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rFhe  following  nM»t  mtemting  and  valuable  communi- 
Bication  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  Protestant  lady  ;  it 
ma  written  for  publication  in  an  English  periodical^  but  we 
think  it  finds  a  more  fitting  place  in  Tns  niiBU  Quarterly 
Emjnr*  It  possesses  a  pecoliar  interest  for  Irish  Catholio 
naders,  and  we  believe  tfiat  very  much  of  the  information 
oonlained  in  it,  will  be  new  to  but  too  many  of  our  fellow^ 
mntiymeii  and  coimtiywomen.— £d.] 

A 

6U^C£  AT  IRISH  CHABITABLE  IlSgTITUTIOjSS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Imk  Quarterfy  Rmew. 

Sir,  December,  1857. 

Perhaps  a  slight  sketch  of  different  Schools,  and  Chari* 
table  In^ititutions  I  have  visited,  during  a  recent  tour  in 
Ireland  with  some  relatives,  may  be  interesting  to  yonr 

Many  of  these  Institutions,  as  may  naturally  be  expected 
in  that  conntry,  have  been  established  by  different  religious 
orders  existing  among  the  Homan  Catholics  for  the  relief 
and  issistance  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  classes  of  the 
popalatioii,  the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  that  faith. 

As  the  constitution  of  these  orders  and  the  pTirposes  for 
wldeh  they  were  founded  are  perhaps  but  little  known  in 
England,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  tne  subject  to  insert  the 
following  particnlars  forwarded  to  me  through  the  kindness 
of  a  finendl 

There  are  several  orders  of  Nnns  in  Ireland.  Some  are 
cloistered,  who  never  leave  the  precincts  of  their  convent 
ider  havmg  taken  their  vows.  Among  them  the  CarmeliteB 
are  govern^  by  rules  ikr  stricter  than  those  in  force  in  any 
other  order.  They  never  see  or  converse  with  any  persons 
biit  those  belonging  to  the  convent,  except  through  a  grat- 
isg.  They  dress  entirely  in  serge  and  never  use  linen,  not 
even  for  sleeping,  except  during  severe  illness.  Until  late- 
ly they  only  took  one  meal  a  day,  and  never  ate  meat 
at  aD ;  but  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  released 
tke  Carmelite  nuns  from  obedience  to  this  rule,  and  now 
th^  take  the  reffolar  number  of  meals,  and  eat  meat  three 
times  a-w^k.  In  order  to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  tlu\^ 
iadnlgence,  they  have  opened  an  additional  echool  for  500 
poor  children,  for  they  consider  that  if  they  fare  better  they 
ttoat  WMk  harder* 
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I  did  not  rankc  tbo  acquaintence  of  any  ladies  belonging 
to  this  order,  but  we  visited  a  oonveiit  ot  cloistered  nuns 
(the  order  of  the  Visitation)  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
in  which  we  ibniid  the  sistere  engaged  in  their  schools,  and 
they  appeared  perfectly  happy,  and  contented  with  their 
lot.'  But  the  nana  whoae  acquaintance  we  had  rliic  f!y  the 
pleasure  of  making,  belonged  to  the  sisterhooda  of  Charity 
and  Mercy,  who  differ  firom  other  religions  ordera,  in  bang 
able  to  leave  their  convents  whenever  the  objects,  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  lives,  require  them  to  do  so.  They 
also,  unlike  other  orders,  visit  the  sick,  and  undertake  the 
management  of  hospitals. 

The  foundation  of  both  tli'^.^o  orders  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  former  having  been  organized  by  a  Mrs.* 
Aikenliead,  a  lady  of  Cork  (who  is  still  alive),  in  1815 ;  and 
the  latter  by  Mrs.  M'Auley,  in  18:27.  These  orders  have 
spread  so  rnpidly  that  their  convents  have  been  established 
ail  over  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  sisterhoc^d  of 
Mercy,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  Very  possibly  • 
(but  of  t :  '  -  1  am  not  sure),  the  sisters  of  Charity  may  alao 
have  establishments  in  ibreign  countries. 

Both  these  orders  hevo  the  same  object  in  view,  i,  e,  ihm 
amelioration  and  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  educa^ 
t  ion  of  the  poor,  and  the  refonnation  of  the  vicious.  Miss 
M*Anlcy,"  says  the  Mend  whom  I  have  before  mentioned^ 
"  resided  with  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  in  Dublin, 
as  companion.  The  fidelity  with  which  she  watched  over 
their  interests,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  disposition  alie 
evinced,  on  all  occasions,  towards  them,  ao  won  upon  the 
hearts  of  this  good  couple,  that  they  were  induoeo,  when 
dying,  to  bequeath  her  their  entire  property,  well  aware  in 
what  manner  she  would  di -pose  of  it,  ner  love  for,  and  de«- 
votion  to,  the  poor  (particularly  unprotected  young  women) 
having  been  so  evident  during  her  residence  with  them." 

The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  two  foundresses  have 
been  admirably  carried*  into  execution  b v  both  siiterhooda^ 
who  work  nnceasindv  at  their  labour  of  love. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  house  work  in  all 
convents,  except  the  very  rough  cleaning,  is  almost  always 
performed  by  the  sisters  themselves ;  and  that  not  only  are 

•  Mrs.  is  the  titie  given  ijuua  iu  irtiaiid,  wht^ther  thej'  arc  mar* 
ried  or  uut. 
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tlit^se  varions  cbnritnhlf  instiiiiliun?,  (innny  diffcrrnt  ones 
being  carried  on  iu  the  dame  cunveiit,)  snp-'riii tended,  but, 
if  I  may  use  tlie  expression,  norht'd  by  the  Ntiiis. 

The  first  school  1  vi.-Jitfd  in  Ireland  was  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary  of  th<?  Islrs,  at  Cork,  belon^-inp;  to  tlie  twisters 
of  Charity,  where,  besides  a  school  for  poor  cliihlreu,  there  is 
an  asyhmi  for  dpf'titute  female  orphans,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  received,  clotheil,  and  educated.  They  nre  in.->tructed 
in  the  duties  of  domestic  servauts,  and  at  a  proper  age  are 
places.!  out  in  situatiDus. 

In  Oubliu  we  vioiiud  sevci-al  cnnyents  ;  one  in  Ba^xgot- 
elreet,  the  parent  house  ol  the  bitslui-a  of  Mercy,  and  the 
on*»  in  which  Airs.  M'Auley  commenced  her  charit.ifjle 
laboui":*  by  establishing  an  asyUnn  for  tlie  protection  of 
fern ah\-5  of  good  character.    It  now  fvajjaiii-  s<'V(Mnd  i?i?5titu- 
tion.-  und'T  it-*  roof.    Firstly,  a  iSafn>))/il  Srl'ool,  t!i;it  i.s,  a 
scLuol  iu  Connexion  with  tne  Board  of  Coinrnissiuncr.^  of 
National   Klucation  in  Irdand.     Evm^  sclnxil  iu  that 
country  which  is  either  directly  under  the  mann;_'-''ment  of 
tije  Board,  or  whieli  b(  ing  inanaprf-Hl  by  local  Tn ibices  or 
Patrons  is  iii^pecied  and  assisted  by  the  Cu]iiini->i"ii(  rs, 
muM  be  thro'^vn  open  to  children  of  every  Christian  dmomi- 
nstion.     Etdi;^-i())is  iiistrncTi'ni  w/z-'/be  niiiply  provided  for; 
I'-Mt  no  eldld     ohlifi^ed  to  be  present  durini,^  tli-'se  lessons 
"jydfss  it  i»  «o  desired  by  its  parents  orgunrdians;  and  in 
onlv  n.-risted  bv  the  (V)mmi~sioner8,  if  the  maiia- 
grfc  d;;iiol  choo^e  to  admit  the  relipnous  Icachers  of  the 
di/Terent  •bTioniinationf»  into  the  school-house,  whieh  all 
those  **  vesied  for  the  p\ir))(i.-T<?  of  National  Education"  a'C 
f*f>Tr.pe]le<l  to  do  (of  eoinve  under  regulations  of  time  and 
CftnvrMiieneeO,  they  niu:?(  allow  tlifir  pupil?  to  absent  them- 
selves Jit  reasonable  tiiuf  s  for  the  piu'pu.se  of  receiving  reli- 
gion- !o!i  eirfewliore.    These  admirnlih.' re;j,"n]ations, 
which  are  laitiilully  cari'ied  into  pnictiee,  Imvc  ivTidrred  it 
possible  h>T  p'M'sons  of  any  denomiuMtion  to  become  either 
patrons,  niajiaL''ers.  or  teacher?  of  ^:l(ioIl;d  Schools-  The 
(bmmissioriers  havo  thus.  d'MuoTisfi-atrd  that  with  judicious 
raJes  honej^tlj  enforced,  the  two  religions  whiJic  antaguniriui 
ha  $0  lovi'j^  hcf^n,  aye,  whieh  still  is  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
■»r  exist"  tog"^'^^'*^^       harmony.    Let  u^j.  therefore,  hojje  . 
iti  if  the  aduiirablt;  <'\ain]tle  of  the  Nation*?!  Board  of 
IheaCTOn  be  folluwed  generally  in  the  country,  rehgioua 
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differences  will  in  time  ceaae  to  be  one  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  every  social  improvement.  One  of  the  Professors 
at  the  Central  Model  Schools,  in  Marl  borough-street, 
Dublin,  as.-nr  d  me  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  be 
bad  passed  in  tiie  establishment,  no  trouble  had  ever  arisen 
from  difference  in  religious  creed. 

The  Marlborougb-street  Institution  contains,  besides  a 
school  for  children  of  all  ages,  training  colleges  for  the 
National  School  teachers.  In  the  schools  children  receive 
an  education  for  a  penny  a-week,  which  man^  parents  who 
pay  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  the  instroclion  of  their  off- 
spring might  really  envy.  We  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  class  in  mental  algebra,  whicb  astonished  visitors 
(Bmong  whom  was  the  Lord  Lientenant,  Lord  GarlisleO 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  professor  to  whom  I  nave  before  allnded.  Dr.  Snllivan, 
was  so  kind  as  to  examine  a  class  in  geography,  in  our  pre- 
sence, in  the  girls'  school,  and  the  answers  given  by  the 
pupils  evince<f  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diffe- 
rent continents  and  islands,  oceans  and  rivers^  but  of  their 
relatiye  position  on  the  globe.  One  little  girl  reqnured 
scarcely  a  moment's  examination  to  point  out  a  spot  on  the 
map  fixed  upon  while  her  eyes  were  blindfolded,  and  of 
which  she  was  only  told  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

Dr.  Bullivan  also  shewed  ns  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in  orthogm- 
pby.  He  desired  a  class  of  the  girls  each  to  choose  in  torn 
words  to  be  spelt  by  a  class-feUow,  every  one  trying,  of 
course,  to  puzzle  her  opponent.  She  who  failed  in  spring 
the  word  given  to  her  lost  her  place  in  the  class,  and  was 
sent  to  the  bottom.  This  lesson,  or  game,  for  it  n^ght  be 
called  either,  was  kept  up  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  appeared 
to  create  much  amusement* 

We  mited  the  house  in  which  the  young  women  in 
training  for  teachers  live  during  their  residence  in  Marl* 
borougn-street.  Besides  elementary  instmetton  they  receiye 
a  training  in  domestic  economy ;  they  assist  in  the  house- 
work ana  cooking.  There  is  also  a  "  cottage  kitehen/' 
sn  ggested  I  believe  by  Archbishop  Whately,  m  which  the 
fire-places  and  cooking  appliances  are  on  a  par  with  those 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Irien  peasantry.  In  this  kitchen  the 
two  students^  whose  turn  oi  duty  it  is  to  cook  for  the  day^ 
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prepare,  oat  of  ibe  remains  of  yeBterday*6  dinner,  a  repast 
&ir  tbenuelm  and  a  companion  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  inTite, 

The  National  Schoola  are  spread  all  over  Ireland,  and  it 
WIS  tery  pleasant,  aa  we  drove  throudi  villages  consisting 
of  little  more  than  a  few  eluaters  of  cabins  and  remote  irom 
any  town,  to  see  a  neat  stone  building  with  ''National 
Schoor*  painted  in  large  letters  over  the  door. 

The  School  in  the  liaggotrstreet  convent  where  we  were 
yeiy  politely  received  by  the  nuns,  who  took  much  trouble 
in  shewing  us  over  the  whole  of  their  eetablishment,  is  In 
eonnexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  ladies  led  us 
iiiBt  through  the  school-rooms,  which  were  lazge  and  well 
•upplied  with  all  requisites  ;  the  low  smdl  desks,  with 
t}»  ir  respective  benches,  excited  our  especial  admiration. 


we  could  see,  for  our  visit  was  paid  on  a  Saturday,  which 
k  a  lioliday  in  Baggot  Street* 

We  were  next  ^wn  the  schools  for  a  higher  clasaof 
girls  in  training  for  teachers,  and  who,  I  understand,  act 
SB  monitors  to  the  pupils  in  the  former  denartment.  These 
pais  are  boarders  and  live  entirely  in  tne  convent.  We 
iMT  a  class  to  whom  one  of  the  sisters  was  giving  a  lesson 
« the  globes.  We  were  much  atrack  by  the  beautiful  and 
iatdligent  expression  in  the  countenances  of  many  of  these 
gills.  The  sister  kindly  desired  her  pupils  to  sing  for  us, 
iod  their  perfonnance  was  very  pleasing. 

These  inde&tigpAble  Bisters  of  Mercy  next  led  us  through 
thdr  asji^inm  for  destitute  females  of  good  character,  whom 
they  tnun  to  become  servants.  They  have  a  large  washing 
establishment,  the  labour  of  which  is  perfoimed  by  these 
women;  the  receipts,  of  coursCi  helping  to  pay  for  their 
support*  If  the  washing  and  ironing  here  is  equal  to  that 
at  a  eonvent  we  were  permitted  to  inspect  at  Cork,  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity ,  the  pubno  must  consider  it  a 
piiTilege  to  be  able  to  send  thehr  clothes  to  audi  a  place«  I 
siay  mention  that  that  part  of  the  Cork  Institution  in 
whieh  the  washing  is  oonaucted  is  self-supporting,  the  first 
ehari^  1  have  met  vnth  which  has  achieved  that  object. 

Not  content  with  these  various  institutions,  the  slaters 
have  what  we  should  call  a  Register  Office,  to  which  female 
servants  seeking  for  places  may  come  and  stay  during  ccr- 
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tain  hours  of  the  day,  and  where  they  can  see  employerB 
in  want  of  servants.  The  women  are  not  leftto  themaelves 
while  they  are  waiting ;  a  sister  remains  in  the  room^ 
maintaining  by  her  presence  order  and  propriety. 

Yet  another  Institution  remains.  When  we  visited  the 
convent  in  August  last  a  contiguous  house  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  the  sisters  of  this  community  had,  I  believe, 
bong] It.  and  ^vllich  they  intended  to  turn  into  a  training 
school  tor  young  women  when  they  leave  the  poorhouses. 
Train  Hig,  such  as  the  young  girls  require,  one  would  naturally 
imagine  might  be  most  advantageously  carried  on  in  the 
workhouse  itself;  but,  alas!  workhouses  both  in  £nglandand 
Ireland  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  disgrace  to  our  country, 
^lany  yoviug  women  leave  the  Irish  Unions  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
matter  for  congratulation  that  some  of  these  poor  creatures 
will  now  have  a  training  school,  in  w^hich,  under  the  admi- 
rable superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  T^fcrcy,  they  may 
learn  a  way  of  earning  a  respectable  livtiilioud.  iL  is,  1 
now  hear,  in  operation. 

The  Institutions  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  iu  action  witliin  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  There  is  another,  of  which  some  of  the  sisters 
have  undertaken  the  management,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Dublin,  that  I  purpose  describing  in  a  lliture  letter. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  to  a  convent  in  Gardiner-street, 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  a  largo 
school  for  girls  of  all  ages.  700  children  arc  educated  at 
this  convent  ;  iiOO  are  in  the  Infant  Department,  through 
which  we  were  first  conducted  bv  the  sisters.  Here  we 
found  the  pupils  in  a  spacious  schoolroom  busily  engaged 
in  their  classes,  and  I  believe  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
received,  though  the  former  are  not  retained  after  they  pass 
the  age  fitted  for  the  infant  school.  Each  class  of  these 
little  ones  had  its  diminutive  monitor,  and  when  the  children 
were  desired  by  one  of  the  sisters  to  sing  for  us  those  lines 
so  well  known  in  most  iulaut  schools,  beginning  '*  Horizon- 
tal, Perpendicular,"  the  small  monitors  took  their  places  in 
face  of  their  classes,  and  brandishing  two  light  and  gaily- 
painted  sticks  given  to  them  by  the  teacher,  placed  them 
in  the  positions  indicated  by  the  words  which  tlie  cliil- 
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dren,  (who  at  the  same  time  imitated  with  their  hauds 
tlie  morements  of  the  monitorB*  sticks),  were  singing— an 
idmiiable  mode  of  praeticallj  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  the  words  the  little  I'upila  were  repeating  by  rote.  We 
Iiad  often  seen  the  teacher  followed  by  the  children  make 
these  morements  with  the  hands,  but  this  more  complete 
methodi  by  means  of  the  sticks  and  the  monitors,  was  new 
to  as.  On  expressing  my  admiration  of  it  to  one  of 
theaiiters,  and  saying  that  I  should  much  like  to  introduce 
it  into  a  school  with  which  I  was  acquainted  in  England, 
the  kindly  gave  me  a  pair  of  the  sticks. 

h  a  second  largo  room  elder  gurls  were  studying;  a 
third  contained  knitters ;  this  art  the  pupils  I  believe  learn 
prmoosly  to  that  of  sewing,  I  suppose  because  it  is  con- 
adered  tlie  easier  of  the  two.  In  a  fourth  the  pupils  were 
ktRdng  needlework,  which  must  be  yery  well  taught,  if 
wemay  jud^e  by  the  specimens  executed  by  some  of  the 
gills,  iad  which  the  sisters  informed  us  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  accomplish  before  they  are  considered  competent 
needlewomen.  This  school,  which  appeared  to  us  admirable 
ID  an  its  parts,  is  under  the  entire  management  of  the  nuns, 


one  of  the  sisters  if  it  were  connected  with  the  National 
Bond  she  replied,  "  No,  they  had  not  placed  the  Institution 
Qoderits  inspection,  for  it  had  been  in  full  operation  before 
tbe  eaUblishment  of  that  body.**  This  school  we  heard  is 
entirely  free,  the  nuns  i:eceiviiig  no  remuneration  from  the* 
papOs,  thongh  these  do  not  belong  to  the  destitute  class, 
rat  apparenUy  are  children  of  decent  working  peo^^le. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  a  religious  society  of  men  founded 
bj  a  Mr.  Edmund  Rice  of  Waterford,  and  devoted  to  good 
works,  especially  I  belieye  to  the  education  of  poor  boys, 
hire  large  schools  on  the  same  principle ;  those  in  Dublin 
we  had  ttie  nieasure  of  yislting ;  they  contain  I  think  as 
many  ss  700  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  receiving  a  tho- 
rough] v  (rood  education.  The  superior,  who  very  politely 
theved  us  over  the  Institution,  was  so  hind  as  to  have  a 
dasB  examined  in  our  presence,  in  ancient  Roman  history. 
^  the  answers  of  the  pupils  evinced  a  clear  knowledge  of 
tbesalgeet.  The  boys  also  sang  very  well.  The  pupils 
at  this  school  were  much  of  the  aame  class  as  the  girls  in 
^^udme^8treet,  and  I  think  the  question  may  very  &irly 
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be  asked,  whether  it  is  altogether  wise  to  y/^v  entirely  what 
parents  ought  at  least  in  part  to  pay  for.  iStill,  if  any  thing 
be  /i^iveii,  education  is  certainly  the  best  boon  to  confer, 
and  the  pupils  in  both  these  schools  had  no  appearance  of 
considering  this  gift  of  little  value  because  tliey  obtained 
it  so  easily,  but  seemed  to  appreciate  properly  the  pains 
and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  by  these  devoted  men  and 
women. 

\.  ■  ali^o  visited  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Tnslitiite,  founded 
and  chiefly  superintended  by  two  ladies  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  very  poorest  girls,  those  so  destitute 
as  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  to  acquire  a  means  ol'  sup- 
porting themselves.  The  Institution  was  at  iirst  divided 
into  two  de|)artments ;  a  laundry,  where  gii'ls  were  taught 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  a  school  for  yoimger  children.  The 
former  was  ojiened  in  September,  iS55,  md  the  latter  in 
April,  I806.  The  girls  in  the  laundry  were  lodged  as  soon 
as  a  house  large  enough  could  be  secured.  The  younger 
children  wore  day  scholars.  An  interesting  account  of  wis 
Instituii  )ii  is  given  in  the  irish  quarterly  review  for 
i\Iarch,  1657,  from  which  1  have  taken  the  following  ex* 
tracts : — 

<•  Th«re  are  eight  girls  in  the  lanndry,  wjing  in  age  from  16  to 

22  yoars.  On  entering  they  are  at  once  put  under  trajres.  Some 
earn  4-^.,  otlu  rs  (is.  a  week.  A  matron  (whose  two  chiltlreti  att»  n(i 
the  school)  is  paid  5?.  per  week  and  supports  the  three  upon  this 
aum,  the  trifling  earnings  of  the  children  and  a  trade  in  blacking, 
which  she  manufacturer  in  *  after  hours.*  All  these,  in  addition*  are 
lodged  in  the  house,  and  have  use  of  coals  and  candles.  In  tiM  sdiool 
arc  twenty.six  children,  including  the  matron's  two  ;  the  greater 
numbe  r  i'rom  S  to  15  years  of  aero.  Tlicy  have  all  hcen  earning,  even 
witiumt  the  aid  of  a  work-mistress,  from  (id.  to  3».  Gd.  per  week.  On 
mj  inquiring  how  long  it  was  neual  for  girls  to  remain  in  the  estab* 
lishment,  I  was  informed,  the  principle  of  the  school  and  thelaundrj 
being  voluntary  attendance,  the  length  of  time  for  their  remaining' 
Could  not  be  prescribed,  hut  depended  in  a  great  measure,  indeed 
wholly, upon  the  girls  themtclves.  IIowever,it  was  gratifjing  to  learn 
that  since  the  commencement,  five  girls  have  heen  provided  for,  and, 
as  yet,  but  one  whd  left  the  laundry  has  returned  in  search  of  employ* 
raent»  and  she»  as  there  was  no  vaoancy  in  that  department,  took 
work  in  the  school  ** 

"  The  cliil'lren  receive  no  food,  as  there  is  no  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  it ;  neither  are  they  clothed,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances when  old  clothes  are  contributed  bj  friends. 

The  interns  have  their  wages  paid  in  full,  and  provide  their  own 
meals.   This  system  they  lilce  b«6t  themselves,  and  it  has  been  found 
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IhcjeaD  snpplj  thenflelves  with  grfrator  •coQomy  (oflt«n  depriving 
tlitin^lvea  of  milk  and  other  adoitioDs  to  their  ineaU»  for  thd  put* 

pose  of  savioi,'  Is.  or  Is.  f»J.  a^we«k),  than  it  was  possible  for  the 
tranaL  r  Mv  nt  to  do.  MeAt  li  never  rapplied  except  when  provided  by 
beoetactorfi.** 

At  the  end  of  the  Report  the  hifltories  of  a  few  of  the 
pupils  are  given,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  following : — 

**  Eliza  Bcylan  was  i»ent  out,  when  the  aebool  first  opened,  by  a 
Udj  acqoainted  with  her  wretched  condition ;  aha  arrived  shoeless 
ud  literally  in  rags,  a  dejected,  haggard -looking  girl  of  sixteen. 
8be  ut  down  patiently  to  work,  conducted  herself  well,  and,  after  a 

fe-x  vre*?lcs,  bc-'^an  to  lay  by  a  few  pence  at  a  time  for  clothes.  Her 
appearance  brig'hteTieti,  aiid  m  she  showed  signs  of  intelligence  she  was 
tDtrusted  with  the  execution  of  some  work  not  strictij  of  the  school 
routine. 

Being  found  one  dav  in  great  affliction,  she  was  induced  to  tell  the 
cause,  and  it  was  found  that  her  futlier,  who  a  drunkard  by  proA-s- 
fioTi,  ha»i  latel V  rostrainpd  himft  lf,  bn^l  *  hr'^>ken  out'  aifain.  The 
fDrniture  of  the  little  roum  iiaii  gune  to  the  pawn  office;  ilu'  clrthes 
oi  iiie  faiDiij  were  going  the  same  ruail^  anil  has  bct^n  well  ^aid— > 
*  BO  hope  remained  for  the  drunkard's  family.*  It  was  at  once  re- 
solved  to  save  the  girl ;  she  was  taken  into  the  laundry.  lud<red  and 
paid  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  difRculty  the  lean 
•tnpified,  rag|g<ed  girl,  can  be  rerocrnised  in  tli«-  ^tout,  intellt.r«'tit, 
neatly  dressed,  member  of  the  Indtitute.    This  girl  has  been  recently 

vonded  with  a  place,  as  servant,  in  a  family,  and  promises  soon  to 

Wcone,  by  her  aoctlity  and  perseveranccj  as  successful  in  her  new  as 

iftewaa  in  her  former  position.** 

^  hen  we  visited  the  scliuol  in  September  last,  we  IuuimI 
tkiL  iLe  laundry,  though  ii -.-upportinjr,  liad  been  recently 
closed.  The  lady-siiperintendents  hud  been  cunipelled  to 
t:;l  lis  course,  becau.-ie  their  house  was  too  «iiiaii  to  enable 
(lkii.  to  cany  on  both  scliool  and  laundry,  ami  to  lodge  the 
dr!s  employed  in  i]»e  1  alter,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
btalrh,  and  unhappily  Ihu  iundri  necessary  to  command  a 

if  convenient  dwelling  were  not  forthcoming. 

The  school,  jiifit  before  the  period  of  our  vlait,  had  been 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Actional  Board,  and  we 
saw,  in  the  room  appropriflted  to  elementary  instruction, 
one  of  their  trained  teachers,  giving  a  lesson  to  the  younger 
cUidrtn,  seveml  of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  busily 
eniT.urctl  in  wurkin^  crotchet  collars,  an  art  which  soeins  to 
h  peculiarly  adapted  to  Irish  tingers.  "A  crotchet  collar," 
jayi  the  iieporf  before  quoted,  *' is  made  up  of  various  little 
'stare' and  'hita'  done  by  several  children;  these  are  joined 
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togetlicr  Ijy  quite  diirnvnt  luiiul.'*,  and  the  collar  is  then 
waehed.  bleached,  and  made  up  in  saleable  style."  Crochet 
work  of  good  quality  has  met  with  a  ready  Bale,  especially 
for  the  American  market,  but  the  recent  failures  io  that 
country  have,  I  regret  to  say,  much  checked  the  sale  for 
the  present.  But  the  benevolent  managers  of  this  scliool 
have  sought  other  occupations  for  their  pupils,  add  a  ftiend 
tells  me  that  the  most  profitable  omployinent  just  no^^  at 
St.  Joseph's  Institute,  is  the  fastening  of  black  bugles  to 
lace,  &c.  We  may  heartily  congratulate  the  benevolent 
foundresses  on  the  success  taey  have  already  attained,  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  and  we  trust  that  more 
ample  funds  may  soon  enable  them  to  render  their  infititO" 
tion  as  useful  and  beneficial  as  they  desire  it  to  be.* 

At  the  Cnbrn  convent  near  Dublin,  belonging  to  the  sift- 
ters  of  St.  Dominick,  which  we  iJso  visited,  the  nuns 
devote  themselvee  to  the  education  of  de^  and  dumb  gbls. 
In  the  large  school-room  at  this  institution  we  saw  the 
sisters  busily  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils 
which  they  effected  by  means  of  writing  on  black  fa>oard», 
We  were  asked  to  write  any  questions  we  chose  for  the 
pupils  to  answer,  and  on  acceding  to  the  request  we  found 
they  could  reply  to  our  various  queries  with  promptitude 
and  accuracy.  These  sisters  informed  us  that  the  girls, 
who  notwithstanding  their  great  deprivation,  looked  happy 
and  cheerful,  were  generally  intended  for  domestic  servants. 
They  are  accordin^y  trained  in  every  branch  of  household 


«  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  advertis- 
snent,  which  recently  appeared  In  the    Freeiiiati*B  Journal***  Ahmii 

%'hU'h  I  i'i[tract  thv  followinjr  paragraph: 

*'  In  consequence  of  thv  failures  in  Ament  a,  the  Manufacturers  are 
not  able  at  present  to  luko  ihe  work  from  the  School,  and  i»unje  time 
must  elapse  ere  thej  will  be  in  a  posidoti  to  give  fresh  orders^  It 
has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  Managers  to  irtll  on  th** 
Public  to  aid.  by  subscription,  the  maintenance  of  this  most  useful 
school.  No  ilnubt  of  its  ultimate  success  h  entertained.  Already 
large  private  orders  have  been  given.  But  these  orders*  will  require 
some  time  to  execute,  and  the  children  must  be  paid  for  the  work 
from  week  to  week  long  previous  to  their  completion.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  Subicfiptions  to  be  promptly  given. 

*•  The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  show  what  has  been  done 
in  the  twenty  raontlis-  the  Institution  ba?;  hct  n  m  i'xi>tt'nre  — Suh- 
scriptiohs  to  the  an)ount  of  £\)a  have  been  received  ;  iient,  £^>i)  has 
been  paid,  ai.d  4:425  has  been  eipcndcd  almost  entirelj  in  wages  !** 
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economy.  The  nuns  pointed  out  tu  us  a  new  IjiiildiTi^, 
nearlv  tini^lsed.  which  was  about  to  be  0{)cned  a  deaf 
and  Jumb  asylinn  t'ur  Ix^ys.  It  hn^  since  been  inaugurated 
with  much  ci  reiuuny,  and  placed  under  the  management 
ot  ilie  Cliri:>tiiin  I^rotUerd.  1  have  hitely  heard  li-om  Ire- 
land that  some  members  of  this  society  have  consented  to 
undertake  tlie  superintondence  of  the  new  RaCormatory 
Scbool  fur  boys,  .^hoiijy  to  be  opened  at  Cork. 

The  only  school  i  visited  in  Ireland  which  gave  me  no 
pleasure  was  one  in  Dublin  for  very  destitute  boys,  belonj^- 
I  believe,  to  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  a  society  whose 
obji^X  is    to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
jfrjli  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland, 
throu<jrh  the  instrumentality  of  the  established  church  of 
Enijlaiid  and  Ireland."*    'fhe  school  I  liave  mentioned  ia 
oi.e  among  many  established  by  the  society  for  the  purpose 
01  pfOselvLism.    The  order  and  att^tiou  in  the  school  ap- 
pc^^td  very  good*  aud  the  pupils  well  instructed.  They 
are  ^tftly  fed ;    indeed  it  is  this  food  which  is  a  great 
iniucemeot  to  them  to  attend.   There  is  a  Roman  Catholio 
school  near,  eitablished  as  I  heard  for  the  purpose  of  re  con- 
veninir  those  whose  faith  the  Protestants  had  succeeded  in 
ibikiog.   This  latter  institute  also  bestows  food,  and  we 
wt  re  told  tliat  the  boy3  often  alternate  between  the  two, 
aran  ling  I  aappose  nmi  n^^ulariy  wkere  they  obtain  the 
knrest  ration*. 

Th  '  Irisi^  Church  Missiona  spend  £30,0()0  a-yearin  the 
ir:rk  of  conversion.    The  cheater  part  of  this  money  ia 
coiieeted  in  England,  aud  doubtleea  the  contributors  in  many 
cases  deprive  themselves,  not  merely  of  luxnries,  but  per- 
iiaffs  of  comforts,  in  order  that  they  may  aid,  as  they 
iiDftgine,  in  releasing  the  poor  Irish  from  an  ignorant  super* 
mtioo  aod  in  giving  them  a  purer  religion.   But,  however 
we  nay  differ  from  Roman  Catholics  in  matters  of  creed, 
yet  can  we  jostly  call  that  religion  an  ignorant  superstition, 
m^rwhoie  auspices  the  institutions  which  I  have  attempted 
%#f|(^nbe  have  arisen^    However,  setting  thai  question 
Slide,  wt^  tfre  tlie  results  of  this  expencutare,  especially 
tf  that,«ir|tf(in  of  it  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  poor, 
(Im^l0ft0ii  and  the  starving  ?  These  unfortunate  creatures 
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are  fed  to  induce  them  to  become  Protestants;  thevarefed 
to  bring  tin  m  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.    Will  not 
they  be  likely  to  vibrate  between  the  two  r^'lig-ions,  a 
Bomanist  at  breakfast,  a  Protestant  at  dinner,  and  are  they 
not  almost  certain  to  become  neither  before  evening  ?  Do 
not  the  efforts  to  convert  these  poor  creatures  result  in 
making,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
more  hypocrites  than  tme  converts  ?    Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, 1)J  as  well  to  consider  whether  the  money  collected 
for  this  purpose  might  not  be  better  spent  on  our  heathens 
at  home  than  in  vainly  trying  to  tnm  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
into  Protestants  ?  XiCt  as  remember  the  words  of  G^amalielf 
**  And  now  I  say  unto  you,  refrain  from  these  men  and,  let 
them  alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it 
will  come  to  nought:   But  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  who  entertain  a  horror  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  to  visit  the  convents  of  the  nnna  or 
the  houses  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  access  to  which  is 
readily  obtained,  and  jnst  see  for  themselves  what  that 
religion  is,  and  what  it  does.   They  most  cease  to  repaid 
it  as  so  very  terrible  after  they  have  conversed  with  those 
men  and  women  who  devote  themselves^  heart  and  sonl,  to 
the  labour  of  relieving  the  poor,  nnramff  the  sick,  teaching 
the  yonng,  and  reforming  the  vicious.  Let  them  visit  those 
hospitals,  completely  served  by  nans ;  one  conld  almoet 
wisn  to  be  ill  in  order  to  be  tended  by  them,  atieast  in  the 
event  of  illness  one  would  wish  to  secure  soch  nurses  as  I 
saw  both  at  Dublin  and  Cork. 

And  let  us  remember  that  with  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men the  work  is  never  intermitted;  they  do  not,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  charitable  labours,  seek  recreatton  and 
amusement  by  means  of  social  intercourse  with  their 
friends ;  havine  once  set  their  hand  to  the  plough  they 
never  look  back.  Such  devotion,  we  must  confess,  is  rare 
among  us  Protestants.  The  labour,  however,  brings  its 
rewara.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  objects  which  met  oar 
eyes  in  all  the  convents  we  visited  were  the  countenances 
of  the  sisters ;  more  healthy  or  more  happy  faces  one 
could  nev^r  wish  to  behold:  notwithstanding  t^eir  constant 
and  arduous  labours  the  faces  of  those  nuns  betokened  the 
highest  bodily  health,  and  minds  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  themselves.  I  remain,  Bir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Iriik  Quarterly  Eevicw. 
Mj  dear  Sir, 

So  joQ  must  have  another  letter!  You  now  ask  me  to 

Sve  JOQ  simply  my  idea  of  a  plan  for  the  formation  of 
efonnatories.    Notwithstanding  the  apparent  presumption  of 
•ccepting  jonr  invitation,  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to  refuse. 
The  present  is  a  time  when  all  who  know  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  really  care  to  relieve  them,  should  give  their  mite,  what* 
ever  it  may  be,  of  light  and  help  to  the  ardent  and  sincere 
friends  of  the  helpless,  who  are  now  about  to  plead  their  cause 
with  the  legislators  of  the  land.    I  shall  try  to  forget  the  en- 
lightened and  thinking  individuals  I  am  about  to  address 
through  you,  i^for  I  must  own  I  should  otherwise  shrink  into 
mj  oTD  iasignificance)  and  shall  fix  my  miud  steadily  on  the 
ttd  condition  of  my  poor  sisters,  deprived,  it  may  be,  without 
fiall  of  theirs,  of  the  blessings  which  Almighty  God  in  His 
metty  has  bestowed  on  me.    I  shall  only  strive  to  remember 
the  obligations  which  acknowledged  favors  imply,  and  relieve 
fij/sell,  in  some  degree,  of  responsibility  by  giving  freely  my 
though ts,  and  any  information  I  possess,  on  the  subject  you 
desire  to  discuss. 

My  ^  iaii  for  the  Reformation  of  Catholic  fcmrilc  convicts  is 
to  gi.c  :Ltm  in  charge  of  a  religious  commuiiily,  such  as  that 
of  Golden  Bridge,  as  soon  as  they  are  supposed  worthy  to  leave 
the  ,  r.so:i,  believing  that  nuns  alone  can  best   cicvelope  un  l 
r:  :r:>ij  the  gcriu  of  good  remaining,  in  so  many  ca^i'^,  iii  each 
p^-.r  prisoner,  even  though  crusted  over  wuh  cniueand  jgnorance. 
They  should  be  at  once  put  to  serious  labour  while  iii  tlic  good 
disposiuun  to  accept  tlie  authority  and  guidance  oi  their  newly 
friends.     From  the  starting  point  they  should  be  made 
to  work  fur  their  support^  and  the  only  exception  to  tins  rule 
ihoald  be  a  girl'D  iirriorancc  of  any  species  of  useful  enqjloy- 
iicul .  but  this  should  be  indeed  a  very  exceptional  cairc,  sijice 
CO  doubt  the  time  is  not  lar  distant  when  jjrison  discipline  shall 
be  so  perfected  as  tu  render  it  ahnost  ujjpossible  Uiat  any  i-ne 
thill  be  perQUtted  to  leave  wukouL  being  iull^  j^iepartd  to  bu 
* 
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drafted  with  advantage  into  other  asylums.  I  think  it  well 
that  rill  ahonld  pass  through  Glolden  Bridge  Beformator^  in  the 
first  instance.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  establishraent  is 
the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  their  requirements  when  first  leav- 
ing prison.  The  kindness  there  received  affords  them  the  beat 
chance  of  having  all  that  is  good  in  their  character  revealed 
and  fostered.  The  leligious  ladies  of  that  most  admirable  in- 
atittttion  have  already  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  experience  in 
the  treatment  necessary ;  and  above  all  by  having  an  organised 
system  prepared  to  meet  the  prisoner  at  every  step  of  this  ftrsi 
stage  on  the  road  to  reformation,  they  are  most  likely  to  sue* 
ceed  in  restoring  the  poor  girls  really  nsefnl  members  to 
society.  It  is  not  every  Keformatoiy  Institution,  perhaps  not 
even  every  religious  community,  which  may  be  found  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  guardianship  of  tliese  women  in  this 
theirgreat,  alUimportant  trial ;  therefore  it  will  beneoessart  to  con- 
centrate the  great  strength  of  intelligence,  firmness  and  love  in 
the  first  stage,  where,  if  tlie  work  of  reformation  be  well  com- 
menced,  it  can  more  easily  and  securely  be  followed  up  by  less 
experienced  though  all-devoted  hearts  and  heads. 
Another  reason  why  Suggest  gradations  to  be  prepared^is  that  my 
short  experience  of  the  four  girls  I  took  charge  of  from  the  Reform 
malory,  made  me  aware  of  many  points  where  change  of  sys- 
tem was  necessary,  yet  dangerous  to  attempt  in  thatinstitationy 
lest  the  all-important  object  of  softening  the  heart  and  prepar* 
ing  it  to  accept  with  docility  the  teaching  of  the  self-elected 
mothers,  might  be  at  all  checked  by  endeavouring  to  insist  at  the 
same  lime  on  the  secondary,  yet  necessary  efforts  of  the  peni- 
tent to  relieve  the  community  of  the  burden  of  her  support^  by 
work,  or  forcing  her  to  bear  the  hardship  consequent  on  her  in* 
dolence.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  I  and  it  is  here  precisely 
where  so  much  jud^^^ment  is  necessary,  in  order  not  to  destroy 
the  work  of  months,  by  an  injudicious  word  or  act,  which  might 
throw  back  the  good  feeling,  freese  up  the  sluices  just  trickling 
and  chill  irrevocably  the  heart,  by  permitting  it  to  resist  at 
the  moment  when  life  was  banning  to  manifest  itsdf.  Here 
it  is  we  must  wait  patiently.  We  have  only  to  bestow  half  the 
thought  and  oulturd  on  our  fellow  beings  that  we  give  to  our 
plants.  I  was  strnck  with  this  thought  this  morning,  while 
tending  some  geraniumsk  I  had  neglected  them  in  the  season, 
and  when  I  brought  them  in,  they  were  dried  up,  and  without 
much  appearance  of  health,     llowever,  care  and  attention 
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dngged  them  into  life,  and  they  have  now  thrown  out  stalksand 
inreSy  sickly  coloured,  to  be  mre,  yet  exhibiting  signs  of  coming 
i%oor.  Thesunwasshioingbngiitlj^aiid  I  thought  I  would  bring 
tbem  all  into  the  garden^  and  water  them  well.    I  did  so,  and 
left  them  out  a  few  hours  that  the  water  might  drain  oiT. 
Wben  about  to  put  them  again  into  their  place  of  tiheller,  I 
Ibiuid  that  while  soma  looked  all  fresh  and  bright,  many  drooped 
under  the  influence  of  the  cold  and  wind,  as  their  lite  was  weaklji 
ibd  they  were  unfii  for  such  hard  treatment.   Sorely  I  said,  wo 
■bookl  have  still  more  wisdom  iu  our  treatment  of  those  who 
tie  BOW  pre-occupyiog  my  thoughts;  we  should  class  them  more 
judidoosly,  aud  take  care  not  to  expect  that  one  rule  applied  in 
eteiy  iustance,  will  invigorate,  and  deyelope  all  Another  reason 
for  haTing  one  booie  for  the  first  reoeption  is,  that  it  would  give 
luality  for  the  pioper  classification  of  the  women,  before  draft* 
lag  into  other  institutions,  as  the  subjects  would  have  some 
tinve  there  to  exhibit,  not  alone  character^  but  health  and  capa- 
bihties,  and  consequently  be  easily  removed  to  whichever  branch 
VIS  found  raoal  suitable  to  the  individuals   I  take  it  for  grant* 
edthat  many  reformatoriesshsUbe  commenced,  each  undertaking 
SB  Ewieru  Indinkial  Sehook   Later  I  shall  refer  to  this  pointy 
BOW  I  mention  it,  as  necessary  to  exphiin  the  object  of  cen'* 
tnhntioo.    I  would  have  no  fixed  time  for  a  sojourn  at  Qolden 
Bridge,   ii  should  entirely  depend  on  the  judgment  of  its  su- 
pmcmsty  and  tbe  inspeotor  jointly;  a  young  girl  may  arrive, 
aad  m  a  few  weeks  give  proof  of  its  being  neosssary  to  remove 
bar  where  she  might  have  oompaniaos,  and  work  suitable  to  a 
delicate  constitution  and  aaluialty  docile  disposition.   To  keep 
her  in  abooae,  alwaysreceiTingnewand  difficult  oharaoters,  might 
i^ore  her.  Washmg^  (the  prindnal  occupation  of  the  inmate,) 
ittght  never  be  available  to  her;  tiierelore  she  should  be  draftcNl 
to  a  bouaa  where  she  might  acquire  some  branch  of  industry, 
to  enable  her  to  support  herself  without  hard  labor.  Another 
may  show  an  aptitude  for  domestic  service ;  she  should  be  sent 
to  the  boose  specially  devoted  to  that  branch^ 

But  I  need  not  detail  all  the  anangementa  comprised  in  this 
dsswfiestionj  large  and  diversified  as  it  ap^)earB,  it  can  be 
nmphfied  exeoedingly.  All  that  is  necessary  m  organization, 
lod  great  davotednesa  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  ins|)ectori 
is  seeiiig  that  «ach  home  fnlfils  its  aelf-unposed  responsibilitf. 
It  may  be  found  that  some  estabUshments  will  ofler  faciiitiea 
icr  several  dlaaaes  :  under  such  dicumstances,  there  can 
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be  no  opposition  to  {tending  subjects  to.  them.  Bot  as  it  hss 
been  jodged  more  advisable  in  these  institutions  to  have  smaUer 
familieMt  I  should  hope  the  extenstre  ones  maj  be  the  minoritj. 
The  greater  the  number  of  homes,  if  well  worked^  the  greater 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  all,  innocent  as  well 
as  guilt}' ;  since  I  would  make  it,  as  I  said  before,  obliffaiaif 
with  all  to  have  an  Industrial  School  attached,  into  which  any 
poor  child  may  be  received,  and  for  the  necessary  support  oif 
which  monej  and  help  must  be  geuerouslj'  given.  1  consider  these 
schools  the  crowniiiQ'  puint  of  the  whole,  Thej  secure  certain 
employment  for  the  discharged  convict ;  they  make  the  neg- 
lected'girl  independent  of  the  world,  while  regaining  the  ee- 
teem  of  friends  and  neighbours.  Thej  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  social  intercourse  of  which  she  might  otherwise  be  deprived ; 
they  also  bring  her  in  contact  with  kind  and  independent 
patronesses,  who  may  by  iheir  countenance  and  friendship 
obtain  her  a  toleration,  if  not  en  equal  footing,  amongst  bar 
companions,  and  support  her  tottering  reaolutions  in  moments 
of  temptation  and  weakness.  Surely  I  need  not  add  all  that 
natural! J  presents  itself  to  the  tbughts  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 
enter  into  the  difficulties  and  dangers  lying  in  the  path  of  the 
poor  restored  prisoner ! 

Industrial  Schools  established  by  aid  of  the  lands  of 
Beformatories,  or  rather  gaol -grants,  roust  naturally  become  the 
economical  branch  of  this  hitherto  swaroping  and  sweeping 
prison  expenditure.  Look  at  the  table  of  chai^  for  each 
prisoner  convicted  and  reconvicted,  and  then  see  what  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  so  lavished  would  have  produced  of  blessing 
and  comfort  to  thousands  if  this  system  had  been  in  operation 
those  many  years.  Is  it  not  simple  and  easy?  what  risk  can 
there  be  iu  attismpting  it  ?  Snrely  it  carries  blessings  even 
when  it  fails,  for  it  cannot  be  in  existence  ever  so  short  a  time 
without  sowing  the  seed  of  industry,  hope,  self- dependence,  and 
exertion.  In  addition,  the  Industrial  School  combines  the 
important  object  of  preservatory  inatitutions.  It  meets  the 
great  difficulty,  the  prejudice  and  fears  of  those  unwilling  to 
credit,  and  almost  incapable  of  believing  in,  the  nformation  of 
the  convict.  It  tests  the  prisoner  herself  thoroughly.  It 
keeps  her  more  under  surveillance  than  if  watched  by  a  whole 
company  of  police,  while  it  secures  to  Iter  a  longer  care,  and 
consequently  a  more  certain  support  in  her  good  resolutions,  by 
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cothling  ber  to  keep  near  the  friends,  who,  ander  God,  have 
uftd  her.  If  I  have  dwelt  too  lon^  on  tliis  part  oi  the  subject, 
00856  me,  as  it  is  because  I  feci  it  to  be  the  :tll  important 
eoDpIetioQ  of  the  good  aimed  at  Otherwise,  how  meet  the 
am^Qal  and  overvbelmiiig nnmbers  that  will  accumulate  ?  It 
iittot  for  a  present  evil  you  are  going  to  Ic^'islate,  but  for  an 
erer  lecorring  misfortune.  And  here  I  would  sngi^est  that  tlie 
work  sboald  not  be  too  qoickly  developed.  Much  must  be 
learned  bj  experience,  and  unity  of  action  is  all  important. 
Let  the  trust  of  direction  be  confided  to  very  few,  until  the 
tpUm  has  been  tried,  and  errors  remedied. 

ThnSy  with  God's  blessing,  the  work  mast  progress,  mul- 
tifiljuig  with  the  wants^  and  still  more  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  seeming,  as  manj  charitable  institutions  will  become  in 
a  manner  affiliated  to  the  fuudamental  Reformatory* 

An  hidastrial  school  properly  worked,  acts  on  the  poor  in 
ib  se^hboorbood,  as  a  railway  does  on  an  isobted  and  inland 
cmmtry  town.  Tnde  follows;  friends  arrive;  sickness  be- 
eooies  known  and  soocoared ;  a  tie  is  established  between  the 
psioits  and  the  btead  givers  of  their  children*  Ail  the  good 
Mred  of  religtona  training,  is  reflected  on  the  homes.  The 
aoled  improvidence  of  oar  people  ia  at  least  checked  in  the 
dUien.  A  small  fact  will  prove  this.  When  in  the  Cork 
adbd,  at  one  period  of  oar  most  prosperous  demand  for  nets, 
amy  of  tlie  children  used  to  complain  to  me,  that  they  would 
tare  earned  macb  more  in  the  week,  had  thej  not  unfortunately 

Even  all  their  eantinga  on  Saturday  to  their  mothers,  who 
ifiBg  spent  tbein  early  in  the  week,  had  not  the  means  of 
nocaring  candl»  towards  the  close.  But  this  did  not  last 
long,  for  after  a  while  I  remarked  that  before  going  home  on 
fiittirday,  many  a  child  torned  into  a  chandler^s  shop,  and 
iQpplied  herself  with  candlea  for  the  week.  How  much  this 
M  may  suggest* 

In  speakuig  of  the  necessity  of  experience  before  developing 
ibe  wirk,  I  have  been  made  to  feel  its  importance  by  a  few  of 
the  diiBeaUiea  I  found  with  the  girls  who  came  to  me  from 
IfaeBeformatory.    Not  that  I  want  to  criticize,  or  would  per* 
intinyadfto  disapprove  of  the  good  sisters'  system.  1  do 
bdieire  they  adopted  the  best,  indeed  the  ouly  one  suitable  to 
tbe  subjects  presented.   But  this  does  not  prevent  me  from 
italini(  tbe  defects,  as  we  are  all  concerned  in  coming  to  the 
troth,  in  order  that  ve  may  secure  tbe  most  perfect  method 
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caiue  1  beUeve  that  acj  chisge  in  tn^ir  x«  ce  of  tietfmcnt  «l 
the  piZiMit,  IS  I       call  ihem,  vocid  be  uj  oncost  iii^i  I 
ttirX  it  eqaillT  evi<ie&t.  that  m  chAcge  shculi  be  grMiuiilj 
tf  ect«d  b  v  retscr.cg  (he  cIja  arts  m  ceruza  tiioeL 

Wc  iLtnd  those  refcrmed  girU  w  .  x  ncmed  into  oiir 
Itbdustnal  cscabl25L.cieDt  Terr  anis  for  the  stni2zie  ci 
harins  hietz  ippa.-ectlj  anjccoacoiiied  to  a  repniouuL  The 
MrsC  licit  foQjid  by  ocr  maCrcn,  vu  eooaidered  hanh  and  bb* 
lea^^oable.  T  .e  z{rL«  vere  imaaed  to  leil  hard  vock* 
OCT  ii:duicrtai  girls  vho  were  cf  the  poorest  class,  bat  irre^ 
proacuable  in  condact,  ari  wLo  fe  iom  dumcd  m  lebake, 
ccmplalced  that  tl:e  ctiim  J :  i  ii<:t  br  aoT  ceajii^  take  m  €ur 
share  of  the  commoi;  labcr  ot  tae  kutklir.  Then  :ae  reformed 
g'sla  mormured  ai  not  being  able  to  bav  oaeat  vcich  liie;  had 
been  aceuatccned  to.  while  at  the  same  time,  thrr  were  un> 
wLjsiz  to  excrc  tbeoiselTes  to  ^an  even  a  soi&aeocy  of  Ih* 
crimarj  food  oi  car  poor.  There  was  no  getting  them  np  in 
the  moning ;  thej  n  ade  manj  excoies  of  vrartneas  or  illaess^ 
whi'jh  Te  were  generaii?  obliged  to  accept,  being  aiwaja  let- 
ter, i  oy  the  cm  g-'e  i^  .>nr  ti.at  the  giria  woaid  Jaive  awi 
so  fiid  I.  Li/.-elfes  wiciioat  meac?  oi  eii:pl"'Tinent  or  supper. 
Here  aca:a  the  neces&itj  of  an  Icdu^riai  Estera  achooL  liai 
t  ?!ri3  been  simplj  allowed  to  go  Looge  separatebr  in  |Kior 
£i:a;I::^.  1  preaent  tbeiDselTes  like  cil  er  girk  to  get  work, 
thej  Siioaid  have  at  once  ieanted  that  thej  most  strc^gjLe  cfca 
mere  ibm  the  :t<t;. 

Oiice  thorouifhij  eon V  need  of  thdr  entire  dependanec  am 
their  own  eiertioos^  and  kno«in;z  ho^  I  vile  thef  eooid  expecft 
from  the  famihes  with  whoa  the?  lodged,  thcT  would  not  hatf* 
attecipte«i  lo  a;^ine  li*  less.  But  the  case  wasdufierenc,  where 
we  TTere  Lav-m:;  i^.^^m  lo«ige<j  ■OL.ttiier  wkj  cue  taken  of  their 
cozi:ort.  I  l.eY  koew  we  c^n'A  not  let  tiiem  wani,  tJbej  hadi 
began  to  feel  as  a  icatter  of  coone  that  thej  were  psiviLeged^ 
and  Tct  t;:ev  were  far  trum  bei::^  content.  Whik  maiiT  n 
poc;r  respectable  giri  ieit  oni  door  in  sorrow,  that  we  eooid  boI 
Li's  r  :>:r  in,  and  giTe  her  work,  those  leCbrmed  ones  wck  oom* 
Stan  i V  tbre/iteamg  to  go  awajr,  saying  that  eertainlv  ua  n  hm 
week.:)  thev  would  leavv;^  if  we  did  not  ^ecoiw  elsewhere  aono 
sitiutiou  far  ih^m.  I  believe  ;l:ey  began  to  hate  the 
thought  of  eaeh  other's  societv,  an  i  rti:  iiwajaikat  nn  ioi^rtt- 
faU  word  night  opose  them  to  be  knoan  in  the  SdkooL 
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Tha  I  believe  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  tlieir  uneasiness 
in  their  position,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  fart  that  when  all 
hid  le/t«  but  one,  she  brightened  up  so  to  be  no  longer  the 
nme  downcast,  though  docile  girl.  She  was  the  best  of  tlie 
lour  thai  we  took  from  the  liefortBatorj,  and  is  now  comfort- 
ably placed  where  her  master  and  miatreaa  are  quite  pleased 
with  her.  We  did  not  tell  her  secret,  as  we  were  not  asked, 
and  soppoaed  it  was  taken  for  granted^  that  she  had  beca 
alvays  as  good  aa  her  compaiiioiw.  This  was  the  success  of 
oir  thai  to  amalgamate  the  lefbrmed  with  the  iDDOoeot  girls. 
I  have  00  doubt  tho^  four  would  iiave  gone  on  adroirably, 
bad  tbe^'  been  prcviooal/  inured  to  more  hardship.  The  proof 
of  this  IS  the  letter  1  received  from  one  of  them,  who  emigrated 
to  Canada.  She  speaks  of  the  happy  days  she  spent  in  oat 
bundry.  She  now  feels  by  contrast  that  she  had  been  only 
wked  to  do  her  due  share  of  work  ;  but  the  easier  life  of  the 
Beforaiatoty  had  made  it  appear  too  diificuit.  She  had  been 
men  years  in  a  poor-houaej  from  whence  slie  had  been  sent 
direct  to  Prison  tot  two  years,  then  eight  months  at  Gulden 
Bndgs^  She  remained  four  months  with  as,  and  when  she  k  ft 
U  WIS  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  She  could  only  do 
OQBiae  washing,  aud  therefore  had  no  hope  of  being  placed 
ma,  and  wIrm  she  emigrated  found  it  very  hard  to  get  em« 
flonient.  She  regrets  that  she  had  not  been  better  prepared, 
Skfbqgs  of  ixie  to  tell  her  cumpanionsnottocomei  unless  they 
hsfs  learned  to  be  at  least  thoroa^b  senrants.  The  kind 
patron  who  ^ave  her  the  means  of  emigrating  would  have  been 
Tery  gUd  bad  ahe  consented  to  remain  longer  with  as,  but 
t  <:  term  of  her  ticket-of-hsave  had  eiLpired,  and  she  was  free, 
We  hid  no  time  to  repair  the  early  neglect,  as  we  oonld  do 
n&tiiiog  to  detain  her. 

While  in  our  institution  the  matron  complained  one  day  that 
thij  girl  seemed  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to  despondency, 
lad  had  that  morning  aulkily  refused  to  do  any  work.  I  d^-» 
reeled  that  she  should  be  sent  to  my  house,  and  there  we  sal 
together  for  about  two  hours.  Of  course  i  spoke  gently  to  her 
and  reaiK)ned  on  her  conduct.  At  Drst  her  answers  were  short 
ttidsti^^  but  after  a  little  while,  when  1  reminded  her  what 
sain  her  oiiaoonduct  would  give  her  patron  aud  bcnefacior 

Ur.  ,  who  had  given  her  a  further  trial  after  she  had  lost 

by  ill  temper  their  privilege  of  being  sent  to  service,  she  borst 
into  tears  and  then  poured  out  her  hiatory  of  the  paat.  She 
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told  how  she  liad  sorrowed  long  and  hopelessly  in  the  poor- 
house,  oi'teu  wisiiing  that  someone  would  teach  licr  sornctliins^ 
by  which  she  could  enrn  a  subsistancc,  for  thounrh  she  had 
been  employed  in  coarse  work  while  in  the  uiu'on,  slie  had 
never  advanced  farther,  and  when  she  came  to  us  she  could 
]iot  hie  trusted  even  to  wash  stce];ings.    She  read  very  well 
and  wrote  a  fair  hand.      At  lust  T  thought  of  hnviug  lier 
trained  fur  teaching,    hut  reinembcnng  how  uidit  slie  was 
for  the  charge  of  cluldren,  lier  temper  being  uncertain  and 
moodv,  1  considered  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.    Who  in- 
deed  would  employ  her  v^  hcu  aware  of  her  antecedents  ^  She 
was  intelligeut,  nrid  fully  understood  her  position  ;  and  this  it 
was  no  doub(  which  sometimes  made  her  irntnhle  to  the  last 
degree.    In  llie  course  of  the  conversation  1  referrcfl  to,  she 
complained  bitterly  of  her  hard  fate.    I  tried  to  give  her  hope, 
and  prayed  her  to  have  patience,  at  the  same  time  representing 
how  impossible  it  was  that  I  could  keep  her  in  our  house  if  she 
continued  to  disregard  the  matron,  and  give  such  bad  example 
to  the  other  inmates.    "Ohl"  said  the  girl,  "I  know  my  fate. 
I  am  doomed  I  see  !"    I  asked,  how  ?    Why,  ma'am,  I  know 
I  cannot  earn  my  bread  honestly — I  won't  go  back  to  the  union, 
bat  I  will  to  prison."    I  asked  how  she  was  to  return  there  ? 
*'I  canDot  tell  jrou/'  she  replied,    but  once  in  again  I  will 
make  up  my  mmd  to  remain ;  I  shall  be  a  good prUoner^  It 
was  in  vain  I  tried  to  remind  her  that  she  ooold  only  re-enter 
by  infriuging  God's  law.    She  would  not,  nor  conid  ahe  ap* 
paiently  be  brought  to  think  herself  culpable  by  the  very  thought^ 
she  could  only  tell  me  of  the  misery  of  the  poor-hoase,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  prison  contrasted  with  it.     However,  when  I 
promised  that  if  she  conducted  herself  well  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
should  ask  her  kind  benefactor  to  help  her  to  emigrate,  she 
began  to  cheer  np,  and  said  at  once,  ''you  shall  see  that  I 
shall  keep  my  word/'    She  did  so»  fulfilling  every  duty  that 
was  required.    Moreover  she  determined  to  contribute  some- 
thing  towards  the  expense  of  her  voyage,  and  for  this  purpose 
denied  herself  almost  necessary  food,  until  we  were  obliged  to 
remonstrate  with  her  on  the  danger  to  her  health  if  she  con- 
tinued to  eat  so  sparingly.    It  was  too  late  to  commcDce 
teaching  her  any  trade,  and  I  was  afraid  to  give  her  on  trial  to 
any  one  for  domestic  service,  for  her  threat  gave  me  serious  un- 
easiness.   I  could  not  tell  by  what  act  of  violence  she  might 
qualify  herself  again  for  prison.   1  have  delayed  thus  long  on 
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tk»  girl's  histoij,  because  it  illustrates  the  defects  of  both  the 
esUbHshmeiits  in  which  she  bad  iiTfld  so  long  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  pablie,  and  htm  whence  she  was  sent  forth  after  ail  iu 
dttger  of  being  lomd  to  deterre  noominital  wbile  unable  to 
am  her  bread  boiiesty. 

Theae  giris  eonstantlv  spoke  to  ine  of  the  good  food  thej 
got  la  prison,  and  of  ibe  just  manner  in  which  their  work  was 
:iIlotted  U>  them;  above  all  they  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  bong 
aUetoeunvbiletbere.  Tbcyallaeemed  most  grateful  to tbeladj 
mdm,  whom  Ibey  told  me  waa  ever  kind  and  watcliful  over 
tlkem.  They  mentioned  her  care  in  coming  to  taste  the  milk, 
ud  see  that  tbe  bread  was  also  faultless.  V\  hat  a  pity  that  while 
gifiag  them  all  this,  nothing  was  attempted  to  enable  them  to 
gna t bf^Qiood*  S  urely  it  was  not  to  be  exneeted  that  domeetic 
serrants  were  to  be  ^tiraly  anpplied  nom  tbe  prisons.  I 
iboald  think  such  situations  most  unfit  for  diaoharged  priaoncia, 
mnt  bkdf  of  all  otheia  to  bring  danger  to  themeerreay  and 
CM  discontent  on  the  part  of  mistresses.  Wbctewonld  those 
poor  girls  be  more  likely  to  get  habits  of  loxnij,  and  to  find 
OBBMioas  tempting  them  to  betray  trast.  Employ rru  Tit  at 
Wme  or  witb  Uioee  of  their  own  rank  would  I  think  be  far  saSer, 
9i§mg  tbem  more  help  to  anstatn  their  good  resolutions,  and 
nMeintereafc  to  regain  tbe  esteem  and  trust  of  tbe  neigbbouro 
aboot  them.  No  doubt  exceptions  will  occnr,  and  some  excel- 
latKnrants  mnj  be  trained  from  a  prison.  But  there  will  be 
Iff  gmler  help  for  the  many,  by  aecuring  them  in  the  Indoa- 
Imt  School  tbe  knowledge  of  some  means  of  anpport  indepen> 
dert  of  the  hazards  of  service. 

Wbile  speaking  of  the  reformed  girls  I  sbonki  tell  yon  that 
ikhoagb  ve  lodged  tbem  in  onr  Institution  and  gave  them 
«sik«  we  thooght  it  better  to  pay  tbem  their  wagea  weekly  and 
kt  Ibem  spend  tbe  money  as  they  pleased.  By  so  doing  we 
pne  tbem  the  power  and  the  habit  of  self  dependence  and  self 
mhwit.  Each  procured  her  own  food,  and  it  was  only  re- 
fdred  thai  it  si  >uld  be  taken  at  a  fixed  time,  and  in  company 
vitb  the  rest*  It  waa  pleasant  to  see  them  all  silting  ebeerfully 
sadrndally  togetber  at  table,  the  discharged  convict  and  the 
iBiioenl  respeetable  girl  side  by  side.  One  wonld  have  tea 
and  hot  cake :  her  neigbboar  nothing  but  dry  potatoes,  pre- 
ferring to  save,  and  pnrebsse  some  article  of  dress  badly  needed. 
Aadaer  would  give  herself  the  indnlgenee  of  a  salt  herring  and 
batter  witb  her  potaftoet^  while  her  oompanion  would  have  fried 
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bacon.  No  one  seemed  to  tliiuk  it  a  grievance  that  she  could 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  witlnn  view,  anil  thus  monil  trniniiig  went 
on.  The?  nsed  to  take  it  as  a  great  favour  when  1  looked  and 
chatted  with  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  she  from 
whose  store  I  accepted  a  potatoe  deemrd  Iierself  quite  a  favourefl 
individual.  Oh  if  the  pi u^|)'tous  and  gentle  of  our  sex  onK 
remembered  and  were  aware  of  all  the  joy  they  cniild  uive  Ijy 
the  ?mall  sympathy  of  a  cordinl  look  or  word  to  itt  poor,  liow 
much  they  wight  do  to  raise  and  coin  fort  them. 

I  will  now  add  my  pltnot'  the  luduatriai  Scliooi  to  be  attachied 
toeaci)  T^efonnat^r^•. 

Religious  instruction  rind  triiinuiu  <nusr  he  iiic  tirst  and  last 
object.  All  rules  and  reguiatiuti:}  to  be  made  iu  reterence  to 
this  essence  of  their  vifnlity. 

Next,  such  teaching  ns  m  iy  prepare  ea(;h  child  to  take  iier 
place  as  a  useful  member  aud  ioveable  additiou  to  tlie  poor 
man's  fireside. 

Every  ell'ort  to  be  made  to  correct,  if  not  eradicate,  the 
luihits  of  disonler  and  improvidence,  ndded  to  the  general 
junorance  of  household  work,  which  unfortunaiely  characterize 
our  people  wherever  llu-y  are  domesticated.  This  real  regener- 
ation may  be  secured  by  earnest  :ifid  unwearied  efforts,  while 
the  children  are  under  tlie  subjcciion  of  those  eDtroated  with 
the  manai^emcnt  of  the  Industrial  Homes. 

Every  school  must  have  a  class  of  piam  work  into  whicK 
each  chdd  must  pass  as  she  enters,  iifid  there  remain  until 
able  to  make  a  shirt  creditably.  Special  premiums  to  be  given 
yearly  to  such  as  distinguish  themselve-^  iti  p  itcliing  and  every 
other  kind  of  reparation  of  clothes,  darning  stockings,  &c.  &c. 

A  class  should  also  be  formed  for  the  himse-work.  Washing 
rooms,  cleaning  grattts,  making  up  donnitories,  &c. 

A  class  for  IcaniiuL'  to  cook,  tireat  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  a  clever  head  tor  this  depart tnent.  She  alone  should 
be  permanent  in  it,  lier  helpers  being  urawn  from  the  classe:*, 
and  left  wiih  her  long  enough  to  be  made  to  uuderat^iMi  tiia 
business  thoroughly. 

A  class  for  the  laundry.  When  made  good  washers  of  tho 
plain  clothes  of  the  house,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  tiie  ktiowieU^ 
and  practice  necessary  tu  makeuj)  shirts. 

The  literary  classes  to  be  distinct  frum  tiie  trainingoigauizalioo* 
It  may  beoptional  w  ith  each  esiabhslimeiit  to  accept  the  aid  of  the 
JNatiouai  iiystem  tor  the  iuur  boun;  required  bjf  tUe  iiuard;  bul 
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•nJy  80  far  as  it  is  no  hindrance  to  the  religions  tratoiug.  It 
eraJdnot  po^ibljr  beacoeptcdif  itsordinafjriil^  were  RqtiireJ 
tobekept.  Special  exemption  from  certain  regulations  should 
bt  Qoaceded,  otherwiae,  in  aiming  at  inteilecutal  colture  for 
sir  ehildren,  their  hearts  and  souls  might  he  iost»  as  sincere 
and  earnest  pietj  must  be  ioculcated  ut  e?ery  step  both  bj 
vord  and  deed,  otherwise  the  veij  title  of  leformatofj  masi 
koone  a  mockery. 

Iveij  school  must  secure  to  each  child  the  certainly  of 
kmng  to  read,  and  write^  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
soffideBt  at  least  for  the  details  of  liouse-keepiiig.  A  special 
io^pedor  should  be  charged  with  this  liteiBry  sapervisiou,  and 
be  required  to  visit  the  schools  constantly. 

The  di$tribaiio&  of  the  school  hours  to  be  entirely  o[)tiooai 
with  the  Managers  of  the  Hornet  m  they  should  depend  on  the 
kind  of  labor  adapted  for  the  employaeot  and  fntnre  sup)>ort 
01  the  children.  As  it  would  be  essential  to  the  sucr^  o  f  the 
Industrial  and  Presenratory  Schools  that  weU  oondnctcd  child* 
m  dMNikl  attend  tbem«  it  would  be  well  that  part  of  the  pe* 
esnivy  profit  arising  from  the  work  of  the  interns  shuald 
kederotd  to  giving  one  meal  to  the  extern  children.  A  certain 
sm  alio  abould  be  laid  a^ide  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  wants 
oCtbc  intern  child  when  leaving  the  Home. 

Ii  eoadnsionf  when  I  propose  to  give  the  Catholic  Gonvicta 
arts  tks  care  of  nuns  in  the  first  instance^  it  is  not  by  any  means 
mj  lih  or  iatentioB  to  exclude  from  the  gloiioua  work  of 
scteouog  the  poor  prisoners  any  ladies  who  may  be  willing  and 
cipsUs  of  accepting  this  responsibilit^t  on  the  approval  of  those 
if^ouited  to  examine  their  qualifications  for  this  all  important 
trost.  It  may  be  a  completion  of  the  work,  if  secubrs,  endowed 
viUi  the  necessary  requirements,  niidertake  it,  bat  much  oir* 
esnspcetion  aitd  a  aeaiching  acrotiny  should  be  used  befure 
tkar  eleetion.  The  charge  is  so  onerous,  and  requires  such 
ntire  devotedness,  that  no  nersons»  unless  separated  from 
«nk%  tkS)  or  at  least  worldly  pleasures^  can  be  deemed  wor* 
tl^  of  the  tfuaL  Bui  I  have  no  doubt  some  snob  will  present 
Ihensches  and  they  ahould  be  accepted  cordially.  Their  help 
mid  be  most  important,  as  classes  may  be  confided  to  them 
vith  the  certainty  that  their  worldly  experience  would  enable 
thm  to  bring  additional  and  valuable  help  to  the  efforts  of  the 
CMiDiunities'. 
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The  above  sketch  of  a  regulation  for  JB^fornuitories  is  of 
course  very  imperfect.    It  would  be  ia][X)S8ible  to  give  a  rule 
applicable  to  each  individual  home.    Special  details  mast  be 
left  to  the  Ladj-lnspeotor,  fulfilling  an  ofiBce  which  I  deem 
indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  the  entire  sjstem. 
Much  must  depend  in  the  £rst  ioaUitce  on  the  class  of  prison- 
en  selected  for  admission,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  kind 
of  occupation  chosen  for  them.    To  those  who  fear  the  experi- 
ment of  encoura^ng  respectable  children  to  freqnent  the  In* 
duatrial  clasaes^  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  saj  that  sach  admixture 
can  never  be  attempted,  except  in  cases  where  the  strictest 
watchfulness  is  exercised  by  the  manager  with  regard  to  the 
sti^  of  Beformation  arrived  at  by  the  class  mo:«t  needing 
SQi)ervision,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  extern 
children  attending.    The  latter  class  are  in  reality  far  less  ex- 
posed to  danger  under  the  roof  of  an  Indostciai  School  than 
they  are  by  remaining  at  home,  where  perhaps  in  their  own 
lane,  or  lodgings  they  are  hourly  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unconvicted  rogue.    Be  it  also  remembered  that  all  Inda^triai 
Schools  need  not  be  Reformatory  Institalions,  or  even  claasi* 
fied  preservatory  establishment.^.    !Many  classes  of  industry 
may  be  attached  to  ordinary  schools,  by  benevolent individual^i, 
and  these  will  find  their  advantage  in  the  fact  that  commercial 
travellers  will  come  to  the  larger  market.    The  greater  the 
number  of  these  Schools,  the  better  for  each,  the  more  work 
done,  and  the  greater  the  variety,  the  more  chance  of  large 
orders.    It  was  so  in  Cork,   We  were  often  able  to  give  help 
to  Schools  whose  workers  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  our  own* 
and  being  certain  of  such  supplementary  aid,  we  were  able  to 
take  large  orders  including  various  kinds  of  work.  The 
beginners  were  given  such  portbns  as  they  could  undertake, 
and  the  entire  was  completed  bj  the  trained  hands. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  girls  are  to  remain 
always  at  the  Industrial  ochooL  In  that  event  how  should 
loom  be  made  for  the  new  comers?  I  should  anticipate  a 
similar  result  to  that  experienced  in  the  South.  T)ie  girls 
after  a  time  were  enabled  to  set  up  on  their  own  account.  In 
Mr.  Maguire*s  account  of  the  National  Exhibition  185:2,  it  is 
mentioned  that  1  found  one  of  our  bests  hands  on  one  occasion 
in  her  humble  home  surrounded  by  twenty  children  whom  she 
had  selected  to  enable  her  to  finish  an  order  she  had  obtained 
for  herstlf  from  one  of  the  monster  eAtabli^limcnts.   Slie  had 
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ben  9  most  attentive,  well-conducted  girl,  and  when  I  missed 
hn  (rom  School,  I  feared  she  was  ill.  She  seemed  quite 
slanned  when  I  entered,  but  wan  quickly  reassured  bj  the  evi- 
dent  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  see  her  success.  This  giri 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  IM 
co!ne  to  the  School  from  the  Fever  Hospital.  Another  sop- 
poaed  truant,  whom  I  accosted  one  day  in  the  street,  informed 
me  that  she  was  then  herself  paying  £2  10s  Od  weekly  wages. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  shirt  trade.  Agents  came 
from  England  and  cut  out  shirts,  which  they  gave  at  the 
comster  to  those  who  had  been  trained  at  our  Schools,  and 
thus  prepared  to  take  work  on  their  own  responsibility.  With- 
out the  operation  of  Industrial  Schools  they  could  never  have 
acquired  ao  much  knowledge  ;  they  were  brought  to  it  gra> 
doilly,  and  we  were  all  the  while  enabled  to  pay  the  learner 
St  every  stage,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
work  to  be  executed. 

After  a  few  days,  a  child  could  hem,  and  was  perfected  so 
kf  ;  her  mother  often  accompanied  her,  and  was  taught  to 
fio^ ;  while  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  same  family  was  taught 
the  other  parts — the  advantages  of  centralisation  and  unity 
beoAQiiig  manifest.  A  child  who  had  perhaps  given  up  em- 
Imadery  or  sewed  mnslin  work,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  re- 
BiinloDg  enough  at  it  to  make  it  really  productive,  wa9^  easily 
Brooght  to  apply  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  to  the  button 
bde  work  of  a  shirt,  while  the  good  vel/ier  became  at  once  a 
good  finisher  of  fronts.  I  have  already  pruved  to  you  that  one 
wnafacture  produced  another.  Tlie  same  embroidery  enabled 
us  lo  accept  an  order  for  cloth  waistcoats,  by  which  our  child- 
ren contiuued  for  several  mouths  to  earn  from  six  to  eight 
shilliogs  a  week.  The  very  designs  from  which  the  patterns 
were  formed,  were  also  of  home  manufacture.  1  got  them  done 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  drawing  schools. 

Why  do  I  detail  all  these  particulars  ?  just  to  encourage 
tkoSB  who  listen  to  inv  pleadings  for  the  establishment  of 
thffc  schools,  li  s  I  much  was  actually  accomplisljed  in  llrj 
Jijidst  of  intiurneralilc  obstac  a^l^lllJ:  Iroui  want  of  money, 
of  knowledge, and  of  sufficient  h(  i[),wli;it  might  not  be  liuped  if 
ieforoiatofy  Establishments  dnitcd  ovei  tiic  country 
'ere  given  the  means  of  c  iusuig  iht  blessings  of  iudustry 
to  be  spread  ihrougbout  ilu;  land. 
But  X  have  exceeded  all  buuuda  m  the  length  ul  liiia  u6/  i(J</^' 
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miU.    Be  thankfoi  that  jou  have  at  last  come  to  the  end* 
Tempt  me  no  mote  to  write  letters.    Yoa  might  cause  me  to 
become  what  I  so  much  deprecate — ^a  mere  theorist.   We  have 
a  strnggh'ng  school  to  mind  just  at  this  moment.    As  a  cson- 
sequence  of  the  late  American  failures,  the  work  is  wretchedly 
paid ;  and  at  snch  a  crtsia  there  is  nothing  left  for  na  to  do  but 
to  pat  on  a  higher  pressure  of  kindliness^  and  sympathy  by 
▼isiting  oar  children  more  frequently,  talking  oyer  their  bopea 
and  concerns^  and  looking  after  the  truants.    In  this  way 
alone  can  we  endeavour  to  keep  the  school  together  until  some 
help  shall  be  providentially  sent  us.   If  you  think  these  details 
too  long,  select  what  may  be  useful,  and  cut  away  the  rest.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  art  of  writbg,  and  may  only  wear}'  the 
reader  I  would  fain  interest*   Use  therefore  your  own  discre- 
tion on  the  matter  and  be  sure  that  whatever  you  decide  ou 
will  satisfy 

Tours,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely 

E.  W. 

March  1SS8. 


This  letter,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  whose  former  commaai'^ 
cations  to  thk  laisH  auAHtBELT  rkvisw  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  English  and  Inah 

Press,  and  which  have  loaded  our  tabic  uiih  private  letters,  in 
approval  of,  or  requesting  furtlier  information  from  the  writer, 
appears  to  os  of  the  vastest  importance.  It  would  be  important 
at  any  period,  but  just  at  this  particular  time,  when  a  Refer- 

njatory  Schooiij'  Bill  lui  iiLlautl  on  the  point  of  beinj;  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  its  importance  and  value  are  a  huudred 
fold  increased. 
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pre«i ugly  m|iiire(3,  in  Ireland,  but  it  must  must  also  be  recollect- 
ed that  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  tloalijig,  uudcvclopcd  crime,  that 
cnme  which  always  lurka  oader  waot,  and  wUich  the  Indastriai 
Sehool,  father  than  the  Befonnatory,  k  calottlatedi  to  meet.  It 
MM  ahrayabe  kept  dearly  io  mind  that  the  little,  idle,  wander- 
ii.g,  workless,  iguur.iut  "  loafing"  child  of  to-day  may  become 
the  predatory  city  arab,''  the  **  home  heathen/'  of  to-morxow. 
Ail  who  are  acqtiaiBted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Beformatory 
question  know  this,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  who 
d'j  krir.w  the  question  most  thoroughly  are  those  who  desire 
mo^  ardently  to  see  Itiduslriai  Schools  established  on  safe  aud 
sure  pHnciples  throughout  every  portion  of  these  kingdoms* 
It  is  a  Christbn  and  a  wise  desire,  because  it  is  founded  on 
tk«t  unquebtioiiable  truth  which  the  Aberdem  Industrial 
Sclioola  take  for  their  motto— P&kv£X1Ion  is  bjsttkb  than 

CUftl. 

We  are  ardently  anxious  for  a  Beformatory  Schools'  act  for 

lhi5Con!itrv, but  if  thai  act  be  uiiaccuinpanied  by  an  extension  of 
Ihnhps  Jclf  modiGed  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
Ireland,  the  work  will  be,  in  our  mind,  but  half  accomplished. 
We  have,  doubtless,  numbers  of  juvenile  criminals,  but  we 
have  a  still  more  numerous  body  of  juvenile  idlers.  Our  Poor 
Bouses  train  up  girls  who  must  live  idle  in  the  Poor  House, 
and  starve  in  the  world,  or  become  criminal  to  obtain  a  gaol 
asinteiuince,  or  sinful  to  flaunt  in  the  wretched  tawdriness  of 
the  prostitute.  They  are  helpless  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
tiiey  are  a  disgrace  to  the  legislation  vUiich  legalizes  a  system 
i»  unnatural  in  management  as  it  is  unchristian  and  unwise 
ia  design. 

in..^  arc  the  Poor*Honee»reared  girls:  change  the  sex,  and 
efery  erii  is  but  more  strongly,  and  more  dangerously,  and 
more  patently  developed. 

however,  a  sound,  well  designediaud  carefully  carried  out 
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system  of  industrial  tisiiiing  were  adopted,  a  sjsttsi  iesebiiig 

self-reliance,  aiKi  self- respect,  this  coupled  with  Reformatory 
Schools^  would  make  our  now famishing  and  daugerous" 
cbuves  of  javeniles  one  of^  as  Maij  Carpenter  tenderij  and 
thoughtfolly  calls  them,    Uiile  9km9r9,^  and  something  moro 

like  the  Httle  ones  amongst  whom  our  Saviour  sat,  and  whum  he 
said  we  should  resemble  if  we  hoped  to  be  his  Iriends. 
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No.  XXIX.— APRIL.  1858. 


Ait  L— odd  PHASES  IN  LITBRATOBE. 

SIXTH  f  AP£iU* 

1.  Typcjrapiia,  or  Ihe  Printers  Instructor,  including  an  ae^ 

count  of  the  origin  of  Printing,  with  Biographical  Noticei 
of  tkt  Printers  of  Ftngland  from  Caxton  to  ihe  tlo^e 
the  SiaieeiUA  Qmtttr^.  Bj  J,  Johoaon,  PriDter,  London: 
Longman  and  Co.,  18^4. 

2.  Orunnes  de  rimpnMerie  de  Park.    Par  J.  Chcvillier. 

Paris,  1694. 

3.  AnnaUi  J^poyrapkiea.    Norimbergce  :  1793. 

4.  Euai  snr  les  Lima  dans  l'Jntiqui4/.   Par  H.  G^rand. 

Paris:  1840. 

PiECBi  OF  Books  in  Ancibnt  Tiices  and  in  run  Middlb 
Ao£?.^<«  The  ancients  apprise  vis,  according  to  Aa1iis*Gellius, 
that  Plato,  Ibongb  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  patrimony,  pur* 
chassd  for  10,000  deniers  (£400)  the  three  books  of  tfie  P^- 
tbsgmean  Philolans,  and  from  which  Plato issaid  to  have  derived 
tbe  greater  part  of  his  Timaeui.  Some  authors  assert  that 
thi^  stun  was  given  htm  b^  his  friend  Dtonysius  of  Syraeuse. 
B  ii  also  related  that  Aristotle^  after  the  death  of  Spensippus, 
p^thiee  attic  talents  (£659)  tor  some  books  composed  by 
fidkmopher*  This  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
Amsmonej,  was  about  72,000  sesterces.  Timon,  in  bis 
Iftnebooksof  satires^  gives  Tent  to  his  maligiiitj ;  apostrophizes 
fbt'j,  whom  he  tells  ns  was  verj  poor,  in  consequence  of  hav- 


TTorthe  oCh«r  papers  of  this  ssrist  see  Irish  Qdarteblt  R6vnw> 
TotYL,  No.  23,  p-  439.  No.  24, p.  047.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  25,  p.  I. 
ira«^p.267.    No.  27  p.  629. 
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ing  purchased  at  a  very  high  rate  a  treatise  on  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  which  he  obtained  some  plagiarisms  for  liia 
famous  dialogue.  The  following  are  Timon's  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject:— *'  And  thou  also  Plato,  thou  hast  been  seized  with  the 
desire  of  improving  thyself,  and  purchased  with  so  much  money 
a  little  book,  by  the  aid  of  which  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  write 
thy  pelf."* 

We  have  here  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  prices  given 
for  books  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but  few  evidences  have 
been  afforded  us  on  this  subject.  Martial,  however^  furaiabes 
ns  with  a  few. 

"  Near  the  Torum  of  Coesar,"  wrote  he  in  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  epigram  of  his  second  book,  "may  be  seen  a  shop, 
the  entire  front  of  which  is  covered  with  titles  of  works,  where 
with  the  glance  of  an  eye  you  can  read  the  names  of  all 
the  poets.  Entering  there  and  addressing  joniaelf  to 
Atrectus,  the  nnme  of  the  shopkeeper,  you  nsk  for  my  book. 
Ue  lakes  from  the  first  or  second  shelf  a  Martial  well  bound 
and  ornamented  with  purpie,  which  he  sells  to  jou  for  five 
deniers"  (about  3s.) 

The  work  alluded  to  here  is  the  first  book  of  Martial'a  Epi^ 
gramSf  composed  of  seven  hundred  liius.  Besides,  speakiiij^ 
of  his  thirteenth  book,  composed  of  a  iiundred  and  twenty-seven 
▼cry  brief  title  pages,  and  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines, 
the  same  poet  wrote  {Ef^  3) :  ''E  very  body  sought  to  procure  this 
little  book,  which  sold  so  dear,  four  sesterces  (about  nine  pence) 
four !  too  much.  If  the  bookseller  Tryphon  had  sold  it  for 
two,  he  would  still  have  had  profil If  this  Epigram  might 
be  taken  literally,  it  followed  that  iMartiid's  bookseller  in  selling 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  poet  for  four  sesterces  gained  more 
than  cent  per  cent  profit  on  each  copy. 

The  following  .ire  «^(  )rae  particulars  of  the  prices  given  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  which  will  complete  those  which  we  nave  already 
inserted. 

.  In  090  Benedict  Biscop,  monk  and  founder  of  the  monas- 
lery  of  Wearmouthy  sold  to  Egfnde,  King,  of  Northumberland, 
a  manuscript  on  cosmography  for  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land. 


*  Attic  Nights,  book  TIT.,  ch.  17,  Collection  Dubochil.  See  also 
Diogeaet  Laiirtius^  Life  of  PUto. 
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In  1174,  Walter,  prior  of  Saint  Swithin,  at  Winchester, 
purchased  tbe  HmmlicM  of  B^e  and  (he  pMller  of  Saint 
Aaltin,  for  tvehe  measures  of  barlev,  and  a  palliam,  on  irhieli 
via  lepicaentt^d,  in  embroiderj*  the  hiatorj  of  Saint  Berinaa 
conTerting  a  &aon  king.* 

W.  de  fiowton  sold  to  tbe  Abbot  of  Croxton»  in  1276,  a 
Bible  expounded,  for  ^  oMrka  of  8iiver»  about  (hirtj.four 
whiUt  the  constmcdon  of  tvo  arcliea  of  the  Bridge  of 
9  at  this  period  cost  onlj  twentj.five  pound?.  In  the 
rrgistrr  of  tbe  Pnoij  of  BoUon,  in  the  jrear  1S05«  ri  iy  be 
foand  this  note :  Pro  qnodam  lihro  SententiamiD  empt.  XX\S. 
It  was  the  book  of  Senteooea  of  the  famona  Peter  Lombard. 
ThfT  would  have  got  tiro  fat  oxen  for  the  same  price. 

Iq  a  deed  of  1*332,  GeoSroj  de  Saint  Liger,  one  of  the 
derka  of  the  libcarf  of  Paria,  admovledged  and  coQfessed 
having  aold  and  tnrrendered,  under  mortgage  of  all  his  goods 
and  goarantee  of  his  bodj,  a  book  entitled,  Speculum  hutariaU 
menmuimdiM€iJPan9ieMie$f  divided  and  boond  in  four  vol- 
ttnei,  covered  in  red  leather,  to  a  nobleman,  Oirard  de  Moo* 
taga.  Advocate  to  tbe  King  in  Pariiaflienty  for  the  aaoderate 
asm  of  fortv  Paris  Brrea 

The  book  of  Pierre  Gomealor»  Scolmtica  HMoria,  taken  at 
Ibe battle  of  Poictiers,  was  altMards  bought  for  100  marka 
ofdvcr,  (about  66  livres  sterling),  by  the  Coantof  Saiisbaiy. 

Petrarch  (who  died  in  1S7^)»  reiatea  in  a  letter  addressed  -to 
bis  friend  Penna,  that  Toaeoay  bia  maatcr  of  gfanmar  and  rheto- 
ne,  bdag  aygieat  bbertine, »  as  obliged,  in  order  lo  paj  hia  debta 
to  pawn  two  amaD  volumes  of  Cieero* 

A  verf  old  doooment  of  the  aame  period,  (1393),  the  truth 
cf  which  ifl  nnimpeachable,  relates  that  ALzacie  de  Bit- vis,  a 
of  Booollee,  wife  to  Boniface  the  Magnificent  of  CasteU 
laae,  Baron  of  Germanj,  in  making  her  will,  bequ*  allied  to  a 
fangkd/,  her  daogbter,  a  certain  nnmber  of  hooks  in  irhich 
veft  inaeited  nil  the  bodj  of  laws,  formed  and  designed  ou 
lanbaient  in  the  moat  deg^nt  hand-writing ;  she  enjoined  her 
ttat  n  enae  she  wna  dboot  to  marrj,  ahe should  select  a  gentle* 
auB  of  the  long  rdbe,  n  joriaconsnltj  and  that  at  her  death  she 


•  V.mx'Tlj  rvTat^s  that  in  1120,  Ifaitiii,  a  monk  selected  bj  the  Con- 
real  id  at.  i^iiuonu  »  Bury  to  tviMfribe  aeopj  of  the  Bible,  ooold  wA 
fhttin  fSTi  iimi  nt  f~  ^aC"' *  -*|f^ 
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wouid  bequeath  to  him  thit  rich  mid  most  ¥8108616  Ireasore^  ss 
being  a  portioti  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  iiae»  or  even  discovered, 
Gutlenberg  being  the  originator.  Qentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  anch  of  the  noble  houaea  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treaanre  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance ;  becaaae 
libraries  containing  such  vorka  iiaually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  couhJ  not  be  copied  or  trauacnbed  for  even  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  acarce,  ao  verj  difficttit 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  eateem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  poaaeased  themselves  of  thoae  tieaaored 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully."^ 

In  131)4,  Louia  d^Orleana  bought  of  OlivfT  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another: 
Ikeviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumea,  covered  in  white 
leatlit  was  purchased  by  the  aame  prince,  the  18th  of  JlVbra* 
ary  1 31)7,  for  200  golden  fraiJca. 

In  1396,  Jiicques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paria,  aoid 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  in  which  were  contained,  the  JAvre  du  Trevor, 
the  Livre  des  Bois,  the  Secret  dee  Secrez,  and  the  Lit>re  de 
<  Edrille  Fanveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Laneat^ter;  and  in  the  other 
the  Rimant  de  la  Ruse,  the  Teeta/neui  de  maietre  Jean  de  MtUJe^ 
and  I  he  Livre  des  E'Schez  maraliee,  illuminated  wiih  acure  aud 
gold,  and  containing  iikenesses.t 

In  14  00  a  co])y  of  the  Eotnance  of  the  jRoee,X  ,waa  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty«thr6e  pounda. 


*  Lllistorie  et  Chroniqua  ds  FrovencQ^  de  Catar  de  Nostfadainaaw 

hyon,  in  folio  p.  5!6. 

f  See  the  bibliuthcque  de  Charles  d'Orleaus,  i  mu  Chateau  de  Bioi«,liy 
Le  Rous  de  LiDcj,  Biblioth^ue  de  TEcole  dei  chmrtee,  toL  6.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  tliig  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  nuoiber 
of  books,  but  thvM'  voiumeij  were  almost  all  ornamcntrd  with  such  gor- 
geoul•lle^.s,  tiiiiL  it  wuuhi  be  impossible  to  give  a  ju&l  idea  oi  the  relative 
▼alneeftucb  work, 
t  I  or  an  acoottDt  of  this  book  tee  Ibisb  QoAaTBELY  Rbtisw. 
.  lio.  24»  p.  673. 
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Let  H€9m  wkieh  Cliarles  the  YI.  gave,  in  1411^^  to  the 
DochcM  of  Burgundy,  cost  600  crowns. 

An  aodent  eerull  at  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  re- 
corded that  in  thej  purchased  for  seven  francs  the  works 
ef  Feter  Luntbard.  This  jear  they  might  have  had,  for 
(he  fame  tniD,  seveiily  bushels  of  corn. 

Thb  End  of  November,  1447,  Lantimer  de  Oisors  made  a 
barpinwith  Guiliaume  Tuleu,  proctor  to  the  Hotel  Dieuat  Paris 
bj  which  he  obtained  entrance  into  the  hospital  and  pennis^sion 
to  dwell  there  on  condition  of  his  bestowing  a  manuscript  en- 
titled he  PeUgriuage  de  la^vie  kumainef  written  about  the  year 
1358,  by  Guilleville,  a  Bernardine  reli^'ous  of  Chuales ;  in  order 
itid  Lantimer  to  obtain  {)ardon  of  his  sins,  and  that  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  would  prant  in  his  I^ulU  to  the  Hotel 
Diee  the  power  of  munilainiMii  iiiiii  lor  that  sum,  and  a;i  iiiteii- 
tbn  also  ihroij^ii  God's  mercy  for  himself,  his  wife,  chihlreii, 
fcther,  motiK  r,  friends,  niid  benefactors,  both  living  atul  (h'a(l, 
aad  esptci.illy  master  A'^icole  Ducar,  surgeon  to  King 
Oiarles,  whom  may  God  absolve  for  having;  ^iven  him  this 
hook,  and  may  he  parUcipate  iiuu  ni  ubluiuing  pardon  of 
his  sins.'^ 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  fil'tecnth  century,  Cardinal  James 
Piccolomini  iiaviug  rcque^ltd  tlie  1  lorenLine,  Acciaioli  to  [)ur- 
chase  for  lum  a  Josephus,  Acciaioli  not  daring  to  buy  this 
work  in  consequences  of  its  very  high  price  offered  to  the  Car- 
dinal, ihree  voiumes  of  Plutarch  for  8  crowns  of  Gold,  and  the 
EpntUi  uf  Seneca  for  16  crowns. 

\Ve  tind  \\\  the  liitii  buuk  of  the  Ep'idles  of  Antonio  Panor- 
niita,  d  lutler  addressed  by  this  savant  to  the  Kine  of  Naphs, 
Alp  iion>o  V.  the  enlipjhtened  supporter  of  literature,  (who  died 
in  14o3).    The  ioilowmg  is  a  translation  : — 

"Havnifj  l)een  apprised  that  t!ie  works  of  Livy,  in  good  type 
are  St  ill nir  in  I'loreuce  for  120  golden  crowns,  I  request  your 
.Majt.-iy  to  purchase  in  my  nume,  and  send  to  me  the  works  of 
tliia  lii-tonan,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating 
the  Kh}g  of  Books.  In  a  sliort  time  1  liope  to  be  enabled  to 
procure  money  to  reimbu!'s(  \uu  for  thi>^  purchase,  I  desire, 
Lotttver,  very  much  to  know  u  ho  lias  acted  a  wiser  part,  Poggio 
or  me.  He,  in  order  to  purchase  a  villa  at  Florence,  soUl  a 
Livy  that  fidd  been  magniliccntly  transcribed  in  his  own  hand 
wluUt  1  have  sold  ;«n  estate  to  buy  a  Livy." 

We  read  in  the  twentieth  epistle  ot  Uaguin  4  Fichet,  that. 
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haviog  been  commissioned  by  one  of  his  Italian  fnends  to  par- 
chase  at  Paris,  a  concordance  of  (lie  Bible,  he  could  only  find 
one  very  well  written  copy,  whicli  the  bookseller  FMobasoias 
Would  sell  for  100  golden  crowns. 

Jjouis  XI  having  learned  thai  the  Faculty  of  Medicww  WC» 
in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  Rases,  a  celebrated  Ambio 
Physician  of  the  tenth  century,  demanded  a  loan  of  itffomthe 
Faculty  for  the  purpose  ol  transcribing  it.  We  have  here  tho 
reply  addressed  to  him  by  the  body. 

"  Our  Soveriigu  Lord,  whilst  m  our  humility  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  vour  favour,  and  desire  to  inform  yoil>  OOr 
Sovereign  Lord,  luat  tlu'  president,  Messire  Jean  de  laDrie«che, 
has  commissioned  us  to  buy  that  you  can  have  the  rescript  fo? 
v%  liu  li  you  h;vve  sent,  Totion  coiitinens  Rasis^  in  order  to  trens- 
cribu  u  ;  but  as  we  possess  but  one  copy,  we  require  a  guerdon 
for  its  security,  Sire,  being  tlie  most  valuable  and  rare  treasure 
in  our  iaculty,  and  not  to  be  procured  lNcw  here.  Nevertheless, 
desiring  with      our  hearts  to  comply  with  your  request,  we 
\\\[\  lorward  llic  book  for  transcription,  provided  you  deposit 
certain  vessels  of  silver  and  other  securities  to  bail  us  as  to  its 
safety:  thu^,  accurdiiiL;  to  the  stauucs  of  our  faculty,  must  be 
complied  with,  havinir  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  to  guard 
and  preserve  it,  which,  vvitliduL  such  observance  could  never 
have  been  accomplished.  I'rayuig  to  God,  Sire,  &c.    This  29 
November,  1171.**    Farther  on  it  has  been  recorded  that  the 
security  recjuiri  J  b}  iht  faculiY  Imd  been  fixed  to  12  marcs  of 
silver  and  20  sterlings,  and  iluu  l>oside  Mahngrc  should  go 
security  lor  a  hundred  i^olden  crowns.* 

As  mitrht  be  supposeci  tin  discovery  of  |)rinting  pulled  down 
rapidly  I  IK  [)rice  of  manuscripts.    "What  acts  of  thanks!'* 
■wrote  Jean  Aiidre  Bishop  of  Aleria  to  Po])e  Paul  li.,  "should 
not  the  Christian  and  literary  world  render  to  you  for  haviDf^ 
introduced  printing  into  home.    Is  it  not  a  great  glory  and 
honor  for  your  tloliness  to  have  procured  for  .^o  many  of  your 
pour  people  tho  facility  of  forniiiiL:  ;k  library  at  comparatively 
trifling  ex[)ense,  and  of  piircliasniL':  for  20  crowns  correct 
volumes  which  some  time  since  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for 
100  cruwiis,  though  filled  with  the  errors  of  t lie  copyists  ?  At 

*    Historia  Uoiver&itatis  PariAiensis,"  b?  Du  Boulay>  vol.  v.  p. 
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ve  can  buy  a  volume  cheaper  than  forioerlj  we  would 
for  binding."* 

Td  conclude  all  we  have  written  on  the  price  and  value  of 
boolu  before  the  discovcrv  of  nrintins:.  we  do  not  consider  it 
mievant  to  shew  by  the  following  catalogue  that  in  1521  a 
■nail  classic  library  could  be  formed  at  but  trifling  expense. 
We  ropy  it  icxluailv  Iruin  an  unpublished  inventory  taken  at 
Paris  the  22nd  of  March,  1528,  aitcr  the  death  of  M.  Pot, 
who  whilst  livincr  had  been  the  kind's  councillor,  president  of  in- 
quiry, ireasurer  and  cauon  of  La  Saiute  Ciittpelle  of  the  Palace  :— 

Sols.  Deniers 


AnlwOdfiui 
Aniot  fwefiMio  de  rat  gettoa  (sic) 
Aldindn 

Goani  de  offieik  com  oomii«D(o.  1  vol. 
NataiB  Deorum,  textus  avec  SalliM* 
tot  cam  eommento 
iMOttknes  CiceroDis  cum  Commeiito 
Bctorica  CiceroniA  cum  Cooimento 
Plnii  Ciceronis 

CoaiDentaria  Cesarii  (sic)^  Veuize 
Uogeoes  Laercius 
Opera  Dyonisii 
Herodiani  historic 

bidoris  sinonima,  escript  h  la  luaim 

en  parchemiu  .... 

l^tus  Liviu^i,  3  vol. 
Lndauus  cum  interpretatioiie  Erasmi 
Philostratus  de  vita  Apuloui  (xlpoliumi) 
Optra  Plaloiiis        ....  • . 

Pliaius,     \  u]<.       ...  ... 

Priscianii^  cain  Coimnt'nto 

iaipfC;>bioa  tl'Aide  .... 

Opera  Senesce,  1  vol. 
Suetanius  cuui  couiuiuiilu»  impression 

de  Veniie.  ••• 
Conu  lms  Tacitus  ... 
TLucides  (Thucydides)  de  Bello 
Pelomponesaaco  (Pelopouesiaco) 
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*  Dedication  of  th« Epistles  aiid  Treatises  of  Saint  Jerome.' 
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The  tnaTin^cript  from  which  we  have  extracted  these'  dcteik 
forms  a  volume  in  quurtd  on  parchment,  and  belongs  to  the  a** 
chives  of  Bourges.  We  are  indebted  for  thra  commnnioidmi 
to  an  enterprising  and  learned  antiquary,  M.  le  BaroB  de  Gir- 
ardut  Prefect  at  Bourges.  Olievillier'^  Origenes  de  Tlmpri- 
Diieric  dc  Paris,  quarto,  1694,  p.  S19,  may  also  be  consutttsd. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  applied  to  the  roooaalic  scribes 
alone ;  however,  it  is  necessary  here  to  apeak  of  the  accolar copy- 
ists, who  were  an  important  class  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
supplied  tlie  functions  of  the  bibliopole  of  the  ancients.  But  the 
transcribing  trade  numbered  three  or  four  distinct  branches. 
Tliere  were  tlie  Librarii  Antiqnarii,  Nokarii,  and  the  liloflM^ 
nators — occasionally  these  professions  were  all  united  in  on»^ 
trhere  perserverance  or  talent  had  acCquired  a  knowledge  of 
these  varioui*  arts.  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
competition  between  these  contending  bodies.  The  notarii 
were  jealous  of  the  librarii,  and  the  librarii  in  their  turn  were 
envious  of  the  antiqnarii/  who  devoted  their  ingenuity  to  the 
transcription  and  repairing  of  old  books  especially,  rewriting 
'^such  parts  as  were  defective  or  erased,  and  restoring  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  binding.  Being  learned  in  old  writings  they 
corrected  and  revised  the  copies  of  ancient  codices  ;  of  this  class 
we  find  mention  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodoros  and 
Isidore.*  "They  deprived/'  says  Astle,  *'  the  poor  libraiii,  or 
common  scriptores^  of  great  part  of  their  business,  so  that  they 
foutid  it  ditficnlt  to  gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
familic:}.  Thi:^  put  them  about  finding  out  more  expeditious 
methods  of  transcribing  books.  They  formed  the  letter  small- 
er, and  made  use  of  more  conjugations  and  abbreviations  than 
had  been  usual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  till  the  letters 
became  exceedingly  small  and  extremely  diffieolt  to  be  read."-f- 
Tlie  fact  of  there  existing  a  class  of  men,  whose  fixed  employ- 
ment or  profession  was  solely  confined  to  the  transcription  of 
ancient  writings  and  to  the  repairing  of  tattered  copies,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  common  scribes,  and  depending  entirely 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  art  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  subsis- 
tence, leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  ancient  manuscripts  were 


*  Mnratorl  Dissert.  QaadrsgeBimaterCiat  vol*  iii.  oolumn  d49. 
t  Astis'a  Origin  of  Writing,  p.  l^S.— 6«ea]#o  Montfaucon  Pabra. 
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\ff  to  nmw  to-wj  •cam  in  tliiMe  <)ajp»;  for  how  absurd  and 
wkss  it  would  bave  been  for  men  to  qnalifr  ihemaeJves  for 
kaBKiiteg  these  antiquated  aod  veneimbie  ooliieea,  if  tne re  had 
ban  «o  probability  of  obtaining  them  to  inmacribe.  The  lact 
too  of  ita  beeoning  the  ^object  of  so  raoch  cotDpalitkm  piovea 
hc-x  [Treat  was  tlie  demarod  for  their  labour.* 

We  are  unuble,  wiib  any  poaitWo  reaolt,  to  diaeover  the  exact 
origin  the  aocolar  aenbea»  thoogb  thei  r  r  xistenee  naj  pro» 
faaMybeicfemd  to  aveij  nmote period.  The  monlca aeem  to 
bave  monopolized  for  aoaae  agea  tba  (knimercium  lAtrwmm^'f 
aad  aoU  afid  barteied  copies  to  a  eoaaiderablo  extent  among 
ca^  otbar.  We  may  with  sOM  ceaaoiiable  grounda,  bowe? er, 
conjectiire  tbat  the  profeaaioii  was  flottriehing  in  Saxon  times ; 
Ibr  we  find  aeveral  eminent  namea  in  the  ae?eBth  and  eighth 
centunea  who,  in  their  epiatoUry  coneapondimce,  beg  tbdr 
frieoda  to  pvoaore  traoaoipta  for  them.  Benediot^  Biacop  of 
WeanoootOy  porchaaed  moat  of  his  book  treasorta  al  Rome, 
which  waa  even  at  that  early  period  probably  a  famona  mart  for 
aneh  kznriei^  aa  be  appears  to  have  jonmicd  there  for  that  ex- 
pMapopoK.  Some  of  the  books  which  he  collected  were 
pcaiaile  uoni  faii  foreign  friendai  but  moat  of  them,  aa  Bede 
tdb  were  ^oa|^  by  himaelf,  or  in  accordanoe  with  bia  in« 
diaeliooB^  by  hia  frienda.}  Boniface^  the  Saxon  miasionaiy, 
contiaaaUy  wiibn  for  booka  to  hia  aaaodatca  in  all  parta  of 
Eampe.  Ai  a  anfaaeqveat  period  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  prufeaeion  fpew  amaxing^y ;  and  in  Italy  ita  foUowera  were 
MtKalariy  Dnmerooa  in  tbe  tenth  centary,  aa  we  learn  from  the 
letlBia  of  Oerbert,  aficrrarda  Silveater  IL,  who  conauntly 
writea^  with  tbe  eravinga  of  a  bibliomanao»  to  hia  frienda  for 
hodEi^  and  bep  them  to  get  tbe  aeribea,  who,  he  adda,  in  one 
of  bia  lettfra,  aaay  be  found  in  all  parte  of  Italy,  both  in  town 
■ad  ni  tbe  coontry»  to  make  tianaetipta  of  certain  booka  for 


*  in  the  year  1300  the  pay  of  a  coumio:)  .  cribo  wa.s  about  one  haif- 
EN^nnv  n-dny,  see  StevensoQ^s  Supple,  to  iicutham's  Ui&t.  of  tbe 

Church  of  Ely t  p.  31  • 

flnaome  ord«ra  the  monks  were  not  allowad  to  tall  their  books 
•ftfcoet  the  e»pre«s  permission  of  their  superiors.    According  to  a 
^Muteofthe  year  1264  the  Dominicans  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
SfJRns  their  books  or  tbe  rules  of  tbeir  order. — Murtene  The»aur, 
Jk'.rf,  An^dut.  tooa.  iv.  col.  174l,eteol.  1916. 

f  Vit*  Af>bat.  Wear.  Ed.  Ware,jp.  96.  Hia  Aaacopy  of  tha  Cos- 
ffl^raph^ni      bought  ai  ^m^^mm  B^mtU^tmi  tmtnL 
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him,  and  he  promises  mmbune.  ihi»  ^nmvpoiideiii  «U  thai 
lie  expends  for  the  same.* 

These  public  soribes  derived  their  principal  emplojniAiit  from 
the  monks  and  the  lawyers ;  from  the  farmer  in  transcribing 
their  manuscripts,  md  by  tlie  latter  in  drawing  up  their  legal 
instruments.  Thejr  carried  on  ibdir  avocatioa  at  their  owo 
homes,  like  other  artizans ;  but  sometuM  when  empbjed  by 
the  monks  executed  their  transcripts  within  the  doiater,  where 
thej  were  boeided,  lud|^f  and  jreceived  their  wages  tiU  their 
work  was  done*  This  was  e«pQoia%  the  eeae  when  seme  great 
book  wae  to  be  eopied,  of  tmij  #nd  price ;  thus  we  read  of 
PikuliiMu,  of  St.  Albaosi  4epdiiig  into  disteat  parts  to  obtain 
pKificient  werkmen#<who  were  {Mudeo  nach  per  diem  for  their 
labour ;  their  wiigw  were  geneoNisIjr  «ttBl4iod  bj  the  Lord  of 
Eedbum^t 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  the  luiiyer- 
sitics,  gave  bijrth  to  the  bookaellera.  Their  occupation  as  a 
distinct  trade  originated  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  these  ^Uio  eeminarieef  although  the  first  mention  that  we 
are  aware  of  is  nude  by  Peter  of  Bloii^  about  tlte  year  II70. 


b«ated  acholai»  hut  we  may  bo  ezeaaed  for  giving  the  ancedote 
here,  as  it  is  so  applieahie  to  our  subject.  It  appears,  then, 
that  whilst  remaining  in  Paris  to  transact  some  important  mat- 
ter for  the  Kiii^^of  England,  he  entered  the  shop  ''of  a  publie 
dealer  in  books''-^  for  he  it  known  that  tiie  arehdeaooii  was 
alwa^rs  on  the  seaiohf  and  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  libraiy-^'*the  bookseller^  Peter  tells  us,  oHvred  him 
a  tempting  collection  on  Jurisprudence  ;  but  although  his 
knowledge  of  such  matters  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  require 
then  for  bii  own  qse^  he  thoiyht  they  might  be  serviceable  to 
his  nephew,  and  after  batgainiig  a  little  about  the  price  he 
counted  down  tlie  poney  agreed  upon,  and  left  the  stall ;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  Provost  of  Sexeborgh 
ittj  to  look  over, the  literarv  stores  of  the  stationer^  and 
his  eye  meeting  the  leoently  sold  volume^  he  became  inspired 
i^h  a  wish  to  pdssess  it ;  nor  ooeld  he»  oa  hearing  that  it  was 

•  Nosti  quot  Scriptores  in  Url)ibi.is  aut  in  Apns  Italian  pa^^sim 
habcantur. — Ep.  cxzx.  See  also  Kp.  rlir.  where  he  speaks  of  having 
pardhased  boon  in  Italj,  G^mrany  Mid  Belgium,  at  eomidersble  cost* 
It  is  the  most  interesting  Bibllomaitieal  letter  in  the  whole  collection* 

t  Ootioafan  Mft  m  the  Brtt.  Ifus;— OoadiM,  S.  iv.  fo.  105,  b. 
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boQght  ftnd  paid  for  by  another,  suppress  liis  anxiety  to  obUiiu 
the  treasure  ;  but  ofTering  more  money,  nrtually  took  (lie  vo- 
lume awny  by  force.  As  may  be  supposed,  Archdeacon  Peler 
»»5  sorely  annoyed  at  this  behaviour ;  and  '*  To  his  dearest 
companion  and  friend  Master  Arnold  of  Blois,  Peter  of  Blois 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  sent  greeting'^  a  long  and  learned  letter, 
dbpla\ing  iiis  great  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  maintaining 
the  illegality  of  the  provost's  conduct.*  The  casual  way  in 
mhichthisas  mentioned  makes  it  evident  that  the  **  pw^/iVo 
wkMtgone  Li6rarum"^&3  no  unusual  personage  in  those  days, 
bat  belonged  to  a  common  and  recognized  profession. 

The  vast  number  of  students  who,  by  the  foundation  of 
univerrities,  were  congregated  together,  generated  of  course 
a  proportionate  demand  for  books,  which  necessity  or  luxury 
prompted  them  eagerly  to  purchase :  but  there  were  poor  as  well 
as  lidti  students  educated  iu  these  great  seminaries  of  learning, 
vhoK  pecuniary  means  debarred  them  from  tlie  acquisition  of 
Mch  costly  luxuries ;  and  for  this  and  other  cogent  reasons  the 
twiTersities  deemed  it  advantageous,  and  perhaps  expedient,  to 
fniDeacode  of  laws  and  regulations  to  provide  alike  for  the 
litenry  wants  of  all  classes  and  degrees.    To  effect  this  they 
bblased  royal  sanction  to  take  the  trade  entirely  under  their 
pfolection,  and  eventually  monopoHzed  a  sole  legislative  power 
Offf  the  Librarii, 

In  the  college  of  Navarre  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  docu- 
ncais  are  preserved,  many  of  which  relate  to  this  curious  sub- 
ject They  were  deposited  there  by  M.  Jean  Aubert  in  1623, 
accompanied  by  an  inventory  of  them,  divided  into  four  parts 
b?  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth,  under 
D.  1>J,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  **  DesLibraires,  Appretiateurs, 
Jura  et  Enlumineurs,"  which  contains  much  interesting  matter 
peiating  to  the  early  history'  of  bookselliiig.*f-  These  ancient 
itttutes,  collected  and  printed  by  the  University  iu  the  year 


•  Eput.  Iixi.  p.  124,  Edit.  4to.    His  worda  are — **  Cum  Dominut 
Bei  A^glorum  me  nuper  ad  Dominum  Reguin  Fraacorum  nuDtium 
diftUAsnt,  iibri  I«egum  veaale&  rari»iu8  ol>lati  suQt  mihi  ab  illo  B. 
pablico  maogone  librorum  :  qui  cum  ad  opus  cujusdam  mei  nupotis 
idoocr  ndareotur  cooveni  cum  eo  de  pretio  et  eus  abud  venditorem 
disBUttttu,  ei  pretium  oumeravi ;  snperveniente  vero  C.  Sexburgensi 
Prsposito  iicut  auiiinif  plus  obhilit  et  licitatione  vincens  libros  de 
domo  rendiCories  per  violentiam  absportauit," 
f  CbefiJJier  Orig-ines  de  rimprimerie  dje  Tfyris,        16^4,  ^.^391. 
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165i,*  made'at  various  time?,  and  ranging  between  the  jears 
1275  and  iWi^,  give  us  a  clear  iii^^iglit  into  the  maiter. 

The  nature  of  a  buokbeller's  business  in  those  days  required 
no  ordinary  capacity,  and  no  ahailow  store  of  critical  aciiincn  ; 
the  purchasing  of  maiiLi:»LTi{)t'»,  the  work  of  transcription,  the 
careful  revisal,  the  [)reparatinn  of  materials,  the  tasteful  liiumi- 
natioiiH,  and  the  process  of  bindintr,  were  each  employmenti 
reijUirin']^  some  talent  and  discriuiiiiation,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  the  avocation  of  a  dealer,  and  fabricator 
of  these  treasures,  should  be  hii^hly  regarded,  and  dignified 
into  a  profession,  whose  folluwers  were  invested  with  all  the 
privileges,  freedoms  and  exemptions,  which  the  masters  and 
students  of  the  university  enjoyed. +  But  it  required  these 
conciliations  to  render  tlie  restrictive  m\d  somewhat  severe 
measures,  which  she  imposed  on  the  bookselling  trade,  to  be  re- 
ceived witii  any  degree  of  favour  or  submission.  For  whilst  the 
University  of  Paris,  by  whom  these  statutes  were  framed,  ( n- 
couraged  and  elevated  the  prol'ession  of  the  librarii,  she  required, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  guarantee  of  their  wealth  and  mental 
capacity,  to  maintain  and  to  appreciate  these  important  con- 
cessions; tlie  buok»eller  was  exjiected  indeed  to  he  wdl  versed 
in  all  branches?  of  science,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  n 
kiiowltMlge  ol  tlioj<e  subjects  and  works  ul  wliich  he  iiridertook 
lo  ]>ro(luce  transcripts. if  She  moreover  required  of  him,  teiiti- 
monials  to  his  good  character,  an  elBcienf  pecnrity,  ratified  by 
a  solemn  oath  of  :iJlt'LMa!icp,§  and  a  pruimsL'  tu  observe  and 
submit  to  ail  tlie  pru-rnt  iind  future  laws  and  rp^n  latiuns  of  I  lie 
university.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  that  she  reftncied  the 
number    Itbrarii,  though  this  tell  into  disuse  as  the  wants  of 

>*  '*  AvU*s  ct'iicernatiU  le  i>ouvoir  la  direction  tie  rUuiverbite 
Paris  cur  le»  Ecrivntiui  Livr«s  et  les  lonprimeurs  qui  l^urs  out 
tuc^edd  comme  ausai  lur  les  Libraires  ll^lieur>  ct  EnUiiniiK'urs,*'4  to 
165^,  p.  44.  It  is  very  rare  ;  a  copy  was  in  Biblioth.  Teller,  No.  132. 
p.  4'iH,  A  statute  of  1275  U  '/ivcn  t»y  Lanibccii  Comment,  de  August, 
othltoth.  Cajsarea  VfuUobon,  vol.  ii.  \>y.  2a2 — 267.  The  booksellers 
ara  called  "  Stationarii  or  Librarii  ;**  de  SlaHomriit,  sive  Libruriisut 
StationaruMt  qm^vulgo  appettaniur,  ie.  See  also  Du  Catige,  vol*  vi. 
col.  7 to. 

f  (  lu  villior,  p.  901,  to  wbokli'we  are dei^^  indebted  in  this  branch 

of  our  inquirv, 

X  Hm,  Lit.  dja  U  France,  torn.  is.  p.  84.   CJbevillier,  p.  302. 
§  The  form  of  oath  m  gire«inMiftth»8t«tiil)rof  U83»aadia  that 
of  1342,  Chevillier. 
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the  student?  incrrased-    Twenfv-four  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  number,*  which  is  suiiicientlv  ere-it  to  lead  to  the 
coudusion  that  bookselling  was  ;i  iloun:?liutg  tnnle  in  those  old 
davs.    Bj  tlic  ^Livtute?  of  the  uuiversitj',  the  buukdiiler  was  not 
aliowetl  to  expose  his  tr:iri<cri})tr*fbr  «iile,  without  Wt^I  sub. 
initti;)g  tiica.  Id  tiu-  msptction  ui  certaiu  ntilcers  appointed  by 
the  mnversity,  aiid  if  an  error  wiis  discovered,  the  cupies  were 
ordered  (o  be  burnt  or  a  tine  levied  on  them,  proportional e  to 
thdr  iiKiL curacy.    Harsh  and  .^tnngent  as  this  may  appear  at 
fir>t  sijji.t,  we  ^hi!;  modify  our  opinion,  on  recollecting  that  the 
Hudcnt  was  in  a  L'rcat  degree  depcudenl  upon  the  care  ot  the 
traJiNcribers  for  tlit  liuelity  of  his  copies,  vvl  ieli  rendeied  a  ruie 
of  tiii*  ]*,i'ure  almost  indis])cn?able  :  nor  should  we  foFijet  the 
grt'Sit  service  it  bestowed  in  maiiUnining  the  priiiiUive  accuracy 
r^if  ancient  writers,  and  in  tmnsmittiiig  thetn  to  us  tUrough  iiio*e 
agSrs  in  tiit^ir  original  purity.*!- 

In  tiiese  time^  of  free  trade  and  nnrestraincd  commercial 
puiu:v,  ue  fehaii  regard  less  favourabl)  a  reguiaLiun  wlncli  they 
eiiforttfd  at  Paris,  depriving  the  bookseller  of  the  power  of 
L-.i  y:  3  price  upon  his  own  goods.    Four  booksellers  were 
:  ;>[.iniitd  and  sworn  in  to  superintend  this  department,  and 
^r.fn  a  new  tranpcript  wa?  fim?hed,it  wa.s  brought  h\  i  in  tx  ok- 
f*llff,  «pd  they  discussed  its  merits  and  fixed  lis  Value,  \\  liich 
j'trDr/d  ine  amount  the  bookseller  was  compelled  to  ask  lor  it ; 
n  itc:  demanded  of  his  customer  a  larc^er  sum,  it  was  detmcd  a 
fnudulent  uupoailion,  and  {muisiiable  as  such.    Moreover,  as 

aJvautage  to  the  studtiits,  the  baok&eller  was  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  profits  in  suppl>iiif^  ihem 
«^:th  bookf ;  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  his  ))rofit  on 
each  voliinie  was  confined  to  lour  dealers  to  a  student,  and  six 
denier-*  to  a  common  purchaser.  The  librarii  were  still  further 
rf?Uic:t(l  in  the  economv  of  their  trade,  by  a  rule  which  for- 

ml  *  wf 

L(.  j      (jue  of  the/n  to  dispose  of  his  entire  stock  of  books 
y^niiout  the  consent  of  the  university ;  but  this  we  suspect, 
impliefi  the  dispoi»al  of  the  stock  and  trade  together,  and  was 
mfendeti  to  intitnnte  that  the  introduction  of  the  purchaser 
^oold  not  be  allo«  cd,  without  the  emniizaiice  and  sanction  of 
tj^  tuuveifiij^i.     r^or  was  the  buukocller  able  to  purchase 

•Du  Breul  L#e  Tbetr**  dts  Antiq.  <i«  V&tib,  4to.  i6l2,  p.  G08. 
f  MU.  m^t.  Lit.  de  U  F^im,  t«m.  U.    8*  ^  •  ■  \     ^     '  ^ 

;  Caeviiiier,  p.  303.  t  ■     -  ..r.  •  .  . 
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^dolLs  mbMl  hw  oimeml,  lesi  tlwf  should  be.«f  la  inoionl 
•r  KcicCkd  CMidenc^  ;  and  thf  v  ven  absolnlidfy  foriMd^  to 
Wv  aav  of  lb»  iladmtBy  wit  boat  the  permisnoa  of  the  lector. 

B«tl  itiinciod  m  Ike^  thoo  wvm  the  book  ncfdiants  nefcr* 
thricwi  gww  opaktit,  wid  tnasKted  an  impoctuit  and  exteuife 
Umim  ;  lomrin  t^ev  piachased  parts  azkl  fnairtimw  thef  bad 
whole  bbiaiiei^  to  seiL*  Th«tr  dealizz?  vcre  eoodocCed  with 
miMl  cart»  aftd  whew  a  tulase  of  peculiar  rar>  T  or  tntemt 
waa  lo  be«oid«  a  deed  of  eoavmaee  wm  drawn  up  with  l^il 
pnfcbioo,  m  the  pceaecce  of  authorized  wi:r.e9SRi. 

ia  tiMQW  dava  fdn-f  pncea  and  book  tearatj,  ttie  poor  stiK 
difwl  waa  meiy  impeded  iw  hm  pr^res;  to  provide  agunst 
tbrw  dtsauiaocjcei^  toev  franed  a  bw  iw  134^.  ai  Pam»  cob- 
paLicr^  ail  pttdiee  bock)«iacca  la  keep  books  to  lead  oot  on 
hank  THa  nadsr  wul  be  $>njiLged  u.  the  iJew  of  a  cirmlating 
hoiarr  is  the  mdiiie  tse? !  b«ji  thete  can  be  wo  dcabt  of  Hm 
Cm!  ;*  thej  wttaaNafcl-shed  al  Tooljwae,  Tienaa*  nd 

Bif^ciCML  TheK  pwbrx  tiotanaaa  too»  were  cc  'j^i  to  wiila 
oai  Ufahi  cwriirgcaa  of  l.:eir  bockaaBd  hass^  then  up  ia  thdr 
ahooev  witj  the  pnees  a£j^  aw  tlijC  the  stude&t  mi^i  kaow 
betf^cthaad  whis  he  had  to  for  letiiiietiiea.  We  are  te  -;  - 
tiA  to  ^-va  a  itm  enraeta  froM  tiMa  Iista. 


a«au:&. 

Imiarv  'i      Sam  Imm.  a*  p«|^'  <  i 

Tiaift  Me  gf  caaqg^  waa  ait^o  iawd  tiie 
^uiitiQiB  hanowiDC  Luese  boons  ware  pn«*{egcd  la  tmascxihe 
t  i^m  :f  ^tft         ;  S  lav  jf  ueai  proved 
ant       lienMMM  95  La  uat«teK^,.«Kt  ai 
lue  JMikse^tfT  vst?  had  ianfi  mc  :;!it? 

Tuia  putaafi  "irfiaraiw  awfciaeiibv  tae 


Lp^iOt.  HiaK.  la. 
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m^kn,  became,  in  time,  macli  abnaedyand-it  icUUm  to  itwae 
eonomial  nrtmints,  they  aaioaied  •  itfl}  Ims  wamnteUe 

pow  over  the  original  prodacaow  of  aiiihow  |  and  becuae 
TOtaaUj  the  pubhc  cenaoia  of  books/  and  had  the  power  of 
barmng  or  prohibiting  aaj  work  of  qeestioaafale  orthodorr. 
In  Uie  tiiDe  oi  Henry  the  Seaond^  a  book  waa  published  by 
heuig  read  o?er  for  two  or  three  aaeceieive  dajra,  befere  one  i 
iht  QDiversities,  and  if  tfaev  approved  of  ita  doetcinea  and  be- 
atowed  upon  it  their  appiobatiw,  it  waa  allowed  to  be  oopied 
atemf  ely  for  sale* 

Stfingent  as  the  nnivenaty  ralaa  weitt»  a»  regarda  the  book- 
s^  trade,  th^  were,  nevertheless,  scwetimw  dtM^garded  or 
u£nnged;  some  ventured  to  take  more  for  abeok  than  thesaa 
aDowed,  and,  hy  prevarication  wid  e6mt  eontneti|«  eliuM  ths 
ngikiice  of  the  laws.«  Some  ware  alUl  boUer«  and  opeoW 
practised  the  art  of  a  aeribe  and  the  pi^earion  of  a  bookseller, 
withoot  knowledge  or  sanetioii  of  the  aaifertity.  This  gave 
fw  to  much  jealousy,  and  in  the  Univeni^  of  Oxford,  in  the 
fttr  tbey  made  a  dfW9p,  ferUddiof  any  peraoamx>tiiur 
books  lor  sale  without  her  bceneQ^f.  .  . 

Now»  CQoaideriiw  all  these  usages  of  esr^y.bejakseUing,  their 
nunibers,  their  opulence,  and  above  all«  the  ^'looUting  libraries 
which  the  iibraiii  eatablished,  can  we  still  retain  the  opinion 
L  ^  inaccessible  in  those  anteprhiting  days,  when 

as  know  that  for.  a  few  soue  the  book-lover  eoold  obtain  good 
M  authenticated  eopies  to  perose,  or  tnnseribe  F  It  nay  be 
sdrt^  that  these  fecta  solely  rekte  to  oniversitiea»  and  were 
lateaded  merely  to  insure  a  supply  of  the  necessary  books  in 
constiDt  requisition  by  the  stniieuts^  but  anch  was  not  the  case ; 
tfce  l^niii  were  easenftialljr  public  Liiranm  Feadiiore*,  and 
•OS  glad  to  dispoae  of  their  ^ooda  to  any  who  eedd  pay  for 
[^m.  Indeed^  the  early  bibliomaniacs  vsnaNy  flocked  to  these 
Mi  loirta  to  ratnmage  over  the  stalls,  aifd  to  ooliM  llieir 
choice  vo]ume$.  Richard  de  Bury  obtained  ananf  hi  thU  wa? 
k/)    Puis  «od  at  Kome.  ^  * 


Oftheetaei  pecuniary  vaha  of  boaka  daving  the  middk- 
bave  no  fnoana  of  judgmg.  Wie  few  tttatances  that 
we  acRdeotaU/  bcwm  recorded,  areiotatty  inadequate  to  entible 
fltto/ofm  an  opinion.   The  exlraragant  estimate  given  by 

f  Vh,  StMLtJmrwrnU  Oxooia^     fol.  7a.  Aroblv.  BedL 
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Bome,  M  to  the  valae  of  books  in  thoie  dtjti  u  neroly  con- 
jectural, a»  it  neceflsarily  inD$t  be,  wben  we  remember  that  the 
price  wee  gaided  by  the  accuracy  of  the  traMcription,  the  eplea- 
-  dour  of  the  binding*  which  was  often  gorgeous  to  excess,  and 
by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  illuminations**  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  are  magnificent  in  the  ex- 
treme* Sometimes  the?  inscribed  the  gospels  and  the  ven- 
erated writings  of  the  fathers  with  liquid  gold,  on  parehment 
of  the  richest  purple,f  and  adorned  ita  brilliant  pages  with 
illuminations  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  first  specimens  we  have  of  an  attempt  to  embellish 
manuscripts  are  Egyptian.  It  was  a  common  practioe  among 
them  at  first  to  colour  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  or  divi- 
sion of  their  work,  and  afiterwards  to  introduce  objects  of  var- 
-  ions  kinds  into  the  body  of  the  manuscript  l%esplendoorof  the 
ancient  calligraphical  productions  of  Greece,*  and  the  still  ktcr 
ones  of  Borne,  near  repeated  testimony  that  the  practice  of  this 
art  had  spread  daring  the  sixth  oenturyi  if  not  earlier,  to  these 
powerful  empires.  England  was  not  tardy  in  embracing  this 
elegnut  art.  We  hare  many  relics  of  remote  antiquity  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  existing  now,  which  prove  the  talent  and 
assiduity  of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers* 

In  Ireland  the  illuminating  art  was  profusely  practised  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centuiy, 
and  in  the  eighth  we  find  it  holding  forth  eminent  claims  to 
our  respect  by  the  beautv  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  their  designs.  Those  well  versed  in  the  study  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts,  Iiave  been  enabled,  by  extensive  bat  mtn- 
.  ute  observation,  to  point  out  their  different  characteristieB  in 


•  The  Ohoreh  of  Norwieh  paid  £3%  Ita.  for  illanriiiatiiig  a  Oradusl* 

and  Consuetudinary  in  1 374. 

t  Isidore  Grip. ,  cap.  ii — Jerome,  in  hi?  preface  to  Job.  writes, 
*'  Hohfniit  qui  ii  lunt  vetereslibron,  rel  m  m^mhrahes  pur  pur  lu  aura 
urgentique  colore  wtrpurot  aurum  iufiuctt  in  liUriM,"  Eddios 
Stephaoot  in  his  Lifo  of  St.  Wilfrid,  cap.  xvi.,  spedn  of''  Qnatoor 
Evaogelia  ds  anro  purusimo  in  membranis  de  purporatisoolendt  mo 
Hnim®  sum  remedis  scribere  jusfOt*"  Du  Cange,  vol.iv.  p.  ($54.  See 
also  Mabillon  Act.  Sanct.,  torn.  p.  110,  v/ho  h  of  opinion  that  these 
purple  MSS.  M  cro  only  designed  for  princes  ;  sn?Nouveau  Traitede 
iJipluuyitique,  aud  Muatfaucuu  Faiu^ug.  Ui  iuc,  pp.  45,  218|  226  for 
more  on  this  subject. 

«  See  a  Fragnientin  the  Brit  If  ns.  engraved  in  8haw*s  lUuminated 
Ornaments,  pbte  1. 
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various  a^es,  and  even  to  decide  ii{X)ii  the  school  in  which  a 
particular  mauuscript  was  produced. 

These  illurai nations,  which  render  the  early  manuscripts  of 
the  monkish  ages  so  attraclive,  generally  exemplify  the  rude 
ideas  and  tastes  of  the  time.    In  perspective  they  are  wofiilly 
deficient,  and  manifest  but  little  idea  of  the  picturesque  or  sub- 
hmt;  but  here  and  there  we  find  quite  a  gem  of  art,  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  we  are  seldom  tired  by  monotony  of  colouring 
or  paucity  of  invention.    A  study  of  these  parchment  illus- 
trations afford  considerable  instruction.    Not  only  do  they 
indicate  the  state  of  the  pictorial  art  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
also  give  as  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  scriptund  ideas 
entertained  in  those  tipies;  and  the  bible  student  muy  learn  much 
from  pondering  on  these  glittering  pages ;  to  the  historical 
A'ulent,  and  to  the  lover  of  antiquities,  tiiey  offer  a  verdant  field 
oi  rfsearch,  and  he  may  obtain  in  this  way  many  a  glimpse  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  old  times  which  the  pages  of 
the  monkish  chroniclers  have  failed  to  record. 
4    But  all  this  prodigal  decoration  greatly  enhanced  the  price 
of  books,  and  enabled  them  to  produce  a  sum,  which  now  to 
us  90Qnds  enormously  extravagant.     Moreover,  it  is  supposed 
thit  the  scarcity  of  parchment  limited  the  number  of  books 
miterially,  and  prevented  their  increase  to  any  extent ;  but  we 
Me  prone  to  doubt  this  assertion,  for  our  own  observations  do 
Doi  help  to  prove  it.    Mr.  HalLira  says,  that  in  consequence  of 
diis,  "  an  unfortunate  practice  gained  ground  of  erasing  a 
auiiQscript  in  order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skin. 
Foii  occasioned,  probably,  the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors  who 
hiTc  made  way  for  the  legends  of  saints,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rubbish."*    But  we  may  reasonably  question  this  opinion, 
when  we  consider  the  value  of  books  in  the  middle  age£>,  and 
with  what  esteem  the  monks  regarded,  in  spite  of  all  their 
ptgaiiism,  those  "  heathen  dogs"  of  the  ancient  world.    A  doubt 
OAS  Often  forced  itself  upon  our  mind,  when  turning  over  the 
"cnckling  leaves"  of  many  ancient  MSS.,  whether  the  pcculi- 
id^  meotioDed  by  Montfaucon,  and  described  as  parchment 
from  wiiich  former  writing  had  been  erased,  may  not  be  owing, 
ia  many  cases,  to  its  mode  of  preparation.    It  is  true,  a  great 

•  Middle  Aires,  voL  ii.  p.  437.  Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  "  Dark  Ages," 
«u<fs  into  a  cods i deration  of  this  matter  with  much  critical  learning 

lodi/Jgeouity.  .v»<  ......  . 
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proportion  of  the  membrane  on  which  the  writings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  inscribed,  appear  rongb  and  uneven,  but  we  couM 
not  de(ect,  through  many  manuscripts  of  a  hundred  folios — all 
of  which  evinced  this  roughness — the  unobliternted  remains  of 
a  single  letter.    And  when  we  have  met  with  instances,  thej 
ap|>eiir  to  have  been  sltort  writings — perhaps  epistles  ;  for  the 
monks  were  great  correspondents,  and,  we  suspect,  kept 
economy  in  view,  and  often  carried  on  an  epistolary  intercourse, 
for  a  conviderablc  time,  with  a  very  limited  amoant  of  parcii* 
ment,  by  erasing  the  letter  to  make  room  for  tlie  answer*  Thvs 
probably,  was  usual  where  tlie  matter  of  their  oorrespoadeiio^ 
was  of  no  e^^pecial  iinportance  ;  so  that,  what  our  modem oritios^ 
being  emboldened  by  these  faint  traces  of  former  writing;^  hare 
declared  to  possess  the  classic  appearance  of  hoary  antiquity, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  acorn plimontary  note,  or  tlie  worth- 
less  Bcoounts  of  some  monastic  expenditure.    But,  cnrefol  as 
they  were,  what  would  these  monks  have  thought  of  *'  paper- 
sparing  Pope/*  who  wrote  his  Iliad  on  small  pieces  of  refuse 

Saper?  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  that  translation,  which 
escribes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is  written  oa 
pert  of  a  h  iter  which  Addison  had  franked,  and  is  now  preser- 
ved in  the  British  Museum*  Snrsly  he  could  afford,  these  old 
monks  would  have  said,  to  expend  some  few  shiliinga  for  paper, 
on  which  to  inscribe  thai^  for  which  he  wsn  lo  receive  bis 
thousand  pounds. 

Bat  far  from  the  monastic  manuscripts  displaying  «  scailti«- 
ness  of  oitrchment,  we  almost  invariably  fiiid  an  abundant  mar^ 
gin,  and  a  space  between  each  line  almost  amoonting  to  prodi- 
gality ;  and  to  say  that  the  "  vellum  was  cansidered  more 
precious  than  the  genius  of  the  author,'**  is  absurd,  when  we 
know  that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  doMn 
skins  of  parchment  conld  be  bought  for  sixpence  ;  whilst  that 
quant iiy  written  upon,  if  the  subject  possessed  any  interest  at 
all,  would  fotch  considerably  move^  there  always  being  a  dsftiand 
and  ready  sale  for  books.t  The  suppositioni  iherafoi<s»  that 


*  OlmracK  Amenities  of  Lit.,  vol.  f  jp.  956. 

t  The  IVsceator's  aeeountsef  ttteCnareb  of  Norwich  contain  the 

folliaving  items  :  — ISOO,  5  dozmi  j  archmenty  2s.  OJ.,  40Ibs.  of  ink 
4b.  4fl.,  1  gallon  of  vindi  <]<  rrili,  0«.,  4lb».  of  copor.ix-,  411  s.  of  pa'h, 
*2tl<j.  of  puna  araby  Ad.,  to  luake  ink.  We  di^rai.-;*  tliti&t  f;icta  with 
the  simple  question  they  naturally  excite.  That  if  parchment  waa  so 
wry  leorof,  what  on  earth  did  the  monk  want  with  all  this  ioti? 
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the  monastic  scribes  erased  clasiical  Tnanascripts,  for  the  sake 
tjfthe  material,  seems  altogether  improbabl<*,  and  certainly  des- 
titute of  proof.    It  is  true,  many  of  the  clasi^ics,  as  we  have 
them  iiow,  are  but  mere  fragments  of  the  ori'-^inal  work.  For 
thij,  however,  we  have  not  to  blafuc  the  monks,  but  barbirous 
inviders,  rava^ring  flames,  and  the  pelty  animosities  of  civil  and 
Teligious  warfare_,  for  the  loss  of  many  valmljle  works  of  tlic 
classics.    By  these  means,  one  hundred  and  five  books  of  Li vy 
have  been  lost  to  ns,  probably  for  ever.     For  the  thirty  which 
have  beeu  preserved,  our  thanks  are  certaiidy  due  to  the  monks. 
It  was  from  their  unprx  iending  and  long-for^o(ton  libraries 
that  many  such  treasures  were  brouaht  fortli  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  io  the  fifteenth  century,  to  rec<ive  the  admirUion  of 
the  curious,  and  the  study  of  tlie  erudite  scho! jr.    In  this  way 
Pocuio  Braccioliiu  discovered  many  inestimable  raanu.scripts. 
Leonardo  Arelino  writes  in  rapturous  terms  on  Poggio's  dis- 
covfnrofa  perfect  copy  of  Quintillian.       What  a  precious 
acquisition  !*'  he  exclaims,  "  what  unthought  of  pleasure  to 
behold  Quintillian  perfect  and  entire  !"*    In  the  same  letter 
▼e  k?am  that  Poggio  had  discovered  Asconius  and  Flaccus  in 
the  monastry  of  St.  Gall,  whose  inhabitants  regarded  theoi 
without  much  esteem.    In  the  monastery  of  Ijangres,  his  re* 
wcfaes  were  rewarded  by  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  lor 
OBcma.    With  the  asastaiice  of  Bartolomeo  di  Montepnlciano, 
ie  discovered  Silius  Italicus,  Lactantius,  V'egetius,  Nonius 
us,  Ammainus  Marcellus,  Lucretius,  and  Culumella, 
md  he  found  in  a  monastery  at  Rome  a  complete  copy  of  Tur- 
tollian.f    In  the  fine  old  monastery  of  Casino,  so  renowned 
i(8  classic/^  library  in  former  days,  he  met  with  Julius 
fitiotni4is  and  Firmicus,  and  transcribed  them  with  his  own 
fettd.   At  Cologne  be  obtained  a  copy  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 
Bai  to  these  we  uaay  add  Calpurnius*s  Bucolic,J  Manihus, 
Lmns  Septimus,  Coper,  Eutychius,  and  Probus.    He  had 
uaious  hopes  of  atlciiug  a  perfect  Livy  to  the  list,  which  he  had 
been  told  then  existed,  in  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  Hungary, 
hiat,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  researches  in  this 
asteoce  with  his  usual  energy.    The  scholar  has  equally  tore- 


•  J/eoDardi  Aretipi  Bpiat.  1.  iv.  eb.  v. 

j  hlehi  Pr«r*tio  »d        AuibroMi  Traversarii,  p.  xuix. 
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gret  tlie  lo:<s  of  a  perfect  'I  acitus,  which  Poggio  had  CT]>ectations 
of  from  the  hands  of  a  German  monk.  We  mav  ^tiW  more 
drplore  this^  as  there  is  every  probabilitv  that  the  monks 
actually  possessed  the  precious  volume.*  Nicholaa  of  Treves, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Poggio's,  and  who  was  iufected» 
though  in  a  slight  degree^  with  the  same  paasioQate  ardour  for 
collecting  ancient  manuscripta,  discovered,  whibt  exploring  tlie 
German  monasteries^  twelve comediesofPlautus,  and  a  fragment 
of  Aulus  GeU)U8.t  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  thcae 
great  men,  many  would  have  been  irretrievabiy  lost  in  the  many 
revolutions  and  contentions  that  followed ;  and,  had  such  beeti 
the  case,  the  monks,  of  course,  would  have  received  the  odium, 
and  on  their  iieads  the  spleen  of  the  disappointed  atadeut  would 
ha VI*  been  prodigally  showered. 

OuioiK  OF  Printing. — It  wasaboat  the  year  1898  or  1400 
that  Jean  Gutenberg  was  born  at  Mayence.^ 

In  1420  he  was  forced  to  exile  himself  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  city«  We  are  ignoraDl 
what  become  of  him  during  the  fourteen  following  years*  but 
know  positively  that  in  1434  he  resided  at  Strasbourg^,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  worked  polishing  mirrors  and  carving  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  1436,  he  formed,  with  a  certain  Jean  Riffe,  for  the 
achieveroeiit  of  some  secret  design,  a  society,  which  was  after^ 
wardn  joined  by  Andr^  Dritzehen  and  his  brother  Anton  HeiU 
mann.  In  the  deed  which  was  registered  in  writin;<  we  per- 
ceive that  the.  interests  of  the  society  were  divided  into  four 
parts ;  Gutenberg,  who  waa  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  under- 
taking, reserved  for  himself  two,  having  moreover  allowed  to 
his  two  latter  aasociates  the  sum  of  160  florins.  £re  long 
Dritzehen  perceiving  that  Gutenberg  occupied  himself  secretly 


•  A  MS.  coutaiiiiug  hve  books  of  Tacitus  which  had  been  deemed 
lost,  was  found  in  Germany  during  the  pontiHcate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
deposited  in  the  Laareotianiibraryat  Florence.— JfeAi  p.xlvii, 
See  Shepard*8  Life  of  Poggio,  p.  104^  to  whom  we  are  much  indeW 

ted  for  these  curious  facts. 

f  Shv\i:n'<.i's  Life  ot'  ruggio,  p,  KM. 

I  ills  laiher,  gf  the  noble  familjr  of  Gen!<fleisch,  bore  the  surname  of 
Friele.   He  married  Elae  de  Gutenberg,  and  gave  this  latter  name  to  hie 

fun  Henne  Gfi'^'fleisch  Zuni  fJutf-nberK-  The  uaniu  of  Gut€nl)t.i*g  lias 
b<>on  <:ometiine^  written  Gudiuberg,  aoiuelimiii  Guteabeixer^  and  at  other 
times  Oudenburch. 
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with  u  in veotion,  with  the  constrncfion  of  which  tnrv  were 
kept  in  total  iguoraiice^  obfaisied  admis^iion  nit;]  Amlr^  iieil* 
mann  to  enter  a  r  ■  ^  association  by  paving  250  tioniis  This 
inveation,  vith  which  the  MajeiiQais  occupied  iiimseif  so 
iBjsteriously,  was  printing. 

hnM  having  ilied  in  bis  two  broil  ers  George  nnd 

Clans,  le-claimefi  from  Guteubergi  either  their  admission  into 
the  sodetv,  or  the  payiueiit  of  a  som  of  100  florins,  whiclt  the 
associatca  had  feeenred  for  the  tueoessore  of  those  who  died 
aoongsl  tbem.  A  lavaait  was  the  result  of  tbi«  demand, 
when,  after  having  heard  a  preat  number  of  witness^es,  the 
tribanal acknowledged  that  Gutenberg  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
mberitois  nofe  than  16  florins.  It  wis  iu  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  that  mention  was  for  the  (ir«t  time  m;ule  of  print* 
ing  bj  means  of  moveable  tjpe,  and  this  fact,  of  aach  para- 
mofuit  interest,  remained  undiscovered  up  to  the  year  1745> 
when  the  keeper  of  records,  Schoeptiin,  fonnd  the  deeds  in  an 
old  tower  of  Straaboorg,  the  Pfennig '/mrm.  These  documents 
written  in  German*  the  suthoritj  of  which  is  incontestible,  were 
publifhed  bj  Scb(e[>ffiti,  in  his  Vindieut  T^po^raphiea,  M. 
Lfo  de  I^iboide  bas  recently  made  an  accnrate  copy  of  them, 
to  vfaieh  be  bas  joined  a  tranalatioD  and  the  fiwisimile  of  several 
pwsages.* 

As  their  text  has  been  the  subject  of  various  important  dis- 
omons  we  think  it  well  to  give  the  folbwing  extncts.  The 
fint  part  thus  oommencea 

'*  lUm,  Barbel  de-Zabem^  deposea  that  be  had  one  night  a 
conversation  with  Ajidres  Dritzehen  on  varioas  matters,  that 
aacsg^i  others^  having  said  to  him :    '  Will  you  not  retire  to 
leH  at  length  T  he  replied :   '  I  must  finish  thi^  before  I  do 
Tben  the  wttneaa  apoke  thna :    *  But  God  preserve  me, 
vbai  a  vast  sum  of  money  joa  must  have  eapended  ?  Why 
tistt  maal  have  cost  at  least  10  florins.'    In  reply  he  said ; 
'tftoo  art  a  fool,  if  thou  thinke^t  that  that  bas  cost  me  but  10 
ftqiof  f   Hearken,  know,  that  this  has  already  cost  rae  more 
(h2.j  o'  0  florine,  a  Btm  more  than  sufficient  for  thy  whole  life, 
in  a  iias  cost  me  at  least  500  florins.     And  that  will  be  no- 


•  Omi  ruhui*  de  tif^p''*^^^'^  ^  ^itroMbourgk,  Paris,  1 640  in  ocUto.  The 
stBLm^  aocamenls  are  prwerred  with  great  care  in  » cabinet 
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tiling  if  it  (Iocs  Tiot  cost  me  still  more,  it  i?  for  tlii^  purpose  that 
1  have  pledged  u\y  gouds  ;ind  my  iiihcTitaiicc'  '  But/  said  tliis 
witness,  '  holv  dolors,  if  it  sriiould  not  succeed  wliat  would  you 
do  then?'  To  which  he  rt  j)lied  ;  '  That  is  impossible^  it  must 
succeed;  before  another  year  revolves  we  will  have  recovered 
our  capital,  aud  we'sliali  ail  be  liapp^  uuksait  be  Uod'a  will  to 
subdue  u?/ 

"Item,  the  woman  Ennei,  wife  of  Ilanus  Schultheiss,  timber 
merchant,  deposes  that  Lorenzo  Eeildeck  came  at  one  time  to 
the  house  of  Clans  Dritzehen  her  cousin,  and  said  to  iiim. 
*  Dear  Claus  DritKehen,  Andres  Dritzehen  had  iiij  pieces  con- 
cealed in  a  press,  and,  Gutenber*^  requests  you  will  take  them 
from  the  press,  and  that  you  will  separate  them  one  from 
another,  in  order  that  they  might  be  unintelligible,  a8  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  understand  them  this  witness  also  de- 
posed that,  when  at  the  house  of  her  cousin  Andres  Dhlzebea 
she  assisted  in  this  work  night  and  day. 

"Lorenzo  Beildeck  deposes  that  Jean  Gutenberg  sent  him 
on  one  occasion  to  the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  after  the  death 
of  Andres  his  brother  to  tell  Glaus  Dritzehen  not  to  show  any 
one  the  press  he  had  under  his  care.  He  told  me  moreover, 
that  by  going  to  the  press  and  taking  the  trouble  of  opening  it 
with  two  screws,  that  then  the  pieces  would  become  detached 
one  from  the  other.  He  was  then  to  place  these  pieces  in  the 
press  or  on  the  press,  and  no  oue  after  that  coald  oi^erstand 
for  what  they  were  intended. 

Hanns  Dunne-,  goldsmith,  deposes  that  he  had,  three 
years  before,  gottea  from  Gutenberg  nearly  lUO  liohus^  for 
matters  belonging  to  printing  alone.' 

The  text,  sometimes  very  vague,  of  these  proces-verbaux 
hare  been  examined  and  commented  on  in  a  hundred  ditEerent 
ways  by  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  studying  the  origin  of 
printing,  each  seeking  to  draw  from  it  a  text  for  the  system 
which  they  have  adopted. 

,  There  are  four  questions  raised  about  the  type  :  were 
they  moveable  or  fixed  ?  SchcBpifin  sustained  the  former 
opinion  and  Fournier  the  latter*  Were  they  metallic  or 
xvlographic;  iSehtcpffin  maintained  that  they  of  were  lead^ 
toumier  and  ^leerman  that  (hey  were  of  woocu 

Does  the  word pre^ien  wl.ieh  is  very  often  used,  imply  the 
Mune  meaning  as  we  give  to  the  term  prm  at  that  present  day  ? 
This  question  has  been  resolved  as  the  preceding,  affirmatively 
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bj  some,  nei^ifively  by  of  hers.  If  rjipenrs  aevertiiele.H^  ceruifi 
\\ul  Gutenberir,  accardidu'  to  the  rcjiorf  f)f  liis  coturnpo- 
raries  iuvciitct]  A  Stra^b  juri^  :i  new  sp  c  Rtb  ui  svriliiig  cnrved  on 
wcKjvl  with  moveable  ty|>t».  It  is  doubtful  fur  wliich  of  his  type 
beem|ilo)cd  mt-lnl,  uintlier  in  enfrr:nitm  nr  in  cast  fount. 
*' Bf *,  it  it?  prubabK',"  wiotc  M.  de  Lab  jnii',  that  !ir  com- 
|v;-eii  :;i  ii!OVH,tble  leit*^rs  >n:nv  leavers  of  u  urks  of  wluch  lie  hnd 
fi'.';  inanufccripts  beside  liiui  ;  he  h;id  uuduubtedly  re-pnnted 
.-:i!if  volume  ol' great  iin])or(ance,  and  when  he  oil e red  his  device 
lu  I:-  a^5>Mcialej?,  tiiey  could  then  undi*rtnke  wtuks  of  greatest 
I'lip-jftaiice,  A  bible,  tor  eKample.  Wecanea^dy  conceive  hiat 
the>e  four  men  reuiiiteii  li  ul  uridertikcn  what  was  allui^ellier 
ajove  their  streuirib,  the  iin|)r('ssinn  nf  a  bible  iu  foiiD,  in 
double  culumn^  j  ;iud  i!irs  eaj)[)o.^iii')u  has  been  c()i)tir;ned  by 
tae  eviJeiJce  fbat  the  proiiuriioiis  of  llie  association  (.ut.dit  to 
ba?e found  a  fjuit.k  ami  e;.oruK)us  sale  at  Aix-ln-Cliapelle  during 
lite  grand  reuiuon  of  pilgrtrris  in  1  i  JO  ;  iukI  iliat  anoUier  year  of 
a:»-»iduou3  lab^^nr  was  rec|nisite  to  produce  somelliiug  beside  a 
bibje,  or  a  ca///(?/iCO?»,  they  should  also  be  voluiiiuious  aud 
worthy  hy  their  title  to  receive  a  ^ood  price."* 

Gutenberg  remained  at  Strasbetjrg  for  Fpveral  yeirs  and 
returned  in  Mia  or  i41b  to  Maymce,  where,  iroiu  11 1-3, 
be  had  rentfd  the  house  called  ^'"^  Jini^/ea,  iu  which  iic 
Uiibiied  at  a  later  j>criod  his  fir&t  presses. 

Tct  considerable  e^:[;eii>:e  lie  had  to  uudergo  in  order  to  ac- 
coii.olijii  fins  a'.tPtnpt,  had  conipletely  cramped  his  resources. 
Forlunateij,  };e  met  with  pouerful  sujiport  from   his  feiljw- 
ciUzen,  Jean  Fust  or  Faust,  with  whom  iie  l)ecanie  associated 
m  libO  by  a  deed,  the  copy  of  whicii  has  been  preserved. 
Fust  engaged  to  advance  to  Gutenberg  the  sum  of  SOD  ilorina 
in  gold  at  6  per  cent  interest,  for  the  formation  of  the  im- 
plment^  and  instruments  necessnry  lor  juintint^^  and  which 
'ere  to  be  pledged  to  Fust ;  he,  besides,  givnig  SOU  golden 
&uiuifor  wimt  we  would  call  at  the  present  day  general  expense9> 
nAas  firing  dotaestics,  rent,  fuel,  purchasing  parchment, 
ftfCtf  ink,  &Cm,  Ihe  eii»<^lu"»^i^ts  to  be  divided  equally  between 
Attwotmsociate^*     I'*  ^"^^  ^^'^  society  should  be  dissolved,  it 
tif agreed  that  Gutenberg  should  release  bis  tooU  aud  r^- 
nbane  F«iut  his  800  Hotm. 


•  See  Biographic  MicbAUil.  t.  XLVIIL  p,  446» 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  their  assooiation,  Gutenberg  aud 
Fmtt  do  uot  appear  to  have  made  much  advaDce.  It  seems  ere  n » 
according  to  a  passage  of  an  author  of  the  time,  that  tbej  did 
not  at  first  make  use  of  the  moveable  tjpe  that  Gutenberg  had 
employed  at  Strasbourg ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
aa  many  separate  blocks  aa  they  had  jxigcs  to  print,  and  the 
•  leaves  could  only  be  printed  on  one  side*  They  had  probablj 
been  disheartened  by  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  en- 
graving moveable  type  on  wood^*  as  also  by  the  difficulty  of 

fiving  to  these  letters  and  their  tails  equal  dimensions,  and  of 
isposing  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  not  be 
broken  or  put  out  of  order  whilst  in  preaa.  Meerman,  in  his 
Orifftw  fifpograjaMca,  maintains^  however^  that  the  tails,  which 
were  of  box  and  separated  in  the  centre,  could  very  easily  be  re- 
\imted  by  a  little  cord  or  brass  wire.  The  ancient  printers  of 
Mayence  preserved,  it  is  said,  some  of  these  letters  of  wood  ia 
their  workshops,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  one  t3  each  ap* 
prentice  who  was  admitted  as  freeman  in  their  corporation. 

After  having  printed  on  the  fixed  blocks  of  wood,  a  small 
vocabulary  and  a  Danaius  Minofg^  Gutenberg  and  Fust  de* 
tached  from  these  blocks  the  type  which  they  carved  separately 
to  render  them  moveable;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  this 
edition  in  xylography. 

About  the  years  1452  or  I45S  they  discovered  a  method  of 
casting  the  figures  of  the  LatiA  alphabet,  which  they  called 
matrices,  aud  in  these  matrices  they  formed  new  type  in  brass 
or  pewter. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  positive  testimony  the  honor  of 
having  invented  the  casting  of  the  type  was  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  Pierre  Schoeffer  a  workman  of  Fust  {  who  was  more 
likely  to  have  improved  on  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  and  his 
associate.  We  have  here  an  explanation  on  this  point  horn 
Jean  Fr^d^ric  Faust  d*  Aschaflenbourg,  an  extract  from  his 


*Gatnus  carved  letters  in  wood,  whicb«  poUthed  and  nrranged  in 
proper  order,  brought  iiim  a  profit  of  ten  sous  each.  Accordia|r  to 
M.  de  Laborde,  a  ktter  in  wo(k1  at  the  pr«ieot  dajr  would  be  ooij  vmlna 
for  three  eous. 

t  The  Biblothbque  Royal*  is  in  possesaioD  of  two  of  these  bloeks» 
see  ChronitiOD  urbis  Colonist  1488»  folio. 

i  According  to  the  incorrect  custom  of  this  period,  the  name  of 
SchcB^i T  rSbepherd)  w  as  to  be  found  translated  in  latin  hj  OpUiQ 
among  ihc  hiatoriana  of  the  time. 
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fmiilj  papers,  and  iransSated  io  Latia  in  the  MmtumeHia  ij^po^ 
Srapkia  of  Wolf  (Tol.  1,  p.  468): 

^  Pierre  Schoefier  of  Gertisheim,  bating  oonceiTed  the  project 
oC  bit  mavter  Fast,  and  filkn)  with  taste  for  his  art,  discovered 
b;  divine  inspiratioii  the  manner  of  engraving  the  type  which 
tbej  have  called  matrices  ;  and  of  casting  by  this  means  other 
type,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  increase  them  and  give  them 
tbe  same  form  without  being  obliged  to  do  each  separately. 
He  made  withont  the  privity  of  his  master,  a  matrice  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  shewed  it  to  Jean  Fust  with  the  type  which 
he  bad  cast  by  these  means.  His  master  was  so  delightful  that 
in  a  transport  of  joy  he  at  once  promised  his  only  daughter  to 
Pierre,  who  espoused  her  shortly  after.  But  they  encountered 
as  many  difficulties  in  this  species  of  type,  as  they  did  heretofore 
in  the  type  engraven  on  wood,  for  ihe  substance  was  too 
^eak  to  resist  the  pressure.  At  length  by  the  ahualgaination 
of  several  other  metals  they  di.<covered  a  bubstauce  which  sus- 
staiiied  the  weight  of  the  press/' 

There  is  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  first  works  printed 
by  means  of  the  process  invented  by  Sclicelfer.    liouever,  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  diicussions,  we  will  limit  ou!>t.lvea 
-to  the  mention  of  the  Letters  of  Indulgeiicc     mted  by  Pope 
"N::lola3  V.  iri  1451'  io  tlic  faillitui  who,  bv  lliuir  aided 
I'.t  K.iiii  of  Cvprus,  John  ii,  to  make  war  against  the  Turks: 
r      v.irc  iDu?t  likely  pritited  in  this  type;  the  bible  ul"  three 
qiiateriiions*  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  sheet?,  and  aU 
tnbut^d  to  Gutenberg  and  Fust  never  existed  ;  but  the  edition 
of  ti.e  bible  iu  six  hundred  and  forty  sheets  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  most  ancient,  having  been  printed  at  Mayence 
bet'vetn  1453  and  1455  with  tlie  type  invented  by  SchcBlFer. 

T!ie  roval  library  [)Osseses  four  siiieets  of  a  Donal  printed  on 
l^ichmtuX.  with  the  impiiut  of  Mayence  by  Pierre  Schoiirer. 
]fle«e  5h€cts  found  in  Germany  covering  some  books  were  col- 
iecleJ  6v  an  inhabit.'int  of  Tr^ve>  who  bestowed  them  on  the 
Ijfcrar?  in  1803.     Lambinet  has  given  a  circumstantial  des- 
crpfion  of  ihem*     At  the  back  of  the  fourth  and  last  leaf,  may 
be  read  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  following  inscription  in  red 
mil  £jLjiiicii  Dooatus^arie  nova  imprimeudiseu  caracterizandi. 


•  The  ancient  printcra  gave  the  name  qmdtrmm  Io  a  coUactioa  of 
fbor  leares  forming  1«  f«l»o- 
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}jur  Peirum  de  Cl^'m^l,rvl^,  m  url)o  iiiu^'aniiiia  cum  suis 
capitalihus  al)S(]ue  calaitji  t'xr»rationc  efliu'iatus. 

Ciiit{  nberj^'  was  'is  ufifurtun:ite  at  jMavcnce  as  he  had  been  at 
Strasbourtr.  lie  h.id  to  sustain,  in  tliis  citv,  a  new  lawsuit,  aiul 
on  this  occasiuu  iu&t  it  ;tlto^'-etlitT.  The  fuiluwin^  is  the  traus- 
lation  gf  the  original  German  deed  rehitive  to  this  alfair. 

"lusl  sunniioned  Gutenberfr  to  recover  the  sum  of  2,020 
fioklcn  llurins,  nccruint;  Jiuui  the  bOi)  llurins  he  had  advanced 
to  Uultijiberg,  iu  accordance  wilh  the  contract  they  had  entered 
into:  also  bOO  more  florins,  given  at  the  demand  of  Gutenberg, 
tu  finish  tlie  wurk,  besides  3^5  iiorins  exj>en4>es  and  interest, 
uhich  lie  had  neiik-cted  to  pt»y,  not  having  suflicient  funds, 
(jutffiljt  rg  rephed,  that  the  lii>t  ^^UU  tlorias,  had,  accunliU^to 
tiau  letter  of  contract,  been  all  at  once  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  work;  that  lie  had  uilered  tu  render  an  account 
of  the  last  SOU  llorins,  bul  that  he  had  no  idea  he  wa3  to  pay 
either  intej(st  or  nsury.  The  Judge  tendered  the  oath  to 
Fii^t,  whether  he  hat!  lent  him  the  money,  and  he  having 
Liken  it,  Gutenbcri:  lost  his  cause,  and  was  cjuilemned  to  {)ay' 
the  interest,  aiui  i  :i  ii  part  of  the  capUai  whieli  iie  had  empluyed 
for  his  own  jjanu  aiar  Ube.  Tust  theii  demanded  ai»d  obtained 
a  decree  from  llitj  notary,  Ileluiasperger,  dated  Uie  Gth  of  No- 
vember, 1455." 

This  lawsuit  cau^d  a  dissolution  of  the  partm  rship,  and 
Gutenberg  finding  il  inqxi^Mble  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  v\a^ 
obliged  to  resign  to  him  all  his  printing  imph ments.  Never- 
theless, he  found  another  person  willing  to  advance  funds,  in 
Doctor  Conrad  Ilumerv,  svndic  of  Mavenee,  and  succct  dud 
in  ei-tablishiiig  u  new  pnnliug  establishment  hi  the  saiiie  city; 
but  the  only  typographical  memorial  that  we  can  alir 
them  is  a  large  work  in  IoIk),  kiiuun  under  the  name  of  Calho^ 
llcoHf  bearing  the  date  14(50,  and  entiiled:  ^amma  qu^B 
vocatur  Catkolieon,  td/fa  a  Joanne  dc  Jaum. 

The  latter  years  of  Gutenberg  were  spent  very  ha])pily. 
He  was*,  in  i4G5,  receivtd  amongst  the  genUenu  n  in 
waiting  on  Elector  ot  iy(  nci',  Adolphus  II,,  who  i^ruatcil 
him  a  pen:?iun;  he  died,  liowi  \er,  in  1'J.*mS. 

We  have  not  iiuUd,  m  ihia  Liugrapl.i'Ml  sketch,  two 
writings  cited  in  uli  the  accf)unts  given  of  prii.liag.  The  lir&t 
is  a  letter  addressed  from  iStra^bourg,  in  ^larch,  1421,  hy 
Gutenberg  to  his  .^i^fer  Heitlia,  a  religi  >us  in  a  convent  at 
Ma)ente  ;  the  tccoud  is  a  deed  exeeuied  in  1459,  betweeu 
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Gtitetiberg,  1ih  i)rot!ir'r5.  and  his  sister,  by  which  In  uridiTlakes 
to  bestow  to  the  library  of  ihe  conveut  vv  ieru  his  sister  lUt'lt, 
tiie  books  he  bad  printe*!,  and  should  prinl  in  future.  A 
Hittoire  di  rimprimeri^,  pubhshed  about  twenty  years  ^^ince, 
by  M.  Srh'^nber,  l  a-^  i  ruvcd  in  the  clearest  manner  tisat 
liic  kee|H-r  er  liie  ari  !;i\es  at  MavfiK-^',  B  idrnaDii.  who  was 
assumed  *to  huve  discf^vered  these  wrilings,  had  simply  fabri- 
crted  them,  in  order  to  relieve  liiniself  from  the  importunities 
of  Oijerim,  i  i-cher,  and  other  bibhographers,  who  toriuealed 
him  UDcei^inLiiy  to  obtain  for  I  hem  some  souvenirs  of  Qatcnberpf.* 

Aft  r  the  separation  from  Gutenberg,  lust  and  Sciicetfer 
preserved  their  workshop,  and  began  to  print  anew.  The  tirst 
book  knowu  up  to  the  present  day  as  indicating  a  precise  date 

the  name  and  re?i<lence  of  the  pubHshers,  is  the  Psalter  of 
Mtyence,  which  issued  from  their  press  in  1457.  This  book 
11  Innje  folio,  regarded  as  a  chef-d'«Biivre  of  its  kind,  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  printing. 

In  ^hat  sort  of  type  was  it  printed  ?  This  question  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  the  savants ;  Van  Praet  thought 
they  employed  moveable  type  in  wood,  the  number  being  so 
ccn^iderable^  as  to  oblige  tbem  to  have  (i<^U  for  ooe  page  and 
2.5o0  for  8  sheet 

Tie  volume  ia  composed  of  75  sheets;  it  is  embellished 
^tb  2dS  ornamented  eapital.%  engraYen  in  vood»  with  surpaa- 
iicg  delicacy,  traced  ill  fed  wben  the  ornaments  are  blue,  and 
h  blue  when  ibe  ornaments  ftfe  in  red  ;  the  largest  capital  letter 
li  on  the  first  page.  It  is  printed  in  three  colors,  blue,  red  und 
purple,  coin{insiiig  ornaments  92  millimetres  high,  and  lUS 
vide.  It  represents  a  6  encircled  by  arabesques  of  foliage  and 
floK^ers ;  in  one  of  tbe  bends  of  the  latter  majf  be  discerned  a 
hare  cl^og  a  flying  partridge. 

Tie  following  inscription  may  be  seen  printed  in  red  char* 
•eteia  on  the  back  of  the  last  leaf 

Presens  Spalmoram  (for  Psalmoriun)  Codex  Vcnustate  cap- 
italium  decoratus  rubricationibtts  que  sufScieuter  distinct  u«, 
iiiiaventione  artificiosa  imprimeudi  ao  cbaracterizandi.  Abs- 
9w  esisffii        ejtaratione  sie  eiHgiatas,  et  ad  eusebiain  Dei 
otfustrie  est  consuinmatus,  per  Johannem  Fust,  civeu  Mag* 
uimnm,    Et  Petrum  Schoetfef  de  Gernasbeim.   Anno  Dom* 
mnaiksimo  GCCCI«V11  in  vigilia  Assumptionia. 


•  Lanbtiiet  b**  given  tb«  traoilation  of  thcss  writbigs. 
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There  are  but  six  coj)i\»5«  of  this  edition  extant,  and  eacli 
varies.  Two  years  later,  Fust  and  SchoeffcT  published  another 
work  with  the  same  type  as  the  former,  and  comprising  136 
sheets.  There  arc  eight  copies  of  it  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Royal  Library. 

The  Psalter  was  re-printed  in  1490  and  1502  hj  P,  Sobodffer 
alone,  and  in  1616  by  J.  Schcetfer  son  to  Peter. 

We  have  here  the  detail  of  .the  works  printed  by  fast  and 
Schceffer. 

1459.  Ouilelmi  Duratidi  rationale  divinorum  ofBciomm. 
lilogQQtite,  Joannes  J^'ust  etPetras  de  Qernsheun,  1469,  large 
folio. 

This  edition,  looked  on  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography,  is 
probably  the  first  work  printed  in  moveable  type  bearing  date 
and  tlip  name  of  the  two  printers. 

1460.  Oonstitutiones  dementis  Papm  Y.  Una  cum  ap- 
paratu  Joannis  Andrese.  MogantitBi  Joannes  FusletPetroa 
Schoiffer  14r>0,  large  folio. 

14612.  Bibiia  latina  vulgate  editionis,  ex  tranelatione  et 
cum  prsefationibus  S.  Tlicronymi.  Moguntiv,  Joannes  Fast  et 
Petrus  Schoiffer.    I46i^.   2  vols,  large  folio. 

Thit  latter  Bible,  the  first  printed  with  a  date,  is  famous  as 
ibe  Mayence  Bible.  There  are  various  copies  in  vellum  and 
paper.  A  copy  which  belonged  to  Coostard,  Minister  of  the 
Parliament  at  Paris,  and  which  perhaps  is  lost  at  the  picwent 
day,  contained  a  deed  of  sale  in  Latin  of  which  tlie  foll«)w  ing  is 
a  translation.  **  I,  Herman  of  Qermsnyi  factor  to  t'.ie  honeei 
and  prudent  Jean  Guyniier  accredited  librarian  to  ihe  Uiii- 
vers^ity  of  Paris,  acknowledge  tf)  have  sold  to  the  illastrious 
and  learned  master  Guillaume  de  Tourneville,  Archpriest  and 
Canon  of  Angers,  my  lord  and  very  respecled  master,  a 
Mayence  Bible  in  two  volumes  for  the  sum  uf  forty  crowns, 
M  Inch  I  have  substantially  received ;  a  sale^  which  I  promise 
to  ratify  in  the  following  manner : — i^aarante<<ing  to  my  lord 
the  indisputed  possession  of  tliis  Bible,  against  any  ciaitnant 
who  may  seek  to  dispossess  him  of  it.  In  testimony  of  w  hich 
]  affix  nn  5PaI  this  fifth  day  of  April,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCOCLXX.^' 

1465.  Liber  sexlus  DecretaHnm  Domini  Bonifaoii  Fapse 
VJII.  cum  glossa,  1465  in  folio. 

Cicero  de  Oflicii!t*  Moguntiss,  146d|  in  quarto. 

1466.  Grammaticavet  us  rhylmica«MoguutiffiJ4G0,«nidll  rolic« 
At  the  end  of  this  work  which  contains  but  eleven  sbeete, 

may  be  found  the  following  four  lines  whioh  are  rather  obscure. 
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Arii»  ter  deui  jabiUminis  octo  bis  annif. 
Mq^ncia  reni  me  condit  et  impriroit  amnis 
Hinc  nazareni  aonet  oda  per  ota  Johanina. 
Narnqoe  serani  Imntnia  eit  tcatorigo  pereunis. 

Various  explanations  liave  been  given  of  tliis  quatrain  ; 
the  best,  however,  is  that  of  George  Balbou,  Canon  of 
Saiot  B.irLli<iioiiiew  at  Frankfort.  Jubilamen,  drsit^nating  a 
Jubilee  of  fifty  years.  Twenty  nine  jubilees  make  lourteen 
hundred  and  fiftv  \ears.  If  twice  eight  years  (octo  bis)  he 
atided  ot  the  thirtieth  (ter  deui)  the  current  jubilee  would 
Uke  place  at  the  date  of  14-06. 

Tht^  two  la-t  lines  indicate  Mayence  as  the  pUce  where  it 
was  pnaLed,  and  Jean  Fust  as  printer. 

Fu*t  and  S^^l  allt  r  did  not  limit  ibe»!i>elves,  in  the  saleof  tlicir 
blOks*t♦^heto^vIls  wlicrethey  were publislied  jit  is  unquestionnhlp 
t'iatt  itv  tslabii:^hed depots  inGermanv,  Italy,  France,  and  in  t  i  e 
LL.o«t  cel''b"atcd  Universities.  Naiuleevcn  gave  sanction  toalabh', 
irhicli  his  been  repeated  by  several  writers.  He  maintains  that 
Fu?t  liaurig  brouglit  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  of 
l4f'2,  to  Paris,  sold  ihem  at  fir5r  as  manuscripts  at  sixty  crow  ns, 
aati  afterwards  lor  twenty  crowns  only  ;  t!ic  fraud  havini;  been 
ci>ci3vered,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  purchasers,  and  obliirrJ 
t"  d}.  T\m  ftof}*  which  is  not  substantiated  by  any  authority, 
( la  (t^ii  fi  f'ntcd  by  st'vernl  critics,  who  have  sonLr'nt  in  vain 
asi  riTyi  (I,,,  jiarliaincntary  registers  of  Paris,  ior  au?  trace  of 
tbc  prosecution  against  the  pnnter  of  Mayence. 

I^f  th^t  as  it  may,  it  is  fart  that  Fust  came  to  Paris  in 
l^tJ.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  lie  d.ed  there  of  the  plague, 
vliich  desclated  the  cit^'  iu  the  uoulhs  of  Apni  aud  September 
of  t.hat  vcar. 

Alter  the  death  of  hi?  associate,  Pierre  SchoefFer  conlinued 
to  print  n lone  at  Mayence,  up  to  the  year  1503,  aiid  had 
r^p  .ilofif  s  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  several  to\\  ns  iu  France. 
He  ti4ui  for  (actor  at  Paris  a  German,  named  lieruiau  de  Slat- 
Wn.     He  having  died  there,  the  Royal  Coinmij^sary  in 
fL'ta*' of  iis  right  of  esclicat,  seized  and  sold  ail  the  books 
vtdeSccta  nhich  were  found  on  the  premises;  SchcetTer  and 
na^sodatc  Conrart  Hanequis  or  Heuiif,  took  active  measures 
loobtsin  from  Louis  XL,  an  indemnity  or  restitution  of  the 
hooh  which  belonged  to  them.    Their  demand,  supported  by 
tile  ILing  of  the  Ilomans,  Frederick  111.,  and  the  Elector  of 
Ibwace,  vas  moat  auccesfui,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1475^ 
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the  Kifig  i.>?uih1  the  folluwincr  derrep,  a  j>orlion  onlv  of  which 
we  gi^'p,  J"?  n  (lelailrd  accoinit  wouKi  be  quite  iiniiiterestinc^. 

"  Loui^,  hy  tlieCimce  f*f'(lod,  Kmirof  Fraiirr.  to  our  trusty 
and  beloved  coinu  illors,  ordained  by  us  coaiptrolU  rs  of  fifinnce, 
preoiing  in  all  iiU't'i-iioii,  on  bt'ljnlf  of  oiir  (U-at  and  well  beloved 
Con  ran  H;ini(]Uis  and  Pierre  Srl;u'ii'cr,  mi  rclmnts  and  citizens 
of  Maveiiee  in  Uermnnv,  who  iinve  been  re))r(:sf';iiTed  to  us  aa 
devotn:g  the  greater  portion  of  tlicir  time  to  tin;  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  by  which  means  they  have  with  much  care 
and  dihgence  succeeded  in  making  several  beautiful  books  of  rare 
and  exqui.^ite  workmanship,  in  which  hi.'^tory  and  the  diCferent 
sciences  have  been  portrayed  ;  some  of  tho»e  have  been  sent  to 
various  parts  of  our  kingdom  and  even  to  our  City  of  Paris, 
and  its  eminent  university ;  tbat  in  order  to  dispose  of  those 
books,  a  commission  was  given  to  a  certain  man  employed  by 
thcin  £6r  that  purpose  ;  tbat  with  this  man  Herman  de 
Stathoen,  native  of  the  diocese  of  Munster  in  GcrmnTiy,  they 
had  contracted  for  tlic  sale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  booiis,  which 
they  had  sent  to  him  and  for  which  lie  was  held  responsible  by 
Conrart  llanequis  and  Pierre  Schociler;  Stathoen  dying,  ao» 
cording  to  the  universal  law  of  our  kingdom  his  goods  and 
effects  were  escheated,  as  no  aiieo  dying  in  our  City  of  Paris  was 
empowered  to  make  a  festament  or  di>})0!5e  of  any  property  in 
iiis  poflsessioi).  in  this  manner  the  books  belonging  to  those 
men  were  seized  by  the  commissary  and  tbe  other  officers  of  our 
kingdom,  and  in  requitlal  for  this  loss,  they  demand  from  as 
cither  the  books  or  restitution  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
those  books,  which  they  estimate  as  being  worth  theaamof  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  crowns  and  three 
solstournois ;  Now,  in  consideration  of  the  most  high  and  very 
powerful  prince  our  very  dear  and  best  beloved  brother,  cousin 
and  ally  the  King  of  Bomau?,  having  written  to  us  on  this 
matter,  and  also,  as  we  understand  that  Hanequis  and  Schoeffer 
are  subjects  to,  and  from  the  same  country  as  our  very  dear  and 
truly  beloved  oousin  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  who  ia  oar 
father,  friend,  confederate  and  ally,  and  who  has  also  written  to 
tts  on  their  behalf,  for  the  love  and  affection  we  bear  to  tlieu),a8 
well  as  in  requittal  for  the  services  rendered  by  Conrart 
Hauequis  and  Pierre  Schceffer  to  science,  and  the  pnblic  ad* 
vantage  which  their  invention  has  bestowed  in  the  iocreaae  of 
literature,  we  are  willing  to  make  restitution  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  claimed  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-Bve 
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eoldcn  croans  ami  tluvr  sol-i  lournoia  aiui  therefore  apree  to 
<rnint  out  ui  our  tiiiances  tlie  sinn  of  eii^ht  hundred  livres  \(-  <rlY, 
to  connuence  the  first  day  of  iir-xt  Ocioher,  hthI  to  contiiuio  an- 
vrnWy  until  the  eiuire  sunn  br  jj  iid.  We  tiierffure  expressly  cuni- 
2iunJ  a:;d  enjoin  onr  friend  and  lealCounbellur,.li'n!)  Hn^onnet, 
comptroller  general  of  our  Hnnnci  S,  to  pay  and  deliver  to  the 
said  Conrart  Hanpqiii>,  and  Pierre  Stdia^li'er  or  to  their  f»?ent 
the  sum  specified,  coininencin'T  t}\e  first  dny  of  Oct.  her,  and 
Cv')';linuinir  flnnnallv  till  the  enure  t-uin  oi  tvvo  tiiuii?airJ  iVmr 
hundre^l  and  twentv-five  trold^n  crowns  and  three  sols  totirnois 
be  f-nriidaled  :  .sii,'ned  this  dav  l>v  our  hnnd  nnd  with  our 
rov.il  >enl  in  discharge  of  our  recognizances  to  Uourart  lianequis 
3rd  Pit  re  Srh<r!!'er. 

Given  at  P;iri5  the  XXI  dn  of  April,  venr  of  Grace 
MCCi'CLXX  V  and  the  XIV  of  onr  n 'lt;!.  Signed  Lonis,Kinir. 
The  iiishop  ot  Evreuxftudaeveraloliier^  preaeni. — Le  Gouzy."  * 

Ori^ii  tjf  J^riuHMfff  Tjfpe  Founding^  Block,  or  Stereotifpe, 

Tlie^e  ^□l)jccts  perhaps  onu'iit  lo  hav  e  heen  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier p(jr(  ion  of  our  page-,  biit  as  it  was  not  intended  to  i?o  into 
inj  regular  or  sys^teroatic  dr(ails  or  eiabur.iie  discu.s>iun,  we 
introduce  a  few  remarks  fr(»m  A/fies's  Tvpograpiiical  An- 
tic]ui;<'..<,  OT  an  liisturi*  al  account  of  the  oriiriii  and  prot,'ress 
oi"lVuii'.n^'  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  hy  far  the 
iftc^t  fitf^iisiv p  work  on  tbe  t^ubifct,  and  wliich  has  from  time 
to  tiire,  been  con?iderably  enlarged  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Dibclirt  ;  added  to  these,  there  nre  other  admirable  histories  of 
the  art,  by  Meerman,  i^cAwer,  Nichols,  Waison,  Palmer, 
LuekoWibe,  Le  Moiiie,  Hansard,  Slower,  kc. — But  as  it  would 
be  luipLSsible  lo  do  ample  justice  to  ilicm  all,  vnc  sliidl  i.ilvort 
to  the  leading  featiirci  ot  a  lew  tha  Prmtcri^y  aud  ikm  JUio- 
gnp^crs. 

J-^'j'/t  Ame%y  the  historian  of  British  Tojxigraphy,  was  born 
Y  rmoctlj,  lCSS-9,   and  apprenticed  by  hii^farli  er,  the 
a^er  oi  a  Varmouih  iradiiig  vesst^l,  to  a  piaue-toaker  in 
hsadoiu    Aftjor  serving  out  liia  time,  he  became  a  ship-chan- 
Her  in  Wipping,  whicU  basiness,  uotwitiibtanding  his  anti- 
Jaanan  pursaits^,  he  carried  on  until  bis  death.    He  early 
iiacavmd  a  tnsie  for  £uglish  ludioj;y  aud  antiquities ;  and  in 
1730,  the  composi^on  of  a  bintoiy  of  printing  in  England 

*8m  XtemfM  ^  V  Acadftiiiie  dea  Inaeriptioiift  ?oL  XIV.  p,  143. 
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being  suggested  to  iiiin,  after  a  labour  of  twenty-five  ytBT9,  he' 
brought  out  in  one  voU  4to,  1 Tj/pcgrapiical  AnliquUieif 
Mmg  am  kkiofical  account  of  Primiing  in  Eagkmd,  wilk  som€ 
memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a  regiMUr  of  the  hooka 
printed  by  than  from  14*71  to  1600  ;  with  an  appendix  con^ 
cernimg  Printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  time* 
lie  inscribed  his  work  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke.  and  was  at 
theaame  time  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiqnariaa  Societies^ 
being  chosen  secretary  to  the  laat  of  them.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  particular  showed  him  very  great  countenance,  and  left  him 
trustee  to  his  will.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  1739,  much  eslcenied. 
Besides  his  great  work,  he  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  English  Frin- 
frrsfrom  1471  to  1700,  4to  ;  2.  An  index  to  Lord  Fembrokea 
Coins ;  3.  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads  ;  or  an  account  of 
2000  English  prints ,  describing  what  is  peculiar  to  each  ;  4. 
Farenlalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  famUj/  of  Wren,  1750,  folio. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  vol.  ],  1785,  voU,  1786, 
and  vol.  3,  1790.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and 
Herbert  has  since  been  presented  to  the  world  bj  the  Eev.  T. 
1\  Dibdin. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinarj  that  Mr.  Cole*  a  celebrated 
Antiquary  and  collector,  wlio  was  on  friendly  terms  and  cofw 
responded  with  Ames,  should  have  drawn  the  following  severe 
character  of  himt  and  which  appears  under  the  head  '*  Biogret" 
phiana**  in  the  24tb  j^iunber  of  8ir  Egerton  Brydges's 
Reetituta^  in  article  8. — After  copying  the  fall  ttUe  page  of 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  he  says, 

"  I  have  written  as  follows  on  the  back,  of  the  title-page — The 
autlior,  Mr.  Ames,  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  having  been  several 
times  to  see  him*  in  order  to  look  over  hit  curious  prints,  of  which 
he  had  no  small  oolleetion,  especially  of  English  heads ;  many  of 
which  at  different  times  I  purchased  of  him  to  add  to  my  eollecttoo 
of  the  same  sort.  He  lived  in  a  strange  alley  or  lane  in  Wapping: 
%vas  a  patt<'n-maker,  an  Anabaptist,  with  a  spice  of  Deism  mixed 
with  it.  I  have  often  thought  it  no  small  reproach  and  disgrace  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society*  to  have  so  very  illiterate  a  person  to  be 
their  Secretary  ;  he  could  not  spell,  much  more  write, .  Koglisfa  s  I 
have  several  letters  of  hi9  by  me  at  this  time  which  prove  it.  It  wis 
by  no  mt-ans  proper  to  have  such  a  person  in  that  i?tation,  which 
rtquirt-d  reading;  aloud  at  the  mcetincs  of  the  Society,  several  papers 
in  varlouii  languages  often,  of  which  he  was  used  to  make  miserable 
work ;  more  especially  when  strangers  and  fbreigners  happen  to  be 
there*  which  was  often  the  case. 

**  He  was  a  little,  friendly,  good-tempered  man ;  a  person  of  tisC 
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»ppUc&lion  and  industry  in  collecting  curious  old  printe<l  books, 
print*,  and  other  curiosities  both  natural  and  artificial.  It  is  to  tins 
inuBt  be  attributed  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  J:>ocietv  :  bat  surelv, 
a  Secretary  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  an  odd  appoint- 
ment for  a  learned  Socictv  !  He  must  have  procured  some  one  to 
have  perused  his  book  for  him,  which  yet  is  full  of  blunders,  and 
|RXKe  my  a.<^rtion  in  an  hundred  places  :  the  printers  would  correct 
the  fal<e  English  and  spelling. 

"What  is  singular,  Mr.  Stephen  Wren  employed  Mr.  Ames,  an 
Iml^pendent,  and  Deist  professed,  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Patea» 
taiia,  or  Memoirs  of  th^  /'\zmUy  of  thf.  Wrens  in  IToO,  which  through- 
out is  a  most  orthodox  book,  full  of  retlections  upon  the  fanatics  uf 
King  Charles's  time." 

'•The  origin  of  Printing,  bv  multiplying  letters,  is  intith  d  to  the 
first  place  after  the  invention  of  letters  themselves  (though  it  gives 
light  to  all  other  arts)  remains  itself  in  obscurity.    It  ha.">  been  the 

iubjfct  of  repeated  discusstions  Mr.  Meerman  is  the  last  who  has 

writti'n  upon  it,  and  he  h.is  endeavored  to  reconcile  some  difficulties 
on  this  Le.»d  in  his  **  Orii^ines  'Pypognrphicap^"  printed  in  17'3a  ;  and 
translated  and  abridged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  bi»  two  Essays  on  the 
Origin  of  Printing,  1784. 

"The more  we  reflect  on  the  accidental  discovery  by  L.iurentius, 
of  the  effect  produced  by  concave  wooden  types,  the  more  we  won- 
der that  the  mechanics  of  antiquity  should  never  have  applied  the 
coocavity  of  their  met.al  inscriptions  to  the  sanie  u?e  as  those  of  their 
!iira^iios,  and  their  liquid  colours  to  an  use  binnlar  to  that  which 
iHey  made  in  wax. — But  we  are  not  here  to  extend  our  views  beyond 
oar  own  country.    Whether  Laurentius  of  Haerlem,  Geinsflech,  of 
Mt3tz,  or  Quttenburg,  at  Strasburgh,  invented  single  wooden  types, 
oacii  certainly  may  be  concluded,  that  the  invention  took  jdace 
rttter  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Holland  or  Ger- 
many. We  have  a  fact  established  beyond  controversy,  that  William 
Caxtox  first  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  with  fusile  types  into 
&giaBd;   and  some  suppose  that  Frederic  Corsellis,  or  some 
Airrigner,  used  wooden  types  a  few  years  l>efore  him.    Be  this  as  it 
■ly,  Gazton  (an  eminent  mercer  and  negotiator)  within  a  few  years 

the  discovery  of  printing,  is  thought  to  have  printed  a  French 
wwance  at  Cologne  in  U . " 

"  WiUiam  Caxton  an  Englishman,  memorable  for  having  first  in- 
•wduced  the  art  of  printing  into  his  native  country,  was  born  in 
Kent  about  1410,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a 
ttodoo  mercer,  who  in  U39  was  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  death  of 
boMtar,  Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands,  as  agent  for  the  Mercers' 
•••ptaj,  in  which  situation  he  continued  about  twenty-three  vears. 
Hit  reputation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasioned  his  being  employed, 
iicoojunction  with  Richard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treatyof  com- 
■wre  between  Edward  IV.  and  Phillip  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 

rn  Siibsequently*  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  hou>ehold  of 
VhMrle^,  the  son  of  Phillip,  whose  wile,  the  lady  Margaret  of 
TWi.  distioguished  herself  as  the  patroness  of  ("axton.  Whil.^t 
t&raid  he  became  acquainted  ^      the  then  newly  discovered  inven- 
\m  o( pTiDUag,  by  John  Fcix.    At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his 
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mi.;ti  e:!^,  ill'  translated  from  the  French,  a  work,  wliich  he  entitled 
•*TheRecu^eU  of  the  Histories  of  Tro^e,  h?  Raoul  le  Feure," 
which  be  prmted  at  Ootogne,  1471>  in  folio.  J^Ai  book,  considered 
ma  the  eftriiMt  specimen  or  T.vpographj  id  the  English  Languagre,  Im 
reclfoned  very  valuable.  At  tlie  famous  salt' of  tlie  Duko  of  RoX* 
hnr'^h's  library  in  18l2,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Dr^von- 
shii  e  for  1060/.  10*.,  which  originully  belonged  to  Elizabc  tli  Oray, 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  A  copy  sola  in  West*s  Sale  1  773, 
for  991,  lit.,  an  tmperfeot  copy  told  at  Lloyd**  Sale  in  1819,  for 
I26f.  Aftor  this  he  printed  other  works  abroad,  chiefly  tranBlations 
from  the  Fr  n -h  :  length  having"  provided  himself  with  the  means 
c*"  I  aLtising  the  itrt  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  in  1474 
had  a  pre*i»  at  Westn)ini<ter  abbey,  where  he  Drinted  the  *'  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Cheste, '  generally  admitt^  to  be  the  first  typographi- 
cal work  executed  in  Bngland.  Caxton  continued  to  excrcite  hff 
art  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  ipace  he  produced  bet  ween 
fifty  and  sixty  volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed  or  translated 
by  hini«*elf.  Aiiiunir  his  ino^-t  di?tineuished  patrons  were  John  f-^lip, 
abbot  of  We^tluinster,  and  those  two  karued  noblemen  John  Fibe- 
tot>  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Anthony  Wyderllle,  earl  Bivers.  Caxton 
died  about  1492,  and  wn.s  buried  according  to  some  aoconnte  at  Oamp^ 
den  in  Gloucestershire  ;  though  others  state  his  interment  as  having^ 
taken  place  at  St.  Mar-jjiret's,  Westminster.  The  following  lines 
from  Lis  eiiitaph  are  c!iaracteri<tic  of  the  ;i(re  . 

*'  Moder  of  nierci,  i»hylde  him  froui  lU'  orribul  fynd, 
And  bring  him  lyflT  eternal,  that  never  hath  ynd.*' 

Ames  devotes  116  quarto  pages  to  an  aeeottnt  of  Caxton,  and  of 
the  Works  that  pa  scd  througli  his  press;  to  Wynken  de  Worde, 
tbesecon]  Printer  of  note,  he  has  beiitowed  120  pages,  and  to  Richard 
Pinson,  84  pages.  He  has  also  given  portraits  of  the  above  person- 
ages, with  one  or  two  others,  which  I  insert  a.s  fac-siuiiies  of  the 
rode  wood  block  devices,  characteristic  of  the  time. 

John  Lfittou  and  William  Machliuiti,  or  ^achlyut  were  cotempo* 
raries  of  Caxton.  w-ll  a.s  Wynki^-n  de  Worde.  "Lyttlctons  Tfinnren," 
is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Uugdule,  to  have  been  Printed  them 
•  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  Dr.  Middieton,  in  his  dijicourf?e  on 
Printing,  supposes  the  above  book  to  have  been  put  to  press  hy  the 
Author,  Littleton,  who  died  1481.   It  contains  108  leaves  folio. 

^Ir  Ames  has  placed  John  Lettou  with  WUliam  MaehUma  between 
Cnxton  and  Wynken  <le  Worde  which  authorises  the  supposition  of 
&ir  Wm   Dugdale,  and  of  iMiddleton. 

Wynken  de  Worde.  This  fauiuus  printer  was  a  foreigner,  born 
in  the  dukedom  of  Lorratn,  as  appears  by  the  patent-roll  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls.  Our  first  printer,  Caxton,  when  retideof 
abroad,  might  probably  meet  with  him  there,  and  engage  him  to 
coTf'c  r,\ ,  r  to  En::lnnd  for  a  servant  or  assistant,  like  John  F.iust 
at  hit-aii  iiad  \i\s  lad,  or  servant,  Feter  iSheolVer,  whom  they  chose 
for  their  ingenuity  and  promising  narts;  and  their  uiicr  works  shew 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  However  this  be,  he  eon* 
tinued  in  sonic  capacity  with  Caxton  till  his  death,  1491  ;  and  printed 
at  his  house  in  ^^  cshnin.<ti-r  aft(  r-,-  nr 

If  he  was  married  ur  nut,  or  had  reiatious  that  came  over  with 
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Um  doe«  not  appear  by  his  will ;  yet  we  And  in  the  church-wardeni 
leeeoQta  for       Margarets  Westminster,  an  entry  made  in  the  year 

1498.      Itefo  fur  the  knell  of  Elizabeth  de  Worde  vi  pence,  Item,' 
For  Ui  torche*.  w  ith  the  grete  b«  l!p  for  her,  v.  iii,"    Again,  in  the 

jear  1500,— item  for  the  anell  Julian  de  Worde,  with  tbegrete  bellt 

f'u  pence.** 

By  hia  eonaeedon  wicli  Mr.  Cazton,  and  on  account  of  this  new 
irtt  M  occasionally  fell  into  the  eompany  and  acquaintance  of  the 
IcarTied  and  noble  of  this  kinffdom ;  and  at  length  was  appointed 

?rir.ter  to  Mareraret  mother  of  king  Hen.  Vlf    nn!  grandame  to 
!eTir\  the  VIII..  as  he  styles  hiioaelf  in  1509;  which  b  the  first 
jear  ui  thus  dt^seribidu:  himself. 

"After  the  death  of  Mr,  Cazton,  he  printed,  in  his  house  as  afore* 
said ;  primarily  it  may  he  anppoeed  with  his  types,  sometimes  using 
his  cypher  only»  without  the  printer*!  name ;  sometimes  adding  **  in 
C-sstnn*.*  house;"  and  at  other  times.  prohaMy  the  l.ittcr  part  of  his 
dv'?!!;-.;^'  tVerf*.  .I'itiincr  thereto  his  own  name  also.    Uv  lus  colophons 
welrAfii  th^i  he  continued  at  Westminster  until  the  year  1500,  or 
likeW  1501  ;  in  which  year  we  find  in  Mr.  Ames,  an  account  of 
only  one  oook,  *  Hons  perfectionis/  irithont  any  account  where  it 
was  printed ;  but  Palmer's  eootinuator  has  added  "  ibid,**  which  must 
r#»''er  to  Westminster  preceding  ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any  book 
pnnit^I  by  him  af  the  Sun  in  Fleet-street  before  1503  :  however  I 
find  **  The  ordvnarye  of  crysten  men**  was  printed  there  in  1502. 
We  do  not  find  any  sign  mentioned  by  him  while  at  Westminster. 
Ukss  been  supposed  tbat  Cazton*s  cypner  might  have  heen  exhihited 
a^  i  >i^,  hut  we  find  no  imitation  of  this  hy  either  Caxton  or  him- 

He  printed  B^rtholomceus  de  Prnprietatibut  Reruufn-^The  first 
book  prioted  on  paper  made  in  Enghmd. 

At  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  in  ISl'i^  a  copy  sold  for  70/.  7s*  An 
iaperfeel  copy  at  the  Sale  of  Btaneshy  Alchorne,  Esq.  In  1819,  sold 
te  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire  for  13/.  Ids. 

Ro»e  Mores  was  of  opint^^n  that  W  vtiken  de  Worde  was  his  own 
Letter  Founder,  a  circumstance  that  shews  the  rapid  progrp'?"i  of  the 
Art  io  Eogtand  at  so  early  a  period  ;  in  fact,  the  circu:nstanc«  can- 
not be  doubted^  for  it  appears  that  Caxton  had  him  employed  with 
Put's  serratit'fy  at  Cologne  $<— amongst  whom  were  also  said  to  he, 
Pynson,  flood*  Maeklio,  and  Lettoo. 

The  great  advancement  and  improvements  in  this  beautiful  .^rt. 
darfug  the  whole  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  has  Le  ri  truly 
astoaij-hing  ;  aided  by  the  taste  aa<1  talents  of  the  Caslon-..  !i<i;i:er- 
ni/e,  iVv,  Figgiua,  Thorowgood,  and  others,  as  Typ<i  Fouudes 

"  Riciard  Punson,  Efq.,  was  born  m  Kormandy  in  France,  as 
sflpesff  by  king  Henry's  patent  of  naturalisatiott,  wherein  iie  is 
9Me6**  fiichmrous  Pynson,  in  partihus  Normand,  oriund."  How- 
tfer  there  were       ^'^^  same  name  in  Eniiland,  as  may  be  scon  in  the 
fAarefi-warde'i''   account  for  St.  Marvcaret's  We-^tniinster,  in  th<» 
rear  1504  •  '*  item,  received  of  Robert  Fynson  for  four  tapers  iiit  d.** 
P      *  nme  relation  of  his.  There  was  one  also  Philip  Pinson  an 
reffla/.i  ^         plague*  the2d  of  I>eeember,  1503;  three 

^""f  ^  bMO  nomioated  to  the  archMshoprick  efl  uam,  in 

Ifiisaa." 
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"  Whether  this  artist  was  ftpprentice  to  Mr.  Cuxton,  a$  int'inrttt^tl 
bv  Mr.  Lewis,  is  rather  uncertain;  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  for  ^ncU 
a  supposition  of  him  an^  more  than  of  VV,  de  Wor»le,  whuui  lie  stvles 
his  foreman  or  journeyraan :  perhaps  these  characters  nay  be  equally 
true  of  tliem  both,  at  different  periods  of  time.  I  four  ever  thu  be, 
PyiiKon  himself  in  his  firi>t  edition  of  Chaucer,  calls  Caxton  his  wor- 
shi^'ftil  master — *•  whiclie  Lokc  diligently  ouirsen  &  duely  examined 
by  his  poliitiive  rea&OD  aud  ouir&ight  of  luy  wor»hipfui  ma$tcr  Vv  iiliain 
V  *axtuu,"  &c." 

Mr.  Ames  tntimatea  that  our  arttst  waa  in  tucb  eateem  with  the 

lady  Mnrparct,  Kinu  Hen.  V I I's  n)utber»  and  other  great  personage:*, 
th;it  he  printed  for  them  all  his  days;  but  tbU  do«8  not  porttcularlj 

appear. 

f  fe  printed  *'  The  life  of  a  Virgyn  cully  d  Ftironyiia,  whom  Erie 
Fiac'cua  desired  to  AtM  Wjif."  ISmo. 

A.  very  rare  Poetical  Tract,  conaisttngr  onW  ottkrtf  leaTes,  ISmo., 
and  w  hich  at  Townley*a  Sale  in  18t4,  u  hold  for  the  Tery  moderate 
sum  oisixguUiettSt  or  two  guineas  per  lea-f^  to  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Heber  bought  a  cop)^  at  Ilurue  Tuoke'j^  Sale  in  1813,  for  the 
sum  of  six  pouHda,  two  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

Pyn^on  was  the  first  who  introduced  Roman  letters  to  this  coan« 
try,  and  he  vvas  eminently  successful  in  his  publications,  which  con* 
gist  chiefly  of  law  bnf.k>.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  ;il»ont  1529. 

Pjsaln)Ui>iia/.;ar  iiitiuiales  that  this  printer  lived  in  the  utmost  fuTni- 
liariiy  aud  Uitnuship  with  W,  de  Woidc,  aud  (juite  undisturbed  by 
any  mutual  eutulatton  or  rivalsblp  in  trade ;  the  contrary  rather 
ajjpears  by  their  works,  for  they  are  found  frequently  printing  dif* 
ferent  eHitions  of  the  same  books,  at  or  near  the  same  time  ;  not  as 
partners,  ur  the  onc  '>  nanje  tnken  out,  and  the  other's  inserted  to  a 
certain  uuuiber  ot'  the  same  caition.  lie  tells  us  iinlctJ  that  they 
printed  several  year  tiooks  together:  perhaps  they  might  bejoiDedjD 
the  same  privtl^e  or  licence  for  printing  them. 

Reynold  Wootfef  JStq,,  King's  Prihter,  "He  was  a  man  of  eminence, 
a  gfod  oiyt'quary,  great  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and  in  t'avour 
with  kiMj;  IKnry  V  111.  lord  CIronjwell,  art-lil  isjiop  Ci  iininer,  &c, 
Joi/j  LelanU  was  of  im  acquaintance.  Our  It-urued  Kentish  anti. 
q*:ni  y  John  Twine  eajla  him  a  German  by  nation,  good  man>  and 
wi  ll  learned,  and  a  very  faithful  friend  of  hi^,  whose  kindness  he  had 
experienced  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  who,  M'hen  he  was  set 
at  lil  ei'ty  from  his  iii  prisonment  in  the  Tower,  took  hitn  into  his 
hou.se,  f»jUi  squuinreijue  obsitnin,  and  entertained  liltn  there  till  be 
could  return  to  Cauterbui  y,  tu  hi^  oh  a  Lou^e  aou  luiuily.  John 
Stow  e  observes  of  him,  that  in  the  year  I549»  the  bones  of  the  dea<), 
in  the  1  harnel  house  of  St.  Paul^,  amounting  to  more  than  looo 
cart  ioa(is,  were  carried  to  Fin^bury  fitid,  and  the  expence  paid  by 
hini.  He  spent  25  years  in  collecting  ii»atcri..l<  T  r  an  universal 
cosnio^rraphy  of  all  uatiouh,  which  though  ai  his  dtatli  he  left  undi- 
gcsied,  iiC  ihert  hy  laid  the  foundation  of  those  chronicles,  which 
afterwards  wvie  rompilvd  by  Raiph  Ilolinshed,  who  frankly  acknow* 
Icdged  »o  mui  li  in  hib  dt-dication  to  lot  d  Burghleigh.  Those  chron- 
icles were  publUhed  in  1^77  by  John  Harrison  hia  son  in  law  ;  and 
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£^!S  with  large  arldltions  m  1587»  by  the  said  John  Harritoo,  And 

chf  T'.  Wk:  :ir:'  further  inf'vrrtK'd  hy  f'MiDund  Howes,  the  continuer 
(.J  ^{owe':s  Annals,  that  ifStowo  had  lived  but  one  year  IftTiLcr,  b*; 
fv-rpowd  to  have  put  in  ]>ririt  R'-yne  \Von!re^  chronicle,  wlucij  he 
It-^'iD  and  finished  at  the  request  of  Dr.  W'hit^ift,  late  arclibishop 
of  Caaterburj ;  but  being  |>!*evi>ated  by  death,  left  the  sntn^  in  hia 
iiodr*  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press  ;  hut  it  came  to  nothing.** 

"He  settle  i  his  printing-office  in  Paul's  Church  yni  d,  and  s+t  up 
tb-?  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  devire  he  u->i  d  to  most  of  his 

b«>o»?,  liiough  he  sometimes  used  that  of  the  tree  of  charity  ;  his 
rebti  joa  will  see  in  the  froLitispiece.** 

The  bouse,  savs  Btowe,  as  1  ^uoss,  ho  boilt  from  the  gri^ond,  ont 
of  tht  old  chapeU  which  heparchMed  of  the  kincif  at  the  dissolation 
of  mona-tprv  s,  where  on  the  same  ground  he  had  several  other  tt^ne- 
^- r:;t-,  ani  afterwar*^*:  pnrch.tv'  d  several  leases  of  tlif  dean  and  f^  f^p- 

r  of  St.  Paul's.  He  lolK*^'  ■  l  h>  business  of  printing'  with  wrreat 
r«-p3:;ittou  for  many  vear^,  and  printed  for  arehbishop  Cranmer 
Bi«st  of  hii  pieces,  an^  for  other*  of  great  note  Henry  Binneman 
^assn-Tantto  biro,  who  afterwards  proved  a  good  printer,  and  used 
the  ^ame  device  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  as  also  did  John  Shepperde, 
anotb  r  of  hi^  apprentire?. 

•*  He  w2j»  the  tir>t  who  had  a  patent  for  being  a  printer  to  thi^ 
k\tz  iu  Latin.  Greek  .ind  Hebrew  ;  by  which  he  was  ttulinM-izcd  to 
ix  ta%  boolcwUer  and  stationer,  and  to  print  and  publish  ail  sorts  of 
hsyvs  in  the  said  lany-Tia^es,  as  also  Greek  ana  Latin  Grammars, 
aj(bju^h mixed  with  English;  and  likewise  charts,  maps,  and  >iirh 
«^'trr  tmogs,  which  might  be  at  any  time  useful  and  necessary/  He 
\  nad, 

*'  Ja&ft  SiTvinghttm  Yaie**s,  Custell  oj'  Cuurlesit',  wh*^eutUo  U  adjoyiied 
<^  B<^  if  HmmHiiie,  tciik  thit  Chariot  of  OkasUtiB,  tkertunia  am. 
•exed,  1582.- 

A  Copy  sold  at  the  Sale  of  G.  Sfeeveo's,  1800,  for  4i  lOs.  And 

4.>j:Ker  ..t  iSaund.-ra'-  S  ile  Room,  181  B  for  £'23  lOs. 

J'h.tDiy^  D'^ryf,  >r  l}aie,  wns  Itoru  in  .St.  IN  t<'r's  jiarish,  D:inw'eh 
in  Suffylii,  to  which  he  left  a  gift;  as  appears  by  the  papers  of  the 
iste  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. ;  of  Paulsgrav  e,  from  Mr.  Le  Neve.  He 
i^  supposed  to  h«Te  been  descended  from  a  good  fhroily,  buried  at 
Briiiley-Parva,  in  that  county.    He  bore  for  his  arms,  ermin,  on  a 
hti  .odenled,  two  e.i^Iets  displayed  ;  his  cre>t,  out  of  a  ducal  coro- 
net, a  i\  Mil  ea-^^le  tvith  wings  ex])anded  ermin.    lie  first  bep-:in  jinnt- 
i^jg  a  jj.'r '.' ^bove  Holboru  conduit;  and  about  1A4^  removed  into 
AlJtr>gu:e,  where  he  printed,  and,  for  his  greater  conventence,  ac* 
esrJ.ug  to  Stowe,  built  much  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  toward<i  St. 
Ass s  cliorch  ;  be  kept  also,  at  the  same  time,  several    l.op^  in  dif. 
ffWJt  parts  of  the  town,  where  his  h.»oki  were  sold.    He  had  a  li- 
£*rftfe  in  ScptembLi  ,  15.52,  to  print  the  Cate<  l^i>in,  vi  hich  K.  Y.'Vv. 
Ti  baJ  can-t  i  t  »  he  ^et  toi  th,  hoih  in  Latin  and  in  Kngli.sli  .  but  as 
L.'Loid  VV'ouJft'  had  a  lormer  privilege  fur  all  Latin  hooks  he  neems 
ly  ta»e  ^phcd  tvr  redress  ;  accordingly  amonfp  Cecil's  puper^,  pub- 
bbtdbf  the  Rew.  Mr.  Hains  in  1740,  page  li>s,  is  this  raemoran- 
rfjw— ''IteOJ,  that  were  one  Day,  hath  a  priviled-e  for  the  cate- 
dune  Mad  one  Beyoe  Wolfe,  wbo  hath  a  former  privilw^  for 
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Latyn  Book*  they  may  jo vrie  in  printing'  of  the  sayd  catechisnie.** 
However,  it  appears  lo  iiav"  lifi  ii  I'tti  mined  that  WuilV  ^houM 
print  it  in  Lalih,  an  J  Day  in  Euulibli,  fur  thu&  ue  find  it  printed  ; 
and  Day  in  another  license,  dated  25  March*  155S,  bad  privilege  to 
print  it  only  in  English,  with  *  brief  of  an  A  B  C,  thereuDto  nn* 
nexed:  Also^  for  the  printing  and  reprinting  all  such  worlds  nnd 
bookii,  devised  and  compiled  hy  John  (Pouet)  now  bishop  of  Wint<  n, 
or  by  Tho.  Beacon,  profes«ior  of  divinity  ;  so  that  no  snch  book,  b© 
in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  holy  scriptures,  or  proceedings  iD  reli* 
gion,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm.*' 

He  printed     Tht  Whole  Psalter  translated  mlo  EngUih  Mttre, 
which  amiamgih  an  hundred  audjifty  Psalms,*' 

It  \i  80  (scarce,  that  Mr.  Btrype  tells  us  he  could  never  get  si«rht 
of  it;  and  AVarton,  in  hi.s  History  of  Enplii>h  Poetry,"  points  it  uut 
as  a  great  rarity,  adding  Ji  certainly  would  be  deemed  a  fortunate 
mc^iMm  io  IAom  e^prieiemi  SiudeaiMt  who  lahar  to  volUet  a  ubrary  of 

*'  Its  rarity  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  onlj  a 

few  <  o|>ios  having  been  ^nvf-n  away  to  the  nobility,  by  the  Arch» 
bishop  5  wife  Margaret,  t  >  wlj  iui  Fuller*  in  bis  **  UbuTch  History*** 
has  given  a  very  high  character. " 

ilfr.  AfM$  then  continnes  to  give  m  full  account  of  all  Ui«  eminent 
Printers  from  Julian  I^otary  in  1498,  and  William  Fa(^ues  in  I6OO9 
down  to  William  Aspley,  and  John  Bailie,  in  1600,  with  a  general 
history  of  Printinir  from  its  orig^in  to  that  period  ;  tliis  elaborate 
W'urK,  with  Mr.  Herbert's  additions,  form  lb75  quarto  pages^  and 
Mr>  Dibden  ii  edition  still  enlarges  it. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  bis  labours  in  correcting  and  enlarging  Amea'is 
Typography,  from  a  single  volume,  to  three  extensive  ones,  eondodee 
his  history  of  Printers,  and  Printing  in  England  at  page  1467*  end 
in  the  following  one»  thus  commences  his  history  of 

PBINTIKO  IK  SCOTLAND. 

8iDce  an  account  has  been  ^Ten  of  printing  in  England,  I  shell 

now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  hints,  relating  to  the  riae  and  progreae  of 

the  art  in  Scotland,  wiiich  may  be  of  u^o  to  such  as  would  ptmue 
this  subji'ct  further,  in  that  fiirnierly  antient  kingdom. 

The  late  ingenioUi*  jAMt:»  Watkon,  who  with  Freebairu  obtained 
a  patent  from  Q.  Anne,  for  printing  in  Scotland  and  was  afterwards 
one  of  his  majesty's  printers  there  in  the  time  of  K.  George  the 
first,  did  in  the  year  1713,  publish  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  print* 
ing,  containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  |>i  oirre?s  in  Europe  ; 
to  wliioh  he  added  a  preface,  wherein  he  mentions  three  or  four 
^  book^,  and  as  many  printers  of  Scotland  within  my  assigned  time  ; 
that  is,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  there«  to  the  year  1600, 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper  place.  He  indeed  sup. 
poses  they  had  the  ai  t  of  printing  early  from  their  bating  a  constant 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries;  from  their  eases  and  presses  btiag 
all  of  the  Dutch  make,  till  of  late  years  from  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, iu  difetributing  the  letter  ou  ban  i  v,  th  the  face  from  us.  and  the 
nick  downwards  ;  and  their  making  u.k,  as  the  printers  there  do  at 
this  day  ;  but  that  the  books  may  be  los^  being  either  Uvea  of  sainta 
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•ad  legendary  miracles,  or  of  d«votioii«  tbtn  in  vogu0.  earrted  awa^ 

iht  priefla,  who  fled  iieyond  the  sea,  or  ilestroyod  by  the  zvii\  of 
I  it  re  termers.    Uia  further  acconni  of  the  8cutch  printiira  are  later 

liiao  jnv  time  " 

"The  tirst  book  1  l»iive  fouod  meniioneii  by  any,  is,  A  brtviaiy  of 
thedbureh  of  Aberdeen,  prmted  at  Edtobur^b  1509,  thirty-6ve  yeart 
aftcf  the  introdaction  of  this  art  by  Williaui  Oaxton.  The  accuunt 
Mr.  Anif^  ha«i  of  is  in  a  tetter  directed  to  his  gooii  fneod>  Dr. 
John  Mitchell,  from  Mr.  Charles  Mark^y,  professor  of*  ii-sinry  in  the 
u"i',«Tsity  ot  Edinburgh.  **Tiie  art  with  us  is  as  eurly  u;*  1609  I 
utisigiae,  though  I  aw  oot  certain,  that  1  have  louml  Mr.  Ame2i'» 
voucher  for  it.  Mr.  John  Ker»  late  huinaoity  profeaitor  here,  gave 
ieto  the  taw jr«rt  library  an  old  href  iary  in  octavo,  for  the  use  of 
^^trdeen,  bat  the  title  page,  and  some  sheets  at  the  end  are  waat- 

1(1  lulu,  another  Breviary,  wa-?  printed  at  E<iiiiliurj:}i,  uud  Mr. 
Ut^rbert  remarks  that  they  evince  ttiat  Mr.  Watbou's  coiijecLurea 
vert  ttcO  founded. 

Dnriiig  the  sueceediog  space  of  forty  years,  to  the  middle  of  the 

15th  century,  about  twelve  books  only  were  printed  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hei  f>ert,  after  devoting  upwards  of  fifty  pages  in  doscribin^f 
PrTntin::  in  8ror]  tnd,  from  l^tf^  to  the  olo:>e  of  ;  proceeds  to 
toe  loiiuwing  accuuut  'f 

PRINTING  IN  IRELAND. 

Ireland  waj»  one  of  the  la^t  European  states  into  which  the  art  of 
prioiiug  wart  introduced.     Mr,  Atnes  used  his  best  endeavom  s  to 
itrm  thence  an  arcriunt  ot'ii^  rise  ami  progress  in  that  kii»^«loin  bo- 
IdoO  ;  but  all  the  luformation  be  received  was  the  fulbiwing  : 
£*traet  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Rurrv,  of  Dublin,  dated  June  28, 
1714,  i»  Br,  Willi  am  Ci.  a  r  k,  </  Lemdom, 

Tiiy  coninaieaioo  for  fumi&liing  a  catalogue  of  books  printed  in 
Ireland  before  the  year  1600,  I  think  I  have  had  pretty  g'ood  oppor- 
luoitiej  of  executing,  iiud  have  aeeordiu-ly  uia<le  ii^e  of  them. 
First,  1  had  an  aet^uaintaoce  with  a  learned  antiquary,  who  ita<i  made 
tbiqgi  of  tbu  tort  hhi  particular  stvdj  for  many  years,  who  is  able 
lo  fanusb  nie  with  but  one  book,  which  he  can  asanre  roe  to  have 
heen  printed  w  ithifi  that  period,  which  is  this: 

"The  h^»ok  of  connmon  prayer,  and  administration  of  tic  <ucraMients, 
ajjd  other  cer**ni«->iiiea  of  iho  church  of  Erijjfland.  Dulilij);e  in  "rut  ina 
Ifuoiphredi  Foueli.  Cum  privilegiu  ad  iuipriintudum  !»oluiii,  atnio 
Duinini  1^51."   Id  black  letter*  a  large  quarto. 

Next,  f  had  recourse  to  the  large  library  of  Dr.  Worth*  a  late 
tmiutnt  pby»iciao  here,  who  wai  eminently  curious  in  oollectiii^  an- 
feot  pieces  but  there  I  found  but  one  print  d  hereto  enrly  as  Io.{3. 
Lastly,  on  perusing'  the  cataloi^ue  of  the  eolK-^e  lilu  ar;,    I  toutid 
iithin  the  ^^riod  by  thee  liiaited,  but  that  one  inuividuHi  book,  m 
above  recited,    'i  iie  truth  is,  printing  is  bat  of  a  very  late  date  in 
ItiUDd.    Here  wetm  indeed  some  few  authors  within  that  period* 
bat  their  worka  were  printed  abroad  as  in  England,  France,  Flanders, 
Ititr  ke*    Even  down  to  1700  very  few  books  were  printed  here, 
mwhutev^r        written  hore,  was  generally  printed  in  Iioodon; 
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even  now  the  printint^  trade  here  oonft'iAtH  chiefly  in  reprinting  books 
printed  in  London,  and  thpy  that  value  tli^ir  reputation,  commonly 
send  their  writinj?  to  Enjilaml  to  be  printed.  And  thin  is  all  the 
satisfaction  in      power  to  give  th)'  friend,  on  this  account. 

The  following  books  purporting  to  havo  beett  printed  at  Wftter- 
ford,  art  thought  to  have  been  priced  in  Bnglaad,  having  no  lisaur- 
ance  of  anv  press  bein^  set  up  so  earlj  at  Waterford  ;  besides  it 
must  havo  been  as  dmgerous  printing  these  hooks  openly  there 
durin;r  q m  tn  Mary'*  reign  as  in  Ent^land  ;  tljerefore  they  more  pro- 
perly bt'iuiig  tu  our  General  irii.itai-y  ;  however  we  have  given  thein 
a  place  here ;  one  of  them  be arinf^  the  euperteriptiott }  and  tiwotlMr 
having  the  same  types,  on  the  ai^ority  of  J^iaunselL" 

**  Warranted  tidings  from  Ireland "  wi|e  the  fint'  BewqNiper 
printed  liere,  which  was  in  1641." 

In  noticing  Printinif  in  I'lngland,  at  the  comnioncemriit  of  the  17th 
century,  I  alluded  to  tae  Elder  ^nwjfer,  and  referred  tu  the  works 
that  passed  through,  or  were  eoaaeetid  erith  fak  pieia  to  the  ym&r 
1732,  which  with  Mr.  NichoVs  laass  of  Literary  infamiatloi^ 
occupies  a  volume  of  700  page%i 

In  1712-13,  the  eid(  ]•  Bowyer,  after  having  for  thirteen  y^r^rs 
pursued  business  with  uuieuaLteu  industry  anti  unsullied  reputation, 
was,  in  one  fatal  night,  reduced  to  absolute  want,  by  a  calamitous 
fire.  Every  one  who  Icnew  the  reapeotable  enflbrer  was  inelanC  and 
anxious,  either  to  relieve,  or  to  aympathize  in  his  great  affliction  $ 
and  Mr.  Bowyer  on  this  occasion,  received  from  Dean  Stanhope 
one  of  the  mopt  e^^celK^it  and  affecting  letters  that  HO  melancholy  an 
event  couiJ  be  suppoi^ed  to  suggest  It  was  written  in  haste  the  very 
,  day  lifter  ;  and  souaks  indubitably,  the  language  of  the  heart. 

The  younger  powjrer  never  forgot  this  etrilcing  testtmonj  of  pe* 
garil  for  his  parent. 

A  similar  accident  occurred  iu  the  Office  of  Mr.  Nichelat  hi  1808, 
nearly  a  century  nfterwards.-*4n  both  instances  Literary  property  to 
a  va*t  nmount  \va>  (b  >r roved. 

Of  the  second  Wui.  iiowyer,  (born  1G99,  died  1777*)  son  of  the 
precedio^^Mr.  Nichola  give»  a  volumioow  acoountt  «nd  of 
annaU  of  his  Press  from  1733  to  1777*  Mr.  N^'oatered  into  part* 
nership  with  him  in  I76G. 

I  shall  now  select  tlie  ftillowing  ahrids^ed  account  of  him,  wliicli 
appenrn  in  Gouton,  fr»>m  the  Gentleman's  Ma^azme.  '*  WiLLiAat 
Bowyer  an  EugU.-^h  printer  and  classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  the 
last  century/'  was  a  native  of  London,  where  his  iatber,  alto  a  prin- 
ter, carried  on  buainesa*  The  son  aoqaired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
under  Ambrose  BonwicUe,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  and  was  after* 
wards  adinltt.  d  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College,  Canibridge,  hut  left 
the  uni v<T-.itj.  without  a  Jeirree  in  17-'-^,  and  became  an  a^.'^ociate  in 
trade  with  hi»  father.  In  l/iy  be  obtained  the  office  of  printer,  of 
the  votes  of  the  hoa<>e  of  coromoijis,  which  he  held  nearly  50  years. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  printer  to  the  Bociety  of  Antiquarians, 
of  which  learned  body  be  vfos  admitted  a  member ;  and  on  the  death 
of  bamuel  Itiohardsun  in  1701,  the  itsferest  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
procured  him  the  appoint ment  of  printer  tu  the  Roynl  Society.  In 
J  768  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of  Lorda 
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and  the  roUa  of  Pariinmeiit*  He  in  I777f  aged  7B.  and  was 
ncond  IB  til*  ehmli      Low  LftjrtoD  in  Essex.   Bj  bis  will  be 

WsoMlbsd  Aconsiiieralile  ^  n  n  of  monev,  in  trust  to  tbe  Stationers* 

Compmr,  for  the  relief  of  tieraved  printers  rr  rnmpositors.  His 
pr.'ie'pal  literary  prodiif  tion  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
ID  (irevk^  vith  critical  notes  and  eniendation$«.  He  also  published 
KTeral  phiJolo^ca)  tracts,  and  addeil  notes  and  obsenrations  to  some 
sf  tbs  Iceraed  vorfct  tbnt  issued  from  bis  press.  Abovt  ten  tears 
rrerious  to  bis  dei-eai^,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Jobn 
Xicbol^,  who  shortly  after  that  event  f>ubHshed  a  small  volume  of 
iHoirnpbical  anecdotes  of  Bowypr  and  his  learned  cotemporaries, 
which  formed  ti]e  basis  of  bin  **  Literary  anecdotes  of  the  I8th  Cen- 
tory,"  d  Tolsw  8vo.,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  indigested  ma< 
Itrais  fsr  a  history  of  Ei:^^lish  literatoiv  dnring  the  period  to  whicb 
it  relates/* 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  Bowyer  and  to  Nichols,  in  having  mala* 
tained  the  hii?he<t  respe<  t  from  the  first  rate  Tjiterary  characters  for 
Gftort  tb&a  a  ceoturv,  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  they  have 
gristed  the  Vote^  ot  ir'arliaiuent  not  only  during  that  period,  than  it 
ml  be  gratifying,  tbat  tbej  are  now  printed  by  J,  B.  Nichols,  Esq., 
Ben  nod  niccessor  to  aa  eztraordinarr  a  nan,  as  an  author  and 
fntHer,  as  the  last  centnry  has  produced. 

Mir,  yichoti  does  not  apnf^nr  to  have  been  ambitious  of  printing, 
^hxt  is  adltil Jirw  \r"rk,  I?  .:  j-in -«inp,  &c.  He  left  that  to  liensletj, 
Muhmer,  DoHson^  U'/niiuig/ium  and  others,  who  were  particularly 
hiA  eat  for  tite  fitte,  or  mpertor  style  of  Printing — in  fact  Mr.  N — 
frota  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  his  avocations  and  occapatiott» 
awl  i  Tjot  attend  to  the  minutiae  of  that  branch  of  the  trade,  ^o  peeu« 
liar  to  itself.  I  have  before  observed  that  from  this  voluminous 
W'rrffT,  hsving  not  onlv  Printed  all  hi;*  oxen  Work*,  ^*»xcee'iing  up. 
V4fUit  of  ooe  hundred  Volumes,)  but  also  Edited  uud  Printed  the 
■nsl  eztnrire  Monthly  Periodical  tbe  OtiUlenunfM  Magathe,  and 
the  Votei  ofUie  Btmm  of  V*mmam»%  besides  general  work,  for  more 
than  balf  a  century,  the  tedious  process  of  fine  Work,  press! ni^r,  and 
hor-pT«»s!in£r,  5:c.,  could  not  l^e  ronteraplated  or  expected.  The  CJen- 
tiemao's  Ma^^azitic  alone  may  almost  be  considered  a  closely  printed 
Monthly  Vol 

JAr.  JoiU  Bmeyer  NichoU  h  folloiring  similar  noble  punnits  to 
tbom  ef  bis  late  amiable  Father,  who  states,  that  his  son  was  enjoined 

by  the  great  antiqaariar)  Gough,  to  assist  his  execntors  in  trans* 

tttittiri/  his  Library  to  Oxford  ;  an<l  ()n«^n  Manning  oclincwloj-^'es 
kis  great  obligations  to  him,  for  his  indefatik^able  attention  in  cor- 
'•ctiD^  his  Hfff orv  of  Surrey. — Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols  also  edited  the 
tdition  of  thti' Lite  aod  Errors  of  John  Duntoo,  has  displayed 

tMmierdble  litersa-j  Uot^  an  ornament  to  bis  profession 

'sprmMT* 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 
Or  the  rmorovement  in  Type  Founding  from  the  time  of  our  pre- 
c c..ors.  d iwQ  to  tbe  co«Ji«tiueot  Of  tbe  Cknfon 
^^r.  the  first,  ana  thm  smoe  bave  continued  to  mam. 

tAut    pre  ei 
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Mr,  NIekalt  frives  a  long  and  intereating  aceomit  of  him  m  dif« 

ftreiit  j»rirfs  of       Work.    1  can  only  select  the  following - 

J\Jr.  ]\'iliiain  Oisluu,  horn  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen 
which  is  ^ituattHl  iti  Shropshirt*,  in  hl92.  and  who  is  justly  styletl  h_v 
Mr.  Ruwe  Mores  the  Cor^phirus  of  Letter^foundeni/'  was  uot 
traio«d  to  that  botlntM  %  "  wb»eh  U  a  hand^  work,  so  concealed  among 
the  artificer  of  it,"  that  Mr.  Moxon,  in  hu  iodefatlgmblo  toeearchei 
on  that  subjects*  "  oould  not  discover  that  any  one  had  tau^t  it  anj 
other  ;  but  emtj  one  that  had  used  tt*  learat  it  of  hia  own  genuine 
inclination." 

Mr.  Ca&Ion's  first  residence  was  in  Vine-street  in  the  Minoriet, 
where  oae  oooiideraMe  branch  of  bis  etnptojment  was  to  make  toob 
ibr  the  book»btndera  and  for  the  ehann^  of  rilvor  plale.   Whiiat  ha 

was  engaged  in  tiii-  uiplojrtnent,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally 
saw  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,  hnokseller,  near  Tt-inple  Bar, 
tlie  h^tterinir  of  a  book  uncommonly  neat  ;  and  enquiring  «  ho  the 
Artii>t  \va6  whom  the  letters  were  made,  Mr  Cablon  was  intro« 
duced  to  bis  acquaintance,  and  waa  taken  by  bim  to  Mr.  Jamas'a 
Foundry  in  Bartholomew  eloee.  Caaloo  bad  never  before  thai  time 
seen  any  part  of  the  business ;  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he 
thought  he  couKI  undertake  to  cut  tvpes,  he  rrqiieated  u  single  day 
to  consider  of  the  uiatter,  then  r»'plied  he  had  no  doubt  but  he 
could.  Frou)  this  answer  Mr.  Bowyer  lent  hiia  2i)()/.  Mr.  Bettenham 
lent  hioi  the  same  sum,  and  Watts  lUO/. ;  and  bv  that  assistance  our 
ingenioue  Artist  applied  himself  aisidttonaly  to  bis  new  pursuit*  and 
was  eminently  soccessfal  — The  three  printers  above  mentioned  were 

of  course  his  constant  customers. 

In  the  l"';iivfr>al  Magazine  fur  June  1750,  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Ca^luii's  workshop  in  ChUwell -street,  witij  portraits  of  six  of  bit 
workiueo*  Mr.  Caslon  was  three  times  married.  The  name  of  bit 
second  wife  was  Longman ;  of  the  third  Waters,  and  with  each  of 
these  ladies  he  had  a  good  fortune.  The  abilities  of  his  Kon  William 
appeared  to  grenr  .i  hantago  in  a  specimen  of  types  of  the  learned 
lan^-^nnirps  in  I7li~*— His  younp:' r  J^on,  Mr.  Thomas  Cai^lon,  was 
Master  of  the  tiutiouers'  Company  in  1762;  and  died  March  2d» 

Mr.  William  Oaalon  died  in  1778»  leaving  a  Widow  who  coodncted 

the  business  with  extraordinary  ability,  until  her  death,  on  the  29rd 
of  October,  1795 — Aged  about  70.  After  the  death  of  the  mother, 
there  were  still  two  very  Inrtre  fonndries  carried  on  :  o-k-  nf  th-'tn  hy 
a  third  William  CaMlvn,  uho  liavinii:  quittid  Moorfieid-,  imii  t«eeoi«e 
the  purchaser  of  the  Jackson  foundry  in  Dur^ut -street ;  t>inee  given 
up  to  his  son,  a  fonrtb  WUHam  Cst^n,  a  young  man  of  eonaiderabie 
abilities,  to  whom  I  cannot  recommend  a  better  model  than  hiagreat 
grand-father,  who  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  first-rate  artist,  a 
tender  master,  and  an  honest,  friendly,  and  benevolent  man  — The 
oriL'ifial  foiuidrv  in  (-'i.iswell  street  was  purcliascd  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cathei  wood,  a  distant  relation^  who  died  June  7,  18(JU,  let.  4o  ;  and 
is  now  carried  on  by  Ailr.  Henry  Caelon  (another  great-grandson  of 
the  first  William)  under  the  firm  of  Oaalon  and  Livermore. 

Jttckion  ami  Cottreli^  were  eminent  in  their  day.  Mr.  Jackson  had 
acquired  some  considerable  property,  the  bulk  of  wht«h»  havmg  left 
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BO  ehild,  be  directed  to  be  MfOtlljr  divi<ied  between  fourteWl  aephewi 
^n^  nieces.  On  bit  onlv  apprentice^  Mr.  Viocent  Figgint,  the  inaii- 
Ue  of  his  predecessor  Las  fallen.  With  an  ample  portion  of  his 
kind  io<^tructor'ft  reputation  he  inherits  a  considerable  share  of  his 
taieats  and  his  industrjr  ;  aod  ba«  diati^guished  himself  by  the  many 
bttati/ol  spvciiiMQO  bo  bat  prodafod^  aod  partienlariy  of  Orioolal 

r^^tafand  Thoroxrgoud,  have  always  stood  high  in  the  ettimation 
of  first  r^te  ju'ierii ;  they  are  kuc(  eedill^  tO  aU  tbf  bfaMtlNt  cbastO- 

IW,  and  lulpro\ t  luenta  of  the  .Vrt 

Tae  F'u*  have  also  been  euiineut  in  this  beautiful  art,  particularly 
EimMMd,  vhoiD  WaU  in  hia  MildU4k§€a  BrU.  thus  dasigoatea. 

Edtnokd  Fty,  VLB.,  prodoiNKl  specimeoa  of  Printing  Types* 

17Si-9!?.  also  Pantojjraphia  ;  containing  copies  of  all  the  Icnown  Ai* 
phabeis  in  the  world,  and  specimens  of  all  well  authenticated  Ian. 
gusfe$,  in  a  lar^e  octavo  volume,  price  2  u'uinea'^ ;  this  iAter«stuig 
aod  laborioos  W  ork,  is  executed  with  great  neatness.** 

.    Mr.  JOHN  BASKBEVILLE. 

I  cannot  slightly  pass  by  this  extraordinary  Letter  Founder* 

Printer,  Paper  maktr.  Ink  niakor,  &c  In  my  "  History  and  Topo. 

graphy  of  \V  arwickshire,**  1  devoted,  with  the  aid  of  his  Biographers, 
ahontadozen  pages  to  him,  of  which  I  here  present  abmall  portion. 
Mr.  HattOD  aaja*  bo  was  in  snceettion— a  stono  cutter,  a  school* 
sastaff  a japaoner,  and  lastly  an  eminent  type  founder  and  printer; 
htaafeh£s  name  to  the  first,  and  his  establishment  and  fame  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  pen  of  the  historian  r^oices  in  the  action©  of  the 
great;  the  fame  of  the  deserving,  like  an  oak  tree,  is  of  bluggiah 

Cviik,  the  present  generation  becomes  debtor  to  iiim  who  excels, 
tte  fotore  vill  repay  tbat  debt  with  more  than  simple  interest. 
The  still  Toieo  of  liune  may  varble  in  his  ears  towards  tlie  close  of 
life,  but  her  trumpet  seldom  sounda  in  foU  clarion*  till  thoee  ears  are 
stopped  by  the  finger  of  death.** 

Ur  Mr.  John  Ba'ikerville,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  appears  like  my.^  If  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutton,  states  that  "this  ceieijrated 
artater  was  bom  at  WolverlT*  in  the  eouotj  of  Worcester,  in  1706, 
acir  til  the  paternal  eatate  of  jC60  per  annam,  wbicb  in  fifty  years 
after,  while  in  his  own  possession,  had  increased  to  £90,  and  this 
estate,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  generosity,  he  allowed  to 
his  parents  until  their  deaths,  which  happened  at  an  advanced  ag^o." 
Mr.  Nichois  say  s  that  he  was  brought  up  to  po  occupation,  but  Mr. 
Hatton  asserts  tbat  bn  waa  trained  to  tbat  of  a  etone  cutter,  bat 
(Wf  ^gree  as  to  bin  baeonunK  a  schoolmaster  in  1726^  and  that  in 
iboat  ten  y  ears  after  be  taught  school  in  Birmingham,  and  wrote  an 
ixcellent  nand.      Both  circumstances  account  for  his  subsequent 
ilili  md  ta/ent  in  the  formation  of  letters.    It  appears  that  he  was 
oot  even  confined  to  his  early  prediiectioui^  for  previously  to  his  at* 
ttm^.t  at  printiag,  be  fpand  that  painting  MCCorM  with  bis  taate,and 
lii  dLpiUi  of^bftodiumcmmiixpoo,  what  is  termed  *«tea board  painting," 
iic  entered  uM  tbat  lucrative  branch  at  his  then  residence.  No.  22, 
ilileor*street.     Hi»  biographer,  Hutton,  observes  that,  in  1745,  "  he 
^^JifMMft  i^f  ajTl  f*^  ^^ut  eight  acres  north  west  of  the  town,  to 
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of  ISa»;  hin»  converteil  it  into  a  little  B4eo, 

and  built  a  house  in  the  centre  bat  the  town,  a-s  if  conccioua  of  bit 
raerit,  fo!l(j"we(l  bis  rotrent,  ami  surrounded  it  with  buildings.  Here 
he  rontintird  the  busines'^  of  a  japauner  for  life  ;  his  carriage,  (each 
pannel  of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  and  might  he  considered  a* 
the  partem  card  of  tds  trade,)  was  drawn  bj  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream 
eolonred  hoTSM.  His  inclination  for  letters  indaced  him  in  \750,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  pre.ss.  He  spent  many  years  io  the  uncer- 
tain  pursuit,  sank  i:T»U0  before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to  please 
hiinsc'if,  and  some  thou.«And!i  before  the  shallow  stream  of  profit 
bt'tran  to  flow.  lli.H  first  attempt,  in  1750,  was  a  quarto  edition  of 
Virgil, — ^price  one  guinea,  now  worth  several."  'I'his  according  to 
Niebols»  he  reprinted  in  1758,  and  was  employed  by  the  UniTersity 
of  Oxford  upon  an  entireh  new-fkeed  Greek  type. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Haskerville  were  now  very  generally  appreciated; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  l>frrick,  m  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Jul}  15, 
17<H>,  !  (  litaining  a  description  of  iJirming-hatn ,  says.  "  I  need  ii-'t 
rc'Uiiud  vour  Lurdbhip,  that  Ba^ikerville,  one  of  the  he»t  priutf  rs  iu 
the  irorfd«  resides  near  this  town.  His  house  stands  at  about  haif-^ 
mile's  distance,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  a  fine  prospect.  I 
paid  him  a  visit  and  was  received  with  great  poliiene.Hs,  though  an 
entire  stranger.  His  apartment-*  are  fde-jnnt  ;  his  .<^tatrcase  is  par- 
ticularly curious  ;  and  the  ruoni  in  wliicli  ho  dines,  and  o  ills  a  suioak- 
ing  room,  is  very  handsome.  The  grate  and  furniture  btdongiog  to 
it  arOf  I  think,  of  bright  wrought  iron,  and  eo^t  him  a  good  round 
sum.  He  has  just  completed  an  elegant  octavo  common  prayer 
book  ;  has  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  folio  edition  of  the  Bible;  and 
will  soon  finish  a  beautiful  collection  of  fables,  by  the  irvj-en'ous  Mr. 
Dodslcv.  He  manufactures  liis  own  paper,  types  and  ink  ;  arid  they 
are  remarkably  good.  This  ingenious  arti^it  curries  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  japan  way,  in  which  he  shewed  sereral  useftil  articles  such  as 
candlesticks,  stands,  salvers,  waiters^  bread  baskets»  lea  boards,  fto., 
elegantly  designed  and  highly  finiriied.  Baskerville  is  a  great  ebe- 
rishrr  of  k'pnius,  whi<*h  he  loses  no  opporttin'Tv  of  cuit'v:;fin^'-." 

In  1704,  Mr.  Baskerville  received  the  tollowiog  curiou«  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

**  Craven-stnet,  London,  1764.'* 

•♦Dear  Sir, 

*'  Let  me  give  you  a  pleasant  in«-t,ince  of  the  prejudice  some  have 
entertained  against  \our  work,  ^oon  after  I  returned,  disotnu  sing 
will)  a  gentleman  respecting  the  artists  of  HirmmgUum,  he  said, 
you  would  be  the  means  of  Minding  all  the  people  in  the  nation,  for 
the  strokes  of  your  letters,  being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  tbejeye» 
and  he  never  could  read  a  line  of  them  without  pain.**  *'  I  thou^t 
(said  J)  you  were  goine^  to  complain  of  the  glos«*  on  the  paper  some 
(ibiect  f'>  "  No,  no,  r^ayH  h»  )  1  have  heard  ibal  nientioneti,  but  it 
id  nut  that,  it  is  iu  'he  lurtural  and  «asy  proportion  between  the  height 

aodthtekiieiaof4he'<troke»  whieh  makes  the  common  prhiting  so 
much  nior«  oocafiwlable  to  the  eye.**  You  see  tbis  gentleman  was  a 

comioiaseur.  In  i^in  I  endeavoured  to  support  your  characier 
against  the  charge  $  he  knew  what  be  felt,  and  coulti'see  the  reason 
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of  it,  md  ^veral  other  geotlenieti  among  his  friends  bud^nadt  tbtt 

ume  obiervations,  &c.    Yesterdav  he  calleJ  to  visit  me,  when  mU- 
rkieM>u»iv  Lcflt  to  trv  hi^  jodgiueotj  1  stt'|'t  into  ruv  closet,  tore  olBf 
tht  top  ol Mr.  C&i»ioo'6  iipecimen*  atid  pruduced  it  to  him  a«  j-ours, 
Irooigbt  with  me  from  Birmingbaiii,  saving,    I  had  been  exMniniog 
itibce  be  spoke  to  me*  ami  could  itut  fur  nij  life  pereeive  tho  dis- 
prop'^riioQ  he  mpntioiiedy  desiring  him  to  point  it  out  to  mo/*  He 
reii.ilv  undertcKik  it,  and  went  over  the  sevpral  founts,  i;lic\%ing  tne 
fTtTynherc  what  he  iliouj^ht  instances  of  that  disproporliuu,  and 
iliclaxed,  "iLat  he  couid  uol  llicu  read  the  i>|)ccim€U  without  feeling 
*«ry  fttronglv  the  pain  be  bad  mootioned  Co  me.**  I  spared  bim  tbat 
liBv  the  eoofuaioD  of  being  told^  that  these  were  the  tjrpes  be  bad  been 
mdicff  all  his  life,  uith  so  much  ea^e  to  his  eje^;  the  tvpen  hia 
a*lored  Newton  h  printed  with,  on  which  he  has  pored  not  a  little  ; 
c»j.  fnevprv  *y\.rf^  iiis  own  book  is  printed  witij,  for  he  is  htm?ielf  an 
^lUi  iior.  aitu  jei  never  di»cuvered  thispaiulul  disproportion  m  them^ 
rli  be  tfaoogbt  they  were  jonra." 

I  am,  &c." 

•»B.  FRANKLIN/' 

Ir  K^mS,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  and  at'lerwards 
aLjb^>ador  from  Amt:rica,  to  sound  the  Literati,   respecting  the 
pvec&^e  of  lus  tjpea ;  but  received  for  ansver*   "  That  tbe  French 
rvdaeed  by  tbe  war  in  17^*  were  so  far  from  pursuing  sehemei  of 
taite,  that  thej  w  ere  unable  to  repair  the  public  buildinprs,  but  .'-uf- 
ftfeti  rh*     )tt'( 'Idiniur  to  rot  before  theiu."  After  tliis  we  hear  nuthiii}? 
<^'^  y.r  j?;vxl.erville  a>  a  prialer.    He  died  witliout  issue,  in  Jan.  6, 
)Vi^    .  u.it  is  pautful  to  observe,  that  in  tbe  Last  solemn  act  of  his 
hie,  te  ifrioui^ly  avowed  hia  totui  disbelief  of  Christianity. 

/ )  iteacopy  of  his  Viill,  but  ^ome  parts  of  It  are  ohjectionalftei 
wbtcb  tbe  following  inscription  on  bia  tomb  would  imply : — 

'*  Stranger* 

"Beneath  this  stone,  in  uncoits*  crated  ground^  a  friend  to  the  Ubir* 

1 1.-  of  ujank'nd  directed  hi>  boJv  tu  be  inurned.'* 

*•  Maj  his>  ♦  xnmple  contrihute  tn  omancip.'.te  thv  mind — from  tbe 
iile  ftars  of  Hui/er.-tifi  'Ti  and  the  k  icked  aris  of  PriesthooiL" 

TLe  Dri&cipAl  pai  t  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  XI  2,000,  he 
Wft  to  bis  widow ;  who  aold  the  stoelc,  and  relnred  to  the  boute 
«lii>.D  berboibaod  had  built. 

Maiijr  tBorfB  were  U5ed  after  hi?i  death  to  dispose  of  the  tvpes  ;  but 
w  jytifi baser  coufd  be  found  in  the  who]#»  r  omnionwealth  of  letters, 
TLr  unirpr!Tff'^«   retf-r-ted  tlie  ofPsr.    (Ilutton  says  coldly)  "The 
i      ^ir-dvobi  -  kr-'lUr^  [iSir.     ici»ols  »a vs)  preferred  tlio  sterling  tjpea 
lij/wi  and  his  apprentice,  Jaekion."   Hwlton  aa)    •*  they  ttmler. 
metf ao  seieiwe  like  that  of  profit.   The  valoable  property,  there- 
fKt,hfg  dead  weight,  till  pnrehased  by  a  literary  society  at  Paris, 
i  t:j'j  fvr  JtSTQtK     InvfTititm  se!dom  pays  the  inventor.    If  you 
L*k  Mktt  forture  B-sbt  rville  oiK  ht  to  have  been  rewarded  with? 
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tlrinkinKt  thftt  be  bai  Hp€Dl  a  fortiitM  of  opnleoce,  and  a  tifd  of  genial, 
in  carrying  to  pel'feotioti  the  greatest  of  alt  homan  inventions,  tad 
that  his  productions,  alighted  by  his  country,  were  hawked  over 
E'lrope  in  rjuestof  a  bidder."    Mrs.  Baski-rville  died  in  March,  1788. 

"  We  must  admire,  if  we  do  not  iniit  ite,  the  tasite  and  economy  of 
the  French  nation,  who,  brought  by  the  British  arms,  1762,  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  rising  above  dintreM,  were  able  in  levonteoa  years  to 
purchase  BatikerTil&s  elegant  types,  refused  by  his  own  eoantry,  and 
to  expend  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  poisoning  the  principles 
of  manlcind,  b^  printing  with  them  the  works  of  VoTtair.  ." 

Kent'  his  residence  a  conic  urn  was  placed  to  the  meujory  of  Mr. 
Ba^kerville,  but  wim  lo^t  in  the  ruins,  or  destroyed  by  the  riotd  of 
1791,  a  remarkable  circttiDStanee  has*  however,  recently  occurred  in 
determining  the  spot  where  he  was  entombed  ;  In  levelling  the  ground 
for  the  formation  of  wharfs,  his  cofinp  stauding  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  in  an  entire  stntP,  was  dug  up  ;  upon  opening  if,  the  body 
was  not  decomi'OM  d,  and  the  tc*  th  hsd  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly sound,  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  GO,  and  had  been 
interred  for  n9wt\y  half  a  century.  I  have l>y  me  a  small  piece  of  the 
fihroud  with  which  he  was  surrounded  1  It  has  been  asserted^  thati 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  jocularly  said  he  should  **  again  appeer 
upon  a  white  horse."  which  saying,  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
exhumation,  has  met  with  believers  in  the  credulity  of  some  con* 
oected  with  the  manufactory  established  on  this  spot. 

Baskerville's  ambition  to  excel  caused  him  to  spare  no  expeoce ; 
he  even  went  to  that  of  castinj^  some  founts  of  type  in  Silver,  instead 
of  the  usual  metalSf  and  their  agents  ;  and  certainly  the  face  and 
form  of  his  letter  was  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste.  T)r,  Franklin 
speitks  of  its  lean  and  ?harp  strokes  being  too  fine,  but  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  French  to  this  day,  who  have  by  far  exceeded  BaskervUIe  in 
the  length  and'sharpnees  of  their  letters,  and  although  they  appear 
(ae  most  of  our  modern  types  do,  in  one  way  or  otbar,)  a  sort  of 
carieatnre^  eliU  they  are  very  beautiful. 

BLOCK  PRINTINO. 

WiUiam  Qed.'-^ln  1781,  Mr.  Nichols  printed  and  published 
Biograpbiaal  Measoirtef  Williaai  Gedt  including  a  particular  aocount 
of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  Bhth  Printing,  on  which  the  Monthly 

Review,  spoke  favorably. 

It  appears  that  Ged  gave  a  narrative  of  his  schrme  for  Block- 
printing,  in  1730,  and  stated  that  <' he  had  eclipsed  \m  (  tit  ia 
tiit'  art  of  Letter- founding,  but  found  more  difficulty  tliau  he  appre- 
hended in  an  alleoipt  to  make  plates  for  Block-printirig. "  Mr.  N— - 
givers  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  him;-> 

"William  Gkd,  an  ingeniou<«  irti'^^t,  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh and  made  his  improvenn  iit  in  tlji'  art  of  printing  in  1725.  The 
invention  was  simply  this.  From  anv  types  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  any 
other  character,  he  formed  a  plate  for  every  page  or  oheet  of  a  book, 
flpom  which  Ira  printed*  iwiaMl  of  using  a  type  for  evenf  1etter« 
as  is  done  in  the  commoB  way«  This  was  the  ^rst  practised,  but  on 
bloclis  of  wood,  by  the  Chinese  and  Jtipnnese,  and  pursued  in  the 
first  essays  of  Coster^  Guttenberg,  and  Faus^  the  European  invent- 
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ors  of  the  present  art.  This  iraprovemeut,"  sajs  Jamtn  Oed,  !• 
principally  considerable  in  four  most  important  articles  ;  vir.  ex- 
pewe,  correctness,  beauty,  and  uniformity."  But  these  improve- 
meots  «-ere  controverted  by  Mr.  Mores  and  others.  Id  July.  1729. 
J^illiam  Oed  entered  into  partnership  with  William  Fenner  a 
London  SUtioner,  who  was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  consideration 
of  bis  advancing  all  the  money  requisite.  ,To  supply  this.  Mr.  John 
Junes,  then  an  Architect  at  Greenwich  (who  bui'lt  Sir  Greirorf 
P»e^'5  house.  Bloomsbury  Church.  «cc.,)  was  tnken  into  the  scheme  • 
xnd  afterwards  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a  founder,  and 
Janie^  Ged.  the  mventor's  son.  In  1730,  the«e  partners  applied  to 
the  iD.rersitv  of  Cambridge  for  printing  Bibles  and  Common 
FriTer.b....k.  by  blocks  instead  of  single  types,  and.  in  consequence, 
a  t«e  wa*  seaJ.d  to  them  April  23,  1731.  In  their  attempt,  they  sunk 
a  Urge  sum  of  n)oney.  and  finished  only  two  Prayer- U,oks  ;  so  that 
rt  was  forced  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738. 
pK^rr  !  ^"/'f  PP'^'"»"'«"t  to  the  villainy  of  the  pressmen  and 
the  ll.treatment  of  his  partners;  (which  he  specifies  at  larL-e,)  par- 
tHTolsrlT  Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute 
but  declmed  it.    He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1733.  and  had  no' 

F^''^  K  ir^''*^'^^^  *^»<^h  he  printed  at 

EJ.nhnr^h  in  1,36.  12  mo.  Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  tefore  the 
y^r  l,.lo;  and  his  widow  married  Mr.  Waugh,  an  Apothecary, 
•rho  carried  on  the  printing.business  with  her,  and  whom  she  sur- 
Tired.  Her  printing  matenaU  were  sold  in  1768.  James  Ged. 
weaned  with  d.gappointments,  engaged  in  the  UebelHon  of  1 745  in 
CM^lam  Perth  s  regiment  :  and.  being  taken  at  Carlisle,  was  con- 

ill"  iv    '  °"  Smiths  interest  with  the 

l>nlforNewcastle.  was  pardoned,  and  released  in  1748.  IJeafterwards 
^^^>r,e.i  for  some  time,  as  &  journeyman,  with  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
.tbtncorno^euced  master;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  went  privately 

^LnfTrp      '^'^  ^'f'*'^"  settled  as  1 

repntable  Printer.  His  tools  &c  ,  he  left  to  be  shipped  bv  a  false 
fr.ud  who  niost  ungenerously  detained  them  to  try  his  .kill  him- 
»If  James  Ged  died  the  year  after  he  left  England:  as  did  his 
brother  in  1767.  In  the  above  pursuit  Mr.  Tho^mas  Ja'nes  who 
dieam  1738.  expended  much  of  his  fortune,  and  suffered  in  his 
proper  hu^mess;  -for  the  Printers."  sayn  Mr.  More.,  -  would  not 
«^Io..h,m  because  the  »>  ock^pr.ntnig.  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
bwa  prejudicial  to  theirs.  Mr.  William  Ged  died  in  very  indifle- 
rent  circum*tances  Oct  19,  1749,  after  his  ute.i.ils  were  sent  for  to 
l^Uh  to  be  .shipped  for  London,  to  have  joined  witn  l,i.  son  James 
*  pnnter  there.  Thus  end^d  his  life  and  project:  which,  ingen- 
»uw  «  ,t  aeem^d,  "must,   »ays  Mr.  Mores,  "  had  it  succeeded  have 

for  reasons  needless  here  to 
mapitof^fe.    Jt  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that,  since  that 
Stnod,  tbe  pUn  has  been  revived,  fir^t  bv  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander 
•TnAfh.  the  Jearned  Editor  of     The  Philosophical  Magazine,''  who. 

tringkaown  ot  Oed's  plan,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  similar 
isTtfltion,  wiii'ch  he  afterwards  relinquialied.    But  the  exertions  of 
A/r.  Andrew  Wilson  have  been  more  successful;  as  he  has  been  able 
.toiccompUih  several  very  considerable  Stereotype  Editions." 


THX  lEIBB  QVAETBBX.Y  RlVllW 


It  will  b«  rtcollecttfd  that  Stereotype-printing  was  practised  in 

Paris^ereit  wasgt'Tierally  adopted  in  Eng"land,  and  numiTous  bp-^ntirul 
Editions  of  the  classics  were  printed  there  from  Stere*>t\pe  plates. 
A  work  on  the  Christian  Religion,  said  to  be  translated  from  the 
German,*  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  fint  book  Stereotyped 
and  Printed  in  England,  executed  hy  Andrew  Wilson,  ftnd  pnblUned 
hj  Harding  of  PalUmall.  This  mode  of  printing  being  now  so  general 
and  «o  well  known,  and  ample  descriptions  being  given  in  the  various 
Enrv !' >pa?Jias,  romlcr  it  uniu*ces^7vry  lit-re. 

i  im  Lithographic  mode  ot  Pi  inuug  was  luvenied  abuut  50  years 
ago  hy  an  ingenioos  Irish  gentleman  of  Hie  name  of  Johnston thli 
system  was  arranged  by  the  casting  of  whole  words  upon  one  piece 
Metal,  and  arranji^ing  those  more  generally  in  use,  in  the  most 
convenient  position  to  th^"  Oonipositor«  in  a  similar  way  to  single 
types  as  now  placed  in  the  Cases — 

The  only  person  that  took  up  this  mode  of  Printing  was  the  Inte 
John  Waiter,  Esg,.»  the  original  proprietor  of  the  7tfii«t  Newspaper. 
At  this  time  he  printed  for  a  few  Authors,  and  one  or  two  BooKsel-. 
lers — among  the  former  was  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Trusler, 
amon^  the  latter  the  late  Mr.  Owen  of  Piccadilly  ;  but  this  mode  of 
Printing  was  goon  found  not  to  answer — in  fact  a  very  unlucky  ac- 
cident occurred  at  its  couuncncement,  which  was  as  follows.  An 
elegant  edition  of  Rabinaon  Cntn/e  was  printed  in  S  handsome  volames 
in  octavo  ;  it  wasinf^jufet/to  have  been  dedicated  to  his  Majesty,  but 
unfortunately  the  Letter  M  broke  from  the  rest,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  impre^^ion  went  into  circulation,  (before  the  accident  was  dis- 
covered') didicati  d  to  his  ajesty !  this  created  an  unfavourable 
impression  in  the  trade,  and  the  Logograpkic  Art  of  Printing  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Engraving  on  Sione,  Engraving  on  Copper,  Drawing  upon  Stone,  or 
Lithography  ;  Lrmoi^g  upon  Zmc,  or  Zincography, 

£ngraving  on  Stone  rested  with  the  ancients  for  a  length  of  time ; 
hat  was  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  was  it  revived  or  practiced  with 
any  snccess  in  Britain,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  Genturv. 

Soon  after  which,  Mr.  Tassie  produced  a  catalogue  of  his  extraordi* 
nary  pcrt'orinances.  The  following- vt  ry  interej^tln^  account  of  tilis 
talented  man  is  given  in  the  Etict^cLpaUia  iiritunnica. 

**  This  truly  ingenios  Modeliert  whose  history  is  iotimatelv  con* 
nected  with  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain,  was  born  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  Glasgow,  of  obscure  parents ;  and  b^|mn  his  life  «s 
a  country  stone  mason,  without  the  cxpcrtation  of  ever  rising  higFier. 
Going  to  (J!a«>j(»w  on  a  fair-day,  to  enjuy  himself  wiih  his  compan- 
ions, at  lliv  tune  when  the  Foulis's  wt^re  attempting  to  establish  an 
Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  he  saw  their  collection  of 
paintings,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  become  a  Painter*  He 
removal  to  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  Academy  acquired  a  knowledge  of 


*  John  Anastatius  Freylinghausen's  abstract  of  the  whole  doetrino 
of  tl  e  (  hristian  Religion,  London,  1804,  was  the  first  book  stereotyped 
on  a  uew  process.  WaU's  Bibliotheca  Brii^ 
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^Aviog,  which  unfuliled  and  improvt'd  his  natural  taste — lie  waa 
frugal,  iadusu  iotts,  aud  perseveriug  ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  was  un> 
da- the  necessity  of  devoting  himstlf  lo  stoue-cutting  for  his  support  ; 
ftol  without  the  hopes  that  he  might  one  day  be  a  .Statuary  if  lie 
cottJJ  not  be  a  Painter.  Resorting  to  Dublin  for  emplovnient  Ik*  he. 
uxne  knowa  to  Dr.  Quin,  wlio  was  amusing  himself  in  his  leisure  hours 
viih  eatieavouriog  tu  imit.'ite  the  precious  stones  in  coloured  p.iste, 
lad  take  accurate  impressions  of  the  engravings  that  were  on  them. 
That  art  was  known  to  the  Antients  ;  many  specimens  from  them 
are  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  seems  to  have  been  lost  ia 
theMiddle  Ages;  was  revived  in  Italy  und»r  Leo  X.  and  the  Medici 
Family  at  Florence;  became  more  perfect  in  Trance  uniler  the  KigenHjf 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  labours  and  those  of  Ilomherg.  Uy 
those  whom  they  instructed  as  Assistants  in  the  Laboratory  it  con- 
tinued to  be  practised  in  Paris,  and  was  carried  to  Home.  Their 
uiwi^  kept  a  secret,  and  their  Collections  were  small.  It  wa5  owing 
to  Quia  and  to  Ta^sie  that  it  ha»  been  carried  t )  such  perfection  in 
Britain,  aod  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  Dr.  Quin,  in  look* 
ice  out  for  an  Assistant,  soon  discovered  Tassie  to  be  one  in  whom 
fct  cuuld  j^Lce  perfect  confidence.  He  was  endowed  w  ith  fine  taste  : 
U  vaj  aiodc-st  and  unassuming:  he  was  patient;  aud  possessed  the 
ligliest  iotfgrity.  The  Doctor  committed  his  laboratory  and  experi- 
■witi  to  his  care.  The  associates  were  fully  successful  ;  and  found 
ti)<OiSel\es  able  to  imitate  all  the  gems,  and  take  accurate  impressions 
*ftte  engravings.  As  the  Doctor  had  followed  the  subject  only  for 
^  anjuaement,  when  the  Discovery  was  completed  he  encouraged 
Mr.Iaa^e  to  repair  to  London,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pre- 
foiihjb  md  sale  o  f  those  pastes  as  his  profession.  In  1 76G  he  arrived 
u  lie  Capital.  But  he  was  diffident  and  modest  to  excess  ;  very 
8Mt  to  introduce  himself  to  the  attention  of  persons  of  rank  and 
•fceace  :  besides  the  number  of  engraved  Gems  in  Britain  was 
;  and  those  few  were  little  noticed.  He  long  strugi;led  under 
dificalties  which  would  baTe  discouraged  any  one  who  was  not  |)Os. 

5d  of  the  greatest  patience  aud  tlm  warmest  attachment  to  the 
Ct.  fiegradtudlj  emerged  from  obscurity  ;  obtained  competence; 
Vtilttto  Itiai  was  much  more,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  (JdIIcc- 
tm,  and  add  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  his  Art.  His  nnmo 
*tm  becMK  respected,  And  the  first  Cabinets  in  Europe  were  open 
ArbiiBse;  and  be  uniformly  preserved  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
tnOMH  of  the  imitation  and  accuracy  of  the  engraving,  so  that 
■Myofhis  Pastes  were  sold  on  the  Continent  by  the  frau*lulent  for 
mIdvtDs.    His  fine  taste  led  him  to  be  peculiarly  carei'ul  of  the  im- 

K;  sod  he  unilormly  destroyed  those  w  ith  which  he  was  in  the 
■tisfied.  The  Art  has  been  practii»ed  of  late  hy  others  ;  and 
Hij  tbonaands  of  pastes  have  been  sold  as  Tassie 's,  which  he  would 
WsttMuidaBedl  as  tujurious  to  his  fame.  Of  the  fame  uf  others  he 
*w  cot  envious ;  for  he  uniformly  spoke  with  frankness  in  praise 
^tbose  ^1"  •  xecuted  them  well,  though  they  were  endeavouring  to 
nraJ  him.-^ .:.  To  tht*  aucient  Kqgravings  lie  added  a  numerous  CoU 
itctibn  of  liie  inost  exniuent  modern  ones  ;  many  of  which  approach 
ift  excellence  of  workuianahip  if  not  in  simplicity  of  design  and  chas- 
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tity  of  expression  to  the  nio>t  cel('br:it*  <l  of  the  at^cient.    Manj  years 
before  he  died  be  executed  a  commission  for  the  late  Rnipresa  of 
Rassia*  consistiDg  of  abottt  15,000  dHK*rent  enmving^  (see  articio 
Gsai»  in  the  Eneyclof<edia  Bntannica).    At  his  death  in  1799,  they 
amounted  to  near  20,000  :  a  Collection  of  Engra^inp's  unequalled  iatho 
the  world.  Every  lovrr  of  the  Fine  Arts  mT!««t  he  «ensi1»le  of  tin*  adv-^n- 
tat^e  ofit  for  improvement  in  knowtr'l_r"  and  in  t»t-te.  The  Collection 
of  Fi'Ioix  at  Paris  couaii>ted  of  1800  articles  ;  and  that  of  Dhen  at 
Rome  of  25<>0.    For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Tassle  practised  the 
modelling  of  portraits  in  wasr,  which  he  afterwards  moulded  and  csat 
in  paste.    Hy  this  the  exact  likeness  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  pre- 
j-et»t  aire  will  he  trnu'-mittod  to  posterity  as  accurately  as  tho«e  of  the 
philo«-oj)lier.s  and  preat  men  have  been  hy  the    antit  iit  sf ;»tu-iriea. 
In  taking  hke^e^ses  he  was  in  general  nn""ominonly  happy  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  (Xtk^ 
that  mentioned  bv  the  Poetjt)  necessary  to  give  him  suceess.  The 
Writer  of  this  Article,  in  conversini:  with  him  repeatedly  on  the  sub- 
ject, always  found  him  fully  persuaded  of  it.    Hf  mentioned  many 
in^t.  nrfs  in  whieh  he  hnd  K-en  directed  hy  it  :  and  even  some,  in 
whii  ii,  after  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  realize  his  ideas  on  the  wax, 
he  had  been  able  by  a  sudden  flash  of  ima^rination,  to  please  himself 
in  the  likeness  several  days  after  he  had  last  Seen  the  original.  He 
possessed  also  an  uneoTumonly  fine  taste  in  Architecture,  and  would 
hflve  In-en  eminent  in  th:.t  branch  if  he  hatl  followed  it. — In  private 
life  Mr.  Ta  sie  was  univer.sally  esteemed  for  his  nniforni  [lietyjand  for 
the  si.nplicity,  the  modesty,  and  benevolence,  that  shone  through  his 
character,"— B'ilarmica, 

The  preat  Prissv  of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  •—drawn  in  Mr. 
Boydi  11^  Lottery  on  the  '28th  of  datmary,  1805,  fell  to  the  lot  of  &ir. 
Ta«^ie,  the  above  inLTcnions  modeller. 

J'] )!;rravin J  i^  divided  into  so  manv  hrnnches,  and  is  so  important 
and  intr  rf.  ^tii  an  art,  that  numerous  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  EneyclopsHlias  and  Dierionaries  of  l^ngravers, 
and  the  Pine  Arts,  [)re9pnt  such  ample  details  and  directions  for  the 
execution  of  each  separate  branch,  that  1  shall  only  give  an  euHine 
of  e.ieh.  Mr.  Elmes  in  his  valuable  *  l^ihli'VL-r  nj  iiiral  Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  not  onlv  d!^-'Tib(»s  the  whole  of  them,  but  in  many 
instances  gives  valuable  information  for  practising  cxu:h,  particnlarly 
that  of  the  more  modem  invention  of  Engraving  or  drawhig  apon 
Stonej  termed  Lithography,  with  whieh  SenefiUer,  the  Inventor*  haa 
Aimished  him  with  the  means  which  he  acknowledges,  and  other  vul- 
nable  commnnications  that  he  ha«  i.'n  '  n. 

It  \s  stated  m  the  Dirtinnanum  ro^yi^rdpfiicum,  that  the  art  of  Kn- 
graving  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  modern  invention,  not  being  Older 
tiian  the  16th  Oentvry. 

**  It  is  true  Indeed,  the  andents  did  praettse  Sngraving  on  predoiis 
stones  and  crystals ;  8omc  of  which  works  are  still  to  be  ^een, 
equal  t*>  nny  production  of  the  latter  ages  ;  but  the  art  of  I'^ngravinf? 
r>n  j'latvs  of  niclal  or  hlocKs  of  wood  in  oilier  to  form  prints  from 
them,  was  not  known  till  after  the  invention  of  painting  iu  oil.** 

JSImstin  his  General  and  Bibliographic  DIetionary  of  the  Fme  Arta, 
statesi— 
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Tb«  art  of  engraving  is  divided  into  various  branches  or 
cUsses  :  as  engraving  on  stones  for  seals,  sifrnets,  cali(:(l  f^em  sculpture ; 

sinking  for  coins,  medals,  &c.,  called  medallurgy  ;  on  CDjiper* 
plates  after  various  manners,  as  line  engravings  etchtng  or  enpruving 
with  jujna  fortis,  mezzotinto  engraving  or  gcra/'ing,  afpiatiuta  engraving, 
Hippie  dot  or  chalk  engraving,  engraving  on  wood,  engrating  on  steel, 
m  dohe,  called  lithography,  etching  on  glass^  and  some  other  minor 
branches  of  the  arts. 

The  art  of  en^aving  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  only 
nnle  delineations  exprej^sed  by  simple  outlines,  sueli  as  are  dt  scrihed 
by  Herodotus,  a*  traced  upon  the  .shields  of  the  Carians.      The  im- 
portance and  utility  of  this  art  is  acknowledsred  hy  every  person  of 
ta^e  and  knowledge  ;  and  its  dignity  as  an  art  is  undoubted.  It 
multiplies  the  works  of  other  artists  and  presi  rves  them  to  posterity ; 
it  records  the  t&lents  of  eminent  artists  by  an  art  u  hicli  retjuircs 
equal  talent,  and  scarcely  less  genius,   liezalcc  l  and  Alioliab  arc  uien- 
tt<3Qed  in  the  l»ook  of  Genesis  as  **  fiiled  with  wisilom  of  heart  to  work 
*1!  manner  of  work  with  the  graver."    The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Epjptians  are  al«o  a  species  of  engraving,  of  which  there  are  many 
fice  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.      Among  the  Kti  uscan  anti- 
quities in  the  same  collection  are  two  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving 
•t  a  rerj  remote  period  ;  a  representation  of  which  forms  the  fron- 
tispiece to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Strutt's  Dictionary  of  Eugravers, 
The  art  of  engraving  in  this  country,  like  the  practice  in  every  other 
eoantnr,  commenced  and  increased  with  civilization  and  knowledge. 
TJwler  Alfred  the  Great  the  art  met  w  ith  great  encouragement,  and 
rei!^Ai  of  it  as  practised  in  his  days  are  still  in  existence.    There  is 
rtittpitimred  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  a  valuable  jewel  of  this  period 
KWMMhig  St-  Cuthbert,  the  back  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
Afi^Tenr  skilfully  engraved. 
T&«  Boftt  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate  and  beautiful  mode 
pnetiung  the  art  is  that  which  is  called  line  engravimr  or  engra\  ing 
proper  ;  and  is  the  art  of  cutting  lines  Q{>on  a  copper-plate,  by  means 
•f  a  steel  instrument  called  a  graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aqua 
fcrcit.    This  was  the  first  way  of  producing  copper-plate  prints  that 
VM  practised,  and  is  stiii  much  used  iu  historical  subjects,  portraits, 
nd  in  finishing  landscape. 

Of  Mit^zzotiito  Engraving  or  Scraping  This  art,  which  is  of  mod- 
ern date,  is  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed, 
«ipfMUj  bj  tboae  who  understand  drawing.  Mezzotinto  prints  are 
mom  which  have  no  strokes  of  the  graver,  but  whose  lights  and 
ikldtt  are  Mended  together,  and  appear  like  drawing  in  India  ink. 
TWf  are  different  from  aquatinta,  but  as  both  resemble  Indian  ink^ 
tfit  difcrence  is  more  easily  perceived  than  described.  Mez7otinto 
if  applied  to  portraits  and  historical  objects,  and  aquatinta  is  chieHy 
■Kd  for  laadacape  stnd  architecture. 

The  invention  of  mezzotinto  engraving  is  generally  attributed  to 
Friaee  Kobert ;  but  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  it  is  given 
tothatMnnevt  architect    "  The  mode  of  impressing  pictures  by 
li^t  and  ahade  on  copper,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  engraving 
ii  mezzotinto,  owes  iU  improvement  if  not  its  origin  to  Wren."  The 
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jourDftU  of  ih9  Royal  Society  for  October  1, 1688,  record  that  Vr. 
\fren  presented  some  cuts  dune  oy  biiimlf  in  a  new  wey,  whereby  be 

could  almosit  as  soon  do  a  subject  on  a  plnti*  of  or  copper  as 

another  could  draw  it  with  a  rmvon  on  p  ijxT.  On  this  -nl.it  ct  tij© 
editor  of  I*arentaiia  speaks  witli  ileci>ion,  tiiat  '*  he  was  the  lir&t  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  graving  in  Mezzotint©  ;  which  was  afterwards 
proaeouted  and  improved  by  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Aubort*  in  m 
manner  .soinewhut  different,  upon  the  saggestion»  as  it  is  said»  of  the 
lewnt'd  John  lOvciyn,  Esq.'* 

Of  K'igraving  in  Ar/tiaiinta  Aqiiatinta  is  a  metliod  of  prodiioint; 

pririt.s  very  much  rciit  iiihling  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  1  he  principle 
of  the  process  con^i.^ts  in  corroding  the  copper  with  aquatortii*  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  impression  from  tt  has  the  app^iranoe  of  «- 
tint  laid  on  the  paper.  This  is  i  ffected  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder,  or  sonie  substance  which  takes  a  granulate  d  fbroi,  so  a<^  to 
prevent  the  a'jnafnrtTs  from  actinp"  where  the  particles  adhere,  and  by 
this  means  cau^e  it  to  currud  •  liie  coppf  r  partially,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices only.  VV^hen  these  pai  ticlet'  are  extremely  minute  and  near  to  each 
Other,  the  impression  from  the  plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly 
like  a  wash  of  Indian  ink  ;  but  when  they  are  larger,  the  granulatiott 
is  more  distinct,  and  as  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  it  is  capable 
of  bcin^  adapted  with  '^iicctss  to  a  variety  of  jturposcs  and  sul  jocts* 

The  art  oi'  etigrarin^  on  irnod  is  not  only  of  very  anficnt  date,  but 
is  a  legitimate,  heautilul,  anu  arti^tlike  mode  ot  operatiun^  for  the 
production,  of  prints^  particularly  for  books.  The  first  engravers  on 
wood  whose  names  have  reached  oor  times  are  William  ritiydenwarff 
and  Michael  Wolgemuth,  who  engraved  the  cuts  of  the  Nuremburjp 
Ohronirlo  which  was  piihli-hed  in  folio  in  1493,  which  are  marked 
with  all  tiie  sri(VIU'^s  and  inaccuracy  which  characteriae  the  works  of 
the  German  arti»ii.  of  iliut  tune. 

Engraving  on  mood  is  a  very  artist-like  mode  of  execution*  and  re» 
quires  consi<ierah]c  graphic  abilities  to  execute  it  well*  Hence  many 
painters  of  excellence  have  practised  it  with  .success.  Among  tiie 
best  engravers  on  wood,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pierre  8c«?fFer 
or  Schoi'Vr,  wliusf  coloured  fiL'ui  cs  in  Ijis  ceh^brated  P!5a!ter  (f«dio 
1457)  prove  tliat  tWi6  mode  ut  engraving,  the  invention  of  wiiicii  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Hugo  Da  Cabri,  had  its  rise  in  Germany. 

AI.BRMT  DmtBR  also  practised  the  art  of  wood  engraving  with 
great  success,  which  began  now  to  assume  a  higlur  character;  and* 
as  far  as  rciriirils  the  executive  part,  he  brou^jht  it  to  a  perfoGtiou 
which  ha">  hardtiy  been  cquallcil  hy  any  siuci cding  artist. 

Bewick  of  Newcastle,  liarvey  his  pup^i,  tlie  Tijompsons  ^brothers), 
Brac*!on,  and  other  artists,  have  carried  this  art  to  the  highest 
perfection.  r 

EntF'-tiving  un  Steel  is  performed  in  nearly  a  similar  way  to  engra- 
ving on  copjicr.  For  ctchinir  on  steel  the  plate  or  block  is  bedded 
on  gla/icr's  putty,  and  etched  with  a  needle  thn>Ui:h  a  ground  of 
Brunswick  black  in  the  common  way.  Mesars.  Perkins  and  Heath 
have  carried  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  softened  steel,  after- 
wards hardened  by  a  scientific  process,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Mugramng  am  stvne  is  a  recent  invention  now  in  great  vogue.    It k 
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cl  t.-ijuTri  !,  rtLca  wtli  iH  rfoniied,  produces  impreK^ioniofgropt  l)raiity 
iu  iuiiratiun  of  ch.il'..  Mi  /zotinto,  pou  a;  <!  ink,  nnd  even  of  etching. 

Kuijrarin;^  or  rrtn  irirr  ,m  i^iius  in  ptrt<H  ijif ti  hy  lavinj?  on  a  ^Tound 
cuGMfeUng  of  a  linn  cuat  of  bt-eu  wax,  and  drawing  tut-  vit-.-ign  tliereia 
«ilh  as  elchiog  needle*  It  is  tbeo  to  be  covered  with  sulphuric  acici, 
i{Mriukled  over  vitb  powdered  floor  spar  or  fluoric  acid.  It  mtnt  be 
uleo  off  titer  four  or  Ave  boiir«»aBdcleanied  witli     of  turpentine. 

Etchikg  is  a  mode  of  enirraving  on  coppf-i*  and  other  metrd-^  or 
iul>?unc«5  bv  <ir:i\viiij;  «  ith  a  lu'edle  inserted  in  a  hnndlr,  caUci  an 
tldsiog  Deeiiic,  on  and  through  a  thin  ground,  vvhi<  ij  being  corroded 
wtrittea  bv  aquafortis,  forms  the  lines  upon  the  plate. 

JJtkogrttpky,  A  little  reflection  will  sufliee  to  show  that  this  in- 
TrfiiioD,  of  onlv  a  few  years'  date,  is  calculated  to  be  in  many  ways 
of  vbc  hi,L'l.e>t  possible  utilit  ^  .  The  facility  with  wbieii,  tlirouixl^  its 
iT.*':!cm,  ar:T  thiiicr  hatevc  r  in  the  shape  of  i^  ritiiig  or  [  IfN  rinl  dis- 
cm  he  uiuUipiied  is  truly  astonishing.  l>y  nirans  ol  it  the  pani- 
ter,  ^icolptor,  the  architect,  are  enabled  to  hanil  down  to  posterity 
M  naay  lac  stniiles  of  tbetr  original  sbetcbes  as  tbey  please.  The 
cu.l^tot  or  antiquarian  ia  enabled  to  mnltiply  his  originals^  and  the 
iai»t<:ur  the  frtiit- of  his  leisure  honrs.  The  portrait  painter  can 
gratify  his  pntron  bv  >upplying  him  with  a?  many  rojt!!"^  as  h*'  wishes 
tii  iu^ve  of  a  &uccfc;i>i»ful  likeness.  Men  in  otlice  may  obtain  c*»pies  of 
AssMst  UDportant  despatches  or  documents,  without  a  moment's 
Msriiod  without  the  necessity  of  cooflding  in  the  fidelity  of  seere* 
tvici sod  ckrks  ;  whilst  tbe  merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  to 
*i:ftca  time  is  often  of  the  most  vital  importance,  can,  w  ith  similar 
('('iLt  iitude,  proserfe  what  oopies  the/  ma/  requiro»  of  their  tables 

skjo-in-law,  the  late  F.  Calvert,  Esq.  execute<l  a  tj^reater  variety 
y^a^^fcts  m  this  branch  of  tlie  art,  thsfli  perha^o  any  other  person 

1j '« gratifving  to  rne  to  state,  that  at  my  request,  my  Son  has  en- 
*i*i«l  tne,  by  his  execution  of  tlie  four  Ijitho'_,ra]>hic  Heads,  which 
*Jf®iaf«n}'  this  lietro^pect — to  jtrcjrnt  tlii.>-  earlie'>t  «neo! ni<'n.-.  ot"  his 
4ili^ia  that  art;  luy  second  G&andsom  has  also  engraved  the  tive 
Wndle  WoodX;«U  of  the  ancient  Printers. 

Drawing,  or  Etehing  upon  Zinc  called  Zincography. 

Ttiisis  tbe  rerj  latest  invention,  or  improvement  in  tbe  fine  Arts.^ 
Tfc«r  process  and  progress  is  similar  to  the  drawing'  on,  and  printing 
from  f5!o;;p.  Tt  \\  a  -  invented  hy  Messrs.  Chapman  &  To.  of  L-ndon, 
who  Laf«  o!  taint  d  a  pat.  nt  lor  ihia  branch  of  art,  and  huvf  extensive 
Mills  at  Darttor«l,  in  Kent,  for  preparing  the  Zinc  Plates,  which 
^s»e^s  a  great  advantage  over  Stone,  from  being  light  and  portable ; 

tome  Impressions  from  this  mode  of  Printing,  executed  by  mj 
BisteT  GsAiiosoii,  from  tbe  original  drawings,  which  are  ver/ 
AtsotifaU 
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1.  hes  Contemporduis,  Alexre  Dumas,  Emdc  da  Girard'tn. 

Euff^'neS^tv,  (it  urge  Sand,  Ju/e&  Janm,  /'C.  par  Itlugeiie 
Mirecoiirt;  24ino.  Pari?.  18oG-7. 

2.  Fabrifjue   dc  Biofjraphks  Maison  E.  de  Mirecourt 

ct  Cic  ;  par  uu  ex  Associe  Pierre  Mazerolle ;  24mo. 
Paris.  i^^57. 

8.  P''  'fraphlc  dc  Jacquot  dii  de  Mireo(mrt ;  par  TiMophiie 
iJeschamps.  Paria.  1857. 

Amon^  those  privileges  of  young  days  which  we  would 
gladly  seize  on  again,  the  most  desirable  would  be  to  feel 
once  more  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  we  oucer^arded 
eveiy  one  wlio  Imd  written  a  book.  Messrs  Dilworth,  Fenning, 
Walker,  and  other  grave  siffniors,  enthroned  on  easy  chairs 
in  the  frontispieces  of  spelling  books  and  dictionariea^  aod 
calmly  dictating  toliles  of  docile  urchins,  were  well  enough 
in  their  way,  and  worthy  of  due  respect  ;*but  still  what  a 
height  above  their  iiili-bottomed  wigs  and  coUarless  coats, 
sat  enthroned  the  authors  of  Samlford  and  Merton,  the 
Ykar  of  Wakefield^  Puss  in  BooUf  and  the  Battle  of 
Au^krim  /  At  twenty  years  of  age  we  cheerfully  sacrificed 
a  good  dinner  to  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
Oreat  Unlcnmn  during  his  visit  to  Dublin;  and  lookr ^.  ru 
it  as  an  event  to  be  ever  alter  deplored,  that  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  authoress  of  Enntu  onoe  embalmed  the  air 
of  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  employed  at  our 
drudgery,  without  our  being  at  the  time  sensible  of  our 
priviTepre. 

At  that  era  of  literary  faith  and  hope,  though  we  had 
heard  of  poets  in  Grub-street  garrets  holding  deferential 
language  to  milk-women  on  the  subject  of  scores  left  un- 
paid, we  gave  very  little  faith  to  the  report  \  and  looked  cm 
the  author  of  Marmton  sitting  in  ease  and  dignity  beside  a 
castle  wall,  with  gallant  Lufra  by  his  side,  and  nis  pencil 
ready  to  fasten  a  poetical  idea  on  the  page  of  hia  note-book, 
as  the  true  type  of  authorhood. 

Great  was  our  admiration  of  a  portrait  of  the  authoress  of 
Tkaddeus  of  War$an>,  and  hearty  our  approval  of  the  taste  of 
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tLe  |MUDter  6etUii)«^  her  on  a  rain  in  a  dark  ni^it  with-bnre 
neck  and  count enuncc  liirlited  up  by  th«qiale  moon  ;  whiJe 
iv^glrdlM  of  cold  and  solitude  she  ral  ml  T  fi^nze  J  al)rua<i  on 
tbe nijTiit  landricapL' and  ihf?  p:loon)y  li-  avrii,  >vitii  suhliine 
•od  mfrifintic  id«:a3  swi^t-pinp:  across  the  mairic  mirror  ot'luT 
kaajrinahfjn.  Small  thanks  we  <^^:ive  to  a  common-place 
fcVnJ  iit  our  company  who  siipfror-ted  the  propriety  and 
t'O'nIort  of  the  lady's  resnmiiKr  bonnet  and  -,L;\\1.  ^v;1;J^illg 
kiTif*.  piirtirifr  lier  feet  in  a  jiiiu  of  warm  water  and  taking 

a  4;:;*-^  (-I  lint  wilir*  n<';xn-^. 

ii  at  thi!»  a  h  ptTiod  of  our  live.-)  an«l  experi»Tice  we 

1-^'k  on  favL  i-;!*,'  \\riN  r?»  as  Tner^  men  and  wuiaen,  we  can 
L- :i»->t]v  lav  hajiJ  un  breast.  :uid  dcclai*^  thai  the  fault  rests 
no- with  us.  If  Mrs.  Siddons  will  beg  fur  black  imaiuy 
fH^rter,  liioujj^li  in  tone^of  tragic  depth  ;  il  one  ni;in  <  i'g»*ai' 
us  allows  himself  to  \)r  .-o  l»emn*ed  in  b  -cr,  whifikev- 
P^nch,  and  tobacco,  that  mme  one  mu«t  see  ijun  in  -aleiy 
L^'iiie  wh»^n  dines  ahroad  :  if  another  deli^rhf-^  <  very 
Mder tlie  I'^iprlf^h  t-'TiLTU''  is  known  wiili  a  t;i]t'  of 
trie  !(JV'e,  li^ralrv.  heroic  (hu'lnir.  and  lil>er:il  trrliii;r<,  nwfi 
aiVnranl?  ealuiuniau  ?  in  a  furi'  u^  ncwtspaper,  the  reii|j:ion, 
Y^yiital  fiii^h.  and  honesty  of  nine-tentli^  of  liis  fellow  sub- 
i<?(*tj. an.l  lor  #ake  of  tilthy  lin?re  :  tin:il!y  if  a  third 
? ]?h  a  ])ro/luction  on  the  world  as  no  Chris'ian  lather 
^'^^ii-il  uw  to  \}e  read  by  wife,  eon,  or  daughter,  will  not 
id  'Li  which  we  raised  to  those  false  'liviniiies  in  our 
Oi^^'id'i  sanctuary ,faU  of  themsairea  and  be  nopelesdiy  aid- 
^ered  in  picce:^  1 

Tlip  liLdit  in  which  tho  young  and  the  unworldly  portion 
'-f  the  n.-adiii^  world  look  upon  their  unknown  lit-  rary 
irjid*-?  and  instructors,  is  Blxnilar,  with  a  diJF  rence,  totliat 
in  wliii^h  a  judge  on  tiie  bench  arrayed  in  all  th«*  pra-jd-'urs 

Lorrc-I:air  and  ennine,  is  ro<^ardcd  by  a  sini[)ie-inindod 
wnpajit  of  the  gallery,  wbilo  with  iinrudied  vis:  l'-*'.  calm 
r&^'^ioiile^i;  tone,  and  digniticd  gesture,  he  settle  s  the  law 
^ween  the  an^ry  and  smarting  advorutes,  himself  oc- 
^vir^iT  that  exfJtedseat,  beyond  tmd  above  the  atmosphere 
•  which  irritation  or  personal  animosity  is  known. 

But  lei  this  lofly  personage  enter  on  a  wordy  war  with  one 
of  the  mcenaed  wrunfflere,  and,  forgetful  of  his  official  great* 
>c8a,  utter  such  worda  and  with  Buch  geaturea  aa  a  fish- 
^<mm  or  ear-drivar,  firniiliar  with  books  and  learned  in 
11^  law,  would  udc  on  the  occasion^  would  not  the  un* 
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popliiijticuted  ILstener  depart  in  a  wretched  state  of  nuii'l, 
heartily  despising-  sixvly,  knowledpfe,  official  praiulour,  ai»d 
the  uridignitied  iudividual3  in  wiiuse  possession  he  finds 
thein. 

Bo  to  every  man  who  thinks  he  can  inform  or  improve 
his  i'elluw^.  and  writes  a  book,  we  say.  let  not  the  example 
just  propounded,  depart  Irom  your  mind :  if  assailed  by 
some  snarling  cur,  let  your  demeanor  to  liim  be  that  of 
tlie  sednte  jnoge  to  the  in-itated  selfish  pleader  who.se  ii^nires 
of  speech  were  nciinired  at  tlie  nah-auction  in  Pill-hme, 
If  mi.^nnderstood  or  even  ionnd  in  error  l)y  a  rational  nud 
civil  spoken  censor,  let  lo<^ic  be  the  snbstance  of  your 
answer,  and  euurtesy  its  form.  And  so  shall  we  settle  your 
bn?t  beside  those  of  the  ii"r»'at  minds  of  all  aires,  the  residts 
ot  whose  ^cenins,  judiiinent  and  labour  n main  for  ouf 
pleasure  and  ini])rovement ;  while  we  dwell  as  little  on 
their  defects,  littlene??e?,  and  faults,  as  if  m  their  instances 
such  infirmities  were  altogether  unknown." 

But  if  one,  eminent  by  his  literary  and  official  rank,  takes 
to  exercise  the  romancer's  privilege  on  the  sober  pages  of 
history,  and  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod,  a  rery  ordinary 
specimen  of  liumanity ;  ii'  he  wiliuily  misrepresents  the 
motivcsandactionsof  those  with  whose  political  or  religions 
principles  he  does  not  sympathise  ;  if  after  being  shewn  re- 
peated proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  his  statements,  he  coolly 
and  arrogantly  repeats  the  seven-times  convicted  lie,  s  iTv'y 
the  punishment  of  the  traitor  to  the  love  of  his  native  land 
will  not  be  too  severe  for  the  traitor  to  truth,  and  the  wilful 
calumniator  of  the  dead.  *  He, 

*•  Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown  ; 
And  doubly  dyinp,  shall  ffO  down 

To  the  vili'  «hi>f  frnm  ^vnoncc  hp  5priin||^» 
Unwept,  uuhoiKii  c  (1,  ami  unsung." 

As  the  reading  and  hard  to  be  pleased  portion  of  the 
.  community  expect  to  find  a  combination  of  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  in  those  who  cater  for  their  entertainment^ 
w  hich  they  by  no  means  insist  on  as  necessary  in  their  own 
indiv-idual  cases,  it  is  worth  enquiring,  whether  consistently 
with  the  ordinary  rise  and  progress  of  the  literary  career, 
their  expectations  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ever  ftdfilled* 
No  writer  living  or  dead  was  ever  educated  solely  with  a 
tiewtothe  profession.  Ibe  republic  consists  of  desertsn 
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fium  the  nakB  of  the  studeota  of  law,  of  physic,  of  theulogy 
ia some  cases,  or  the  still  moie  difficult  sciences  ol  puUticul 
lad  commercial  imaoce.  A  youtli  spends  hisavailable  fortune 
is  the  purchase  of  a  stulf  gown,  or  a  gold  headed  cane ;  but 
tkse  uppondages  will  not  ensure  a  respectable  subsh^teucc 
wiibout  connexiont  patronage,  or  what  is  called  good  luck. 
Another  has  exhausted  his  paternal  resources  indissipatiun, 
vhiJe  pretending  to  he  engrossed  in  earnest  study  ;  and 
Lis  fortune  is  gone,  his  parents  enraged,  and  the  gold  heailed 
cane  or  the  stuff  gown  not  procured.    Kacli  in  hia  progress 
ha>  acquired  a  literary  taste,  :ind  neither  can  tell  hut  that 
^^osaCfrSeo  a  creative  literary  power  ;  i-o  he  can  think  of 
nutiiinj?  better  than  construct in<j:  a  tni^'-edv,  ;l  jioem,  a 
Lovel,  ui  uu  essav  on  the  ^tate  o\'  luuiaUi",  auiunii'  tin;  inliahi- 
taut*  ot"  the  UHiun.    He  elnus  li iiiiacli' up  lur  iliree  niontlis, 
lives  on  l»r<.nid  and  wt  ak  tea,  and,  when  the  ^-reat  wuik  id 
acliii'ved,  he  seeks  a  puldirjher.    He  is  re^juested  to  name 
Lis  Juiiiicr  ^vul•k,  i.nd  nicuiiuu  tliC  publisher,  the  number 
ot" copiers  Sold,  epiniuns  of  the  press,  <fcc.    lie  uiodestly  in- 
dicates the  r<  d  taped  purer i  as  the  lirst  offspriufr  of  his 
Lniiu — the  rcjuinder  iuiornis  hiui  that  when  he  has  a(  t[i!ircd 
auaine,the  present  individual  wiil  liave  much  plcasnie  in 
lukmg  Idni  further  known,    lie  naturally  sugjrests  that 
toaojuire  that  Fame  <r^HM\  name,  paper  and  print  must  bo 
n.'':ed  by  some  one,  and  linaily  the  seriate  j^eulleuian  vp- 
Wfcixe,  declines  tlie  effice  of  Ibrhjrn  hu|>e  m  his  regm'd. 
Thns    I  will  nut  jniblish  till  you  act^uire  renown,"  *'  1  can- 
not acquu'e  rt'uuwn  till  yuu  publish,''  become  the  two  nn- 
cvmpathising  portions  of  a  vicious  circle  ;  and  instead  of 
aioviag  easily  and  swiflly  between  their  hands  as  a  sentient 
maliriraiiv  couvenience.  between  the  hands  oi  the  ci-de?aQt 

"  Fools  that  rnsfa  in  where  angets  fear  to  tread,** 

each  by  jmshing  and  pnlliiipr  in  tlio  oj)pc»site  direcliuu  holds 
ihe  enghie  fast,  and  a  decidedly  dead  lock  is  eliected. 

Let  us  now  sn]i]tusc  our  aspirant  tired  iu  Ids  chase  after 
a  publisher,  and  decided  to  win  fame  at  his  o  wn  jm/jier 
n?k.  An  agent  th'-  .-ale  and  advert ireujcnt.-  i.s  easily 
fuuiid  ;  and  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  the  pruofs  are  awaited. 
Ob  labor  of  love  !  Oh  welc(»me  the  comely  black  and  red 
ckeks  of  the  pmiiug  hou&e  xaesseugeTf  handing  iu  the 
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dirt^f.  rdliof ''maniiiaript  enriosin^  the  feoF  ieam  of  type ! 
I(m  uiteresting  the^  title  page  In  the  windom,  greeting 
the  happy  an tiior  on  the  day  of  publication,  but  oh  how 
nervous  tlie  enqnirios  after  the  sale  for  the  first  few  weeks  I 
Half  a  var  comes  to  an  end  even  with  the  most 
iu)f)jiti(Mit  jiiithor  that  ever  lidd  a  pen  ;  and  the  agent 
uui'ulds  his  Icger.  (\\  pass  over  the  hot  and  cold  fiU 
Buffered  from  the  reviewers'  varied  treatment).  The  legfr, 
we  repeat,  is  opfntd  ;  and  the  sanguine  victim  reads  the 
plainly  wriiteu  statcMuiMH  without  venturing  to  give  credit 
to  his  eyes—**  Mr.  Wild^^oose  to  Mr.  Balaam  Foolscap, 
Dr.  To  warolionsing  and  advoriising  the  *  l)i:uVi?^H  of 
TKR  Desert,'  £:J0  KJs.  7d.  Cr.  by  sale  of  4  copies, 
deducting  commisgion,  UJs."  A  friendly  houaehoider 
baviu<r  t?igned  his  name  as  security  for  paper  and  print, 
£87  lijs.f  our  adventurer's  sensations  for  tlio  next  twonfv- 
Ibur  hours  may  be  lett  to  the  pity  of  the  most  apaiUeiic 
render. 

(^fVoiirse  a  great  deal  of  occnpation  \^  o-iyrii  tn  persons 
in  (nir  heroV  ^^i^  nation  by  newspapers  and  magazines  ;  hut 
who  c.m  calculato  the  quantity  of  articles  rpit^'ted  or  not 
paid  for,  or  the  ndsery  of  those  who  have  notiiing  to  occupy 
tht'in  till  tlio  last  day  ut  each  mooth,  but  "  the  hope  delefx«d 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick  !" 

How  wise,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  for  the  as[)iper» 
after  litemrv  celohritv  to  content  themselves  with  tiie  di^ 
charge  of  some  useful  plodding  occupation  ;  and  how 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  disappointed,  irritated, 
and  excitable  employes  of  literature,  the  calmness  or  dignitj 
of  people  placed  by  their  position  above  the  paltry  carea 
reonieite  to  procure  daUy  subsistence  I 

We  are  spared  the  disaj^Tceable  task  of  il  hist  rating  onr 
theme  by  eiamples  from  t!je  corps  of  English  literati,  by 
a  manifestation  of  decided  discomfort  among  tlieir  brothera 
of  the  fltecl  pen  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  We  have 
endeavored  ere  now  to  familiarise  our  readers  with  the  real 
merits  of  several  of  the  French  literary  notables :  it  is  now 
our  less  pleasing  task  to  produce  some  traits  of  the  moil 
which  are  calculated  to  temper  our  high  opinion  of  the 
writers. 

Eughw  de  Mireeourt,  not  finding  a  free  field  for  bia 
labors  in  the  domain  of  poetry  or  hction,  has  established 
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hiffiself  the  iuBtorian  and  censor  of  the  ^reat  aiul  little 
actioDfi,  and  good  and  bad  qualitiee,  as  well  aa  the  literary 
merits  a  ad  d.^tects  of  those  of  his  cotemporaries  who  have 
acquired  a  -tatur^  either  in  literature,  the  arts,  politics,  op 
tkdnce.  i  hable  to  see  any  faults  in  soine,  he  clmftipes 
others  with  so  iinRpai  iug  a  hand,  that  besides  reiaiiuiing 
to  the  h-'^t  of  their  power  with  their  own  proper  mcmbei*s, 
iuey  fia\  e  recourse  to  the  lon^  arm  of  the  law  to  level 
their  ^L^^^Jii:lMt.  \U\i  in  maiiintr  ont  this  siipplonient  to 
the 'quftrrt;lt*of authors'  alreailykiiown  to  the  reading  world, 
w«  prefer  the  advice  of  the  simple  pliant  to  that  of  the  keen 
Miiriit,  and  will  be^rin  at  the  Uiginning. 

E^^-nf  Joequot,  bom  at  Mirecuurt  in  TiOrraine,  and 
b.i[iii>ed  in  J  ^1.0.  at  the  very  moment  \s\w\\  Ijhs  native  town 
yra?  invA«r,./]  by  the  (V»s<nck3,  was  early  devoted  to  the 
cieri"-a:  by  hi-'  inniiier,  iSc»t  feeling  a  very  strourr 
Tocaaon,  and  blanung  himself  profoundly  therelure,  he  ieiL 
hoTr.'O  without  warning  his  parents,  intending  by  way  of 
momtication  for  his  Inkewnniiness,  to  become  a  very 
Trappi^t.  and  thu6  make  a  complete  sacririce  of  his  own 
proper  will  and  propensirie?.  la  the  diligence  he  falls  into 
t'-T:Tersation  with  a  woiddly-minded  painter  and  his  wife, 
ifid  M  induced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  essay  the  liie  of 
s  aian  of  letters  in  Paris  ;  and  his  prentice  essays  till  the 
iertef-box€0  of  the  journals^  wakh  they  are  promoted 
to  the  stores  of  the  editors. 

Uo  accepts  and  fultils  the  dutiea  of  one  or  two  offices, 
bat  is  still  dmen  back  to  the  pen  by  an  Qncontrullnble 
impulse ;  in  the  second  stage  his  articles  are  printed  but 
lol  paid  for,  and  in  the  third,  he  gets  a  scanty  and  irregular 
recoiiipensc.    Thirsting  iot  fame  and  a  first  place  in  pcrio- 
dieal  hteratnre,  he  finds  himself  foiled  by  the  simple  fact 
of  the  best  places  in  the  chief  newspapers  being  tilled  bj 
ht§9»U  Maquet,  Paul  Mmtrice,  Coullhae^  and  others* 
Meh  and  all  signing  their  names  A  lexandre  DumM,  SAmxH^ 
iMOQsly  appear  Xes  Medids,  line  fiile  du  JReamt,  and 
tm^Qumre  de^  Femtnest  in  the  coinmne  of  /«  6rioi$9 
ii  Cmmetee  and  La  Patrie ;  and  ev^  time  that  Eugem 
prays  for  leave  to  labor  in  the  fields  of  these  demesnes,  he 
irniet  at  the  gates  by  such  responses  as  were  erewhile  ffirea 
iQ  i'usd  m  Boots f     AU  these  vast  estates  belong,  and  will 
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belong,  till  time  sturnis  still,  to  the  ifoff  ArrofaM  ike 
jUar^/ais  de  la  t'ailUt*r*e.^' 

Our  autiior'^  patieoce  and  cash  being  equally  exhaoBted, 
he  borrows  r><  '0  irancs,  and  in  foor  days  be  puts  together 
Fadrique  de  Romam,  Alexandre  IhunoM  ct  Cte,  Ua 
applies  to  an  adveuiuious  primer,  wiio,  thouirh  he  tbraeea 
a  legal  proeecotioii  in  perBpective,  puta  the  libel  in  type, 
and  the  impatient  author  3>  U  copies  etitched,  and  sent 
to  all  the  influential  inen  of  letters  in  Paris. 

The  brochure  caused  tremendous  excitemeiit ;  impatient 
leaders  cudgelled  each  other  ibr  poasesskm  of  a  eopy,  and 
in  the  editor's  room  of  Le  SatianaU  a  puper  then  supported 
by  Armamd  MarraeU  iHtras,  and  MallefUle,  there  waa  one 
consentient  exclamation,  Here  is  the  truth  at  last.'*  Se- 
veral passages  were  selected  ibr  insertion  in  next  day  a  Ko. 
when  nnln^ily  they  etumbledon  this  passage: — 

**  And  uow  (  ill;.  :s  your  turn,  Me><5rs  Mallt-fillo,  Pan?  ^Ttiiriee, 
Hippulyte  Au^ii-r,  Augiute  MaqaeC,  Fiorenlino^  Couiliiiac  ;  you  tli« 
pnDci|M]  artii>ans,  you  th«  fonoMii  of  thii  manoCMture ;  yoa  irbo  do 
Dot  blasb  at  being  the  partner  of  this  Iraffivker  of  aeatvaoes,  and 
selling  btm  soul  ood  spirit!  &c«  ftc." 

One  of  the  Assailed,  Mallefillc,  ItLiiig  on  the  spot  at  the 
inoinent.  the  hi^u'  rto  pleasurable  excitement  tra\  <•  ^v;^y  to 
a  Terv  di.<airre<'a!jle  t>»elin£r  ot  consternation  ;  i\\\A  in  due 
tuxic  and  ]>la**r.  a  duel  that  iniiihl  iiave  cru^hi^^l  iii:my  an 
excitinrr  tah*  and  biting  enticisiii  in  the  bud.  iini  in^c  ssly 
exiih.dtd,  and  left  Mallejillc  and  Mtttcoui't  bsvurn  iriuuda 
to  tljisdav. 

While  these  events  were  in  jiro^.Te.ss,  Alr.mndi  r  ln'uuMht 
Ijir?  toe  before  "  tii'dr  honors"  who  cund-iiiucd  Kiu/r/^e  to 
lii'teen  davo  d<-t.-!iiion,  but  withuut  cti.<t>  lh'  -''izure  ui  the 
pamphlet ;  and  he  improved  tiie  uppurtniaiy  by  y><>?tii>g 
over  pome  tmw  compliments  to  the  credit  ot  his  viciini  in 
La  ScUiOu,  tfe.  iiiiiundiately  on  their  appe:»r:iTice.  a  sturdy 
yjimir  ^'•('iitieinan  ajij^'aifd  m  the  oihce  oi  the  paper;  and 
\\\\\\  hi.-i  ridin^^  whip  lie  iimde  jonrnals,  manuserT[^'s  nud 
<  I  r  li^rht  artich's  tlv  in  all  dire^tioT!«,  doiunudiii"'  \M{h 
miglit  and  main  the  addre??  of  the  delioiiier;  this  E^ifoht 
Terrible  was  Al-ea  'i/><!re  Dumas  tils. 

Next  day  two  h'ilky  men  of  war  with  ctirled  moustache 
aiid  military  gatt«  called  on  Mireeourt^  and  on  iiis  ac- 
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kMw)e^}Lniij^  the  authorsMp  of  Mes  Prisons,  demanded 
uddfiiction  on  tbe  purt  of  Alexander  Dnm&fi* 

**I.inidi  his  oi  ilt-Tit,  genileiiien." ''But  it  isoul)-  right  toapjirise  you 
tlitvectiiiue  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Dumas  the  son,  not  tiie  la* 
iW.*'  «  Ob  thai  k  a  different  aflkir.**  He  rang  the  beU  and  desired 
tile  !>frvaDt  to  bring  h\%  «OD  ;  a&d  the  nurse  soon  appeared  heading  in 
icbii.i  four  or'  five  jearajild,-  and  bis  face  smeared  with  barley* 

Mirecuurt  tiien  addressed  his  visitors  with  a  vtvy  serious  ;iir, 
"Mweieurs,  I  am  certain  that  mv  son  feeU  as  lively*  aa  interest  in  my 
^BaoTtSS  tbe  aon  of  M.  Aleicantfer  Dnmiui  in  that  of  his  father :  jrou 
*>(I  tberefove  pisaae  to  deaiaiid  satisfactton  from  him  to  the  present 

Thf  friend*  arnr^c  froTn  their  .vcata,  and  exclaimed  i^uinst  the 
*Iii;>''!  joke  plavt^^d  otT  at  their  ex peuaie. 

"I  ^Tjint  that  the  joke  is  not  in  good  taste  ;  but  it  wiil  ierve  to  shew 
tbri<6ca}oiis  character  of  your  proceeding,  M.  Alexander  Dumas 
ii  i'l  e  >t(I  health  ;  him  I  have  attacked,  and  it  is  from  him  i  expect  a 
deoai  i  to:- If  istaction.  1  have  nothing  to  do  wirh  his  son.  If  I 
'aff-tflMi  to  !c  n  or  wound  him,  would  not  the  world  say,  *  lo  !  the 
dtfci  Q^T  hn>  HMJrdf»r^  the  child  of  the  defamed.'  This  is  what  I 
pr(^«se.  Lit  i»l  Altfxunder  Dumas  authori;!<e  his  son  to  go  to  the 
ffoscrfin  hto  steady  and  I  will  place  mj  ^elf  at  bis  disposal  tomorrow 

TbTi«itor8  however  disappointed,  could  not  gainsay  the  justice 
proposal :  tbey  withdrew^  and  did  not  repeat  tbe  vi*it. 

A  Rgular  Parisian  Edmund  Curll,  proposes  to  oar 
/iter.  .7  udreuiajer  to  write  a  chronicle  on  the  Bubject  of 
Mitfiin  lidortM,  He  takes  the  bint^  but  rather  di&ap^ 
pubta  his  luo^it  Ij  inclined  patron  by  the  decent  and  moral 
rtyle  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of 
in  the  Paris  of  Loois  XI IL 

The  woi-k  IS  ready  but  tbe  fitting  time  of  pubJication  is 
wantin;^.  Hie  revolution  ol"  February  allows  neither  time 
floriiicimaliuii  tu  i  hc  Parisians,  to  study  old  world  rnciiiuirs, 
tnd  ihe  at;tljur  ijuc-  oijciuica  by  the  haudred.  Al'ter  some 
t:..iL' it  cu!iii'»  fortli  in  a  fcuilltiOM  with  the  name  of  Mer^ 
ait:iolifd.  T.jwai'Ji  tho  coiiolusioii  Mirecourt  puts  his  own 
[•n»ner sigi.ature  to  the  wui'k,  uiitog  a  very  tlatterino:  bio- 
\,:i.'^.:x  uf  flu;  MarscillaU  Protci^.^  hv  way  of  iutruduction 
lu  txie  >i'c  ,1,1  edition  ot"  the  chrunicle  ;  and  beii)^  assailed 
f  y  l)a  .  iks  and  his  corps  in  the  *  Memoirs  and  the  journals 
at  their  commuud,  da-ll  nrge^  him  to  proceed  with  Les 
Cofitcmjjorulns,  making  use  of  thcni  n>titdiig  ln^lrument^ 
furparr^iug  the  attacks,  au(tassauitiug  in  ixxsvi,  Duiiiaa, 
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£miie      (rhyfr  JirK  J^ff>'^  J^min.   E^'o'^n^  Su*>,  and  the 
professors  of  ^or-iriligm  and  Voltairiaai^jn  in  ^en^ral; 

The  idea  has  beea  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
author  and  his  adviser,  Gabriel  Rc^ir  Curll,  not  without 
the  fonner  enfTering  now  nnd  then  Ironi  tine  and  imprisim- 
meat  awarded  at  the  earnest  request  of'  hi<  -sinrirtiiig  anta- 
gonietA*  The  rod  seems  to  make  no  impresrio!i.  nor  in  luce 
more  measured  language.  He  hates  to  tlie  tuii  measure 
of  Dr.  Johnson  8  ta-te.  and  if  the  n' "  cts  of  his  wrath  ex- 
hibit sympathy  with  socialism  or  inhdclity,  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  tind*  colors  sufficiently  odious  for  the  fiuiihing:  touches 
of  tlieir  porrrdts.  lie  ii  however  incapaide  of  a  dcli'f  erate 
falsehood  ;  in  lathing  tl  e  abominable  system  of  Froy(U>r*n^ 
he  does  every  ju>t:c«'  to  the  socinl  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  man  bimst  h',  while  the  ortho  lox  views  of  \euillot  do 
not  screen  him  from  a  most  hitter  thiur*  ! Nation. 

Ab  the  Fabrique  det  Homans  A  A  rre  JJumas  €t  Compaq- 
nie  was  the  starting  point  of  liis  literary  career,  it  is  but 
jnafc  to  lay  before  our  readers  his  style  of  handling  that 
great  man,  cautioning  them  to  b-  ar  in  mind  his  original 
grievance  and  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  his  sketch  of  Alexander's  youth^ 
having  treated  that  part  of  the  suhject  in  our  review  of 
the  Memotr$*  Coming  to  the  production  of  the  Drama 
of  Nenri  JIL,  he  exhibits  side  by  side,  Act  II,  Scene  IW, 
of  Sc fuller  8  Don  Carlos,  and  Dumas'^  Henri  11  Act  IV., 
8cene  I ;  and  a  more  glaring  piece  of  plagiarism  conid 
not  be  foond  after  Mr.  Charles  Eeade  or  Lord  William 
Lennox. 

No  matter  what  error  or  fanlt  lie  may  be  chaatiBmg  fbr 
the  time,  the  vice  of  boiTOwLig  from  his  fellow  creatures, 
either  money,  or  ideas,  or  language,  is  always  ta^ffed  to  it 
as  certainly  as  the  regulator  to  a  steam  engine.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  his  undoubted  composition  from  the  drama 
of  Christine  h  Fantainebleau  :  it  is  here  submitted  with  a 
faint  expectation  of  our  bein^  bvoured  with  a  neat  trans« 
lation  into  English  ;  the  choice  of  prose  or  verse  being  left 
to  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 
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*  **Comfre  au  iiaut  d'un  prand  inonft     votageuf  * 
J^U't  tout  brulant  d'eu  bus,  puis  arrive  ^lace  ; 
8aat  qttim  ^lair  4e  joie  vn  seal  instant  j  hriHe, 
Us«r  &    rider  ton  front  de  Jevne  fille, 

iS^ntir  une  conrone  en  or,  en  diatnatit,  * 
Prodre  ptoce,  A  ce  front,  d'^a  boocbe  d'auiftat." 

Alexander  the  Great  hearing  the  report  of  mQaketry  in 
(fad  streets  in  July,  IdOO,  cries  out  to  his  serrant : 

"Joseph  hie  to  my  ^'un-makcr  for  jny  douUl«-lMU*n;Ued  isuak^t^ 
tod  two  hunureti  buileta,  twealj  lu  tiie  pound.** 

Tvobnndrf^  ballets  r  Oh  Miserioordel  what  ft  oraicituda  of 
tayilisu  he  nemos  to  ilo j  ! 

An  entire  volume  of  the  mum/nrtt  k  devoted  to  his  exploits 
dnrimr  the  thrte  days. 

We  M-vJc  not  the  sltphtt  ^t  quarrf  I  w  it!)  liirn  rn  th«^  *-'!^»jcct.  Let 
kiiaQ  outshine  Rtnaud  «ir  7'ancred ; — let  him  uretend  that  he  braved 
tbe  bnilet  shower  at  the  Pont  d*Arcole : — Wwe  htm  the  honor  of 
hansg  taken  the  Artil)^  Museum  : — let  bitn  have  peppered  the 
Svtis  iiruards  from  behind  one  of  the  Lions  of  the  Institute,  it  coti* 
c«rTi^  m  little :  ara  not  these  astounding  facts  chronicled  in  the 

*•  Jf  r  frvfirs." 

And  here  the  critic  ioctures  Dimas  and,  l^y  implication, 
Soatestrc  his  collaborate  or,  on  the  abomiiiat^ons  of  the 
hvBAoi  Antony  J  find  the  pilferi  no;  from  Victor  Hugo  of 
tt(i  c^anietor  of  Didier.     No  doubt  but  his  consuros  oa 
the  evil  eifecta  of  the  piece  are  just,  and  the  culprits  ricbly 
4»€fFe  the  execration  he  lavishes  on  them  ;   but  oh, 
Virecourt,  worthy  Censor  Morum  !   \Miv  flo  you  see  the 
•traw  in  Dumas  cje,  and  let  the  briar  in  Hiiro's  escape 
fiotiee?   Have  you  read  the  romance  of  the  latter,  and  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  depressincr  and  least  edifying  tliat 
sier  ismed  firom  the  brain  of  writer,  and  might  not  these 
Biaxims  be  drawn  from  it  without  the  slightest  perversion 
of  the  author's  meaningf  **  The  moral  power  of  a  human 
^oog  orer  bis  impolses  and  actions  is  nil*    The  world  is 
governed  by  de^UnVt  or  fate,  or  necessity.    Genuine  good- 
Mtif^exUmt,  is  eSlied  to  deformity.  We  are  powerless  in 
^ittemptB  to  do  good ;  but  if  our  designs  are  wicked 
we  arc  certain  of  anccess,  the  deyil  lending  a  hand ;  and  the 
iniiuhknmi  innocent  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
hunted  (i-'u  n  and  devoured  by  the  wicked." 
The  on  1  v  in  cri  t  allowed  by  our  critic  to  his  Bete  Noire  is 
iht  of  a  tolemble  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected 
by  his  sconto  :  he  demes  him  any  power  of  inyention  in 
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There  is  a  cerUln  merit  in  being  a  ^ood  disposer,  but  solely  in 
the  case  uf  disposing  materials  collected  by  one's  self.  But  this  is 
the  mode  adopted  bj  ottr  man.  Here  is  u  [lirato  captain  who  has 
boar'l'*d  and  taken  n  tnprchant  vtsst  1  ;  but  our  fiUlmster  is  an 
amiable  rogue,  and  would  not  for  the  world  put  an  t  riemy  to  the 
sword  when  he  cries  quarter  :  quite  the  reverse.  He  orders  an  allow- 
ance of  rum  to  the  vanquished  to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  o( 
fljrht ;  but  all  the  while,  he  is  getting  an  endless  amount  of  Tatu- 
able  parcels  conveyed  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  thence  to  the 
hold,  where  he  arr.-incrc^  cvervthinjr  in  thp  neatc-t  order.  Oh  what 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  bow  comfortably  he  i»etile»  matters  V 

On  the  representation  of  his  piece  "  Les  Demoiselles  de 
Saint  Cyr,**  Jules  Janin  took  the  liberty  of  paBsing  thereon 
some  ungracious  remarks ;  Dumas  not  at  all  relishing  the 
liberty  taken,  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  a  very  character- 
istic quarrel  arose.  An  imaginative  French  writer  describes 
his  Englishman  not  stretching  out  a  saving  arm  to  a  drawn* 
ing  countryman,  for  the  valid  reason  that  he  had  not  been 
previously  introduced  to  him ;  so  a  few  words  about  the 
mercurial  Parisian  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  before  we  enter  on  the  particulars  of  bis 
terrific  combat  with  the  Goliath  of  letters. 

And  here  once  for  all,  we  pass  unqualified  censure  on 
Mirecourt  and  his  imitators,  who  from  the  circumj^tauce  of 
a  literary  opponent  having  a  cast  in  his  ey(.\<,  a  turned  up 
noHc,  a  disreputable  sire  who  saw  no  evil  in  cuinio;:^  bad 
money,  or  a  mother  who  preferred  the  society  of  aneigbbour'a 
busl):iiul  to  that  of  her  own,  will  |iersist  in  saddling  his 
victiin  with  the  crimes  of  liis  parents,  or  ridiculing  him 
for  natural  defects  which  the  poor  culprit  himself  would  be 
the  very  first  to  repair  if  in  his  ])ower. 

Jules  escay)es  extra  puuisliuieut  of  the  kind  alludotl  to: 
his  tormentor  merely  quotes  one  of  his  apostroplie?  ; 
"  Oh  cigliteen  hundred  and  four!  Glorious  year  to  enter  on 
the  world  1"  and  adds  Irom  Iiimself, 

**  Of  a  certainly  no  year  so  glorious  or  prolific  of  great  events  bit 

tnkpn  its  pos'tioti  in  the  procession  of  ages,  N:ij)oli'on,  victorious  at 
tile  Pyramids  and  at  Marengo,  placed  the  ijnjM  ri  il  diadcro  on  his 
own  head  ;  and  the  prince  of  critics  was  burn  at  St,  fiticoae  near 
Lyons,  of  poor  but  honeit  parents.** 

Indu<^  time  he  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris  at  thecol- 
Icf^e  of  Louis  le  Grand^  yevy  little  to  his  own  satisfaction  or 
that  of      leacherd.  lie  is  too  much  occupied  in  reproach* 
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lag  govenuBent  for  remuviiig  miiskeU  and  drouia  from  tlie 
itudentfi  \  and  giving  them  only  bells  and  misbala  ia  place ; 
lod  in  deTising  a  Saint  Bartholomew  for  all  the  Jesuits  in 
the  kingdom, — too  mticb  occupied,  we  repeat,  to  be  able  to 
iflbrd  lime  to  physics  or  metnpli ysics. 

Jeamei,  that  is  to  say  Jules,  according  to  his  hio^raplier, 
fu  niTer  intended  by  nature  for  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  of 
AleaDtara ;  to  baek  his  assertion  he  quotes  from  his  notice 
of  Les  classiques  de  la  Table* 

**  YoQ  cannot  oprn  this  hook  without  finding  the  water  coming  to 
ywr  mouth  : — a  book  full  of  juice  and  savour — written  by  m-M^  full 

their  sahject.  Yoa  hare  but  to  turn  otw  the  sparkling  pa[^«  And 
Tov  vUl  tt  once  h«ar  the  cUck  clack  of  the  •pitt.  the  roariug  of  the 

fcriii^  as  the  flame5  envelope  the  mighty  pot  ;  charmiag  smoke  I 
i'A . .  r  rnn.,rs  !  oa«-riferous  clou  l  •»  !  All  1  }  diiTiouit  and  p<^rilou» 
fr  .  11  I.f  the  jr'>iiriuand, — profe-sion  that  requires  ^\\r\\  jn-of.iund 
knosletijj'e,  such  strength  of  head,  and  such  indomitable  hc:iUu." 

"Tiiera'*  snys  Mirecot/rf,  "is  a  style  inspired  by  the 
stomach  bathe  spoils  the  eflfcct  by  addinrr  that,  Jan'' a  ex- 
crdaes  bis  exquisite  taste  at  his  neighbour's  tal)!e  only.  If 
yon  pay  him  a  visit  you  are  treated  to  an  omeluti  or  if  very 
high  ia  I'avor,  to  a  cutlet. 

Afier  leaving  college  our  future  monarch  of  the  coulisses 
issipported  partly  by  a  kind  aunt,  and  partly  by  the  pro- 
dii'eof  lesions.   Alon^  wiih  his  attachuient  to  the  delighti 
oi  t!ie  table,  he  has  a  toible  ibr  do;,''.s,  and  will  chaugo  his 
i43dgiQg  if  his  favorite  is  not  mode  free  o{  the  prenu:>es. 

**H«  proceeds  to  the  dt-p-rotrke.  j  1'  !ieart  LuroLs  u  ita  delight  at 
the  eboros  of  melodious  barkiu;.;  aad  ha  i  >g  that  he  Iieari.  He  is  in 
tttMf,  be  trembles  wilh  joy  ia  seeing'  round  h iru  the  !iv.ng  merchan* 

dise,  Telpinjr,  gprowling,  a  ,ewin;j^  teetii,  or  wa  j/ii  g  tiul.  Janin  g06t 
from  grevhouad  to  b  mU-dvgUi'f  from  ti-e  king-Ci.arles  to  the  New- 

Cr>irjr^.}i;^n'i,  from  tcrrn^r  to  h.a- ;i!c!,  iriyu  he:i:'!e  tr>  ii>ju>e-d'.>Lr.  Wf^ 
grlk  ii»iiAkt*paw  froui  ever^  Oiie,  aludte^  tlie  bruedc),  Uiuicea  eu(^uirie!« 

•fter  thdr  morals  and  eharactera,  aod  finishes  by  selecting  a  full- bred 
f«r,  wanting  the  ear^,  and  with  a  coat  anaffectttdl/  rairged.  The 
^ppy  brate  bad  fixed  bis  choice  by  holdii]|p  oat  ilia  muddiy  paw  io  a 
mott  incodl;  lasiiiaii  tbaa  the  others." 

Haring  given  leeaons  at  an  academy  for  a  quarter  with- 
OBt  tOQcoiDg  ^salary*  be  tinds  the  keepei's  in  possession  one 
BMRUDg,  as  he .  enters  to  didcbarge  hid  iunctions.  He 
kooirs  Siat  there  ie  a  cask  of  excellent  wine  in  the  cellar, 
aid  determines  tliat  it  is  a  pity  tohareit  sold  for  the  behoof 
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of  remorselesa  creditors.  Ue  departs*  and  in  twenty  miDutee 
retimis  in  the  guise  of  a  wine-merchant's  porfcr  trundling 
on  a  hand'Cart  a  vinous  looking  vessel,  lie  calls  out  that 
his  employer  has  sent  him  to  exchange  the  present  article 
for  the  cask  in  the  vaulti  which  had  been  sent  in  mistake, 
and  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  of  course  the  false  porter  is 
twt  aware  of  the  seizure,  do  the  genuine  good  liquor  i^ 
removed  under  Janiris  careful  attention,  a  vessel  of  indif- 
ferent water  left  in  its  place ;  and  the  erewliile  proprietor  is 
treated  to  a  good  glass  of  the  generous  beverage  that  eve- 
ning, and  gratified  by  a  receipt  in  due  form  for  the  quarter's 
k  ss  Diis  given  by  our  talented  friend. 

1'IirouL,'h  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  he  gets  on  the  staff 
of  La  Lorgnette, 

At  this  point  the  critic  excuses  the  jesting  charactw  of 
the  biography  by  simply  asking  **if  any  of  his  readers  ever 
took  Janin  at  his  word/'  and  asserts  that  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

"  M.  Janin  is  really  a  man  of  honour,  a  respectable  citizen  :  in  this 
light,  be  shall  have  our  genuine  esteem,  and  that  is  soroetbtng. 

But  why  did  lie  meddle  with  literature^  Where  waa  the  need  of 
his  hecoming  feuilletotii.st  ?  Whv  did  he  St-  fyurrpr  dans  cette  f^altrr  ?  * 
Can  you  say  with  hand  on  heart,  that  this  broad  simpit'-louk'mg 
countenance,  made  for  good  nuiure,  caudouri  and  laughter,  should 
ever  present  flashing  eyes  Aod  snarling  teeth.  Look  at  that  smootbf 
rouna,  and  dimpled  band ;  ought  a  cat  with  such  a  velvet  paw  ever 
exhibit  her  claws  ? 

Ab  poor  Jules,  what  a  piece  of  follj  1 

To  distribute  criticism  with  dignity,  no  matter  in  what  department, 

you  should  be  sure  of  yourself  ;  you  should  have  perfected  your  judg- 
ment by  !*erious  study ;  you  should  have  examined  your  conscience; 
you  should  have  inspected  the  very  recesses  of  your  soul,  to  8«e  that 
Tui^on,  sincerity,  and  justice  were  its  occupants. 
Have  you  done  so?  answer. 

Criticism  is  a  kind  of  priesthood,  my  poor  gar9on,  do  not  derive 

ynnrsrlf.  It  demand-*  LTeat  moral  strength,  a  hale  spirit  free  from 
tl;*'  mists  of  ignorance,  and  proof  against  rancor,  jealousv,  and 
caprice.  There  h  more  to  be  done  than  throw  over  your  i^iiuulders  a 
Collegian's  greasy  gown,  pick  up  a  quill  and  He  in  wait  round  the 
corner  of  a  journal  for  unwarv  authors.  That  is  not  all  that's 
needfulj  Janin,  my  good  friend.t 


•  "  Los  Fourbcrits  de  Seajiin." 

t  ''I'ems  to  us  tli:it  otn-  vivacious,  aeule,  and  easily  pn-iu.iieed 
friend  nimself,  would  derive  youic  prutit  by  close  personal  attention  to 
the  lesson  be  is  here  administering  to  his  temporary  victim. 
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The  actresses  obnoxiuus  to  Janof^!^  eriticisiii,  cajole  him 
fur  la  vurablciiot  ices,  and  call  him  cuatcDipluuuftly  Ji'inJcan 
wiien  his  back  is  tiiniod.  By-and-by  they  joke  on  him  to 
Lii  lace  in  thhi  Irce  aad  easy  style, 

**  Ah  !  gooJ  morning.  Monsieur  Jean  Jenn.  TTow  do  you  fiinl  your- 
self, N[r.  Jean  Jean  ?  Have  you  .«rrn  Mr.  .fcuri  Jmn's  last  article. 
Of  ♦k'ar?  every  one  devours  Jean  Jean.  Tiit$  big  Joan  Jean  is 
cuite  tlie  rage.  Will  you  treat  us  to  a  nice  little  supper  this  evening, 
ieui  J<M),  luj  frieod  ?** 

Mm  Jamn,  not  acting  as  Julim  Gssar  wonid,  on 
Mch  occasions,  takes  these  stupid  phnisantries in  bad  part; 
anJ  the  nuthiuklDg  culprit  shortly  lights  on  a  printed  com- 
pliment such  as  tl]e  subjoined  train  of  thought  pas.^ing 
throng  the  mind  of  the  offended  critic  would  naturally 
produce : 

**  You  have  nick-named  me  Jean  Jean,  Madame:  very  well.  In 
tmrirting  I  neitber  recogniw  merit,  delicacy,  nor  grace^ron  bare 
19  tgi|MratioD  ;  70a  an  destUate  of  Tigotir ;  the  audience  And  yon 
let  at  ail  to  their  tastv,  and  jour  arms  are  remarkabljr  meagre  ** 

Juks  once  gave  a  troublesome  hanger-on  an  effective 

I'Ke  of  advice — doubly  effective,  indeed,  as  he  thereby 
'^A  rid  of  Lis  importunities  fortlie  insertion  of  articles,  and 
put  3ionty  in  the  poor  fcliuw'a  puckelo. 

''iTTfnssihle,"  cried  Jule«,  **  von  write  liko  an  ovFtor — sr-t  vonr 
■iti  00  til*'  invi-ntioii  of  ni'tii-tro-^iti^!?,  stranjre  suicides,  liori'ibla 
iMiuiiiatioit;' — tcil  how  a  chiM  wna  born  in  su<  h  a  place  with  a  pur 

bans  OB  him — describe  the  aea  serpent  that  apuoared  lost  week 
of  Btrre^  three  hundred  metres  in  length.  Take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
fine*  to  each  article  ;  if  it  induces  a  reply  so  much  tljc  better." 

Tb<e  Afl vice  was  taken,  and  the  sy^tetn  thus  improvised  has  now 

acquired  va^t  proportion:^.     We  have  seen  ono  f>f  these  Marchdinh 

iiOunards  m  the  ofhcc  of  M.  Duiuont  oi  the  I^Hufflls.     He  eateretl, 

■adehitbow,  and  taking  out  a  bundle  of  square  bits  of  paper,  read 

out  one  to  the  director.    •*  How  much  for  this  ?'*   *•  Two  francs." 

"Too  mach  ;  say  fifteen  sous."    "  Be  it  so."    Ho  pocketed  the  coin, 

d^p.^rte<!  to  di«po>:e  of  bifl^/limiMS  to  Other  newspapers,   it  is 

fuiij  a  lucrative  proiea^ioo. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  J^mm  eflSectirelf  eontribnted  to  the  success  of  Figaro,  exhibiting 
it  that  paper  the  jovial  and  aggreesivo  spirit  of  his  character.  They 
tite,  15  hii  most  glorir)u.s  piece  of  mystification,  the  bizarre  discourse 
8t    ricu^<^mie  reception*  to  which  was  appended*  as  signature,  £§ 

ii*c4e  Muidhiorcncy. 

The  last  of  liiia  uabld  line  had  be^n  ju:3t  aduiitted  to  a  chair  amons 
lbs  fOttf . 
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He  protested  iii  tlie  Quf'tidunne  auainst  the  burlesque  linrnng-nf*  of 
the  Figiirvi  the  other  rovaii&t  papers  added  their  itiuiguant  recla< 
matioii>. 

Jaoin  had  bit  answer  read;  in  his  pocket. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monseigneur  ?**  cried  he, 
*' Yuu  say  you  have  beeti  admitted  to  the  Acatfemte  FraneaUtf 

Purlieu!  1  'liil  not  V\wv;  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  ^^^sure  you,  and 
hnvf.  very  iniw in inuly,  ^  \  I  p  pnhhc  a^tray.  M  Leclnc,  keejitT  of 
the  \V/ute  Horse  at  Mon  .  jrenc^  w  as,  received  member  of  the  Gla* 
rious  Appollos  of  that  town.  1  gave  a  rvportof  the  rece^^ition,  and 
published  the  speech  of  the  new  member.  You  count  for  nothing 
m  the.matter.  Tt  ry  norry,  l*in  sm-e,  for  the<|uiproqu(.i.  The  double 
mranin^r  ^  as  most  adroitly  maintained  from  one  end  of  the  article 
to  the  oilier." 

A  young  actiess,  daughter  of  a  portier.  me  de  Tournon, 

makes  Ju/i\>  be  of  opinion  tliat  she  is  impressed  by  liia 
talents  of  mind  and  graces  of  j.(  rson ;  cunning  yomig 
rogue  I  and  she  (ill  the  time  the  alliiihced  bride  ol  a  young 
painter — hiil  she  thought  ii  llo  surest  rood  to  success  in 
her  vocation.  The  deluded  youth  occasionally  seed  her 
safe  home,  but  is  not  inviied  to  enter,  as  she  lives  with  her 
family.  His  hopes  of  a  couquLst  are  strong,  till  the  real 
stale  of  aflaira  is  rer\-ealed  by  an  oilicious  taller, 

'*  Scandal  great— duel  unavoidable.^bot  friends  interpose,  and 
they  come  to  a  .--^rrowful  but  auiieable  resolution.  'Letus  mutually 

swear  to  st  e  thiii  v.  oiiutii  no  ujot  e,' cried  the  painter.  •  Yes,  ruy 
friend,  we  V  il'  '^■Tear,'  answrred  the  feuilletonists,  aad  the^  graspfcd 
each  other*£)  handt>  ln^n  men  in  earneist." 

On  the  third  day  the  painter  forgaTe  the  faithless  fair, 
and  the  critic  ivas  seeking  an  interview* 

"  Lovers*  oaths,"  thouglit  he  to  himself,    Jesuits' tows  1" 

But  his  false  rival  had  anticipated  him  in  his  perjury : 
he  uttered  cries  of  rage,  took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  out  tne 
nastiest  of  his  novels  without  taking  hreath. 

In  the  story,  he  assigned  the  fair  but  Mse  cause  of  his 
woe,  the  punishment  she  so  richly  merited ;  but,  as  if  to 
spite  him  farther,  she  is  at  this  day  a  faithful  and  virtuous 
wife,  and  respectable  mistress  oi  a  household*  possessinff 
the  esteem  of  her  friends,  and  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

Nestor  Boqi/eplau,  in  whose  judgment  Mirccourt  reposes 
trust,  when  music  is  not  in  question,  thus  apostrophises 
•^anin — 
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"  Toa  an  a irriter  of  an  uiidecu!t<i,  [•«  worl.  ss  and  abov*  all,  of 
ifr.'.Ads  cn3t.    You  adorn  >  <.).i;ot;!f  vvith  ni-x  !.       i-  •   >  u  )•  i  k 

; at  I h   fur Leiows  of  tout  f;i<]cd  rol  e,    the  i;)lia  ■•.i'>ni«n..s  Jiijcs  of 

▼bos^  ti*>ue  is  ocver  relieved  liv  a  pure  or  crrf^t  ;  a! fern.  Ytmr 

fhra^es  Abrupt,  powderc'd  v\jtli  toDceits,  and,  t;  uri  uut,  fly  away  in 

abredft.  These  circomstaneeft,  of  which  good  wv  u  rs  avail  th(>mseives 

togife  repose  to  their  readers,  become  in  vor  -  '  a.i  is  ddusive  fin^'-er- 

poits  to  set  them  astray.    Sometimes,  scli'-^        lei  and  involved  in 

a  coniplicatcd  phra.se  without  ij^sue,  you  po     ,      .r  at  random  to  find 

t&  outlet,  like  a  wa-^^p  inside  a  window.  Tli<n  il  i — 'quick,  undo  mo 

this  button — be  brisk  with  a  citation  to  extricate  M.  Jauin,  v,ho  ia 

kaockiiighift  forehead  against  the  wall  of  his  grand  stvUs' 

♦  ♦  ♦  «       •  # 

"Tounerer  maKe  a  frank,  manly  attack.    Your  weapon,  in  con« 

*eqnence  of  h^  injjr  barbed  like  a  Chinese  dart,  never  penetrates.  A 
»rt*tler  without  strength  of  arm,  yon  trv  to  trip  up  your  adversary. 
N  jise  and  n>j  ?^?rokt' — thundtr  and  no  Ha>h — damp  firework-,  the 
iqcdhs  ts^aping  as  chance  will  have  it.  Your  pen  ?cratclits  and  blots 
the  paper,  and  cannot  inalce  a  struglit  line.  Your  composition  is 
lacertain,  and  not  under  your  proper  command  :  it  goeti  at  random 
»dJ  without  order  ;  it  seems  no  more  under  the  control  of  your  pro- 
per than  th»?  limbs  of  a  paralytic  un  k  r  (lie  inHui^nce  of  the  spinal 
Dirrow.  There  a  prufuiitiu  uf  woi f'ut  the  ri^'ht  one  is  nevt-r 
fcrJjc<t  uiiig.  When  we  dissect  tliis  plump-looking  old  child  in 
rnddliDg  dotbes^  we  find  neither  veuii  muscle,  nor  sinew.**  So  far 
KvSittr  BoqMepitm, 

Chr  merciless  critic  goes  ou  to  scarify  his  pitticnt  at 
gKaier  length  than  we  can  follow.  Ue  says  that  he  lias 
i'^fi  go?r' Plying,  tliat  heis  gc^^tiprin!]:.  and  that  lie  will  con- 
f.uRrj  to  gur-ip  for  ever  :  (bat  Im.'  i<  u  lluod  of  epithets,  an 
weuTi  of  phraS''.-^  ;  that  li*'  swulld  flic  balloon  orilir  j  arad"^, 
pQis  his  lip  to  the  sophism  in  bluw  it  out  to  iul'dous  di  locu- 
tion!?, and  that  he  tempers  (he  soap  water  fur  the  ])rodijce 
of  aiillions  of  flparklint;'  imbbles  which  Hoat  about  and 
burst  when  theii-  hour  cumcs.  A  quarter  of  an  idf»a  will 
8^n"c  for  the  produrrion  of  a  do'/cii  columns,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  geogi^aph}^  is  on  a  par  with  J/r.  ./r>//y 
Greens,  of  ilie  New  Monthly.  lie  criticises  a  tiieatricai 
piece  without  having  heard  a  v/onl  of  it  spoken  ;  he  con- 
founds people  and  incidents,  for  i  lie  Dcbats  is  waitiiiji"  b.r 
copy,  and  he  lias  not  time  to  be  accurate.  Like  tiarlequin, 
bis  hesd  may  be  broken  by  an  enraged  victim,  and  with 
^  own  wooden  s^ord  too ;  no  matter,  he  continues  iiia 
dance. 

Ixi  October  our  hero  is  married  ;  and  on  the  very  wedding 
Bight,  instead  of  loakiDg  after  his  bride,  be  locl^s  hiinself 
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Up  in  his  study  to  write  a  feuilleton,  not  of  the  last  new 
piece,  but  of  his  own  perilous  exploit.   Tiiia  Is  to  be 
news  of  the  week. 

"  At  firbt  a  universal  stupor  fell  on  inen'^  2»enHes.  '  What  do  you 
tay  ?  he  it  married — himself^  and  at  hU  age — h.B  it  «  dead  man. 
V>h'At  will  become  of  him,  and  what  will  he  do  with  his  bride?* 
«  Why  I  what  can  a  Bohetniem  do  with  his  wife  but  make  her  a 
Bohemienne  f'  ** 

And  tlieii  he  relates  the  JiiHculties  he  had  to  overcome 
Leloir  lie  could  cast  the  lasso  with  eftect :  but  at  last,  through 
fire,  water,  aud  mud,  the  notary's  table  is  readied,  aud  the 
contract  signed,  Chatccubniunl  docs  not  send  his  blessings 
becaup^e  it  gt'uerally  brings  mislbrtune  ;  but  the  Arcl)lH.>'liop 
is  nut  60  scrujiulous.  Let  Jtuaies  of  tlic  Mormng  I'oU  read 
the  following,  and  blush  fur  his  own  short  euinings. 

'*  And  thrn,  trembling  with  emotion,  astonished  at  the  deep  r^ard 
shown  to  her,  and  in  such  hijjrh  quarters,  she  cast  her  eyes  timidly 
around.  Her  limpid  and  modest  glance  became  mure  dfcicled,  and 
seemed  to  say,  **  You  see  1  was  right.'  Meitit  time  the  church  wa* 
prepared,  and  the  altar  decked,  the  crowd  great»  and  nothing  wanted 
but  the  presence  of  the  young  bride.  At  last  she  a|[ipeared,  and  they 
saw  her  ^uch  as  she  was — youiitr,  beauteous,  smiling,  sincere — the 
mo't  touching,  the  most  modest,  ami  the  most  r;ihn  uf  beings.  Eh, 
well !  tliat  delicate  fair  hand,  that  perfect  gr.icc,  tlie  serenity  of  that 
beauteous  countenance,  that  loveliest  of  creatures,  all  those  treasures 
for  a  mere  scribbler,  for  *• 

Mirfieimrt  : — *•  Ab»  silence  !  you  indiscreet  spouse  ;  the  National 
is  cocking  its  ears.  Why  should  you  begin  to  blab  in  the  public 
feuilb'ton  ?  Alas!  itistoohte;  they  have  taken  a  note  of  your 
avowals  ;  they  are  turning  your  confidences  into  ri<lieule,  and  M. 
liulie  is  mending  his  pen.  Ah!  Jauin,  Janiu,  instead  uf  aii  epuiuaia- 
mioro,  hear  this  apostrophe. —**   RoUe  Ltfquitur, 

Allow  me,  Monsieur,  to  join  my  congratulations  to  those  which 
you  have  offered  to  yonrself,  and  t»j  l;iy  my  poor  grain  of  incense  on 
the  mighty  heap  whu  h  vou  burn  in  your  own  proper  honor.  In  fine 
you  are  married,  and  now  there  is  neither  Ah,  nor  O/i,  nor  //  ir 
about  it.  Let  the  entire  universe  recover  from  its  stupor,  tiiauk 
Ood,  and  say  nothing.  Your  conjugal  feuilleton,  dated  SL  Sulpice, 
and  written  on  the  very  altar,  you  have  charitably  entitled,  "The 
Wedding,  not  of  a  Critic,  but  of  Crith  is-m.'  As  another  gresit  man 
once  bojiste(?,  *  The  State  is  vested  in  nu»,'  so  yon  modestly  announce, 
«  Criticism  and  1  are  one.*  Many  tljank«s,  Mon->ienr  !  From  the 
embodiment  of  the  gtuius,  talent,  aud  met  it  of  all  iiviug  critics  in 
one,  it  results  that  eight  days  ago  we  were  all  wedded  in  your  person. 
A  charming  cadeau  yuu  have  e  l'  i  us.  Monsieur,  if  1  may  trust 
the  prospectus  of  tli.  hr\<h-  .1'  wh(»n!  you  have  got  ten  thousand 
copies  issued.    W  hat  a  liberal  husband  you  are,  Monsieur  1    1  knov 
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more  th^n  one  who  watch  their  w  ives  with  the  vi^rilanro  of  the  Hr.<- 
e«^ns  of  the  llesperides  ;  and  whut  is  your  first  t  are  ?  Yuu  get  uturs 
Lriuted,  sUmpea,  bound,  aod  distributed  throughout  Paris  and  the 
DuiliMM.  Th»  caoDOt  fail  to  bring  tD  rabacriben  in  shoftls.  P.B.  All 
Snopa  tl  iapatiiiitly  expeefiog  lEo  fint  cries  of  the  young  hmlj 

acnntJTicpd." 

JaDio  made  no  response  ;  he  was  literally  crushed  hj  the  ridicule.  " 

Eugene  gets  tired  at  last  of  scourging  Jules.  He  says 
that  iiB  spirits  were  terribly  tamed  by  the  defeat  just  recor- 
ded, and  another  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Dumas — that,  at 
all  events,  a^e  with  his  slow  stride  is  gaining  on  him.  lie 
has  put  on  the  hermit's  gown,  and  now  aims  at  burning  in 
the  eyes  of  young  Paris,  a  shining  example  of  decent 
morels.  He  now  only  sighs  for  true  IHends,  and  for  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  comforts,  and  is  painfully  re^recting 
what  be  h w  beeo  demolishing  for  thirty  yean« 

<*Hb  conversion  baa  aifeeted  us  verj  sensiblj  $  we  almost  regret 

oar  tartDe&s.  Yesterday's  errors  are  redeemed  bj  to-day's  merits. 
H'.»i  viT,  the  old  habitudes  return  at  time?,  and  the  ancient  wolf  of 
cnEieisra  soint  tinies  shews  his  teeth  ;  this  is  a  simple  a' t  f)t'  oh'ivion, 
&  mere  distract!  oa.  He  at  once  coutritcly  strikes  his  breast,  and 
Kiterlj  wee|»s  over  all  tbo  sheep  be  has  devoured.  Will  any  one  dare 
t«  etU  tbsee  bealiog  drops  tbe  tears  of  a  crocodile 

Tlip  mention  of  sheep  reminds  us  of  looking  after  our 
vi(pitvtis  pcrdus  et  enrages,  whom  we  left  on  the  eve  of 
Wly  arbitration. 

bum(f^  liaving  retaliated  on  Jamn  for  his  attack  on  Lcs 
hmmtlLs  de  Saint  Cyr^  a  second  onslaught  of  the  critic 
brought  the  laughers  to  hi?  Firle.  Duimts  vomited  fii'e  aud 
flames ;  he  swore  that  he  would  exterminate  Jamn* 

"  His  seconds  took  their  way  to  tlie  Rue  de  Vaugerard  ;  the  nego- 
cistioni  tndurcd  three  ^vrelc^,  and  the  duel  wan  at  last  decrc  1  as 
firm  IS  fa  to.  The  champiutis.  vvcr*'  on  the  yround,  and  Duniais,  who 
iudthe  choict^  of  arms,  proposed  the  biiiali  sword.  *  By  no  means, 
fvplied  ibe  eiitte*  *  Tm  familiar  with  a  certain  push  which  will  lay 
you  high  and  dry  on  the  sod  at  tbe  first  brush.  1  claiui  the  pistols 
throu-h  bheer  humanity.'  '  Oh,  oh,  pistols  in  h  e<l !'  eried  Duiuas  : 
'von  are  >tnrk  mad,  my  dear  Mnn'-ifur  Janin  ;  i  could  liime  a  fly  at 
forty  paces,  and  you  area  triiiu  larger  tlian  the  biggest  fly  titat  Houts 
OBViii^.'  So,  neither  being  willing  to  murder  bis  antag(>i)i»t,  no 
pttaagv  of  arms  toolc  niaoe.  They  made  mutoal  excoses,  and 
(■braced  each  other  as  brothers  who  should  never  have  ceased  to 
Htecm  and  cbeiish  each  other.** 

Sevenl  of  Domea'  fellow  artieaiiB  in  the  manu&ctnre  of 
famis  hating  obliged  him  at  laat  to  allow  their  names  to 
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appear  in  turn^  it  cnrioasly  happened  that  all  falling  to  his 
name  were  successful,  the  others  being  failures,  or  at  least 
greeted  with  very  faint  praise. 

And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  Damas' 
plagiarisms,  and  aBsumptions  of  the  product  of  his  neigh- 
Dours'  intellects* 

His  book,  Jacqites  OHia,  is  a  mere  simple  truislation  of  the 

UUime  LMlere  di  Jacojio  Ortis  of  U^o  Foscolo,  a  vorb  or  an  adjective 

hoiticr  occasionally  clKiDired.  Lcs  A  v  tdures  de  John  Davy  &vv  hor- 
rowed  from  t':-*  Uct>%Le  Jiritannique.     OuuU  et  t'rance  is  copied  from 

Les  Etndei  IJtstoriques  of  Chafi  luhriundt  and  froin  Thr  rry,  witl;out 
tilt*  trouble,  in  iir^st  ca^cs,  (tf  inverting  prepD-itioos  u\-  d'aii^ing- 
wuruA.  I^e  Cnpiiaine  Arena  i->  the  re-proiiuction  oi'  a  delioioiu 
novelefte  of  the  Retoue  BrUannique,  called  Titmct  h  TaUhw.  AAine 
is  a  oerviie  translation  of  a  German  romance. 

**LeJt  Mimoires  d'nn  Mvdeem  is  a  re-casting  of  a  romance  of  the  same 
name  in  tiie  Hevue  Britauuigva.  Fii>rentino  tlm  Neapolilan  enriches 
h's  patron  with  the  manusrript  of  Le  Cttrrinoby  and  t)j:!t  of  Le 
SpeJurinre.  Paul  Meutke  l»riiigs  Ascanio^  Aviaury,  and  Les  Dcuz 
Diane,  MattefiHt  wrote  Oeorge$  from  beginning  to  end.  and  signed 
it  Dumas, 

**  Au^uitfi  Maqitet,  the  most  prolific  of  thf^se  liternry  artisans* 

fnrni:*ho(i,  a-  his  o\rn  continj^frt,  fiftv  vohimt  ;  Chev<il'n  r  tt' liar, 
vifnt'd,  L  s  Trois  I[[mi'iqnetuirts,  Viitgt  Ans  AprcSt  Lc  ]  ii arite  de 
Jh  agdonne,  St/leandire,  Le  Cumte  ds  Moutts  CrUto,  La  Onerre  des 
F^mmes^  La  Reine  Marf(ot^  Unit  FitUt  cfo  Regnt,  Le  Botard  dSr  Mam^^ 
leon,  Le  Chevatier  de  Maucn^Rouge,  and  La  Dame  de  Muntsoreau,** 

Tlic  writer  of  tliese  last  niiined  Looks  seems  to  btOuiig  to 
ih'3  clnss  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs  lur  the  con- 
venience of  otlier  writers  who  are  tired  out  treading  (lie 
thorny  ])ath3  of  literature.  We  believe  tlmt  he  has  turned 
rosMvo,  and  pitolied  his  patron  over  Lis  head;  but  it  is 
insmuatfMl  l)y  a  elever  cotemporary,  that  the  author  of 
Pet/  \\'of;!/}^fo?i,  Wearied  with  ihe  lati  rnesof  the  rough  road 
ou  whicii  Jiis  Course  of  Tnic  Lore  Las  not  run  smooth, 
has  taken  our  uiducky  pack  Lurse  unawares:  be^frude 
hirn  in  his  ex])lorations  ti)ron"-h  the  Deinegne  of  the 
Chafeaif  Onintler  ;  and  condescending^  to  utter  irA/7<?  Lu  s, 
has  parsed  himself  olT  to  the  un3o{>]iisticnfed  rond(T=5  of  the 
London  Journal,  as  the  ri  rhtful  projirietor  of  that  Uhateau 
d'i^-paane,  chaii^-inj}:  its  inle  ot'  coursf\ 

Ilaviug  a  hig*h  opinion  of  the  powers  of  Maqttet,  we 
were  curifvi?  to  exuUiine  this  or)ii*inal  drama  of  his  ;  and 
by  the  kind  promptness  of  Mr.  2s"utt,  we  were  enabled,  at 
an  intenral  of  tiuree  or  four  days,  to  get  the  pamphlet 
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from  Paha ;  and,  on  looking  over  it,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
tiiat  if  the  anther  was  ever  ohliged  to  comuiit  his  catechism 
to  mernorj,  he  had  retained  very  little  of  it  in  head  or 
heart,  when  he  was  constmctinp  his  Chateau  de  Grantier, 

A  lady,  the  widow  of  a  royaust  captain,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  tnmed  a  Irill  on  the  world  with  Ler  two  portion-* 
less  daughters.  The  nndeclared  lover  of  the  younger  has 
been  rcg  ilarly  laying  a  pnrse  in  the  ladiea'  path  at  monthly 
mtervals  for  some  time,  without  their  appropriation  of  the 
contents ;  and  the  declared  lover  of  the  elder  is  dead  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  worse,  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  One  of 
Baonaparte  s  brave  generals  is  the  purchaser  oi  the  family 
chateau  and  Jemesne.  lie  is  on  the  point  of  stanltag  for 
Egypt,  and  takes  the  chateau  on  his  way  to  the  coast, 
lacier  an  impulse  of  generosity  and  love  at  first  sight, 
ke  proposes  for  the  elder  sister.  6he,  fudging  that  her  true 
Im  is  either  dead  or  false,  and  wisning  to  preserve  an 
isylum  for  mother  and  sister,  consents ;  and  her  husband 
leaves  her  to  return  from  the  church  without  htm ;  for  he 
mast  be  at  Marseilles  in  time  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
•qoadron.  Any  experienced  play  goer  reading  thus  far, 
knows  by  instinct,  that  the  dead  ana  traitorous  lover  will 
befoond  as  true  and  loyal  as  Leander,  stretched  out  at  the 
Ktrden  gate,  exhausted  to  death,  but  doomed  to  worse  than 
mth  hy  the  si^lit  of  his  true-hearted  mistress,  a  bride  of 
sn  hour.  If  the  play  is  destitute  of  poetry,  common 
aonlitf ,  or  g^ulne  sentiment,  it  possesses  at  all  events, 
t  temfic  situation  at  the  end  of  each  act.  The  descent  of 
thegreen  baice  puts  an  end  to  the  harrowing  scene. 

We  are  admitted  to  the  drawing  room  of  the  chateau  in 
iboat  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  bride  and  no  wife, 
is  reclining  in  a  languid  state  on  the  sofa;  and  we  find 
tbat  after  the  best  cares  had  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nste  lover,  he  quitted  for  the  campaign  on  the  Bhme; 
md  is  now  hotly  employed  at  the  siege  of  some  town. 
The  fslse  wife  baa  been  absent  at  some  watering  place  for 
health's  sake ;  and  we  find  her  in  woe,  not  for  the  absence 
of  her  generoufi-hearted  husband,  exposed  in  Evypt  to  the 
nys  of  the  hot  sun,  and  the  scymitars  of  the  Mamelukes, 
bat  for  the  separation  from  her  infant^  kept  at  a  convenient 
distanee  from  the  chateau. 
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All  this  time  the  lover  is  an  honorable,  and  high-minded, 
and  sensitive  man ;  but  what  avails  honor,  honesty,  or 
religion,  when  pleading  in  a  cause  in  which  counsellor 
Cupid  holds  an  opposing  fee.  Therefore,  the  seducer  ia 
guiltless ;  and  who  can  blame  the  too  sensitive  lady  when 
he  is  informed  that  Lothaiio  swore  he  would  neither  take 
powder  nor  pill,  but  die  off  from  spite,  if  she  continued 
insensible  to  his  misery  i  Some  feeling,  made  up  of  98 
per  cent,  of  priiilty  sorrow  for  lover  and  child,  and  the  rest 
of  remorse,  has  induced  her  to  secrete  enough  of  laudannm 
for  a  composing  dose  f  or  her  earthly  woes.  She  writes  to 
her  guilty  partner  that  their  love  was  too  pure  and  ethereal 
(a  pretty  proof  they  have  given)  to  hope  for  toleration  here 
below,  she  was  going  to  ascend,  and  when  he  could  make 
it  convenient  to  join  her  spirit  there — but  here  we  beg  to 
stop  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.  The  deed  is  deferred ; 
her  innocent  and  sjanpathising  sister  has  brought,  by  pri* 
vate  passages,  and  in  a  cradle  of  the  neatest  pattern,  tier 
child  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Ods  raptures,  and  extaciea  I 
The  ladies  retire  behind  a  screen  with  the  cradle,  and  the 
sister  is  singing  an  innocent  lullaby,  when  the  general,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  moment  measuring  tne  right  eye 
of  the  Sphinx  reposing  in  her  far  off  sandy  bed,  walks  in, 
accompanied  by  the  affianced  of  the  youn^  Miss.  The 
screen  opens — the  cradle  and  its  guilty  guardian  is  visible ; 
and  here  would  be  the  end  of  a  two-act  tragedj^ — but,  as 
three  acts  yet  remain  to  be  achieved,  the  unmarried  ro^ea 
on  in  despair,  avows  herself  the  culprit,  and  situation  No.  2 
harrows  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

We  are  in  the  trenches  of  the  beleagured  city,  and  the 
hooded-winked  general  finds  out  Lothario,  and  reads  him 
a  moral  lecture  on  the  inconvenience  he  has  caused.  lie  is 
un  the  hooks  uf  torture  at  first,  but  after  the  established 
aiiiuuiit  of  equivocation,  he  finds  out  that  ho  has  only  to 
lead  the  trail  sister  to  the  altar,  and  do  h^f^i' in'^iLL' justice  to 
hijiiiilant  m^i,  oi  whose  existeucc,  by  the  way,  he  is  uj)  to 
this  iiiouiLiit  ignorant.  What  was  simple  wretchedness,  now 
])ocoines  anpruish,  doubled,  coujplicaied,  and  iutoleraliie. 
Marrv  lier  ^i>t<  r.  and  hetVjre  her  eyes  ! — see  tlie  world  in 
a«hes  rather  thaii  buch  au  outrage  !  A  gluriuiis  opportunity 
for  «»scape  Iri  presented.  lie  contriver  tu  amicipate  the 
colonel  U.S  loader  oi'  a  Ibi'lurn  hope ;  a  mine  exploded,  aiid 
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he  and  Lia  immediate  follower^}  are  blown  some  kilomctrcB 
bfjond  the  region  of  the  moon.  Well,  here  is  something 
like  poetical  justice.  The  honest-minded  general  will  now 
redmi,  sod  walk  over  his  estate  for  the  first  time,  his  peni- 
teut  wife  on  his  arm,  swallowing  her  guilty  tears,  and  doing 
ill  «he  can  to  recompense  her  worthy  but  ill-treated  lord. 
Binjawhr.  after  a  decent  shew  of  sorrow,  will  manage  to 
!sti*fy  bcr  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  a  happy  union  will 
be  the  result.    Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 

On  liis  return  home  everything  is  in  a  very  ticklish  state ; 
kt  when  he  announces  the  death  of  his  companion  in 
arms,  the  wife's  wild  grief  finds  vent,  and  she  reveals  her 
guilt  and  shame— not  uiat  she  considers  herself  very  guilty, 
mtt  to  live  with  another  is  not  to  be  thonght  of  for  a 
II.'' Ill  cat. 

The  mother  and  danghteis  will  not  now  remain  in  the 
cietle;  bat,  as  they  are  leaving  the  premises,  a  knock  is 
^ttti  at  the  gate,  and  the  porter  brings  in  a  note  to  the 
coloneL  Oh  I  wonderftil  wonder!  Lothario  has  again 
fooiid  his  way  back  to  this  na^ty  world,  and  is  humbly  re- 
9>«tiQg  permission,  before  departing  to  voluntary  exile 
the  Hottentots,  or  elsewhere,  to  embrace  and  bless 
Ikbudhntheir.  A  lucky  thought  strikes  the  generous  Cha- 
WDaiL  He  invites  the  prodigal  son  to  enter,  joins  his  hands 
to  tkm  of  hia  self-divoroed  lady,  utters  a  genuine  stage 
Uessing  on  their  heads,  and  a  long-concealed  treasure  is  at 
tke  moment  brought  to  day  light  nom  a  subterranean  paa^ 
Mge :  80,  if  they  become  uncomfortable  it  wiU  be  their  own 
wti,  and  if  their  lot  turns  out  happy,  all  we  say  is,  that 
it  will  give  US  no  little  surprise. 

To  convert  this  drama,  vicious  in  spirit  and  form,  into  a 
cncDin statu ial  tale,  tit  fur  the  perusal  of  a  moral  and  religious 
thotigh  novtl-reading  public,  seems  to  us  rutherinoroditiioult 
tktn  tocohcLiuci  a  jiurely  orii^iiiai  work.  If  we  have  any 
•obecribers,  among  the  weekly  purchasers  oi'  the  Jui/rntu, 
^hose  acquirements  ciiil>race  the  art  of  writiD«j:,  may  souio 
one  of  them  favor  us  with  an  ouiline  uf  the  English  garments 
fewMni  over  the  French  model  I 

The  success  of  Monte  Cri<to,  aud  its  fellow  publieations, 
seems  tu  have  turned  i^oor  Aieu-andtrs  head.  Uis  di-eums, 
even  in  th*-  oij^u  gunshine,  and  when  his  bndilv-eves  were 
wiue  open,  were  of  caverns  piled  with  goiii  and  precious 
atones,  and  no  thought  of  poverty  ever  passed  his  mind. 
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The  f  i>//y  built  l  y  him  at  St.  Gennaiiit  and  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call  Monte  Crisio,  was  the  natural  result  of 
this  exalted  state  of  his  ideas. 

*•  He  suuimone.l  trom  Africa  two  Arabs,  who  decorated  a  chamber 
for  him  in  the  Algerian  style,  covering  the  walls  with  verses  from 
tiie  Koran  ;  and  he  enpi^'^*^  theniselvea  to  writiag  to  execute  no  other 
similar  piece  of  work  in  Kurope.  There  were  to  be  seen  gothic  pavi. 
lions,  turret''  with  their  hi'ltVie-i,  ^.-ar  hns.  an  i«!ari<l.  a  tr^rient,  arj.i 
the  ct'ff'l'r^t^^'l  ki()->h,  with  its  sk^  hlue  ceiling  bespriukled  with  st^iurs^ 
and  which  herved  lor  the  study  of  the  ma'^ter. 

'*  There  were  at  Monte  Cristoan  atelier  for  painters,  twelve  rooms 
devoted  to  visitors,  a  little  palare  set  apart  for  monkies,  another 
for  parrots,  and  a  third  for  dogs,  without  mentioning  a  stable  of  r^ml 
proportions  for  the  acconiraodation  of  eigiit  superb  &teed.«. 

"Tht');rand  salon,  hunir  with  cloth  of  >i;k  aii'l  L'*  !d,  d'-Mla^eH 
wondert)  ot  artistic  &kiii  ;  aim  ilie  private  balon  or  boudoir  wiku  fur- 
nished with  genttine  cashmere  for  window  curtains. 

**  It  was  aitogether  a  heap  of  pictures,  statues.  Buhl  ornaments, 
hisarre  curiosities  scattered  at  random  from  kitchen  to  attic.%pr(ifu&iun 
of  Bcul;  tnre<:,  and  hevond  countiog:  good  taste  was  banished^ 

and  n-tciitation  reigned  suprtuie. 

'*  Aii  these  riches  and  solendors  could  not  confer  the  uiuch-desir  ed 
stamp  of  aristocracy  on  this  magnificent  stractnreb  In  the  midat  of 
the  luxury  float<  d  a  va|>our  of  literary  vag^Kindage,  and  the  etif|aotUi 
of  !■      '  iteau  had  it?  origin  in  the  coulisses  of  the  theatres. 

**  Un   the  fayade  stood  out  the  escutcheon  of  the  Marquis  do 
Pailleterie.    Duma?  inaiifrnrnted  liis  fialarc  with  an  f'UiertainnieDt 
given  io  honor  of  literature  and  art  ;        aundred  guests  were  re- 
galed, and  -a  niece  was  presented  after  dinner,  composed  for  the  cdr- 
cnmstance,  and  having  for  title, '  6b  akspkabb  bt  Dvmas.'  " 

To  reipm  even  for  two  years  in  bucIi  a  palace.  Dui'ins  was 
obliii:('(l  to  keep  liis  journeyiatii  hard  at  wurk.  t"^o.  iVorn 
1>^4j  to  1840,  more  ihau  sixty  volumes  were  written,  prin- 
ted, and  pnblisbed. 

And  here,  by  nii  accurate  cnlcnlat ion,  our  critic,  allowing 
his  writer  to  sb-^n  but  few  boiii\-?,  tu  eat  meals  in  a  hiirrv, 
and  to  l:>e  coiisttiiitly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  mu?*e  ol* 
romance  (an  inip(jssil)le  conjnnetion),  allows  bira  pfjwer  to 
produce  fit'tcrn  vulunn'S  jier  nniunn,  if  he  abstains  iroiu 
revising  the  style  or  correcting*  the  proofs. 

Al!  hi?  ii^-ir^tnnts.  including  his  son,  were  trained  to  imi« 
late  his  handwriting.'^ 


•  In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  Dumas  published  in  Le  l'ay$, 
Le  Viisrur  trAshlouni,  copied  hitrally  from  Modame  Mi  uti  Iu  u'm 
tran^'ation  of  the  Viti«ge  FaHor  of  jAijontame,  the  <leryian  inanini 
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Being  at  Inst  obliged  to  say  something,  by  way  of  apology 

or  defence,  here  is  Lis  most  Hank  and  courageous  avowal. 

**lnT€iUions  are  made  hy  men,  not  bj  any  individual  man.  Everj 
oof,  at  prop^jr  time  aod  place,  appropriates  th*  tliitija  known  tu  his 
ibrefdtbm,  Arraoges  them  iu  oew  forms,  and  dies,  a.iter  adding  a  few 
kttt  or  ideM  to  tbe  b«ip  as  be  found  it.  At  to  the  pure  creation  of 
BTthio^,  mental  or  physical,  it  is  ont  of  tbe  question.*  .... 

This  19  what  caused  Shakspeare  to  say,  when  a  stupid  critic  once 
»ceu5€d  him  of  havinp  taken  an  entire  scene  from  a  cotcmporarj 
triter,  '  It  a  young  girl  wlioin  I  have  withdraw  ji  from  uvil  society 
IbeBtibU^h  her  in  that  w  iiich  is  good/  This  ul»o  ijiade  Moliere  once 
•ttlaiiii,  *  I  seise  mj  property  wnerever  I  find  it.'  And  Shakspeare 
!MoIiere  were  right;  for  tbe  man  of  genius  never  steals— be 
^':es  by  right  of  conquest.  I  am  obliged  to  say  these  things  in  my 
defence,  as,  instead  of  being  gratefnl  to  nie  for  bringing  before 
Iteir  eyes  so  many  scenic  beauties  nefore  unknown,  they  point  tiiem 
sitai  thefts — brand  them  as  plagiarisms.  However,  I  am  consoled 
^  ny  rcasmblance  to  Sbakspesre  and  Moliere  in  this  respect ;  those 
vfas  sttscled  tbem  were  so  obscure^  that  their  very  names  have  not 
bMO  preserved.** 

Mirecourt.  lashed  by  the  sense  of  bis  own  individual 
wrongs,  and  iho  injury  inflicted  on  literature  and  morals  by 
^  s^iieme  JL^umaSy  thus  pours  on  him  the  vials  of  bis 
wrath;— 

" Tfr.  JiATP  closed  llie  avenues  of  literature  ngainst  those  young 
frail  t:r  t,.j.s,  vvh(»  would  use  their  talents,  without  providing  for  the 
Y^t.\ii.  isi  uuheaitltv  I'ea^t,  and  witiiuut  committing  the  crime  o(  lese* 
fttrit  is  defiling  t&e  most  noble  patfes  of  our  history.  Tea,  Monsieur 
i^onus  you  have  murdered  our  literature  ;  you  have  asset.  1  I  1  a 
lio^t  of  nameless  writers,  who,  protected  by  the  darkness  in  w  hic  h 
U>tft  raove.  ca-^t  into  the  mass  of  society  a  leaven  of  ba<l  ta^^te  and  of 
forrtipting  inriucnee.    \V'iih  t  i-e  succour  of  tlu-se  c()ncealed  workmen 
pepare  a  slow  poison  w  hich  pfuetrate^  into  the  vtiai  of  the 
MctulxKiy.  You  mix  bibtory  and  fable,  and  distribute  tbe  indigestible 
tnmh  asintellectuid  nourisliuient.  In  presence  of  the  rising  genera- 
<wi     reoMMre  from  ▼irtue  her  prestige ;  jon  dlsoard  modesty  as  if 


kmg  merely  changed  to  English  ones.  Le  CoOUr  Ut  Belm  was 
writtMi  by  iff ^ryuci,  so  was  Lu  Tulippe  Ntm — SO  was  Auge  Pilou. 

le  Tron  ik  I  Enfer  xvas  contributed  I  v  Meurice,  as  wt'H  as  Du  n 
biSfto*€.  hertdrik  (  onscienc€f  the  JflemiMi  writerj  was  plundered  ot 
toMciofcce  rihnvcetiL 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Kmiler  was  chagrined  at  not  baring  been  consulted 
>t  the  creation,  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  suggest  some 
**iQ»ble  hints.  Dumas,  in  common  with  Sir  Godfrey  and  several 
Giiiic  writfrs,  handles  awful  subjects  in  so  familiar  a  style  that  be 
aiit  be  satisfied  with, seeing  some  of  his  tiights  left  unrecorded. 
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tbt  WM  a  OMtaway.  Id  jour  pa^es  vica  »  endowad  witli  amiable 
qQalities,  debauclu-rv  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  crime  liicites  pitj 
Instead  of  hate.  Vou  propagate  this  spasmodic  and  frantic  species 
of  litt  ratun-,  whioli  (  xi  ites  tne  evil  passions,  sets  the  hlood  in  a  fer- 
ment, ami  re:i\vakr.s  the  powers  of  old  anrl  used-up  debauchees. 
Thanks  to  your  catering,  the  public  now  n  fn-es  all  healthy  nourish- 
nent;  ft  cannot  relish  anytbine  but  vour  highiv-!<pieed  ragouts.  • 
We  are  savere  witboot  doubt,  but  posteritj  will  be  moob  mor*  ao.* 

AgainBt  the  calumniating  of  the  memoiy  of  the  charac- 
ters of  history,  and  the  distorting  or  miarepresenting  of 

established  historical  facts,  we  join  our  protest  to  that  of 
our  critic.  With  the  exception  of  f.e  ('heml\er  Harmen- 
iaU  ^yhand\n\  and  La  Tul'tppc  Notrr,  we  can  scarcely 
recollect  one  of  thetrc  quasi-historical  romances  of  Dumas 
and  Co,^  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  liuuds  ui  our 
young  people.  The  perusal  of  some  in  particular,  is  only 
wadinf^  through  a  shnipfh  of  depravity,  cruelty,  an  J  craft. 
You  are  obliged  tu  light  a  caiulle  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  you  wish  to  find  out  an  estimable  character,  and  to  look 
for  repose  in  some  scene  ballowrd  l)y  the  domestic  virtues 
is  altooret her  useless.  No  one  of  royal  rank  is  a  {roo<l  man 
or  woman,  or  sincere  Christiaii.  If  hidtory  has  banded  him 
down  Uij  jealous  I'or  r.'li^'iou  at  all^  he  is  sure  lu  bo  an  intole- 
rant zealot  and  per£>ecutor.  If  the  reader  is  interested  for 
the  success  of  true  love,  he  is  only  left  to  wish  that  D*Arta^- 
nan  mav  carry  away  his  neii^bbour's  wite.  And  are  the 
firm  above  named  the  only  culprits  in  this  line?  By  no 
means  ;  they  are  edilying  moralists  when  set  beside  B}hlio- 
philc  Jacob  ( Lacru'xJ*  FoudraSy  Munttphi.  La  Toiiche^ 
and  some  others.    But  money  wa'*  to  be  got  to  keep  JJu/nas 

'  in  state.  oTi  bi.s  big*h  horse,  riding;  to  .    To  ^et  thia 

money,  their  leuillctons  should  bo  as  necessary  to  tlie 
reading  public  as  their  cate  au  lait.  To  infuse  this  quality 
into  tbrin,  tliey  must  b'^  piquant  and  terribly  interesting", 
and  leave  their  readers  in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense  about 
the  interesting  but  guilty  lover,  left  outside  on  the  window- 
gill,  forty  feet  above  ground,  with  a  very  slight  dcfenee 
against  the  temperatore  of  a  night  twenty  degrees  below 
jsero. 

Tli«  y  know  he  will  endure,  rather  than  compromise  tlie 
comfort  of  the  tender  female  who  is  ieiffning  sleep  beside 
her  clod  of  a  husband  in  the  warm  bed-cbambcor  within: 

*  Wet  ACfpt  iVoui  the  works  of  the  Babelaistic  Lacruix,  Les  Ca/«i- 
eamhet  de  Rome  and  Le  JiU  du  Noiaire. 
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hai  frhethar  will  he  freeze  atark  and  atiff  on  hie  bftd  emi- 
oeaee,  or  make  an  involuntary  descent, — tiiat  is  the  question 
that  will  keep  several  pairs  of  eves  nnvisited  by  sleep.  And 
won't  there  oe  a  feverish  welcome  for  the  coarse  damp 
paper  next  morning  I  and  still  not  the  trace  of  an  allasion 
to  the  diSeolty  for  several  nnmbers  to  come. 

Ihtmas  was  obliged  to  defend  an  action  for  defamation  of 
tlie  character  of  a  lady  whose  head  has  not  ached  since  the 
di?B  of  Henri  Quatre ;  and,  though  he  could  not  be  touched 

SfaiunanlaWyitis  no  leaseertain  that  he  sinned  in  the  person 
Au^eMaquetf  against  that  divine  statute  which  forbids 
111  to  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour.  It  may  be 
ta^  that  the  persons  slandered  are  beyond*  the  power  of 
the  poidoned  tongue  to  wound  them  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
tint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  La  Dame  do, 
MmUoreair,  many  of  the  living  arc  deeply  interested  in 
tLegoc»d  fame  of  the  great  departed,  from  ties  of  taniily, 
eoaatry, policy,  or  religion,  and  ai'o  deeply  pained  by  tiading 
tkir  meuiorr  slandered  or  assailed. 

We  wish  I  hat  we  could  vindicate  all  the  writers  in  our 
own  Tcrnacular  from  such  a  reprelieusil)lc  line  of  conduct, 
buttkat  is  not  left  in  our  power,  since  the  days  when  half- 
li-^ir^r.  poor  ecclesiastics wereset  lu  waich  over  the  spiritual 
wtilifeof  their  thui  liock,  scattered  through  the  fields  nnd 
ft7^5  of  Britain  ;  and  when  the  same  apparently  inollt'iisive 
proceediiig shook  more  terror  through  the  land,  than  if  Louis 
Xapoleon,  King  Leopold,  Pius  IX.,  and  the  munarchs  of 
ill  iLe  Heathens  and  Turks"  throughout  the  worhl,  were 
fembarking"  on  fdl  sides  the  islimd  at  once,  to  put  tho 
itlitbifunts  to  sack  or  run^uui. 

lu  ordtT  to  add  fuel  to  tlie  unholy  flame  that  at  tlio  mo- 
ment was  consuming  men's  candour,  love  of  their  ueighhour, 
and  comnion  justie^^.  n  Indy  takes  nt  the  end  of  her  jewel- 
tipped  pen,  the  character  ol'  the  earnesi  and  tearless  Arch- 
liiLop  of  Canterbury,  who  hraved  tlie  di^plensurf^  of  his 
bT€d  soverei;^''n,  and  the  terrors  of  marly rdum.  rather  than 
laye  it  m  tlie  power  of  selfish  and  unholy  rulers  to  deprive 
tLe  flock  entrusted  to  his  keeping  of  their  spiritual  noiuish- 
Ci€nf.  However  historians  may  differ  as  to  the  less  or  moi'e 
"jf  spiritual  pride  or  obfitinacy,  or  pure  devotion  of  this 
?wat  man,  no  one  has  been  found  to  breathe  a  suspicion 
^^'aiD5t  the  parity  of  his  life  atler  he  became  n  churchman. 
Whit  u  hiii  conduct  as  diacovered  by  his  fair  <0  historian 
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through  thoae  peculiar  telMCopes  through  which  noveliiii 
look  over  the  aim  landscape  of  the  pastf  He  la  in  lo?e 
with  Fair  BoBamond  Clifford ;  she  is  insensible  to  his  snit, 
but  he  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  his  mistress  sooner 
or  later^  and  takes  this  nefarious  plan  to  succeed.  He  brings 
her  under  the  notice  of  the  unprincipled  young  kin^,  Judging 
that  when  she  has  surrendered  all  right  to  female  honor,  h» 
own  vile  object  will  be  easily  attained. 

Now,  if  tne  authoress  of  the  Lady  and  ih$  Priest  had 
taken  ordinary  care  to  prepare  for  her  self-imposed  and 
ungracious  task,  by  consulting  the  authentic  histories  of  tlot 
reign,  she  would  have  found  toat  her  narrative  was  as  irre- 
concilable with  fact,  from  the  well-established  purity  of  the 
Archbishop's  life,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  through  which  the  characters  of  her  story  moved. 
Poisoned  springs  and  poisoned  weapons,  and  the  stiletto  of 
the  paid  murderer,  are  never  thought  of  when  C'lnistian 
powers  are  at  war  with  each  other  ;  and  such  I'aL^e  aui 
po'fonous  arnid  us  these  be  used  by  pa  ti  ^s  who  nierclj 
iliiier  ill  th<'ir  modes  of  (  hristiLiu  worahip,  and  are  ail  loyal 
subjects  of  llie  same  sovereign  ? 

In  the  moiiih  of  February  ul"  tlie  present  year  3Iaqiiet 
had  hU  uiikiiid  patron  doing  penance  in  ihe  cuurLs  ut' law. 
lie  lost  the  cause.  It  is  probable  that  Auf/u:s(c dt'&^rvedio 
lose  it;  but  quere  did  Alexand*  r  deserve  to  gain  it ! 

We  proceed  to  touch  on  another  duel  of  the  great  man, 
and  have  done  with  our  critic's  personalities,  fts  hi&  6ture 
are  inexhaustible  where  Ins  swai'lhy  iuemau  is  the  subject* 

He  entered  one  e?eiiiiig  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  whence  two 
hostile  articles  bad  been  launched  at  him  :  '  Who  is  the  author  of 

these  infamous  productions  ?  bis  name — be  quick.*  •  I  know  not,' 
said  Maurice  Alhoy,  chief  editor  of  the  paper.  *  You  must  know; 
1  will  nut  wait  a  minute  ;  I  uiu^i  kill  &oaie  one.*  *  Mv  ^ood  friend*' 
said  Maurice*  *  jrou  have  exhausted  my  patience.  I  will  be  responsible 
for  the  articles;  name  jour  seconds.*  Mutual  friends  ioterposed, and 
Dumaft  condescended  to  spare  Albov'ii  life ;  bathe,  as  the  ofTeodedt 
should  Uci  p  h  s  honor  intact.  They  should  repair  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne nt'Xt  riiornlnvs  l»ut  no  blood  was  to  be  drawn.  The  Heooods 
were,  however,  entirely  ignorant  of  this  implied  arrangement. 

Alexander  looked  sublime ;  courage  was  visible  in  everj  feature ; 
be  was  insensible  to  fear ;  pallor  sat  not  on  his  manly  face.  Tber 
produced  the  swords.  *  What's  here,*  cried  he,  'blue  weapons!  I 
never  used  a  blue-colored  blade.  Pierre/  continued  he,  turning  with 
the  gesture  uf  a  her«>  to  his  Negro,  '  produce  the  dark-djed  swords** 
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Tbej  «rere  brought,  and  the  weapons  crosstd. 
MMirioe  Albo;  being  somewhat  nervous,  and  a  little  overawed 
Wtfae  tnilj  iritrepid  mien  of  bia  adveraarj,  lost  command  of  hand 

jJtOijetTier,  when  Pumas  beg^an — 

*  Defend  voarself,  corbleau '  wr'^t  firmer :  a  victorr  nvr  an 
opponent  of  tour  force  would  not  be  worth  gaining — oh  1'  cried  be 
ID  A^gbt,  le'ctiog  fall  his  sword. 

lo  order  to  pvoisb  his  Tain  boastmg,  Alho;  bad  sli^'lnl  v  wounded 
hm  n  the  sboolder. 

'  What*&  that  for  ?'  added  lie,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment, 
*  it  vat  not  mentioned  in  the  programme.'  " 

Mirectmrtp  feeling  a  aoiiof  remorse  at  last  for  his  merci* 
less  treatmeDt  of  his  foe,  relents,  and  tells  something  to 
fais  credit: — 

**Oar  iter's  noi<vtth5tanding  his  faults,  has  sincere  admirers  and 
tfithoMastic  friends.    {M.  Porcher,  the  iUu»>trioiis  director  of  the 
ciAqae.*isof  the  number*    One  day  be  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to 
the  Treat  AfiAugmeltnre,    Tbe  wine  sparkled,  and  the  mo!st  doUs^ht* 
fnl  ^ietT  reigned  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  otI;er.  Porcher 
aJooF  '^P-.t  lookinp  nt  his  pla?«s  without  approaching  it  to  hi-  lips, 
h  o«i*i  u;  &c^r]Ou  le<i.:ed,  howevtT,  that  he  had  already  emptied  it 
^eij  ofteoy  aiiti         now  reached  the  maudlin  stage.     '  What  is 
tbe  BMtter  with  rou,  m  v  dear  friend  ?*  said  Alexander.  '  Am  I  reallj 
iBNaf  the  onmber  of  jonr  dear  friends?'  sijrhed  tbe  renowned  dis.^ 
i^tt<€T  of  venal  aipplaose.    '  How  can  70a  doubt  it  ?*    *  Well,  I  don't, 
•ttaill  there  *t5  <<\]"  thinp  that  give*  me  great  iroub!<'.'    *  Ah  !  what 
MitT  <Mv  heavv  sorrow  is  this,  vou  never  >^av  than  to  me:  iu*t 
'*»«fl>e  once.*    *  My  poor  Porcher!   with  the  greatest  pleasure! 
Alb  bands,  demr  friend,  and  lend  me  a  thousand  crowns.*  " 

With  soma  degree  of  inconsistencj,  Afrrcourf  seems 
<fi^»0ed  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dumas  Fils  in  the  pro- 
INRtioD  of  the  (liBparagement  of  Dumas  Pcre,  Besides 
Ail  qualities  of  a  writer  of  genias  and  talents,  he  represents 
Um  18  a  stBoere,  honorable  joong  maD^  living  within  his 
iQc(ime»  keeping  liia  father  within  some  bomids,  and  helping 
^  out  of  nia  difficulties.  In  the  Cure  far  the  Heart-- 
MeKfye^  after  relating  to  his  sister  the  misdeeds  of 
Uieir  extravagant  fiither,  and  mentioning  how  his  own  good 
example  was  entirely  lost  on  him,  gravely  asks  her,  as  a 
ttae<^  conseience,  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  giving 
Ae  immorid  old  boy  a  licking.  Dumas  fib  sapports  sister 
aid  mother,  and  gives  what  he  can  to  charitable  purposes, 


*  For  closer  acquaintance  with  this  great  practiilocer  see  our 
review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dumas. 
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]»iit  n»'V<  r  Il'U  tilt*  hl-u  ut'  tlio  iickinrr  ci'n.-s  l^is  iiiind.  It. 
iii:iy  !■  •  supposeil.  t'njni  cljaracr'n' ut' his  wi»rks.  especially 
Hit' eurii  r  one  ,  that  his  life  in  one  resj)ect  ha?  boeu  inr 
iviiui  cdm-ct.  (Jur  lenient  critic  ihrows  out  hopes  thai 
t'l'-re  will  he  a  decivlod  improvcnioTit  in  iiis  works  to  coiiie. 
fi-  Is'.'  is  Cliri-iiiiu  at  heart  auJ  stuJies  the  c:k:riptures. 
Am  :i,  s.'iv  we. 

Jfr  r  our  author  may  n  lax  in  his  dislike  to  Dumas, 
1      1  towards  Etn'^h'  <iv  ^sirardtii  exhibit  a  most 

fl  r. T!  .i  ;  r  r.-;  iial  iia.:>"d  :  ai.d,  th.ereibre,  he  is  not  60 
ji, K'i;  [  J  liL'  iruotcd  ill  hi;>  6iuteLuoai3  concerning  liis  cha- 
r.u"-  r. 

His  po^t^ll:^  serving  for  fronri-i^ii  ce.  exhibits  a  SopoUov 
wit  n  in  p'^'A  hunionr.  So  he  is  an  anomnly.  it*  his  veins 
ai'i'  \\.\-  \  v.itli  poison  instead  of  blood,  as  iuMiniated  hy  hia 
criric.  (.'ir<Mniistanct'S  cf>Tni"<*t''d  with  liis  birth,  and  the 
alu-r  ne^-h'.^t  or  dislik^^  ul  liis  parents,  have  givtn  a  misan- 
rhn'i'ir  \'vvs*'  ^^1:=  cLaracti  r.  lie  considers  every  office 
b''Tiearh  mm  but  that  of  prime  minister;  and  his  j^Aliri^??! 
creed  lias  been  re-modelled  a  dnzen  tim^*?.  The  flirts  addnced 
by  J///*,  -V'^;  ^  such  as  ordering  his  own  immediate  release 
liuin  pri-/in.  wiien  lie  miprht  have  kept  liiui  there  at  plea* 
sur''.  (hjnot  bi'aront  his  theory  to  our  sat'>^netinri. 

If  he  disprais^'S  the  husband  to  the  utmost  stretch  ot* 
laiiL'"na^a%  he  makes  up  in  his  unqualified  admiration  of 
^ladame,  nee  Deipkinr  Gay,  a  lovely  compound  of  perso- 
nal lnauiy,  grace,  goodness,  conversational  powers,  and 
poetical  i.'Mr*.  iVoy  person  wlio  has  read  or  seeo  acteil  her 
d 'li^riitiul  ilramafi,  or  read  her  tales,  too  few  in  number, 
aia*!  or  her  lively  and  pictnresqne  sketches  of  Parisian 
life.  Social,  political,  literary  and  artistic,  fi-om  about  Ib^iO 
to  1S4>.  under  the  nameot  the  CAeca/nr  dc  Launay,  will 
bear  out  the  critic  as  far  as  evidence  is  beiore  themselves. 
Mirecow  i  evidently  trudged  her  to  her  s<  If  ;sh  loixl.  Literft- 
lure  ha^^  had  a  great  loss  by  her  loo  early  death. 

One  of  Mirecourfs  grieyances  against  the  editor  of  La 
Presse  arnse  from  hia'reiectiDg  Marion  b  Lorme  an! ess 
s  ;_''n  '1  Ahx.  humas, 

vVe  iv.ust  find  space  for  the  unhappy  duel  between  (Tn'or- 
din  a".d  Armirtd  Carrclf  judging  that  a  simple  recital  of  an 
incident  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  C  hristianity*  is  nearly 
as  good  as  a  sennon.  T'  aqconut  is  from  Le  yational, 
Corr^^*  paper : — July  1st,  ISytl, 
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'•The  d-n-rt  expli*  Htinn  wim  ii  hatJ  place  between  M.  Carrel  and 
M  dt»  Girardin  ieit  n>»thin[:^  in  th*»  power  of  the  seconds  to  hring^ 
ahiiat  a  recM^nciliation.  Having  readied  the  ground,  the  Buis  de 
VioeMBes,  If.  Carrel  advanctd  towards  M.  de  Otrardin,  and  said, 
'  Monsieur,  jou  have  threatened  me  with  a  biography :  ai  the  ohanee 
of  the  diT  naj  be  against  me  you  will  {irobablj  fulfil  your  promise  $ 
but  if  voti  write  it  in  an  honest  spirit  yon  w  ill  not  find  eifhi  r  in  my 
privatt^  or  pubiic  lite  anv thine  unbecoming  a  man  of  honor.  1$  it 
aot  so,  Muo&ieux  ?*    '  It  in.  Monsieur'  replied  M.  de  Girardin. 

It  bad  been  decided  that  the  combatants  should  be  placed  at  a 
&ISDce  of  forty  paces,  and  that  each  was  then  at  tibertv  to  walk 
forward  ten  steps.  M.  Carrel  advanced  that  distance  with  a  firm 
and  rapid  pact' ;  then,  raising  bis  pistol  and  taking  aim  be  fired  at 
his  advrraarj,  w  ho  hnd  only  advanced  thre*-  paces.  The  two  dis- 
clurzfcs  were  nearly  hiiuultajieous,  but  M.  Carrel  had  tired  first. 
II.  «  Oirardin  cried  out  <  1  am  bit  in  the  thigh  ;'  'and  1  in  the 
groin.*  said  M.  Onrreh 

He  had  still  :»trengtb  enough  lefY  to  walk  to  a  bank  at  the  edfje  of 
t'tKr  tftrnue, and  sit  down.  His  second,  and  Dr.  Marx  his  friend,  ran 
op  to  him.  M.  Persat  (proprietor  of  Le  National  J  burst  into  tears. 
*UoQOt  vcep^  m^'  good  friend,'  said  Carrel;  '  this  boil  has  given  you 

S'ttseee.*   This  was  an  allusion  to  a  legal  process  to  come  off  on 
iMit  daj.** 

The?  carried  liim  to  St.  Mande,  to  the  house  of  M,  Pcvra,  an 
old  coiLir.ide  of  the  Ecole  MiUtaire.  Passing  near  M.  Gimrdin,  M. 
Cirrel  addressed  him:  'Are  you  suffering  much,  M.  Uirardiu-' 
'IvosJdbe  rtjoiced  if  jronr  sulbriogs  were  bo  greater.'  « Adieu, 
MtB«sar»  I  bear  no  ill  will  to  you.* 

C«rrel  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
wcarrd.  Ho  re^juested  that  they  would  bear  him  directly  to  th  ceme- 
t^n  ii2i£r  \n:i  dticease ;  no  priest,  no  church.  Such  was  his  short  and 
^oite  direction. 

The  next  day  Armand  Carrel  was  dead.   Had  his  last  hours  been 

tocuoled  by  religion,  his  posthutnous  reputation  would  surely  have 
'1 1  ified  no  loss.  It  is  A  pity  that  republicanism  and  impiety  are 
ioch  oesr  neighbours.** 

Mireeaurihmdles  GearaeSandmih  delicate  touch,  passes 
9%htly  over  the  uaaomia  portiona  of  her  career,  and  gives 
all  homage  dae  to  her  gieat  powers,  Bhe  has  aot  ^en 
iu6  bioCTaphVj  boweyer,  in  good  part  at  all ;  and  he  com- 
(kaofl  toat  ane  even  adds  a  year  or  two  to  her  age,  in  order 
to  aqoy  the  pleaaore  of  a  coniradicti(»L  Btill  ha  will  not 
lure  the  pubCc  to  be  too  faatidions  as  io  ihe  aelf-reatraint, 
4e.  of  thoee  who  write  or  act  for  their  amusemepat.  Let 
Aem  be  satisfied  that  his  heroine  for  the  moment  is  what 
Ninon  de  (Enelos  once  boasted  herself  to  be,  viz. :  an 

He  quotes  from  the  Lettres  iun  Voyageur^  a  passage 
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which  wo  rojieat  for  its  beauty.  All  tlie  worh!  knows  that 
Aurora  Oudevant  is  a  native  of  Berri,  and  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  that  rough  province  under  the  wing  of  an 
energetic  grand-mother. 

•*Oh !  who  amongst  us  does  not  fondly  recollect  the  first  volume 
which  he  has  tasted  or  devoured  1  Has  not  the  very  cover  of  an  old 
bookj  found  mantled  over  withdiist>on  the  shelf  of  a  neglected  hook- 
cn<t ,  •  tt  rt(<Ml  the  sweet  outlines  of  the  picture  of  your  youfhtui 
y.  .ir;  I  iip.vr  yen  not  «een  rise  hcforo  )ou,  the  wide  meadow  bathing 
in  (ho  warm  ia\s  of  the  cvtninif,  wht-re  vmu  perused  it  for  the  first 
time  1  Oil  !  how  ouickly  fell  the  niL'ht  over  liie  cnchanteil  leaves,  and 
how  cruellv  the  fauinif  twili^-ht  made  the  characters  dance  in  eonfu- 
Hion  f»r!  tht-  darkenir;^  pa-j-es  I 

if  is  all  over:  tiio  1  nubs  are  bleating  ;  the  sheep  have  gathered 
to  tlie  fold  ;  ami  tlu-  ( i  icktit  has  taken  possession  of  the  bats  and  tbs 
plains  :  you  must  depart. 

The  road  is  stony,  the  plank  is  narrow  and  slippery,  the  side 
path  rough.  Ton  are  covered  with  persoiration,  but  all  ii  useless: 
you  arrive  too  late*  thej  have  coiomenced  supper.  It  is  to  no  pur* 
po.»e  that  the  old  servant,  who  loves  you  so  much,  has  dt  lavotl  to  rin? 
the  hell  as  lonir  as  she  ronld.  You  must  endure  the  mortiticatioii  of 
silting  down  la.st,  and  the  grand-mother,  reientiess  in  etiquette  even 
in  the  depth  of  her  secluded  farm,  administers  a  tender  reproach  in  a 
mild,  sorrowful  tone,  which  allects  you  more  sensibly  than  a  severe 
reproof. 

Hut  when  at  iiluht.  >he  asks  vou  for  an  account  of  how  tlic  <lav 
w.LS  .spent,  ami  vou  acknowledeo  w  itli  a  bluish,  that  you  forg'>t  llic 
time  reading  ;  and  bein^  required  to  produce  the  hook,  you  draw  out, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  Estelle  et  Nhnorin,  Oh,  then  the  old  bdy 
cannot  help  smiling.  Take  couri^^'e  ;  your  treasure  will  be  restorea» 
but  mind,  never  be  late  for  supper  a>:ain. 

(),  iKij.j.y  davsl  (),  tiiy  d.irk  glen  1  O,  Corinne !  O,  Bet' 
Tutrrii'i  fl"  St.  Purrc  .'  Ve  wiliou.s  hy  the  rtver,  my  vanished  youth, 
and  oh  !  my  poor  old  hound,  who  never  missed  the  .supper- hour,  but 
answered  to  the  ring  of  the  disunt  bell  by  a  hungrv  lind  sorrowfol 
howl 

Charles  i^odiiTy  with  whom  we  gpent  shuh'  pleasant  luo- 
Tnent.s  in  Lcs  JUhnoires  de  Alexandre  L'l'uuis,  May,  tlie 
exaggerated  typo  of  our  Theodore  Hook,  Vi(*for  //'/y. 
Beranrfer,  Alfred  de  \i<j/ny,  Avmhc  JIou>.<(i//<\  Fr<!iicui 
We.ff,  Hdron  Tdylor^  Va>fl  FeraL  and  oih'  T  o.-tiinable 
writci."^  Hurt  with  warm  ihuugh  juiiiciuiis  welcoiiic  in  the 
pair  >  of  Ia'S  t'ontemfnn'ttijiii.  The  degree  of  blaiiio  ndinin- 
igt(M"<  li  t(»  Paul  de  Koch  and  Bafzae  is  vM'y  slight,  coin- 
pared  10  the  kindness  with  whicli  iliey  are  treated,  llow 
Ihilzar  couKi  iiave  spent  much  time  in  collecting  materials 
ibr  hi»  Comedy  oj  Jiuman  Li/e,  we  are  unable  to  undt^ 
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Stand,  witli  the  foilowiiij^  prograuiuie  of  hi&  daily  occiipa- 

*  Balzin  ha»  been  the  moU  »«iduous  worker  of  modem  timts, 

\N  e  raa.t  refer  to  tho  mouU  of  the  midtil.  a^r^s  to  find  tlie  9»me  zenl, 
.auie  ;LS>KJu,ty,  the  .-a-ne  patienc(^.  11,^  ^o*?*  to  !u  J  at  h^ilf-pasl 
^e,  soon  after  liiUuv  ^linnor,  rises  at  II  oMor1<.  or  n.i.i.u:  J.t.  u  t  .iKS 
MMelTinajoft  of  monk's -own.  ami  works  aw;iv  till  0  o'rlu  k  in  t' 
•««miy.  Hi9  wtrant,  Francois  then  brings  in  l.i^  breaUfast,  tak^* 
op  the  proofs,  and  BaJzac.  drawing  out  bis  watch,  »a>s  to  him.  with 
tbe^art..t  ajr  imau'tnablf,  •  I  ^ive  vau  ten  n:inut.s  to  take  thene  to 

harenton.  ChareiUnn  (the  lode  ,>f  the  prirjtiuir  officej  U  two 
l-a-fae-  distant,  hut  that  .loes  not  fr  ehr.  n  T-'  ai^rois.  Flis  s't'i-i  ... 
J»pe4aiwwer  ten  minute*  '  vervifoo.l  !  ,>a  I  ^u''  Balzac  rrMinu  s 
*•  Wing  «jt*r  brcakf»»t»  and  works  till  three  o'clock  :  then  ta,\.'s 
a  ,:uatrjwalk  till  dtoner,  immediately  after  which  he  retires  to 
J-est,  to  resume  the  'r-.mo  process  on  awaking  

Balzac  sketehes  a  romance  as  a  painter  .loes  a  picture.  firtt 
*^,eveu  of  the  longest    of   h.s  stories,  never  exceeds  forty 
pifw-flefllDgs  ever  J  leaf  behind  him  without  evt-n  r.s-in- it,  for 
fetf  of  heiog  tempted  to  make  corrections  ;  and  the  next  day  he  re- 
v.,  th^  proof*   funn.hed  with  enormous  margins.     The  forty 
^  T,.M  a  hun.Jred  in  the  seeond  proof,  two  hundred  in  the  third. 
m  ^0  on  to  th.-  end  of  the  ^tory.     Till.  ;:M..!e  of  proceeding'  throw. 
WMtortunate  coui{>o,itr,;-.  mtn  d.  .;Mir  ;  findin-  their  «ork  of  ven. 
Wwy  Wned  under  a  inountain  of  correction'?  and  additions     Jt  i^* 
^^u^,m  trreguJtf  expansion  of  lines  from  a  common  cm.re.  a 
p  r^reworku;  the  rockets  crossing  and  encircling  each  other. 
lar^Y  aseendiocj,  dc^rendinir,  knocking 

n^Tbead*  tovr.rh.  r,  and  inm'tlu-  '      l-ache^  innumerable.  In 
Of  f«mpo<itor'«  time-ublet,  two  hours  of  Baluo  make  one  day," 

If  we  can  belleFe  hia  indul-.-nt  critic.  Bahac,  (J.svdte 
ue (UKommon  penetration  into  chai-acter  aimarrnr  if,  i-id 

^^p,  was  a  Terj  Oiirer  GolJ.mM  in  aU  in:.\UT.  wi,. 
fWlWj  WMdoin  wasrequi^ite.  lHahle  to  Jupe  a  bimpltdun, 
oe  Wid himself  the  most  fuciie  ut'  tljat  ufihappv  cla.^s.  lie 
WS8 eF«r  labouring'  to  diminish  a  u.-avy  amunii't  m  .jrlif.  and 
«iy  auMnented  it  witli  every  new  litorarv  spocuiaiiun. 
^emjehira  much  m-iiif  for  nov- r  allowifio-*'  hi^  nieces  to 
JMdms  bu  /k.^.     He  enioyr,]  hi6  rulea.>o  his  griiu  cre- 

fljtow  but  a  .^hort  period  ;  ami  noy^  J/umas,  liis  rdvnth  -.s 
^auniig  hfe,  will  Jo.vn  the  moon,  if  not  aUowed  hv^ 
MS  widow  to  raise  a  luuuuiuent  to  Lio  Uieinorv,  witli  thid 
ntmption,  To  Lalzac,  by  his  kival,  DuiiAy." 
^  Weoia^t  find  ruum  iuv  an  extract  fruin  the  sketchol'  Frfido- 
Uiiiai.re.  He  madt^  ids  debut  at  the  AmOigu,  in  I  Au- 
to  J(/r£-^^,  and  was  very  badiy  received.    He  lelt  that 
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Hiiceo88  in  thopart  ofj/tzivz/rf ,  as  tlien  play*"' 1.  wa- out  oftlu* 
question,  aiid  was  pensive] \"  walking  along  the  ijoulevani^, 
devkiog  &ome  plan  for  ensuring  euccedd  to  hid  part. 

All  at  once  he  perceived  a  personage  standing  before  the  docvr  of 
a  cake  &bop«  covered  with  indescrthable  drapery  from  head  to  foot. 

His  clothr-s  nii>£ht  once  h.ive  been  of  irreproachable  stuflT Hn<l  faahion; 
hut  now  thvy  hun-j  about  him  in  ragged  stripes.  Wretchedness  and 
dehauch^rv  had  It'ft  tlnir  marks  cvcrvwhere  :  but  .still  the  wearer 
maiiitaiijed  an  arrogant  deportment,  and  the  most  excellent  upinion  of 
his  individual  merits. 

Proudly  poised  on  his  old  boots,  broken  and  down  at  heel,  and 
with  n  greasy  and  many  cornered  hat  set  jauntily  on  his  left  ear,  he 
wuH  daintily  l^realcinir,  witti  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  halfpenny  cake, 
carrvinp  it  to  ltii«  ljp»  witii  the  gestures  of  a  petit  mnilre,  and  eating  it 
with  all  the  ail*  of  a  gourmand.  Hi:*  cullaiioa  over,  he  drew  a  de- 
pending rag  from  his  coat  poclceti  wiped  his  hands,  brushed  his  Blthj 
habits,  and  continued  his  route  along  the  Boulevard.  *  That's  in/ 
very  man,*  sahl  Fre  lt  rick.  In  effect,  the  type  h*^  had  vaguely  ima- 
gined, was  before  him  in  0esh  and  blood:  Uobert  Macaire  was  found 
at  la-ot. 

That  very  evenin^^  at  the  theatre,  the  comedian  presented  him- 
self with  a  coat»  bat,  and  boots,  the  very  fellows  of  those  worn  by 

the  man  of  liie  Boulevards.    He  imitated  the  gestures  of  this  Brum* 

nie!  in  tritti  ! ;  hi*^  trrrttesqtic  8<df-poss(''^sion,  ntid  his  sn^isler  digniiv. 
induced  hi"*  iVllow-c  itiu  lean,  8erres,  to  adopt  an  analogous  8tyle>sod 
the  piece  obtained  an  unlioped  success."       •  •         »  • 

Not  content  with  proeeniing  Macaire  to  thoae  who  paid 
for  the  exhibition,he  occasionally  gave  gratuitous  sptcimena 
according  as  circumstances  offered. 

"  '  h;!'  n^nrninLT  'it  tin  Cafe  de  Mn]le  th^  hill  was  presented  after  the 
dejcuiicr.  lie  arobt,  tl  ri  v.  ten  iVancs  on  the  cuuuler,  and  was  pa*- 
sin^  on.  *  Hut  the  bill  \h  ten  francs,  fifty  centimes/  observed  the 
tavern  keeper.  *  Never  mind/  said  Frederick  :  *  the  fifty  centimes 
are  for  the  ^'ar^on.* 

In  the  w  mter  of  I '^^d  he  was  skating  one  afternnnn  on  the  pood 
of  the  Ti^lX<■•l!lhn^l^L^  Somf  wonu-n  were  admiring  tlit-  grace  of  his 
evolutions,  when  ail  at  once  one  of  them  cried  out,  *  i  want  my  fift«»eii 
francs,  M.  Frederic ;  you  have  forgotten  my  fifteen  francs.*  Our 
actor  stopped.  It  was  his  old  hosteas  of  the  Qtcorlwr  Za<ui»  at  the 
time  of  his  first  engagement  at  the  Od&on«  *  Yottr  fifteen  franco 
M.idamc — what  assurance  I  I  forgot  a  periwig  when  leaving  yonr 
hou^e,  it  is  in  my  old  trunk  in  ixw.  r*  cess  ;  it  cost  nic  t!iirty-tive  * 
francs  :  you  owe  me  a  louis  cuiisequently  ;  1  will  call  fur  it  the  fir^t 
morning'  I  am  in  your  nefjrhbonrhood.'  He  advanced  the  skate  of 
his  left  foot  .Did  <li-aj»ptfared.  Next  day  the  landlady  received  the 
balince.  Frederick  never  intended  to  repudiate,  hut  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  enacting  HoOeri  in  the  open  air." 
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We  bave  omitted  those  parts  in  the  Contemvortdna  which 
hp^mn  afler  all  the  beat  specimens  of  our  autnor  s  pun^a  nt, 
iireiy,  and  sarcastic  manner,  namely,  his  replies  to  Mui^ene 
Sue,  Gkanlin,  Jules  Jamn,  and  others  on  whom  he  bestows 
bif  hearty  hatred.  They  are  too  personal  and  venomous 
for  oar  taste.    Lively  sallies  and  bon  mots  innumerable 


their  perpetrators  were  of  Irish  descent.  A  worthy  giving 
Tent  to  his  hatred  says  of  his  foeman,  '  I  would  see  him 
drownlDg  and  not  offer  him  a  glass  of  water/  Charles 
Sodier  dves  an  adroit  rebuke  to  one  of  his  young  imitators 
who  had  been  readiii^^  a  specimen  of  his  composition  to  the 
pttrisKh :  '  My  dear  Wey,  I  fear  the  piece  is  without  value, 
for  at  ibvt  I  took  it  for  one  of  my  own.'  Probably  we  will 
mike  np  for  our  short  comings  when  we  reanme  oar  con- 
ffileiation  of  other  literary  and  artistie  celebrities  on  a 
fnmre  occasion. 

TUophile  Desehamps^  at  the  instance,  as  we  suppose,  of 
some  of  the  patients  smarting  under  Mireeour^s  stripes, 
«nt«s  a  Mogriij)by  of  the  biographer ;  but  the  only  1 1 1 
hriun  be  can  fling  on  the  dreaded  critic  is  that  his  surname 
is/o^D/,  not  Mtreeourt,  that  though  an  anti-infidel  and  anti- 
lodslist,  he  seldom  hears  Mass;  and  that  his  occupation 
nmibles  that  of  a  broker,  who  cute  out  valuable  pictures 
uke  of  selling  the  frames. 
?\{fre  MazerolU  comes  into  court  aAer  him,  and  avows 
lumself  the  author  of  several  of  the  biographies.  lie 
profesBes  Bocielism  and  infidelity,  defends  the  writings  and 
^oet  of  Ettghie  Sue,  whom  Mireamrt  had  drawn  as  a 
lotnrioQs,  unfeeling,  and  selfish  sensualist,  while  pretend- 
^  the  most  earnest  sympathy  for  the  poor.  He  acknow- 
kora  having  assumed  A/ireeourf*  Christian  principles 
wbue  in  hh  pay ;  but  eiclaims  against  fats  patron  s  passing 
off  his  ( MazerolU s )  productions  as  the  trait  of  his  own 
Vndn  while  declaiming  against  the  plagiarisms  of  Dumas, 
He  reminds  the  Bnglion  reader  of  ikmscn  Brass  and 
Mm-mrm  in  his  humble  appreciation  of  himself,  ami 
compiftceney  in  his  abjection.  With  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  ^Bparage  his  former  employer,  he  can  only  convict  him 
of  mslctng  n.<«e  of  his  ( MazerolU s)  notes  in  the  concoction 
of  his  bio^rupliie^,  tmsting  to  hearsay,  and  being  too  much 
foposed  10  believe  ill  of  his  adversaries.    lie  is  com{ieUed 


behind.   Some  look  as  if 
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to  acknowledge  his  worth  as  a  good  citizen  and  honest  man^ 
and  his  never  uttering  praise  by  the  inducement  of  bribery, 
direct  or  indirect. 

So  many  good  things  remain  to  be  gleaned  in  ibis  6eld, 
that  we  shall,  as  already  mentioned,  resume  our  labours  in 
a  future  number. 


Abt.  III.— the  FBJBNCH  GOMEDT  at  PARIS. 

1.  Histaire  Aneedotique  du  Theatre^  de  la  lattArahtre,  H 

de  diverus  in^essions  eontemporaines.  Par  Charles 
Maurice.   Paris :  Henri  Plon.  1856* 

2.  MoViere  and  the  French  Classical  Drama,  By  Madame 

Blaz  de  Bury.    Charles  Knight.  1846. 

3.  77ie  French  Stage  and  the  French  People^  as  illmtrated 

in  the  Memoirs  of  M,  Fleury.  Edited  by  I'heudore 
Hook.    Henry  Colbum.  1841. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  national  opera  iiinoiio;  the  French,  and  their  eflbrts  lo 
snstaiii  it  an-ainst  the  inlluence  of  forei^rn  music,  and  the 
ta.>te  lor  Italian  vocalism.  k^s  reiuuikable  has  been 
their  ]jerriCYcraiie«'  in  npholdin;j:;  the  drama  of  their  country, 
although  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same  o{»po.<ition  and 
difficnlticb  which  beset  the  Acadcmir  Je  Mi(6ique,  The 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  compo^inj^  plays,  and  espe- 
cially of  acting  theui,  has  been  brought  in  France,  has 
perhaps  been  scarcely  ever  equaled  in  any  oth»T  country, 
not  exee]>ting  England,  at  the  head  ui  whose  btag-e  stand 
the  iiameri  of  Uarrick,  Kcan,  Macready,  8iddon.<,  Ac. 
The  great  critic  of  dranuitic  literature,  Hchlegel,  hao  s«aid 
that  tlie  French  actors  have  brought  the  arf  of  elocution  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  refinement  as  it  can  be  cunceived  capa- 
ble of.  This  n)ay,  perhap-,  be  owing  to  the  peculiar 
adaptability  of  (he  French  lan^^uage  to  tlie  puiposes  of 
conversation  or  (lialngiu»,  and  rIpo,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  rigid  system  of  govcmmeutal  instruction  adopted  in 
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tlieir  Ast^Iaas  theatres*  It  is  trae  that  at  various  perioda 
what  u  called  the  legitimate  drama  in  England  has  been 
hfoied  and  anpported  by  the  people  rerj  liberally ;  but 
then  long  intemda  have  occurred  dnrlDg  which  nothing 
would  go  down  with  the  pablic  hot  extravaganzaa,  ballets, 
and  farees;  and  at  the  present  day  the  rage  seems  to  be 
&ected  principally  towards  translations  of  French  plays 
and  vandevilles.  The  English  people  are  by  no  means  so 
natioDa)  iD  their  dramatic  taste  as  the  Fr^ch ;  it  is  trae 
that  they  idolize  Shakespeare,  but  then  it  is  more  in  the 
ekaet  tban  on  the  stage. 

It  is  strange  how  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
BndoDbtedly  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  resources  of 
the  histrionic  art,  was  completely  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  ^ould  appear  as  il' mankind  had  to 
C0Dim»^nc('  over  agaia  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  actor,  and 
to  ii.rough  centurie?  of  appreuticeship  tu  his  proles^iuu. 
The  pilgrims  whu  rambled  throughout  Europe  from  town 
to  town  were  almost  the  only  porlV»rmer8  of  tho  l;>ih  and 
Uili  CLiiLiiries,  iusstituting  uiuiiic  scenes  and  ])untomime8 
Hi  iLc  niarkt't-places  ana  at  the  fair?  ;  their  subjects  were 
all  taken  frftiii  lloly  Writ,  and,  no  duubt,  were  intended  to 
ediij  the  [»a.-*sers-i>y,  but  were  just  as  likely  to  cn/ate  scan- 
dal and  irreligiou.  In  1402  Charles  Vl.  amiiorised  a 
certain  cliu--  i  >f  wanderers  to  perform  sacred  plays  called 
ffiygteres  or  suiies,  and  they  were  named  liretbren  of  tho 
Passion,  from  the  invariable  Fcones  represented  bv  them. 
The  rrenmrK-traten^ian  niMnka  obtained  subsecpiently  a 
simiiai'  autliurizatiua,  and  ilieu'  stage  was  of  a  very  curious 
coDitruction .  consonant  with  the  simplicity  and  ij^iiorance 
of  the  poriod  ;  it  consisted  of  several  scairoldiii<rs,  one 
above  the  other,  tho  hj^-hest  of  which  represented  heaven 
and  til'-  lowest  hell,  with  a  gaping  mouth  to  pwallow  up 
unrepenting  siiiners.  Instead  of  side-scenes  were  a  row  of 
large  shelve?  on  wliich  the  perfonners  rested  from  their 
fatigues,  without  withdrawing  themselves  iroiu  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators. 

The  Parisians  were  not,  however,  very  long  in  getting 
weary  of  the  unitonnly  sacred  character  of  these  dramas, 
&nd  soon  begun  to  mix  up  a  little  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
world  on  the  stage,  as  is  seen  in  the  titles  of  two  very  early 
plays  of  that  age,  "  JLe  Mysiire  du  CAeviilier,  qui  donns 
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sa  fcmme  an  dial  I i  J'  and  Mj/aft-re  de  la  Sainte 

llostie"  in  wliicli  luitcr  wiii*  i?itroiliic»Ml  a  Jew,  who  having 
coininttnicated,  brou^^iit  lioino  the  Holy  Particles  and 
eudoavoiired  to  practiae  tortures  upon  iliem.  ^iibsequently 
the  leader  of  the  prorureurs  (solicitors)  of  Paris,  or  as  be 
was  otherwise  styled,  king  ot*  tlif  hasoche,  on  account  of 
the  valiiable  aid  given  by  that  body  to  the  real  monareli 
against  the  populace,  was  granted  oerlain  privileges  of 
i  marshalliiig  his  men,  some  '6i)i)0  strong,  in  the  Pt6  aux 
clercs,  then  a  grassy  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  of  afterwards 
acting  maralites  or  farces  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Another  company,  named  the  Enfans  sans  soueis,  were 
much  fostered  by  Louis  XII,,  nbo  found  that  they  disen- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  loving  subjects  from  too  nice  a 
scrutiny  of  his  acts  of  government.  Two  comic  pieces  of 
this  time  have  come  down  to  us,  UAbus  du  monde''  and 
"  Pathelin,"  the  latter  of  which  is  stiil  a  well*known  6ub« 
iect  in  the  country  parts  of  France,  wherein  a  cunning 
lawyer  having  outwitted  by  some  trick  a  simple  bourgeois, 
is  himself  in  turn  outwitted  with  the  same  trick  by  a  pea- 
sant. 

Under  Henry  II.  a  good  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  original  tragedy  by  a  young  man  of  noble  family 
named  Jodelle.  He  wrote  a  play  named  Cleopatra,  and 
having  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  theatre  at  the  Hotel  de 
Eheims,  he  aasumed  himself  the  character  of  the  fair 
Egyptian,  and  delighted  the  court  with  his  performanceB. 
Comedy  in  prose  was  not.  however,  introduced  before 
an  innovation  on  the  fonnor  dopr^rpl  vorse  productionf*. 
which  due  to  the  ljroth(T8  de  hi  Taille.  In  ICUO  i*.ti 
contained  two  theatres,  that  of  tlie  Troupe  de  la  Come'Jie 
Fruneaise,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
llotel  de  liuurgogne,  afterwards  a  great  rival  of  Molioro's 
company,  and  that  of  the  Marais,  where  most  probably 
were  pertbrmed  the  tragic  or  serious  dramas  of  the  periud. 

Before  Moliere's  time  the  French  Academy  u^iirped  com- 
plete duminioii  ovit  all  writers  for  the  stage  ;  wlit  i  lier  com- 
posers of  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  preat  Corn vi lie  had 
written  tix  pieces  of  the  former  and  one  vi  the  latter,  entirely 
subservient  tf)  thr*  clarisif'al  nibs  of  the  unities  laid  down  by 
tho  [Tuverniiig  judges.  In  fore  Iih  felt  himself  sulHcienily 
strong  to  hazard  an  attempt  at  independent,  uutrammellod 
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writing,  in  the  style,  which  has  been  slnco  calkd  tho  Jio* 
mantmue,  in  contra-distinctioii  to  the  Ciasaique,  or  that 
&ccomng  to  the  rigid  poetical  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
Comedy,  however,  at  this  time,  ov^ed  ite  progress  in  France 
to  sa  exterior  intlnenee  and  example,  as  Moli^  himself 
afterwdrds  testified,  namely  to  the  form  which  it  has  as- 
snmed  in  Spain,  whero  dialogue  was  span  ont  not  only  into 
sets,  but  into  saccessiye  days,  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Ixtpez  de  Vega.  A  drama,  by  Comeille,  named  "Le 
Meotear,*'  partially  translated  from  the  Spanish,  formed 
the  tbondation  and  gave  the  idea  to  the  celebrated  French 
comic  writer,  of  many  of  his  situations  and  characters. 

Moliere,  whose  original  name  was  Jean  liaptiste 
Paqnelio,  was  horn  on  the  loth  Jannary,  1622,  at  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  St  Honor^  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des 
Vieilles  fitnyes.  Hia  father  held  the  office  of  valet -de- 
ehsmbre  tapissier  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  pive  his 
ion  the  beat  education  he  could,  at  the  Jesuits'  cullop'  at 
Clermont.  Here  he  in^-t  the  famous  Gassondi,  and  Imd, 
%s  ?cbool-fellow-8,  inaiiv  who  wore  afterwards  celebrat'^d 
charaetere  of  tlie  age ;  among  tlie  rest,  rriuce  de  Coiiti, 
tavoiired  and  pati'onised  iiim  very  much  in  after  hie. 
Atiheage  of  nineteen  he  succoedeti  Lis  father  in  the  small 
wtfift  which  he  held  at  court,  and  was,  therefore,  ubligeii  tu 
^■y  to  resid*^  at  Pjiris. 

At  this  time  there  existed,  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  sinali 
theatre,  maintained  by  a  tronpe  chieHy  rum|)o«4Ml  of  two 
bmthers  and  two  si.-j(<'rs  named  Ht'jarts.  They  subsequcnfly 
changed  the  place  of  their  performances  to  a  teniii.- -cuurt, 
called  "  La  Croix  lilaTiche."  where  Mo]it'-rn  imhilM'-l  very 
soon  an  in«?ipembh3  tendency  towardr^  tiie  siair*'.  Hi-i  fa- 
tuily.  wisliinir  dissnade  him  from  followiivT  ^vh-!t  ap- 
iCiip'.l  i-llo  and  pmfitlef^s  a  pursuit,  S'^nf  n  ii  -laicoLiiic  t(j 
reaMii  with  him  and  withdraw  him  Irom  liiv  j  ^  iniciou^  in- 
flaence.  The  poor  man  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to 
W;  he  was  himself  so  over-perr^naded  Ijy  the  yonths 
arj?T'.m<*nts  and  convictions,  that  he  l  urnod  actor  and  al»an- 
doned  hii  wcarifome  life  of  schnohnaster.  Young  Poquelin, 
in  order  to  avoid  brinprintjc  any  retain  upon  his  family  name 
a*  much  as  possible,  assumed  tliat  of  Moliero,  from  whence 
derived  ir  18  not  wtdl  known.  He  then  joined  the  Bejarte, 
an  I  thrir  troupe  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  **  Illustre 
Tkcatre,  '  Uiey  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces. 
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During  three  ur  luur  yfar.-  tlic}^  wamlercd  about  from 
town  to  town,  always  putitini^^tHl  Uy  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  never  forgot  his  early  coimoxiun  with  Moli^re,  and 
having"  iM'ono'ht  out  **  J^a  Ththiiidc,"  a  crude  tragedy  by  the 
yuiiii;!:  dramatist,  at  Bourdcaiix.  they  at  hniirth  settled  for 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Here,  at  h-u^-th,  liia  geniuj*  shuno  t<.)rth; 
,  **  TEtoiirdi"  was  produced  in  the  y(>ar  10.);^,  and  a  couiph'te 
revolution  effected  in  the  manners  and  cnstonis  of  the  Fri'iieli 
stap:e.  The  puldic  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise 
with  this  comedy,  that  the  whole  company  of  a  rival  house 
waited  in  a  body  on  Moliere,  and  begged  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  his.  Among  these 
deserters  were  several,  who  aiterwards  proved  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  their  profession*  such  as  La  Grange,  Du  CroUy , 
Dopare,  Mdlle.  Duparc,  Mdlle.  de  Brie,  and  others. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
comedian  to  accept  the  office  of  his  private  secretary,  but 
Moliere  had  got  an  innate  love  for  his  calling,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1058,  where  he  was  shortly  dignified  with  the  post 
of  Director  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  afterwards  the 
Regent  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Their  theatre  was  at  first  es- 
tablished in  the  dalles  des  Gardes  in  the  old  Louvre,  where 
"  Nieom^de"  and  Le  Docteur  Amoureux*'  were  brought 
out  with  great  success  ;  a  removal  soon  took  place  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  which  being  demolished  in  16o0,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  company 
were  finally  located  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Their  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Troupe  du  Roi  in  1666,  and  after 
Moliere's  death,  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Marais  having  joined,  the  whole  body  combined  to  found 
the  present  Theatre  Frangais.  To  Moli^,  therefore,  may 
be  ascribed  the  first  rise  of  comedy  as  it  exists  at  present  in 
Trmce,  both  as  to  oomposition  and  acting.  Before  his  time 
the  one  had  nothing  remarkable  either  m  character  or  dia- 
logue, it  was  crude  and  without  symmetry ;  the  other  was 
conducted  without  any  mutjr  or  system,  very  little  better 
than  the  sottises  and  morality  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  reason  why  many  of  Moli^re*8  plays  produced  such 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  that  period,  was  the 
same  which  iravo  celebrity  to  the  uiioient  coinic  authors,  Aria- 
tophanes,  I'laiitus,  Terence,  and  others.  Tin  y  were  written 
to  scourge  the  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  to 
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ndicuit'  f^eouliariues  in  the  manners  of  society.  The  occa* 
0005  of  their  production  were,  in  some  inBtances,  admirably 
eho>en,  and  calcolated  to  give  ten-fold  effect  to  the  hidden 
ettir^  of  their  scen^.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
"  Pi^eoses  Ridicules/'  which  was  brought  out  in  Decern* 
ber,  lijod,  and  having  been  played  once  on  the  first  day, 
the  public  desire  to  see  iti<  perfor«nanee  became  so  enthusi- 
Mtic,  that  the  actors  were  obliged  to  resume  their  parts 
twice  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Its  su biect  was  taken 
from  the  G6terie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouiliety  the  female 
mmbm  of  which  indulged  in  the  most  ridiculous  absnrd- 
iHesof  speech  and  action.  Their  names  were  chani;^  to 
those  of  sncient  heroines  and  shepherdesses ;  they  went  to 
bed  of  a  morning  to  receive  their  visitors,  who  were  iotro- 
dooed  by  gentlemen,  appointed  directors  of  the  melles,*' 
(by  which  were  designated  the  passages  at  each  side  of  the 
coochj ;  the  most  nonsensical  formalities  were  (rone  throu^^^h 
bjr  the  aspirants  to  tlie  privileges  of  the  society,  ainl  high- 
Down  semi-L^ueulic  phraseology  made  use  ui"  diirint^  these 
P'^t'.ti  Ihees.  Les  Predm^es.  as  these  Jaiiies  stvlea  them- 
wve?.were  so  successfully  satirized,  umt  ihey  were  obliged 
to  renounce  their  nonsense ;  their  coterie  was  bicktii  up. 
Menage,  one  of  their  followers,  said  on  this  occasion  to  his 
in-a^i  Chapei-iiii — *' we  must,  fruui  henceforward,  like 
( iOV  ;,  di;^piBe  w  luit  we  adored,  and  adore  wliat  we  dea- 

"Sgtmarelle"  was  produced  in  IH^i),  to  ridicule  one  of 
flf'iTtost  prATalcMi  customs  of  the  a;i^  ;  that  of  paying  ex- 
l;iViigdiii  attention.s  to  niarried  ladi'^-.  n\u\  tiie  iiiijileasnnt 
f^j?itions  iiiio  whicii  the  hushands  were  .-uineiiiii* ijnfnLrht 
I'v  that  absurd  practice.  It  is  said  thai  a  ri*-h  l>'>'irL''eois  of 
IVii,  who  had  ijiarrif'd  a  liand^forne  vourirr  wile,  and  had 
reason  to  think  that  lie  had  not  It-  en  treated  properly 
hj  tier,  conceived  tliat  he  was  speciiilly  pr-iiiied  at  by  this 
comedy.  ran  tlirongh  the  entire  eirclr-  of  hi?  ncquaint- 
^ces  complaining  of  the  allusion,  and  even  attempted  to 
.^^i  the  piece  suppressed. 

iloliere  was  remarkable  for  his  want  of  fticility  iu  finisl;- 
iDg  off  iiis  prodactions.  Several  of  the  very  best  layby 
liini  for  some  years  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  com- 
plete thein,  although  at  the  dictation  of  tiie  court  he  some- 
tiia^  made  an  extraordinary  efibrt,  and  brought  out  entire 
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pieces  in  a  few  dayB.  These,  however,  proved  afterwards 
to  be  the  least  woi  th  of  hia  performanceB.  Fouquet,  the  cele- 
brated iotendant  of  finances,  obtained  from  him 
Facheux,"  to  be  presented  before  the  king  at  Yanx,  the 
intendant'fl  private  mansion,  on  the  17th  August,  1661. 
On  this  occasion  entrees  de  ballet  were  introduced  between 
the  acts  for  the  first  time.  In  one  of  those  Mdlle.  Bejtrt 
appeared,  coming  forth  from  a  shell,  which  suddenly  open- 
iu<^  produced  a  magical  effect  on  the  spectators.  Fontaine 
afterwards  made  the  following  verses  on  this  wjene  : 

**  Vij\d  on  voir  iiyiii|ilio  pins  geutille 
QiTi'tait  Btgart  rautre  jour  ? 
Lorprjn'on  vit  onvrir  sa  cnfjuille, 
Tuute  le  ijioiiilo  disait  ^  r«'ntoiir, 
Lor^qn'on  vit  cuvrir  Ffi  coquiile, 
Voici  la  m^re  d  Amour." 

Thi3  fete,  given  by  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  led  to  his 
downfall,  as  is  very  well  told  by  Madame  Blaz  de  Bury  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Louise  de  laYailliftra  had  been  ntmed  maid  of  hoaonrto  Madame. 

the  sister-in-law  of  liie  king,  and  from  her  modeetj,  gentlenesji,  and 
thy  demeanoor^  remained  obscure  and  anknown  in  the  mid^st  of 
Tiouis's  Itrillirint  court.  These  verv  qualities  perhaps,  so  uTicommoa 
in  tlif  la«li»'S  of  these  days,  and  -her  prraeeful  elegance,  found  favor 
for  Mdlle.  de  la  V'ailli^re  in  ibe  eye£  uf  the  Supdriuteodeut  i  uu^uet. 
The  extreme  cotduess  with  which  she  received  his  advances  astooisbod 
as  well  a.s  annoyed  him,  and  with  tru&  financial  taste  and  breeding,  hs 
eommissioned  Madame  dn  Plessis  Bellievre  to  oflfor  to  the  youthfal 
fair  one  a  roiiple  of  hundred  thousand  fran<  «  n«  the  price  of  her 
li.)ii<.ur.  A  second  and  still  more  disdainful  refusal  having  met  thU 
iiil'amimi^  propusition,  the  superintendeDt  suspected  a  cau)^e  of  which 
be  wai  not  long  in  dUooveriiiff  tha  positive  eziatence.  The  mutual 
affection  of  Louts  XIV.  andMdUe.  de  la  Vailli^re  was  soon  revealed 
hy  bis  spies  to  the  watchful  Fouquet ;  and  one  day  meeting  the  mni  i 
of  honour  in  the  anti- chamber  of  her  royal  mistress,  he  could  net 
re«<i8t  the  desire  of  telliiiir  her  he  could  accouut  now  for  tlie  refuAal 
of  hib  oilers,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  object  of  her  attftcbtnent 
Twelve  hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  king  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  hi<ttorj,  and  the  ruin  of  Fouquet  was  resolved.  So  great  was 
his  jealous  rage,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  dissernble  a 
short  time  with  a  man,  who«:e  wealth  and  power  l  .id  secured  to  him 
untinmbered  adherents.  Louis  was  full  of  his  vengeful  project*  when 
tli«i  i»uperinteudent  solicited  from  him  the  honour  of  receiving  him 
and  the  court  at  Vauz.  The  king  accepted,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
verj  reception  he  met  with  onlv  served  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
But  one  circumstance  above  all  had  nearly  maAe  him  forget  the  part 
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ht  hadimimed  on  bimMlf ;  In  tiM  privato  cftUnet  of  the  superin- 
tendent tlie  first  objtH^t  that  met  his  view  was  a  portrait  of  Louise  du 
la  V'aillifere!  Enraged  beyond  all  bearing,  the  first  impuUe  of  the 
king-  wns  t<»  hruc-  Foiiqtiet  instantaneously  arrested.  *  What  !* 
exclaimed  thf  qut-en-moiher,  Atme  of  Austria,  '  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertainment  you  have  accepted  from  liim  ?'  These  words  brought 
Loais  to  bb  senses,  and  he  eonaented  to  defcr  fats  veof^ieMioe ;  but 
FoBqnet  was  a|'[  riM  d  <  >f  his  dangtf  in  the  midst  of  thefi^te  bv  anote 
fronj  Madame  du  Plessis  BelHevre,  and  it  was'with  the  certainty  of 
hi>  approaching  fate  before  hi'*  ryes  that  he  led  ihi'  u  ay  to  llio  tiieatre, 
and  sratlbgly  listened  to  Peliissoo's  prologue,  which  represents 
Louis  at 

*  Young,  generous,  wise,  victoriou^i  brave,  august. 
Severe  as  bindiv,  poverlbl  as  be*k  jmCy 
Buliiig  bis  fiatsioDS  as  he  rules  the  state.* 

Louie  XI  however,  Botwithstan«ting  bis  anger,  retained  sufteient 
empire  over  himself  not  only  to  listen  to  Moliere's  piece  but  to  say 

If  f '  ii  after  it  was  fiui>luMl,  '  Tlsore  goes  an  orig-inal,'  jiointinu'  out 
M.  de  Si»jeeou-t,  tht.'  £;rand  cencnr.  '  wliotu  vou  have  oniittt'd  to 
copy.'  This  bint  wa«  enough  for  the  poet:  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
the  &aoa§  scene  of  the  ehaeeeur  was  ooinplete»  and  the  bing»  says 
Mioagc^  who  reoounto  this  anecdote,  *had  the  satUiaction,  at  the 
first  representation  of  this  comedy  at  FontaineMeau,  on  the  27th  of 
the  5an:^  month,  of  <-aeiog  added  to  it  the  scene  his  majesty  had  bad 
tbe  goodneiis  to  suggest. 

T«  die  Fackeux  there  Bueceeded  in  1662  I'Ecole  dee 
FeauMe," whkh  was  criticued  nUhw  seyeroly  by  Booisaolt 
in  iuB  Portrait  da  Peintre.  Moli^re  took  ms  revenge  in 
rhn&rouipttt  de  VemiUes,  mhesa  MontfleHsy^  the  actor  of 
the  tMti«  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  fell  foul  of  him, 
hut  wee  elopped  by  the  holly  Cyrano  de  Bergey rac,  who 
■id  that  aetor  waa  too  large  to  be  well  thrashed  all  in  one 
day.  Radne  wrote  for  Molike  the  drama,  **  lea  Fr^res 
Enaeniis,''  and  |xave  it  ftfaortly  afber  to  the  Hotel  de 
Boorgogne.  MoUere,  however,  was  at  this  time  gratified 
by  the  court  with  a  pension  of  1000  iranes* 

Tbe  comic  poet's  penchant  for  the  female  sex  was  of 
lather  a  heterogeneous  deacription.  He  besan  with  Mdlle 
Bejart,  the  older,  one  of  the  company  in  whic^  he  originally 
engageil.  il*-  u  t Uwards  transferred  his  affections  to  MdUe. 
buparc.  who  Lad  de.serted  him  at  Lyons,  but  on  aceonut 
her  pride  and  disdain,  notwithstanding  his  persevering 
attentions,  he  con ri  led  his  misfortune  to  Mdlle.  du  Brie, 
who  consoled  Liin  with  these  words,  Be  of  good  cheer, 
these  wounds  will  not  hurl  you,  they  have  been  more  fatal 
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to  myself  than  to  you."  She  was  kind  and  gentle  towards 
him,  and  such  a  fayorite  with  the  public  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  when  she  gave  up  a  part  to  a  vounger  beauty,  more 
suitable  for  the  rSle^  the  audience  called  her  out,  and  insist- 
ed on  her  acting. 

Moli^re  at  length  settled  down  with  Mdllc.  Arniande 
Bejart,  whom  he  married  in  16()2.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  coquette.  jJC^il^y  of  the  greatest  absurdities, 
iiiti'iguin'j*  with  the  Abbe  de  Richelieu,  the  (.omte  de  Guiche, 
and  iiaii/.iiM.  The  comedian  wrote  her  picture  in  the 
**  Bourgeois  Gentilhoninie."  act  iii.,  sc.  9,  ami  satirized  her 
again  in  Le  Mariage  Force/  and  *'  La  Princ(\«jse  d'Elide." 
in  1GG4.  Monttleury  wrote  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  ag-ainst 
her  and  her  husband,  but  Lrouis  XIV.,  to  shew  his  estima- 
tion of  the  poet's  character,  stood  himself  as  sponsor  for 
Moli^re's  tiidt  child.  6ije  had  a  great  antipathy  to  Baron, 
the  best  actor  of  the  company,  and  tin  ally  compelled  him 
to  fly  from  Paris.  The  unsuited  pair  were  at  length  sepa- 
rated for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  the  eomediaa 
returned  again  to  his  constant  friend,  Mdlle.  iJu  Brie. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  difTerent  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  bringing  out  of  many  of  the 
finest  of  this  auiiior's  comedies,  Don  .Funn"  and  TAmour 
Medecin."  in  1()05  ;  Le  Misanthrope  '  and  **  Lc  Medecin 
Malgre  iui,"  in  l(>n6  ;  Tartu ffe" in  \mi ;  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  in  1G70  ;  and  Les  Fourberies  de  Scaj)in" 
in  1071.  The  first  and  the  tifth  were  at  first  interdicted,  as 
too  strong  for  the  age.  Moliere  liimself  acted  in  the 
**  Misanthrope."  M.  de  Montansier,  who  had  been  told 
that  he  was  pointed  at  in  the  "  Tartuffe,"  went  in  a  rage  to 
the  theatre,  but  at  the  end  of  the  performance  came  forth 
in  a  transport  of  ioy  and  admiration,  saying  that  he  hop^ 
he  was  designated  by  the  Tartuffe/'  as  it  would  send  him 
down  to  posterity  along  with  the  name  of  the  poet. 

At  this  time  the  company  of  the  Palais  Royal  received 
the  title  of  Comediens  da  Boi>  and  Moliere  obtained  a 
pension  of  700U  livres.  A  privilege  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  was  granted  to  certain  regiments  of  the  guard?  nn  ! 
others,  the  entry  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre  gratia.  This 
was  resisted  by  the  porter,  on  the  first  evening,  veiy 
vigoroudy,  but  he  paid  for  his  temerity,  for  he  fell  pierced 
by  the  sword  thrusts  of  four  or  five  o£Bcer8.  Farther 
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aeneB  of  Tio]eDce  would  have  ocenrred  in  the  body  of  the 
baiuebtitthal  Baron,  thena  vooth  of  nineteen,  appeared  on 
tbestageintliecharacterof  adecrepidold  man,  and  begged  of 
tbem  to  spare  his  declining  years,  and  presented  any  further 
OQtrages,  *'  Le  Hededn  ina]gr<^  lui"  appears  to  have  been 
iv^^ted  in  a  qnairel  which  Moli^re  had  with  his  landlady, 
a  £etor^8  wife,  who  inaiated  on  Madame  Moliere's  paying 
a  higher  rent,  and  turned  her  oat  on  refusaL  The  play 
is  flttd  (0  hare  been  ordered,  written  and  represented  in  the 
space  of  fire  days. 

The  poet  numbered  as  hia  irienda  the  first  literary  men 
of  the  day,  among  the  reat  Boileau  and  Chapelle.  The  lat» 
terwaa  a  notorious  drinker,  and  Boileau  undertook  one 
efening  over  hie  cups  to  core  him  of  hia  bad  habit ;  Chapelle, 
however,  turned  the  tables  completely  on  his  Mentor,  who 
by  d^nrees  inaenaibly  imbibed  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  as 
10  be  in  a  worse  state  at  the  end  than  the  person  he  wished 
Co  correct.  Chapelle  afterwards  epigrammatized  him  in  the 
IbUowing  lines 

**  Bod  DioTi !  que  jVpargnai  de  l)ile 

Et  <l1iijurt?s  ail  geurc  hnmaiii, 
Qunnd  rciivorsant  ta  cruche  u  1  huiie, 

Je  te  mid  le  verre  ^  la  laain.** 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  the  greatest  passion  for  private 
theatricals  in  his  court,  revived  the  fBtes  in  which  he 
lod  his  court  played  some  of  the  principal  parts.  The 
'*  Ballet  dea  Muses"  was  produced,  and  during  one  of  its 
leenea  Madame  Moli^re  gave  a  blow  to  the  actor  Baron, 
who,  thereupon,  fled  from  the  stage  of  Paria.  The  valeta- 
dn-diamhre,  of  whoae  body  MoUire  was  a  member  by 
soeeeaakm  to  his  father,  refused  to  eat  with  the  comedian, 
as  beneath  them  in  rank.  This  being  reported  to  the  king, 
he  caused  the  poet  to  b^  brought  into  ms  bed-chamber  at 
the  peiU  iep^^  and  making  him  ait  at  a  table  near,  sent 
hun  one  of  the  dishes,  wmch  en  eaa  de  nvit  (as  a  night 
lefeetbn)  were  prepaid  for  majesty  alone.  This  was  con- 
odered  a  great  ateetch  of  condescension,  none  but  cer- 
tain membm  of  the  royal  fanuly  being  ever  permitted  to 
eat  off  the  very  game  board  with  rovalty. 

One  of  the  best  traits  of  Moliire  s  character  is  that  of 
his  cmduct  towarda  an  old  player  named  Mondorge,  who 
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bad  formerly  occoinpaaied  him  through  the  proYinces,  and 
had  coinniiseioned  Baron  to  obtain  for  hiia  some  gratuity 
from  tho  afiiuent  poet.  The  moment  Lis  name  was  men* 
tioned  Molicrc  remembered  himi  and  asked  Baron  what  he 
ought  to  give  him.  The  reply  was  that  four  pistoles  would 
be  amply  .<iiiTicient.  '  Moliere,  however^  gave  four  piatoles 
from  himself,  and  gent  also  twenty,  as  from  Baron,  **  in 
order,"  as  he  said,  that  he  may  feel  he  owes  more  to  you 
than  to  me." 

**  Le  Tartufle,"  when  it  first  came  out,  was  played  under 
the  name  of**  I'lmposteur/'  in  consequence  of  a  wicked  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  written  against  it.  The  President 
Lamoignon  and  the  parliament  of  Tans  ordered  its  complete 
suppression,  whereupon  the  players,  La  Grange  ana  La 
Thorilliire,  went  to  Louis  XiV's'eamp  before  llUe,  with  a 
petition  from  Moli^re,  ending  in  these  words :  It  is  cer- 
tain, sire,  that  I  must  not  be  expected  to  write  any  more 
comedies,  if  the  Tartuffes  are  to  have  the  upper  hand." 
The  clergy  were  yery  yehement  in  its  condemnation ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  forbid  its  being  read,  under  pain  of  ex* 
communication.  The  person  aimed  at  in  the  principal 
character  was  the  Abbe  de  la  Roquette,  a,  constant  atten* 
dant  or  hanger  on  of  the  Duohesse  de  I^ongueyille,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  rather  gallant  notoriety.  He  was  afterwards 
made  JJishop  of  Autun,  on  which  UhAiier  has  since  made 
the  following  happy  epigi*am  : 

De  R<jqu('tte  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand  dans  le  notre, 
Furent  tons  deux  prelats  d  Audin. 
Tartnffe  ^tait  le  portrait  de  Fun  : 
Ah  I  si  Moliere  eut  connu  Tautre. 

The  king  afterwards  in  February,  gave  pennission 
for  it  to  be  played  in  its  present  form.  The  name  Ims  been 
attributed  to  different  sources;  tartxifoli,  tlie  Italian  tor 
truffles ;  and  from  irujlr,  or  tartujjer,  which  in  Oiat  age 
meant  to  deceive. 

Gaudouin,  a  rich  bourgeois,  was  the  person  pointed  at  in 
the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  which,  on  its  lii-.«*t  appeiir- 
anoe  before  the  court,  in  1G70,  was  very  coldly  received; 
until  the  king  himself  on  the  second  occasion,  remarked  k 
to  be  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen,  wlien  it  auan;  d  its  com- 
plete celebrity.    The  **  Amants  Ma^^uuitiucb,  produced  ia 
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1671',  and  P?vche"  in  1071;  to  wl.i.li  Conieille, 
yninault,  and  the  uuK>iciaii  Lulli  coutiibutod,  wcro  complete 
faihires.  becaiij^e  written  to  8nit  the  extrava<rnnt  caprices 
and  taste  of  the  court.  Madame  Mnliciv,  at  this  time,  fell 
dt^perately  in  love  with  Haron,  the  artor,  with  whom  gho 
bad  been  formerly  always  at  war,  but  iu  con?rf[n(.'iico  of  his 
complete  rejection  of  h*'r  advai»c<\-^,  she  returnnl  to  Molifi-e's 
hou-ie,  and  gained  a  com|ilL't»»  ascendant  over  him,  to  tho 
eiclusi«^n  nf  la  dn  Brie,  until  the  period  of  liis  death. 

*' Ltjs  Foiirl»erio^  de  6cupin"  war^  l)r()u<^ht  out  in  the 
yearl^vl.  atid  i>roduced  no  ^eat  efieot  ;  l)ut  tho  "  Femmea 
^avantrs"'  in  tin'  next  year,  written  against  the  prrefpfJseSy 
l>?ounit' Uue^  and  mathomaticiaiiB,  was  very  hiu'hly  a|']ire- 
ciattd.  The  ladi»\-i  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouilh't  had  turned 
their  attention  from  the  absurdities  of  mannerism,  to  thoso 
"!  p.'dantry  and  scicntitio  exrr'  ines.  The  Abbe  Cuttin  and 
3f;»};>g^?  were  tho  principal  directors  of  their  coterie,  and 
wer»-  sharply  satirized  as  Trissotin  and  Vadius,  in  flie 
comedy.  Mcdiere  liiniseii  acted  the  part  of  Chrysale,  and 
ii  reported  to  have  aurpa^fied  the  other  membera  of  his 
company. 

Uewae  offered,  shortly  after, by  the  Academy  to  be  elected 
ammiber  of  their  learned  body,  if  he  would  consent  to  give 
op  lii*  profession  of  an  actor.    Ho  stoutly  refused,  on  tho 
jfreand  that  ho  could  not  now  belie  the  manner  of  living, 
'iich  he  bad  followed  all  his  lifetime.    His  opinioQ  of  it 
^as  not,  howeveTr  of  the  best  descriptioii,  a«  may  be  seen 
k'jm  the  adrice  lie  gave  to  a  young  man,  who  wished  to 
^ter  his  company,  although  possessed  of  a  competence : 
that  if  he  were  beginning  life  affain^.he  would  choose  the 
ffleanest  handicraft,  sooner  than  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
the  miseries  of  whose  existence,  the  public  were  not  at  all 
aware  of,  and  could  not  appreciate. 

**  Le  Malade  Imaffinaire"  was  produced  in  1673.  It  was 
^  list  piece,  and  during  the  rehearsals  of  it  he  labored 
under  some  serious  internal  disorder.  In  fact  his  health 
^a  l  been  declining  fur  many  years,  principally  owing  to 
^  ungrateful  way  in  which  his  wife  had  repaid  his  affcc- 
b'oii.  lie  should  "have  acted  the  part  of  Argan,  but  when 
goio^  through  (li  •  preparatory  retiearsalp  a  small  blood* 
Tessel  burst,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing.  He  felt 
^  end  appfoaehlng,  and  crawled  home,  disembling  tho 
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eeriotiA  uature  of  hi&  malady.  His  wife  was  not  to  be  found, 
though  he  sent  for  her  in  every  direction ;  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  two  nnns^  smrs  qi^eteuse$,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  his  house  for  alms. 

Such  waff  the  miserable  end  of  this  great  writer^  and 
censor  of  his  age.  The  indignation  of  the  clergy  in  Paris 
against  him  was  eo  great,  that  the  cxai  de  8t,  Euatache 
ref  used  to  allow  his  body  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  earth. 
Even  the  king,  though  delighted  by  the  comedian  when 
alive,  and  always  a  strong  supporter  of  his  productions,  was 
11  -  real  difficulty,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time^ 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  his  burial.  This  took  place  by 
torchlight  in  tlie  lltie  Alontniai  fre,  but  the  body  was  after- 
wards translerred  I'ruui  jilace  to  place,  and  finally,  in  1817, 
lodged  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  Lekain,  the  great  comedian, 
proposed  ni  the  Theatre  Franoai?,  that  a  suliscription  should 
De  enterea  iii  lo  to  provide  a  mouunient ;  this  motion  resulted 
oidy  in  a  bust,  which  adorns  the  Foxier  of  the  Theatre 
Franoais.  Regnier,  in  later  years  (l^oD),  revived  the  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  in  erecting  the  present  beauliiul  con- 
struction uver  hid  tomb,  Iroui  the  hands  of  the  sculptor 
Visanii. 

Molirre's  age  at  his  death  was  only  fifty -one.  We  have 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  he- 
cause  he  was  the  founder  of  French  comedy,  and.  morcuver, 
of  the  peculiar  institution  which  still  supports  the  national 
etflci^e  of  that  count i  v,  with  v<'rv  sliji-ht  mudificatinn.  As 
we  have  already  shown,  before  liis  time,  the  performances 
were  of  a  crude  nature,  without  ])lot  or  connexion,  the  dia- 
logue carried  on  in  that  al)surd  maimer,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  ]»ieces  of  Miille.  Scuderi.  He  originated 
the  play  of  character,  manners  and  plot,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful,  on  account  of  the  a]>plicability  of  his  satire 
to  the  manners  and  personages  of  his  age.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  he  attribntts  a  great  deal  ot  tlie  excellence  of 
'  bis  own  performances  to  the  ideas  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  comedies,  which  he  got  from  **  Le  Menteur  'of 
Corneille,  a  play  Ibunded  on  tlie  l^panish  Ln  Verdad 
Buspechosa.**  This  introduced  particular  charaet eristics  of 
action  and  intrigue,  unknown  before  on  the  French  st;)^p. 

The  '*  Trou|)e  (111  Hoi'' remained  for  a  year  after  Molicro's 
death,  uuder  the  dix'ectiou  of  his  widow^  but  then,  in  con- 
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le^enM  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the  lady,  aiul  her  con- 
sttQt dioagfeeoieats  with  tho  members  of  ti)e  body,  it  was 
lnokeik  np.  Baron,  witli  otliers,  went  into  the  provinced 
for  a  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the  stage,  to 
mtm  to  it  ii^ii  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years.  lie 
was  so  broken  down  when  he  re-appeared,  that  although  he 
otoined  great  success  from  his  perfection  of  acting,  yet  the 
andience  could  not  well  hear  all  he  said.  A  spectator  once 
called  oot  to  him  to  apeak  ''plna  haut,"  whon  tlio  ar  t  or 
r«  ^jfted  by  telling  hia  appellant  to  apeak  **  plua  baa/'  He 
baden  li  an  opinion  of  himaelf  that  he  used  to  say:  '*lt 
roqoxred  a  lapse  of  1,000  yeara  to  produce  another  C^sar, 
bot  it  wuuld  take  IU,0(K/  yeara  to  bring  forth  another 

All  the  members  of  the  **  Troupe"  were  gentilshomme9  or 
BoUy  eounected.  Floridor  de  Sonlaa  came  of  German  ex- 
Inetkm,  and  at  firat  an  officer,  as  waa  also  La  Thorillidre,  a 
captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  gnarda.  Dncroiay  became 
mam  for  bis  playing  of  Tartnffe ;  and  Beanvai  for  hia 
Kting  of  female  characters,  which  at  firat  were  rarely  per- 
hmed  by  women*  The  only  other  part  which  the  latter 
go  through  creditably,  waa  that  of  a  *'  niaia''  or  half* 
M;  a  curioas  coniraat  with  the  yivactty  of  women. 

B^eoMut  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  France  into  Holland,  in 
AKL^^uenee  of  having  killed  a  coachman  by  accident,  lie 
av,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  retom  by  the  king,  iu 
R9pect  of  certain  services  be  rendered  in  that  country,  in 
kondog  ont  a  refugee.  Louia  XIV.  had  auch  an  opinion 
of  bis  acting,  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  of  him,  **  That 
nan  would  umke  stones  laugh."  In  1678,  at  a  boar-huut 
at  Pontainebleau,  he  deliglited  the  court  by  a  personal 
wmbat  with  the  animal,  in  which  he  came  otJ  victoriuud  by 
tepatching  hio  adversary  with  a  single  swor.l-tlirust. 

In  16S0  the  three  (''jjiipanies  of  Paris,  the  IliUel  do  Bomt- 
g«)irne,  the  Mamis,  and  the  ri'inains  of  Moliere's  joiiu'd  to 
form  one  body,  under  tlie  iia'.ne  ot'tlie  Troupe  du  Ivoi.  on 
da  Theatre  Franoais/'  when  ihe  Ibuiidatioiis  were  laid  uf 
the  present  society  of  the  latter  name,  The  rules  ami  rc- 
inilations,  originally  established  by  Moliere,  were  adupied, 
^ith  some  sliorht  inoditicaliuii^,  and  exist  to  a  great  extent 
in  oar  own  time.  The  pertbnners  were  their  own  niaii-erers, 
iiiapected  and  supervised  by  the  gentlemen  of  lim  kaig  a 
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bedchamber,  of  whose  body,  it  may  be  reooUeoted,  that 
Moliire  was  a  m  ^rnber.  There  were  societ aires  and  petir 
monmnres  ;  the  former  having  a  right  to  a  division  of  pro- 
fits, and  the  latter  paid  regular  aalahea,  subjeet  to  diamisfial 
until  elected  to  the  hi^'licr  rank.  Twoiity-two  sharaa  were 
made  of  the  profits  en  the  receipta,  and  each  aaeociate  was 
entitled  to  a  whole,  three-quarters,  lialf,  or  quarter  shaiee, 
aceording  to  his  Btandini;'  and  influence  in  the  troupe. 
Small  dSuctions  were  made  Irom  the  surplus  to  form  a  Am  J 
for  pensions,  to  be  paid  tP  retired  or  invalid  actors.  The 
beginners  in  this  species  of  class  found  great  diffirultj  in 
mounting  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  higher  rungs  of 
which  were  neld  on  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  old  subjects. 

Almost  the  only  contemporaries  of  Moliire  in  comedy, 
worthy  of  note,  were,  Scarron  the  satirist,  Bacine  and 
Boursault.  The  first  is  well  known  as  the  husband  of 
the  famous  MdUe.  d*Aubi^ue,  aflerwards.  Uadame  de 
Maintenon*  He  said  of  his  wife,  that  her  fortune  consisted 
of  four  louis  d'or,  two  lai«e  coquettish  eyes,  a  fine  bust,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  hands,  and  much  wit ;  but  that  her  settle- 
ment would  be  immortality,  as  the  wives  of  kings  were 
little  known,  but  Scanon's  spouse  would  live  for  ever.  He 
died  in  1660,  having  been  completely  paralysed  before  his 
marriage.  His  contempt  of  death  was  so  great  that  he 
said  of  it,  "  Par  ma  /oi,  je  ne  me  seraii  jamais  imoffind 

J nil  fat  81  facile  de  se  ruoquer  de  la  mart,*  His  plays  of 
odelet  and  Don  Japhet  were  gross  burlesques,  for  which 
the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  not  at  all  fit.  The 
latter  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  disfigures  the  original, 
and,  as  JSehleprel  says,  conttuns  gross  mystifications. 
Louis  XIV.  whin  youn^  was  so  pleased  by  the  **  Ikritier 
RidiculL'"  tliat  lie  caused  it  to  bo  played  llu'ee  inuua  before 
Jiiiii  in  ihd  one  diiv. 

liiu'ine's  Phiideurs  \Yas,  und  is  still,  considered  as  onlv 
second  to  j^omc  nf  I\Ioliere'3,  althou^Ii  it  appears  to  us  as 
rather  a  hea^  y  piece,  nut  deserving  the  praise  it  has  obtained 
of  being  full  ul"  witty  sayinprs  and  strong  painiiugs  of 
character.  Boursault,  who  "ame  to  Paris  in  10i>l,  speaking 
only  patois,  and  retuscd  the  oiler  ol  Corneille  to  have  liiui 
made  a  meujber  of  the  Academy,  j>rodnced  several  curious 
farces  styled  **  Pieces  iltiroirs,"  in  which  one  actor  pert'onned 
several  characters,  and  waii  enabled  to  shew  great  diversity 
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of  talent.  These  were  imitations  of  *'  Les  Facbenx'*  of 
Meniere,  bat  too  long  and  diHutse  to  retain  any  command 
of  thestage,  Hifl  **  W rirnre  Galant,"  *•  Jisope  A  la  Ville/' 
and  ''^sope  a  la  Cour,"  obtained  some  vogue,  but  never 
ttM  their  aathor  above  mediocrity,  lie  criiiciaed  rather 
wverely  Molieres  **  Ecole  des  Fenunes*'  in  a  piece  fityled 
**  Le  Portrait  du  Pcintrr'/'  nidwas  weU  answered  in  the 
*Mmpiomptn  de  VersaiUeB."  Boileaa  and  he  were  for 
some  time  enemies,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
ctlie<l "  La  Satyre  des  Batyres/'  bat  he  afterwards  assisted 
with  lonis  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  lay  at  the  Waters 
ot  Boorbonne  in  great  distress. 

Fimn  the  time  of  %-ohere  nntil  that  of  Beaumarchais, 
tkt  is  lo  say  for  a  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  no 
nme  appears  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  great  founder  of  the  classical  French  comedy.  Begnard, 
who  began,  as  he  says  himself,  an  adventurer  travelling 
fiom  eoantry  to  country,  was  only  of  a  secondary  character. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  mi,  where  he  gambled  to  a  mat 
ateot,  snd  with  such  success  that  he  saved  some  10.000 
wm  over  bis  expenses.  Falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
PRiren^e,  they  embarked  on  the  Mediterranean  for 
Ueioi,  and  oatsitfe  the  bay  of  Nice  were  captured  by 
AliRriae  piratea  who  sold  them  into  slavery,  Regnard 
fcwni^  loOO  crowns  and  the  lady  only  1000.  Alter  two 
iwnof  captivity  he  was  redeemed  by  his  family  for  a 
aim  of  20,UUO  crowns,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  Avith 
Haw  friends  to  the  north  of  Europe.  TIr'j  rea<  lied  the 
68th  d(*<2rree  ot  latitude  in  Lipland,  when.  Laving  ascended 
tTerv  jjj^'li  uiouriUiLii.  m  nrder  to  view,  as  they  conceived, 
tlie exti-cuiity  of  the  land  :n  that  direction,  lliey  left  their 
names  and  a  Latin  quatrain,  indicative  of  tlieir  exploits, 
engraTpd  upon  a  stone  at  the  summit.  On  his  return  to 
Pans  ]ic  was  engaged  in  composing  pieces  for  the  Theatre 
Fraac;ii<  jrr»ni  the  year  10»>4  to  1708.  His  twobe.«t  plays 
we  **  I.e  Join  nr''  and  **  I^e  Legataire  Universel,"  the  rornier 
nauirslly  nud  torei})ly  pkttehed,  the  latter  a  snd  style  of 
farce,  neither  of  tii»  ni  to  be  compared  to  the  writings  of 
liii  great  pr  dcceesoi'. 

A  crrcai  deterioration  now  occurred  in  the  prodnctiuns  of 
t^c  Frene]>  -mire  i\>r  a  con>iderab]e  period.  The  high 
coiacdy,  iu  wiacii  tlie  principal  characters  were  drawn  from 
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the  upper  classes  or  the  noblesBe^  where  it  was  de  Hgueur 
that  each  principal  personage  should  carry  a  hat  under  bis 
arm,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  appear  in  full  dress,  degene- 
rated into  lax  morality /and  the  representation  of  adventurous 
heroes.   The  man  of  the  world,  such  a^    Thomme  de 
Bonnes  Fortunes"  of  Bezenval,  and  the    Chevalier  a  la 
mode*'  of  Dancourt,  became  the  type  of  tlie  first  parts,  and 
injured  very  much  the  tone  of  the  comedy  of  the  age» 
Destouches,  who  next  appeared,  though  no  wit,  was  yet 
moderate,  quiet  and  perfecOy  honorable  in  his  viewe^  and 
helped  very  much  to  redeem  the  sinking  character  of  the 
drama.    Ue  had  been  originally  in  the  army,  and  present 
at  the  siege  of  Landau,  under  Louis  XIV.   Betinng  from 
that  profession,  he  set  about  writing  some  pieces,  one  of 
which,    Le  Curieux  Impertinent,"  caused  a  great  noise  in 
Switzerland  about  the  year  1710.   He  subsequently  went 
to  Eiiglaud  with  the  ciffdinal  Dubois,  and  aided  the  latter 
very  much  in  obtaining  the  desired  position  of  archbishop 
of  C'ambrai.    He  was  offered  the  post  of  minister  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  but  declined  it,  preferring  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  production  of  comedies,  two  of  which,  his  best, 
'*  Le  Philosophe  Marie,"  and  **"Le  Glorieux,"  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  day,  though  not  at  all 
approaching  the  standard  set  by  Moliere.    The  academy 
honored  him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  members. 

Marivaux,  a  contemporary  of  the  last,  brought  out  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  comedy,  nearly  approachinpr  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  the  French  theatres  before 
Moliere's  time.    lie  was  reckoned  one  of  the  ••betes"  of 
Madame  Tcncin,  who  had  replaced  the  precieust\>  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  by  a  coterie  of  wits  of  nearly  as  extra- 
vagrant  a  character.       Fontcnelle  and  the  philosopher 
llclvetius  shewed  a  strong  friendship  towards  him,  the 
latter  having  settled  npon  him  a  consideiable  pension.  Ue 
produced  a  vast  number  of  plays,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
character,  the  best  of  which,  '*  La  surprise  de  1  Amour," 
in  1727,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest.    Uis  manner 
is  not  without  somccliarm.  but  it  is  soeiiveloyK^d  in  a  snper- 
tluity  of  words  that  ii  falls  tiat  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience, 
'i  li!  le  are  no  distinct  characters,  no  intrigues  tu  give 
in!  t  rest  to  his  pieces,  and  the  sharpness  oi  his  wit  is  blunted 
by  ilie  miuuLeuess  of  diction  inio  which  it  is  cai'ried  away. 
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Tkis  sfyle  has  received  from  the  name  of  its  author  the 
•^)eilad<jii  of  Marivaudage,  which  spoiled  the  taste  of 
French  comedy  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  of  liim 
tbat  the  Abbe  des  Fontaines  said     Marivaux  brodait  k 


euibroidered  with  a  fine  needle  cloth  made  from  a  spider  s 
web).  Another  saying  of  him  by  a  lady  has  been  also 
jvegerred,  Ue  fatigues  himself  and  me  by  making  me 
walk  a  hundred  leagues  on  a  stage  bill/' 


Mmed  "  Le  Boi  de  Cocagne/'  of  too  bnrlesqne  a  character 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  eatery  with  classical  comedy. 
Of  the  same  deseription  are  the  prodnctions  of  Dufresny, 
irfw  was  Comptroller  of  Gardens  under  Jjouis  XIV.,  and 
tiisd  his  hand  at  small  comic  pieces.  His  "  Chevalier 
Jmieor"  and  L*£8prit  de  Contraoiction"  are  said  to  have 
mUed  with  wit,  and  the  wit  absolutely  original.  Though 
Voltiire  macy  be  placed  in  the  second  rank  as  a  tragedian, 
bdov  Badne  and  Comeille,  yet  he  cannot  hold  even  so 
Rented  a  place  in  his  comedies.  Other  names,  such  as 
la  Fontaine,  Subligny,  Cbampmesl^i  Palaguat,  J.  B. 


c&tiieaed  the  stage  for  a  short  time,  may  be  mentioned 
^  hit  any  notice  of  their  works  or  lives  would  take  up 
tODonieh  space  for  cor  short  limits. 

Two  other  aathors  deserve  to  be  noticed  here ;  Plron, 
produced  La  Metromanie"  in  173d,  andOresset,  the 
«»bibotor  of  **  Le  M^hant."  The  former  began  life  in 
hmti  a  copyist  at  forty  sons  by  the  day,  under  the  chcva- 

Toqner.aiitithrowi!!-  up  this  employment  in  disgust, was 
engaged  l.y  Franci^que  to  compose  some  pieces  for  the 
Opera*  "umiquc.  The  tirst  of  iIiosl',  Arlequiu  Deucalion," 
^  Lii^hed  ill  three  days.  Creliillou,  however,  iuau:i*i'eJ 
toper?i.ade  hiiji  to  change  the  direction  of  liis  talents  tu  a 
BooliT  idm,  and  he  produced,  in  1728,  *'  I'Ecole  des  i^  res," 
I  respectable  comedy,  and  subsequently  several  traL'"edies. 
flis  chef  d'oBuvre  La  ^letromanie,"  in  wliieli  he  ridicules 
tl*€  mania,  at  that  tiii.e  coiuuiou,  of  writing  verseB,  to 
which  he  was  himself  strongly  addicted,  has  l»een  recognized 
bj  critics  as  full  of  intrigue,  style,  comic  wit,  and  gaiety. 
Itholdi,  hovvever,  onlv  a  second  rank,  as  tlie  subject  is  not 
OQe  calculated  to  produce  any  high  description  of  character. 


(Marivaux 
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PiroQ  was  famous  for  his  epigrams,  in  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  his  most  intimate  tneoda,  amongst  tbe 
rest  the  AhM  Dedfontaiaes. 

He  joined  Voltairep  La  Mothe,  Oresset,  and  other  aathora 
of  the  time,  in  a  leagae  against  the  comedians,  who  endea- 
voured to  restrict  the  remuneration  given  for  stage  pieces, 
and  to  keep  all  the  profits  to  themselves.  The  two  Urebil- 
Ions  and  several  other  men  of  letters  united  to  form  a 
society,  which  held  periodical  suppers  at  le  Cateau^  whence 
all  pretensions  and  pedantry  were  banished,  and  wit  reigned 
uncontrolled,   t^iron  was  asked  once  to  eoitect  hk  play  of 

Ferdinand  Cortes,'*  as  Voltaire  had  often  done  before.  He 
refused^  however,  peremptorily,  saying,  "  Parblen,  gen- 
tlemen, Vm  satisfied  he  does,  he  works  in  marquetry, 
whereas  I  cast  in  bronze."   He  had  many  fiiends«  who 

£Kve  him  assistance  from  time  to  time ;  the  Gomte  de 
ivry  a  rent-charge  of  600  livres ;  another  funded  charge 
for  bOO  livres,  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  through 
the  hands  of  a  notary  ;  and  Montesouieu  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  of  1000  livres,  on  his  oeinff  disappointed  of 
entrance  into  the  Academy.  He  married  Mdlle.Quenaudon, 
then  fifly-tbree  years  old,  who  possessed  an  annuity  of  5^000 
livres,  and  lived  very  happily  in  her  company  for  many 
years. 

Gresset,  bom  at  Amiens,  obtained  great  celebrity  at  first, 
in  17^0,  by  a  burlesque  poem  called  **  Ver-Vert,"  in  which 
the  adventures  of  a  famous  parrot  of  Nevers  were  rehearsed 
in  a  most  agreeable  style  of  badinage,  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  admired  this  performance  so  much,  and  wa^  so 
much  struck  with  its  oriirinality,  that  he  calle*i  il  a  liirraiy 
phcnouit'UDii.  J  fe  wrote,  also,  several  comedies,  the  best 
of  which,  **  Le  ^I('chaiir,"  is  remarkable  I'nr  the  superiority 
of  its  verses  over  thust-  of  tlie  uther  productions  of  the  age, 
uiaiiy  uf  ih'-'m  haviri^r  since  liccome  French  proverbs,  (t 
paints,  with  con.-iderahle  I'orce,  the  manners,  tone,  jarg'on, 
and  characi'T  of  tlie  u])])er  classes,  both  before  uiid  after 
the  regency,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
Academy,  and  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  the  esteem  of 
Louis  XVI. 

We  shall  mention  the  names  of  only  two  actnv'^ses  of  this 
age,  who  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Mnmoirs  of  M.  Fleiirr, 
Mdlle.  Gaussin  and  Adrienue  Lc  Couvreur;  the  former 
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gMiMdherprindpAl  repatation  by  playing  some  of  Voltaire's 
tragedies.  On  one  occsfiion,  a  sentinel  who  wae  placed  at 
the  side  scene  became  eo  aflecttd  ])y  her  touching  expression 
that  be  burst  into  tears  and-  let  hie  firelock  fiul  irom  bis 
knd,  more  attentive  to  the  actress's  port  than  the  duties  of 
IdspofiitioD.  A  famous  Cntsu-  named  Bouret,  who  had 
gifen  Ler  a  bank  draft  signed,  in  blank,  in  his  youth, 
when  be  became  finaoeier  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
Qse  whkh  Mdile.  Gaossin  might  make  of  it :  she,  hearmg 
of  Ida  anxiety,  sent  him  back  the  note  with  these  words 
written  into  it, "  Jo'promets  d'aimer  Gaossin  toote  ma  Tie." 
Boaiet  sent  her  back  a  porringer  fuD  of  gold  double  louis, 
tttieeompense.  Bbe  did  not  often  play  in  comedy,  bat 
erea  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  was  charming  in  the  parts  of 
rouDgberoines,  particularly  in  that  of  Lucinda  in  L'Oracle. 
tiJie  retired  from  the  stage,  with  MdUe.  Dangeville,  in  1763. 

Adiienne  Le  Couvrenr,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  ns 
iBsieeentwdl-laiown  drama,  became  a  very  principal  actress 
in  her  time.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  performed  in  pri- 
^eiieles,  and  was  muefa  applauded.  She  particularly 
fistiuguished  herself  by  acting  the  part  of  Celim^ne, 
iitbe  "Misanthrope/'  and  her  high  attainments  in  tragic 
KpKsentatioD.  It  was  said  of  her,  as  of  Baron,  that  she 
ifNke  tragedy  in  a  natural  unaffected  tone,  without  any 
biml  &milkrity»  and  unencumbered  by  the  emphssis  of 
Mimation.  Her  devotion  to  an  admirer,  the  Comte 
Hamiee  de  Saxe,  is  wett  known.  On  one  occasion  she 
hU  sU  her  jewels  and  ornaments  to  raise  a  sum  ot  which 
ke  UBS  in  need,  some  say  40,000  Hvres.  A  strange  rumour 
CO  which  the  subject  of  the  drama,  tibove  alluded  to,  is 
fciRided.  ha.-  assi^rned  her  sudden  death  to  liu-  being  poi- 
soned, '  injer  bv  her  lover  iti  a  lit  oi  i  alonsv,  or  bv  .^onie 
one  of  h*T  rivals  in  the  histuuiiic  art.  l'lu.>  is  not,  lut-.vever, 
eoluoBiint  with  the  fact;  she  met  her  death  i'roni  an  inward 
liaeracrrhage,  which  carried  her  off  quite  suddenly ,  in  the  year 
173^1  It  w  as  with  great  difficulty,  that  her  tricnds  could 
procure  a  rdace  of  burial  tor  her  body,  at  the  comer  of  the 
-Rae  de  iJoiirgogne,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  notices  of  netors  and  actresses,  who  adorned  the 
French  coirifMv  befnT'c  the  time  of  Fleiiry.  are  so  scant  and 
nnlnterc^tiiig,  thai  it  W(nild  be  u^ele:??  to  wa.-te  any  n^ire 
i|iee  in  mming  over  their  names.   This  celebrated  come- 
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dian  flourished  from  the  year  1737  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artistes  which  the  Theatre  Franeais  ever  produced. 
The  names  of  Mdlle.  Duuiesnil,  Mdlle.  Clarion,  Pr^ville, 
Dugazon,  Mol^,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Sainval,  Mdlle.  Mars, 
Talma,  and  a  vai-icty  ofotliors.  occur  dispersed  through  his 
pnp;e?,  wliicdi  may  lie  considered  06  a  species  of  chronicle  of 
the  stage  occurrences  in  France,  during  the  lapse  of  half"  a 
centurv.  lie  made  his  debut  in  the  character  of  the 
*' Laquuis  mal  Vetu"  in  the  *'  Le  Glorieux"  of  Destouches, 
before  the  ex-king  of  rohmd,  ^^taiiialaus  Leckzinsky,  who 
at  that  time  (17ci7)  held  his  court  at  Nancy.  AJtliough 
oidy  seven  years  of  age  at  the  lime,  his  performance  gained 
him  some  notericty.  A  chnrniing  sister  of  his.  named 
Felicite,  inspired  a  young  iKjble,  the  Vicomte  Clnirval  do 
Passy,  witli  a  violent  passion,  to  such  an  extent  tlmt  the 
Vicomte  married  the  youn<_c  lady,  but  instetid  of  raising  her 
to  his  rank,  lowered  himself  by  taking  up  the  profession  of 
comedian,  and  assuming  the  name  of  r^ainville. 

Fleury  was  engaged  by  Voltaire,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  fo  prof-eed  to  Feniey,  and  perie»rin 
home  of  that  author's  pieces  there.  Tlie  young  actor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  <^vo',\f  liberties  with  llie  philo- 
sopher, pnlling  his  wig,  and  otherwise  disregarding  hiB 
pretensions  lu  respect.  These  escapades  only  produced  a 
mild  reprimand,  accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  mouth  to  the 
sideof  the  lace. —  '*  Pi  r-n/d-fez  7P(V,vwn-sa  de  Flcx-ru^'^ 
'  (and  tiicn  he  abided  in  a  mildrr  tone)  "  to  lell  you,  that  I 
am  not  royal  enough  to  uudcrstaiid  pages  tricks.  Remem- 
ber that  at  the  court  of  Ferney,  wi^rs  are  respected,  in  con- 
i^ideration  of  what  may  happen  to  be  within  them.*'  Fleury 
afterwards  went  to  Troyes,  wln're  he  fell  in  ^^itil  a  strange 
player,  named  Paulin  Goy.  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great 
friendship,  and  in  whose  company  he  had  the  following 
amusing  adventure : 

**  One  day  we  had  a  very  droll  quarrell  but  comical  as  its  subject 
wa««,  it  inig)it  have  had  a  tragic  teruiinatlon,  VVc  lodged  together, 
and  everything  we  posut^ised  waa  connm<Hi  |ivnpf  rtv  between  us,  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  on  record,  that  Oieotca  aad  l*jladts  wore  each 
other's  tanicst  bat  Paulin  and  I  united  our  warHrobn  together,  and 
wore  one  another's  clothes  indiscriminately.  Our  war^lrobe  thus 
united,  was  hy  no  means  badly  stocked  ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  dress, 
out  inereljr  iu  m|>ect4bb  6tyk;  but  erea  to  eihibtt  a  drgrea  of  «le* 
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ginee,  wli€0  oeCMioD  ealk  d  for  it.    Afnone  our  be^^t  articles  of  dress 

ysere  two  pairs  of  intxpre>aible8,  the  one  ot  black  cloth,  tlie  otin  r  of 
black  :  and  we  entere'l  into  a  mutual  a^'reciiKiit,  that  the  most 
ekgaiit  of  the  tvro  pair?,  vix.,  that  uf  the  black  silk,  iihouid  be  worn 
hj  twch  of  m  tltematteXj-  Panlin  adhered  to  the  compact  with  the 
ltnct€1^t  fidelity,  hut  my  hoooor  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  vanity, 
i  violated  the  treaty,  and  sported  the  silk  ioexpressiblei  three  timet 
a  STicce-s'f^n.  raulin  t.u.k  no  notice  of  this,  hut  havinjjr  received  an 
ioitatioii  tu  dme  out,  ho  very  civilly  aslicd  nic  to  md  render  up  the 
Ti»;ticg  6uit.  He  fixed  upou  a  most  unturtunatc  dav  fur  making  his 
ifqecft.  I  bed  learned  that  Mdlle.  Glermonde,  a  provincial  aetrees 
of  great  celebrity,  waa  that  day  expected  to  pasn  throogh  Troye«»  on 
her  wa?  to  Amiens.  Her  beauty  was  not  less  highly  extolled  than 
her  talents.  A  ffV  linir  s>liich  I  cannot  define,  a  sort  of  jire.sentiment 
promptrd  me  v\;ili  tije  idu-a  of  going  to  met  t  Mdlle.  Clennonde.  and 
I  lieiermined  to  station  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  at  which  &he 
«i«  to  stop  to  change  horses.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  was  of  conrso 
fsilj  alire  to  the  importance  of  being  elegantly  dressed,  and  accord- 
ingly I  resolved  OQce  more  to  usurp  the  black  silk  sburts.  Paolin 
wkfd  me  to  j-nrr^nder  them  to  him,  but  I  rnet  the  request  with  a 
bUnk  refn  al.  H  •  reproached  me  with  the  violation  of  our  ccmjMict 
«&d  declared  tiiai  tucaceforward  there  uiUAt  be  an  end  of  all  friend* 
Aip  between  na. 

One  angry  remark  led  to  another,  until  at  length  we  both  placed 

m'  hands  on  our  swords,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  high-roa^  which 
vw  hjt  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house  in  which  we  resided. 
T^'-  \T3i  the  very  spot  on  which  I  had  propo?«ed,  a  few  hours  after- 
»4r4,  lu  pre.sent  myself  to  the  beautn  ui  (JlermonUe.    1  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  as  this  reflection  crossed  mj  mind.   My  antagonist  and  i 
iminm  to  a  meadow,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  right,  and  there, 
Ixirnicif  with  impatiencet  we  drew  our  swords.    We  were  on  t  e 
poijit  of  advancing  upon  each  other,  w  hen  we  were  suddenly  arro  j-tHd 
oyapiercir.g  .--hritk.    Wt-  looked  r«>und  and  beheld  a  lady  advancing 
Uirriedij  towards*  us.    &he  wa^  nale  and  terrttied,  ^et  at  the  first 
flsoee  bff  beaut/  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.     «  Stay,'  she 
csdttaicdv'staj,  1  conjure  you  !  Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?(Paul in  and  I 
itMitbecoiiraflMdy  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  ourselves  the  air 
of  Youni:  ir.en  or  fashion).    What,  fightmg  without  seconds  !    1*  it 
for  a  WMniari  to  remind  you  of  the  laws  of  honor  ^    Recollect,  gentle- 
that  if  one  of  you  nad  been  killed,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
leu  than  murder !' 

The  tones  of  that  Yoice,  the  beauty  of  the  speaker,  a  certain  air  of 
d^gaity,  of  anthority  in  her  deportmcot  and  manner,  overawed  u.s 
and  we  Tn<ftantly  sheathed  our  swords  I  wn^  rajjtivated  by  the 
ij*sauti  of  tbe  ladf^,  and  stood  t^aziuif  at  her  in  an  ecstasv  of  admira- 
tWL  But  Paulm  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  hy  this 
snexpected  interruption,  and  asauning  his  usual  lively  and  jocose 
toDs^  be  said,  ■  Tnalj,  my  dear  Fleory,  there  never  waa  a  more  ridi* 
culous  affair  than  this  quarrel  of  ours.  To  fight  for  a  petticoat  might 
fee  perfectly  natural,  but  whoerer  heard  of  a  duel  for  a  pair  of  black 
■iik  shorts  ?   Ab,  Madame,  could  you  have  believed  it  ?'    There  was 
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somethiiiff  so  iiresfstiblj  droll  in  PmIIo's  maimer  of  ttttrring  fh&m 
words,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  fasartj  Ht  of  laoghier.  N«zt 

moment  we  cordially  embr  i  >  1  nch  other.  Oar  conoiliatress  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  thi>  extraortlinary  scene.  We  were 
about  to  exjilain  it,  when  sonic  on*-  c.\ine  to  tell  her  that  the  post- 
chaise  was  waiting,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure.  She 
smiledy  curtsied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  A  though t^  a  preeentiiiieDtt 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind — 

*Can  it  be/  I  exclaimed^  'Mademoiselle  Clermonde?'  'The 
same,'  she  replied.  And  while  she  waved  to  a  most  jrracioiis 
salute,  her  glove  dropped  from  her  hand.  1  diirtcd  forward  and 
picked  it  up. 

<  Take  it,  take  it»  my  lad/  said  Piiallii*  *If  the  lady%  eyes  speak 
truth,  the  challange  was  not  thrown  to  me.** 

"  I  will  bring  it  to  you,  madame,  exclaimed  I."  Whether  or  not 
she  heard  me,  T  c.nnnot  sav.    In  another  moment  she  was  seated  in 

her  p<»st-chHise,  and  a  tew  minutes  more,  out  of  sight." 

This  is  very  nearly  as  absurd  a  scene  as  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Sterne.  This  Mdlle.  Clermonde  afterwards 
brought  Fleury  into  another  scrape,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  with  one  of  her  admirers,  the  Comte  de  la  Touche- 
Treville;  and,  finally,  she  abandoned  the  poor  actor  for 
another  rival,  Desforgea.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of 
hep  jealousy  of  Jddlle.  Montansier,  a  lady  of  forty  yean  of 
age,  the  female  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles,  at* 
tached  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  then  near  the  end  of  bis 
luxurious  reign,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Dttbarry. 

The  first  acquaintance  which  Fleury  got  of  tlie  principal 
acfor>;  of  French  comedy  (»f  tiie  day,  was  at  a  dinner  given 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mdlle.DanguevilIe,  a  celebrated 
actress,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age.    Hero  he  met  St» 
Foil,  Dorat,  MdUe.  Drouin,  Mdlle.  La  Mothe,  Lekain,  and 
Preville,  all  famous  names  on  tiie  French  stage*  These 
friends  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Theatre  Franj^ais  to  im- 
prove himself  in  acting,  and  to  make  himself  fit  to  enter  as 
a  soci^taire  in  that  distinguished  company.  Mdlle, 
Dumesnil  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were,  at  this  time,  as  always, 
rival  actresses  in  the  great  roles  of  Bacine's  tragedies. 
The  former  had  been  supported  at  court  by  Madame  Dnoarry, 
and  the  latter  by  Madame  de  Tilleroi,  who  obtained  for  her 
protegee  the  part  of  Athalie,  at  the  court  iStes*  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  young  Dauphiness,  appeared  at  the  £ltea  of 
Versailles,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  all  be- 
holders, by  her  oeauty,  exceeding  youth,  dignified  manner 
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Hid  amiability.   Mdile.  Dumesnil  at  one  time  tlircw  so 
inneli  iery  eneroy  into  her  acting  of  Cleopatra,  that  the 
front  rank  of  the  pit  drew  back,  and  an  empty  space  was 
left  between  the  spectators  and  the  orchestra.    In  the  fifth 
act  of  that  play,  she  delivered  several  dreadful  imprecations 
which  80  roused  an  old  soldier,  stationed  at  the  side-scene^ 
tbat  he  pave  her  a  blow  in  the  back,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  "Vas-t'en,  chienne,  vas-t-en  &  tons  les  diablcs/' 
Being  ptincipallj  a  tragic  actress,  any  furthnr  mention 
of  h^  wonld  be  out  of  our  subject.   8he  died  at  Boulogne 
in  1803,  havmg  neariy  completed  her  90tli  year. 

ildile.  Clairon,  her  rival,  was  bom  at  Cond^,  in  Flan- 
deis,  the  native  country  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  and  having 
Kt«d  for  sevefttl  years  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  Opcta 
C<rmiqne,  obtained  at  length  the  privilege  of  double  to 
)ldUe.  Dangiieville,  in  the  parts  of  servant  maids  and  snch 
like  characters.    It  was,  and  still  is,  customaiy  at  the 
Theatre  Franc/aia  that  each  fir8t-iat«  actor  or  actress  should 
bare  a  pensonnaJre,  who  could  play  his  or  her  part  in  the 
.  ifaeoice  of  the  principal  player,  and  was  thence  called  the 
iiMe,  The  play-bills  were  made  out  only  with  the  names 
of  the  characters,  and  not  of  the  performers,  at  this  period, 
to  that  it  was  impossible  on  any  particular  night  to  discover 
wbo  were  the  actors.   Mdlle.  Clairon  afterwards  insisted 
«i  taking  up  several  of  the  parts  played  by  Mdlle.  Du- 
flWBoil,  and  although  she  never  attained  the  same  eminence 
JiSkahe  obtained  ffreat  celebrity.    She  was  once  put  in  the 

K*Km  of  Fort  1  Eveque,  for  refusing"  to  act  along  with 
boi«,  retired  immediately  after  from  tlie  theatre,  went  to 
Bve  ai  tlie  court  of  Mariirnive  uf  Anspacli,  and  puMislied 
memoirs,  in  whioli  she  attacked  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  au- 
iwered  her.    They  horh  di«'(l  in  the  same  year. 

Mdlle.  Dangneviile,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was 
celebrated  for  her  acting  of  prf}f.<  ro7rs,  sn/(hrcttes,  and 
wcL  iiko  characters.  Tier  manner  has  been  very  well 
tiescriW  by  Dorat  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"11  me  semble  la  voir,  roeil  brillant  do  g&ittf, 
Parler,  agir,  marcher  avec  l^ret^ ; 
Piquante  sans  apprit,  et  vive  sans  grimace, 
A  chaque  mouvement  decouvrir  une  grace, 
Souiir,  s'exprimer,  so  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindi^  le  jeu  muet  &  T^dair  du  debit. 
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Nuancor  tons  ses  tone,  vai  ior  fin^nre, 
Eeudrc  I'art  naturel,  et  purer  ia  nature." 

MoU  pronoanced  her  eulogiam  at  the  Lyc^e  dee  Arts  in 
1794»  and  her  bust  was  crowned  in  the  Octob^  following. 

Fleury  hoped,  in  the  year  1771,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lekain,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Fnmgalse, 
but  Belleconrt,  Mol^,  and  Monvel,  the  three  reigning  artiatea 
of  the  day,  op})03ed  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lyona^ 
to  take  up  an  engagement  there,  at  the  theatre  of  which 
Madame  Lolireau  was  manager.  This  lady  had  been  deprived 
ot*  her  situation  by  means  of  an  intrigue  got  up  by  some 
of  her  enemies  with  an  nnder-secrelui}'  of  the  famous 
Tni'u'ot.  A  douceur  of 8000  livres  per.annum  was  proiniscJ 
to  tiic  understrapper  to  complete  the  job  ;  but  Louis  XVI:, 
to  whom  the  queen  represented  the  matter,  disniis.-ed  his 
minister,  and  reinstated  the  lady-iiiaoager.  The  cele- 
brated Alalesherhcs  resigned  at  the  same  time,  on  account 
of  the  (h"=5mis8al  of  his  Irieiid. 

The  hr.-t  part  acted  by  Fleury  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Franeais  was  the  cliaracter  of  Egy6llte  in  **  Merope.*' 
Be  I'ejt  when  he  came  ou  the  age  perfectly  confounded  and 
bewildered,  until  Mdlle.  Dume^nil,  who  played  along  with 
him,  suggested  the  opening  words  of  his  part,  when  ho  wonc 
on  smoothly,  ^ho  atterwards  gave  him  a  hottie  of  boullloti 
dc  poiilct,  (c\\\vkm  broth),  mixed  with  some  winr^ 
(her  usual  beverage)  to  keep  up  his  nerves  and  £?pinrs. 
Dellecourt  wns,  at  this  timo,  one  of  the  Ieadiii<r  eumie 
urturs.  Lie  had  succeeded  G randval,  and  being  patr*  i ii^ed  bv 
M.dc*  Richelieu. endeavoured  to  rival  l^kain,  but  ieit  himself 
obliged  to  crive  up  the  trial.  With  a  handsome  yverson,  he 
became  a  correct  and  pleasing,  though  never  a  brilliant, actor, 
and  could  dance  a  minuet  in  almost  i'aultiess  stjde.  He  was 
old,  and  about  to  retire,  and  to  him  Fleury  hoped  to 
succeed.  Mole  proved  a  very  ditiicult  nnodel  to  imitate  ; 
he  had  a  hesitation  iu  his  speech,  and  an  unpleasiiig  delivery ; 
yet  he  continued  to  be  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  an  especial 
I'avorite  with  the  ladies.who  flocked  at  one  time  to  his  house  in 
such  numbers,  when  he  lay  ill,  that  the  street  was  crammed 
with  emblazoned  carriages.  Louis  XY.  himself  sent  twice 
to  enquire  alter  his  health,  because  H.  Dubarry  favored 
him.    Monvel  was  diminutive  without  dignity,  his  voice 
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hush  and  lery  thin,  yet  he  rose  very  nearly  to  tbc  height 
9/  JLekuD  m  tragedy.    Preville  was  an  universal  actor ; 
be  bad  origiaaily  ran  away  Irom  his  father's  house,  became 
sn  apprentice  to  a  mason,  afterwards  a  clerk  to  a  notary, 
aod  fioallj,  through  admiration  for  the  acting  of  Poisson, 
took  to  tile  stage,  on  which  he  shone  for  many  years. 

Lekain,  a  great  Mend  to  Fleury,  is  represented  by 
MdUe.  OUiiron,  in  her  memoirs,  to  have  been  very  plain 
in  fece  and  figure,  vulgar  in  his  manners  in  private,  and 
wmewhat  ungainly ;  he  was,  however,  the  p:reat  tragic 
p  i-^ormer  of  the  age.  On  the  3rd  February,! 7 7S,  he  appeared 
at  the  Theatre  rnuionis.  in  **  Vendomc.'Nvhicli  character  he 
pertbrmed  to  perfection.    Ai  this  time  he  lived  with  a  very 
intimate  friend,  Madame  Benuit.  Another  lady,  wiili  whuiu 
he  foniierly  had  hada/><^/,<f/;/i.  w a3  predentin  the  theatre  that 
evefii'i^r,  aii  l  thrown  into  ruplures  by  the  acticn  of  the 
pLvcr.  iMadame  Ben«Mt  conceived  some  jealousy  on  account 
of  thU,  and  received  tlie  actor  on  his  return  wiih  a  st«)rrn 
of  tears.    The  consefjiK  iicc  wa>  that  he  got  a  lit,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  hours,  in  hit^  41)th  year.  Voltaire 
came  to  Pari.-  \ho  very  dny  on  w  inch  Lckaiii  wa^3  buricl, 
after  an  a>acnce  oi'  tweuLy-ijeven  years,  to  i?ee  liis  own 
tia^iy  of  **  Irene"  perfonned.  The  death  of  the  principal 
snpjiwrier  of  it,  in  wlioni  he  relied,  aftected  the  Philosopher 
of  fVpnev      much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  fainted.  He 
^^a?.  ljuwever.  consoled  shortly  aft«'r,  at  the  fifth  rc]>res(jii- 
tati  n  of  the  piay,  by  his  bnstlxinn  produced  on  the  t^tajj^c 
aQ<i  crowned  by  the  actorSi  uuiid  a  burst  of  onthusiasm 
from  the  audience. 

Mnle  had  taken  some  untbrtunate  dislike  to  M.  Flenry, 
and  prevented  for  a  long  time  his  being  admit f'-d  as  a 
Bocietaire  of  the  Theatre  Franf»ais.  At  lon<rth  this  was 
arninfred  by  ^ladarne  Campan,  by  introducing  Flcury  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  commanded  his  reception.  The  iSrst 
efect  of  this  success  was  that  he  had  a  duel  with  Dugazon, 
eacii  new  actor  being  obliged  to  serve  his  noviciate  in  the 
^ofd  ezeidse,  before  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of 
tbe  Utmpe.   The  two  became  at  once  great  fiiends. 

The  green-room  at  the  Theatre  P'rangais  became  the  resort 
of  all  the  Hite  of  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  am^^Tip:  the 
rest  Beaumarchais  and  Goldoni.   Two  activ.-ses,  Mdlle. 
Stimral  and  Madame  Vestrla,  were  rivals,  and  divided  com- 
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pletely  a<ircrdo  parties  in  the  capital.  The  former  had  some 
intimacy  with  tne  Duke  de  Dunis^  who  wrote  her  some 
letters  privately,  supporting  her  claims.  She  was  injudicious 
enough  to  publish  those ;  me  Duke  de  Durae  became  so 
indignant  at  the  discloaiires  that  he  used  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  the  fair  offender  sent  into  exile  at  Clermont 
in  Beauvoisin,  a  species  of  punishment  reserved  for  disgra- 
ced ministers.  She  was  degraded  Irom  her  place  as  soci^taire 
and  forbidden  to  act  in  tbeprovinces.  Her  sister  having  been 
appointed  to  play  in  her  stead,  when  she  appeared  in 
the  piece  of  '*TancrMe"  the  audiencehecame  sb  entbnsiastiCt 
that  she  was  borne  off  the  etagc  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  pit  raised  a  shout  for  *'  hes  deux  Sainval/*  which  tbe 
guards  could  not  quell. 

Marie  Antoinette  conceived  the  project  of  getting  a  wife 
for  Fleury.  Bhe  i)roposed  Mdllc.  Racecourt,  to  whom  the 
actor  politely  objected.  This  lady,  when  seventeen  years 
of  iv^v,  had  been  so  aspersetl  in  her  character  by  a  letter  of 
Voltaire,  that  she  fell  into  a  life  oi  givat  expense,  and,  , 
getting  into  debt  to  llie  extent  of  1UO,UOO  crowns,  was 
obliged  to  lly  into  the  Netherlands.  Hubsequcnlly  the 
qiKH'n  insisted  on  ber  being  received  npiiii  into  the  theatre, 
paid  hor  dcU^,  and  wished  her  to  iii;iitv  Fleury  :  she, 
bow cvi-r,  relieved  biiii,  by  ninuing  away  with  the  IViucf 
d'Ui  uiii.  At  this  time  Bellccour  died,  and  Fleury  suc- 
ceeded tu  his  position  in  thp  roiii)  any. 

Private  Lheatricnl?*  now  b(  (*5i'.iic  v(  j  y  iniich  in  fnsbiou  at 
the  court,  without  the  iviiowicdge  or  ap}»rov:il  of  iho  kinsr. 
The  Comtede  Provence,  and  the  (^)nl^e  d'Artoi.-,  alierwards 
liOnis  XVIII.,  and  (.'barb-s  X.,  uned  to  perfurui  at  them, 
but  privately,  and  l)ebintl  a  ^en-eii,  so  that  if  nnv  ]>orc>on 
not  initiated  bap|'e?ied  to  eonie  in.  tlje  ^icene  \vu:^  ciu.^f^d  hy 
a  sliding  panel,  and  the  eouipaiiy  be^-an  to  play  nt  battle- 
door  and  slinttlecoek.  Marie  Antoinette  at  ]eiit»:tb  obi nined 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  these  reproseiitation.-i.  ilc  ovca 
attended  the  rebearr^als,  but  oljjected  lo  the  kissing  scenes, 
and  couLriiod  lotxily  to  preveiif  nnv  repetition  of  them. 
The  qucen'ii  appearance  m  very  wcii  described  aa  follows  : — 

"  Her  eyes,  though  not  large,  had  a  power  of  ejLpression  whioh 
rendered  tliem  a  perfect  index  of  ber  mind.  Her  skin  was  delicatelj 
fair,  and  the  contour  of  her  n<H»k  and  «hottl<!t  r>  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  mouth,  tboiigh  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  baa  h&m 
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tanned  ^  Aattrian  Up,  was  exceediaglf  pretty,  and  hnd  that  pout* 
im^  expreMiM  whieb  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  raanj  or  the 

characters  she  personated.  In  Blaiz^  9t  Babtt,"  for  example^ 
nothing  cnnW  1 ,  tnorc  charming  thaa  her  manner  of  half-recitingt 
hdf-iinging,  the  fullowitrc:  linos  :  — 

*  Le  soir  on  <hin?a  sur  rhcrhettf*, 

Blaise  et  uio*  dous  dan.sions  tous  deux; 

Mais  il  me  quitta  pour  Lisctte 
Qui  Tint  ae  iiieler  k  dos  jeuz/  '* 

The  Conn^'li'^  ItMlioime  now  becauie  n  rival  of  the  CoiiKHlie 
Frftnr'ai«o.  tiirowing  ovprbofird  it«  own  language,  and 
hringrinLT  t'Twnrd  fkrfps  in  ilie  veriiaciilnr.  This  can^'od  a 
coimi' iiiir  iniiuericp  by  tho  ]n!t<T  company,  in  ^^Ilich 
FI^Tiry  ably  a??T.-tr'd  ]»y  M<!11'\  Contjif.  n  pujiil  of 
Preville.  had  been  received  the  Th<'atre  FraiH*ni?  nt 
•  v^ry  eariy  ml'*'^,  and  pbiy^fl  K5uzaniio  in  Beaumniv  hais* 
*'  Alurriage  of  Fig^iro"  wii  h  great  efiect.  Marivanx's  plays, 
to  which  pbe  gave  eoine  vogne,  snited  her  exceedingly  well 
until  hor  person  attained  too  innch  enbonpoii-t  for  the  petit 
yn  of  these  pieces.  Marie  Antoinette  ordered  snddenly 
the  comedy  of  hn  Gouvemsuit^/'  of  which  the  actrepg 
knew  not  one  single  line ;  phe  wn5»  obliged  to  learn  off  5U0 
verses  in  tl  i  - 1  lort  space  of  twenty-lour  hours,  and  performed 
ber  part  in  iirdt-rate  style.  The  occasion  snggested  to  hor 
the  Mowing  witty  saying,  J'ignorais  oik  etait  le  siege  de 
la  a  menioire,  je  sais  4  present  qni*il  est  dans  le  creur." 
8he  died  in  181^,  of  cancer,  having  become  a  perfect  saint 
tt  the  end  of  her  life. 

It  might  be  well  to  notice  here  the  different  migrations 
which  the  French  comedy  underwent  from  the  time  of 
Moliere,  His  troupe  was  at  first  stationed  in  ltj.)8,  bya 
grant  of  Louis  XIV. » at  the  Petit  Bourbon,  rn  iii  the  Louvre, 
and,  two  years  after,  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
wiiich  bad  been  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1634,  for  the  use 
of  RotiH)ii  and  Pierre  Cknrneille.  The  death  of  the  great 
dramatist  sent  his  company  to  wander,  first  to  the  Rue 
Oa^egaod,  next  to  the  Rne  des  Fosses  St.  0ermain,  and 
to  the  TniilerieB,  where  they  were  in  1770.  Twelye  years 
tfierwards  the  "  Od^on^'  began  to  be  bnflt,  and  they  estab- 
li^^hed  themselyes  in  it.  nnder  the  name  of  the  Theatre 
haiif^ab.  Ajraln  Ibey  changed  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation 
»  1790,  and  foially'  the  present  Theatre  l?Yanr:ais,  buOt  in 
1787,  was  ceded  to  them  in  1799,  where  they  have  remained 
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since,  dometimeB  under  the  appellation  of  "  Theatre  de  la 
Republiqae/'  and  sometimes  simply  called^  la  Comedie 
Fniiif^uise."  An  allowance  for  its  support  has  been  m&de 
by  the  state  of  200,000  francs  a  year,  under  the  snperin* 
tendance  of  a  royal  or  imperial  commissioner.  We  have 
before  Noticed  the  difference  of  aocietaires  and  pt  nsionaires, 
besides  which  it  would  seem  that  there  are  now  elhesj  or 
pupils,  who  bind  themselves  to  the  theatre,  which  has  a 
ri^i'ht  to  their  services,  lo  the  exclusion  of  any  other  ?ta<re 
within  the  confines  of  France.  Mdlle.  Kachel,  whu,  it  is 
helieved, became  a  pupil  ut  \\w  institution, at  one  time  resisted 
this  ordiiiaiici'  very  strenuously,  but  was  obliged  io  lly  to 
KiighiiiJ  or  .ViiifM'icn,  in  urder  tu  make  use  of  her  talent 
outside  the  theutro.  * 

\\  licii  ilie  company  transferred  themselves  to  the  new 
theatre  of  the    ( )dcou"  in  it  was  considered  a  gi'eat 

innovulion  to  provide  seats  in  the  pit.  La  llarj>c,  the  famous 
critic,  shewed  liiinself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
fur  these,  uu  the  j^-rouiid  that  no  first  porl'ormauce  had  a 
cliance  with  a  standing  pit,  liable  to  cabal  at  any  moment, 
and  enough  to  mar  the  success  oi'any  [lioce.  lie  brought  out 
at  the  new  theatre,  with  unexampled  success,  a  piece  enti- 
tled, "  Moliere  {\  la  nonvclle  salle,"  and  fell  in  love  wiih  a 
young  lady,  JJdlle.  (Jeophile.  a  third-rate  dancer  at  the 
opera,  hecansi;  she  apjdauded  it.  La  llarpe  wns,  however, 
generally  disliked  ;  his  egregious  vanity  rmdered  him 
geiir'rally  ridiciiloup.  A  witty  writer  of  tiio  day  made  the 
loUowiug  epigram  upon  him : — 

"  Si  Yous  Youdrez  faire  bientot, 
Une  fortune  immense  autant  que  legitime^ 

II  faut  acbeter  La  Harpe  ce  qu*il  Yaut^ 
Et  le  vendre  ce  qu'if  s  estime." 

Dugazon  endeavoured  now  to  negoti-ate  a  niarr.a^e  for 
his  friend.  The  object  was  a  Mdlle.  Lu/.i,  who  had  retired 
from  the  stage  at  liliy  years  of  age.  with  a  moderate  fortune 
of  lc*>,"UM  I'rancs  per  annum,  ami  turned  devotee.  Fleury» 
however,  alter  a  tew  visits,  broke  otl  the  connexion,  saying 
"  that  it  was  infinitely  easier  to  become  a  martyr  than  a 
saint/'  He  afterwards  gained  further  promotion  as  a  senior 
associate  in  the  company  by  the  departure  of  MouYel  for 
Stockholm,  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  Sweden. 
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In  the  1784,  Befnimarcliais  first  produced  his 
"  Mamage  of  Figaro."  Tlio  success  of  tlic  *•  Biirbor  of 
fieFille**  prompted  him  to  go  on  with  the  piece,  notwith- 
itanding  that  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  court.  This 
lemarkable  man,  bom  in  17i32,  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, in  which  trade  he  invented  a  pt^'culiar  t^pecies  of 
escapement,  which  was  disputed  with  him.  lie  pkaded  his 
own  cause  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gained  his 
tirst  laurol?*.  llo  obtainc<i  an  iiitiaiaie  acquaintance  with 
ihe  (laiightLTs  uf  Louis  XV.,  by  whose  means  he  was  able  to 
i^iiluence  the  king  to  many  benevolent  actions,  amoDt::  the 
ff?t  that  of  visiting  ar.d  a})[)rt)vinLr  the  Ecole  iMilitairc, 
which  had  hrcn  luunde<l  by  Paris  Duvirney,  the  patron  of 
tk  future  th  amatist.  Ikainnurcliais  entered  into  several 
liirore  specululiuns  as  a  merchant,  one  of*  which,  the  supplv- 
i3g  the  North  Aniericiin  colonies,  at  that  time  in  revolt, 
with  aroijj  and  provisions,  Iji'ought  to  liiin  a  con-itji  rahle 
fortune.  His  tirst  essav  in  the  dramatic  art  wa.<  crowned 
with  success.  Up  to  his  time,  from  that  of  Moliere,  there 
liad  been  no  author,  m  we  said  before,  of  nwae  tlmn  medi- 
ocre talent.  It  would  be  u^f'U'.^s  to  repeat  the  list  (»f  tlio.-e 
wijt>  i-.^saved  French  com"(]y  dnrinpr  tbat  period  ;  thi  ir 
nanic>  are  too  numerous,  and  their  works  too  little  w-irth 
Boticiiip:.  SnfHce  it  to  say  that  the  taste  of  the  publii*  had 
ij  coiiie  completely  de^'eTierate,  as  were  their  manners. 
Aii^urdity  and  extra vairance  had  |)ossession  of  the  stai''*',  as 
well  afl  of  the  salons,  in  which  a  wittv  woi*d  with  a  r/n)/Ue 
entendre  v> a never  to  be  heard  IJeaninarchais  unih  rteok 
to  do  away  with  the  false  customs  and  the  servile  s]urit  of  the 
aer.  He  commenced  with  the  pi(>ce  of  Ivigvnie."  which, 
however,  must  be  said  to  be  somewhat  improper  in  its  jilot, 
wherein  a  young  lady,  who  believes  t]i;if  she  is  yi'  hlini^ 
herseh'  to  a  legitimate  husband,  finds  that  she  has  talleu 
iflto  the  snares  of  an  artful  seducer.- 

Of  a  different  character  was  his  second  piece,  Les  Deux 
Amis,"  in  w^hich  he  depicts  the  iimtual  atiection  of  a  youth- 
ful pair  who  had  been  brooght  up  toffether  from  their  iti- 
&ncv ;  and  the  joy  of  the  parents  of  each  at  the  happiness 
of  tlieir  children.  Neither  of  these  plays,  however,  were 
calcuhrted  to  produce  any  great  effect,  being  rather  of 
ftserioiu  and  afflicting  kind.  He  was  engaged  besidce  in 
some  hwaalta,  which  brought  out  his  talent  before  the 
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ublic,  and  showed  his  power  of  (MaiicJy.  This^  iiidncud 
im  to  Luru  Lis  attuntioii  to  the  in  unliable  skleofthn  (harrifi, 
and  he  prepared  tlie  "  Barber  ot"  Seville,"  at  tirdt  a  couiic 
opera,  in  which  several  pretty  Spanish  nnd  Italian  air^  were 
introduced.  The  Cuiiiulie  Italienne,  to  wliichit  wa.s  oHered. 
retust'd  to  \miv^  it  out,  so  that  he  ihiuul  liiiii^ielf  obliged  to  r»*- 
trencii  liic  arias,  cut  it  down  to  four,  instead  of  five,  acts,  and 
hand  it  uver  to  the  Coniudie  Franoni;^,  where  it  obtained  very 
considerabU  success.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Beuumar- 
chais  intended,  by  the  character  ot*  Figaro,  to  depict  much 
of  his  own  manner,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  persdniiy 
Liniselt  by  a  personage  so  gross  and  full  of  elTrontery. 

As  we  said  bel'ore,  lieauniarchais  brought  otit  his  comedy 
of  the    Marrian^eof  Fiiraro,"in  the  veJir  1784.    The  man- 
ners  and  fashions  of  this  aire,  in  Paris,  were  nionstronsly 
ridiculous,      Young  girls  in  hoops,  married  ladies  in  frocks,, 
fashions  a  la  Maiiborough,  scarlet  coats  with  black  buttons, 
little  hats,  enoniious  mossos  of  trmled  liair,  and  ]>ictorial 
waistcoats  0/dlet  de  gra7}ds  hommes  covered  with  the  por- 
traits of  Dostaing,  Broglie,  Condt',  and  La  Jf'ayette)/'  The 
cures  even  turned  marchwnda  de  modeSf  and  establi-^bcl 
bazaars  to  sell  millinery.    All  these  things  were  fair  objeeU 
of  Bat  ire  ;  while  the  taste  of  the  public  iu  comedy  bMune 
complete  ly  <  ifemiuate ;  incapable  of  appreciating  the  manly 
plays  of  iiloliere,  or  even  Kegnard.   Tlie  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  was  tirst  read  at  the  home  of  the  Duchease  de 
\'illeroi,  but  the  king  refused  his  consent  to  its  performance. 
It  had  been,  however,  attem])ted  to  produce  it  ai  the  Theatre 
of  the  Menus  Piaisirs;  Mdile.  Contat  was  c^sultedon 
the  cast  of  the  characters,  whrn  the  king's  order  again 
arrired,  prohibiting  its  being  played.    Five  or  six  hnoared 
carriages  were  turned  away  from  the  door  of  the  Thefttie^ 
and  Beaumarchais  was  obliged  to  pay  the  ezpenaea^ 
10,  or  12,0()0  livres,  out  of  his  own  pocket,   M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil  obtained  permission  to  have  it -acted  at  his  country 
residence  at  Qenevilliers,  after  a  revision  by  M«  Ghiillard*  aS 
the  French  Academy.   The  Queen,  the  Comte  d'Artoitf^  and 
other  court  personages,  were  present.  The  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil,  Minister  of  ihd  Interior,  had  been  the  great  opponeot  of 
the  piece,  but  Beaumarcliais  managed  to  get  round  him,  by 
lea^ong  the  play  to  him,  adopting  some  of  hia  bon  maU, 
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and  takmi;  tlie  crnour  of  u  pa^-e's  rilthoii  frmn  Mine,  tie  • 
Maiignoii.  It  \va.s  uii'iouitrt'  I  u'rigtb  in  ilic  bills,  tli(J 
27th  of  February,  17^4,  and  iiali  Paris  tl)i;kcti  to  olitain 
Iifket5.  Titifd  ladies  descended  I'ruru  their  <'arriH«ri\-,  and 
In-^irod  the  crowd  to  aiiow  them  to  juiss.  Many  'liiied  in 
the  b'>x''s  they  had  hired ;  the  luaiso  bein-j: nearly  iraostdrmed 
into  a  restaurant.  I'reville,  Mdlle.  6ainval,  Mn|e,  l^a'j'in- 
court,  and  Mdlie.  Olivier,  supported  the  aclinir  ably,  bni  the 
great  success  was  due  to  iy.diie.  (Joutar,  wIkj  playt  ii  Su/aune, 
til*'  ^ouor*'tie,  and  so  enchanted  I'reville,  that  u  licu  tlujplay 
cndeii,  he  ran  up  and  endnaeed  her,  crying:  "  This  is 
niy  tiret  infidelity  U)  Mdlle.  i>an;i'uevillc."  The  first  twenty 
ritrhts  of  the  r<in  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  (  'oinedie 
i  raiH  'ais,  i  K){},iM)0  tmncs,  and  the  rage  tor  it  scarcely  abated 
<i  irinir  eiglity  more  representations. 

The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  piece,  is  that  which  gave 
eclat  to  Moliere's  and  others,  that  it  lashed  the  moiais  of 
the  time,  and  spoke  in  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  govern- 
ment, bastiie,  press,  police,  and  censorship.  it  was  sub- 
sequently pertbrmed  privately  before  tlie  king,  by  the  queen 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  acted  Figaro  with  considerable 
talent.  .  Beaumarchaia  has  been  since  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  great  French  revolution.  He  afterwards  pro- 
duced *•  La  Mere  Coupable,"  a  continuation  of  the  former 
i^paaish  subjects,  and  an  imitation  of  Tartuffe also 
"Tarare,"  a  comic  opera  of  very  little  note.  ITe  lost  his 
fortune  by  an  endeavour  to  publish  a  magnitioent  edition  of 
^oltaire*8  works,  sn  1  by  other  speculations  during  the 
lievokition,  which  all  bat  took  away  his  life,  with  that  of 
inany  other  rsmarkahle  men.  He  died  suddenly  in 
^•iflioat  any  previous  illness. 

Francois  ae  Neufchateau,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  Pamela/'  had  been  originally  brought  np  to  thelaw. 
He  was,  liowe?6r,  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  the  niece  of 
aa  actor,  and  consequently  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro* 
ftisdoa^  contented  himself  with  an  appointment  of  balla^ 
ia  the  provinces,  which  he  purchased.  His  wife  relieved 
him  shortly  after  of  her  sinister  influence  by  dying ;  on 
wbioh  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  This  came  to 
him  very  soon  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lady,  for  whom  he 
propf»8efl  and  was  accepted.  On  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
vbsn  the  bridal  feast  was  ready,  his  ikther  brought  him 
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iQto  the  garden  for  a  ^liort  stroll,  and,  producing  a  pistoi, 
p'avely  announced  that  tliat  should  be  the  lastdavofhiu  own 
life,  as  he  had  fallen  in  love  witli  the  yonn^  lady  to  whom 
FrniM'ois  was  aljout  to  be  married.  Tlii?*  so  hnn-ified  tlie 
Yuunu'nian,  that  he  lied  i'roiii  the  scene,  and  could  H"t  to  Im; 
heani  of  I'oi'  many  years.  lie  was  supposed  dead,  and  an 
edition  of  his  workri  about  being  brought  out  by  the  Abbe 
GeoftVoy,  when  he  reappeared,  and  otl'ered  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Lesialative  ABsembly,  for  which  he  was 
elected.  He  shared  the  im])risonment  of  the  Erench  come- 
dians in  the  Luxembourg,  and  being  afterwards  raised  to  the 
Imperial  Senate  by  Napoleon,  became  one  of  the  principal 
persons  who  a8.'?isted  in  reviving  the  French  drama,  after  it 
had  been  cm  shed  and  disgraced  by  the  barbariiiea  and 
terrors  of  the  Uevoiution, 

Preville  and  his  wife,  linzard,  and  Mdlle.  Fanier,  all  re- 
tired fruhi  the  Theatre  together.  The  tirst  two  removed  to 
a  small  estate  near  beulis,  and  had  a  box  in  the  private 
Theatre  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Here  they  once  receiYed 
the  royal  honors  of  an  obdsaoce  from  the  actors  in  a  piece, 
with  the  prince  at  their  head,  in  the  same  maimer  as  if  the 
king  were  present.  Brizard  B(t  himself  about  coilectioff  a 
large  library,  binding  the  books  with  his  own  hand.  He 
invented  a  curious  system  of  paying  himself  every  Saturday 
evening,  for  his  labour  during  the  week,  and  l>Miiimg  over 
the  propeeds  to  the  poor. 

At  this  time  a  vorv  prood  moral  comedy.  '^TEcoledes 
Peres,"  by  M.  Peyre,  was  brought  out  by  the  couipiiuy, 
and  j?o  pleased  the  court,  that  it  war*  firdered  to  be  played 
at  the  private  royal  Theatre,  a  inagnihcent  sword  pi'esented 
to  the  author,  and  a  splendid  drees  coat  sent  lo  Flenry,  to 
be  used  in  bis  part.  Unfortunately  this  required  a  plain 
one,  but  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  some  play  should 
be  performed,  in  which  it  might  be  shown  to  advantage. 
Fleury  chose  *'  Turcaret,"  m  which  be  performed  the  Mar- 
quis, a  drunken  character,  and  so  much  to  the  life,  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  e^'^laiined  :  "  1  have  seen  Mole  in  the  Mar- 
(juis  de  Lauret,  \>ut  he  srcmed  to  have  {rot  drunk  onlv  on 
pi  nuttn:  Fleury  6  drunkenness  was  tlie  drunkenness  ol 
cliamjiajj^iie.^' 

A  strange  incident  occurred  to  Mdlle.  Contat  one  day. 
She  was  driving  over  the  Pout  JSeuf  in  her  whisky,  a  specifis 
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of  gig  then  the  rage,  and  nui  agaiiisl  a  gentleman,  wiio  er.« 
detfomed  to  apoto^pBe  for  being  in  the  way.  She,  however. 
iMted  the  apology,  saying  that  she  had  cried  out  g^^'' 
tad  lie  had  never  looked  round.  He  retorted  "  Truly, 
Madame,  you  have  more  need  to  say  gare  now,  when  I  do 
look  round.  The  danger  is  in  looking  at  you."  This  com- 
pliment produced  pome  curiosity  in  the  actrcfs  to  find  out 
ber  ndijiirer,  who  sent  her  a  Tiotc  a  few  davs  Hfturwards, 
siirneJ  "  iit-iiry/'  and  requesting h^  r  (o  attend  a  rehearealof 
a.^niall  piece  at  the  Comedie  Italienne.  She  discovered 
tiiUequently  that  the  personage  was  no  less  tlian  Prince 
flaiiy  of  Prussia.  The  piece,  afterwards  brought  out 
imdor  the  aundoes  of  Mdue.  Oout^  and  Fleury,  was  eu- 
tided  "  Lea  Benx  Pages/'  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Frederick  the  Ureat,  where  lie  placed  a  rouleau  of 
docats  in  the  pooketof  apage,while  sleeping, who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  his  pension  home  to  bis  aged  mother.  It 
produced  a  very  favourable  impr  ssion  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
notwithstanding''  thr  pn hi i cation  of  a  book,  by  iMirabeau, 
coatainiug  many  Bcandalous  and  libellous  uuitt«'r-*  erHicrrn- 
ing  the  court  at  lierlin.  Prince  ilenry  caused  a  gold  snuii- 
boi  tobe  presented  to  Fleury  on  the  occasion,  surmounted 
with  the  trait  ol"  the  great  i'rederick,  surrounded  by 
WiUttatB ;  assuring  him.  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  com- 
pletely fulfilled  a  saying  of  the  illustrious  captain ;  "  feeling 
athe  aiamspring  of  every  great  eflbrt." 

Daiingthe  severe  winter  of  1783-4  theCom^die  Frantjaise 
Ivonght  out  Corioianus,'*  by  La  Harpe,  for  the  benetit  of 
the  poor.  There  was  a  full  nouee,  although  the  play  met 
Dut  a  very  coUl  reception,  and  gave  rise  to  a  witty  epigram 
hj  M.  de  Champcenetz 

"  Pour  les  pauvres,  la  comedie 

Joue  une  pauvre  Tragddie ; 
C'est  bien  le  cas  en  veritc, 
De  Tapplaudir  en  charity." 

A  iStewas  also  got  up  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose  at 
the  winter  Vauxhall,  where  all  Paris,  and  all  grades  of 
■ociety  evinced  great  liberality.  La  Harpe  met  hia  enemy, 
M.  do  Champcenetz,  there,  when  a  laughable  incident 
oc'^Tirrpil.  At  one  of  the  h  ttrry  tables  the  Marquis  de 
^^'i^&ideigQe,  au  officer  ot  carabiniers,  won  a  small  china 
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figure,  wliich  represented  an  old  eliiYeringr  man  trying  to 
warm  himself,  lie  held  it  up  to  the  oonipany,  and  aaKed 
aloud,  *•  What  do  you  call  this  *•  A  Coriolanus,"  replied 
a  voice  from  the  crowd.  La  llarpe,  who  was  standing  near, 
iniinrdiately  fasteued  on  M.  de  Champceuetz  as  liisreviler, 
and  11  lively  altercation  occurred  between  thcin,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  The  suiu  ul'  mouey  col- 
lected at  the  difFercnt  theatn\s  for  the  i«'lief  of  the  poor 
amduuted  to  Jit), 079  livres  ;  but  the  cutc.^  of  the  ditTerent 
parishes  would  not  receive  it  i'vom  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
They  were  obliged  to  Laud  it  over  to  the  lientenaut  of 
police. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  tlio  prriod  \\\wn  the  n'volutioTKiry 
spirit  appeared  in  Parif»,  arid  the  cluhH  l)eijr:\n  to  bo  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  city.    The  tone  of  nociety  became  coiopletely 
ehaiii^T'd  ;  every  one  talked  of  cuu^tmitions,  laws,  the 
riglits  of  the  peojde,   <^c.,  even  thf  green-room  of  the 
Comeilie  was  iTivniled  by  the  mama.    It  wms  then  that 
Ghenier's  famous  tragedy  of  **  Charles  IX.^' appeare<i  on 
the  scene.  Like  the  "  Marriage  of  Fi^rai-o  of  Iknuimarchaii?, 
it  may  hesaidtobetlie  precursor  of  the  revolution.  The  ]>laT, 
however,  jtrA-lnfo*!  n      r  jr  s  of  eartlirpiake  in  the  theati-f^; 
■Fleury,  Da/jiicoun,  Coutut,  nn«1  Kaiicoiirt.  at  nTi-*  side, 
demand'^]  a  (NTTnin  cn?t  of  characters;  Taima,  i>iigazon, 
and  Madame  Vesiri:?.  insisted  on  another.    In  fact  (  'lit'  iiier 
had  given  over  to  Talnia  the  principal  ]mrt  in  the  play,  us 
some  j^nid,  jnerely  because  Saint- Fal  had  refused  it.  It  was 
lon]i<sl  upon  by  some  of  the  societaires  as  a  feiidal  assertion 
of  riglit  on  the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  company, 
and  as  such  rcpisfed.    The  subject  of    Charles  IX.'  was 
the  massacre  ot  JSt.  Bartholomew,  and  introduced  acardinjtl 
on  the  stage,  an  unheard-of  novelty.    Its  other  name, 
.     I'Ecole  des  Rois,"  and  many  incidents  in  the  drama, 
caused  it  to  be  displeasing  to  the  court,  which  tbrbad  the 
performance.   The  company  fell  into  (iisre])ute  with  the 
public,  and  were  accusea  of  keeping  back  Talma  in  order 
to  bring  forward  Larive,  who  reappeared  at  ibis  time  en 
the  atage,  for,  aa  Fleury  says,  ^*  Larive  was  a  theatripal 
Montmoreney-^an  ncior  for  the  aristocracy ;  Talms  was 
the  actor  of  a  revolutionized  people.** 

Tahna,  whose  father  was  a  dentist,  was  born  in  the  year 
17d^.    He  reai(h*d  ibr  a  considerable  time  in  London,  and 
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cTtnced  so  mach  taleiit  that  Lurd  Uarcutirt  ^bewed  a  great 
deaiiv  to  have  him  bn>u^lit  up  for  tiie  EnglUIi  stage.  Uo 
femo7e<i,  however,  to  Parid»  and  being  very  much  struck 
with  the  playing  of  tlic  luost  popular  actors  of  the  day 
th.re.  foot  ledsons  in  dfThnnntioTi  from  Mole,  and  hehi 
l>uga2on  as  a  uuntel  in  iwinu-  li^  ti^re  his  cycd.  lie  umlr 
iiu  debut  a*  *•  St'i.l.-"'  ill  ili**  irriLre'lv  of  **  Mahuiut'i,'*  in 
17^7,  ]»i'L'  lnciii^^  only  a  vfry  i-nliiiary  impression  on  the 
ynblk.  V\  hat  broujrhi  uiiii  lirsi  prt)niint'uily  forward,  and 
loada  him  exceedingly  popular,  were  his  extreme  republican 
opioioiiB,  and  the  afl'air  of  the  play  of  **  Charles  IX./' 
which  we  shall  now  relate. 

.Mirabeaa,the  famous  orator,  yislted  the  foyer  of  theThea- 
trt*  Fi-anoais,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
"Charles  IX."  for  the  fete  of  the  Federation,  when  the 
Pfoven<;^al  Deputies  wrre  to  ha  pr<iflent  in  Paris.  Aiolc 
iritjti  to  support  .\jirab»'uu ]»mposition,  aa  he  adniirud 
the  man  extremely,  but  tiie  wiiole  compnuy  decided 
on  refusing"  the  request  of  the  orator.  The  dt'jmti.'-*  them- 
?elveB  wrote  to  demanci  ihc  rcprcrcntuliuu,  bui  iiwm  again 
polittly  declined.  The  Federalists  took  umbrage,  and 
thiestened  to  oall  tlie  aetors  to  account.  On  the  evening 
ef  the^lst  February,  1790,  the  Deputies  were  at  their 
puBts  ui  the  theatre,  and  when  Kaudet  appeared  in  tlie  play 
of"  Epimenide,"  loud  cries  were  raised  lor  Giarles  IX.** 
Kiadet  stated  that  it  coald  not  he  played,  as  two  of  tho 
ptincipal  actors,  Madame  Vestrid  and  f5t.  Prix,  were  ill. 
Taloin,  however, came  forward, and  said  tlif  audience  should 
\me  "Charles  IX.''  pfrluniicd,  as  Maduiiic  Vo^Jtris  wila  in 
I'un  ihi-atre  and  wiiim;,''  to  play  her  part,  while  iliat  of  St. 
Prix  liiij^ht  be  easily  I'-ud.  U  became  absolutely  necessary 
DOW  iur  the  corps  drauiatique  to  yield  lu  the  popular  voice 
lod  bring  out  the  forbidden  tragedy. 

It  went  off  as  was  expected,  in  first-rate  style,  Talma 
Mvpaasing  himself  in  the  representation  of  his  r^/e*  A  earioas 
incident,  Bowever,  occorf sa  at  it.  It  had  been  customary 
icr  all  persons  in  the  pit  to  take  off  iheir  liats.  One 
tthletic  hgure  appeared  with  his  head  covered,  and  was 
saluted  with  a  tremendous  roar  from  the  house.  lie  Hxcd 
hb  i'onrrc  chef,  however,  only  the  more  stoutly  (in  lii.s  head, 
<i'ol  iiiiitr  it  to  be  m  **  firm  \\t>  the  liat  of  iSt-rvaiidon  v."  (a 
mbri^ua  lor  one  ol  the  towers  of  6t.  tJulpice),  and  defied 
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the  audience,  who  dragged  liim  oat  to  the  Hotel-de-ViUe. 
Thifl  individual's  name  was  Dantoa,one  of  the  most  teiriUe 
stains  on  that  dark  page  of  history.  Talma,  not  content 
with  his  triumph  over  the  other  societaires,  engaged  in 
a  paper  warfare  on  the  subject,  and  so  misliandled  Chenier, 
Naudct,  and  others,  that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  dismisa 
him  from  the  company.  Fleury  was  the  mau  who  proposed 
the  measure,  notwithstanding  the  great  danger  from  tlie 
republican  party.  The  actors  were  treated  as  aristocrats 
and  mcmqriesy  and  threatened  with  denunciation  at  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  On  the  ICth  September  an  enor- 
mous crowd  invaded  the  theatre  and  demanded  Talma  ; 
Fleury  endeavoured  to  brave  the  storm,  and  explain  that 
Talnui  liud  bruken  the  rej^^ulalions  of  the  company.  Diig-a- 
gou  came  forward  to  support  the  dismissed  actor,  and  tlie 
stage  would  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  miliiarv.  IJaillv,  the  mavor  of  Parif, 
caused  the  whole  comjniny  to  be  brought  belbre  him,  uad 
insisted  on  their  receiving  back  their  associate,  which  tliey 
were  obli<red  to  do.  Some  of  the  actresses  retired  auder 
protest,  ami  resigned  their  appointments. 

In  iXovember,  J  790,  La  Harpe  came  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  with  apetition  that  several  companies  of  comedians 
should  be  licensed  to  act  the  plays  of  all  autliors.  living  or 
dead.  His  propositions  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
theatrical  world.  Fleury  fell  suddenly  into  a  violent  fit  of 
sickness;  Talma,  with  Dugazon  and  iMadame  Vestris, 
ronounced  their  rights  as  associates,  and  went  to  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  The  Comedie  Italienne  joined  the  (  omfHlie 
Fran(jaise,  and  every  species  of  pedbrmance  was  brought 
out  at  either  th<»atre9  ;  a  complete  bouleversement  occurred. 
It  may  be  easily  remembered,  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  these  limes,  what  an  amount  of  license  was 
granted  to  the  populace  in  their  places  of  amusement,  and 
what  infamous  pieces  replaced  on  the  various  stages  the 
productions  of  the  best  dramatic  writers.  In  lact  thcpe 
were  the  dark  ages  of  classical  comedy,  which  could  only 
be  revivf'd  under  the  stronjj  hand  of  the  Empire. 

Prrville,  the  comodian,  had  retired  a  very  conpiderable 
time  before,  and  lived  at  Senlis.  During  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionary scenes  in  that  town,  a  ball,  which  killed  a  iimTiat 
his  side,  grazed  the  eye  ol'  the  actor  and  took  away  \\\&  sight 
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completely.  He  lost,  besides,  his  pension,  on  account  of 
the  embarassmeiits  of  the  public  treavsun  ,  tiud  bulhtJiight 
himfielf  to  re-appear  at  the  Comedie  rrau(;aise.  Ue  was 
Kcebed  idth  open  anna,  oaine  out  in  "  LBMeraQreOalant/' 
oae  of  iuB  beat  |iart8,bnt  hie  age  and  infirmities  were  toogteat 
ind  be  found  himself  obliged  to  resign .  He  went  then  to  live 
with  his  dangbtery  Maiouime  Qnesdon,  who  pcmaessed  a 
iMautifal  country  aeat  near  Beaovais.  A  short  period  of 
zwnUi]  aberration  preceded  bis  death.  This  man  was  of 
a  mi>st  benevolent  and  kindly  disposition,  even  to  weakness, 
iiarbouring"  tlic  uut'urtuuato,  ana  gpending  his  means  on 
foniif-r  associates.  A  provincial  actor  named  fet.  Arnand, 
m  distressed  circnm stances,  came  into  him  onco  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  whem  M.  and  Madame  Preville  were 
in  bed  together,  and  adced  for  hospitality ;  it  was  granted 
to  faim ;  a  fine  bed-room  np  stairs  being  made  reiidy  for 
his  use.  He  remained  ih&e,  however,  nineteen  years,  on 
the  most  free  and  easy  terms  with  his  bout. 

One  of  the  play-biils  of  the  Revolutionary  peiiod  may  be 
eonaidered  to  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  time, 
lliey  usually  ran  in  this  form : 

BY  ORDER  OF  TUB  PEOPLE  ! 

The  Comedians  ol'  the  National  Theatre 
Will  this  day  perfonn, 

For  the  Beuetit  of  the  Widows  and  Chfldren 

Of  onr  brethren  who  fell  on  the  10th  Aogust, 

GUILLAUME  TELL. 
Ao. 

E\*^  ry  jtlay  phonld  bear  the  staujp  ol"  Kepubiicanisin,  oud 
tb-'  roniiimne  were  tlie  censors. 

The  Theatres  were  inlested  by  three  sorts  of  critics,  the 
Beaux f  who  were  the  dramatic  commentators,  and  affected 
the  elegance  of  revdation,  and  afterwards  degenerated  into 
the  museadms,  an  effeminate  offspring ;  while  the  Ta^ife-4ur9 
(hard  hitters)  were  the  janissaries  of  the  sta^e,  singing, 
roariog,  and  shouting  their  boisterous  patriotic  songs,  to 
tiie  annoyance  of  e?ery  person.  They  imd  a  strange  costume  ; 
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wide  trowscPB,  a  short  waistcoat .  a  cnp  cuvei  ed  with  lux-skiii, 
auil  fall  iugon  the  shoulders,  and  a  1  arge  knotted  stick,  appropri- 
ately termed  A  "oonatitutioii."  Such  was  thetadieiice,  wliich 
for  the  meet  part  ooQBtituted  the  supporten  of  the  Theatre. 
A  change,  however,  for  the  hetter  eame  about  after  the  ter- 
rific days  of  September,  and  the  stru^les  of  the  Girondiats 
bound  fiuniliei  together  and  revived  a  f«elin<r  of  security. 
A  yonng  anthor  nanfied  Lay  a,  had  the  hardihood  to  produce 
a  comedy,  "rAiiii  dcs  Ijois  which  hnivj-  npprnvod  of  by  tlio 
reading  committee  ot"  the  company,  they  (ietermiin'd  lo  liring 
it  out.  Th^  Jacobinp,  afraid  (fiiit  it  mi<ilit  produce  a  strong 
impression  njrainst  them,  uppliod  to  the  Couiniuno  to  have 
it  prohibited.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  house  became 
crowded  to  snfibcation,  that  the  order  of  the  municipality 
for  ite  suppression  arrived.  The  audience  ebouted  for  its 
performance,  and  ptid  no  attention  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  National  Guard,  or  Cham  ban,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  who 
presented  himself.  They  told  him  to  go  to  the  convention,  to 
which  body,  tlien  sitting  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lnya 
pent  a  %'in:*nronP  addr«^s?5,  ptnfinpr  his  wroTi*??  and  thopo  of  the 
actors.  It  was  of  rhainhoii  tliat  Madame  do  Stacl  said  : 
"  he  is  likft  a  rainbow  ;  lie  never  makes  his  ai)peai"aneo 
nntil  (ho  storm  is  over."  On  this  occasion  he  got  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  storm  ;  the  convention,  repelling  the 
statement  of  the  Jacobins,  tlmt  the  minister  Roland  had 
commissioned  Laya  to  write  'M'Ami  dee'Lois,"  ovdered  the 

{)lay  to  }iroceed,  as  the  Commune  had  no  authority  to  vio- 
ate  the  liberty  of  the  Theatres. 

Another  play  which  produced  great  excitement  at  tliis 
time  was  **  Pamela  ;  ou,  la  Vcrtu  Recompensoe,"  evidently 
taken  from  Richardson's  novel,  by  Franoois  do  Neufchateau, 
whom  we  liavc  already  noticed.  An  order  rnme  to  ph?- 
pend  il8  reprt'sentaliMii.  on  the  *:Tonnd  that  it  favoured  the 
re-e«tablj?!hment  of  tides  of  nobility.  The  author  refused 
to  wilhdraw  the  piece,  and  only  rlinnired  a  few  of  itB  seenes. 
1  le  had  it  aunonnced  Again  for  the  2nd  of  8opteml)er.  l)nt  the 
following  notice  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  bill :  **  In  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  tlie  municipality,  the  public  is 
informed  that  no  canes,  sticks,  swords,  or  other  offimsiTe 
weapons,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  theatre."  This  looked 
like  a  challange  to  a  row,  yet,  when  the  curtain  rose,  a 
most  respectable  audience  in  powdered  wigs  appeond 
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iLrough  the  liuu-^e.  Una  dnister  looking  mm  nlone  wiw 
Men  ia  tlie  boxes.  Mdlle.  Lange  played  Pamela  very 
gracefulij  ;  Fleui^v,  the  port  of  Loltl  Bonfil.  The  ainister 
person^  however,  interropted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, declared  be  declaioied  prohibited  passages,  condeumed 
tk  play  as  anti-revolutionary,  and  when  the  audience 
turned  him  out,  he  went  to  the  Jacohin  cluh,  and  denounced 
L^:  Tln^tre  Francois  as  a  don  of  aristocrats.  The  military 
satTonii'M  the  theatre  ;  Fl<  rn-y  iiianag'ed  to  p:ot  home,  to 
eiiibrart^  uis  sister  Feiicitc  and  ijis  inlant  daii^^liirr ;  on  the 
Qtjxt  tveuin;:^  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  were  uiTeeted 
Ly  (he  onlf  r  of  the  Commune,  and  sent  to  the  pHson  of  the 
Mii^tleioiinettes.  Thus  was  the  Oomedic  Fran(;aise,  the 
mtioa  of  the  greal  Molite,  made  the  yictim  of  re  vol  a- 
tkHitry  harbaritj. 

In  prison  the  eomedy  met  many  of  the  celebrated  char- 
ft€t«-ra  of  the  day,  and  enlivened  their  dull  time  hy  the  rela- 
tion of  anecdotee,  the  hazards  and  escapes  of  their  friends, 
and  their  own  projects  for  the  future.  The  celehratod  Males- 
berbes  was,  for  a  v^linrt  time,  a  partner  of  their  confinomcTit. 

pY>t  into  tlio  ])ris()ii  in  the  shape  of  sinali-pox, 
and  prevented  the  authorities  from  moddling-  with  it  ibr 
'ome  timA.  Thf*  doctor,  Dupoatct.  adoiit<'d  very  good 
'aiutm  uieasures.  t  liorough ventilation,  a/ido}»taiiiin«rliherty 
for  exercise. for  tiiose  confined,  who  marched  and  counter^ 
ottiebed  tbrouc^h  the  eorridon,  mider  (he  dixeetion  of  aii 
')^g«endana  St.  Prix.  M.  de  Groene,  an  inenlpated 
I<i«titenftnt-QenerBl  of  Police^  happened  to  bo  there  ,*  and  while 
phpqgone  day  at  Tric-trac  wita  M.  la  Toiir>du-Pin,  his 
DMne  was  called  out  for  execution.  Everyone  shuddered  : 
W  rose  caiuily  and  said ;  '*  Well,  I  am  ready  ;  I'arewell 
;^'ntlemen ;  1  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  You 
Ut^  ^oothtvl  the  last  niomenta  of  my  existence."  And  lie 
^likol  iVtrih  Cdollv  to  the  giiillotinf*.  Snhscrijitions  were 
gf'lup  witiiin  the  g:aol  fur  the  poor  prisoners,  amongst 
i^mselves.  and  a  regular  oripanised  relief  set  on  foot. 

The  eomediaufl  were  shortly  removed  to  a  more  comfort- 
able place  of  confinement,  and  many  effiyrU  made  for  their 
''we.  Fleury'8  aiater,  Felicit6,  had  at  one  time  aided 
^^^d'Herboifl  in  s  perilous  situation,  and  conoeived  that 
JieiBightin  turn  aaeist  her  brother.  When  she  applied  to 
m  ehort  aiuwer  waa :    Your  brother  ia  an  aridiocrat, 
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he  mii-f  suffer  like  the  others."  Danton,  being  also 
solicited,  refused  to  interfere,  and  Fouquier-Tainville,  the 
famous  attorney-general-butcluT,  was  written  to  by  Collet 
to  have  judgment  passed  (juickly  on  six  of  the  actors.  The 
names  of  Dazincourt,  Fleury,  Louise  Contat,  Emilie  ContBt, 
Raucourt,  and  Mdllo.  Lange,  were  marked  with  the  omi- 
nous G  (guillotine),  and  the  following  postcript  appended : 
The  committee  sends  you,  citizen,  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  actors  of  the  (k)medie  Frangaise.  You  know, 
as  all  patriots  do,  that  their  conduct  has  been  anti-revolu- 
tionary in  the  extreme.  You  must  bring  them  to  trial  on 
tlie  lith  Messidor.  With  regard  to  tlie  others,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  may  be  punished  with  banishment. 
But  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  them  after  the  others 
have  been  tried.  "  Signed, 

"  Collot  d'Herbois." 
The  actors  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference  of 
M.  Charles  de  Labussicre,  who  held  a  post  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  liad  been  himself  at  Hrst  sus- 
pected, but  his  friends,  in  order  to  shield  him,  procured  him 
first  a  place  in  the  Hureau  de  la  Correspondance,  and  then 
in  the  Bureau  des  Pieces  Accusations.  Through  his  hands 
passed  many  of  the  documents  in  which  tlie  denunci- 
ations and  arrests  were  founded,  as  also  the  justifications  of 
prisoners.  He  found  that  many  i)erson8  were  condemned 
without  papers,  others  liberated  on  sound  accusations,  and 
others  brought  to  trial  on  unfounded  charges.  The  confu- 
sion of  the  otlice  in  which  he  was  became  so  great,  that  do 
record  or  list  of  documents  was  kept,  no  inspection  attempted. 
He  managed,  therefore,  cleverly  to  abstract  many  important 
papers,  which  saved  the  lives  of  several  heads  of  families. 
These  documeats  he  soaked  in  water,  until  they  were  con- 
verted into  paste,  when  he  rolled  them  into  balls,  and  car- 
rying them  off,  threw  them  into  one  of  the  baths  in  the 
Seine.  Fouquier-Tainville  found  that  many  of  his  victims 
escaped  him,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  Committee. 
The  cases  of  the  Comcdie  Franoais  were  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  13th  Messidor.  Labussiere  managed  to  abstract  the 
acts  of  accusation  on  the  9th,  and  destroy  them  on  the 
11th,  but  ran  great  risk  in  doing  so.  Ue  carao  out  of  the 
Tuilleries  late  at  night,  with  the  papers  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  arrested  by  a  revolutionary  agent  named  Aillaume,  on 
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tbe  Boalevards*  because  he  refused  to  give  his  nnme.  Biit 
Ibr  hisaddreefl  in  the  corps-de-garde,  showinfif  hio  official 
eard,  and  the  nam^s  of  some  of  the  committee  on  the 
papers  fio  wished  to  destroy,  he  would  ineTitably  have  hocn 
limeelf  fafon^ht  to  the  ^^uiilotine.  Among  others  <>aved  by 
man  werf*  Latonr  Jii  Pin.  Florian,  and  Madame  de 
iJeanfiamoi.-.  aiterward^;  the  Knuress  Josephine. 

Alter  their  lilvTatinn  tlio  comedians  eiiih'avonrM  to  re- 
commeuco  bu-inr-;:J  in  tlieir  old  theatre  in  the  Fauhonr^ 
St.  Germain.  \v}ii<'li  Lad  been  successively  honoured  witn 
the  titled  of  de  La  Bejmblique  and  dc  tEgaUlL   The  pla3*3 
«f  MariTaux,  Greaset,  Dorat,  &c.,  were  revived ;  Mdlle. 
Oooiat  abone  in  the  exquisite  finesse  of  these  pieces,  bnt 
benches  were  empty.  They  were  obliged  to  transfer 
\'  'x  ^'Tviees  to  Sag-eret,  tbe  director  of  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
iioie*  Baucoortf  iJevienne,  and  others,  heiiiLr  separated  on 
tbree  otiier  principal  stages.    Sageret  divid'd  the  company 
into  two  sections,  and  made  them  work  in  two  houses  at  the 
same  time,  often  in  the  same  pi^cn  at  both.    Hi?  ppocula- 
tions, however,  canned  him  to  hroak,  and  tlie  old  ('onijianv  of 
the  Comedie  l^'rangaise  at  length  joined  together,  and  was 

Cliarles  Maurice,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  one  of  the 
^Mbttthe  head  of  this  article,  bad  been  the  editor  of  the 
le  Coorrier  des  Theatres,  for  many  years*  He 
ftt  bimself  a  dramatic  author,  having  composed,  as  he 
RlitisiD  one  place,  eighteen  comedies,  of  which  "  Les  Con- 
wJateurs,"  "La  Partie  d'Echee?."  "  Le  Parleur  Etc  in.  I." 

a  Iragment  iicj^nard,  finished  by  Adaurice,  called 
"  ^ Hailly  d'Asnicres/  may  leave  somo  remembrance  of 
ijiin  ^in  tlio  French  stafre.  His  honk  is  made  rip  of  a  mn^^ 
of  an^xidotes,  the  ^Teaterpart  of  tlicni  trivial,  from  the  year 
1*^2  to  ita  date,  mixed  up  with  a mvat  uunibi-r  of  autoi^aph 
betters  Irom  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  (){  the  dav, 
^rary,  theatrical,  and  otherwise.  The  whole  forms  such  a 
BWM  of  conf  usion,  and  tho  subjects  so  different,  that  no 
<Mie  eooM  collect  fh>m  it  any  connected  narzativo.  In 
to  it  is  a  made-up  book,  though  called  m  high-flown  French 

ette,  *•  fliatoire  Anecdotique,"  tit  only  to  while  away  an 
r.  The  incidents  of  the  author  s  own  life,  which  he  runs 
o^er  in  small  separate  cbapters  di.-;persed  through  the  two 
^oLumes,  amid  a  cbaoe  of  facts  of  different  dates,  cannot  be 
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said  to  be  very  interi'.^tinff,  excejiting  this  one,  that  he  was 
imprifioned  by  Louis  IMiilippc,  in  1^:44.  fur  railier  too  bold 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  state  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  French 
comedy  from  the  time  when  Flcury's  memoirs  end  uutil 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  as  all  lacLs  on  the  bubject 
are  so  confused,  scattered,  and  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  times,  that  all  connexion  between  them  is 
lost.    We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chief 
actors  of  the  day,  Talma,  Dugazon,  La  Rive,  Mole,  Mdlle. 
Ban^uin,  Mdlle.  Rancourt,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Devienne,  &c., 
but  the  details  of  biography  are  not  suited  to  these  pages. 
The  first  of  these  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  Reigii  of 
Terror  and  the  enmity  of  Marat.     At  his  house,  Rue 
Chantereine,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Buonaparte,  he  gave  a  fete  to  Dumouriez,  who  had  just 
come  back  victorious  from  the  army  of  the  north,  at  which 
were  present  (Jhenier,  Mehul,  Duels,  Chamfort,  and  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Gironde.    Marat  came  there  suddenly, 
attacked  Demouriez,  and  continued  to  dispute  with  him  in 
a  low  voice,  while  Dugazon  commenced  to  throw  incense 
on  a  brazier  in  the  room,  as  he  said  *'  to  purify  the  air  from 
the  infection  of  the  monster."    I  hese  words,  heard  by 
Marat,  rankled  in  his  bosom  ;  he  denounced  Talma  and  his 
guests  the  next  day  as  conspirators ;  they  were  all  placed 
on  the  list  of  proscriptions,  and  in  constant  expectation  of 
being  arrested.    Talma  was  also  accused  of  causing  the 
arrest  of  his  brother  comedians,  mentioned  above,  and 
became  for  some  time  very  unpopular,    lie  obtained,  with 
great  difficulty,  from  the  cure  of  kSt.  Sulpice,  leave  to  marry 
a  lady  who  went  by  the  name  of  Julie,  and  in  whose  salons 
he  met  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.    They  were 
separated   afterwards,    by   divorce,  in  l60l,  when  he 
married  Charlotte  Vanhove,  a  distinguished  actress  of  the 
Theatre  Frangaiae.    An  absurd  rumour  was  at  one  time 
spread  about  him — that  Buonaparte  took  lessons  from  Talma 
in  declamation,  and  even  that  he  practised  with  him  to  play 
his  part  of  emperor.    On  this  subject  Talma  says,  "he 
played  it  well  enough  without  me !  surely  he  did  not  require 
a  teacher."     When   Buonaparte  was  coming  back  from 
Egypt,  after  his  conquest  of  that  country,  a  scene  occurred 
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St  the  theBtre  at  Lyons,  of  «d  amusing  kind,  wLtch  is  that 
deseribed  by  Ch.  Matmce : — 

"  I  Wis  at  Jjyons,  attending  to  mj  duties  in  m  .solicitor's  ofRtt, 
when  the  general,  Bonaparte,  arriv'M  from  tigjptt  and  »to|ipeil  in 
Ibe  to»o.  He  put  op  at  the  hotel  ju5t  next  the  Theatre  deft  Celestini^ 
•in  rhp  'anare  of  that  name.  Wh»-n  the  hptt'?  sprnarf,  the  w  hole  town 
erovded  thither,  and  demanded  to  see  the  hero  so  persevering Ijr, 
&at  he  appeared  oa  the  balconj^  although  tc  waa  very  late  in  tha 
Keii  Hk'.  Without  mentioning  etrerjthlnff  1  ianr,  and  pa.^>inL' over 
fL*  '-^  i.il  flemonstratioii?;,  Bonnf^vilff',  tTiP  maniijer  of  the  theatre 
jojt  named,  went  at  once  to  look  for  Martainvillef  who  was  veifetating 
ia  tiiat  climate,  in  order  to  indoee  htm  to  eompoee  a  pieee  d  vntpus, 
vlidk  tfaonld  be  pl.-iyed  on  thr  morrow.  The  time  for  delay  was 
»«y  jhort,  hut  tlii-  'li'l  r^'t  fri^'liten  tiie  adventurous  mind  of  tht 
totbor,  who  at  once  set  h\»  wits  to  work.  On  his  side,  Bonneville 
fttd  a  visit  to  the  General,  to  make  a  re<|ttest  that  he  would  be  pre- 
•IBI  at  the  perfornjanre,  which  was  granted. 

'•Grt-at  tra:^  rho  ha>te  in  tretting-  uptht^piccr.    A  largo  table,  laid 
oat  With  a  supper,  at  the  same  time  simple  and  abundant,  was  pre- 
pr«d  upon  the  »ta^e.    MartainviUe  was  seated  there,  scribbKng 
4»aj  what  two  copiern  could  snatch  A*om  him,  and  then  distribute 
pie^^rr.eal  to  Ibe  actors,  who  devoured  with  aviditv  tb-tr  d'uible  food. 
A(  gfe  0  clock  in  the  ojorning,  the  various  portions  ut  till^  labour, 
fproTcd  of,  rejected,  mangled,  feratebed  out,  learned,  forgotten, 
ttdWllj  pasted  into  the  memory,  were  finally  dignified  with  the 
'The  Hero  Returned;    or,  Bonnpnrfp  at  Lyon^ and  each 
Ht^«rat  off  to  his  bed.    Martainvilie  kept  a  part  for  himself. 
As  looe  M  he  got  up,  he  went  to  eeareh  In  the  store-room  for  some- 
I^Vtitt  whieh  to  drese  up,  in  any  way,  his  characters. 

"iT>ehour  is  comr?  ;  the  theatre  is  choked  with  spectators.  The 
CfnertI  and  hi*  -^tatf  occuj)y  the  range  of  boxes,  to  the  left  of  the 
•idttccc,  at  a  »ngat  elevation  over  the  ttage.  The  aetors  come  to* 
pth«r  and  ende^TOor  to  remeiuber,  to  recall  to  then*  recollection 
*o»  in  the  piece,  one  \  f>  a  father,  another  a  Tounjr  officer  returning,' 
^inthe  armv,  a  third  the  rival,  and  such  a  lady  the  betrothed  of 
^  officer.  lUu  terror  paralyses  them,  they  cau  no  loDger  remember 
vkit  ihej  thought  they  Jcoew  before.  Too  great  a  desire  of  sue* 
<?tding,  that  powerful  rea'^on  for  acting  worse  than  MMi-iHy.  ^  «M«^-d 
•  <iren«iful  confusion  in  their  minds.^  SV  bat  is  to  happen  i*  I  hebeil 
•i^gi  three  times  ;  the  curtain  is  raited* 

**hi  Ua  charaeter  of  father  of  a  family*  bom  the  day  before, 
Bonneville  opens  the  play.  He  tries  to  go  thronirh  h  =  «  ynrr,  but  he 
'orgetsit;  he  articulates  all  he  can  think  of,  thinkd  ol  what  lie  can, 
Uid  run  oat  in  bb  invention,  approadiea,  the  dde  toene  to  bes  of 
lltftriDfille  to  reliere  him  by  coming  forward.  *  Keep  up  the  glib,* 
an^Tfn  the  latter,  always  joking;  *  I'M  he  with  vou  in  a  mnment.* 
At  he  ctjteri).  For  liim  the  improvii>atiua  wa:i  easier;  besides  be 
•«©d  the  psirt  of  the  officer,  whoee  couplets,  crammed  with  warriors, 
ln>«b,gIorv,and  Wctorj,  on\j  required  a  slight  effort!*  of  mnemooict, 
Be  itops  ratidciily  mmI  crioo  out,  *  Behold  my  mtended.'   The  aetrav 


understand*  hini,  and  appeara  completely  confuted,  vhe  mixea  op  what 

she  h»>  lit  say,  with  Mimcthing  which  occurs  to  her  out  of  one  of  her 
oUl  pari?<.  Htr  companion,  happy  at  inveniion,  Mi^'jrf'^te  sfime  ex- 
pressions which  recall  her  character ;  while  Bonnevilii-,  who  bail 
Rome  time  to  recover  binieelt,  assieti  both  with  ttome  useful  coromon- 
plpce  phra>*es.  When  the  father  and  daughter  are  run  out,  the 
officer  speaks  and  .sin^s.  and  in  order  to  annov  perfectly  his  odious 
rivai,  it  ttufiices  for  him  to  interrupt  the  inonosyllablcH,  \»  hicb  the 
poor  actor  haa  aearcelj  strength  to  pronounce.  80  far  everything 
wt-ni  on  beautifully,  the  piece  mif;ht  have  been  said  to  be  a  regular  i:it. 
The  apropos  succeede*!  odp  another  rapidly,  applause  resoumled 
through  tile  houbc.  At  eacii  encore  which  was  calle<i  tor,  Marlaiu- 
ville  responded  by  a  different  couplet*  which  passed  for  a  preraetK* 
tan  (1  compliment,  and  tite  tran^port^  of  the  audieiiee  only  burst  forth 
siill  more  niaiily.  It  was  noccs-arv,  however,  to  mal<c  an  end  of  it. 
How  were  they  to  come,  without  too  guclden  a  finish,  and  alwavi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hero,  to  the  marria|y;e,  which  was  to  relieve 
so  many  persons  from  embarrassment  ?  No  one  could  tell.  The 
poetry  xva*;  bpc(»uiing;  litn<.'ui(!,  the  music  had  lost  its  charm  ;  the 
Geuei  Ml,  lor  whom  the  tete  was  given,  bad  his  thoughts  bent  ou  tlie 
Directoire ;  the  actors  cast  furtive  glances  at  each  other  vHth  the 
|(reatt'>t  anxiety  ;  hut  happilv  the  audience  still  remained  entbu«iu>tic, 
when  a  ^reat  noise  is  '^utMLUily  heard.  It  comes  fromlbe  ^idtt-scenes* 
Is  it  a  part  of  the  piayj  an  uutxpected  incident  ? 

■*  Suddenly  a  woman  appears,  her  hair  living  about,  her  dreis 
ili'i  auLM  <1 ;  it  IS  evidejit  tliot  some  one  eiuleavored  to  restrain  h«'r. 
She  h'>lds  ill  lier  hand  a  paper,  which,  runninif  beneath  the  box,  site 
tlu'uus  to  General  Bouapai'te,  who  stoops  and  takes  it  up.  Then 
she  falh  down  almost  insensible»  and  is  assisted  by  the  actors  an«i  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  followed  her  on  the  stage.  Martainviil' 
eovers  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  niaTt*  !-,  and  explains  it  lo  tin? 
auditucf.  Tiiis  woman's  husband,  conU'r-mned  to  deatl»  for  utterio^f 
hd»e  coin,  is  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow,  and  vhe  proflts  by  the 
unhoped-for  presence  of  the  j^-reat  captain,  in  order  to  .save  hint. 

*'  It  may  be  well  conct'i\fd  witli  what  a  powerful  tlegree  of  interest 
the  atiioe  is  at  once  aiiiinaieU.  i'lie  General  cujIs  his  eyes  over  t!i« 
petition,  gives  his  absent  to  it  by  a  uod,  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  which  leaves  no  donbt  as  to  the  is>ue  ;  and  while  a  fearlui 
bur>t  of  shouts,  .ipplause,  and  vivaU  res»)unds  even  out  to  the  square, 
the  play  is  eitiier  riuibhed  or  not,  but  every  one  weeps,  sings**  or 
blesses  till'  conqueror  of  Egypt*  aod-from  a  foolish  uadertakiog*  UQ* 
(Xj'Ccti  dly  arises  one  of  the  mnst  ua/i/e  historical  licenes,  wbicboo 
preiiietiitutiun  could  have  at  aii  prndurrd. 

*«The  mxt  morning  Bonaparte  rectived  Bonneville  and  his 
troupe,  in  which  was  a  yonog  girl,  now  Mme.  Her«ey,  coromissioaed 
to  recite  to  hiio  a  pit  re  of  pot  try,  with  whii  h  he  appeared  vt  i  v  ivia^^ 
pleab.  d,  although  couipletvl)'  taken  up  with  more  importuot  buai- 
nes*-," 

Every  one  knows  how  nincli  tlit^  tlicatrea  Id  France  owo 
to  Talma,  in  the  improTement  of  codtiiiuod,  ed])eciaii)^  ^ 
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nbjeeti  taken  from  ancient  history.  He  studied  in  the 
most  mionte  form  ancient  fitatues  and  other  sonrees,  the 
dresses  of  iMerent  ages,  and  adapted  them  to  his  parts. 
Vsabove,  the  ^ther  of  his  second  wife,  could  not  nuder- 
stud  the  sense  of  this  improTement ;  A  fine  step,  indeed/' 
ml  he,  **  they  don't  even  pat  a  pocket  outside  the  thigh, 
ID  which  one  might  keep  the  key  of  his  box."  Taima 


on  his  arm,  from  the  Fanboai^Bt.  Germain,  where  he  lived, 
s  cotton  cap  palled  down  on  his  ears  to  prevent  himself 
fltrni  catching  cold.  In  advanced  age,  when  obliffed  to 
takea  iiaere,  he  thought  that  he  was  goin*^  altogether  too 
fsst.  Doling  hi8  great  intimacy  with  the  First  C  onsul,  lie 
of^en  went  to  the  TuiUeries  to  breakfast,  and  discassed 
poUtied  affiurs,  as  well  as  theatrical,  with  the  head  of  the 
sstion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writm  of  Ftench  comedy  at 
ibe  end  of  the  last  century,  and  even  to  nearly  our  own  dav, 
ha  been  Nepomuoene  Lemerder,  whom  many  have  thooght 
to  be  a  madman  or  fool.  lie  began  by  a  piece,  stjled 
**M€kagrr/'  under  the  auspices  of  Mme/de  uunballe,  and 
Mine  Antoinette.  This  was  never  printed,  and  died  a 
Sitaiil  death.  His  second,  ''Clwisse  Herlowe;*  in  179-^', 
hid  9MBe  success;  he  became  a  thorough  Revolutionist,  at- 
<WkW  fhe  sittings  of  the  convention,  and  from  his  snnken 
Hupidity  oi  expression,  and  the  cries  of  auffnish  which 
ti»  horrors  of  tliat  assembly  wrenclied  from  his  bosom* 
<atw*^l  the  women  who  attended  the  sittings  to  nickname 
Wm  L'Jdwt.  This  soubriqnet  is  said  to  have  taved  him  bis 
life.  iJt-  j.roiliiced  in  171)o  the  **  Tartiiffe  Revolutionnaire," 
•  good  imitation  of  the  original,  niid  afterwards  several  tra- 
p^\\e^,  one  of  wliich,  "  Agunieinnoii,"'  was  crowned  by  the 
l)invtory  in  tii»>  (  bamps  de  Mar.-*,  in  ly9.>,  he  became  very 
intimate  with  Bonnpartf^.  and  afterwards  often  made  ns^e  of 
tliat  a( 'piainlaiice.Nliip,  io  speak  out  his  mind  pretty  clearly. 
His  kiiuvvledge  of  lieaiunarchais  led  him  ro  undertak'*  a  new 
pf>ecies  of  Comedy,  named  **  Piulo,  "  under  the  Direetej-y.  in 
wliich  he  })hiced  t!ie  Rcvolntion  and  H<  pnhlic  in  a  most 
ridicnlons  point  ot  view.  It  was  tnrln.lden.  bnt  the  tirst 
<*0!bul  (len;anded  to  have  it  read,  and  (irdorcd  its  peHorm«nce. 
I>"inerrier  atif'r^vards  set  ub<»nt  writing  several  poetical  pieces, 
«ome  oi  which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bonaparte. 


walked  every  evening  to  i 


16  comedy,  with  his  wife  leaning 
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When  the  Le^^ioii  ot"  litmor  was  created,  the  fir^t  consul 
ordered  a  brevet  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  dramatist,  who  re- 
ceive<l  it  with  pleasure  and  took  the  prescribed  oath,  but  when 
the  Euijure  was  proclaimed  in  Ic^'M,  he  sent  back  his  brevet 
to  Lacrpede.  witli  a  letter  to  the  citizen  Bonaparte,  tiitt  con- 
sul, to  whom  he  had  said  three  days  before;  **  you  are  amu- 
sing yourself  in  making  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons  ;  well  I  I 
predict  that  you  will  not  sleep  in  it  during  ten  years."  At 
another  discussion  between  them.  I>'mercier  became  quite  red 
from  irritation,  when  Bonaparte  asked,  *'  what  is  tlie  matter 
with  you,  YOU  have  become  quite  red  V  "And  you  are 
perfectly  pale,"  answered  Lemercier,  "  each  of  us  has  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  when  anything  irritates  either  of  us  two,  1 
become  red,  and  you  grow  pale."  Bonaparte  always  desig- 
nated him  afterwards  as  a  lanatic. 

lie  produced  in  ISOS,  **  Plaute,  oula  Commie  Latine,"in 
which  he  introduced  the  Latin  dramatist,  conducting  a  piece, 
and  introducing  the  personages,  li  had  not  much  success, 
notwithstanding  the  etTorts  of  Talma.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned Irom  his  disastrous  campaign  in  Rus&ia,  he  met 
Lemercier,  and  asked  him,  when  he  was  to  give  them  another 
fine  traj'edy.  The  rcplv  ;  '*  Bieniot  j'atiends."  (soon,  1  am 
waiting.)  was  stranire.  when  coupled  with  the  odd  species  of 
predict  it  m  given  before  respecting  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons. 
Cfeveral  other  comedies  were  bnjught  out  by  him,  one  **  La 
Panhypi^crisiade/'  in  which  ^I.  \  ictor  Hugo  says.  **  man  is 
given  by  God  as  a  spectacle  to  the  devils."  Uis  la^t  piece, 
'*  la  Heroine  de  Montpellier."  in  which  he  depicts  in  a  faith- 
ful and  animated  style,  the  manners  of  France  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  l^'th  century,  was  performed  at  Paris,  in 
l5iJ(>,  and  at  first  not  duly  appreciated.  He  had  Wen  long 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  put  himself  up  for 
the  representation  of  one  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris  in 
Since  his  birth  almost  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  that  frightful  disease,  paralysis,  which  carried  him  off  at 
length  in  1^*40.  To  it  has  been  a^^ribed  by  many,  some  of 
the  most  striking  defects  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  several 
singular  actions  of  his  life. 

Bonaparte  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  commissary  from 

fovemment.  to  inspect  the  afiairs  of  the  Theatre  Fran(,*aifl. 
t  was  he  also  who  uniteil  the  two  companies  after  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  not  perceiving  the  name 
of  St.  Prix,  whom  he  had  seen  playing  in  the  Mort  d'Abel, 
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OB  tlw  list»  he  cried  mit  for  him  Oftin,  f  Cam, ! "  and  kt- 
s.-red  that  ke  dioiiM  be  of  the  troupe.  It  may  be  reinem- 
bend  by  ermj  one  how  he  commaDded  the  attendance  of  the 
Comedie  FraDcaise,  at  Dreadeo,  to  drive  away  emui  ftom  h» 
irmy,  and  astonish  two  emperors  and  empresses  and  in- 
numerable German  j-rince.-.  He  caus'^d  Talma  and  Mile. 
Mars  to  play  at  Erlurth  in  •*  la  oiort  d*'  Cesar/*  a 
rathor  ominon?  piece,  beibre  the  Emperor  oi  all  the 
Russian.  Th^  lueiubers  of  the  Thoairo  Franeais,  who  went 
to  Dresden,  imu.  lodgings  provided  I'ur  them  beiore  hand, 
ad  1,590  firaacs,  each,  for  general  expenses.  They  played 
thiw  times  a-week.  were  well  recdved,  and  eourted  erery 
viae,  and  Fl^iry  says that  he»  'Talma.  Mile.  Mars,  and 
a  few  others,  receivcid  lO^UOO  franes  each,  sfterworda  for 
\lbar  Bovices. 

When  Mile.  Mars  was  going  into  Dr^-sdcn,  her  carriage 

wasnrertnnied.  and  ?hc  sufleredeomf^  slight  injnry.  Xapoleon 
It  Tier'  if-nt  hi.'  phygician,  De.-'renettes,  to  her  assistance. 
Tki;  iiian,  b'jing  very  polite,  atW  doinij  hi«  medicnl  office, 
enitfrni  into  conversation  with  the  active.-^,  aiid  JieplaycJ  ail 
ibe  gallanrry  he  was  poeseesed  nf.  nrvninjianied  by  a  peculiar 
Sttnuer,  antl  gesture:?,  for  which  he  was  reniarkable.  Fleury, 
v^foceiyed  this,  stndied  tlie  Doctor's  style,  and  at  a 
pirtf  a  Uie  erening,  reproduced  the  gestures  and  manner  so 
fiiihftillj,  thsit  the  guests  cried  out  it  was  Desgenettes.  to 
^Me,    The  Doctor,  hearing  of  it,  in?i?ted  on  seeing  his 
OHTi  portrait  acted,  in^ted  Fleury,  and  had  tlie  whole  scene 
inih  Mile.  Mars  done  over  again,  to  his  own  infinite  delight, 
•ad  that  of  the  pai'ty  present. 

DTTtrazon,  whose  natno  aT»D*-Mr?i  fo  often  in  Flenrv'.-  me- 
ifioifd,  was  C'-It.-l)rated  lor  hi-  piayin?  characters  la  |>rivate. 

He  wa-  uucf  invited  to  dine  with  i'urra?.  l>nt  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  Ids  atead  appeared  an  old  pca.-ant  wuinan,  who 
apekea  Tillainoufl patois,  and  bursting  tiirougii  tlieeervanr.<, 
ynat  up  to  the  Diractor,  and  gave  a  k  nr^  history  of  her  only 
feu  {fis,  eon,)  who  had  been  taken  for  the  proscription,  and 
beggef!  iLut  ha  would  allow  ber  to  get  him  back.  Barras. 
vbo  wished  to  proceed  with  his  dinner,  at  length  ^^anted 
her  request,  on  which  she  went  out,  and  shortly  altt-rwards 
iHi^znn  came  in,  and  addressed  the  host  in  tlie  .-anu  pathos 
whi-"'h  th'**  r.ld  woman  hafi  -[lokon.  Anotl:'  r  time  he  prtsenl- 
ed  lum?elt"  before  -Napoiioii,  a  '"ure,  but  tlio  Krijf)eror 
reeugai^ed  biui,  and  ibuu^ii  iie  did  not  ^ow  any  anger  at 
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the  time,  yet  he  never  forgot  it.  DogMon'B  deseription  of 
Mile.  Qeoigee,  was  rather  odd;  he  always  designated  her 

from  one  of  her  priDcipal  characters,  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  eating  salad  with  a  tin  fork." 

The  names  <k  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  of  the  time 
of  the  Empire  are  so  numerous,  and  the  remarkable  traits 
and  stories  conoeniin^  them  so  minute  and  varied,  that  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  liint  at  even  a  tithe  of  what  is  related. 
IVotwitlistanding  the  great  rivalry  existing  among  them 
a  strong  esprit  de  corps  hound  them  together ;  they 
were  ever  ready  to  assist  oue  another,  or  any  of  their  friendi. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  mneh  lespeeted,  the  eelehfatsd 
Delille,  author  of  the  Dithyranibe,  at  the  time  of  the  Deetse 
de  la  Raison.  He  had  earned  the  title  of  Ab6^,  by  his  age, 
good  qnalities,  and  general  pleasing  manners.  His  friends, 
the  actors,  got  np  the  following  scene  for  his  amasement 

"  In  the  quiet  of  his  last  ^ears,  the  Abbe  Delille  ranked  among 
his  old  culinary  pleasures,  the  dinners  which  he  had  conftunoed  at  the 
C^drnn  7>/t  M,  on  tfie  Boulevard  du  Temple,  near  the  Hue  Ch.nrlot. 
At  St.  Prix's  hr»usc,  where  I  have  seen  him  often  enough,  he  showed 
one  day,  so  lively  a  desire  to  try  them  airain,  that  a  party  wai 
arranged  at  onoe  for  the  follotrinf^  week.  But  afterwaroa,  fearing 
that  he  nii^lit  not  i  njoy  himself  tliere  so  much  as  in  his  youth,  aa 
i(li\i  was  hit  uj)on  anJ  carried  out  in  the  followinir  nianiior.  It  niut 
be  reroeinbered  that  M.  Delille  was  almost  compfetely  blind. 

*'  On  the  day  fixed,  a  fiacre  brought  the  Abb6,  his  wife,  an%i  Tissot, 
the  suppUant  of  Delille  at  the  French  college,  to  the  house,  Bue  da 
Cherchemidi,  belonging  to  M.  and  Mme.  St.  [*rix,  which  had  been 
prepared  on  purpose.  iScarcely  hud  tlie  Abl>e  aliKhted  from  the 
vehicle  under  the  gateway,  than  he  was  delighted  by  the  odour  of 
'  the  kitclien,  whose  i)erfume  only  exists  among  the  restaurateurs.' 
This  was  the  suiell  of  a  boiled  cutlet,  which  the  porter  was  told  to 
have,  on  his  passiug  bv,  while  the  woman  cried  out,  *  Fine  oysters 


the  suite  of  apartments  was  all  open.  Tables  of  two.  three,  or  four 
persons  were  ranged  along,  occupied  by  the  actors  of  this  comedy* 
which  might  have  been  called,  *  Delille  in  tlM  Tavarn.*  Baefaone 
had  his  part  allotted  to  him,  from  whicli  it  was  agreed  not  to  deviate, 
in  order  that  the  illusion  might  be  ( arried  a.«i  far  as  possitde.  Picard 
was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  crying  out  starboard,  larboard,  &c.,  and 
dining  by  chance  at  the  Cadran  Blra.  Barr§,  Badet,  and  Desfon- 
taines  were  good  citizen^*,  who  understood  nothing  of  theatrical 
affairs,  but  great  lo\ert>  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Clianihon,ths 
treasurer  of  the  Vaudeville,  haU  cojje  to  Paris  to  learn  arithmetic, 
and  w  a^  going  away  afterwards  to  keep  the  books  of  a  grocer  at 
Quimpcr-forcntin.  Eticnno  Joiird.in,  the  h;illad  singer,  wasa  missn* 
thrope,  who  was  annoyed  at  fun,  and  thought  that  thert  was  too 
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AadiMiia  contlmiftllj  nund*  in  thm  room.  I.  mjaelf,  was  called 
OaUbm  4»  Pizereconrt,  and  I  roared  at  the  slu it ne^s  of  the  waiten, 

who  would  prrTent  from  heini*  present,  w  lif-n  the  curtain  was 
raised  at  the  performance  of  one  of  niv  melo-dramn-s  at  the  Ambigu. 
00  oa  til*  Other  friiostA,  eatine,  drinking,  speaking  loud,  and 
dioUnff  tlieir  fdas^^os.  bottli-s  and  platen,  in  order  to  produce  a 
jpeiierarimpre>sion  of  realitv  in  the  scene.  But  it  mav  ]»■  t-asilv  Hup- 
po*ed,  that  the  be»t  of  tbe^e  atcidental  comedians  vsm  B»ptiste» 
junior,  {q  whom  nattire  was  penonified.  He  had  taken  on  himself, 
sevi  ral  characters  and  even  the  mo»t  difficult  of  tho»«  in 
onr  ietnartn.  The  first  was  that  of  the  tavern  waiter,  whose  duty  it 
«ai  to  attend  the  principal  table,  where  Hi.  Prix,  Mme  St.  Prix, 
Delifle,  his  wii^,  and  Tiasot  were  sitting.  He  tiistained  his  part  so 
«e)i.  varying  it  with  changes  of  Voice  ftnd  manneri  that  not  only  did 
the  Abl^  Dt  liHe  I  t-Hiv;*  that  t h ere  wcTC  several  persons,  but  even  we 
oQrMlves  did  not  recugniht*  him. 

"From  ao  apparently  nt-ighhouring  room,  there  retoonded  sharp, 
bnkeo  words,  seroetiiues  ireful,  sometimes  respectful,  in  two  different 
accents,  one  Eu^^lish,  the  other  French.    The  first  was  that  of  a 
jouQg  ladjr,  trembling,  uneasjf,  and  irritated  ;  the  second  fceraed  hke 
bat  of  a  »oa  of  Albion,  amonrons,  beseeching,  begging  fur  silence  in 
a  low  voice  :  both  most  ajrreeable  in  their  tones.   Everyone  in  silent 
and  li?tent».    Dolille  i.s  tl.e  first  to  percfivH  the  existeKoe  «)f  this 
BhtaDnic-o- Gallic  tete-a-tete,  in  which  the  feniiniue  portion  is  exposed 
lotbe  raah  attack  of  a  mercileM  assailant.   The  Abbi,  on  his  side, 
Itir?  that  ncj  one  should  speak,  in  orde  r  that  they  might  the  better 
Vw, 'what  or.lv  ocrurs  in  taverns.*    The  disputi  'n  ront-wed  in  the 
lOMi;  milord  perseveres,  Lodoiska  resists;  she  is  about  to  cry  out; 
cents,  tears*  oaths  tnoeeed  one  another.    The  sound  of  golden 
ptetti  ie  fullowed  by  an  evident  treaty  of  peace.    Then  the  bell  rings 
the  waiter  tome;*  in,  appearing  not  to  perceive  the  disturbmice  of 
(iie  fun^iturc.     liaDtt&te  had  played  all  that,  and  io  huch  a  coiuic, 
tree  itvle,  that  witlioot  having  lost  Mght  of  him,  we  thought  that 
^ometbiog  siosilar  had  happened  in  the  sidc-routn.    Oar  suppressed 
laughttr  was  only  the  more  titkltsoiue  ;  Ut-lillc  participated  in  it  with 
caatplete  confideuce,  felicitating  biuiseif  on  his  idea  of  revisiting  his 
dear  Cadrau  Blru, 

•*  A  hurdy-gurdy  is  heard  in  the  eonrt-yard,  which  itself  acts  the 
p:>rt  of  1)  ,iil.  v;u  d.  A  ,<-inger  accompanies  it,  phtying  on  the  violin. 
Jt  is  proposed  that  the  latter  should  come  up  by  itimveif.  He  arrives, 
and  Dehlle  aalM  lum  to  ^ve  us  a  speoimen  of  nis  best  colleotion.  Off 
goes  B«ptiste,jonior,  a  Stradivarius  with  a  maimed  hand,  scraping, 
prlfxi'mi:  ont  itripO'tible  sounds,  and  chautiting  the  lay  of  the  •  Little 
Collet  aad  tb^  po»t.donkey.*  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  young  man, 
beUted  on  his  journey,  and  obliged,  for  want  of  the  diligence,  which 
pa&scd  w  l/iU-  he  was  asleep,  to  trj  and  follow  up  his  road  by  riding. 
But,  ala-  :  he  is  a  seminarbte  ;  bow  is  he  to  get  along  ?  The 
cursed  who  perhaps  feels  the  inexperience  of  bi«  rider,  Imi.-'es, 
t»ar>,  only  advances  a  few  paces  and  always  goes  back  to  his  stable. 
A*  eauh  couplet  is  snng  with  a  mo^t  comical  voice,  the  Abl  e  Delille 
Cocks  bis  ear,  esprestes  bissnrprise  ip  monosyllables^  remembers  the 
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OLv  nrrf.'tice,  and  at  length  oric>  out  *  That's  iiiio©— *ti»  to  me  tbftt 
hAppeued—bet^eea  Beaucaire  aiid  Tarascoo,  in  17— and  be  eould 
Bot  understand  either  wb&t  had  led  to  the  telliog  of  the  fltorv,  or  who 
tht  perMoo  was  who  had  chminted  it  so  exactly.  Radet,  DesmotaineSy 
and  Barre  made  a  ^<ign  to  ua  that  they  wished  to  keep  it  secret.  The 
ainger*  handsomelj  rewarded  by  the  whole  company,  goes  awa;^  with 
.many  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  making  us  burst  langbiog  bjr 
his  droller^'. 

**  When  the  dinner  was  ever.  Ti-^sot  asked  Delille  if  he  would  like 
to  go  and  take  his  coffee  at  llm  Jardin  Turc,  which  be  knows  the 
Abba  has  beard  much  about.  *  That  will  be  to  mwh  the  more  eai^/ 
uud  he»  <  because  we  can  go  thither  on  this  floor.'  Delille  ftcoeple 
the  proposal.  After  hrinL-'ing  him  throuirh  the  same  rooms,  they 
come  to  the  last  of  the  suite,  in  which  Mme.  St.  Prix*  sitting  at 
aonetbing  which  |mism8  for  a  counter,  and  changing  the  tone  of  tier 
Toice,  plays  admirably  the  character  of  the  handsome  leiBonado- 
woman,  in  the  inidat  of  us,  who  continue  to  act  our  parts,  stilting 
thein  to  the  pretended  locality.  Mine  had  become  easy,  and  full  of 
invention,  on  accotint  of  the  mj paused  holiday  which  bad  been  given 
at  the  Amhigii,  and  which  put  off  my  raelo-tlramu  fur  a  weelc. 

"  Win  n  poinp  away  the  Abbe  Delille  ilerlan  *],  that  lie  amused 
hiiubtflt  more  than  he  bad  expected,  and  tluit  he  would  never  forget 
it.  He  never  found  out  of  what  elements  hit  pleasure  wae  con- 
pounded  ;  he  was  too  great  a  favorite  to  he  told  it  $  it  was  A  nerk 
of  respect  towards  him  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  role  at  the  Gom^e  Fran- 
^aiae  to  have  two  aelors  or  actresaes  for  each  role,  the  pre- 
mier sujety  and  the  double.  This  caused  a  vast  deal  ot'  ri- 
valry and  ollen  ill  feeling  in  the  theatre.  Miles.  Dnmesnil 
and  Clairon  -svcre  rivals,  as  wc  liave  seen;  so  wcr^^  Miles. 
Mars  and  Bourgoin,  Bourgcin  and  Volnois,  and  uuiiibers 
of  others.  The  premier  .v/jcf  hud  a  right  to  play,  if  bhc 
liked,  though  her  double  waa  apjJoiuLed  to  appear  in  the 
piece.  This  occurred  once  between  Miles,  liourgoin  and 
Vohtois ;  the  latter  was  annoimeed  for  Zaire,  \mi  the  fonner, 
thinking  herself  slighted,  dressed  for  the  pai-t,  and  came  on 
the  sta^  before  her  d&uhk,  who  was  obliged  to  retii«.  This 
kept  back  oilen  for  a  long  while,  very  good  actons  behind 
older  ones  of  little  merit,  and  has  led  to  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  performances.  Tiilraa  and  Fleury  were  thus  put  out 
of  sight  for  a  considerable  time  hy  Mold,  Dug^azon,  and 
others;  in  fact,  the  age  of  love  had  almost  puf^i  tor  the  lat- 
ter, hetbre  he  was  able  to  attain  standing  sutUcient  lo  entitle 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  \o\vt.  There  were,  and  are  still, 
certain  recognized  gen«*ral  characters,  such  &6  jeune^-pnJ- 
mer^s,jeu»es-p»incesSi  S,  hi^c'nuiU'S,saubrctfes>y  a//iourcuses. 
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pgUt,  soma  oii«  of  wbicli  each  actor  and  aclress  wa« 
ntppOMdto  do  better  than  others,  and  to  fulfil  which,  he  or 
she  was  assigned.  Thiii  limited  .very  muoii  the  talent  of 
each,  thoQ^h  perhaps  it  occaaiuned  a  greater  perfection  in 
the  particiuar  part,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor. 

^iotwithstancling  Napoleon's  great  expn^sFion  of  frifiid- 
ehip  for  Talma,  the  latter  di<l  not  seem  tu  regit  t  him  much; 
he  was  the  lirst  actor  of  the  Theatre  Franr/ais  to  read  on  the 
«tftge  the  verged  of  iJiitlaut  against  thu  falh-n  concmeror. 
At  the  end  of  the  recital,  he  waved  his  iiaud  and  cried 

Ti?e  k  Boi/'  On  the  8th  April,  1814,  when  the  Em- 
pefor  of  Bnasia  went  to  the  theatro.  Talma  and  Fleurj  were 
deputed  to  present  an  address.  Ijiey  were  both  dressed  in 
Usek  eoata,  ^  la  Ftancaiu,  but  the  first  appeared  to  be 
Tery  anxious  to  be  remarked  and  taken  notice  of  by  the 
great  eoTereign,  while  Fleury  handed  the  play-bill  to  the 
prince,  with  a  noble,  rcspecifi'.],  !in<l  sad  air,  with  which 
ibe  whole  house  appeared  to  be  struck. 

A  great  ]jeculiarity  lias  been  observed  in  the  manner  uf 
msttA  actors,  in  studying  their  pai  ir-.  The  oixiinurv  come- 
diana  learued  them  oil"  quite  glibly,  and  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  chatted  at  the  side  scenes,  and  stroUed  about 
vtuk  swaitinff  their  moment  for  entering  on  the  stage. 
ISot  10  with  Talma,  Fleury,  Mol^,  Dogazon,  and  other 
gmtaetoniy  who  were  never  yisible  for  two  days  before 
^';^v  acted  any  important  character,  no  matter  how  often  it 
lud  been  protluced.  Even  during  the  performance  Ta3ur.a 
iad  the  book  always  in  liis  liand,  and  putting  it  now  and 
then  close  to  liis  eyes,  on  accouiiT  of  his  .*;hort  sight,  exerciped 
lii?  memory  continually;  niad*  Jiimself  master  of  his  role, 
wi'l  iben  strode  on  the  stage  ihoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
Oace,  when  just  about  to  enter  in  the  tragedy  of  ITanilet, 
he  seized  hii  own  valet  by  the  collar,  bUouk  Liai  violenlly, 
sad  pitching  liim  away  from  him,  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
irith  all  the  marks  of  madness  which  were  required  to 
fulfil  his  part,  '*  Tliat  gi^es  me,"  said  he  to  Maurice,  "  the 
nervous  irritation  required  to  commence  with." 

This  great  performer  played,  for  the  last  time,  in  Lemcr- 
cier's  "  Charles  VI.,"  ou  the  18th  June,  1826,  and  died  the 
Octohrr  following,  rath'T  suddenly,  of  some  internal 
maladv.  after  thirtv-six  yi  ar.-^  of  continued  jsnece^s  in  his 
{trofcssiou.    iliA  body  was  trausierred  tu  i'erc  la  Chaise, 
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amid  all  the  honors  which  the  literarj  men  of  Paris  could 
hestow  upon  it*  His  bast*  by  David  d* Angers,  occupies  a 
very  promineat  position-in  the  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
$ai8.  Though  a  good  actor  of  comedy,  yet  hia  forte  lay  in 
tragic  parts,  like  his  contemporaries,  MdJles.  Duchesnois 
•Au>\  GeorgTs,  hn^h  of  wliom  mado  their  debut  in  and 
were  almost  exclusively  conHiied  to  tra'^dy.  Once  only 
did  either  of  these  actresses  atieinpt  a  comic  character,  mid 
though  neither  failed,  it  was  evident  that  tlieir  talent  lay 
principally  in  the  serious  drama. 

Our  short  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  lengthened 
sketch  of  the  state  of  French  comedy,  firom  the  period  of 
the  first  empire.   Anyone,  who  is  at  all  fiuniliar  with  the 
French  stage  of  the  lasthtdf  centnr3^  must  easily  r3cogniK 
the  names  and  works  of  the  principal  drfiuiatic  authors.  If 
wemn  onr  eye  over  the  r61es  wliich  Mdile,  Mara  played 
Fince  I8Uij,  we  shall  find  the  chief  contributors  to  comedy, 
within  that  period,  to  l-e  Collin  d'TTnrleville,  Duval.  Tif'jnpr- 
cier,  Andrieux,  liogor,  de  Less(T.  Desaugiers,  Aniauit, 
Mme.  Ga^',  Scribe.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Picard,  Alfred  de 
Vigiiy,  Frederic  iSoulie,  Victor  Uugo,  d'C,  in  fact  their 
name  may  be  called  legion,  and  their  pieces  reckoned  by 
hundreds.    Scribe  alone  has  written  some  300  plays, 
besides  vaadeyilles,  eighty  of  which  haTO  been  broii^t  oat 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.   Mediocrity  is  the  only  generd 
characteristic  of  these  productions,  coupled  with  this,  that 
many  of  tliem  outrage  all  decency  and  morality,  and  take 
too  great  an  advantage  of  the  liberties  of  the  Homcmtiquet 
to  destroy  nil  unity  uf  time,  place,  or  action.    The  answer 
of  tlx'  pi  e.^idin<j:  jiidrreof  oneof  the  criminal  court?  in  Paris, 
to  Ale.x.  Dumas,  w  ho  was  produced  as  a  witness  iu  a  trial 
for  murder,  will  s-erve  lo  show  the  estimation  in  which  some 
of  these  writers  are  huid  iu  France.    When  asked  what  wa.-? 
his  profession,  Dumas  replied  bombastically  :  *'  MonsicKr, 
je  dtratB  auteur  dramatiquc,  sijc  uitms  dans  la  pntrie  de 
Comeilie"   **  Mtns,  Mansietir"  replied  the  witty  presi- 
dent* '*  il  ya  dcs  difgre»y    Victor  Hugo's  play,  •*  Le  Koi 
(I'm muse,"  produced  in  is  a  burlesque  on  the  histo- 

rical herons  of  France,  and  rejected  by  the  public,  was 
prohibited  by  the  <rorernment. 

nt"  the  eniTiediuiis  who  have  appeared  during  the  last 
halt  century  many  of  them  are  celebrated  names,  such  «* 
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St.  Prix,  the  iwu  Baptistes,  Laffon,  Jouy,  Arnault,  Devigny, 
Phal,  <&c..  tit  to  rival         Monvel,  or  Flenry.  Our 
flfitce  will  not,  however,  allow  ns  to  notiee  more  than 
two,  and  theae  aetfesses,  HdlleB.  Mam  and  Rachel.  The 

fomier,  daug^btcr  of  the  famoud  Monvel,  mode  ber  dehttt 
ia  17JW,  at  the  Theatre  Montansior,  and  shortly  aflcrwards 
became  a  pupil  of  Mdlle.  Contat.  The  latter  found  ber 
rather  extravaprant  in  f^cstnre,  nnd  tied  up  her  ri^rht  nrm 
^ith  a  5Tnali  cord,  but  ad  tlie  vouii;'  aetro!*^  became  excited 
with  h'-r  part,  the  bond  was  burst  and  full  liberty  given  to 
li*r  Hofiun :  **  Bravo,"  cried  Mdile.  ( "ontat,  that  ia  the 
full  t  xpresbiou  of  good  comedy — little  or  no  gesture  until 
ptsiioQ  breaks  the  bond  of  appearances."  She  became  a 
pentWMoire  of  the  Theatre  Fnmgaiae  in  1799,  and  two 
yean  afterwarde  a  sodHaxre  foft  the  eharacter  of  indues, 
whiefa  the  fiunons  critic,  Ckofiroy.  declares  she  performed 
to  perfection.  The  retirement  of  Mdlle.  Contat  in  1810 
gsfe  fine  scope  for  her  talent  in  the  parts  of  the  ^nrndes 


ioherperfectly  niitunil  style,  althoiifj^li  »beBtudied thoroughly 
eTcn*  port imi  of  her  play,  left  nothing  to  chance,  and  yet 
concealed  completely  the  eil'ect  of  preparation.  Many 
^mofiettes  have  been  told  about  this  great  comedian,  lier 
itt'imi  attempts  at  marriage,  her  liaisons  with  Napoleon, 
mm  particular  that  she  idways  wore  violets  on  the  20th 
Ifndi,  the  day  of  her  death,  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
hetf  "U  n'va  riea  de  commun  entre  Mara  et  lea  Gtedee-diH 
rorp8."  llteee  are  genemllj  unfounded  inventions  of  the 
feoiUetonists.  One  anecdote  ie,  however,  recorded  by 
Maurice :  Ixmis  XVIII.  sent  her  a  magnificent  pair  of  ear- 
rin^rs  after  one  of  her  best  performances,  on  whicli  she 
ivmarked,  **  I'aiitre  (niciuiing  Napoleon)  n'aurait  jukh  but 
aiitaiit,"  lit  which  one  of  the  actrcpses  present  remarked, 
**  uiais  il  vr  ii:-;  n  f^ouveut  donne  plus  qu'il  ne  fallait  pour 
avoir  de  uieiiu  un^."  She  died  in  J 847,  having  long  before 
retired  from  the  ^Uige.  .  :  i. 
iMdUe.  fiachel'e  deadi  haa  been  so  recently  before  the 
many  difibrent  acconnta  of  her  life,  that  it  ia 
eon^btj^yr  nttneceaaary  to  do  mm  than  allode  to  her  poai- 
tioD.  She  was  principally  remacfcable  for  her  peribnnance 
of  tragic  pieces,  although  ber  first  tastes  were  directed 
towards  the  most  piqnante  female  characters  of  Molieie 
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M.  de  St.  Avlaife,  her  iBstruetor,  pmeiTed  har  greater 
adsptibility  for  the  former  eUss  of  oiiarMten,  and  ende^ 
Toured  to  confine  her  to  them  in  Tain.  Her  debut  was 
made  in  18o7,  in  the  "  Vendeenne."  She  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  Thoatro  P'ranoais.  in  **  Les  Horaces,"  in 
lb.*38.  ller  peculiarity  consisted  in  not  declaiming,  but 
speaking  her  part  in  the  most  natural  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  ol^en  with  tremendous  encrorv.  Her 
mcome,  at  tirst  only  4U00  francs  a  year,  mounted  in  two 
years  to  20,000,  and  has  since  attained  the  figure  of  300 
or  400,000  france,  chiefly  earned  during  the  congas  allowed 
to  her  of  six  montiis  ont  of  twelve  by  the  Theatre  Frangaiae. 
Her  father,  who  was  originally  a  Jew  hawker  in  Switser- 
land,  has  been  for  seTeral  years  living  magnifioently  on 
her  bonntv  at  Montmorency. 

This  subject  has  been  alroady  drawn  out  to  too  great  a 
length,  although  tlie  matter  with  which  it  might  be  amplv 
filled,  is  sutficientlv  abundant  to  afford  several  snecessive 
papers.  TliP  ditficulfy  of  dealing  with  it  lies  more  in  the 
necessiity  for  roiii])res8ing  and  putting  it  into  a  connected 
form,  in  which  a  v\riter  might  be  very  materially  aided  by 
any  book  in  onr  language  which  would  treat  of  the  Frencn 
drama  historically  as  a  whole:  no  sneh  work  exists  in 
Snglish,  or  at  least  is  not  easily  diseoverable  by  any  one 
who  may  have  need  thereof ;  and  tiiose  which  have  appeared 
in  France,  are  either  ont  of  print  or  very  difiicult  to  oe  got 
at.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  would  well  repay 
the  labours  of  any  eminent  literary  man. 

A  word  more  as  to  tlie  present  position  of  the  French 
drama.  The  revolution  has  caused  such  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  has  emancipated  so  much  the  ideas  of  the 
haliitnc^^s,  that  authors  must  nm  along  with  the  age,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  something  novel  and  striking  in  every 
piece  they  produce.  Utility  and  morality  are  thrown  ove^ 
board,  scenic  representationy  and  strange  positions  sod 
characters  have  ootained  a  mastery  over  everjitfaing  radonsl 
and  natural :  hence  arise  the  curious  incongmitiee  and 
absurdities  which  encumber  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  at  the 
present  day,  the  outr^  style  of  drama,  which  is  nroduced 
to  agree  with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times.  Our  own 
stage  is  becoming  infected  with  this  species  of  malady, 
through  the  numerous  tranalations  which  come  acroM  ti^ 
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fhannel ;  the  French  have  the  merit  of  invention,  and  the 
Baglish  are  fook  enough  to  cloose  the  most  deleterioas  of 
their  compounfis  to  Tnmister  to  iho  British  nation.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  then  a  epark  of  national  taste  is  revived, 
&nd  the  Fren  ch  comedy  brings  out  the  master-piccps  of  her 
best  dramatists,  but  there  is  no  excitement  attendant  on 
them,  the  honse  does  not  fill — the  pnblic  would  prefer  a 
good  vaudeville  or  the  nonsense  ui  au  opera  comique. 
£?eiythiju^  honuin  most  decline,  but  itia  hoped  that  when 
tbis  age  of  Dovel-wxitiiiff,  Uoody'drama-ooncooting,  extia- 
vaganl  reyoliitioiiiierB,  Ess  passed  away,  there  may  dawn 
tiioth«rera,  when  the  olaseieal  comedy^n  France  will  become 
mtiiy  of  its  great  fomsder,  Molito. 


Art,  Y.~PATR10T3  AND  PEQoKLnUZEES. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  St,  Leonards  on  the  Mandaement  of  the 
PatrioHe  Fund,  mid  the  Application  of  FubUe  Moneys 

to  Proselytizing  Purposes,  By  the  Most  Rev  ilr. 
Cullenf  Oat/iolic  Archbishop  of  'l)" h f'n .  Third,  edition, 
enkayed.  Dublin :  James  Dutify,  7,  Wellincfton 
quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace^  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
ot  Dublin.  1857. 

Scarcely  bad  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  with  liusaia  concluded,  when  Eagland  was 
as^n  disturbed  from  the  repose  she  had  iubt  be^un  to  enjoy 
by  intelligence  of  a  mutiny  amongrst  ncr  native  troops  in 
India.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  the  disaffection 
of  a  few  companies,  which  the  authority  of  tlieir  olKcert:, 
harked  by  the  vicinity  of  the  European  soldiers,  would 
Hiiliice  to  quell.  But  on  receipt  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  insubordination  was  more 
extensive  than  the  people  of  these  countries  could  have 
imai^ined.  Every  mail  brongrbt  accounts  of  some  fresh  out- 
break, 'llie  mutineers  murdered  their  officers,  took  pos- 
session of  the  military  stations,  expelled  the  royal  forceSf 
and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  afforded  any  protection  from  tli  ir  \mbridled  fiiry. 
Tender  babes,  feeble  old  men,  and  delicate  females,  were 
alike  the  victims  oi'  their  brutal  violence  ;  and  those  who 
escaped  with  life  from  their  ruthless  persecutors,  carried 
with  them  painful  reminiscences  of  the  apj)alling  scenes 
through  wliich  they  had  parsed.  So  serious  did  the  danger 
appear  to  many,  that  it  was  at  one  time  feared  the  power  of 
England  in  India  was  at  an  end.  But  the  vigour  of  the 
government  at  home,  and  the  good  feeling  manifested  by 
the  native  population  in  India,  combined  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
att(M)ded  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  For  it  is  U> 
be  observed  that  the  native  population,  except  in  Oude, 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  tliis  revolt,  anti  that  whatcvi»r 
a(j'(M'ities  have  been  committed,  are  atlriijutable  solely  n» 
the  {iavuge  cruelty  of  the  Sepoys.  But  although  this  atteiii|iL 
ba^i  beeu  repressed,  and  order  partially  re-established,  tlie 
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soferers,  from  the  excesses  of  Uiese  military  rebels,  were 
loBnd  to  be  reduced  to  almofit  alter  destitution.   'J'o  alle- 

I  fkte  the  misery  of  their  condition,  and  to  conipeneate,  as 
&raa  possible,  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  ii  was  deter- 
mined that  a  national  subseription  should  be  organised  to 

I  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
tiie  East.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  and 
aathoiised  to  receive  contributions,  from  those  who  desired 
to  participate  in  so  praisewortby  a  project.  This  was  the 
ori^  of  the  "  Indian  Relief  Fund,  which,  benevolent  in 
its  inoeptioD,  may,  if  jadicions]y  and  impartially  adininis- 
t«ed.  achieve  the  most  beneficial  results.  To  this  fund  the 
people  of  England  contributed  with  their  characteristic 
generosi^.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  good  work.  For- 
••i^ers,  emulating  the  bright  example,  hastened  to  rontri- 
Hute,  desirous  thereby  to  testify  their  detestation  of  the 
oruekies  which  had  been  practised,  and  their  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  endured  such  liardship  through  tlie  in- 
Immanity  of  the  Sepoys.  One  class  of  the  community^ 
boveter,  keptsloof,  uia  zefindned  ftom  eo-operating  in  tins 

Conderiaking.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
dom,  but  cuefly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  re- 
fiin to  contribute  to  tiiis  fond.  Such  conduct  natarally 
excited  considerable  comment,  and  a  portion  of  the  press 
iid  Dot  hesitate  to  brand  us  as  "  Sepoys"  in  feeling'*,  want- 
n^'ftjily  an  opportunity  to  re-enact,  in  these  countries,  the 
'fip'littul  scenes  by  wliich  the  revolt  in  India  had  been 
daracterised.  No  doubt  they  hoped,  by  aspersing  our 
Uiolives,  to  weaken  the  eifect  and  detract  Irom  the  value  of 
tty  representations  we  might  make,  as  to  the  causes  which 
M  iadaeed  us  to  aet  in  this  manner.  Undeterred,  bow- 
ilir,  by  any  soch  disheartening  anticipations,  the  Most 
Vir.  Dr.  Cnllen,  Roman  Catholic  Arehbishop  of  Dublin, 
•ddressed  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  business  con- 
neeted  with  his  diocese,  a  letter  to  the  Very  Kev.  Monsignor 
Yore,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  liberal-minded,  gene- 
rous, saintly  priest  in  the  Irish  Church,  intimating 
hi3  Grace's  sati.-laction  at  learning  tliat  a  flubscriplion  was 
ibout  being  made,  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-C(juntrymen 
who  had  been  reduf*  *]  to  destitution  by  the  revolt  in  India. 
lUvrng  expressed  his  Grace's  abhorrence  of  the  outcages 
perpetrated  by  the  Sepoys,  his  sinetre  sympathy  with  the 
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ffufforcrs  from  the?e  oxccssos,  and  his  liopo  that  the  efforts 
made  to  relievo  them  miprht  be  attended  with  success,  the 
Archbii^liop  tlm?  proceeds 

However,  before  we  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  or  call  on  our 
flocks  to  «lo  &0,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  the  fund 
ahf'ut  to  be  raist  d  is  to  he  managed,  and  whether  there  is  any  danger 
that  it  pnny  be  applied  by  bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes.    The  re- 
colh  ction  of  late  transactions  excites  doubts  in  mv  mind  on  this  head. 
In  the  year  1854  you  subscribed  to  the  Patriotic  I'^'und,  an<l  you  were 
kind  enough  to  hand  in  my  contribution  for  the  same  object.    I  thiuk, 
also,  that  on  the  same  occasion  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  subscribed 
very  generously  according  to  iht-ir  means.    Now,  how  was  that  fund 
managed  ?    You  recollect,  and  Canon  Grimley  recollects,  that  Cath- 
olic  cU  rgymen  of  Dublin  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  ia 
favour  of  the  w  idows  and  orjihans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea ;  jet, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  tuch 
applications.    When  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was 
always  employed  to  administer  it  ;  and  1  have  heard  that  he  generally 
selected  a  I'rotestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  for  doling  it  out, 
thus  compelling  poor  Catholic  widows  to  undergo  the  mortification 
of  visiting  a  house  of  worship  which  it  is  against  their  feelings  and 
conscience  ever  to  enter,  and  perhaps  of  waiting  for  him  there  before 
they  could  see  the  agent  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  assistance. 
You  will  also  recollect  that  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy, and  of  St.  Clare, 
and  other  religious  communities,  offered  their  bcrvices  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  education,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Catholic  soldiers.    Answers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals,  but  I  believe  there  was  not  one  single  orphan 
committed  to  their  care  in  Dublin,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.    Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  pro* 
posals  of  the  good  sisters  were  rejected  for  want  of  fumls.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ;  but  in 
the  impartial  exercise  of  their  powers,  they  thought  fit  to  apply  it  to 
the  erection  or  endowment  of  Protestant  institutions.    The  Timesof 
the  0th  of  June.  1856  (if  I  well  recollect)  informed  us  that  the  com- 
mittee assigned  il4U,000  or  £  5,00U  per  annum,  for  the  education  of 
300  daughters  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  together  with  £20,000  for  a 
hou«e  and  grounds.    As  nearly  one-half  of  the  array  consist  of  Cath- 
olics, very  probably  one-half  of  the  orphans  to  be  received  in  the  | 
projected  house  will  be  of  the  same  religion.    Now,  let  me  ask,  bow 
many  Catholics  will  be  employed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
these  Catholic  children  ?    Most  probably  there  will  not  be  even  one; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  what  chance  will  the  poor  children 
have  of  retaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ? 

*•  I^''.ide3  the  grant  of  £160,000,  just  mentioned,  the  Times  of  the 
same  date  informs  us  that  an  endowment  of  jb'2o,000  was  granted  to  i 
the  Wtllington  College  ;  J.3,000  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for  ' 
widows;  to  the  naval  scht  i)!  at  New  Cross  ;  i.'5,0()0  to  the  female 
school  at  Richmond  ;  and  X.5,000  to  the  naval  and  militart 
schools  at  Plymoth  and  Portsmouth. — These  seem  to  be  all 
grants  to  Protestant   institutions  and  for  Protcatant  education. 
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Kot  A  sbllling  voted*  it  wovld  Appear,  to  give  a  Catholic  eUucatioa 
IP  Citbolio  orphans ! 

I  am  most  anxiou*;  that  erpr}  thing  possible  should  be  done  to  re- 
here  the  su^Vrers  in  India  ;  let  ua,  however,  have  tome  secaritjr  that 
tbe  fuMis  collected  witt  not  be  applied  to  dM  fenndAtton  of  Protestant 
vyhnns  for  the  perversion  of  poor  Catholic  orphans.  The  manage- 
njCTtof  the  Patriotic  Fund  shows  how  norpssary  it  i  f  r  ns  to  be 
cautiou.  The  contioual  complaints  of  Catholic  bii>huu6  auU  luission* 
vies  io  India  about  the  attempts  made  bj  the  East  India  Com  pan  j 
to  pro»eIjtize,  should  increase  our  alarm.  Read  Doctor  Fennel ly*i 
late  parophlet,  and  you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  that  Company  has 
9Xvsmpt6d  to  promote  Protestantism  by  perverting  the  orphans  of 
Iriih  Catholie  soldien.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for 
eoDjiog  to  a  fair  imderatandiog  abottt  these  matters  is  before  aoj 
ktti  is  collected. 

){(  PAUL  CULLEN. 

The  Canon  Orimley  here  referred  to,  is  a  highly  respect- 
able and  most  estimable  clergyman,  who  ofSciateeas  Bomaa 

Ca^linlic  chaplain  to  the  Dublin  garrison,  we  may  eay 
witli(  iif  remuneration,  for  (Ii^to      wo  believe,  no  spcciBc 
fTiiii  ullotted  for  his  services,  and  the  paltry  pitrance  annu- 
ally paid  by  government  to  the  pariph  priest  tor  tlie  use  of 
tutcLiirch.  is  bv  liini,  witli Canon  (jHinlev'ci  a*«ent,  banded 
Wer,  minus  the  income  tax,  which  the  uuthorities  deduct, 
V»  III  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
^^km,  TJiie  letter  of  the  Archbishop  created  not  a  little 
smttm.  The  prees  ransacked  its  vocabulary  of  vitunera- 
Hwa  for  insnlting  epithets  to  heap  upon  him.   ' '  The  Ultra* 
^Tifane  Sepoy»   was  too  mild  a  t^m  to  be  applied  to  one 
wtio  had  presamed  to  miestion  the  management  of  a  fund 
adrr.inistcred  under  a  Roral  Commission.    His  style  was 
^n[].?i-((l.  but  hi^  facts  could  not  be  disproved.    There  they 
2*?c,chalien<:'inp^  denial,  yet  remaining  uncontradicted.  If  his 
Grace 's  staiiisUcs,  extracted  i'rum  tbe  authorised  report-  of 
tfce  Royal  Patriotic  Commissioners,  published  iu  the  2'tmes 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1856,  be  true,  his  accusation  is  well- 
takded ;  if  fidae,  they  can  he  easily  shown  to  be  so,  not» 
bowever,  by  a  vague  assertion  of  his  being  ill-informed 
^ipoa  a  subject  with  which  every  reader  of  the  TimeB  must 
have  been  acquainted,  but  l)y  tho  production  of  the  correct 
report,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  various  sums,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Koyal  rnmmiBfioner?,  were  allocated. 
The  I'dUcv  rournO  has  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  pursued, 
&&d,  theretore,  we  arc  justified  in  regarding  hia  Urace's 
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fitateiDoiit  as  true.  If  80  how  do  the  Coiumissioners  ftUmd 
in  relation  to  the  public  ?  The  ConunifisionerB  were  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  Btate,  tnutees, 

to  administer  a  fund,  Mibscribed  by  the  nation,  for  certain 
Bpeciliod  purposes.  How  has  that  trust  been  carried  out ! 
Wn?^  it  t  he  intention  of  the  contributors  to  that  fund,  that  it 
should  bo  allocated  to  Proteptant  institntinnH  and  to  IVote?- 
tiint  purposes  solchj,  or  was  it  7iot  ratlier  intended  toprdvide 
lor  tlie  education  or  niuintenaiice  of  tliose  wlio  liad  been 
d'-pi  i v<  i|  of  their  par'jnt.s  or  hushaudi  by  death  in  battle,  or 
whih'  on  active  service  in  the  field?  Surely  the  lull^r. 
And  if  60  then  the  Commisaioners  were  therehy  placed  in 
ihe  position  of  those  protectors  whom  death  had  taken  away, 
and  were  bound  to  see  that  the  survivors,  the  objects  of 
national  botuity,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  which  loss  the  Commissioners  were  appointed 
in  some  measure  to  supply.  If  then  the  Commissioners 
in  the  discharfre  of  their  duty,  considered  it  competent  to 
them  to  allot  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  insiitutions 
confcBfjedly  Protectant,  surely  it  was  within  the  scope  of 
their  aulhori! y  to  alluL  a  proportionate  sum  for  the  maiute- 
nance  or  education  of  the  Catholic  widows  and  orphans  of 
Catholic  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  This  they  <tid  not 
do,  and  what  appears  as  the  result  ?  Out  of  seven  hundred 
orphans,  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  the  country,  six 
hni:'b  t  (i  and  eighty-six  have  been  sent  to  these  schools 
endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  while  but  fourteen  have 
been  permitted  to  be  educated  in  Catholic  institutions  aod 
this  not  without  a  struggle. 

iSuch  is  the  report  \\\)  to  November  last ;  since  then  a  few 
more  children  have  been  rescued  from  these  patriotic  prose- 
lytiz.ers.  Now  estimating  at  the  lowest  calcuJation  therela- 
tvie  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  English  aimy  (say 
one  third)  and  certainlv  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of 
chUdren  educated  as  Catholics  shows  a  startling  dispny 
portion,  a  disproportion  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of 
any  other  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  which  a  similar 
relativeness  exists.  We  would  not  object  to  the  course 
ndoptf^d  by  the  commissioners  had  we  any  fruarantee  that  Ca- 
tliolic  i(  iiclier??  wn^dd  be  appointed  in  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  pupils.  l>nr  <  ven  this  poor  consolation  is  denied 
us.    And  what,  lei  ua  ask,  will  be  the  character  of  the  reli- 
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dons  edueaHon,  inthoat  whieh  all  secular  teaching  is  wur.-^e 
tban  luelees,  given  by  Protcstante  to  Catholics?   How  can 
the  former  Gonadentiously  teach  the  latter  doctrines  they 
believe  to  be  erroneous?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  deport- 
ment of  these  Protestant  tea*  hor^  while  dischnr;iin<;  this,  to 
•them  irk ?OTnf  duty,  will  be  such  as  to  impress  their  hearers 
with  a  profMT  respect  for  tho^^e  pnered  iiivstcrie^  which  ( 
thoh"c3  he  ld  in  such  deep  revcrnce,  but  which  tiiry  iiave  heeu 
taugiit  tu  >('()ir  at  and  ridicule/     How  will  these  ti'ii'dnTS 
be  able  to  detine  "  Failh,"  which  Catholics  look  upon  a-  a 
gift  from  heaven,  a  divine  virtue  which  can  come  only  Irum 
God,  wbereiis  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  Die  cliiirch  of 
JSngland,*  an  archbishop,  has  declared  it  to  be  merely  a 
^yatrnMt  in  Ustemnp  to  mdenee,  and  judging  accordingly 
mlkout  being  carried  awafjf  (r^ prejudice  and  inclination  r  • 
fioir  eonld  they  explain  to  their  chiss  that  tremendous 
niT'tery  in  wliich  Catholics  believe  the  livino*  (Jod  to  be 
offered  up,  in  an  uid)loody  maimer,  as  a  propiiiatary  sacri- 
ticefor  the  sins  of  the  world,  when  their  princijiks  compel 
them  to  reg'ard  the  **  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  r^upjier"'  as 
but  a  memorial  of  that  prrcat  sacrifice  cojismumated  on 
Ulwy !    The  effect  of  Baptism,  the  eliicacy  of  penance, 
theuthority  of  thaeharch,  the  necessity  ot  good  works, 
themmber  of  the  aaeraments,  devotion  to  the  over  Blessed 
Viigin,  Ac. — these  being  matters  in  regard  to  which  both 
futm  are  at  issue,  sound  views  according  to  Catholic  the- 
ology co!dd   not  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  Catholic 
papil^  by  Protestant  professors.    And  then  what  intincncc 
would  such  t'  iicliinf,^,  even  ^upposinj^"  it  to  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy, frnui  such  lips  have  upon  the  moral  sense  of  th.> 
papils?    Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  infect  their  yoiiihrn! 
ininds  with  indilFerentism  or  intidelitv  when  tliov  heard  doc 
tliDee  opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  masters,  promiil- 
Mlilv  money  ?  Ana  further  will  it  not  occur  to  the  most 
mikmiMsikm  that  Catholics  would  not  be  justified  in  per- 
iiliiiglllMir  ebiidrea  to'  be  taught  by  such  masters '{  it 
■^jr4^  Mdd  that  Protestants,  belieTing  their  religion  to  l)o 
the  tme  one,  are  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  induce  those 
not  belonjring  to  their  communion,  to  renounce  the  errors 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  enter  within  that 
lold  wherein  is  safety.    But  the  answer  to  tliis  is  plain  aitd 

-iv.^^i.  ,  ,  

•  Dr.  Whateiy. 
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simple.  In  the  first  place,  Protestants  hold  that  snl  vat  ion  ia 
attainable  outside  their  church.  In  the  second  place,  Ca- 
tholics believe  as  firmly  as  do  Protestants,  that  their  church 
is  the  true  church,  "  the  pillar  and  the  ^und  of  truth," 
and  are  therefore  as  anxious  to  preserve  their  children  iu 
that  faith  as  the  Protestants  can  be  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  it;  and  finally, the  patriotic  commission  was  placed  by 
the  country  in  loco  parentis,  and  therefore  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body  to  enquire  into  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parent  vyhose  paternal  care  and  duty  they  were  elected  to 
discharge,  and  it  was  one  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  committee  on  accepting  the  appointment,  to  see  that  the 
children  who  had  been  made  a  charge  for  them  should  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  those  in  which,  had  the  father 
survived,  theywoiild  have  been  placed  ;  that  they  should  re- 
ceive such  an  education  as  their  fathers  would  have  desired, 
and  that  such  a  sum  should  bo  allocated  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  these  objects. 

The  commissioners  should  never  have  allowed  the  autho- 
rity with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  influence  which 
the  power  of  the  purse  too  often,  unhappily,  confers,  to  be 
wrested  from  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  a  bigoted 
faction.  But  we  fear  that  the  characteristics  of  political 
ambition  which  the  dramatist  describes  when  he  says 

"Compi*endi 
Che  Tuomo  ambizioso  e  uom  crudole 
Tra  le  sue  mire  di  grandezza  e  lui 
Mctti  il  capo  del  padre  e  del  fratello 
Calcheni  Funo  e  I'altro  :  e  farA  d'ambo 
Sgabello  ai  piedi  per  ealir  sublime," 

may  with  equal  truth  be  attributed  to  religious  fanaticism. 
For  that,  too,  tramples  under  foot  all  the  relations  which 
society  considers  binding,  disreganls  the  obligation  of  the 
most  sacred  trust,  and  perverts  man's  noblest  tendencies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  nefarious  projects. 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  reli- 
gions was  not  intended,  and  should  not  be  pennitted,  to  be 
an  element  in  the  allotment  of  the  patriotic  fund.  Had  these 
children  been  the  offspring  of  Mahommedan  parents,  we 
conceive  the  committee  were  bound  to  have  them  reared  in 
those  piu-licular  principles. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  ihv  (  ninini.-sionen?,  in  a  fipirit  of 
compromiee,  order  that  there  .^liall  bi'  iic  ri  liiiiuun  uhlIuii^ 
in  those  schools,  but  that  each  iniiv  pursue  iiL-  own  course 
without  Ivi  or  hindi'ance,  \vh:U  au  awful  r^epohc^iuiliiy  do 
they  not  contract.    "  Train  up  a  child,  "  says  the  wise  man. 
Yes,  iiiie  a  tender  saj»]in^  he  inn?t  ho  trained.    The  evil 
ex<*resc€ncei5  wlii«'h  a  liature  [innu'  tu  sin  necessarily  ]>ro- 
duces  must  be  prun'  1.  the  wayu  artl  Icndcncio  of  ciiildhood 
must  be  checke«l.  in  lus  weakneob  lie  nuir>L  be  i)roj»i»(.'(l  np  : 
the  irreirularitn/ri  incident  to  youth  lunst  be  corrcLicd,  and 
the  ein-jiiuns.  tin*  1( '  linu's.  the  lah  nis,  ilu- a-|iii-ation!*.  rnu.-t 
be  wuioli<:'d,  clicri-L'  ' i .  directed  lu  ju.si  purj'n-r.-.,  and  liuiilcd 
uitiiiii  pro]K_^r  bouiiii.-,  to  the  end  that  a  wtdl-Midd'od  aiid 
Waldiy  maturity  may  ])e  developed.    This  det?irable  result 
can  be  attuincd  onlv  by  a  reli-rions  and  lit4Tnrv  education 
combiiied.         ii^'fcr^sary  indoL-d  hao  ihia  l  onibinat  ion  been  . 
considered,  tbat  sonie  of  our  ablo^st  stateenicii  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  reli^^ion  an  cs^e^ffhf  pnn  uf  t  v.-rythinpr  wor- 
thy of  (he  name  of  education.    In  a  debate  m  Iheilouse  of 
Comiiion.-?,  oil  the  subject  of  separate  ^ranti  to  the  schools  of 
each  I't  ligioui?  denununatioti,  Lord  Morpeth  (now  lUivl  of 
Csyikd*  \  is  reported  to  have  eaid  :  "  We  might  have  taken 
auniJunn  sebeme,  in  whicli  we  nii^-lit  have  prescribed  the 
sanMs course  to  all  alike  willu/ut  adverting  to  the  existing 
Di^tLods,  aiitl  without  adopt  in^i,'  any  special  UiCthod  of  reli- 
gious fearhing ;  but  I  bcliev,  in  my  conscience,  liuit  sm-h 
»pla?i  Would  not  have  met  with  the  consent  either  oi  i>ar- 
luak'nr  or  of  t  he  j)eople."  The  religious  education  here  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to  by  those  to  whom  wo  shall  immedi- 
ately Ff'fer,  does  not  consist  in  merely  telling  children  "  to 
begoyd,"  tbey  must  be  taught  bow.    Strong  principles  of 
virtue  must  be  inculcated  ;  the  temptations  and  dilliculties 
which  Ijeset  the  ]»atli  of  lite  should  bo  pointed  out  ;  courage 
to  resist  and  fortitude  to  bear  Vviih  those  bcsoiliug  evils  of 
their  career,  should  be  carerully  instilled  into  their  youth- 
ful hearts.    In  the  same  debate  Lord  Mahon  -aid;  *' For 
liii;  owii  part  be  considered  that  if  the  statt  sIksuUI  conhne 
it{?elf  to  secular  education,  without  ajisociatin;^-  ii  with  reli- 
pon,  it  would  be  doing  alisolutely  worse  tlian  n*>thiujj;. 
Lord  John  Rus.«^ell  eaid  :     I  do  not  think  that  the  future 
niinigter.  con t«  undated  by  the  honorable  member  (Mr. 
Rotbuck;,     likely  to  have  a  very  long  tenure  of  power,  if 
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*  vote  for  education  without  relij^ion'  should  be  placed  on 
his  banner,  ami  that  schools  cTitirely  secular  shonUl  be  es- 
tabli.>lied  by  tlie  state."  Sir  Ixobrri  Peel  thus  spoke  :  **  I 
Hill  ior  11  relioriouB,  as  opposed  to  a  si'cular,  education.  I 
do  uul  think  tiiat  a  secuhir  othication  would  he  aii  eptabie 
to  tJiC  people  of  thid  country.  I  believe,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(John  KoBsell)  has  said,  that  anoh  an  education  is  only  half 
an  education,  bnt  with  the  most  important  half  neglected/' 

Need  we  add  anything  to  these  obfiervationa.  Barely 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  And  the  neoeeai^  of  a 
religious  education  being  admitted,  the  question  aiisee,  does 
till'  (orin  "religious  education"  apply  to  every  other  sect, 
tiiid  exclude  only  the  inenibers  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
M'c  apprehend  that  such  a  distinction  waa  never  contem- 
plated hy  the  legislature,  lor  in  ihe  lueasure  which  ^ve 
rise  to  ihc  above  quoted  speeches,  the  rights  of  the  Catholics 
are  fully  recognised.  The  teaching  in  their  schools,  en- 
dowed by  this  act,  is  Catholic^  and  everything  connected 
with  the  svBtem  Catholic.  Yet  in  this  great  pnblic  body, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  a  royal  commisBion,  the  rigiita 
of  the  Catholic  cliildren  of  Catholic  soldiers  are  disregarded. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  but  notwithstanding 
thi^  well-established  rule,  the  children  of  poor  Catholic 
h-(.iI(li(Ts  are  seized  upon  by  the  proselytizing  agents  of  tlie 
commissioners,  and  compelled  either  to  forfeit  all  chance  of 
protection  or  abandon  their  lar.li.  Such  is  the  tate  which 
England  has  ordained  for  the  children  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  hare  shed  tllefa^  blood  in  copious  streams  to  detod 
her  empire,  increase  her  dominion,  and  exalt  her  nower. 

The  letter  of  his  Gr^ce  the  Archbishop, above  quoted, drew 
forth  trom  Lord  St.  Leonards  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tiwe."^,  and  published  in 
tiiat  intluential  and  authoritative  journal.  This  statement 
attributes  to  the  Archbishop,  notwithstanding  his  (Jrace's 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  d'  >jreto  *' induce 
J\<»inan  Catholics  to  withhold  their  aid  from  the  Relief 
Fund  lor  the  sufferers  in  India."  Lest  we  might  inadver- 
tently omit  any  material  i»ari  of  this  stalemenl,  we  give  hie 
lordship's  letter  in  eitenso 
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To  tka  MdUvr  </tA#  Timet. 

I  hMyjvM  read  with  much  •urprise  and  regret  the  cuntent»  of  « 
letter  in  vour  journal  of  this  morning,  written  hy  Archbishop  Cullcn, 
dated  from  Rome,  aod  addreii»ed  to  one  of  his  viuars*generul,  with 
tlw  object, » it  seems,  of  inductng  Boroui  Gfttboliet  to  withhold  their 
aid  from  the  Rehef  Fund  for  tht-  MifTerers  in  India.  If  he  really 
believes  that  there  is  danger  that  the  fund  may  he  applitd  •  by 
bigots  to  proseljrtizing  ptirposes,'  his  better  course  would  be  to  raise 
by  tbeiobscriptioo*  ot  Roin«Q  Catholiee  a  aefMorate  ftind  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  that  respect  following 
apparently  the  example  of  a  higher  authority  in  the  lioinan  Catholic 
Church.  But  could  anything  be  more  uuwise  ?  Is  this  a  moment  to 
add  a  dn^  to  the  cup  of  bitteroeM  between  tbe  two  clitirohes  ?  The 
heart  of  every  man  beats  warinl  v  in  favour  of  our  suffering  and  brave 
sfl-ittT^  and  fellow -subjects  in  India,  without  reference  to  creed.  I 
csLLiut  believe  that  auy  nuoscrther  liati  considered  whether  Ins  dooH* 
t^oQ  will  relievo  a  Proteetant  or  a  Roman  Oatholie.  The  Saltan  of 
Tnrkty  has  set  us  an  example  in  his  munificent  subscription  which 
may  make  u&  Christians  ashamed  of  insisting  upon  differences  between 
our  churches  as  a  ground  fur  not  subscribing  tu  the  general  fuud. 
Roman  Catholic  equally  with  Proteetant  blood  ha.-^  h.  en  freely  shed 
with  a  r.oMe  darinj;  in  defence  of  our  sovcrr' jrt}  in  the  l'>a>t.  ("I  r"~t. 
iaos  of  ail  denominations  have  suffered  torture  and  deati)  in  iht  ir 
■Olt  savage  forms,  and  the  object  of  the  subscribers  is  to  ulk  viute 
dMinffering  of  those  who  survive.  It  is  treason  to  humanity  to 
wppo9etli.it  the  fuiid  will  not  he  honestly  dedicate<l  to  the  »acred 
MTjmses  for  w  hich  it  is  designed.  Still,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  tny 
i»tj  la  make  any  remark  on  Dr.  Col  en's  letter,  had  he  abstained 
^Mittacktntr  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fun<l  regards  the 
•H'>w«  and  orphjins  of  Uoman  Catholic  sohiiers  during  tlie  period  I 
^  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  executive  and  finance  eutn« 
>u^ee.  According  to  his  statement,  applications  were  made  by 
Ciiholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  to  ilio  manager  of  the  fund»  in  faror 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea,  yet,  as  far 
M  be  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  hy  such  appli- 
MioDa.  Now,  1  aroert  tbat  no  appHeatlon  for  the  relief  of  any  widow 
AT  eipbaa  of  *  soldier  killed  in  the  Crimea  was  ever  rejected  or  ne* 
glccted,  although  1  tli-r  k  it  probah!r  fl  at  applications  h\  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  ol  Dublin  for  moue^  to  be  remitted  to  them  for 
<fittribntion  by  them  among  daimantt  of  their  own  creed  were  not 
complietl  with.  Bat  I  «aj,  witbont  ftar  of  contradiction,  tbat  in 
distributing  relief  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  the  religious  pcr^ua.'^ion 
of  the  claimant,  except  so  far  as  to  make  the  mode  of  payment  as 
agreeable  as  it  migbt  be  to  the  reefpient.  Arcbbishop  Cullen  then 
states  that  when  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was  alwayit 
empioved  to  administer  it,  and  he  had  heard  that  he  generall  v  >el(  otcd 
a  Protestant  church  or  veatry  as  the  place  of  doling  it  out.  I  never 
bcardt  daring  tbn  manj  montba  of  my  attendance  on  the  duties  of 
mj  office  as  diairmnn  of  tbe  committee,  aoj  complaint  of  the  manner 
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of  the  di^t^ihutiun,  and  the  pa^uu  itts  were  tnude  hy  ihe  uaymaaters 
of  pen»lon»  wherever  iheir  fervioen  could  be  obtained,  and  always  to 
as  inoot  the  eniis cn't-nof  of  ihv  i  l;iinianf s  as  far  as  might  be.  T>r. 
CuUeu  then  reters  to  the  ninnner  in  which  the  funds  were  ultimately 
allotted,  and  he  says  that  they  seeui  to  be  all  grants  to  Protehtant 
institutions  and  IVotestant  pnrpoees.  This  ooly  p^o\e^  that  Dr. 
Cullen  is  writing  from  Ixonit  uiir.n  a  ^u^if  rt  flear  to  KtighiU'l  aTi.i 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ili-iiit'ormed.  At  every  step  care 
bat  been  taken  to  extend  the  same  rehi  f  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  Roman  Oatholict  as  to  those  of  P^otc^tants.  But  while  religions 
bcliff  forms  no  element  in  tin-  claim  to  relief,  due  rejjard  has  h-'t-n 
paid  to  the  reli|fious  feelings  and  education  of  the  lloiuan  Catholics, 
ootne  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  (separate  allotment  out  of  the 
fund,  to  hv  iiKinaged  by  a  coniiuittee  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen, 
for  tilt'  rt  lief  of  Roman  Catholic  r>>  jcct'^  in  Ireland  ;  Imt  thi?;  %vn«  re- 
sisted,  and  1  certainly  understood  that  the  arrangements  as  they  now 
stand  satisfied  all  classes  and  tTery  denomination  of  Cftiristmns.  If 
the  chargu  of  unfair  conduct  in  regard  to  relief  from  the  Patriotie 
Fund  should  be  pcrsisti  d  in,  it  may  he  found  necessary  to  enter  more 
particularly  into  facts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, which,  up  to  this  moment  hM  never  been  impeaehed. 

<*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  St.  Lbomabos* 

*'  Bojlo  Farm,  October  6,** 

This  letter  it  will  be  apparent  does  not  touch  the  real 
poiut  at  iisue,  it  keeps  wide  of  tiie  question,  il  imiuiges  in 
impatations  for  whico  there  is  no  grouud,  and  proposes  that 
a  coarse  shoQld  be  adopted  which  the  writer  immediatelj 
Bcouts  as  most  unwise  His  lordship  charges  the  Arch- 
bishop with  "  treason  to  humanity*'  in  supposing  that  the 
fund  will  not  Ije  proj>erly  applied,  and  asks,  "is  this  a 
monicnt  to  add  a  drop  to  tlie  cup  of  bitterness  between  the 
two  cliiirches  ?"  The  insintiatioTi  containfMl  in  this  question 
ia  most  unfair,  for  it  assumes  that  tlie  Aixli^'i-liop  inl^juded 
to  produce,  by  his  letter,  such  an  ellect.  To  us,  who  have 
attentively  read  his  Gra^je's  communiiiition  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  Yore,  it  seems  that  his  Grace's  inten- 
tion was  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  his  desire,  as  manifested 
by  his  letter,  was,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  doubts  enter 
tained  by  his  flock  as  to  the  proper  administratioa  of  the 
patriotic  fond,  such  an  explanatioit  of  the  course  pur.-*ued 
by  the  commissioners  and  tlieir  agents  might  be  utTorded  as 
would  exting-uish  that  "bitterness*'  which  his  lordship 
athrins  to  bftwcfii  iho  cliurrh^'S.  and  dispose  the  Ke- 
num  Cafhoiics  lo  contribute  to  tlie  Indian  n-liid  iund.  Hij" 
lordship*  proceeds,  writing  at  raiulom;  upon  this  subject.  Tlio 
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m&iirirr  in  wkicli  lie  tries  to  evade  the  ?fati<tie,-i  of  his  (Jraee 
is  really  uiiwortiiy  ui  a  persou  occupying  the  liiLi'h  position 
'if  his  Jordehip.    He  say 8.  '*  Dr  Cnllen  tlien  it  f- rs  to  the 
Uiviuner  in  which  the  funds  were  ultiuiutt'ly  allotted,  and  he 
ujSf  *that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  Protestant  iustitu- 
tioDB  and  Pfoteatant  purpoAes/  This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
CulleD  is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subieet  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  iil-informcd/* 
Any  unprejudiced  person  can  see  the  drift  of  this  obser^ 
ration :  it  is  a  base  attempt  to  pander  to  the  anti-Boman 
passions  of  P'nf^lishmen.    Ilovv  locality  can  nffect  the  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  a  fact  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine.    But  his  lonlship,  seeing  lie  eould  rot  deny  tlie 
.«t;ir'  nient  niade  liy  the  Archbishop,  and  kno\viii|^  the  anti- 
piiliy  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  Kn<rHr-hnion  towards 
toy  persou  or  anything  connected  with  lionie,  hoped  to 
escape  from  the  diMoolty  in  which  he  found  himself  by  an 
i^^wil  to  the  fanaticism  of  English  bigots.   Such  a  subter- 
rage  will  not  avail ;  for,  though  at  particular  periods  oppo- 
sition to  Romanism  may  cloud  the  judgment  and  obscure 
for  a  time  the  reason  of  the  English  people,  still  t  heir  sense 
of  iustice  and  love  for  impartitUity  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  por- 
iniiany  mere  feeling  of  antiip^oni^m  to  irjipede  the  due  eonrse 
ofTmbia^-^od  opinion.    The  English  people  value  too  highly 
tb*^ privilege  of  free  utterance  which  they  possess  to  allow 
i^eiaselveai  to  be  induced  to  yielil  u\)  that  right  by  the  eujole- 
rie^  of  the  most  skilful  charlutun.   ihe  Archbishop,  contident 
IB  the  correctness  of  his  figures,  tries  to  convince  their  judg- 
tteats  and  their  reason.  Lord  Bt.  Leonards,  conscious  of  the 
wttkncss  of  Uie  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  appeals 


tu  question  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  indulge  fceiingB 
of  iliijike  towards  Rome  as  the  city  of  the  Pontifls  ;  we 
conside"       ^  f\iQ  result  of  a  groundless  prejudice, 

but  they  no  doubt  think  themselves  justified  in  fostering  that 
Bentiuient ;  we  do,  however,  most  strongly  object  to  ])ublic 
men  endeavouruig  to  excite  those  feelings  by  inconse- 


Mse  Irom  which  it  should  be  sedulously  excluded.  To 
|CDve  thai  we  were  justified  in  attributing  to  his  lordship 
a  deine  lo  enlist  the  popular  prejudice  in  his  favour,  it  wlU 
baaoScient  lor  us  to  point  out  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ttWDt.    The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  CuUen  made  a  certain 


Let  us  not  be  supposed 


into  a 
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statement  wl)if'h  liis  lurd^ljij)  dofs  not  aftciupt  to  diHiplact', 
hni  coiit<Mits  liimoeif  with  suyiug,  "  thi^  (•iity  proves  tbat 
Dr.  Culleii  is  writiiifj  tVoiu  liome  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  whlck  be  is  ill-informed/' 
How  rach  a  deduction  can  be  drawn  we  cannot  conceive 
What  proves  that  *'Dr.  (*u11^n  is  writing  from  RomeT 
The  statement  ?  If  so  it  would  follow  that  a  fact,  which  is  ad- 
initted  tobeafaci  liy  tlicE^portofthe  PatrioticCominissioners, 
ceases  to  be  such  when  the  person  wlm  reiterates  the  fact  dates 
his  lettorfrom  *' Rome."  Ifhis  lordship  mean  this  it  is  absurd  ; 
it'  he  do  not  moan  tin?,  he  incnii^'  Tiri^hing.    Brit  his  lord- 
ship, we  are  sure,  never  cunleinplaied  any  such  fallacy  ;  the 
predominant  idea  in  his  mind  waa,  tu  create  against  the 
writer  such  a  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  us 
would  disincline  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  any  future 
reprefientations.    This  was  the  reason  why  hie  lordahip 
placed  in  antithetical  proximity  Rome  and  England.  Then 
comes  the  appendix  "in  regazuto  which  he  is  fll-informed." 
This  is  only  filling  stuff,  for  his  lordship  knew  very  well 
tbat  his  Grace,  in  common  with  others,  her  Majesty  s  sub- 
jects at  least,  wos  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  rei)i)rt,  pcrliaps  sig^ned  hy  liis  lordsldp,  and  it  would 
be  rather  too  much  to  exj)eet  an  intellij^^ent  reader  to  believe 
that  his  Grace  was  ig-norant  of  the  contents  uf  a  report  in 
which  bo  many  of  his  iiock  were  concerned,  published  iu 
the  newspapers  fifteen  months  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
Grace's  letter.   It  was  a  nasty  little  trick,  natural  enoughi 
perhaps,  in  a  petty  fogging  attorney  of  the  Old  Ballev,  out 
most  unbeooming  in  a  distinguished  mernb^  of  the  House 
of  Peers. 

With  regard  f  o  his  lordship's  understanding  that  the 

armnrrrments  satistied  all  classes  and  every  dennmina- 
tion  of  christians,  **we  fear  was  ill  iTifdrmed  il"  indeed 
his  lordj*hip  includes  Koninn  Catholics  m  any  denominaiifu 
ofChristians.  Any  (ieiusion  under  which  his  lordshi])  may 
have  laboured  ou  this  Bubieet  ninst  have  been  removed  by 
the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Korlulk,  which  we  subjoin  : 

*'  Nnrfolk  house. 
Wt'diiL-fiUaj,  October  7,  li^ol. 

'«Mv  LOUD, 

■*  I  have  jiwt  read  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  Evening  Mail 

;ii»iina«lvt  rtinjj  iijinn  a  pastoral  isue'd  ny  the  Mo«t  Rev.  Dr.  Culh  n. 
i  do  nut  write  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upon  th^  general  merits 
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•f  the  Archbishop's  p&ttoral,  or  of  your  lordHhip's  letter  ;  but  I  ©an* 

not  ailow  your  lor  Uhi^i  to  c  'Mitiiiue  in  the  Kelief  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Patriotic  Frm<l,  as  thc  v  ikiw  stand,  aatis^-  all  classes  and 
erery  deoomination  of  Christians.  To  the  Roman  OathoHes  thow 
arrangenenia  mrti  exoeedtngly  unsnti- factory,  and  I  thdl  feel  much 
obliged  to  your  lordship  if  you  will  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment mo>e  for  returns  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lit  the  manner  in  which  the  large  sums  intrusted  to  the  Ooinmi»ioner» 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealth  with,  and  thus  to  show  how 
fkr  Catholic  feelir  '  !iive  been  respectctl  in  their  distrihnficn.  I  feel 
it  tny  duty  to  make  tiiis  statement  with  reference  to  your  lurd:>hip's 
IcUtT,  and  to  give  it  similar  publicity. 

*'  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  iord,  faithfully  yours, 

"  N0BF0L.K. 

••The  Lord  .St.  Leonarda,  etc.** 

The  nnunis  reconiineiidod  in  this  letter,  and  afterv^mrdf*  in 
Ljrd  Si.Lt.'onar<Is'  reply,  partially  promised,  we  believe  have 
b'.'en  preparvMl,  but  m  they  are  not  yet  bet<-)re  the  public,  we 
caunot  couiiiiout  upon  tliein.  To  the  above  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  St.  Leonards  ecnt  the  following 
iQiwer: — 

*•  Boyle  Farm,  October  10. 

ilT  Lord, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
Irtttr.  I  believe  that  tlte  uianner  in  whiob  the  turns  intrtuCed  to  the 
Cobu^onera  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealt  with,  as  far  as 
^7  nave  been  finally  appropriated,  is  already  before  the  public  ;  but 
ti>ti  Royal  Commissioners  will,  no  dottbt»  reassemble  before  the  meet- 
iig  of  [tarUaoient,  when  your  Grace's  l«tttr  to  me  can  be  brought 
■kirr  their  ooosideratioD. 

"lhave  the  honor  to  be»  my  lord,  your  Graoe's  Aithfnl  serrant, 

<*  St.  Lrokabds. 

"The  Bake  of  Norfolk.** 

We  give  this  correfipondenee  at  large,  in  order  that  the 
pnldie  maj  underBtand  theoondition  of  the  qaeetioD^  at  the 
time  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonarde  the 

letter  which  we  bttve  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

6nch,  then  was  the  position  ia  which  matters  stood  at  the 
tiine,  when  the  Archbishop,  having  returned  from  Rome, 
published  an  answer  to  the  observations  of  Lord  St.  Leo- 
uani  s.  His  Graf:'e'.s  lona-  absence  in  the  Eierual  T'lty,  and 
tilt-  time  requip;^il  to  coiieet,  and  arrnnge  the  ducuaicntrf 
upon  wiiich  liis  aiicgatioos  were  founded,  prevented  hLj  Grace 
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from  replying  to  (he  statements  of  his  Lordship  aa  speedily 
as  was  ue.^imblc.  This  delay  led  those  journals  hostile  to  his 
Grace  to  indulge  in  many  a  sneer  at  his  Grace's  want  of  pru- 
dence in  preferring  charges  he  was  not  able  to  substan- 
tiate, and  many  of  th  em  declared  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test :    boldly  asserted  that  his  accusations  were  ground- 
less, and  Tauntingly  dared  him  to  the  proof.    Had  his  Grace 
allowed  the  lett*?r  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  remain  unan- 
swered, abandoned  things  to  their  natural  course  and  left  the 
vindication  of  his  first  letter  to  time  and  the  proves?  of  events, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  so  doinc.    tor  his  Grace's 
statements  had  not  been  denied,  nor  his  allegations  disproved 
But  his  Grace  considered  that  he  might  be  thought  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  the  Commissioners,  did  he  not  proclaim 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  make  so  serious 
a  charge  against  a  public  body.    Little  did  those  newspapers 
which  prematurely  proclaimed  a  ^nctory  understand  the 
character  of  him  over  whom  they  rashly  triumphed.  Fear  he 
knows  not.  His  Grace  is  not  one  to  stultify  himself,  b}^  state- 
ments unadvisedly  put  forward  and  hastily  witlidrawn.  He 
never  complains  without  cause  ;  never  makes  a  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  can  bequestioned,  nor  prefers  a  charge, 
the  validity  of  which  can  be  impugned.  lie  thoroughly  sills 
the  circumstances  of  every  case  upon  which  he  is  required 
to  form  a  judgment,  and  convinces  himself,  beyond  the  moral 
possibility  ot  doubt,  that  the  representations  made  to  him 
are  true,  Ijefore  he  endorses  with  the  sanction  of  his  name 
assertions  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  it  is  meet  it  should 
be  so.     For  there  are  so  many  ever  on  the  watch,  for 
opportunities  to  criticise,  nay  not  nnfrequently  to  distort, 
expressions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  malignant  hostility, 
that  it  behoves  one  in  his  Grace's  position  to  be  wary  lest  by  an 
incautious  phrase  or  an  indiscreet  assertion  he  may  give  a  topic 
to  his  opponents  upon  which  they  may  descant  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  authority  with  which  every  averment  emana- 
ting from  his  Grace  should  be  attended.    And  well  does  the 
Archbishop  observe  this  caution.  To  him  we  may  look  with  con- 
fidence, in  him  we  may  repose  with  safety,  well  assured  that 
his  authorities  have  been  collated,  his  facts  certified  and  his 
opinions  formed  upon  data,  that  cannot  be  controverted. 

The  Archbishop's  letter  appeared  on  the  Slst  November, 
1857.    Great  was  the  dismay  felt  by  that  portion  of  the 
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Srees,  which  with  profligate  mendacity,  had  not  scrupled  to 
esignate  his  Grace's  ?tatementa  as  I'alsc,  and  with  charac- 
teristic prescience  had  ])redicted  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
coniirm  by  }>rouf,  what  he  had  so  rashly  rnhintecred  to  as- 
eert.   Sad  Ha.-?  the  re\  erse  wliich  those  writers  experienced 
wiien  "the  reply  to  Lord  St.  Leonards"  which  publicly 
they  boasted  they  so  much  desired,  but  which  in  reality 
they  anticipated  with  great  a]'{)rohensioTi,  appeared  ;  and  it 
ehoiild  prove  a  warninn:,  to  tllo^e  who  indulge  so  I'reely  in 
nocturnal  vaticiniitions  not  to  permit  a  personal  hostility 
to  lead  them  beyond  the  bounds  whicfi  prudence  pre- 
i^cribes.    Thus  it  was  in  this  case  : — hnlnjrd  with  the 
preateet  animosity   towards  the   person   and   the  i)ro- 
fesssion  of   the  Archbishop,    these  writers  hoped  tliat 
his  Grace  would  pursue  that  course  which  would  ha\    h  .-eu 
most  pleasing  to  their  party,  and  as  it  not  unl're(iueutly 
happen?  that  individucds  who  wisli  a  certain  course  to  be 
adopied  become  so  ''iiirrnssed  by  the  desire,  that  they  ima- 
gine what  they  wisiit  1  1  )r  has  been  done.    Bi  sidt  s,  there 
is  another  reason,  aiid  even  a  stronger  one,  to  account  lor 
the  conduct  ol  tiiese  journals.     Most  people  ai-o  apt  to 
liisiiiou  the  conduct  of  others  upon  the  model  of  their 
own  under  similar  circumstances.    And  from  a  recent  oc- 
currence we  have  every  rea?on  to  helieve,  that  the  manner 
ol' proceeding  pointed  at  as  that  which  the  Archbishop  was 
3l*"iir  to  adopt,wouid  be  the  very  manner  in  which  these  news- 
psp^^rs  would  act,  even  were  their  charges  as  false  as  liis 
tipacA*?  h  iv  been  proved  to  be  true.    As  we  before  said, 
h'ii  f  iruce's  letter  appeared,  and  certainly  we  may  say  with- 
out any  diuij^er  of  been  called  a  ilatterer,  that  a  more  calm, 
♦hspaj.'ionate,  imftartial  statement,  it  has  rarely  been  our 
lot  tn  hfiir  or  read.    It  displays  an  honest  wish  to  have 
ii  ^air  investigation  of  the  various  circums(;inces  he  therein 
details.     His  Grace  does  not  condescend  to  indulLre  in 
empty  thn  ats,  fruitless  warnin<;-s,  or  claptrap  appeals  lo 
pa&iiou  iind  pr^-judice  ;  his  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
arjii  he  declares  his  willingness  to  correct  any  error  into 
which  through  inadvertence  or  prepossession  he  may  be  bc- 
trayd.    With  a  niuderatiun  that  cannot  be  lou  highly  cum- 
meuiitJ,  pai'tienlarly  as  his  sui)ject  might  have  justified 
some  wannth  of  expression,  involving  as  it  does,  interests  of 
w  and  viral  importance  to  the  members  of  his  Grace's  llo<*k, 
lue  ^Vrchbiehop  Las  laid  before  the  public  the  case  upon 
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which  he  relies,  funiishiuff  evidence  sufficient  to  vindicate 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  puolishing  certain  al legal  ions  in  his 
former  letter,  and  sufficient  also  to  show  that  his  Grace's 
assertions  prove  something  more  than  "  that  Dr.  Cullen 
ig  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subjeet  dear  to  England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed" 

Passing  over  then  the  early  portion  of  his  Grace's  letter, 
which  is  occupied  with  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of 
prosclytism  in  this  country,  the  methods  by  wliich  these 
Christian  (?)  ministers  inculcate  by  their  example  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  how  they  strive  to  foster 
a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  amongst  neighbours.  Theso  be- 
ing matters  with  which  Irishmen  are  well  acquainted  and 
which  Englishmen  cannot  comprehend,*  we  do  not  think  it 
judicious  to  enter  upon  any  subject  which  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
topic  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  at  present  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  In  order  then  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  points  at  issue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  them 
fully.  For  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  argue  if  we- do  not 
know  what  we  are  arguing  about,  and  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  unless  the  subject  be  clearly 
understood  and  fully  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  some  of  the  public 
prints  have,  no  doubt  for  a  particular  purpose,  sought  to 
disseminate,  viz.  that  our  object  is  to  impede  the  success  of 
the  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  sufferers.  Such 
an  impression,  besides  being  erroneous,  would  be  most  per- 
nicious in  its  effect,  as  it  would  by  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  feel  warmly  on  this  subject  against  our  rea- 
soning, disincline  them  to  give  to  the  views  which  we  are 
propounding  that  impartial  attention  which  the  importance 


•An  Enfjflish  gentleinan,  a  Protestant,  who  had  previously  enjojed 
a  l)lis!>ful  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  proselytizing 
scliuols  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  city,  being  brought  by  a  friend 
to  visit  one,  was  so  disgusted  at  the  appearance,  the  demeanour  of, 
and  the  answers  given,  to  some  of  the  pet  questions  usually  propound* 
ed  on  the  occasion  of  such  visits,  by,  these  converts  (!)  that  he  re- 
que^ted  his  friend  to  bring  him  to  some  Roman  Catholic  school  in  or- 
der that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  unpleasant  impression  which  his 
visit  had  made,  and  begged  his  friend  never  to  ask  him  to  go  to  such 
a  place  again. 
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«  f  the  mat under  our  consi  leraliuii  will  r"«niirf^.  Wo 
have  no  mch  Mljjtct  in  view,  lur  that  indeed  would  be  '*  troii- 
5on  to  huuiuniiy/'  but  what  we  wish  is-  simply  to  shew, 
from  the  facto  which  the  Archbishop,  brings  forward  and 
from  others  whieh  most  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
blic,  that  the  Archbishop  having  regard  to  the  knowledge 
then  possessed,  was  justified  in  warning  his  Bock  against 
the  danger  of  permitting  their  compassion  for  the  suiier* 
ings  of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  beguile  them  into  con- 
femnir  npon  an  irresponsible  body,  a  power  which  mig-ht 
i>e  eiiipl'-yed  to  the  ripiritiial  injury  of  their  bretliri'U  in 
the  faitii.  unle-s  smnc  i*ateguaj'ds  were  airorded.  other  thuu 
those  which  on  a  frM-nicr  occasion  had  Iwen  found  iu^uliicient, 
to  protect  them  aguiiioL  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which 
tn  the  management  of  the  patriotic  iVind,  his  Grsce  had  had 
reason  to  complain.   The  enquiry  will  thus  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  heads^ 

hi.  Whether  there  existed  any  grounds  for  suspicion  of 
proselytism  in  the  management  of  the  patriotic  fund,  en- 
tiiling  Catholics  to  consider  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
regarded  in  the  disbursement  of  the  fund?  nt  the  di^poj^nl  of 
the  commifs^iontrs,  and  calculated  to  render  them  satisfied 
^ith  the  allnciition  of  the  surj^lus  fund?. 

2Dd.  W  hether  Catholics  had  any  <j:uarautee  that  the 
money  collected  for  the  Indian  relief  fund  might  not  be 
amilarly  applied. 

The  second  point  will  follow  as  a  corollary  to  the  first,  as 
the  funds  were  pretty  much  in  the  same  position,  except 
that  in  the  former  a  greater  confidence  was  induced  by  the 
Bsaction  under  which  the  admirdstxators  acted,  than  can  be 
fkhned  for  the  latter.  If  then  we  can  prove  that  the 
Patriotic  commissioners,  or  th^  lr  ngcTif?!,  or  both,  were 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  ])artia]ity  in  tiie  distribution  of 
relief  tt'  t!ie  persons  committed  to  their  care,  or  of  bi;i«<  in 
the  selection  of  certain  iusiitutions  ns  ()l)jeei»  ol  liieir  gfue- 
fOiity  in  the  allot  nimt  of  the  surplus  funds  at  their  disposal, 
we  think  we  shall  have  established  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
Cheeondact  of  the  Archbishop  in  recommending  caution,  and 
a  inffideat  justification  of  those  who  believe  with  him  in  with- 
holding, under  the  circumstances,  their  aid  from  the  fund  for 
the  Tcdief  of  the  sufferers  in  India.  If  the  Catholics  of  (hia 
Empire  have  refrained  from  subscribing  to  the  Indian 
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relief  fund,  all  tlie  1>1  ime  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that 
short-siii'litod  bigoh-y,  wliicfi,  for  tlie  attainment  of  an 
ephemeral  triun^ph,  risks  the  success  of  every  scheme  of 
national  benevolence,  destroys  the  faith  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  existence  of  any  security 
for  a  due  reoai'd  l)eing  had  to  their  religious  feelings,  in  the 
distribution  of  public  funds,  and  widens  that  gulf  "oetween 
the  churclies  which  good  men  deplore,  and  into  which  those 
who  desire  to  promote  the  pro.^perity  of  the  country  would 
gladly  pour  their  richest  treasures,  could  they  hope  thereby- 
to  close  ii  for  ever.  Now  let  us  be  clearly  understood,  and 
we  are  most  anxious  about  this  matter;  we  arraign  not  the 
management  of  the  Indian  relief  i'und,  with  which,  as  yet. 
we  have  had  no  reason  to  quaiTel.  but  we  do  arraign  the 
Patriutic  Fund  for  using,  orpennitting  to  be  used,  the  public 
money  i'or  proselytizing  purposes,  and  for  having  allotted 
a  large  surplus  of  that  money  without  regard  to  Cathohc 
wants  or  Catholic  wishes,  to  Protestant  institutions  and 
Pi'oK'siant  j)iirj)oses. 

The&e  |>rcliniinaries  being  settled,  we  shall  enter  upou 
the  consideration  of  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards.  After  referring  to  the  unfortunate  contlition 
ol  things  in  this  country,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
gi'ossest  abuse  is  daily  heaped  upon  the  relictions  creed  and 
the  r<'ligiou3  observances  of  the  Catholics,  the  former  stig- 
matised as  a  fable,  the  latter  ridiculed  as  a  mummery;  and 
on  the  other,  the  greatest  inducements  held  out  to  tempt  tue 
poor  to  desert  the  laith  of  tluir  fathers  and  adopt  a  ibrm  in 
which  they  cannot  believe.  We  say  cannot  believe,  for  it 
is  Dr.  .iohnson,  we  think,  who  says,  that  the  sincerity  oi 
a  conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  can  be  easilv 
cr('<lite(l.  lor  in  this  case  it  is  only  believinji:  what  has  been 
already  taught,  and  something  more;  but  how  a  change 
from  Catholicity  to  Protestantism  can  be  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, he  cannot  understand;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
convrrt  has  to  disbelieve  everything,  which,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  change,  he  has  been  taught  to  believe,  and  adopt  a 
new  system  opposed  to  all  his  preconceived  ideas.  Having 
r(  late<l  how,  at  the  time  when  our  Catholic  soldiers  were 
fitrhting  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  companion?, 
an  l  shedding  tl.eir  blood  freely  on  the  buniing  sands  of 
India,  to  sustain  the  glory  of  England,  and  avert  the  faic 
wiiich  was  supi  osed  to  impend,  those  apostles  of  intole- 
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naee  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  religion  of  these 
btTe  men  as  idolaitroiifl^  and  themeelTes  as  little,  if  at  alli 
better  than  those  infidel  Mahommedans  against  whom  they 
wm  eontendiDg.  Haying  deplored  the  existence  of  this 
uDefaiistian  warfare  waged  with  snch  violence  by  persons 
cbmning  to  be  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace,  on  the  mem* 
Wrs  of  the  Catholic  chnreh,  and  naving  shewn  that  he,  on 
bis  part,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  hosUUty 
bstween  the  chviehes,  his  Grace  goes  on  to  say : — 

Now,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  part)?  and  the  feelinga  which  1 
k»»  deteribefl^  wm  I  vot,  my  Lord,  justified  id  inquiring  hj  whom 
^BAndeaboal  to  he  collected,  were  to  be  miaeged,   whether  hf 

meo  of  honour  ami  character,  or  bv  men  who  on  other  occasions  lind 
Dot  hp«itated  to  traffic  on  human  Diiser)'  ?    Had  I  not  a  ri.i:ht  to  a^k, 
vitbout  incurring  the  guilt  of  treason  to  human  nature,  what  pro- 
tectioii  vae  to  be  giTen  to  poor  CiithoHe  orphans,  in  whose  sotus  a 
Mk,  woree  tluai  the  sUve  trade*  is  sonf ht  to  be  established  ? 
I  perceive  that  an  inquiry  almo<-t  similar  was  considered  expedient 
a  colleague  of  your  Lordship  in  the  muna^cmcnt  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund — Sir  John  Pakin^ton.    **  There  exists,"  so  we  read  in  a  letter 
e^  hfa  to  the  T\mes,  •*  m  the  public  mind,  in  combination  with  a 
to  sobeeribe,  a  Mmg  that  ao  adequate  security  has  yet  been 
offered  with  respect  either  to  the  responsibility  under  which  the  fund 
btobeaJministf-red,  or  the  principles,  regulations,  or  conditions  under 
*hicb  it  is  ti)  he  applied."    When  such  an  uneasinesb  about  the  fund 
*^itodia  IiLuglaad,  where  fair  play  is  the  general  rule»  and  where 
Wimemot  is  ever  made  to  injure  thie  religion  of  the  g^reat  mass  of 
^fttftty  could  it  be  considered  strange  that  dottbts  of  a  similar 
9stE^  should  be  raised  in  Ireland,  where  bigotry  and  intolsrance 
iiu  left  indelible  traces  on  the  soil  ? 

Kor,  my  Lord,  wait  the  management  of  the  various  fundd,  col- 
beted  ibr  the  relief  of  the  solTerers  in  the  late  Russian  war,  calcu* 
htrf  to  Babe  us  plaee  unbounded  conBdenoe  in  every  Aitnre  collec* 
^'oQ.  In  many  cases*  the  sums  raised  were  openly  applied  to  the 
Jwrpo?M  of  proselytism.  A  respectahle  lady  living  in  In  land,  the 
^ridow  of  an  officer,  assured  me  some  time  ago,  that,  having  applied 
looQe  of  the  societies  establi^ihed  for  relieving  sufferers  in  tne  army, 
As  wss  promised  the  means  of  odueating  her  son  and  dauffhter,  but 
'>a.^  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend 
Protestant  }i€rvicr»  at  thf  school  in  whicli  they  were  to  be  placed.  I 
Ulieve  some  of  the  public  committees,  and  the  fonnders  of  Hamp- 
^t««Mi  School,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  proselytuiug  ten- 

Ormritar  regard  to  justice  and  charity  was  certainly  displayed  in 

the  manazement  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  undoubtedly  your  Lord- 
ihjp  ajhi  )our  colleagufc'a  ua<iertouL  that  work  ol"  benevok  nee  in  a 
ino»t  impartial  spirit.  That,  however,  in  carrying  it  out,  grounds 
Cor  eomplsint  have  been  given,  and  arran^ments  attributed  to  year 
bedy  or  your  agents^  have  been  looked  on  justly  with  dissatisfnctioni 
1  tmt  I  ibaU  give  you  coavinctng  proof*  Far  be  it  Arom  me»  how 
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ever,  to  char^rc  you  or  vour  t■olloaglle^,  with  a  desire  to  Jo  anythinff 
unfair,  thmi^li  I  f.itinot  !»ut  contlfinn  sonie  of  the  proceedings  for 
which  yi»u  arc  held  responsihle.  Prohahly,  wliatever  was  defective 
or  rc|)rehcn5ihle  in  your  administration,  is  to  he  attributed  to  under- 
agenls  (tf  binsed  niind»,  whilst  all  the  good  that  was  done  is  to  he 
referred  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  C«>niinissioners  thetnselve». 

It  may  be  true,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  tliat  the  cominis- 
sioners  entered  upon  tlieir  dutie.s  witli  tlie  very  l)ost  possible 
intentions  of  acting  with  impartiality,  but,  it  is  clearly 
manilest  tlnit  these  intentions  were  not,  in  the  sequel,  car- 
ried out.  It  may  be  that  the  functions  of  this  commission 
were,  like  those  of  other  similar  public  bodies,  in  reality 
discliargi'd  by  one  or  two  working  members,  the  others 
merely  assenting  to  their  acts,  quite  satisfied  with  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  audit  may  be  that  these  represen- 
tations were  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.  It 
may  be  that  the  Commissioners,  relying  on  the  statements 
made  to  them  of  the  favor  and  a])proval  with  wliieh  the 
conduct  of  their  ap:ents  in  Ireland  had  b<'en  reo-arded  bv  all 
parties,  considered  that  these  officials  had  in  every  uuitter 
acted  with  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the  applicants 
for  assistance,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  support  of* 
the  Commissioners  against  tlie  groundless  clamour  winch 
discontented  and  ill  conditioned  persons  sought  to  excite. 
The  idea  pn'valent  amongst  English  people,  tlmt  Irishmen, 
but  particularly  Irish  Catholics,  so  love  grievances  that  they 
eannot  live  without  them,  and  oftentimes  themselves  create 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  may  have  induced  the  Com- 
missioners to  jiass  unnoticed  the  many  demands  for  redress. 
But  this  is  no  apology,  for  the  commissioners  were  bound  ti» 
see  that  the  money  was  ])roperly  distributed,  and  should  not 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  without  the  strictest 
investigation.  We  set  a  high  value  upon  the  honour  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  cannot  believe  that  they  woidd  be, 
knowingly,  parties  to  what,  in  the  mildest  terms,  must  be 
calle<l  a  fraud  upon  the  public  ;  but,  if  they  desire  that  their 
high  reputation  for  probity  should  continue  unimpeachable, 
they  must  tlieuiselves  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  characters 
to  be  trilled  with,  nor  permit  their  names  to  be  associated 
with  proceedings  more  than  suspicious.  Spotless  reputation 
is  the  highest  boast  of  man,  the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times  afford  ;  as  the  poet  says  : — 

**  Aline  honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one, 
Take  honour  fromme  and  mv  life  is  done." 
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A  fairtinni.'.  wiihuut  wliirh.  '•men  are  biil  gilded  loaiii 
and  |i;i:iir.'  I  cl:iy."  pluMild  not  cftusolos.'ily  or  unliecdinj^ly 
\ki  eiidaiij^ered  by  a  rueli  adoption  of  staleiuents  opcu  to 
eontndietiOB.  'this  is  even  more  needed  in  public  men ; 
occupying,  as  they  generally  do,  positions  challenging 
public  confidence,  any  failure  on  their  par  Is  tends  to  tlirow 
diacredit  upon  every  enterprise  undertaken  und<_'r  their  au- 
spices. Besides  being  brought  prominently  before  the 
cuuniry,  their  conduct  is  open  to  snch  severe  scrutiny  and 
their  motives  so  often  canvassed,  thnt  it  in«"nnibent  upt  n 
ihom  to  he^arfTul  to  re^'ulafe  their  iiveti  tluit  no  inipn- 
Irttion  can  ht;  caot  upon  the  iiU  'iiTity  of  tli^ir  motives  and 
the  uprightness  of  their  acts.  The  evil  wliich  results  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  the  corruption  of  those  in 
%Ij  places,  has  been,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 
too  plainly  exhibited  to  require  notice.  There  is  such  a 
spirit  of  imitation  in  man,  and  such  an  absorbing  sentiment 
of  adulation  for  the  aristocracy,  in  these  countries,  that  the 
follies,  the  eccentricities,  nay ,  Uie  very  vices  of  the  great,  are, 
by  the  little,  aped,  copied  and  exaggerated. 

There  is  also  this  to  ho  note<l.  that  every  evidnnre  of 
tWaijsenee  of  those  hiirh  jirinriph'.-",  which  should  !v'  the  rule 
of  all,  alforded  by  the  exalt-Ml  and  the  noble  of  the  land, 
v^ktns  the  pivsripre  by  wliich  rank  is  hedged  round  :  and 
fre/Tgup  thus  created  presents  an  opening  for  the  encroach- 
oentof  those  levellinf^  doctrines  which  are  dangerous  even  to 
ittoencies,  and  would  he  destructive  of  that  mixed  govem- 
iMpt under  which  we  live.  It  behoves,  then,  those  entrusted 
vitb  public  duties  to  perform  tliem  with  honesty  and  fidelity. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  wliieli  is  so  necessary,  even  in 
our  private  relations,  has  involved  the  commissioners  of  the 
patri  >tk-  fund  in  a  very  serious  difficulty,  from  wliich  they  will 
find  ii  no  oasy  task  to  extricate  them-'r'!ves  with  personal  cre- 
<iitand  public  approbation.   There  must  be  no  shut^linjr,  no 
(jnibhling,  no  shijtiug  of  bhime  from  one  to  the  otln  i-.  from 
priiidpal  to  agent,  from  agent  to  principal.    The  public 
will  not  be  trifled  with.   A  great  question  is  at  issue.  Did 
teMmutiiaDm  foithfulJy  administer  the  trust  on  which 
the  pnblie  money  was  confided  to  them,  or  suffer  it  to  be 
diverted  to  dailc  dishonour  s  use  ?    Was  it  treated  as  a 
memorial  of  a  nation's  gratitude  towards  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  that  nation's  houour,  or  regarded  only  as  a  testi* 
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inony  of  partiziin  zeal  tor  the  promotion  of  sectarian  pur- 
poses.  Let  tlie  facts  speak.    Here  is  one : — 

Among  the  many  brave  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country  durin;;  the  late  Russian  war,  we  find  the  name  of 
Serjeant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards.  Kirlev  was 
a  native  of  Louth,  and  a  Catholic.  When  dyinjf,  he  left  behind  him 
in  this  country,  a  wife  and  three  children.  Unhappily,  her  afflic- 
tions preyed  upon  his  wife's  mind,  and  after  some  time  she  was 
placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this  city.  In  the  mean  while,  the  re- 
port having  gone  abroad  that  the  children  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
rrotesiant  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patri- 
otic Fund,  the  Rev.  Canon  Grimley,  a  clergyman  who  had  devoted 
many  years  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in 
Dublin,  wrote  to  Major  Harris  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  this  City, 
agent  to  the  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  the  young  Kirleys 
were  Catholics,  and  protesting  against  any  unjust  interfereiice  with 
their  religion.  Major  Harris  did  not  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
Canon  Grimley's  letter,  hut  stated  that  he  would  refer  the  case  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  ({iiestion  of  the  education  of  three  Catholic  children  was  thus 
fairly  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  or  those  who  were  acting 
in  their  na«ne.  What  their  decision  was,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Major  Harris,  in  reply  to  Canon  Grimley,  who,  having  waited  for 
several  weeks  without  hearing  anything  further  about  the  fate  of  the 
young  Kirleys,  begged  of  the  major,  in  a  second  communication,  to 
let  him  know  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners.  Here  is 
Major  Harris's  letter,  uf  which  I  hold  the  original : — 

**  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin, 

"Sir,  "April  26,  1837. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  19th  inst. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kiiley  were  ever,  at 
any  time,  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  where  thej 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission.  Had 
these  children  been  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  the  same  care  would  be  t&kea  of 
them. 

Should  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  appear  to  you 
to  be  necessary,  1  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  address  it  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  R.  R.  Harris, 

"  Major  and  District  Officer. 

«  Rev.  Thomas  Grimley,  etc., 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Dublin." 

Here  let  us  pause  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  letter  of  the  gallant  major. 
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Tiie  Reverend   Canon  (iriinlev,  is  a  nio.st  estinuilile 
t^ergjmaikf  universally  respected  by  all  parlies  for  liii*  zeul 
and  piety;   he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time   to  the 
reJigioud  instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  many  duties  incident  to  his  position  must  have 
had  some  official  intercourse  with  the  nmjnr.  This  Reverend 
gentleman,  hearing  tiiat  the  young  Kirleys  had  been  sent  to 
a  Protestant  school,  wrote  to  the  major,  as  tlie  agent  of 
the  Patriotic  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  these  child- 
r^n  were  Catholics.    To  this  letter  an  evasive  answer  was 
returned.  Atler  some  time,  Canon  Grimley  wrote  again,  and 
in  reply,  received  the  note  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the 
partindar  attention  ot  the  reader.    The  major  knew  Canon 
Grimley  to  lie  a  Priest,  a  gentleman  ofliigh  honour  and  of 
unimpeachable  veraeity,  yet  witli  a  want  of  courtesy  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  the  iisnai  style  of  address  adopted 
towards  clergymen  is  departed  fjoni,  probably  through 
inailvertence ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  ton«'  <n  diilerent  from 
thnt  which  was  exhibited  in  Major  Harris  former  left  v 
should  be  so  suddenly  iiinriirested.  It  suLip  sts  the  idea  that 
th^ Commissioners  may  Jiave  had  a  wish  to  .<iiub  any  inter- 
liiai'lluig  Catholic  i*riest  whose  troublesome  enquiries  jnight 
diitnrutli'M'vri  tenorof  t  lie  course  they  had  resolved  to  pursue. 

Tbis  officer  then  proceeds  witli  his  letter  in  tlie.-e  words  : 
*' Jt  does  not  appear  that  the  cliildren  of  I'^erjeant  Kirley 
Btreever  at  any  time  brouLrlit  up  by  their  ])arent>  in  the 
Roman  Catliolio  faith,  and  therefore  they  have  been  sent 
to  a  Protestant  sebuol  where  they  will  be  well  t!)  taken 
cnre  of  by  the  Hoyal  Patriotic'  ( "oniinission''.  This  is 
Jtiiotbcr  of  those  little  courtesies  which  abuiniil  in  tbemajor's 
'*  complete  lettfM-  writer"  undrr  the  heading  of  **r*  ply  to  a 
letter  fiom  a  popish  ])rij'st."  Civiliaiisusually  indulge  in  the 
liAbit  of  Softening  down  the  asperities  of  a  correspondence 
ID  reo^ird  to  a  matter  m  which  tle'ie  may  exi^t  a  fliff'u'ence 
^'Jof'iniMn,  and  when  they  wish  to  intimate  a  doulL  of  the 
tiuih  ut"  any  stiitemeut  made  by  thewritii*  to  whom  tht  v 
are  rtplyiiiL'',  generally  convey  their  di.-helief,  in  thai  well 
understood,  but  still  inofleii.-ive  phrase,  "  we  fear  vou  are  ill 
iaiurmed."  But  the  major,  with  that  military  frankness  and 
6*jldierh*ke  disregard  for  the  anjeni(i«  s  of  social  life,  goes 
fttraigLt  to  the  point,  and  on  the  principh'  ot  when  you 
meaa  a  thing,  »aj  it  in  the  plainest  way,  aud  in  tiio  fewest 
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possible  words,  lie  tells  Canon  (iriniley  pluinply,  "  lie  lies." 
"  iSir,  you  lie."    Nothing  is  simpler,  nothing:  more  darin<r, 
and  like  other  simple  and  darinj^  thinors,  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous.   The  major  is  now  **  in  position,'"  he  cannot  retreat. 
Oh  yes  he  can.    lie  is  too  clever  a  tactician  to  be  tninped 
80  easily.    lie  only  wrote  as  agent  of  the  Patriotic  Com- 
missioners, and  acted  on    instructions  from  head  quarters." 
Very  well,  major,  we  are  content,  every  latitude  will  be  given 
i()  you.    It  will  answer  our  pnrpos'^  as  well  to  have  it  so. 
No  doubt  you  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners,  all  that 
Canon  Grimley  wrote  to  you.  We  should  like  to  see  that 
letter,  and  the  answer  the  lion.  Sec.  sent  to  it.    The  Com- 
missioners then  were  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  they  directed  their  Secretary  to  direct  you 
to  write  the  letter  of  "  April  26,  1857."   Every  enquiry  was, 
of  course,  made  to  discover  in  what  religion  tfie  Kirleys  had 
been  brought  up.    The  authorities  in  liiindalk  were  written 
to ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  llort,  Chaplain  of  the  Dublin  garrison,  was 
consulted  ;  the  records  of  the  penitentiary  were  searched 
to  discover  the  religion  of  the  surviving  parent  ;  and  all  con- 
curred to  shew  that  the  parents  were  not  Catholics,  and  that 
the  children  were  never  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     Had  they  been, 
"  they  would  have  been  sent  to  a  Roman  (^atholic  school,  ami 
the  same  care  would  be  taken  of  them."    Major,  previous  to 
your  writing  this  letter,  had  you  been  at  the  Gran^^e  Gor- 
man Penitentiary?    If  vou'had  been,  you  knew  that  Mrs. 
Kirlevwas  entered  there  as  a    Roman  Catholic."    Did  voii 
ask  the  Chaplain,  in  what  faith  the  children  had  been  brought 
up  ?  If  you  did  you  would  have  been  informed    in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith."    If  you  did  make  these  enquiries,  and 
still  wrote  what  you  did  write,  yon  acted  very  im])n)perly.  If 
you  did  not  make  these  enquiries,  and  wrote  the  letter  of  the 
*J0,  of  April,  of  your  own  mere  motion,  in  contradiction  of 
Canon  Grimley 's  statement,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
most  unenviable  position.    Should  it  so  happen  that  you 
continue  in  that  ignorance  which  to  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  bliss, we  regret  thatduty  obligesustodeprive 
you  of  your  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fact  that  Serjeant  Kirlevwas 
a  Catholic,  his  father  and  mother,  now  dead,  were  Catholics, 
liis  brother  and  sister  still  living  are  Catholics.  Kirley  attend- 
ed mass  in  Dnndalk,  and  performed  the  other  duties  required 
of  him  by  his  Church.  This  you  might  have  learned  from  the 
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<  ii:i:'lain  at  that  station.  W  hilsi  stationed  there  iiu  [»iaced  his 
diiUin-i!  ill  th<' .-choolattarhed  to  the  Convent  of  tlic  k^i.-l«'rt<  of 
Mercy  m  that  town,  ad  proved  by  a  letter  of  the  superiore:*:?, 
which  we  insert. 

"St.  Malachi'9, 

"My  Lord  Archbishop,—  " O  t -Ih  r  20,  1857. 

"  In  reply  to  your  OrarcN  kind  K  tter,  whicli  1  receivod  this 
murning,  I  beg  to  5ay  tbat  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirloy, 
•trended  onr  achoott  doring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August* 
!K>4.    The  father,  n  soldier,  brought  tlieni  himstlf,  and  «m  most 
uuioui  tbejf  should  be  in^tructed  in  the  Catholic  religioii.    .    ,  , 

(Signed)       "Sr.  M.  de  Sales  VtortmV 

Hud  you  consulted  the  Rex.  Mr.  llort,  he  would  have  told 
you  thai  when  he  proposed  to  Kirley  sending  one  of  his  girls 
to  faigland  to  a  Protestant  Isdj,  the  SerjeaDt  stipulated 
tbt  the  girl  ^onld  be  brought  ap  a  Catholic. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Kirley  Some  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
pKM  made  great  fun  of  t  his  poor  woman .  They  refeiTed  with 
mtglee  to  the  number  of  times  she  had  been  in  prison. 
But  now  she  is  on  the  high  road  to  respectability,  slie  has 
become  a  Protestant,  lint  what  was  sho  at  the  time  the 
chiidreii  were  about  being  sent  to  .schuul?  llt:ro  n  re  the  letters 
«t  the  goyemor  aud  of  tne  chaplain  of  the  i'eiiitentiary. 

**  Orangcgonnan  Prison,  Dubliu« 
"EtTtBEND  SiB,  November  4,  1757. 

**  With  reference  to  your  letter  just  received,  1  beg  to  Mate 
vou  $b :il I  have  the  snmc  information  W  that  given  to  Major 
Hams,  concerning  the  prisoner  Kirley. 

**  Major  Harris  called  here  6ar1^  ill  the  fnimmer  of  thts'yc.ir,  and 
Islii  me  that  the  object  of  his  vint  was,  if  possible,  to  ai»certain  the 
relii'i  ,n  of  the  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  uh(j  w  as  thi  n  in  my 
custody  as  a  lunatic  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  sometiting  for  them 
OB  the  part  of  the  Patrotio  Fund  Committee.  I  at  once  coiiiplicd, 
and  in  the  Major's  presence  directed  Mr.  WarreOj  the  chief  clerk* 
»ho  has  dsn  of  the  rep;?«tries,  and  who  is  a  m()^t  correct  officer, 
to  refer  to  t  be  on,  which  he  did,  and  I  think  he  traced  herself  and 
children  back,  in  the  Beggar's  Registry,  for  four,  but  I  am  qi;dte  cer- 
tain for  three  times  or  comratttais,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 
•"ntered  '  Roman  Catholics,'  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Major  Harris  did 
not  consider  it  Decessarjr  to  trace  them  farther  back.  I  then  sent  for 
Kirley,  who  made  aome  rambling  remarks.  I,  however,  told  the 
Major  that  I  woldd  g>  t  a  ci  rtificate  from  the  medical  officer,  to  aajr 
whrthrr  sYio  was  cniijil>ie  of  making  any  statement  which  could  be 
relied  upon  ;  this  i  did,  and  forwarded  it  to  him  ;  but  the  doctor  s 
•»pinion  was  that  she  was  a  mere  lunatic. 

"  On  her  last  committal  as  a  lunatic,  she  was  also  entered  as  a 
&o«Mm  Catholic. 

'*  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

*•  Tour  obedient  servant, 
*  Re?.  Canon  Qrimlej.**  "  Thomas  L.  Btiwott. 
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<*  19  Oabra  Vmde,  Dablin, 
<•  November  4,  \SS7* 

Dbab  Mb.  Grimuit, 

"  In  answer  to  jour  queries  I  have  to  stat^  that  Mre*  Kirlej  and 
ber  children  were  in  the  penitentiary  of  which  I  am  chaplain.  They 
were  Catholics.  I  instructed  the  eldest  child  in  her  religious  duties^ 
and  she  went  several  times  to  confession. 

•♦Believe  me  to  be 

*<  Your  faithful  servant, 

••TuouAB  Whvtr« 
**  Boaao  Catbolie  Chaplin  to  Orangcgormao 

Ji  eDiteDua*^* 

'*  Very  Rev,  Canon  Qrimlej* 
•*  etc.,  etc.*' 

Lest  there  miffht  be  any  doubt  of  the  religion  which  Mrs. 
Kirlej  professed,  we  subjoin  a  set  of  affidavits  sworn  before 
M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  Louth,  testifying'-  f-^ 
the  fact  of  the  religion  of  parenta  and  children  being  the 
same. 

'*  1}  Elizabeth  Quinn,  of  Lii>doe,  countv  Louth,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare,  that  I  am  sister  of  the  kte  Serjeant  Joba  ^rl^, 

of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards ;  that  Margaret  M'Cormick,  my  bro- 
ther John's  wife,  lived  with  nie  fur  four  montlis;  tliat  she  ami  lier  child- 
ren nitended  Ma^s  while  stopping  with  me,  and  that  said  Margaret 
M'Corroick,  my  brother  John's  wife,  told  me  she  was  at  confes^tion 
with  Father  Kieran  of  IHmdalk.  Mv  brotb«r  John  Kirley  expressed 
in  my  presence  that  he  wished  bis  children  to  be  educated  lo  the 
Convent  School  of  Dundalk." 

"  f.  I'atriek  Kiernan,  C.C.  of  Dnndalk,  do  soknwily  and  sincerely 
declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wifts  of  the  late  Seijeaut  Kirley,  of  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  presented  herself  for  the  reception  ef 
Sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dnndalk.*' 

Marv  Macken^  of  Dtmdalk,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare, 
that  I  livecf  ifi  the  same  ho\iH>  with  Mri^.  Kifley,  wife  of  the  late 
?>erjcant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  about  tlsrec 
months  ;  that  I  heard  her  frequently  h&y  she  w  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
that  she  could  have  got  her  eldest  child  provided  for  by  a  Protestant 
lady  in  E  ngland,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  have  her  child  brought 
up  a  ProtejvtriTiT." 

*' i,  iiose  Martin,  of  Seatown,  county  Loutli,  do  solemnly  and  sio- 
cerely  declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wife  of  the  laie  J:»erjeaut  John  Kirley, 
of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  lived  in  my  house  in  Seatown  ;  that 
I  saw  her  and  her  children  at  MaAs  ;  that  1  heard  her  say  «he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  that  1  heard  Serjeant  Kirley  xtate  he  wished abova 
all  things  bis  children  would  be  educated  by  the  nuns." 
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Now  what  becomes  of  the  major's,  "  It  does  nut  appear 
that  the  voung  Kirleys  were  ever  at  any  time  bruuglit 
up  in  the  lloman  Catholic  faith."    Had  one  of  the  paivuts 
been  a  Protestant,  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the 
Mippoaition  that  they  had  pot  no  religious  education  at  all,  for 
ttised  marriages  oftentimes  produce  inditiercntism  in  both 
parents,  or  matters  are  arranged  between  the  parties  by  a 
compromise.     But  when  both  parents  were  noman  Ca- 
thohcs,  married  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  it  does  appear 
rather  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  such  a  marriage 
ihould  be  brought  up  not  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But 
we  have  shown  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  these  children 
were  Catholics,  and  therefore  the  major's  assertion  is  proved 
Wse,   Now  these  matters  have  been  known  to  the  major 
for  some  time,  yet  he  has  neither  withdrawn  or  explained 
fcisBtatement,  but  like  a  true  hero  is  resolved  to  die  at  his 
post.   As  soon  as  these  facts  came  to  light,  the  Patriotic 
Commissioners  immediately  sent  the  children  to  a  Catholic 
acbool,  in  accordance  with  the  major's  promise  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort.     Thev  have  the  children,  and  they  have  the 
■oUier,  and  they  declare  the  mother  wishes  the  cliildren  to 
bekonght  up  Protestants.    The  wishes  of  a  lunatic  are 
Mtnly  flfure  guides,  and  safe  ones,  to  indicate  how  the 
doiidRB  should  be  reared.    Should  her  madness  assume  a 
Meruit  form,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  children?  Thus 
AflM"  Patriots  and  Proselvtizers"  take  advantajre  of  the 
ponioii  in  which  the  country  has  placed  them  to  defeat 
Ae  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.    Hitherto  it 
bad  been  but  too  apparent,  how  the  most  awful  calamity  which 
kad  ever  afflicted  a  country  could  be  used  as  a  means  to 
rob  the  poor  of  that  religion,  to  which  through  ages  of  per- 
•aeotion  they  had  clung  w  ith  wonderful  tenacity,  and  that  un- 
dff  the  guise  of  private  benevolence,  individuals  could  avail  * 
themselves  of  the  destitution  of  many  to  tamper  with  the 
faiih  of  a  few.    But  it  remained  to  be  proved,  that  a  great 
national  body  organised  for  a  noble  purpose  could  degrade 
its  high  mission  to  accomplish  the  base  ends  of  misguided 
xealotfl.    It  had  been  hoped  that  the  blood  so  freely  shed 
for  England's  glory,  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  (fistinc- 
tions  which  party  feeling  had  created,  and  that  the  com- 
panionship of  labour,  of  sutlering,  and  of  victory,  abroad 
would  have  been  the  forerunner  of  union  at  home  :  that 
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Ijeiioulorili  all  ditlereuces  of  creed,  slioiild  iiierpre  in  the  un- 
divided tliort  10  promote  llie  prosperity  ui  tlie  couniry,  and 
that  the  time,  ingenuity ,  and  energy  previously  expended  in 
fostering  religious  nmootir,  and  sectarian  lngotry«  would  be 
for  the  future  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  the  ac- 
knowledged interests  of  the  community,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  these  realms.  But  vain  were  such  expectations, 
for  the  conduct  of  tlio  Tommirisioners  has  revived  the  old 
enmities,  which  wore  fast  disappearing,  aad  has  added  to 
theBe  feelings  tlie  consciousness,  that  not  even  the  sabred 
name  of  lloyalty  can  ensure  to  the  Catliolic  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  wliich  long-tried  iideliiy  to  tlic  sovereign 
ought  to  have  entitled  hiju,  nor  preserve  liim  from  a  per 
secutionmore odious  than tiiemost  bloody  enactments,  wliich 
penal  le^slatlon  devised.  The  love  of  the  Irish  people 
tor  leaimng  is  well  known,  and  universally  admitted.  In 
the  olden  time,  this  country  produced  many  great  scholats, 
who  carried  to  foreign  climcB,  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
and  that  literature  which  else  had  perished,  amid  the  dark- 
ness which  overhung  the  thon  known  world.  In  the  eighth 
century,  indeed,  the  liigii  repntation  of  the  Irish  for  scho- 
larship, had  become  established  throno-liout  Europe.  Kn?- 
land  herself  owes  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  Irir^hrnen, 
her  preservation  from  that  total  ignorance,  which  the  con- 
TulaionSj  caused  by  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, were  calculated  to  engender. 

When  more  recently,  the  unjust  and  abominable  enaet- 
ments  of  a  penal  code  inflicted  the  greatest  hardships  upon 
the  native  population,  the  denial  of  the  privilege  to  obtaia 
an  education  ni  home  was  felt  most  galling.  Many  who 
possessed  the  means  to  do  •io,  sent  their  children  to  iomsTi 
seminaries,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  receive  that  instruction 
which,  at  home,  it  was  forbidden  to  afford.  Even  tlie  nin?s 
of  the  population,  though  unalde  thus  to  gain  knowlc-iio 
for  their  children,  sent  them  to  some  obscure  scholar,  wiio. 
under  the  guise  of  far  different  avocations,  evaded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  many  a  man  who,  with 
the  last  generation  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  could  reeifi 
the  spot  where  beneath  the  hedgerow  that  skirted  seine 
lonely  roadway,  he  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  thoflC 
ancient  languages  in  which  the  leading  spirit  s  of  Greece  and 
Home  were  wont  to  ridicule  the  follies,  douounce  tbe 
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vioe^.  or  aruud*^  the  enthusiaam  ol'  their  counirvinen* 
WijLii,  however,  i\  milder  tone,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  advaiiciiifi;  ul  tiie  age.  ])en'aded  our  laws,  and 

tbo6e  restricHoni?,  which  before,  liad  represseil  the  tendency 
of  our  race,  were  removed,  the  genius  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland  asserted  its  jire-eminence,  and  proved  that  centu- 
ries of  penal  laws  had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  its  hereditary 
glories.  Now,  thig  brave  old  land  presents  a  picture  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  ot  any  country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
of  ft  people  long  enslaved,  proscribed,  nearly  extcrrai- 
luiled,  springing  into  new  life  and  vigour,  overcoming  by  the 
mere  foatie  of  its  talent,  its  integrity,  its  perseverance^ 
OTeiy  obstacle  which  jealousy  and  power  could  oppose,  and 
wresting  from  the  hands  of  a  long  dominant,  and  still  hos- 
tile iaeUoo,  those  rights  from  which  it  had  heen  so  long 
exdnded.    Still  h^tile  do  we  say?  Yes!  for,  finding 
Rpreadon  nnavailing,  knowing  that  penal  laws  cannot  now 
be  leu^Kvced,  they  seek  to  remer  ineflTectnal  the  iiglits  they 
have  been  fofoed  to  concede ;  by  jibes  and  Jeen  they  seek  to 
Isnen  tbe  authority  oiom  ministers ;  by  imddions  schemes 
o(  miied  education  they  try  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
re%oos  belief;  and  to  cap  the  cumaz  of  their  iniquity, 
they  divert  the  pure  stream  of  national  benevolence  into 
tkekiBl  and  fetid  sink  of  sectarian  im)6elyti9m.  Is  there 
so  Its  u>  touch  these  men  ?  Shall  {trivate  peculation  and 
p^rional  dbhonesty  be  unenable  to  justice,  and  those  who 
me  violated  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a  pnblic  trust 
CMtpe  with  impunity  ?   Shall  these  be  permitted  to  carry 
OB  a  trade  in  souls,  more  heinous  than  that  accursed  traffic, 
viiicfa  erewhile  excited  the  indignant  yengeanceof  the  Eng- 
^     lisfa  attion  ?  That  trade  in  human  blood  which  enlisted  the 
I      priiMi{4es  and  feelings  of  oar  conunon  nature  against  it,  was 
im  cracl,  less  unnatural  than  the  system  authorised  by  the 
(      oommtflsioDers,  which  deals  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  ibr- 
;      BMr  affected  only  the  body,  and  influenced  only  the  temporal 
i      eondition  of  the  sufferers ;  thelatter  affects  the  very  sou),  and 
«iU  influence  the  eternal  destiny  of  its  victims.  It  behoves, 
I      theidbre,  those  who  aie  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
wIm)  sie  placed,  by  Providence,  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
mening  wolves,  to  help  their  weaker  and  poorer  brethren, 
bj  every  means  withm  their  reach ;  and  as  the  law  has 
bees  invoked  to  protect  those  evU-doers,  let  us,  too,  put  that 
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law  in  motion  to  dit^cover  how  far  such  misconduct  will 
be  permitted.  Let  meet  them  on  their  own  LTound  ; 
let  us  Fcizc  ercrv  r)]![>ortunity  to  trace  and  briuii:  lo  lip^lit 
their  deeds  of  dai  kness ;  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  one 
failure  or  twenty  failures,  but  persevoro.  consent  in  the 
conviction  that  "  God  will  deleud  the  rigliL" 

We  have  a  little  above  a^ed  this  qnestioii — slioiiM  Mn« 
Kirley*«  madness  take  a  different  eouiee,  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  her  children  ?  And  to  this  we  had  intended  to 
reply  by  analogy,  judging  from  the  eondnet  of  a  certain 
institution  in  Kn^riand  with  regard  to  the  children  of  eoP' 
pnral  Ouilfoylo.  Wliilst  writing  this  paper,  any  necessity 
for  a  hypothetical  answer  has  been  removed  by  the  occur* 
rence  <il'  a  case,  the  particnhirs  of  wliich  we  have  just  read, 
and  lo  the  ciirnmstauces  of  which,  we  sluill  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  extract  irom  the  "  Weekly 
Register.** 

We  do  not  certify  the  Iwts,  hat  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  true ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  respec- 
table newspaper  wonld,  knowingly,  state  a  falflebood.  And 
this  recital  is  so  eironmstantial*  that,  nn^  there  be  an  offi- 
cial contradiction  of  the  statement,  wemnst  give  it  credencs. 
In  stntinn^  thnt  a  matter  did  not  occur,  which  has  happened, 
the  party  uiay  not  be  pruilty  of  any  wish  to  misrepresent, 
and  if  the  occurr'"'n!  ''  Imve  taken  phir*'  at  any  considerable 
di:5tance  of  time,  a  iii  .-ntication  may  be  lound  in  that  defect- 
iveness of  memory,  lu  which  we  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  liable ;  and  this  is  the  view  commonly  taken  by 
Jnries  when  deciding  upon  testimony  of  a  eontradictofy 
character,  as  to  events  which  mayor  may  not  have  happened ; 
but  when  a  person  states  a  fact  to  ezsist,  which  does  not 
exist  at  all  ,  he  renders  himself  obnoxions  to  the  charge  of 
grossly  and  wilfaUy  perverting  the  troth.  Now,  this  joa^ 
nal  i?  either  tellings  a  lie,  or  a^pcrting*  a  fact ;  if  the  former, 
wliv  has  it  not  been  contradicted  '.''  if  the  latter,  then  wo  are 
bouTi  !  to  give  the  narrative  our  entire  belief.  We  «iive  it 
for  wiiat  it  is  worth,  let  the  reader  judge  of  ita  value. 

As  we  before  stated,  the  commissioners  bound  themselves 
to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  surviving  mother ;  and 
they  have  also  admitted  that  they  were  in  loco  patenikt 
and  bound  to  enquire  what  was  the  ihther^s  rdi^oo, 
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not  to  take  it  on  trust.  Now,  let  us  see  how  tbia  principle  is 
&  tad  on  when  n  Catholic  is      sobject  of  thdr  jurisdiction. 

We  give  the  facts  in  our  own  langaage  : — 

Private  xVelson  of  the  95th  leg^mmt,  a  Catholic,  had  four 
children,  aged  respectively  (in  1&55),  nine  years  and  a  half, 
fix  years  and  a  half,  five  years,  and  three  years.    He  died  in 
the  Crimea  ;  his  widow  is  a  Catholic  ;  the  four  children  were 
ient  to  a  Protestant  school.    Recently,  several  Catholic  chil- 
dren have  been  removed  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  schools, 
•m  the  demantj  of  their  mothers.    There  was  some  chance 
thai  Mrs.  Nelson  miffht  do  the  same.    How  was  this  to  be 
avoided  ?    It  seems  tnere  was  some  rule  made  bv  the  com- 
iiiisaoners,  accordin^r  to  which  orerv  applirntion  for  the 
placine*  of  a  child  at  a  Catholic  school,  is  rig-idly  refused,  if 
the  child  want  a  day  of  liciny;  sovcti  vears  old;  hut  if  the 
Catholic  mother  poriiiitted  her  child  to  he  sent  to  a  J*rotes- 
tara  sch'-f;].  this  rule  was  relaxed.    One  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
childivn  is  -till  under  the  prescrihed  ag"*'  ;  she  was  therefore 
toldwtiK'  otlice,  some  months  n^o.  that  she  must  n'movo  it 
from  this  school,  in  whir-h  it  had  heen  placed,  and  keep  it 
at  home.    »^he  perfectly  understood .  that  if  ehe  left  hov 
rfeildren  at  the  Protestant  school  this  notice  would  ])e 
aiWed  to  r«-niain  a  dead  letter.    For  many  months  it  con- 
tiLu^so  :  tliis  })Oor  woman  applied  to  have  her  four  children 
Stilt :oa< 'at hulic  school  ;  the  rr^rpiestwas  refused.  "There 
m  anuiht  r  remarkahle  tact,"  says  the  writer,  and  we 
^hli  n  w  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

•iN^rei?  vi  t  another  rf* mar kable  fact  in  t!iorn==o  of  tbo«p  poorchihl- 
rea.  Wkt-n  the  mother  wont  down  in  person  into  Hamp.shirc  to  remove 
OAtc,  all  tii«;  ciiiidreUf  ineluiliog  the  joungtiat  (only  dvejeura  old),  re- 

hitd  to  go  witli  her,  aod  the  waa  eompclled  to  return  toltfoodon  with* 

out  thfia.  This,  ve  doubt  Qot»  will  be  represented  by  the  aeenta  of  the 

Patriotic  Fuii  l  .ns  a  signal  triumph  :  they  arr  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
I'^howi  what  *>ort  of  training  Cathnl-r  children  receive  at  the  schooN 
to  viuch  the/  are  coDsigned  by  Captain  Fi«bbourne— how  much 
MN  carefnUir  thej  are  inetrncted  in  tbeologteal  eontroveritv  than  in 
ffiildiitj.   The  poor  widow  asoertained  that  notice  had  been  s^t 
the  managers  of  the  school,  some  days  before  she  came  with  Cap*, 
trr  Pfihhonrne's  order  for  their  removal.    The  time  thus  prained 
Utejj  CAi'efuIly  made  us«  of.    To  speak  on  the  representation  of 
dMidren  u  never  safe ;  their  account  may  materially  diA'er  from  the 
nfttmtadtm  which  the  menageri  of  the  aehool  would  give  of  the 
iUM  facts.    Their  account,  true  or  false,  is,  that  they  were  sent  for 
f^y  ffp  !;ifJy  who  kr<      it,  and  alarmed  hy  bf  'ncr  t  ild  of  the  treatment 
ib(ej  bijuM  receive  it  thev  woTjt.    They  eveij  ^o  intci  particulars,  and 
uj  Uiey  were  warned  that  they  would  be  shut  up,  uiid  not  let  to  get 
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out,  with  other  details  of  cruelty  so  strange  as  to  soumi  like  a  chiUl's 
misunderstanding.  That  it  was  suirgestetl  hy  any  ill-will  toward.'^ 
their  teachers  is  unlikely,  as  they  give  the  highest  account  uf  their 
ffood  and  kind  treatment  hy  them.  In  the  end,  after  a  second  journey 
from  London,  the  poor  widow,  not  without  considcraMe  difficulty, 
recovered  her  children.  On  all  this  we  would  make  only  one  com- 
raent.  It  explains  Captain  Fishbourne's  ohstiiiate  refusal  of  any  clue 
to  the  particulars  of  his  proceeding.s  ;  the  names,  ages,  &c.,  of  the 
children  whom  he  has  placed  in  different  schools,  how  long 
they  remained  there,  and  where  they  now  are,  &c  If  our  |>arliament 
or  her  Majesty's  ministers  are  really  desirous  of  fair  play,  it  will  lead 
them  to  compel  him  to  give  that  information.  Hut,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  have  much  in  their  own  hands.  Some- 
where around  us  are  the  mothers  of  the  poor  children  whom  he  has 
kidnapped.  They  feel  more  than  any  one  cl?e,  the  sin  against  God, 
and  the  cruelty  tow  »rds  their  children,  which  they  have  reluctantly 
been  induced  to  commit.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  them  out  :  to 
explain  to  them  their  rights,  and  to  assure  them  of  influential  support 
in  demanding  them,  and  they  will  onl)  be  too  glad  to  remove  their 
children." 

Here  is  ariotlier  example  of  bow  the  public  funds  am  dis- 
posed of.  Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  poor  Catbolics, 
to  cause  them  to  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  Pro- 
testants, and  every  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
rearing  them  in  their  own  religion,  llowis  it  reconcileable 
with  a  due  execution  of  the  trust  re{»osed  in  the  commis- 
sioners, that  they  should  have  one  rule  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  tlieir  cliildren  educated  in  CatJiolic  schools,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  willing  to  sacritice  them  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  zealots.  Many  a  poor  woman  overcome 
by  her  alHictions,  and  worn  out  by  her  poverty,  may  have 
been  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  chtirge  herself 
with  tlie  maintenance  of  a  child  whom  probably  her  means 
were  inadequate  to  support.  The  want  of  con  rage,  to  view 
without  flinching,  such  a  prospect,  nii<rht  have  induced  weak 
mothers  to  neglect  their  offspring.  The  children  would,  in 
tliis  wrtv,  have  been  left  at  the  school,  reared  Protestants,  and 
the  reply  to  anjnndignant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  iier  creed,  would  have  been,  the  children  were  here  by  their 
mother's  wish.  The  scene  which  took  place  on  the  demand  of 
Mrs.  Js'elson  for  her  children,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  how  the  mana-  I 
gers  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  able  to  sustain  their 
statement  with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  Catholics  iu  the 
British  army.  But  their  triumph  will  be  short  lived.  Tlie 
country  is  at  length  awake  ;  the  indignation  of  the  j)eople 
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i5eTikin  llod.it  \viD  descend  in  thunder, and  scatter  this iruiltT 

trulnc  to  I  he  winds.  ' 

We  shall  just  mention  ono  otiior  cai^e.  urid  tli»'n  revert  to 
Uje  Archbishop's  leLUT  on  the  allotment  of  the  surolus 
fooda,  ^ 

WaUam  Nopris  of  the  9(Hh  R^ent,  was  a  Catholic. 
Ue  mamed  a  pi  named  Maigarefc  Donovan,  also  a  Catholic. 
Ihej  Lad  children,  and  when  Norria  was  learing  this  coun- 
try with  his  regiment,  under  orders  for  the  East,  he  bee-L^ed 
of  CancTi  Griirney,  who  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Catholic 
soldier,  jii  til-"  Dublingarrison,  to  take  care  of  them,  to  look 
ait^T  tL.ir  (ducation,  an<l  sco  that  they  were  religiously 
^affcJ  iu  the  M  fart]}.  Poor  ltd  low  :  he  died  in  thcs  Crimea, 
flis  widow,  anxious  that  her  childit-n  shriujd  ho  wcdl  taken 
«re  of,  applied  to  have  them  placed  in  Cat  liulic  schools.  No 
sttention  was  paid  to  ber  request.  5hc  iopcated  her  appli- 
oition  again  and  acain,  specifyinff  that  she  desired  Mary- 
Ann  ^  orris  to  be  placed  either  at  St.  Clare's  Orphan  school, 
Harold  s  Crn??.  or  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of 
tae  ^risters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-strect. 

s^till  her  demand  was  neglected.    Worn  out  by  these 
r^iimted  refusals  and  reduced  lo  extreme  poverty,  she 
a^am  waited  on  the  agent  of  the  Commir^f^ioners,  and  stated 
wL*h  to  I(»ave  the  selection  of  a  scliuol  to  him.  Immc- 
W^Hhe  agent  wrote,  and  bv  retm-n  of  post,  an  answ.  r  was 
««rea  from  Captain  Fishbounie  stating  that  tht^  ^irl 
MooM  be  at  onee  sent  to  London,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of 
woney  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mother  to  enable  her  to 
f  ome  op  to  London  with  her  child,  and  to  pay  her  expenses 
t&<±  to  this  country.    They  went  to  London.   The  child 
^0.-=  plaoerl  at  n  Protestant  school ;  the  mother  returned,  and 
!«^tt  broken  at  the  fat.^  to  which  the  pressure  of  ^vant  had 
m^f^A  her  to  commit  her  child,  dird  in  a  short  period, 
^iie  1^  no  more.    May  her  poverty  plead  an  excns*^  for  tliis 
fiermvedereUction  of  duty.    But  it  ?^ (lords  no  oxruse 
to  the  Commissioners.     The  ajrent  iiui  c  can  oiler  no 
apj%7  forsnch  conduct.    He  well  know  tli»i  religion  of  the 
wte  Tbero  was  no  stain  on  the  uioral  conduct  of  the 
QOfaer;  her  wishes  upon  the  subject  were  known ;  they  were 
m  accordance  with  those  long  before  expressed  by  the 
Huer,  and  her  wishes  bemgin  such  perfect  harmony  with  his 
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desire,  lii?  reli|xion  was  tlie  religion  in  which,  nccording  to 
tlie  express  declaration  of  Captain  Fishbournc,  the  chili'en 
should  be  educated.  What  now  becomes  of  the  aseertion 
of  Major  Harris  in  the  case  of  the  Kirleys?  "  Were  they 
known  to  be  Roman  Catholics  they  would  bo  sent  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  well  taken 
care  of."  It  jnst  occurs  to  us  to  ask  who  is  this  Fiahbourne? 
1'here  was  a  Fishboume  in  Carlow  of  whom  we  in  our  youth 
heard  much,  who,  with  four  other  Magistrates,  was  struck  off 
tho  roll  on  a  representation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
having  interfered  with  the  civil  rights  of  one  or  two  hundred 
Catholics.  We  wonder  is  the  gallant  Captain  any  relation 
of  this  ex-Magistrate.  It  would  be  well  to  know  this,  for 
we  might  then  be  able  to  estimate  the  justice  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  be  enabled  to  understand  much 
which  is  at  present  incomprehensible.  If  he  be  a  relative 
we  cannot  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  selection  of 
such  a  man  to  administer  a  fund  in  which  Catholics  are 
interested.  Out  of  this  case  of  Mrs.  Korris  arose  an 
anjusing  correspondence  which  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  this  matter  of  fact  paper.  The  Arch- 
bishop interested  himself  in  tliis  poor  Mrs.  Korris,  and  re- 
ferred to  her  case  in  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  The  re- 
fei*ence  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gallant  Major,  not  the 
Kirley's  Major,  but  another  Major,  Mrs.  Norris's  Major: 
and  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Archbishop  in 
the  following  terms. 

Roval  Hospital,  Dublin,  December  10,  1857. 
My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  your  information,  that, 
as  I  was  the  only  person  in  Dublin  acting  for  the  royal  coniroissioner»' 
Patriotic  Fund  that  had  any  right  to  forward  any  application  for 
Mrs.  Norris,  the  woman  alluded  to  by  you  at  page  38,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  I  therefore  consider  1  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  your  Lordship  to  state  whether  or  not  1  am  the  official 
alluded  to  at  page  38  who  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  uncivilly,  as  describetl 
by  your  Lordship  ?  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Owen  Llotd  Ormsby. 

Major,  and  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
&c.,  fitc,  55,  Eccles .street,  Dublin. 

To  this  note  his  Grace  returned  a  very  proper  and  be- 
coming answer,  informing  Major  Onnsby  that  his  know- 
ledge was  derived  from  two  gentlemen  who  had  the  lacts 
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flrom  the  Hps  of  M n.  Norris  herself.  Here  is  the  Arch- 
hishop^B  letter. 

«5,  EedM-stntl,  14th  DfMmW,  1657. 

Sti — ^In  reply  to  jour  letter  of  tha  10th  inttMitt  with  which  I 

hare  been  honourerl,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  ^ven  all  the  in- 
formuioD  of  whicbj  when  writiogy  I  was  posMMed  regarding  Mrs. 
JStm,  al  pap  40  vf  tilft  tliird  cdMoii  or  the  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  published  m  dej  or  two  before  your  letter  reached  me.  Bj 

referrintr  to  that  page*  you  will  perceive  that  my  information  was  de- 
rived from  a  gentlenian  who,  in  comoaoy  with  another,  bad  received 
it  from  die  lipe  of  Mre.  Korrit  heneif.    My  inAMnnant»  hi  his  letter, 
do€s  not  mention  the  name  of  the  official  who  treated  with  Mrs.  Norris 
•iboat  sending  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school ;  but  he  declared 
that  he  aad  bis  friend  are  ready  to  verify  this  statement,  of  which  I 
gavefteondemedaeeoant,  before  any  tribunal  or  commiaeioD  depoted 
to  examine  the  case.    Since  my  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  pub* 
Hshed,  another  centloman  has  informed  ine  that  he  had  also  a  con« 
vwsatioo  witli  Mrt>  Nurris,  and  that  in  course  of  it  she  referred  to  a 
lillap  eddreaeed  by  herself  to  tiie  oommistioiiers,  and  to  ao  answer  she 
received  from  them  early  in  November,  1866  ;  also,  to  another  letter 
ju](j-(>s><P(i  to  the  commissioners  about  the  middle  of  said  month,  and 
to  sii  answer  received  to  the  aame  letter.    If  these  four  documents, 
and  all  the  eerreepondeiioe  thai  paned  between  If  re.  Norris  and  the 
oommissioners  be  produced,  perhaps  the  namp  of  tho  official  s!i>-  men. 
tiooed  may  be  discovered,  and  her  own  feelings  more  fully  under.>ti»')d. 
It  sppears  that  Mri».  Norris  is  dead.    The  high  character  and  un* 
Wided  integrity  of  my  informant  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  she 
viaAi  the  statement  given  in  my  letter.    If  she  hrouglitan  unfiumded 
dur^  a4;ainst  an  official  of  the  commissioners,  she  has  already  ren> 
dvfd  1  dreadtul  account  for  having  done  so  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  her 
•tstetDeot  be  correct,  the  official  will,  in  bis  turn,  have  to  answer 
^:rfi-tTe  a  ju<>t  Judge,  who  is  no  r> -pcctcr  of  persons,  for  having  induced 
apoor  woman  to  act  against  her  conscience,  and  to  sacrifice  the  faith 
wWr  child,  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 
l|p}i  lie  ool/aaadow  that  the  full  truth  should  be  known,  I  have 
''•wed  all  coBtrorersy  about  the  right  which  you  assume  of  putting 
OM  questions,  whilst  these  whom  you  represent  havtt  given  oo  an^vver 
tea  pUia  statement  of  facts  sent  to  them.   1  have  the  honor  to  be 
?*»eledieot  eflnraat.  (Signed)        ^  Paoi.  Oollm. 

l^j^^OT  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  0.8.  Snd  Dublin  District. 

The  Major  grew  pugnacious,  and  like  most  pcrsuiid  who 
ioM  their  temper  lost  his  head,  for  we  cannot  believe  that 
"to  officer  and  a  gentleman"  having  full  pooaession  of  his 
Aeolties  eodd  have  penned  such  an  emision  aa  the  following. 

Royal  Hospital^  Dublin^  Deo.  SI,  18S7. 

1^  Li9B9->Ia  reply  to  letter  of  the  Uth  ia9t»  have  the  honour 
to  aeqaatnt  jou»  as  yon  decline  to  say  whether  or  not  the  statement 
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published  by  you.  nOative  to  a  Mrs.  Xr.rris,  nlluded  to  mo,  T  have 
now  to  state  io  tho  tno«-t  positive  manner,  that  the  statements  referred 
to  .are  utterlj  without  foundation,  if  inteudeti  for  ine.  1  have  the 
honour  to  bet  my  lord*  your  most  obedient  eervMtt 

OwBif  Llovd  Ommfett 
Major  and  O.S.>  2ad  Dublin  District. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,. 

55,  Eccletatreet,  Dublin. 

AVe  venture  to  say  that  the  veriest  tyro  just  entering 
upon  a  course  of  Lindlcy  ^lurray"  would  have  )'(i!>hed 
hf\'\  such  a  letter  been  uttrii»utP(l  to  him.  Tionviii^  out  the 
jniiviitbesis,  we  nre  cnnlilcd  to  behold  more  rlcnrly  the 
beauties  of  this  epist(/]arv  {^ein.  It  will  niu  tliu.-— "  My 
Ijord,  In  reply  to  yuur  letter  uf  the  14th  iustanl,  1  have  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  I  have  now  to  state  in  the  meet 
positive  manner  ^.*' 

What  an  extraordinary  sample  of  military  letter  writing. 
The  maimer  atTords  an  example  of  a  disreffard  for  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  composition,  as  the  matter  &ea  ,a  n€^ect  of 
those  of  propriety.  .Iiidginp^  from  (his  Fsmple  we  wonM 
advise  tlie  Major  to  trive  a  leeture  on  the  persoiuil  pro 
nont!?!  for  the  bonctit  of  the  "  I\itriotic  Fund."  lie  would 
eclipse  i)l;u"r,  and  might  be<;uuit*  ihe  head  of  a  new  school  "f 
couiposiiiou.  It  is  tbrtunate  for  the  benelit  of  "  the  iicr- 
vice"  tljat  competitive  examinations  were  not  known  when 
Major  Ormsby  wasgasetted^  or  we  fear  he  should  have  been 
to  use  the  tccjiinal  tenup  Spun/'  and  thus  (he  Militaiy 
branch  of  "  the  Service"  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
most  intellifcent  officer,  and  the  Patriotic  Commissionen 
would  have  lost  the  assistance  of  this  invaluable  official. 

:N'nt\vithrJtfindTnfr  thi^  **  Mf  o'  n'ritin',"  lii?  Grace,  not  brc«i- 
ini^this  unj^nunmatical  scribbler,  ljut  anxious  that  the  pul>Ii<' 
mind  should  be  >ati.-ri«'d  as  to  the  bona  tides  of  his  Grace 
statements,  sent  a  reply  asking  fur  the  production  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  Major  and  his  masters 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Norris,  and  calling 
the  Maior*s  attention  to  some  letters  which  his  Grace  thought 
might  be  within  Ormsby's  reach. 

65,  Eccles-street,  December  24,  iB5l. 
Sir— t  bare  had  tbe  honor  of  receiving  ^  ourcommuoicatiou  of 
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21st  instant,  in  reply  to  ray  letter  of  the  14th.  I  nm  happy  to  perceive 
that  Tou  repudiate  any  participation  in  the  unworthy  proceediuj^^t  hy 
which  Mrs.  Norris,  according  to  hvr  own  .statement,  was  induced  to 
sacrince  the  faith  of  her  cluld  ;  but  I  regret  that  you  have  not  pro- 
duced the  correspondence  which  passed  between  her  and  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  She  receivo<l  from  their  seo- 
ratary  or  agent,  a  letter,  «lated  November  5th,  185G,  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  addressed  by  her  some  months  previously  to  them.  iShe  re- 
ceived another  letter,  dated  *25th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  which 
was  a  reply  to  a  second  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  Commissioners 
oa  the  IStli  of  November.    These  docun)ents  are,  I  presume,  within 
'your  reach  ;  and  if  you  produce  them  in  an  official  furm,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  remove  all  controversy  on  the  matter  under  exami- 
nation.   I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Norris's  letters,  or  memorialiif 
show  a  decided  anxiety  on  her  part  to  place  her  child  in  a  Catholic 
school.    This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises,  by  what 
agency,  and  by  what  official,  was  the  poor  women  induced  to  act 
jttgaiiut  her  conscience,  and  to  consent  to  have  her  daughter  educated 
io  a  religion  which  herself  did  not  believe.    It  appears  to  me  tiiat 
gfrotlemen  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
in  which  they  cannot  but  feel  that  they  may  be  compromised  before 
the  public.    If  you  do  not  think  Ht  to  produce  the  correspondence, 
pernapt  it  nay  be  brought  to  light  in  some  other  way.    1  have  the 
boQor  to  be,  Sir,  Tour  ooedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Paul  CuLLSH. 

Major  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District, 

Boyal  Hospital. 

The  production  of  these  documcntfl  was  refused,  without 
ID  order  irom  the  Commissioners,  and  the  agent  proceeds 
to  charge  "  Dr.  Cullen"  with  having  published,  *'  false  and 
anonymous  statements.'* 

Dublin,  2ath  December,  1857. 

Mr  Lord — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the 
boiwor  to  state  that  I  have  no  authority  to  produce  any  official  cor- 
rwpondence  that  may  he  in  my  office  relative  to  Mrs.  Norris,  but 
*kall  be  happy  to  do  so  if  conimanded  by  the  Royal  Commi'«sioners 
<^  the  Patriotic  Fund.  1  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  K  tter  ad- 
dressed bv  me  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  ou  my 
attention  he'ing  called  to  your  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  together 
vitb  a  certificate  from  both  my  staff  st  rjeants— meri  of  high  ch.ir- 
•cterand  undoubted  intcgrits — which.  I  have  doubt,  will  satisfy 
the  public  that  the  false  and  anonymous  statements  published  by  you 
can  in  no  way  allude  to  roe.  O.  L.  Ohmsby. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  have  often  read  an  angry  correspondence,  but  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  peruse  communications  displaying  so 
much  ignorance  ami  its  usual  concomitant  impudence  as 
those  of  Major  Oniisby.    The  Archbishop  calm  and  col- 
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lected  wounds  his  adversary  at  every  pass,  whilst  the  Ma- 
jor wildly  thrusting  in  his  blind  fury  injures  only  himself 
and  leaves  his  opponent  unscathed.  ^ot  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  thus  smashing  (?)  "  Dr.CuUen,*'  the  Major  felt 
it  necessary  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  master,  and  ac- 
cordingly, addressed  a  report  to  Captain  Fishbourne  on 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Norris,  in  which  with  a  rashness 
totally  irreconcilable  with  that  self-possession  and  imper- 
turbable calmness  which  should  characterise  a  command- 
ing officer,  he  distinctly  brands  "  Dr.  Cullen"  as  a  liarl 
Vnmt  a  pity  this  fiery  Hotspur  was  not  sent  to  cool 
his  heels  in  the  Crimea ;  a  little  Muscovite  phlel'otomy 
might  tone  down  to  a  healthy  flow  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  liis  ardent  blood.  ^Vhat  a  pity  that  this  o'ermaBtering 
energ}'^  should  have  been  wasted  in  a  controversy  with  a 
Popish  priest,  which  would  have  been  so  useful  at  the  Redan, 
anil  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  gaining  that  prize 
of  which  the  English  were  so  wrongfully  deprived.  The  poor 
Major — 

"  Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured — " 

has  the  hardihood  to  cast  upon  a  clergyman  an  insult 
which  if  ollcrcJ  to  one  of  his  most  junior  subortlinates  might 
have  had  a  by  no  means  pleasant  result.  But 

"  That  in  the  Majors  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy/' 

It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  two  Majors  shine  in  the 
same  style  of  epistolary  elegance.  Was  there  not  some- 
thing in  our  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  "  complete  letter 
writer.''"  Major  number  one  tells  the  priest  he  lies.  Ma- 
jor number  two  tolls  the  Archbishop  the  same  thing.  fc>till 
we  nmst  not  criticize,  but  be  content : 

"  Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation." 

Let  us  come  to  this  Report.    Here  it  is. 

The  official  report  of  Major  Lloyd  Ormsby,  addressed  to 
Captain  Fishbourne : — 

lloyal  Hospital,  2nd  Dublin  District. 

Sir  My  attention  having  been  called  to  Dr.  Cullen's  letter  to 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  page  38,  where  he  alludes  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  I  hare 
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the  honor  to  acquaiot  >ou,  fur  (be  information  of  the  Hoval  Com- 
miv!.iooers  of  the  Patriotic  Pood^tbat  theremark*; 
tcUtive  to  the  treatment  received  by  Mrs  Norri>  iVum  an  official,  are 
att-rly  false,  if  intended  for  mo.  It  frrK  Mrs.  Norris  applied  to 
have  ber  child  aent  to  the  Proteittant  bcbool  at  Uamp>teud  ;  and  I 
Marited  to  Mn,  Iforris,  at  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  my  two 
stiff  wijeeat*,  both  Roman  Catholics,  that  I  cunsidered  it  a  moit 
eifraord:Tiarv  proceeding  on  her  part  to  send  her  child  t<>  a  Prntc«taT)i 
Khool^  as  she  stated  herself  and  hu»band  were  Kotoan  Cutiiolics,  and 
I  adriMd  her  not  to  d»  ao  vitbont  due  consideratioo.  I  wish  to  add 
tint  mj  staff  Serjeants  are  read)  to  certify  that  this  statemeiii  i.>  cor- 
rtei,  and  tLat  do  influence  wliatevt-r  was  used  by  uie  to  iiiakc  Mi  s. 
JiwT'u  send  her  children  to  a  i-'rotestaDt  school ;  and  1  beg  to  suggest 
tbat  the  RoyaJ  Commiaaioocra  will  call  upon  Dr.  CuUen  to  name  the 
official  he  alludes  to,  that  treat ''d  Mrs.  N orris  so  uncivilly.  1  have 
the  boaer  to  be,  Sir*  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

OwE>f  Llotd  Ormbbt, 

Major  and  S.O.  ^od  Dublin  Di^rict, 

Ciptain  Fishbourne,  19,  New»5treet, 

Sjtrii^  Gardens,  London. 


*•  Rojal  Hospital,  Dublin,  lltli  December,  1857. 
"  We,  the  undersi^'ned,  do  vr-rufy  that  wl-  havf  attentively  read 
the  letter  addressed  by  Major  O.i^.  Oriu^bv  to  Captiitn  Fishbourae, 
ll«a.8aeretary  Royal  Patnotio  Ftmd,  date4  9ndof  Deoember.  1657, 
laAhmbj  teettff  to  tba  Mia  tfaerein  atatad, 

(Ifgned)  ««Jaiib8  Bissbtt,  Staff  aerjeant, 

"Jamm  Jo«Ba^<)iiarteriDaater  Seijeant.** 

The  Major  is  caagbt,  hefdl  intoa  trap.  His  triumph  waa 
%  little  premature.    1  wiafa  to  add  that  my  stafTgorJeuD  ta  are 

Jeidj  to  certify  that  my  statement  is  correct."  Indeed  thev 
are  not.  They  are  prepared  to  testily  to  the  trutns 
ihrdn  stated.'  they  will  certify  that  wlmtcver  is  tno:  in 
vjur  ttatement  is  true,  but  tnov  raniiut  certify  thnt  your 
eiiitt-mfiit  IE  correct.  It  is  too  ba<l  to  t^ee  a  Major  oui-ina- 
noriivred  in  this  way  by  stall'  f^tTjeants  ;  it  is  suliversivr  of 
ail  discipline,  and  they  ahoiilJ  be  tried  by  (Juurt  Mariinl  nud 
degraded.  But  perhaps  the  Major  is  elevercr  than  we 
thought,  and  this  is  only  a  rase;  that  he  knew  very 
well,  what  the  aerjeants  signed  uid  let  them  sign  it, 
because  they  would  noteign  anythtnflrmoreexpUoit;  probably 
tils  Major  thongfat  it  might  escape  £e  tpeneral  run  of  News- 
piper  readers^  and  as  to  Fishhoome  "ne  is  all  right." 
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"  Utrum  horum  mtms  accipde." 
Take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    We  are  done  with  yon. 
We  shaD  merely  say  "  we  know  what  we  know." 

TO  MAJOR  OWEN  LLOYD  ORMSBY,  O.S.,  2nd  DUBLIN 

DISTRICT. 

55,  Eccles  street,  Ist  Janoarj,  1856. 

Sm — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  th«  29th 
ultimo,  which  I  perceive  you,  without  giving  time  for  a  reply,  have 
published  in  the  Evening  Mail  of  this  date,  and  which  I  therefore 
answer  through  the  press. 

In  that  letter  you  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  questions  reallj 
at  issue,  and  you  seem  only  intent  on  supporting  your  own  veracity 
by  the  authority  of  your  two  sergeants. 

The  aue^tion8  really  at  issue  were  :— 

1st— Did  Mrs.  N  urris  make  the  statements  attributed  to  her  in 
my  letter? 

2ndly — If  she  made  those  statements,  was  she  worthy  of  credit? 

3rdly — If  she  were  worthy  of  credit,  by  what  agency,  and  by  what 
official,  was  she  induced  to  betray  her  conscience  by  allowing  her 
child  to  be  educated  a  Protestant  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  though  you  assert,  with  official  arrogance, 
that  the  statements  made  in  ray  letter  are  **  false  and  anonymous," 
you  will  be  reluctantly  obliged,  w  hen  you  read  the  names  and  de- 
clarations of  my  informants,  who  ore  as  well  known  and  as  veracious, 
at  least,  as  you  are,  to  admit  that  your  anxiety  to  shield  your  owd 
clmracter  has  placed  you  in  a  position  which  you  cannot  sustain. 
The  public  will  see  that  my  informuuts  are  gentlemen  of  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  that  they  had  not  been  engaged 
in  schemes  to  convert  public  funds  to  purposes  of  vile  proselytism, 
and  all  will  admit  that  I  was  justified  in  receiving  their  statements 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

2ndly — As  to  Mrs.  Norris  herself,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
credit  should  be  denied  to  her.  It  is  certain  that  she  waited  several 
times  on  Canon  Grimley  to  consult  with  hiiu  on  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing a  Catholic  education  for  her  child,  it  is  also  certain  that 
Canon  Griujley  read  the  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missoners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  to  their  committee,  or  to  their 
agents,  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  have  her  child  placed  in  » 
Catholic  schtiol,  and  that  he  aaw  her  sign  the  letter  in  question  in  the 
presence  of  an  alderman  of  this  city,  a  precaution  which  she  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  authority  for  her  statements.  From  the  letter  here 
appended  of  Mr.  Star  it  appears  that  she  assured  him  and  Mr.  L>Tich, 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  that  she  had  been  most  anxious 
to  have  her  child  placed  in  a  convent  school  ;  and  she  added  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  annoyance  which  she  met 
with  from  an  official,  that,  in  her  weakness,  she  consented  to  abandon 
her  project. 

Such  are  the  statements  undoubtedly  made  by  Mrs.  Norris.  Are 
they  in  conformity  with  the  letters  or  petitions  which  she  Bent  to  the 
Commiisioners,  or  to  their  committee,  or  agents  ?    If  her  letters 
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^^re  really  in  contradiction  with  her  statements,  then  her  credibility 
affected.    But  if  the  statements  referred  to  be  confirmed  by  her 
"B^  *tler*  or  petitions,  we  have  a  stronjf  ground  for  giving*  credence  to 
"*ier  narrative  of  the  unworthy  proceedings  of  an  offieial,  by  which  she 
"WHS  induced  to  sacrifice  the  religion  of  her  daughter.    If  you,  Sir, 
■^ish  the  truth  to  be  known,  publish  at  once  Mrs.  Norris's  letters, 
and  do  not  shelter  yourself  behind  official  reserve.    If  that  correspon- 
<l(fDce  be  not  produced,  must  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  something 
wenr  mysterious  in  this  case  which  it  is  not  your  interest  to  bring 
Tudtr  the  public  eye  ? 

As  to  the  third  question,  viz.,  •*  by  what  agency  was  Mrs.  Norris 
isdaced  to  betray  her  conscience?  "  it  is  evident  that  strung  means 
most  bare  been  employed  'o  make  her  change  her  mind  ;  it  is  certain 
that  she  consulted  Canon  Grimley  several  times  about  the  education 
ef  her  child ;  it  is  certain  that  she  wrote  several  times  to  the 
Commi^ioners,  or  those  employed  by  them,  on  that  important 
vatter ;  it  is  certain  that  she  went  before  an  alderman  to  sign 
kar  letter,  in  order  to  give  an  authenticity  to  it;  it  is  certain  that  she 
•Buoyed  every  possihle  means  to  secure  the  Catholic  education  of 
bar  daughter .    Having  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  evitient  that  (>he  wixs 
imeere  and  determined  in  the  wishes  which  she  i  xpressed.  Now, 
Sr,  you  tell  us  that  a  woman  thus  dittposed  presented  herself  to  you, 
ind  pressed  ycu  to  allow  her  to  have  her  child  educated  a  Protei-tant. 
Of  coarse,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  your  authority  is  confirmed 
^  that  of  two  sergeants,  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  contradict  you. 
T«tit  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  poor  woman,  previously  so  »le« 
tamioed  in  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  own  fuith 
ad  her  own  conscience,  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  acted  in 
BflfOMiiun  both  to  faith  and  conscience.    Such  changes.  Sir,  cannot 
naeeoQnted  for  without  supposing  the  existence  of  serious  pressure 
fitna  vithout.    How  many  private  interviews  may  have  passed  be- 
twtm  this  woman  and  those  who  were  anxious  to  betray  her  into  a 
crnae  against  her  faith  ?    Perhaps  artful  insinuations  induced  her  to 
bcBere  that  she  would  be  stripped  of  the  little  pension  she  enjoyed 
if  she  did  not  show  herself  very  pliant  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  officials. 
A  thousand  other  terrors  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  a  mind 
•ociutomed  to  suffer,  or  to  see  others  suffer,  from  the  despotism  of 
certain  authorities.    If  Mrs.  Norri.«  were  prepared  by  some  such 
imcy  to  act  the  part  she  did  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
Of  two  sergeants,  her  change  of  mind  is  quite  intelligible.    But  if 

00  ioflaence  was  used  upon  her,  that  change  must  be  considered 
flMMt  mysterious,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  human  nature. 
Cndat  Judcnu  apella: 

Onr  correspondence  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  an  enlightened  public 
jodlge  bow  far  your  part  in  it  has  been  honourable  and  candid — 

1  nave  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

1^  Paul  Cvll&u. 

These  two  letters,  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  his  Grace, 
are  froni  gentlemen  of  high  characler  and  sterling  honor. 
Of  Canon  Grimley  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  former  por- 
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tions  of  our  paper.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Star,  we  can  say 
with  perfect  truth  that  he  is  a  most  respectable  gentleman, 
whose  name  stands  well  with  the  trading  coinmnnitv  of 
thid  countiy,  and  that  he  possesses  what  all  men  must  value, 
integrity  of  principle,  and  probity  of  conduct.  We  cannot 
suspect  such  men  of  a  wilful  perversion  of  facts,  even  were 
the  case  (which  it  is  not)  one  in  which  they  were  person- 
ally interested. 

TBI8  IS  THB  LETTER  FROM  MB.  STAR  TO  DB.  CDLLBM. 

Ormond-quay,  Nov.  15,  1857. 

Mt  Lord  Archbishop — In  accordance  with  your  Grace's  wishes, 
I  give  you  my  recollections  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  Early  thb 
year  another  gentleman  and  I  called  on  her  to  inquire  why  her 
daughter  had  been  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  in  England,  when  she 
could  he  placed  in  a  Catholic  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund?  She  replied  that  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  her 
providing  a  Catholic  education  for  her  daughter  had  obliged  her  to 
give  up  her  own  wishes.  She  said  that  when  she  applied,  according 
to  instructions  received,  to  an  official  of  the  Commissioners,  to  have 
her  child  sent  to  Harold's-cross,  she  was  told  to  call  again,  and  could 
not  get  a  decisive  answer.  This  happened  a  second  time.  When, 
on  a  subsequent  visit,  she  requested  to  have  her  child  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  she  was  told  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  learn  her  own  mind  before  she  came  there.  Being  thus 
thwarted  she  explained  her  disappointments  to  a  Protestant  female 
acquaintance,  who  counselled  her  to  suit  her  own  views  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  official,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  school  to  his 
selection.  Having  followed  this  advice,  the  official  in  his  next  inter- 
view became  most  kind,  and  the  child  was  immediately  sent  to  Hanij)- 
stead  School,  near  London.  Such  are  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Nurns. 
The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  is  ready,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
testify  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  that  he  heard  them  from 
her  own  lips.  I  may  add  my  recollection  that  Mrs.  Norris  expressed 
a  fear  of  losing  her  pension  were  she  to  remove  her  child  from  Hamp- 
stead. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profoundest  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Oeobqk  Star. 

To  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 

WE  rnovr  give  the  letter  from  canon  grimlbt. 

St.  Paul's  Arran.quay,  Dec.  V2th,  1857. 

Mt  dbar  Lo»t>  Archbishop — I  beg  to  inform  your  Grace  that 
Mrs.  Norris,  widow  of  the  late  private  Norris,  of  the  90th  reg-iment, 
frequently  called  on  me  and  expressed  in  my  presence  an  anxiety  to 
have  her  Mary  Aon  placed  in  a  Catholic  school.  To  ray  knowledge 
she  applied  to  have  her  daughter  sent  to  the  convent  school,  Harold's- 
cro8S.  After  some  time  she  applied  again  to  have  her  daughter 
placed  in  Baggot-street  Convent.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  bbe 
told  me  she  heard  her  veracity  was  doubted  1  then  accompanie*! 
her  to  Alderman  L.  Reynolds,  who  bore  testimony  to  her  written 
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lioTi,  that  what  she  stated  in  her  former  letter  was  in  strict 
wf«irdaDce  with  truth.     She  received  an  answer  to  this  letter  from 
VSt.  Mu>(ford,  clerk  to  the  Roval  Patriotic  Commission,  and  dated 
t-^th  of  NoTember,  1856.    I  implore  of  your  Grace  to  insist  on  the 
covimts&ioners  producing  Mrs.  Norris's  letters,  and  in  them  your 
^noe  will  perceive  her  anxiety  to  have  her  little  orphan  daughter  edu- 
iwtidin  the  holy  Catholic  faith.    I  could  not  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  her  sentiments  in  sending  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school, 
umO,  besides  other  means  which  I  heard  were  resorted  to  by  officials, 

I  was  informed  by  a  party  residing  near  her  late  re&idcnce,  that  when 

II  was  known  she  waa  about  to  send  her  child  to  a  convent  school,  she 
could  ootgetemployment.and  was  reduced  for  some  time  togreat  want; 
Votoo  sooner  did  she  consent  to  have  her  child  educated  in  aProtes- 
tftnt  school  than  she  got  abundance  of  employment.  Some  short  time 
aJter  her  daughter  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  school,  I  waited  on 
htr,  and  in  presence  of  others  she  declared  she  would  co-operate  in 
9*tting  her  child  removed  from  that  school.  In  a  few  hours  after 
tliis  ioterriew  Mrs.  Norris  was  summoned  before  her  Great  Judge. 
1  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop,  your  Grace's  devoted  servant, 

Tuuhas  GaiatLBv. 

His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Cullen, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

These  letters  speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  offer  no 
comment  upon  them,  and  thus  we  close  oiir  remarks  on  tho 
OMeofMrs  Norris. 

have  up  to  this  point  been  endeavouring  to  shew  that 
tke  pibbc  money  entrusted  to  the  Patriotic  Commissioners 
^  used,  in  many  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism, 
ttddiAithe  authority  delegated  to  tlie  Commissioners  was 
Mde  rabservient  to  the  sauie  end.    We  have  adduced  three 
CMee  to  sustain  our  view,  and  from  these  it  may  be  fairly 
iofeired  that  in  other  similar  instances  the  same  means  were 
bad  recourse  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
We  have  shown  that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  Catholic 
nnrthers  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  if  they  evinced 
the  smallest  carelessness,  as  to  the  selection  ol  the  insti- 
t^itioiiB  to  which  the  education  of  these  little  ones  was  to  bo 
entnttted,  whilst  every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  those  who   conscientiously  wished  their  children  to  be 
reared  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.    We  have  shown  that 
llie  agents  in  this  country  were  in  many  instances  unscru- 
pnloDB  in  the  mode,  by  which  they  compassed  the  designs 
oflhe  bigoted  zealots  who  employed  them,  and  that  every  ar- 
tifice, f^von  to  misrepresentation,  was  freely  adopted  to  de- 
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ceive  individuals  interested  in  the  restoration  of  those 
cliildrcu  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  instnicted, 
and  to  mislead  the  public  in  re^rd  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  money  was  disbursed.  We  have  pointed  out  to  our 
readers  how  representations  were  disregarded,  remon- 
strances unheeded,  and  statements  founded  on  fact  ground- 
lessly  denied.  AVe  have  seen  iu  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris  tlie 
contemptuous  neglect  with  which  her  applications  were 
treated,  and  we  have  seen  too  the  shameless  avidity  with 
which  her  enforced  concession  was  seized  upon  totear  her  child 
from  her,  and  place  it  at  a  school  avowedly  Protestant. 
We  have  seen  how,  under  the  racking  tortures  of  an  uneasy 
conscience,  she  sunk  a  victim  to  the  terrors  of  remorse. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  insolence  which  characterised  the 
communications  of  the  officials  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
otic Commissioners  in  this  country,  when  corresponding 
with  Roman  Catholic  Cler^men,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop.  We  have  remarked  upon  the  indecorous  and  in- 
defensible manner  in  which  these  agents  unwarrantably 
designated  as  false  statements  they  Knew  to  be  true,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  attributed  to  his  Grace  the  circu- 
lation of  **  false  and  anonymous  charges,"  when  his  asser- 
tions were  made  concerning  a  fact  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
denceof  most  respectable  gentlemen.  We  have  proved  in  Mrs. 
Nelson's  case  that  a  powerful  inducement  was  held  out  to  her 
to  leave  her  children  at  the  Protestant  school,  and  a  penally 
very  dreadful  to  oue  in  her  reduced  circumstances  was  threat- 
ened should  she  take  any  stops  to  reclaim  them.  We  have 
mentioned  that  a  certain  regulation  was  enforced  rigidly 
when  it  was  sought  to  place  Catholic  cliildren  in  Catliolic 
schools,  but  suspendea  when  the  parents  allowed  their 
Catholic  children  to  attend  at  Protestant  schools.  We  there- 
fore boldly  ask,  ought  the  Catholics  to  have  been  satistiod 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  disbursed, 
and  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  its  disburse- 
ment what  impartial  man  will  assert  that  the  allotment 
of  the  surplus  fund  afforded  them  any  reason  for  self-gra- 
tulation  ?  To  this  allocation  we  shall  now  direct  our  at- 
tention, and  we  shall  be  very  brief  indeed,  as  the  subject 
has  been  already  touched  upon  in  a  fonner  part  of  thi? 
paper,  when  treating  of  Dr.  Cullen's  first  letter  with  regard 
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e«  tho  allotment  of  tho  saffdm  Faiids  to  Protestaat  insti: 
Cutions  for  Protestant  parpoM.    The  Arehbuliop  thn» 

Havbg  nidso  much  on  the  danger  of  BroM]ytism,yoa  will  now  elldw 
TT?  to  eiamm^^  tho  allocation  of  the  surplus  fund  made  by  the  Coininis- 
siooeTt.  My  6tati>ment6  on  this  point  have  not  and  cannot  b«  contra- 
4klcd,  as  thej  were  fonndedon  a  report  of  the  OowaMoum  then, 
selves,  in^rted  in  th»  7m»»  of  the  9tb  June*  1856b  Aooordtngto 
tittt  report,  the  following  grants  had  been  made 

!•      For  eridowincr  a  ?fhool  for  300  pirT?, 

children  of  fK>idiers  or sailortSfjC* 160,000; 

or  aeeordieg  to  s  later  ttntementi      ^tSPjOOO  0  0 
S.      For  endowing  a  eoboni  for  100  boys  of 

the  ?arae  class,  £25,000,  to  be  added 

to  allowances  already  granted.  Total 

amoimt  not  given.  ProbaM j ilmay  be  80,000  0  0 

3.  To  the  Wellington  College.  25,000    0  0 

4.  To  r'ambridge  Asjhira  for  widowe*  3,0n0    0  0 

5.  To  Naval  School,  Newcross,  8,IKJU  0  0 
8.      To  Female  School,  Bichroond,  5«000  0  0 

7.  To  Xaval  and  MiUterj  Sdiool  it  Pljw 

mouth.  9,500    0  0 

8.  To  similar  school,  Portsmouth,  2,500    0  U 

Betides  the  sums  here  specified,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter 
of  BiUion  of  nx^ncy,  perhaps  other  grants  may  hare  been  made,  for 

r^rt  public  Ik  <  I  in  tlie  Times  sanctions  **  the  purchase  of  pro. 
t^ictauMas  to  already  existing  asylums  and  schoolSf  for  similar 
otjwti." 

Frm  a  memorandum  published  some  time  aero  in  repl^  to  inj 
an  J  which,  on  tlie  authority  of  some  of  the  Commissioners*  I 
attrbuie  to  that  body,  we  learn  the  character  of  the  institutions  en- 
dowed from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Speaking  of  the  naval  and  miUtarj 
•cbools  at  Plymouth  and  Portomouth,  it  sajs,  '*  Taota  soaoou.  no 
DtTBT,  AitE  FOR  Protestavts."  In  reference  to  some  othfT  fi- 
do«meQt«j  the  same  document  adds;  "Further  sums  also  were 
granted  lor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  nominatlont  fn  !nttittttfont  es- 
taWi-jbed  by  Ujtaetk  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  officers  of  the  army 
ind  navy,  T^^t^,  no  donht,  are  Proteslant  in  their  tcarhinr^,  hut 
there  are  no  others  for  this  purpose  where  the  religious  teaching  is 
di&rent ;  and  it  vw  not  oompetent  for  the  Oomniimoiiert  to  enoow* 
«^eii  Dartially,  institutions  that  were  not  specially  intended  for  the 
benf-fii  of  these  classes.**  These  words  of  the  memorandum  do  not 
afp«aj-  to  be  either  conclusive  or  consistent.  For  if  it  were  compe- 
tent to  the  Coromiwioners  to  assign  £180,000  for  the  erection  and 
c  !  jffmeot  of  a  new  school  for  girls,  to  be  conducted  on  a  plan 
nlopit.l  by  themselves.  It  i«  difficult  to  understand  by  what  law  or  by 
•hit  necessity  they  were  prevented  from  establishing  another  school 
where  the  teaching  woala  not  be  hostile  or  dangeroos  to  the  faith  of 
Catholie  children.   The  only  necessity  that  can  oe  discovered  appears 
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to  be,  that  there  was  a  predetermination  not  to  use  the  same  measure 
towards  one  religion  as  towards  the  other. 

The  schools  mentioned  above,  in  No.  1  and  2,  are  what  we  call 
mixed  schools  here  in  Ireland,  which,  when  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment,  as  they  will  be  in  England,  are  quite  as  dangerous  a.s,  or  more 
so  than,  purely  Protestant  schools,  inasmuch  as  with  positive  error, 
they  introduce  an  indifference  to  every  religion,  than  which  nothing 
more  fatal  can  be  conceived.  The  memorandum  tells  us  that  the 
schools  recently  endowed  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Union  Schools  in  England.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  those  schools  ?  A  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  Eng> 
land,  describes  them  in  a  few  words  :    **  The  Union  Schools  ari 

OPRNLY  AND  ALMOST  AVOWEDLY  PRUSXLYTIZINO." 

Whilst  all  the  vast  outlay  we  have  mentioned  was  made  in  Eng. 
land  for  the  endowment  of  Protestant  establishments,  wjia  there  a 
single  grant  made  to  any  Catholic  institution  ?  We  have,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  many  excellent  orphan  asylums,  especially  fur 

?;irl8,  in  full  operation  ;  they  would  have  afforded  a  safe  place  of  re* 
uge  to  Cathohc  soldiers*  children,  had  any  provision  been  made  for 
their  support.  But  the  Commissioners,  overlooking  those  institutions 
altogether,  reserved  their  grants  for  a  more  favoured  class.  They 
made  grants  to  institutions  which  "  no  doubt  are  for  Protestants," 
and  which  **are  Protestant  in  their  teaching,"  as  they  state  in  the 
memorandum,  but  they  did  not  act  in  the  same  spirit  towards  schools 
of  a  Catholic  character. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  my  Lord,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arranjjement,  in  which  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  proof  of  liberality,  generosity,  or  justice,  or  any  pro- 
tection  for  our  faith.  Were  such  a  thing  done  in  Naples  or  Spain, 
it  would  be  attributed  to  a  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  bigoted  policy, 
unworthy  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

It  is  said  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  will 
be  open  to  children  of  every  creed,  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  will 
have  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Its 
simple  meaning  evidently  is  this,  that  Catholic  children  will  be  re* 
ceived  into  schools,  such  as  the  Union  Schools  of  England,  known  to 
be  *'  optfnly  and  almost  avowedly  proselytizing  "  where  superiors,  mas- 
ters, books,  teaching — everything  is  Protestant,  where  their  own  re- 
ligion will  be  looked  on  as  something  degrading  and  dishonorable,  and 
where  their  faith  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  We  cannot 
consider  as  a  boon  the  admission  of  Catholic  children  into  such 
establishments,  in  which,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
infallibly  true,  as  it  is,  they  risk  for  trifling  temporal  advantages  an 
eternal  inheritance,  and  an  imperishable  crown. 

There  are  several  schools  of  this  mixed  kind  already  existing  to 
which  Catholic  soldiers'  children  are  admitted,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Hibernian  School  near  Dublin ; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  their  management,  we  may  form  an  es- 
timate of  what  Catholics  are  to  expect,  and  how  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  institutions  endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  with  which  you 
think  we  should  be  satisfied. 
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Id  the  Duke  of  York's  School  I  have  learned  that  there  ar«  »ome 
fifteen  or  twent^r  Catholic  bojs  thrown  in  amongst  three  or  four 
hundred  Protestant  companions.  The  poor  children  have  hcvn  left 
in  ignorance  of  their  catechism,  and  never  prepared  to  approach  the 
holy  sacraments  of  the  church.  Perhaps  the  place  is  so  closed  against 
the  Catholic  priest,  that  he  has  scarcelj  ever  been  called  to  administer 
the  last  rites  to  a  djing  child.  Protestantism  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  place  ;  all  those  bearing  authority  profess  it ;  and  Catholicity  is 
looked  on  with  contempt.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  poor  children 
flf  1  ver>-  tender  age,  who  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  beauties  of  Catholicity,  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
spirit  of  the  place  they  live  in,  or  struggle  against  the  example  of 
those,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  respect.  This  may  be  called  a  very 
?ood  school  for  Protestants  ;  but  is  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Catholic  child  ? 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  besides  the  Duke  of  York's  school, 
tbtrre  i^  also  an  asylum  at  Chelsea  for  the  daughters  of  the  veterans 
who  are  received  into  the  hospital  at  that  place.    All  the  children  of 
the  aj>ylum,  though  several  are  of  Catholic  parents,  receive  a  Protes- 
tant education,  and  are  obliged,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  to  attend 
Protestant  service  on  ijunday.    I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether 
this  i8  a  proper  way  to  respect  the  feeling^  and  religion  of  veterans, 
who  have  spent  the  flower  of  their  lives  and  exhausted  their  energies 
in  the  service  of  their  country.    It  would  appear  that  in  India  the 
children  of  the  native  soldiers  were  not  interfered  with  in  this  way, 
and  that  more  regard  was  had  to  the  absurd  superstitions  and  pre- 
judices of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  who  are  now  corresponding  to 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  sedition  and  bloodshed,  than  to  the 
pure  Calholic  priuciplea  of  men,  whose  loyalty  and  bravery  have  so 
iajvely  contributed  to  add  lustre  to  the  British  flag. 

The  Hibernian  School  has  been  established  principally  for  the  child- 
ren of  Irish  soldiers.  As  we  are  here  in  a  Catholic  country  and  in  a 
Catholic  city,  and  as  a  great  mass  of  our  Irish  soldiers  are  Catholic!*, 
one  would  expect  that  in  tiiis  school  the  greatest  impartiality  would 
be  displayed,  and  Catholic  interests  and  feelings  duly  respected.  Let 
m  aee  what  is  really  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  govern- 
OMBt,  the  commander,  and  all  the  ofiicers,  are  Protestant,  if  you  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  one  Serjeant.  Secondly,  all  the  teachers  or  masters 
are  Protestant-  Thirdly,  the  so-called  Chelsea  monitors  are  Protes- 
tant. Fourthly,  tlie  other  monitors  are  all,  with  very  few,  if  any  ex- 
ceptions, Protestant.  Fifthly,  in  the  school  rooms  there  are  Protes- 
tant Bibles  and  prayer  books  on  the  desks,  and  they  are  also  scattered 
through  other  parts  of  the  bouse,  so  that  to  whatsoever  side  a  Catho- 
lic boy  turns  himself,  there  he  finds  some  temptation  to  Protestantism. 
Sixthly*  the  books  used  for  literary  instruction,  such  as  the  historical 
compendianisprcparedby  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oleig, 
ar*  very  objectionable,  and  contain  many  things  contrary  to  the  teacli- 
iog  of  oar  Church  and  offensive  to  our  ears.  , , 

Now  hid  Grace  is  writing  from  Dublin  ;  it  cannot  tlicre- 
fore  be  said  that  he  is  "  writing  from  Rome."  His  Grace's 
Maiemeut  of  the  allotment  of  the  eurplut;  fundd,  is  founded 
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on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  inserted 
in  the  Times.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  insinuated  that  he  is 
'*  ill-informed."  From  the  memorandum  referred  to  by  the 
Archbishop,  we  learn  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  that 
surplus  •*  ARE  FOR  PR0TB8TANT8."  Who  was  ill -in formed  ? 
**  Dr.  Cullen  writing  from  Rome"  or  my  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards writingfrom  "  Boyle  Fann."  Is  it  fair  that  so  large 
a  sum  shoula  have  been  given  to  schools  intended  for  Pro- 
testants in  England,  and  not  a  penny  given  to  Catholic  in- 
dtitutions  for  Catholic  children,  we  mean  until  very  lately 
when  the  mothers  of  these  children  began  to  require  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Catholic  schools,  and  even  now  it  is 
the  individual,  not  the  school  that  is  endowed.  But  it 
may  be  said  the  contribution  of  Catholics  was  very  small, 
that  does  not  touch  the  question  and  even  did  it,  we  believe 
that  if  the  sums  collected  in  the  colonies,  be  included  in  the 
general  Fund,  the  Catholics  will  be  found  to  have  given 
a  very  respectable  proportion.  Canada  alone  sent  £27,0tX) 
subscribed  almost  entirely  by  Catholics.  Other  colonies 
have  subscribed  large  sums  also,  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Catholics.  But  as  we  have  said  this 
element  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  The  fund  was  a  national  one,  col- 
lected for  a  national  purpose,  and  should  have  been  applied 
in  a  national  spirit,  to  which  the  distinction  of  religious  belief 
or  political  feeling  is  a  stranger.  The  Fund  might  as  well 
have  been  confined  to  the  Whigs,  they  being  then  in  power, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories,  as  limited  to  Protestants, 
who  are  always  predominant  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
who  never  enjoy  ascendancy. 

It  is  a  rule  acted  upon  by  all  upright  individuals  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  money,  or  money's  worth, 
to  difierent  persons  in  difierent  degrees  of  relationship,  or 
friendship,  to  prefer  the  claims  of  the  more  distant  rather 
than  those  nearer  and  dearer,  supposing  always  they  cau 
do  so  legally,  lest  they  might  incur  a  suspicion  of  favour- 
itism or  partiality.  It  would  have  been  well  bad  the 
Patriotic  Commmissioners adopted  this  course,  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  party  who  were  equally  with  the  Catholics 
entitled  to  their  share,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  the  feeling 
which  influences  private  individuals  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  operated  upon  their  minds  to  produce  an  even- 
handedness  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  committed  to  their 
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CMtody.    Irish  institutions,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
we  believe,  shared  the  same  fate ;  they  have  been  ignomi- 
niously  ignored.     Even  the  Hibernian  School,  a  worthy 
object  of  the  pious  care  of  the  Commissioners,  has  received 
nothing,  or  something  so  tritling  as  not  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning.   The  argument  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Irish  contribution  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  ar- 
gument founded  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  different  reli- 
gions, and  falls  with  it.    Had  it  been  announced  that  the 
iUotments  would  be  an  ad  valorum  on  the  subscriptions,  we 
aught  have  been  prcpard  for  the  event ;  but  no  such  warn- 
ing was  given.    But  it  may  be  said,  why  cannot  Ruiiian 
Githolics  attend  these  schools  ?  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Ac.,  do  80.    The  answer  is  plain.    For  centuries  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
civil  rights  ;  Catholic  Noblemen  could  not  sit  in  the  house 
of  Lords ;  Catholic  gentlemen  could  not  appear  in  the  house 
of  Commons  ;  Catholic  otficers  could  not  attain  the  higher 
grades  in  either  Service.    Yet  all  these  restrictions  could  bo 
evaded  by  simply  swearing  a  certain  oath, a  perfect  formality 
wUhall.a  nullity  with  many, and  partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
•oeerding  to  the  rules  of  the  Chiu'ch  by  law  established. 
Bai ibey  would  not.  Dissenters  also  laboured  under  polit ical 
teiUities;  the  same  form  had  to  begone  tlu-oufjli  by  any  of 
tkeai  appointed  to  offices  imder  the  Cro^vn.    "Vet  we  lenm 
Aboi  alife  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  what  tnith  we  cannot  say, 
tliat  he  on  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ducliy  of 
I^meftster,  took  the  sacrament,  and  on  his  appointment  as 
Foreign  Secretary  took  it  again,  a  very  short  period  interven- 
ing. Of  the  hardship  of  this  he  subsequentl}'  complained  to 
the  Peers,  but  at  the  time  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  professed  not  to  believe,  he  aid  not  hesitate  to  do 
80.   Besides  there  is  little  difference  in  the  teaching  of 
tliese  various  denominations,  and  all  unite  in  denouncing 
the  errors  of  Romanism.    But  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
the  differences  are  material,  and  on  vital  points,  and  exhibit 
the  greatest  distinction  that  can  exist  between  propositions, 
viz.,  they  are  conti*adictoiT.    Hence  it  follows  that  any 
Catholic  child  subjected  to  Protestant  teaching,  must  of  ne- 
cesdity  have  his  former  belief  comj)letely  subverted  be- 
fore his  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the  subsequent  instruc- 
13 
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tion.  And  as  I  lie  greatest  diflSculiy  is  found,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  childi'en,  in  removing  previous  impressions, 
the  chances  are  that  in  the  confusion  created  by  this  clash 
of  doctrine,  the  mind  may  become  so  hebetated  that  the 
individual  at  first  grows  sceptical,  and  finally  infidelity  is 
the  result. 

A  distinguished  writer,  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
entertaining  any  great  bias  in  favor  of  Catholics,  Judge 
Haliburton,  says,  "  Suppose  they  (the  Catholics)  do  believe 
too  much,  it  is  safer  tlian  believing  too  little.  You  may 
make  them  give  up  their  creed,  but  they  are  not  always  so 
willing  to  taxe  youre.    It  is  easiir  to  make  an  infidbl 

THAN  A  CONVERT." 

But  then  the  number  of  Catholics  is  so  small  that 
to  establish  schools  for  them  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  We  don't  require  it.  Thank  God,  the 
charity  of  our  immediate  ancestors  has  pven  us  institutions 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  educating  our  children,  and  all  we  re- 
quire is  that  a  similar  allocation  of  the  public  funds  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  individual  Catholics,  as  is  made  in  that  of 
Protestants,  and  that  those  institutions  already  existing 
shall  be  so  pro])ortioually  endowed  as  to  enable  them  to 
caiTyout  in  relation  to  the  members  of  their  own  persua:»ion 
the  objects  for  which  in  the  case  of  Protestants  existing 
establishments  have  been  so  largely  endowed  and  new  ones 
are  about  being  erected.  If  as  Lord  St.  Leonards  BayB,Catho- 
lic  and  Protestant  blood  has  been,  with  heroic  devotion,  shed 
for  the  glory  of  England,  why  have  the  Catholics  been  exclu- 
ded from  all  participation  in  the  benevolence  of  the  English 
people  /  Take  out  of  your  armies  the  Catholic  element  alto- 
gether, and  then  there  may  be  aftbrded  some  colour  for  such 
conduct.  But  so  long  as  you  avail  yourselves  of  thcscrvicesof 
Catholics,  you  are  bound  in  common  honor  and  common 
honesty  to  be  faithful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  died  for 
your  preservation  by  scrupulously  respecting  their  religions 
convictions  in  the  persons  of  the  defenceless  widows  and 
orphans  they  have  \ei\  behind.  Exception  has  been  taken 
to  the  proportion,  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  the  **  service,"  and  it  has  been  trium- 
phantly stated  that  in  the  navy,  Catholics  do  not  number 
more  than  two  per  cent.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
for,  English  toleration  has  with  unaccountable  perversity 
inhibited  to  Catholics  serving  in  her  marine  the  observance 
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^c?f their  religious  practices.    Besides  there  is  a  notion  pre- 
"vaient  amongst  that  class  from  which  this  branch  of  the 
^rviee  is  chietly  recruited,  that  they  would  stand  less  hig-h 
in  the  estimation  of  their  officers  if  thev  were  known  to  be- 
loB^tothat  proscribed  religion.    Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
wiih  the  minutiie  of  life  on  board  a  ship  when  at  sea — 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  command^^r,  the  total  subser- 
vience of  the  crew,  the  many  opportunities  which  the  of- 
ficers have  of  screen  in   those  to  whom  they  are  partial  from 
blmne,  and  exposing  those  against  whom  ilicy  have  tiie 
,  8%hte8t  pique  to  frequent  and  severe  punisliments,  tlu'  in- 
taescj  of  any  appeal  made  by  a  sailor  against  his  siijierior. 
and  the  little  weij^ht  the  declaration  of  the  former  has  against 
tte  assertion  of  tlie  latter — can  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
which  would  operate  in  the  minds  of  these  men  to  conceal 
anything  which  might  disparage  them  in  the  eyes  of  such  all- 
jowerfd  officials.    But  as  the  navy  was  little  employed 
dnring  the  Crimean  War,few  casualties  occurred  in  its  ranks, 
and  very  few  widows  or  orphans  of  sailors  or  marines 
have   become   chargeable  on   the  funds   of  the  Pa- 
triotic Commission,  the  relative   number  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  affects  this  question  little  if  at  all.  Let 
Vit^i  services  be  clubbed,  and  the  Catholic  contingent  be 
calcohted,  then  let  a  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  be  allotted 
for  tie  maintenance  and  education  of  the  widows  and  or- 
|Aaiw respectively,  and  we  are  satisfied.     But  it  is  quite  idle 
to  talk  of  Catholics  frequenting  Protestant  schools  without 
danger  to  their  faith,  and  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  aid  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  orphans. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  policy  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  a  very  small  number  of  places  are  reserved 
for  Catholics  in  the  military  schools  of  this  empire, 
nor  comment  upon  the  immorality  which  such  a  re^ilation 
causes  by  inducing  parents  to  enter  their  children  as  Pro- 
testants/in  default  of  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Catholic  no- 
minations, and  the  premium  thus  otfered  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  fraud.  Neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  hardship  there- 
by entailed  upon  those  whose  conscientious  scmplcs  forbid 
tfiem  to  endanger  for  a  temporal  advantage  the  eternal  wel- 
hre  of  their  children.  These  matters  not  l)cing  pertinent  to 
onr  subject,  nor  arising  out  of  the  7/2W-managcment  of  the 
fad  with  which  we  charge  the  commissioners,  do  not  pix)- 
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perly  belong  to  this  invistigation,  and  might  tend,  bv  the 
introduction  ot"  loreign  topics,  rather  to  embarrass  ttan  to 
elucidate  our  argunjcnt.  But  they  are  usel'ul  as  shewing 
that  educational  establishments  erected  under  the  auspices, 
and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  dominant  class, 
arc  almost  invariably  made  subservient  to  that  design 
which  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects. 

The  Archbishop  enters  fully  into  the  proselytizing  ten- 
dencies evinced  by  the  government  in  India,  and  rei'ers  to 
the  character  of  the  military  schools  there,  the  facilities 
atlbrded.nay  the  biducements  held  out,  to  the  tepid  and  un- 
scrupulous to  sacrifice  the  faith  of  their  children,  and  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  authorities  in  every  possible  shape 
to  the  practical  observance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion 
in  the  case  of  those  who  resist  their  solicitations,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  their  church  imposes.  His 
Grace  further  points  out  the  disabilities  under  which  oiu" 
Catholic  soldiers  labor,  the  insutHciency  of  the  accommoda- 
tion alTorded  for  their  religious  exercises,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted for  non-atiendance  at  Protestant  worship.  &c.,  and 
quotes  largely  in  support  of  these  statements  from  evidence 
taken  belbre  committees  of  the  llouso  and  published  in  the 
**  Reports  on  Indian  Territories."  These  we  shall  not  advert 
to  as  they  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  military  schools  in  this  country,  and  not  to 
adect  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Commissioners.  We  shall 
therelbre  conclude  by  asking  this  simple  question,  were 
there  any  guiirantees  uflbrded  in  the  case  of  **  The  Indian 
Relief  tund"  such  as  to  lead  Catholics  to  believe  that  their 
feelings  would  be  consulted,  their  rights  preserved  and  their 
claims  lairly  admitted  and  impartially  conceded  by  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  that  lund  was  comuiitted? 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  no  person  considered  when 
contributing  to  the  fund  whether  his  nioney  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  that  it  is 
treason  to  humanity  to  suppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be 
honestly  distributed.  Tlie  same  might  have  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  yet  we  have  seen  how  the  vast 
Bums  collected  in  that  case  have  been  disbursed.  What 
eecurity  is  there  for  Catiiolics  that  the  same  course  may 
not  be  adopted  in  the  present,  as  was  pursued  in  the  former, 
instance?  The  Patriotic  Commission,  embodied  bvarovol 
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warrant,  was  found  not  innccossible  to  tlio  iritlnonro  of 
bi^try  and  fanaticism,  how  then  can  it  be  6U|)|>o.-*od  timt  a 
body  not  having  that  high  public  sanction  which  the  other 
possessed,  a  sanction  vrliich  should  have  conferred  inununity 
from  any  just  impeachment  of  its  integrity,  will  be  niore 
impeccable  in  its  conduct, more  faithful  to  its  i>rot(\<«ions,  and 
less  liable  to  be  swayed  by  partiality  and  prejudice  Evrry 
Mfegnard  which,  humanly  speaking,couldue  afiorded  a^^ainst 
iny  misappropriation  of  the  fund  occurring,  or  any  undue 
preference  for  oneparty  over  another. forone  sect  overnnother 
being  evinced  by  the  Commissioners,  was  provided.  A  noble 
object  was  proposed,  the  relief  of  the  loved  companions,  the 
dear  pledges  ofthose  brave  heroes  who  died  for  tluir  country. 
Princely  generosity  responded  to  the  appeal  of  patriotic 
benevolence;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  posi- 
tionwere  associated  in  this  splendid  work ;  and  to  crown  all, 
the  Queen,  with   that   beautifully  feminine  feeling  of 
compassion  for  human  misery  welling  in  her  maternal 
boeom,  gave  to  this  body  the  sanction  of  her  royal  name  as 
WQiance  that  all  her  majesty's  subjects  victims  to  those 
tmforeseeri  calamities  should  equally  participate  in  tlie  pro- 
tection which  the  national  sympathy  had  aflV^rded.  Yet 
Miwithstandiui^  these  precautions  the  fell  spirit  of  religious 
Ulennce  gained  access  to  their  councils,  presided  at  their 
Avoadons,  and  influenced  their  decision,  to  such  an  extent 
ti^  the  exalted  purpose  for  which  they  were  associated 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  achieve  an  unhallowed 
object,  illustrious  names  have  been  tainted  with  the  breath 
of  suspicion,  and  the  prestige  hitherto  attaching  lo  tin- 
Mfed  name  of  royalty  has  heen  materially  weakened  if 
Jw  wholly  destroyed.     But  the  worst  result  is  that  the 
ibnse  of  this  trust  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  under- 
mined the  contidence  of  Catholics  in  every  similar  associa- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  called  upon,  and  accused  of  "  trea- 
son to  humanity"  if  we  refuse,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  adnnnis- 
tered  by  an  irresponsible  body  lacking  even  that  security 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Patriolic  Pund  was  found  in- 
•officient.     Can  any  person  in  his  senses  maintain  for  one 
instant  the  proposition  that  greater  security  is  to  he  found 
for  a  due  consideration  being  shewn  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  Catholics,  in  a  body  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
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adverse  denominations,  deficient  in  those  claims  to  our  con- 
fidence and  exempt  trom  that  responsibility  which  a  royal 
commission  involves,  than  resides  in  a  body  possessing  those 
claims  and  endued  with  that  responsibility.  The  latter 
disappointed  our  expectations,  beguiled  our  hopes,  viulatetl 
our  confidence,  and  betrayed  our  trust;  will  the  foniier  be 
less  obnoxious  to  suspicion  !  Impossible.  Should  we  then 
be  parties  to  a  scheme  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
which  we  have  been  warned,  and  contribute  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  evil  more  pernicious  than  that  against  which 
we  have  protested.  Assuredly  not.  Suppose  an  unreason- 
ing animal  allured  by  a  bait  into  a  snare  by  which  lie  is 
destroyed.  He  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature  lead- 
ing him  to  gratify  his  appetite  ;  such  an  action  is  natund. 
But  suppose  a  man  foreseeing  the  danger  should  rush 
into  it  for  a  present  gratification,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
di.sproportion  between  the  nature  of  man  and  this  action, 
that  is  it  would  be  unnatural,  llow  ?  Because  by  such  a 
course  he  would  act  in  opposition  to  that  superior  inward 
pnnciple,  conscience.  Apply  this  to  tJie  case  before  us, 
and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  any  Catholic  who  belicviug 
that  the  charges  brought  against  the  patriotic  fund  arc  true, 
knowing  I  hat  no  further  security  has  been  aflbrded  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  fund  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
efibrts  at  proselytism  of  which  we  have  complained,  iu- 
fluenccd  by  a  desire  to  gain  the  applause  and  esteem  of  men,  or 
feai'ing  their  censure,  subscribes  l€  this  fund,  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son to  his  faith  and  a  violation  of  his  conscience. 

Briefly  to  smu  up.  We  charge  the  commissioners  and  their 
agents wiih  systematic  attempts  at  proselytism  by  represent- 
ing as  false  statements  they  knew  at  the  time  to  be  true,  by 
acting  upon  the  declaration  of  a  lunatic,  certified  to  be  incom- 
petent to  form  anyjudgment  upon  any  matters  which  might 
De  submitted  to  her  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
children  at  a  Protestant  school  having  the  character  of  a 
proselytising  establishment.  To  sustain  this  charge  we 
have  given  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kirley,  a  certilied  lunatic, 
upon  whose  declaration,  without  any  other  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  assertions  of  Canon  Griniley  and  affidavits 
of  Sergeant  Kirley 's  relations,  and  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  gentlemen  acting  here  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the 
children  were  sent  to  school  at  Kilmeague  which  long  ago 
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liid  obtained  an  iinenviRblp  notorietv.  We  tn\m\t  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  may  have  been  a  lYotestant,  but  she  conJoruiod  be- 
fore ber  marriage,  and  weat  through  all  the  exercises  pre- 
icribed  by  the  Catholic  church  as  a  preparation  lor  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony ;  her 
cluldrea  were  bajHised  Catholics,  brought  up  Catholicj*,  and 
Oto^  upoQ  the  books  of  the  Grangegorinau  penitentiary 
u  Catholics,  being  placed  afi  sucli  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
chaolain.  -  • 

iJeit  we  charge  that  by  a  contemptuous  inattention  to 
the  applications  of  those  who  desired  their  children  to  be 
placea  at  Catholic  schools,  they  wearied  out  the  patience 
and  "  sickened  the  hearts  "  of  the  applicants  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  their  poverty  a  reluctant  consent,  which  might 
aftflrwardfl  be  paraded  as  tlie  voluntary  expression  of  a  wish, 
to  have  the  children  reared  Protestants,  unbluehingly  took 
credit  for  impartial  advice,  and  brought  tbrward  their  own 
employ^  to  testify  to  the  "  truths"  contained  in  their  et^te- 
meBts.  And  generally  we  charge,  that  by  abusing  the  |K)wer 
with  which  the  public  invasted  them,  the  Commissioners 
devoted  money  intended  for  a  specified  end  to  other  and 
unworthy  objects  nerer  contemplated  by  the  contributors  ; 
mud  by  en  forcing  in  particular  caaei  a  regulation  they  relaxed 
inotMUythey  defeated  the  very  aim  and  purpose  ibr  which 
tie^wereoi^ganized.  Witneac  the  case  of  Mrs.fsorris.who.ha- 

S^nkanssed  by  frequent  applications, con tinuallydisre- 
ed,  finding  herself  unable  longer  to  withstivnd  the  pres- 
•Dfeof  want,  sacrificed  her  child  and  shortly  afterwards 
died.  Mrs.  Preston,  who  received  the  warning  to  take 
away  child  being  under  the  age  of  seven,  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  she  might  not  reclaim  her  other  children, 
throogh  fear  of  hdag  compelled  to  keep  the  youngest  at 
JMme. 

Lastly,  we  accuse  them  of  allocating  large  sums  out  of 
the  fiurplaa  fands  to  Protestant  institutions,  for  iVotestaut 
purposes,  not  one  penny  being  allotted  to  Catholic  cliaritios 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  orphans.  In  support  of  this  we 
htvegiven  their  own  rcport,behind  wliich  they  cannot  go, and 
the  veracity  of  which  they  mu.<t  admit.  Now,  it  i»  due  to  the 
eommisfiioners,  and  due  to  the  sul^scril^crs,  that  a  searching 
inquiry  ahou Id  be  instituted  into  all  the  details  of  the  various 
eases;  let      the  correspondence  be  laid  before  the  [lersons 
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appointed  to  hold  it,  (say  a  committee  of  the  House  ot' 
Commons,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three,  with  power  to  administer  an  oath); 
let  the  witnessess  be  examined  on  oath,  and  a  report  drawn 
up  and  published,  containing  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  that  decision  was  arrived  at. 
t?uch  an  investigation  would  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  elucidation 
of  that  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  hitherto  enveloped.   "  Nothing  less 

WILL  SATISFY  THB  PUBLIC." 


**The  Report"  has  at  length  appeared.    It  purports  to 
reply  to,  and  refute  the  charges  brought  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Patriotic  tund,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Archbishop  Cullen.     We  cannot  congratulate  the 
Commissioners  or  their  Secretaries  upon  the  ability  with 
which  they  have  executed  their  task,  or  the  success  with 
which  this  vindication  of  their  proceedings  is  likely  to  be 
attended.    With  the  charges  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, we  do  not  and  did  not  professjto  deal ;  we  must  there- 
fore be  excused  from  entering  upon  them.    It  is  with  the 
Archbishop's  letter  alone,  the  statements  contained  in  it, and 
the  manner  in  which  those  statements  have  been  answered, 
that  we  still  mean  to  concern  ourselves.  Wedomost  sincerely 
regret  that  tliis  Report  should  afibrd  such  a  painful  con- 
firmation of  the  startling  accusations  which  his  Grace  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  against  this  public  body. 
However  gratifying  it  may  be,  to  know  that  his  Grace  is 
ever  watchful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  tiock,  and 
ever  zealous  in  guarding  the  faith  of  tliose  committed  to 
his  charge  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  wily  and  powerful 
enemies,  still  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  such  constant  vigilance 
should  bo  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  body  established  ostensibly  for  their  advantage. 
The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  have  not  disproved  a 
single  one  of  the  Archbishop's  allegations  ;  they  assert  that 
"  these  charges  were  immediately  answered,  and  we  think, 
refuted,  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  and  subsequently 
made  public  by  our  honorary  secretary.  Captain  Fishboume. 
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They  T<rere  also  emphntically  dcnifni  by  I^rtl  St.  Leonards, 
io  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  ol'  October  7th." 
With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  "  refutation"  pivon  in  it  to  the 
Archbishop's  statements ;  the  memorandum,  which  may 
now  be  considered  part  of  the  Report,  contains  tliat  puerile 
ai^pument  that  because  a  small  sum  only  was  contributed 
by  Catholics,  therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  complain, 
if  they  be  relieved  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
of  their  religion  whose  services  entitled  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  receive  relief,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund  We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated,  that  if  Ireland  contributed 
nothinff  whatever  to  the  fund,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  whatever  sums  were  required 
to  maintain  or  educate  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  Irif'h 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.    "  Dr.  Cullen"  did  nut 
**  insinuate"  anything: ;  what  he  wrote  he  wrote  openly, 
fairlv,  and  above  board.    The  "  insinuations"  came  from 
the  other  side  :  Lord  St,  Leonards  '*  insinuated,"  and  Cnp- 
tmin  Fishboume,  the  son  of  the  Carlow  ex-^Iagistrate, 
**  insinuateB/'  that  **  Dr.  Cullen"  ttated,  with  roprard  to  the 
fiail allocation,  "  that  the  money  thus  applied  was  that  of 
Booaii  Catholics,"  meaning  thereby,  that  the  particular 
■obMiiption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  separated 
fiomihe  rest  of  the  fund,  and  distinctly  applied  to  rrotes- 
tint  institutions.  This  is  mere  folly,  and  could  result  only 
fix>m  the  hereditary  antipathy  which  the  gallant  secretary 
feels  towards  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  general,  and  towards 
"  Dr.  Cullen"  in  particular ;  for  it  exhibits  "  Dr.  Cullen"  in 
the  light  of  a  little  child  who  will  insist  on  having  his  own 
toy,  and  nobody  else's  will  satisfy  him.    We  don't  object  to 
we  allotment  of  Catholic  money  to  Protestant  institutions, 
if,  in  return,  Protestant  money  be  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions.   But  what    Dr.  Cullen"  complained  of  was,  that 
while  no  money  was  allotted  to  our  institutions,  large  sums 
were  allotted  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  Protestant 
institutions,  out  of  that  fund  to  which  Catholics  had  con- 
tributed.   To  this  it  is  replied  in  the  Report  that  these 
institutions  are  open  to  all  denominations :  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Union  schools,  (which  are  avowedly  pros- 
elytizing), and  that  no  institution  existed  in  connexion 
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witli  the  Military  profes^iou  fur  the  exclufiive  reception  of 
Kouiau  Catholic  children.  So  are  the  Townaend-street 
School,  the  Coombe  Ragged  School,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  class,  open  to  ull  denonriinations,  but  it  does  not 
llierefore  follow, tliat  they  are  adapted  to  afford  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  KomanCatholics.  There  are  many 
schools  established  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Union 
schools  in  England,  existing  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  of 
Ireland,  the  heads  of  which  would  seize  with  avidity  upon 
any  opportunity  of  gaining  poflsession  of  a  Catholic  child, 
una  so  far  from  requiring  an  endowment,  would  willingly 
j)ay  a  capitation  tax  on  every  child  thus  given  up  to  them ; 
but  these  schools  could  hardly  be  called  open  to  Catholic 
children,  for  their  aim  and  object  is  to  eradicate,  from  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  every  trace  of  "  Komanism.**  The 
result  of  these  mixed  schools  will  be,  tiiat  the  Catholics  will, 
in  the  first  place,  be  admitted  only  in  a  certain  proportion, 
founded  on  Captain  Fiahbourne'e  estimate  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  ;  next,  that  being  established  in  conionnity  with  the 
precedent  afforded  by  the  Union  schools,  erected  under  the 
7  and  8  Vic.  c.  101,  the  Catholic  children  will  be  exposed  to 
every  annoyance  that  can  legally  be  given  to  them.  They 
will  not  be  ''obliged'  to  attend  Protestant  worship  or 
listen  to  Protestant  teaching ;  that  would  be  contrary  to 
"the  scrupulous  respect  which  the  commisaionerfi  feel  onglit, 
on  ever^' account,  to  be  paid  to  differences  of  religious  belief;" 
but  the  parson  will  consiiler  tliat  he  was  put  there  for  all, 
and  tliat  as  the  children  form  one  community,  his  right  to 
t^peak  to  all  without  distinction  must  not  be  questioned ; 
and  tliat  any  separation  of  tlie  cliildren  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, as  tending  to  make  the  other  children  have  doubts 
about  religion,  seeing  the  difference  of  teaching.  There 
\Yill  be  Protestant  prayers  every  morning,  but  there  will  be 
no  one  to  collect  the  poor  Catholics  together  for  the  purpjoac 
of  performing  their  morning  devotions.  If  Mass  be  allowed 
to  be  celebrated  at  all,  it  will  be  permitted  only  at  such  an 
liour  as  to  render  it  almost  imj>ossiblo  for  the  poor  little 
cliildren  ever  to  approach  the  Holy  Communion,  as  only 
they  can  do  it — fasting.  The  refectory  must  be  attended 
without  partaking  of  food  ;  games  must  be  played  wilhoul 
any  mental  distraction,  and  the  every -day  business  gone 
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timgb  by  the  Catholic  pupils,  whilst  kecpiog  their  minds 
upon  the  great  duty  they  ai'e  about  to  discharge,  uiid 
tbair  tUmtiou  wrapt  in  t be  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
fOodaass  of  tliat  Divine  \'isitor  they  are  about  to  receive. 

The  ela&s  bookss  will  he  composed  by  some  pei'sou  who^ 
iljectit  is  to  misrepreaent  every  thing  Catholic,  and  who, 
if  hb  jhad  the  will  htxs  not  the  intellectual  capacity  to  rise 
riwe  the  influence  of  prejudice.     Histx^ry,  tLat  most 
powerful  engine  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  distorted  ;  wrong 
cwifltructions  will  be  put  upon  the  acts  of  Catholic  sovereigns, 
ad  every  thing  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be 
raorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  tlie  minds  of  these 
youths  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  bom.  There 
¥01  be  DO   Catholic  teachers  to  instruct  tlie  Catholic 
(Mdren  in  the  duties  of  their  religion.    A  paiiioular 
dav  aud  the  most  inconvenient   hourd  ia  that  day, 
im  be  appointed  for  the  Catholic  priest  to  visit  and  inatract 
the  Catholic  childfen.    Most  probably  it  will  be  a  dav  on 
ivhich,  according  to  the  regulations  oi  theschool^  thediild* 
m  will  be  allowed  some  extra  recreation  and  amnseiiieDt, 
«d  thus  the  poor  little  papists,  in  addition  to  the  t^vnvs  of 
ihor  aclioolfellows,  will  find  their  little  amusement  di]nim< 
iAed,  because  they  h^>pen  to  have  been  bom  in  the  Bomisb 
leia^on.    These  restraints  may  appear  tfifling  to  growa 
M»  (though  they  chafe  at  less),  but  to  the  child  they  are 
wrtdreadlul.    Now  just  imagine ;  a  fine  March  day^  the 
no  ihining  brilliantly  through  the  testy  air,  it  is  a  half 
hoBday,  a  day  for  pleasure,  the  spirits  of  the  pupils,  bub- 
Uiag  up  from  their  youthfol  hearts,  are  overflowing  in  the 
latidpttioii  of  the  pleasure  th^^  w^ill  derive  from  uie  pro* 
nim  visit  to  some  rofmin^  ram  op  historic  monameiit  to 
vhiek  they  are  to  be  brought  on  a  mSk,  Meanwhilei 
until  the  time  for  departure  comes,  every  sort  of  fifime 
k  going  forward^  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  sohooT-boy 
eehoes  gaily  throtigb  the  play-gromd.   Dot  who  ure  these 
litting  in  a  comfortless  room,  me  gloomy  aspect  of  wMeh 
fieseDts  a  sad  contrast  with  the  many  snnBhine  with- 
out? Downcast  and  listiess  they  receive  Uie  admonitioD  of 
(heir  kstnietor ;  ever  ind  aaoii  tlie  jbyois  ahout  of  their 
oompemime  reesfie  the  eeene  of  pleeeore  from  which  they 
m  exeludedyor  the  silence  which  reigns  aronnd  prodaims 
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the  departure  of  their  school-fellows  on  the  excursion  they 
are  forbidden  to  join.  What  grave  offence  have  they  com- 
mitted, which  necessitates  such  a  severe  punishment,  and 
who  is  this  man  who  tries  to  fix  the  wandering  attention  of 
the  poor  fellows  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking 
to  them  ?  They  have  committed  no  offence,  except  that 
tlioy  are  Catholics  ;  that  man  is  a  priest,  permitted  by  the 
guardians  to  visit  the  members  ot  his  persuasion  once  a 
week,  during  recreation  hours,  and  only  once  a  week,  and 
only  during  recreation  hours.  Is  it  in  human  nature  to 
look  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  such  visits,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  pleasure  ;  or  would  not  a  young  boy 
or  girl  prefer  to  abandon  every  prospect  of  happiness  in  a 
far  distant,  and  to  them,  an  incomprehensible  future, 
than  endure  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  this  most 
painful  and  degrading  segregation  ? 

What  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  religious  instruction. 
Is  not  every  recurrence  of  such  a  visit  from  the  priest,  an- 
ticipated with  melancholy  forbodings.  How  long  do  the 
commissioners  suppose  a  child  could  withstand  such 
cruelty.  We  believe  in  our  conscience,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  spe- 
cial operation  of  Grace,  would  preserve  the  religion  of  that 
child  for  one  year.  Is  this  a  fancy  sketch  ?  It  is  not.* 
ilven  in  respectable  Protestant  schools,  frequent  quarrels, 


*  To  show  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  our  supposition  of  what 
u*i7/  be,  we  give  an  account  of  what  is.  In  a  letter  on  the  Union 
Schools  of  Enijland,  we  find  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  children.  "  The  decision  of  the  board  upon 
this  point,  was  given  me  by  the  superintendent.  It  was  that  I  might 
see  the  children  from  half-past  two  to  four  o'Clock  on  Saturdays,  and 
only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  that  hour  as  most  in- 
convenient. The  Board  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  must  be  obser- 
ved that  Saturday  is  the  half  holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told, 
are  accustomed  often  to  walk  out  on  that  day.  One  lesson  a  week, 
and  that  rendered  obnoxious,  by  being  taken  out  of  their  play  time,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  of  coming, 
is  what  the  board  considers  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  yet  have 
of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded."  This  is  the  model  upon  which  the 
rules  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  "a  visible  and  permanent  memorial 
of  national  generosity,"  is  to  be  formed. 
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tenninatinff  in  boxing  matches,  arise  out  of  religious  dis- 
pntes ;  and  as  to  the  etfect  of  the  regulation  with  regard 
to  religious  teaching,  as  acted  upon  in  the  district  schools, 
it  is  found  most  efficacious  in  up-rooting  all  inclination  to 
continue  the  profession  of  a  religion  entauingsuch  hardships. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  had  the  most  inveter- 
ate opponent  of  the  Commissioners,  ransacked  their  whole 
eoaduct,  criticised  with  hostile  minuteness  every  detail  of 
their  management,  he  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
damming  proof  of  their  proselytising  tendencies,  a  more 
peifect  jostitication  of  '*  Dr.  Cullen's"  charges,  than  the 
Commissioners  themselves  furnish  in  their  admitted  alloca- 
tion of  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  the  erection  of  an  in- 
stitution, the  rules  of  which  should  be  based  on  the  same 
principal,  as  that  by  which  district  schools  are  regelated. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  time  short,  we  cannot 
mlyze  with  all  the  accuracy  we  could  desire,  the  various 
portions  of  the  report.    We  shall  therefore  turn  to  the  cases 
of  Mrs.  Kirley,  and  Mrs.  Norris.  And  first  of  Mrs.  Kirley. 
Appendix  25  of  the  Report,  is  a  letter  from  Major  Harris, 
to  Captain  Fishbourne  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  following. 
"Margaret  Jane,  10  years  old,  and  Alice  6  years  old, 
eliildren  of  Margaret  Kirley.    No.  420,  at  8s.  Cd.,  rvho  is 
iMmk,  Protestant,  17th  March,  1857. 

We  must  be  particular  about  dates.  On  the  17t}i  March, 
1^57,  Major  llarris  writes  of  Mrs.  Kirley  as  a  "Pro- 
testant." On  the  25th  March,  1857,  she  is  committed  to 
Grange  Gorman  Penitentiary,  and  entered  as  a  Roman 
Catholic.  She  remained  there  until  September  of  the  samo 
year.  The  Major  it  would  seem  was  not  quite  satisfied  at 
MTing  acted  so  summarily,  and  called  at  the  Penitentiary 
sometime  in  March, we  cannot  fix  the  date  more  exactly, than 
by  referring  to  the  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  Banon,  written 
at  the  desire  of  Major  Harris,  intimated  to  the  Governor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inten'iew  with  him,  which  is  dated 
-nil  April,  1^57,  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  childrea 
"jfthe  woman  Kirley,"  whom  he  had  described  on  the  I7th 
in^r.  as  Protestant.  The  Governor  shewed  him  the  entries 
vjI  lier  various  committals ;  and  there  she  and  her  children 
were  set  down  Roman  Catholic."  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
tbe  Major  wrote  to  Canon  Grimley,  on  the  20th  April,: 
'*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Sergeant  KiHey, 
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were  ever  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  ih^ 
Roman  Catholic  faith."  Perhaps  tbere  is  some  quibble 
alx)ut  "  by  their  parents."  If  so,  we  can  only  say,  that 
fthould  the  commissioners  think  to  ride  off  on  special  plead- 
ing technicalities,  they  will  find  themselves  sadly  mistaken, 
and  will  contribute  more  than  any  accusations,  however 
d(»rogatory,  "to  undermine  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
public  bodies."  So  much  for  that.  Now  observe  Alice  is 
not  seven  years  old.  According  to  the  Report  many  Pro- 
testant children  have  been  refused  presentation  to  Protest- 
ant schools,  in  conscqnence  of  not  having  attained  their 
seventh  year.  We  know  that  many  Catholics  have  been 
refused,  when  desirous  of  placing  their  children  at  schools 
of  their  own  persuasion  on  the  same  ground.  But  happy 
Alice  must  not  be  lost.  Arthur  Preston  is  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  with  the  others  is  packed  off  to  Sallins,  on  (mark 
another  date,)  the  31  st  March,  1857. 

Strange  coincidence ; — The  Major  goes  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, say  on  the  28th  ;  it  is  not  material  so  long  as  it  i» 
clear  he  went  before  the  JJlst;  we  cannot  suspect  him  of 
going  on  the  Ist  April — Fool's  day  " — and  the  certificate 
is  dated  2nd  April,  so  we  may  fairly  assumehe  went  before 
the  31et,  learned  the  religion  of  the  mother  and  children, 
and  then  sends  the  children  off  to  Rilmeague  Colony. 
This  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

This  explains  the  delay  in  answerinff  Canon  Grimley's 
first  letter,  which  at  the  time  appeared  so  extraordinary. 
On  the  28tli  March  Captain  Fishboume  wrote  in  reference 
to  Canon  Grimley's  letter.  Major  Harris  sent  no  reply 
until  the  20th  April.  Why  did  not  Major  Harris  forward 
to  Canon  Grimley  the  letter,  or  an  extract  from  the  letter, 
of  Captain  Fishbourne  which  appears  a  very  fair  one,  and 
not  take  upon  himself  to  act  \^ith  so  much  discourtesy 
towards  the  priest,  as  flatly  to  contradict  liim,  and  that  too, 
when  Major  Harris  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
that  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  had  been  always  descri- 
bed in  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  as  Roman  Catholic." 
and  even  on  the  last  occasion  when  confined  on  the  2/)th 
March,  she  was  described  as  "  Roman  Catholic."  The 
indefiniteness  of  Mr.  Synnot'e  "  early  in  the  Summer  of 
tins  year,"  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Major  Harris  was 
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ll|aBBt/Hl  \Tith  the  reH^on  of  the  Kirleys  previous  to 
bia  writing  th«t  letter  to  Canon  Grimley ;  and  acfrinted 
by  the  desire  of  not  imputing  any  impropriety  to  those 
in  pfublic  positions  unless  we  have  good  grounds  for  snspi- 
doQ,  Tfe  have  treated  the  snbject  in  the  hody  of  the  paper 
as  though  the  Major  had  been  iterant  of  it.  Now,  how- 
ever,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  characterise  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  o4'  2Wh  April,  18o7.  On  the  17th 
March  Major  Harris  describes  Mrs.  Kirley  as  "  rnsane'* 
wA  **  Protestufit''  in  italics.  On  the  2oth  she  is  registered 
Bcman  Catholic  in  the  Penitentiary,  March  2JJnl.  Mr. 
Preston  agrees  to  take  the  children.  March  25tli,  Canon 
Grimley  writes  protestiivg  against-  their  being  proselytized. 
Between  that  date  and  the  znd  April  Major  Harris  visits 
the  Penitentiary,  traces  the  committals,  linds  Mrs.  Kirly 
ami  her  children  entered  as  Roman  Catholics,  sends  them 
on  the  31st  March  to  a  Protestant  school,  and  on  the  20th 
Apnl  writes  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimley,  which  appears 
qaite  at  variance  with  fact.  8o  far  as  to  dates,  we  think 
we  bare  shewn  that  dne  regard  has  not  been  had  towards 
the  religion  of  these  children. 

^ Cammissiouers  make  a  great  ftiss  abont  Mrs.  Kirley 's 
^mng  been  once  a  Protestant.    Mr.  Kingston,  Vicar  of 
Bt  4«nes,  writes  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  that  the  widow 
Kirfeyaaid  *'  she  is,  and  always  has  been  a  Protestant, 
and  never  prbfoaaed  herself  a  Roman  Catholic."   This  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Mrs.Colvins's  statement  as  reported 
by  Major  Harris,  viz. : — "  That  Margeret  Kirley  was 
hrooght  up  a  Protestant,  bnt  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to 
many  two  persons  of  different  religion  .«he  changed  for  the 
porpoae  of  the  ceremony."    Mary  Anno  Mills  certifies  to 
tbe  effect,  that  between  1837  and  1840  Mrs.  Kirley,  then 
UscfgKKX  M'Cormick,  was  a  Protestant.    The  Rev.  Hugh 
Ciawford  is  also  brought  forward,  and  with  wonderful  ego- 
tiam  certifiee  to  the  correctness  of  an  extract  made  by  him- 
self, ont  of  a  book  which  he  admits  is  in  his  own  possession. 

iiat  weight  such  testimony  may  have  with  those  whose 
jadgmenta  are  unclonded  by  prejudice,  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated. The  fact,  notwithstanding,  is  doubtful ;  how- 
V'  r,  admitting  that  she  had  been  a  Protestant,  her 
31  '*iT  declares  she  changed  her  religion.  The  sin- 
cciiiy  of  that  conversion  it  is  not  for  us  to  question. 
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that  IB  between  hermU  sad  God,  who  akme  "aees  tlM 
hearts  of  men  we  em  judge  tmly  bj  mearmeeB,  mmd, 
c^rtauly  judging  by  eppoertnoow  ettendonce  at  Mass, 
fireqaentation  of  the  oacrameDts  of  Penance  and  the  Euchair* 
ifit,  &c. — she  was  a  Catholic.  Mr.  Kingston  further  itatea  <m 
the  aathority,  be  says  of  Mrs.  Kiri^»  that,  being  taken  up  hy 
a  constable  on  the  rl^arge  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
Hiioor,  she  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Gmng^ 
gorman  Penitentiaiyy  Ac."  The  ahoftest  tenn  of  impriaoa- 
ment  given  on  Ihe  return  ie  seven  days,  an  unusually  longf 
confinement  for  a  woman  who  was  only  drunk.  Agaia, 

be  it  ol»erved,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caoaed 
her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  Sic"  Yet  the  same  retam 
shews  that  between  the  Ist  January  and  31st  December, 
1856,  she  was  commit  tod  twelve  times  for  begging.  "  Whea 
taken  to  Mass  she  knelt  down  with  her  back  to  the  altar." 
We  were  not  before  aware  that  when  Protestants  knelt  it  waa 
their  custom  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  **  Communion 
table."  However,  the  statement  is  false.  We  refer  to  these 
statements  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
them  as  clearly  manifesting  a  mind  diseased. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Norris.  Parson  Ilare  (having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics,") writes  under  date  12th  July,  1856-7.  (What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  56-7  we  don't  know.) — "  T,  some  time 
a^,  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  Soldiers,  Alary 
"Norris,  and  Agnes  Arnott,  under  tlie  care  of  the  g:uardians 
of  the  Orphan  Home,  Richmond-street,  Portobello.  *kc." 
By  whojsc  authority?  Captain  Fishbourne  stated  in  his 
memorandum,  that  no  parson  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  distribute  relief  to  individuals  who  had  claims 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund;  yet  here  we  have  a  parson,  aye, 
worse  tlian  a  jiarson,  a  professed  "  Souper,"  one  of  the 
hojids  of  the  '*  Irish  Church  Missions  Society"  (to  wiiich 
Ca])fain  Fishbourne  is  a  subscriber)  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  place  children  of  Crimean  soldiers,  of 
whom  one  at  all  events  was  a  Catholic,  in  a  Protestant 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  fund.  This  Society  of  "  Irish 
f  'liTirch  Missions"  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
and  annoying  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  A«  a  proof  of  this 
we  subjoin  one  of  ten  reasons  why  Christians  should  sup- 
port this  Soripfy  :  "  necnnse  the  doi  iniies  of  theCliurch  of 
liome  being  anti-scripturai  and  idolatrous^  iioman  GaUiolica 
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sre  periflhing  for  lack  of  knowledge."  Now  this  "  Souper" 
may  be,  in  Fishbourne's  estimation,  a  very  proper  person 
to  consult  the  religious  feelings  and  provide  for  the  religious 
wants  of  the  **  idoiatrons"  papists,  but  we  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  found  very  few  outside  this  family  party  of  the 
Mme  opinion. 

It  is  calculated  to  excite  considerable  suspicion,  when  we 
tee  such  a  lot  of  those  Souper  parsons  hanging  about  the 
fund.  It  argues  badly  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
the  fond. 

The  children  were  placed  in  this  school  which  is  Protes- 
tant.  On  the  1st  August  Mrs.  Norris  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial attested  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  her  children  to  be 
tent  to  St.  Gare's,  Harold's  Cross.    Dates  again.    On  the 
4th  November  Mr.  Ball  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
answer  had  been  sent  to  her  application.     On  the  5th 
November,  (Guy  Fawkes  day,)  Captain  Fishboume  sent 
ta  answer  to  Mr.  Ball  stating,  "  Your  note  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.    The  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris."  For 
what  purpose  ?    A  memorial  is  forwarded  to  a  public  body, 
and  the  secretary  sends  it  back  to  the  memorialist  without 
note  or  comment.    But  it  was  not  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,  it 
wiB  lent  to  Mr.  Hare,  who  had  it  up  to  the  25th  of 
8«I*«iiber,  when  he  returned  it  to  Mr  Fishbourne.  Why 
M  lot  the  letter  of  Captain  Fishbourne  to  Mr.  Hare 
^fkiA  accompanied  the  memorial  published?  Perhaps 
it  might  disclose  some  unpleasant  secrets.    The  material 
part  of  it  is  seen  from  Hare's. — "In  compliance  with 
your  wishes  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Norris  on  the  subject  of 
voar  last  communication."    Now  what  right  had  Fish- 
bourne to  communicate  with  this  Hare  at  all,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Norris'  petition  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to  ask 
Hare  to  get  from  the  poor  woman  an  explanation  of  why 
she  forwarded  a  petition,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  her 
to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  it  ?    We  must 
confess  we  do  not  like  to  see  so  many  of  these  Missionaries 
mixed  up  with  the  matter.— Fishbourne,  Hare,  McCarthy, 
dc.,  Ac. — men  sworn  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country,  acting  on  the  port  of  the  public  in  a  matter 
touching  the  interests  of  Catholica,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
a  yery  suspicious  apnearance.  The  public  has  a  right  to  the 
production  of  every  letter  that  passed  between  the  parties 
13^ 
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coiieeri!'^'!  in  tlu'>o  proceed m^j^s  :  in  the  absenec  of  any 
iiKitcrKii  one  wo  have  a  right  to  bli^^iiiatise  the  report  aa  a 
garbli'tl  re|)ort,  and  we  do  so  pti<^matise  it.  It  is  most  im- 
i'air  ill  a  doruuicm  purportiiiji::  to  Ije  a  vindication,  to  kix-p 
back  any  evid«jiice  which  may  tend  to  the  condoinnation  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Ball 
refused  to  sii^'n  it.  lie  would  not  lend  luiri>elt"  to  such  a 
nast\^  tricky  ])roceedinff.  On  the  .Jth  iSovoiuber  a  reply  is 
sent  to  Mrs,  Norris.  From  Auj^nist  to  Noreinber — thrro 
months — tiie  child  boin<j  all  this  time  in  ?klits  ."^hepherd d 
care.  ISth  November  Mrs.  Norris  ag-uin  applies  haTing" 
her  signature  certified  by  an  Alderman  ot'  the  city.  On 
the  2i)th  November  she  gets  an  answer  referrin;^  her  to 
Major  Ormsby.  Why  could  not  iiare  still  have  the 
management  of  this  neat  little  case? 

December  IGth  she  applied  personally  to  Ormsby,  to 
ha\  e  her  child  sent  to  Baggot-street.  December  19th  Cap- 
tain Fishboume  writes,  *'  Two  petitions  have  been  received 
at  this  office  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Nurris  to  place  her  daugh- 
ter with  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare's  Orphanage,  Harold*?  Cross  ; 
and  a  third  to  have  her  placed  with  Miss  Siicpiierd,  &c." 
Where  is  iliat  third  petition? — Why  is  it  not  produced? 
Really  we  fear  that  the  Commissioners  have  very  little 
regard  for  their  repntatioii  when  they  append  their  names 
to  such  an  incomplete  and  unsatisl'actory  report.  We  do 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  strong  language  ;  but  it  appeal^ 
to  us  that  such  a  vindication  (?)  tends  rather  to  excite,  than 
allay  suspicion.  But  to  return.  December  19th  Captain 
Fishhourue  wrote  ;  and  on  the  2*.2/id  DecemUr  Mrs.  N orris 
was  j)ut  on  half  allowaN(  e  I  I  !  There  is  a  letter 
without  a  date  from  Captain  Mansfield,  which  la  as  fol- 
lows : — 


My  dear  Sir, 

A  woman,  a  widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nornfl,  of 
the  90th  E^ment,  has  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man 
in  my  company,  by  name  Hooliban,  which  marriage  is 
null,  owing  to  the  man  having  being  previoufily  married, 
(was  he  prosecuted  for  bigamy  ?)  At  her  second  marriage 
she  lost  her  pension  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.    Now  that 
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sbe  finds  her  marriage  to  be  invalid,  she  is  anxious  to  re- 
cover her  position  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  K.  MANSFIELD, 

Captain  33rd  Regiment, 
Dublin." 

No  address.  No  date.  We  should  like  to  see  the  date. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  it  was  before  she  was  put 
on  half  allowance,  as  the  Captain  says  "  she  lost  her  pen- 
lion."  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  half  allowance  had 
inything  to  do  with  tne  petition  of  the  lOth  January,  1857, 
requesting  admission  for  her  child  to  the  "London  In- 
iaat  ilome  f  January  30th,  another  petition  to  the  same 
efiect,  was  forwarded  by  Major  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fish- 
bcmme,  and  on  the  2nd  February,  a  letter  came  from  Cap- 
tain Fiflhbourne,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

London,  &c. 

2nd  February,  1857. 

"  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Norris's  request,  her  daughter 
»iSlW  placed  in  the  Soldiers'  Infant  Home  at  Hampstoad. 
^ill  vou  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the  mother  and  child's 
fflqwies  to  this  office,  and  also  the  expense  of  Mrs  Norris 
in  returning  to  Dublin. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  Ac, 

E.  GARDINER  FISHBOURNE. 

Major  Ormsby, 

DUtrict  Staff  Office,  Dublin." 

No  necessity  for  "  presentation  forms."  Everything  is 
DOW  smooth. 

"  Facilis,  deccnsus  Avcmi." 

Landed  at  last.  A  hard  struggle,  well  and  skilfully 
played.  Captain.  Oh,  what  rapture  fills  your  breast.  We 
wish  you  joy,  but  for  all  that,  we  would  not  like  to  be 
in  your  place.  Mrs.  Norris  died,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
Tlie  letters  of  Major  Ormsby  to  the  Archbishop,  arc  era- 
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bodied  in  the  Report,  but  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  to 
Major  Ormsby,  dated  Ist  January,  1858,  is  omitted.  With 
reference  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Coiiinuseioners, 
that  "  Dr.  Cullen,*'  produced  only  two  cases  to  sustain  his 
charges,  we  must  say  that  it  was  not  from  a  want  of 
instances  of  proselytism,  which  are  alas  too  numerous,  but 
through  a  wish  not  to  cumber  his  pages  with  the  "  old  old 
story. '  Should  the  Commissioners  desire  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  His  Grace  will  give  them  more  examples  than  they 
would  wish  to  have  known.  We  have  only  now  to  say,  that 
the  Report  is  most  satisfactory,  affording  as  it  does  **  confir- 
mation strong"  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Cullen  against  the  Patriotic  Commission,  and  prov- 
ing beyond  question  the  necessity  there  existed  for  obtain- 
ing in  regard  to  the  **  Indian  Relief  Fund,"  some  further 
assurance  of  impartial  distribution,  than  that  which  had 
been  already  found  insufficient.  We  regret  we  were  not 
able  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  Report :  but  as  far  as 
we  went,  we  have  proved  that  even  taking  their  own  one- 
sided and  partial  statement,  the  accusations  of  the  Arch- 
bishop have  been  fully  corroborated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  an  early  day,  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Ball 
to  refrain  from  signing  the  Report,  will  be  made  public. 
It  is  somewhat  striking,  that  of  the  two  Catholics  on  the 
Commission  one  withheld  his  name,  and  that  of  two 
Irishmen  one  refused  to  sign. 


In  the  first  page  of  our  paper  we  have  attributed  to  the 
"  Sepoys,"  outrages  which  we  then  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  Information  which  we  have  since  received,  unfortn- 
nately  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  has  induced 
us  to  modify  our  opinion  considerably,  and  to  regard  the  re- 
ports of  these  atrocities  as  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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UkiLr^of  Europe,  from  the  fall  <jf  Napoleon  in  IS  15,  to  the 
A'^cemon  of  LouU  NapoUon  in  IS 5 2,  Ay  Sir  AfcktMd 
Alison,  BarL  B.C.L.  vol  TIL  William  Blackwood  and 
Sods,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1858. 

Afeiystfange  opinion  respecting  tlie  niirits  of  lii.^torio- 
grapfiers  generally  \\m  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Joln)son,  bv  his 
F:i  11 !  and  biograplier,  Bozzy.    T!  c  doctor  is         to  have 
held,  thnt  writer;?  of  history  are  nolliiiig  bt'ttrr  f!      mere  re- 
tailers of  tacts  and  events  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the 
eart'i  during  a  certain  rjumber  of  years,  nnd  that  their  only 
iDerit  €ousl^ted  in  inaLiiig   a  guud  compilation.  AiiOthcr 
opiniwu  of  the  great  lexicographer  was  of  a  somewhat  similar 
ditfaeier ;  that  if  the  names  of  all  persons  of  the  two  seies  in 
tbc  kingdom  were  thrown  into  two  separate  hats,  and  drawn 
Mt  in  couples  to  be  mated,  the  matches  so  made  would 
prove  as  happj  as  any  that  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  with 
k  care  (jf  parents,  or  dictated  by  the  impulsesof  affection, 
lu  fact  Dr.  Jolmson  did  not  believe  eitlicr  in  those  marriages, 
''aic\iare  said  to  be  made  in  heaven,  nor  in  thnt  strantre  ani- 
W  4  philosophical  historian.    If  he  had  lived  to  I  hi'  present 
f^sjitisverv  hard  to  conceive,  what  value  he  would  have  set 
upon  the  labours  of  Lord  Macaulay  or  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
tliie  characteristics  of  whose  works  are  so  diamttricully  opposed 
in  point  of  matter  and  composition,  the  one  crammed  with 
tes,  the  other  with  logic. 

It  most  be  admitted^  however,  that  the  great  lextcograptier'a 
ojrimon  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  eitravagant,  and  at  vari« 
^ce  with  his  nsual  sagacious  views.  A  writer  of  history 
dxmld  not  only  properly  arranice  his  events,  not  merely  in 
cbronological  order^  but  also  according  to  their  natural  con- 
nection, otherwise  his  work  will  be  garbled,  split  up  into  frag- 
ments of  a  heterogeiifcjus  nattiro,  without  consecutiveness  upon 
the  face  of  it.  lie  must  shew  by  a  concise  and  clear  chain  of 
reasoning,  how  certain  evoiits  foil' wed  froio  5)articular  causes, 
or  produced  certain  efftets,  so  that  the  future  generations  of 
the  human  race  may  profit  by  the  often  too  dear  bought  ex* 
petieDoe  of  those  who  went  before  them.  Herein  resides  the 
14 
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greatest  sagacity  of  the  ^ood  historian,  herein  he  shews  his 
knowledge  of  iiutnaii  poliej,  and  applies  the  principles  of  phil- 
osophy' to  the  actions  of  nations,  in  order  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
men.  But  all  men  are  not  of  the  same  studious  hahit,  nor 
equalljr  inclined  to  investigate  the  dry  course  of  events  during 
a  series  of  years,  and  iu  order  to  draw  them  on  to  a  perusal  of 
pages,  which  may  lead  to  their  eiiliifhtenment,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  amount  of  interest  iiti:  incident  should  he  clothed 
in  harmony  of  language.  To  do  all  these  things  well  without 
too  great  ft  crowding  of  t'aets,  too  tedious  an  array  of  argument, 
or  loo  florid  a  description  of  tritling  events  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  require  a  mind  well  educated  in  the  science  of  rea^ 
aon,  a  judgment  cupable  of  discriminating  the  great  and  the 
useful  in  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  a  power  of  cx- 

£resaion  in  writirg  equal  to  the  deeds  he  has  to  pourtray. 
et  ua  see  how  Alison  has  fuliilled  thrive  conditions. 
The  volume  before  us  is  replete  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant eventa  which  have  occurred  in  tlu  j^e  countries,  and  in 
France  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  relates  the  Temper- 
ance movement  and  Kepeal  agitation  in  Ireland — the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Cliarter  Act  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1814 — the 
Railway  Mania — the  Anti-Corn  L  av  agitation,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  free-trade — tlie  Li^h  iauiine  of  18t6-7 — the 
Ohartibt  movement,  and  the  attempt  at  liebellion  in  Ireland 
during  1848.  Tlie  occurrences  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
during  the  same  period  are  no  h  ss  ini cresting,  comprising 
the  growth  of  rovolutioi-aiy  opinions  in  that  country  for  oianjr 
years,  and  tlie  attemj)tsof  the  Governmenl  for  their  suppression 
—the  revolt  of  Abdel  Kaderin  Algeria — the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  marriages — the  Accession  of  Pius  IX^ 
and  the  revolution  in  Home — atul  the  final  catiuslroplie  endiag 
in  tlie  expulsion  of  Louis  Phiiijjpe  from  the  soil  of  France. 
Such  arc  the  multifarious  subjects  which  sweU  the  p\gcs  of 
ihis  thick  octavo;  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  deal  with  each 
and  all  of  them,  we  shall  conleni  ourselves,  therefore  with  the 
consideration  of  those  which  have  a  more  especial  interest  or 
relation  to  our  own  country  and  pLUj  lo. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  never  been  very  happy  iu  his  al- 
lusions to  Irish  all'airs,  whetlier  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  that  tla 
fogs  ol  his  own  uoilheru  huid  have  obfuscated  his  visiou  of 
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ithin  at  this  side  of  the  ch:irmel ;  at  all  events  lie  Imz.irds  the 
mwf  anfoonded  hypothesis  res|)ecting  their  causes  and  edects. 
Ue  dedicates  to  the  Temperance  movement,  and  Repeal  agita- 
tion, which  fermented  in  this  island  during  six  years,  and  well 
nigh  threatened  to  provoke  rebellion,  just  twelve  pages  of  his 
rerbose  letter-press,  without  giving  any  intelligible  account  of 
its  progress  or  development.    According  to  his  first  surmise 
the  Temperance  movement  was  "  veiled  under  the  guise  of 
philanthropy,"  in  order  **  to  divert  the  funds  hitherto  wasted 
in  th«  public-house,  into  the  colfcrsof  the  Rc|)cal  Association." 
His  the  most  fertile  brain  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  O'Conncll, 
WW  the  limes'  Commissioner  hini>elf,  ever  invented  such  an 
thwrd  origin  for  the  apostolic  labours  of  Father  M;ithew  { 
It  is  very  true  that  the  liberator  made  use  of  the  spread  of 
Teetotjlxii,  to  induce  the  lower  orders  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  the  support  of  the  Repeal  question,  and  even  on  one 
oeasion  stated  that  *'  Teetotalism  was  the  sublimest  etUuence 
u  reason,'*  and  that  if  he  were  going  into  battle,  he 
•iwoiii  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  the  Apostlo 
of  Temperance,  but  a  more  absurd  invention  could  nut  be 
failed  on  posterity  as  fact,  if  Sir  Archibald  wishes  to  godowii 
tefolure  ni^es  as  a  truthtelling  historian,  than  that  Daniel 
O'Coftudl  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Tcmper- 
■M*  Bovftnent.     It  was  all  due  to  the  untiring  labours,  the 
J*fatf self-sacrifice  of  that  man,  whom  Alison  calls  "a  monlc 
ofinlrnt  disposition,  nervous  elocjuence,  and  enthusiastic  phil- 
Mfeopy."    Here  also  is  the  narrator  at  fault;  the  spirit  of 

priest  was  meek,  his  language  calm  and  persuasive,  and 
Wmen  should  never  forget  that  he  immolated  himself  for 

fdbw-countrymen,  the  pension  which  he  received  from 
Ow'  '  f  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  policies 
01  his  iuc  to  secure  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  his  nnssioQ 
of  benevolence. 

Another  strange  passage  in  this  account  now  meets  the  eye. 
It  runs  tlms:  "  it  has  been  often  remarked,  thai  whenever  the 
people  give  over  fighting  at  fain  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure 
^  some  serious  outbreak  is  in  contemplation,  and  govern- 
nittt  will  do  well  to  stand  on  their  guard."  In  other  words, 
thsl  when  the  people  are  most  orderly  and  well-behaved.  Her 
Mijoty  must  at  once  dread  a  rebellion,  and  send  over  an  over- 
•Wming  force  of  military.    Oh  I  wi.-iest  of  writers  on  hnmau 
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afFairs,  how  marvellous  nre  the  intricacies  of  thy  reasoning, 
and  liuw  inscrutable  the  deductions  of  thy  fertile  imaginatiou ! 
Is  it  not  evident  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  faction, 
or  as  it  would  be  called  in  Scotland,  Clanship^  was  the  sole 
cause  of  these  partial  disturbances,  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  political  affairs.  At  this  present  moment  when 
all  this  antagonism  has  died  out,  and  no  such  faction  quarrels 
are  recorded,  we  enjoy  the  most  bvnign  tranquillity,  and  ab- 
sence of  all  plottin^'s  of  treason  or  insurrection. 

Before  the  Repeal  agitation  comn)enced  in  earnest  in  1841, 
serious  crime  had  rapidly  diminished  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country.  O'Connell  laid  his  plans  wisely  for  a  great  national 
efl'ort,  which  would  combine  tog<  Iher  and  interest  nearly  all 
classes  in  the  community,  and  produce  a  pressure  on  the 
government,  which  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  Many  doubt 
at  the  present  day,  whether  he  ever  hoped  hin)self  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  demands,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  laboured  under  so  many  disabilities,  and  were 
still  so  lilile  raised  from  the  state  of  oppression,  in  which  they 
had  been  so  long  retained,  that  many  advantages  might  be 
gained  by  their  standing  together  manfully,  even  for  such  a 
l)0|)eless  object  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He 
rightly  saw  also,  that  the  Whigs,  not  the  Tories,  were  the  party 
to  keep  in  power,  as  the  most  likely  to  favour  his  design; 
they  were  not  strong  in  their  influence  among  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  their  principles  pointed  too  much  towards 
lieform,  towards  giving  power  to  the  middhng  classes ;  they 
needed  to  concilialc  the  body  of  the  people,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  for  support.  So  when  in  May,  1841,  their  hold  on 
the  reins  of  power  was  slackened,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  conscna- 
tives,  meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  to  petition 
tlie  Queen,  "  not  to  receive  into  her  confidence  the  bitter  and 
malignant  enemies  of  her  faithful  Irish  people."  W"  hat  a  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  independent  oppositiou- 
ists  of  the  present  day,  who  join  the  Tory  candidates  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  liberal  views  in  politics. 

Then  came  the  monster  meetings,  to  w  hich  the  farmers  and 
peasants  headed  by  their  pastors,  with  colours  llymg,  often 
preceded  by  small  bands  of  music,  might  be  seen  wcudiug 
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tUr  WSJ  io  tens,  twenifs,  and  fifties  of  thousands  across  the 
ttmttf  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  master  spirit.  The 
InB  of  Kilnoe  m  Claie,  and  Ardsailas,  saw  the  first  of  these 
aiieiDbiages^  wbicb  speedilv  grew  to  such  dimensions  as  to 
thmten  the  oontinuaoce  of  British  role  within  the  Island* 
Tt'e  pcksts  gave  in  their  adhesion,  104  in  one  diocese,  one 
enljr  excf ptedy  having  joined  the  movement.  But  the  govern- 
mnt  were  not  jet  intimidated^  their  organ,  the  Standard,  an* 
Boonoed,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
Boasense  going  on  in  Ire^nd,  bnt  that  any  attempt  at  a  breach 
«f  the  law  would  be  pat  down  with  a  high  hand."  0*ConneU 
ioeepted  now  the  Iiord  Mayoralty  of  Dublin^  and  made  use  of 
thit  office  to  farther  his  viewsl  He  found  that  the  Tory 
interest  bad  an  ezclnsive  bold  upon  the  representation  of 
Dablin  city,  oo  account  of  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
gioter  number  of  the  freemen,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were, 
ttd  still  are,  base,  worthless,  impoverished  wretches,  trafi&cking 
iber  votes  to  the  highest  bidder*  He  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  many  of  his  fellow  Catholics,  who 
bad  been  ezcladed  from  their  rights  by  the  bigotry  of  former 
dnef  oMgistratesy  but  bis  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  represent- 
ifa  of  the  chief  city  is  still  disgraced  by  the  abject  slate  of  a 
lortna  of  the  GODstitoencj. 

IMsg  the  year  1842,  tbe  ardour  of  the  Repealers  was 
— wtit  abated ;  the  previous  harvest  had  been  scanty,  labour 
m  iCitGe,  agrarian  outrages  and  riots  occurred  in  various 
Ptfti  of  the  country,  owing  to  tbe  dearth  among  the  ]K^asni)try ; 
^  at  the  oomoiettcement  of  18439  O^Gomiell  revived  the 
spirit  of  s^tation,  by  declaring,  that  the  coming  season  should 
^  the  Repeal  year.  March  saw  the  enormous  meeting  at 
Trim,  May  that  of  MuUingar,  at  each  of  which  not  less  than 
100,000  persous  were  present.  The  Catholic  bishops  formally 
^odmd  themsd^es  Eepealers,  and  defied  the  ministers  of  £ng- 
bad  to  put  down  the  movement.  So  far  all  bad  gone  on  ac- 
ending  to  kw ;  the  organization  of  the  Bepeal  Association  was 
fo  well  managed,  and  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  country, 
tbai  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  executive  should 
jieW  to  the  public  clamour.  The  government  began  to  get 
■yaied ;  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the 
blindness  of  fats  haste,  superseded  Lord  French  and  several 
dhei  magtalRites,  who  had  token  part  io  Repeal  meetings. 
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We  have  had  a  paralUl  case  in  (liis  last  year  in  the  plain 
dealing  of  Chancellor  Brady  with  the  Orange  magistrate  of 
the  north,  after  the  riots  of  Belfast. 

This  measure  only  produced  increased  irritation  amoniitLe 
people.    On  the  J  5th  August,  the  hill  of  Tara,  sacred  in  Irish 
history,  was  covered  by  a  vast  encampment,  which  sent  forth 
multitudes  by  some  estimated  at  nearly  half-a-million  of  persons. 
In  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  myriad  sup- 
porters, O'Conncll  promised  his  hearers,  that  they  should  see 
a  Parliament  in  College  Green  wilhin  the  next  twelve  months. 
It  cannot  be  conceived  why  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  stretch 
of  foresight  could  have  made  such  a  rash  pledge  to  the  Irish 
people,  unless  he  had  in  contemplation  some  more  sudden 
step  for  obtaining  his  avowed  object,  unless  in  fact  he  meditated 
an  insurrection.    His  open  langu.igc  and  demeanour  on  this 
occasion  misled  many  of  Ins  adiierents;  he  himself  was  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm  ;  his  acts  and  language,  which  had 
been  hitlurlo  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  prudence,  be- 
trayed him  into  extravagancies,  which  he  could  never  retract, 
and  he  fell  into  the  snare,  which  put  him  within  the  power  of 
the  English  government.    His  partizans  spoke  openly  of  their 
*'  Repeal  cavalry/'  marching  and  ''countermarching,"  and  made 
use  of  other  terms,  which  were  eagerly  caught  at  by  their 
enemies.    The  climax  of  the  agitation  was  reached,  and  the 
executive  made  preparations  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  in- 
timidation.   An  act  was  passed  through  Parliament  on  the 
2'2nd  of  the  same  month,  requiring  the  registration  of  arras, 
and  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  eon- 
centratcd  his  troops,  and  jirepared  the  barracks  throughout  the 
country  in  the  event  of  an  oiit break. 

The  crisis  had  at  length  arrived  ;  O'Connell  announced  in 
the  llepcal  Association  that  he  would  hohl  a  meeting  at  Clon- 
tarf  to  petition  the  (ineen  for  a  re-establislunent  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  ami  invited  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  attend.  The 
8th  of  October  was  the  day  apjiointed  for  the  demonstration; 
the  loyal  Protestants  of  Dublin  took  fright  at  the  proximity  of 
such  an  assemblage,  and  began  secretly  to  collect  means  of 
defence  in  case  of  nn  attack.  The  metropolis  was  raised  to  a 
state  of  commotion,  agitation  was  painted  in  every  face,  some 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  serious  conflict,  others  dreading 
the  effects  of  popular  fury.  Suddeidy  on  the  day  before  the 
appointed  gathering,  a  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
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tf.Mntj  prohibiting  the  oolIcc(ioH  of  any  hwj^a  body  of  persona 
•tthe  place  deaignetl,  warnintr  wt'll-{li>|).)-iK[  j)e.->i»(H  to 
remain  away,an(l  dirccling  a  body  oi'  troops  lu  ciifiirce  tiuiurdrr, 
OConDeii  yielded, the lu  jicul  AssocuVv,i(jij  i^vnt  oul  il:>  ciuis^arics 
to  coonterniaud  ibe  arr  ^nii-  'uieuts  for  the  iiin  liii.:,  and  w  Iilh 
the  hour  arrived,  the  giuuud  was  ke()t  by  6,000  iik  ii  iui(li;r 
arm?,  and  a  few  disiu  r^ed  groups  ol"  idkr^,  aiiioiig  w  hom  '[\nn 
Siwle,  the  "  Head  PuciticaLor,"  moved  about,  wavmg  a  greeu 
booeh,  as  an  otive  branch,  and  motiouingthc  peo^de  to  proceed 
quietly  to  their  boinea. 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  Liberator  for 
Bot  peneveri  i:^^  ill  Uia  aitetDpt  to  hold  the  monster  uieetitig 
ai  Cloutarf.  it  iias  been  said,  even  by  many  ot  his  own  parly, 
ptjticularly  tbo^e  wbo  aflervvards  formed  (he  section  called  the 
'•Young  Irela-idcrs,''  that  he  had  worked  up  the  j)ro[)ie  to  a  j)itch 
of  exciiemeut,  lu  whicii  they  were  ready  to  dare  aiiythiiig  which 
he  mijiit  have  the  re«tilatioii  to  propose,  and  that  it  w;is  fully 
expected  that  he  s'lu.ii  i  have  led  tiiein  to  decided  revolt,  if  tlie 
goverumeut  per.-iaied  in  i^uorin^  their  claims.  Tliey  accuse 
Uaof  want  of  tirmues^  aud  cou.^laiiey  iu  the  hour  of  trial, 
vbeQ  the  whole  population  were  at  baud  to  back  him  in  any 
decided  course.  A  moment's  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
Yctone,  that  the  expectation  of  any  such  co-operation  was 

allf>gt\Wr  illusory,  and  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  w  ould 

hare  been  immediately  crushed  with  au  overwhelming  force. 

Tije peasantry  through  tiic  country  were  not  organized,  or  did 
not  uold  arms  in  their  hand:*,  with  which  l!':  y  could  hope  to 
s^uct'le  successfuUv  ai<ain:«t  the  soldiery  :  tim  mob,  v.  inch 
shoQid  have  assembied  at  Cloutarf,  would  liave  been  coniplLtely 
(Itfenceles*.  and  in  any  aticinpt  at  risiui,'  must  have  been 
liii'igijt^iiiJ  ijierciies.^ly.  TIk'  IMcdtji  throughout  tlie  country, 
ttough  ready  to  bead  their  flocks  on  their  way  to  uioub'er  assem- 
hhgcs  would  have  aliruuk  back  from  the  responsibility  in  the 
iMoriif  peril,  and  withheld  the  aid  which  they  liad  given  reason  to 
aped.  0*Connell'8  plans  were  d4;eper  laid;  be  foresaw  (hat 
tbe  executive  iiaving  gone  so  far  as  tiie  issuing  of  the  procla- 
Buttion,  should  go  farther  and  prosecute  himself  and  some  of 
bis  ajs?ociatej<;  be  calculated  too  much  on  the  unanimous  fuel- 
ing of  tlie  people,  til  it  >ac!i  a  measure  would  rouse  them  into 
a  state  of  arrnefl  resistance,  williouf  any  preconrort,  w  hich 
iioUuag  could  (^ueU.    X'or  llii^  iic  luU  beeu  preparing  tlieir 
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minds  carefully  during  tliree  year^,  bringing  them  on  throngb 
easy  gradations  from  tiie  idea  of  petitioning  the  Qneen,  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  dt  tmnination  to  use  coercive  me^)>iire5;, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  If  the  people  bad 
rightly  understood  the  lesson  inculcated,  and  acted  upon  it,  no 
power  wliich  the  British  crown  miglit  have  bronghf  to  bear, 
could  have  resisted  the  oTionnous  pressure  of  the  popular  will. 
The  preparation  was  altogellier  imperfect,  hi-  followers  urged 
on,  in  their  over-zeal,  tlie  crisis  of  iiifairs  a  little  too  fast,  and 
the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  tjrouiuh  the  labours  of  many  years 
were  rendered  useless  and  uijavuiiiiig. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  relate  in  detail  the  cireomatanoes 
attending  the  anest  and  twenty-two  days  trial  of  (yConneU  and 
bis  co-conspirators.  The  jury.system  waa  on  that  occasion  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes  of  partisanship,  by  the  meanest  of 
the  lowest  of  hiidinga*  Si  x  f  y  - 1 1 1  ree  names  of  j  urors  who  might 
have  been  favourably  prejudiced  towards  the  traversaraj  were, 
by  a  sleight  of  hand  trick,  lost  or  obliterated  from  the  panel, 
and  an  unconscientious  Attorney  General  crammed  the  jury-box 
with  twelve  men,  whom  he  knew  in  his  hrnrt  rnnld  not  ^ive 
a  fair  hearing  to  the  accused.  Unfortunately,  the  ciuls  of  jus- 
tice are  too  often  defeated,  in  thi?  land,  by  the  prejudices  of 
party  on  either  side,  either  for  or  against  the  crown  ;  tliis  is  a 
stain  which  can  never  be  wi|)ed  out,  as  long  as  tlie  body  of  the 
people  and  the  government  are  in  antagonism.  Forthermore, 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  justiee  was  degraded  by  the  pettish- 
jiess  and  arrogance  of  the  highest  law-omoerj  who,  before  the 
Tery  face  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  presumed  to  send  a  chaDenge  across  the  green  doth  to 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  traversers.  These  things  were  mat- 
ters of  notoriety  at  the  day,  aerving  only  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  charge  was  one  of  constructive  conspiracy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  consi)ii ing  to  be  eked  out  from  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  parties  concerned,  \\  ithout  any  proof  of  plot,  or  contrivance 
or  agreement  on  a  dedinte  plan  of  action.  No  such  plan  or 
plot  could  have  been  proved,  the  doings  and  sayings,  so  caileJ 
conspirators  were  open  to  all,  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  action,  but  words  bad  been  dropped  in  pob- 
lic  speeches,  the  people  had  been  roused  into  a  threatening  atti- 
tude^ external  pressure  bad  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  go- 
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mment  and  to  ward  it  off  a  conviclion  was  absolutely  nrces- 
Jiry.  O'Conuell  alone  had  woven  in  his  brain  the  thread  of 
mnts,  which  brouglit  about  the  state  of  excitement  in  the 
poblic  mind,  no  preconcert  existed  among  (he  accused,  but  it 
iiscssential  for  party  purposes  to  convict.  The  crime  imputed 
iMone  scarcely  known  to  the  law,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  all  Us  commentators  ;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  hud 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  such  a  vital  blow  at  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that  no  person  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  it  in 
Ingland ;  but  the  circumstances  demanded  an  example,  the 
igitation  should  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards,  and  a  packed  jury 
were  the  willing  instruments  of  conviction. 

The  traversers  were  found  guilty  ;  at  the  momerjt  of  the 
delivery  of  the  verdict  Mr.  Smitii  O'Brien,  with  true  nobility 
ofspint,  joined  heart  in  hand  with  his  former  opponent  in  the 
hour  of  danger.    Four  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
witence  was  pronounced,  and  O'Connell  was  allowed  to 
dhooK  bisown  prison,  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.    Then  fol- 
lowed the  ai)peal  to  the  lords,  where  party  spirit  again  shewed 
itedf,  the  \N  higs  endeavouring  to  conciliate,  the  Tories  to  crush 
wey  indei>endent  opinion  in  the  sister  country.    Alison  en- 
dtiTOttrs  to  extol  the  tribunal  before  which  the  legal  questions 
^Wwgued,  saying,     that  never  was  a  more  magnificent  ex- 
™«i of  British  justice  than  on  this  occasion."    It  is  sin- 
gilir,  kowever,  that  he  passes  over  in  silence  altogether  the 
wgrounds  on  which  the  decision  was  come  to,  which  re- 
TttKd  the  sentence  on  the  accused.    Six  of  the  eleven  counts 
iDtbc indictment  had  been  declared  radically  bnd  in  law,  yet 
Uwc  was  enough  remaining  to  sustain  the  verdict,  although 
It  was  acknowledged  that  ilie  nature  of  the  charge,  a  construc- 
tire conspiracy  to  coerce  government,  was  scarcely  supported 
bjiMntiliajurU.    The  real  point,  however,  lay  behind,  and 
struck  at  the  very  inception  of  the  trial,  the  unfair  practices 
Jhich  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  jury  predetermined  to  convict. 
iDis  ground  it  was  which  drew  forth  the  able  rebuke  of  the 
▼encrable  Denman,  when  he  declared  the  whole  proceedings 
to  have  been,  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  Yet 
would  the  judgment  have  stood,  the  lay-lords  were  eager  to 
wpport  It,  but  that  a  sense  of  decency  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Chancellor's    chair,*  while  three  Whig  law 
iiOfds,  Denman,  Coltenham  and  Campbell,  reversed  the  for- 
mer decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  leaving  the  Tory  lords, 
Ljndhurst  and  Brougham,  in  a  minority. 
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Thus  eiuled  this  draioa  of  the  repeal  agiutioii.  0*Goaueil 
liberated  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  and 
to  set  on  foot  a  m(ire  perfect  organization,  lie  felt  soou 
that  he  no  longer  hel^l  tlie  rein?  of  power  in  his  hands. 
During  hi?  incarceration  the  members  of  Conciliation  Hall 
had  learned  to  act  inilcpcmlctillv,  and  to  question  the  deeds 
ol'  their  leader.  Suiitii  O^lirien,  Tliuuias  i  lancis  Meagher, 
and  other  ardent  thiukerSf  conceived  tliat  the  time  for  deKbenitioii 
was  passed,  that  (he  momeat  ftx  detenniaed  purpose  had 
arrived.  Tbej  heeded  not  the  master  mind,  which  had  ao 
Gonducted  the  cause  safeljr  throogh  the  peril*  of  faction  war> 
fitrei  they  repudiated  tlie  guidance  of  their  political  pilot,  and 
even  objected  to  his  interference  with  the  funds  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  Thi^  disgusted  the  man,  who  hod  sacriBced  w 
much  to  his  country;  he  found  too  late  that  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  a  consistent  support  frora  his  fo!lo\TLT:>  ;  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  i\)riii('rlv  riniu:  in  [jcals  throngh  the  land,  was 
stillfd,  and  irrive  no  re>pnll^(.■  to  ins  eilorts  to  reawaken  it.  His 
health  al<o  bcciau  to  fail,  |)eri»ap<  owing  principally  to  his  short 
conlinemcnt,  which  must  have  iiad  a  powerful  eft'ecton  a  man 
of  such  active  habits.  A  preventative  to  disease,  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers,  snddenlj  oeaaed  lo 
produce  its  effect;  his  brain  became  overloaded  with  eate, 
anxiety,  and  sickness;  be  saw  his  end  approaching,  and  he 
turned  with  an  aching  heart  from  the  land  and  people,  to 
whose  upraising  from  tlic  abyss  of  baseness,  into  which  tbsgf 
bad  been  sunk,  be  iiad  dedicated  ilu  days  of  his  iifo,  and  afaen- 
donod  all  prospects  of  fame  and  fortune  at  his  profession. 

Tlic  Scotch  Historian  asserts  that  alter  hi^  death,  O'Connell's 
reputation  *'  sank  rapidly,  and  among  none  so  completely  as 
those  who  liad  lung  worshipped  his  footsteps."  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  lo  say  tliat  tins  js  wholly  untrne,  and  tliat 
this  sentence  alone  marks  in  the  most  significant  manner  ll>« 
degree  of  prejudice  and  iguorauce,  with  wiiich  the  few  pages 
in  this  volume  respecting  the  career  of  the  great  Irish  chain- 
pion  have  been  written.  Dear  is  the  memory  of  (yConndl  ia 
the  heart  of  every  peasant  in  this  country,  who  remembers  bit 
struggles  for  freedom ;  cherished  is  his  image  among  tliose  in 
this  island,  who  at  any  time  enjoyed  his  frit  ndship.  Political 
agitation  has  died  away,  the  farmer  and  tiller  of  the  soil  ms? 
conceive  that  it  is  better  to  attend  to  their  iield  labour  than  K) 
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ran  ifter  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  cliimera.  but  yet 
thej  revere  tlie  reraembran(»  of  him,  who  gave  thetn  an  interest 
in  that  soil,  and  o  title  to  Independence.  The  ll^nuau 
Cathoh'cs  recall  to  mind,  how  lie  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
freeing  their  Holy  Faith  from  the  oppression  of  a  bigoted 
minority,  and  earned  for  them  a  right  to  represent  their  fellow- 
eoontrymen  in  Parliament.  Many,  aye  even  some  of  the 
prietls  of  that  connrounion,  regard  him  as  already  placed  among 
the  Just  iu  Heaven,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
would,  but  for  the  danger  of  public  scandal,  beseech  his  inter- 
cession for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  long 
defended  in  this  world.  Such  things  are  not  consistent  with 
the  neglect  of  his  reputation  in  Ireland,  where  it  will  reign 
mpreme  over  that  of  any  other  man,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
kmg  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  exists  therein. 

Some  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  which  the  baseness  of  the 
ketrt  of  man  could  invent,  have  been  propngatcd  and  reitenited 
bj  the  political  opjwnents  of  this  great  leader,  in  the  hopes  of 
lowering  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers.  The  Times,  that 
nighty  engine  which  leads  by  the  nose,  whether  for  good  or 
wil,  more  than  half  the  unreasoning  English,  at  one  time 
«otan  emissary,  ycleped  Commissioner,  into  the  wilds  of  this 
•BBitry  to  ferret  out  by  underliand  practices,  and  among  his 
AMfiMi  enemies,  anything  wliieh  could  be  Inid  hold  of  to 
^l^afge  the  fair  fame  of  the  champion  of  Irish  Catholics. 

hireling  conceived  that  ho  had  discovered  a  vulnerable 
pwrt,  and  announced  that  O'CoiHiel I  was  a  middleman,  who 
ttided  triple  rents  from  his  tenants,  and  this  charge  Alison 
lopports,  merely  because  it  has  been  put  forward  by  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  man,  whose  acts  he  is  recounting.  Can  this  be  culled 
PTcnhandi'd  justice,  or  can  the  relater  dare  to  assert,  that  he 
W  searched  the  records  of  trutli,  from  which  he  miglit  arrive 
it  a  just  conclusion?  The  contrary  of  this  grievous  allegation 
18  well-known  to  be  the  fact ;  in  the  wild  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  County  Kerry,  where  the  small  property  of  Derry- 
nanc  is  situated,  the  lowly  cottiers  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
rent,  many  of  them  paid  nothing  at  uU ;  and  those  tenants, 
whose  land  was  capable  of  yielding  any  remuneration  for 
oallay,  were  often  two  or  three  years  iu  arrears.  O'Connell 
has  been  also  attacked  on  the  subject  of  the  contributions,  raised 
yearly,  to  enable  hiui  to  carry  on  the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated; 
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lie  was  called  a  "  big  brg^garnmn,"  a  j>ensioner  of  the  poor,  afid 
accused  of  Inying  up  latV''  >:im;s  for  his  laiinly,  and  growing 
fat  upon  the  uji^-criti?  of  the  jjcasaiit.  ^^  hat  is  the  fact? 
LvLTv  shilling  so  sub^criljed  as  rent  was  scattered  tlimogh  the 
country,  and  rtturntd  to  the  people,  in  the  enormous  outlay 
which  his  active  advocacy  demauded.  Xearly  one  qaarter  of  a 
million  tferting  is  Mid  to  have  passed  id  that  wav  through  fans 
hands,  and  at  the  day  of  his  death  not  one  pound  of  that  vast 
sum  was  forthcoming  to  pay  his  debts.  Even  a  small  amount, 
for  which  be  had  insured  his  life  for  llie  benefit  of  his  famil?» 
was  considerably  reduced  by  demands  made  upon  it  bj  his 
creditors.  Such  was  the  man,  whom  this  ignorant,  unenquiring 
Scotchman  has  designated  with  the  name  of  a  "ghndiug 
middleman." 

Viewiug  liis  career  as  a  put)He  raan  for  a  period  of  nearly 
40  years,  during  which  he  advocated  the  claims  of  ins  leiiuw- 
countrynjLMi  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  he  must  be 
admitted  lo  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  eloquence,  whether 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  greater  tact  and  address  in  con- 
ducting a  ^criloQS  agitation*  moie  firmness  and  couiage  in  the 
hour  of  tnal,  than  any  man  whom  Europe  produced  during 
that  lapse  of  time.  At  his  profession  be  shewed  a  more  pro- 
found teaming  in  the  law,  a  readier  wit  in  speeches  to  jorim 
than  most  of  his  cotempciraries.  He  once  got  his  client,  a 
guOty  man,  acquitted  by  throwing  his  brief  on  the  table«  and 
leaving  the  onus  of  the  trial  on  the  presiding  judge,  then 
Serjeant  Lefroy,  now  the  chief  Justice  of  Queen's  Bench. 
In  the  celebrated  prosecution  of  Magec  he  crushed  an  nnfur- 
tunate  attorney-general,  Sauriii,  by  his  withering  sarcasm,  and 
bearded  the  judges  on  the  bench,  when  other  Koman  Catholics 
were  almost  afraid  to  act  as  advocates  before  these  tribauals, 
then  exclusively  Protestant.  Kis  income  as  barrister,  at  one 
time,  reached  verj  nearly  £S»000  yearly,  buaineaa  flowed  in 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  be  is  reported  to  have  had 
usually  three  bags,  fully  laden  with  briefs,  carried  after 
him  from  court  to  court  in  important  causes.  liis  advocspy 
was  secured  in  a  suit,  in  whicli  a  large  properly  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  by  a  fee  of  1000  guineas,  the  hesviei^t 
which  had  been  ever  known  at  the  Irisii  bar,  and  his  success- 
ful client  declared,  that  had  he  been  a*nre  previously  of  \\\c 
talents  displuu  (i  by  his  counsel,  iie  should  nut  have  iicaitaled 
to  double  the  n  tainer. 
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H^ben  be  first  joinecl  the  Catholic  committee,  at  the  head  of 
lUeh  Lords  French  and  Fin|pil,  in  1807,  were  in  vain 
itraggliog  to  rouse  their  oo*reiigionists  to  action,  and  to  coeroe 

government  to  relieve  their  disabilities,  he  fonnd  everywhera 
diNmiou  and  apathy,  the  Tories  strong  in  powery  the  Orange* 
men  trinmpbant,  no  liope  of  any  attention  being  given  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  Catholic  claims.    During  twenty  years 
he  laboured  pt^r^cvtringly  to  arcjQse  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
tie  country,  to  creale  a  bond  uf  union  auiouL?  Iiir?  felloumen, 
Ntt-riiij:  tlu^ir  lefiders  through  tlie  dangerous  shoals  of  agi- 
lutiu]),  ^kil^lil^  avoiding  the  grasp  of  ihe  law,  and  yd  arraying 
by  degrecd  agamst  the  executive  a  formidable  couibiuation  of 
party  and  discontent.     When  his  plans  were  matured  and  the 
fnoarable  moment  arrived,  he  threw  himself  boldly  in  the  gap 
at  the  Clare  Election,  and  demanded  from  the  legislature  the 
jo^  right  of  every  British  sabject  to  represent  his  constitnency 
ia  Bntiament.    His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BOOS  on  the  occasion  of  sapporting  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
Inaie,  must  be  regarded  as  equalling  in  nervoos  eloquence  and 
irjyment,  anything  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  ancient  or 
motitrn  orator.    Tiie  statute  book  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  but 
itk;  back  was  seen  such  a  well  drillrd   force  of  Catholic  pa- 
ihat  the  man  of  the  hour,  8ii  ivobert  Peel,  thought  it 
Viiy  tipedient,  and  the  i)uku  of  Wellington  deemed  it  imper- 
alite,  jn  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  commouwtaiih, 
ttitPathamcQt  should  yield  their  just  rights  to  an  oppressed 
aor. 

EomeiuatioD  being  granted  he  first  mooted  the  question  of 
Hkt  Sepesi  of  the  Act  of  Union.  For  a  long  time  his  most 
anlcat  admirers  and  followers  would  not  rightly  comprehend, 
•hat  was  hb  intention  in  putting  forward  this  question  before 
tbe  pubhc.  Many  thooght  that  his  purpose  did  not  go  the 
full  length  of  bis  declarations,  that  he  merely  brought  this  de- 
biteable  point  into  issue,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  Catlsolics  and  the  Irish  people  in  general,  and 
that  the  agnation  so  produced  might  be  useful  in  obtaining 
other  concession?.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  used  the  opporUiinty 
to  demand  the  total  abolition  of  Titiies,  roused  the  peasantry 
tato  active  resistance  to  the  collection  of  that  impost,  and 
fioslly  had  it  cast  upon  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
gEMter  nomber  of  whom  were  Protestants.   Many  other  amaii 
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measoras  of  relief  for  hii  fellow-oonntrymen,  be  obtained  hj  a 

bamsing  system  of  warfare  with  the  execotive,  keeping  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law,  in  some  cases  evading  it,  in  oiben  openly 
defying  its  myrmidon?,  until  at  length  be  perceived  t\\Ai  a  coih 
plflie  removal  of  disabilities  could  never  be  obtained  from  t 
parliament  sitting  at  Westminster.  Then  he  d^ermined  on  a 
bold  stroke,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  represent ativps  of 
the  country  to  their  ancient  plnce  <*f  «!ittin!?  in  the  Iri-h  nicttopo- 
lis.  He  fmled  in  this  notwithstnnding  ins  well  urgatnzed  plan 
of  acjitation,  for  two  rea?ori« ;  tlie  first,  beeause  tlie  British 
Government  were  (K'teriniinMl  to  hivish  ennui  less  treasures 
and  the  best  blood  of  Englishmen  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  before 
they  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  ;  the  second,  because  be  bad 
always  held  as  a  maxim  from  bis  first  entrance  into  political  Hk, 
that  the  greatest  progress  of  the  human  intellect  was  not  worth 
one  drop  of  haman  blood  spilt  in  iosurrection.  Here  was  the 
only  ftmlt  in  bis  character,  though  it  most  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  hnmane  one ;  in  1846,  when  the  young  Irelanders  called 
on  him  to  rouse  the  people  to  an  armed  resistance,  he  shrank 
from  the  phantom  he  himself  had  evoked.  Here  at  lea^^t  was 
inconsi^teriey  ;  t!ie  man  who  had  shot  D'i'^ti'rre  should  not 
have  recoiled  from  t!u>  sight  of  the  blood  oi  martyrs  !!i  the  cause 
of  indcpenilcnce.  lie  was  fully  justitied  by  the  dietntes  of 
prudence,  he  foresaw  that  tlie  sfrnErudc  would  be  \vor?e  lliaii 
vain,  he  saw  that  his  task  in  this  world  for  his  beloved  country 
was  at  an  end  ;  he  left  her  iii  order  ihai  he  might  nut  be  awit* 
ness  of  the  miserable  squabbles,  which  for  a  time  disgraced,  and 
finally  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  His  memory  is  dear  to  all  Irishmen, 
whose  social  position  has  been  immeasurably  raised  by  his 
efforta  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
'i'liose  only  throw  fiUb  upon  his  tomb,  who  writhed  under  the 
lash  of  his  eloquence  while  be  was  elite,  and  still  wince  at 
the  recollection  of  the  infliction.  It  is  unuorthv  of  any  man, 
callinir  himself  an  impartial  lii-t  trr;»n,  iis  Sir  Archibald  AhsoQ 
no  duubt  dtn  s,  to  blacken  liie  fair  fame  of  the  dead,  beeause  in 
]m  lifetiine  he  happened  to  be  a  politienl  foe.  Let  his  deeds 
he  judf^ed  by  theiriti  h n  tt  by  the  misrepresentations  of  parly 
rancour,  and  O'Lunnell  will  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as  ^ 
master  mind  of  his  age. 
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Tbe  Bank  Charter  Act  passed  in  1844",  which  lias  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  during  the  consmcrcial  crisis  of 
the  ia>t  autumn,  and  which  was  suspended  in  conse({unnce  by 
ID  order  of  council,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  en- 
deaToor  to  provide  against  the  evil?  of  unw  holesome  ^^pecula- 
tioo,  and  the  pressure  on  the  money-market  consecjuent  there- 
upon. The  former  act  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
EiDk  of  England,  had  been  in  force  since  183;3,  and  was  to 
list  for  a  period  of  21  years,  with  a  power  to  the  executive 
ifier  10  years  to  alter  its  provisions,  if  deemed  expedient.  Sir 
Eobert,  alarmed  by  the  crises  of  183G,  18.*3i),  and  subsequent 
ns  of  overtrading,  took  advantage  of  tl»e  latter  provi.so,  to  re- 
▼Bethc  measure,  and  endeavour  to  protect  the  interests  of  le- 
gitimate commerce.  The  over-issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  tlng- 
laod  and  country  banks  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  main 
eiQSM  of  the  over  speculation  ;  some  conceived  that  this  issue 
AoqU  be  limited  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone ;  others 
Mgved  that  a  power  of  issuing  notes  should  be  extended  to 
Cilery  bank,  as  the  retention  of  gold  alone  would  be  asiifhcient 
ciMck  open  the  aoiount  of  accommodation  aiTordcd. 
These  opinions  were  disregarded  by  isir  liobert  Peel ;  he  as- 
*  VMKdthat  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  about  22 
■ttna,  14  of  which  was  retpiired  in  home  trade,  and  3  in 
f<*V|a commerce.  Basing  his  calculations  upon  these  data  he 
Mfcidboid  his  bill,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  that 
thn  should  be  two  separate  departments  in  the  bank,  one  of 
••c,  the  other  of  banking,  to  the  former  of  which  all  thebul- 
fefi should  be  transferred — that  the  14  millions  of  notes  issued 
fit Imne  trade  should  have  a  foundation  of  securities  public 
ttd  phtate,  and  the  8  millions  additional  should  be  issued 
Lodinvelv  on  llie  foundation  of  bullion — that  no  notes  should 
•oe  on  deposits  or  discounts — that  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  published  periodically — that  it  should 
^  boand  to  buy  up  all  the  gold  brought  in  below  the  mint 
ptt — that  the  establishment  of  new  banks  should  be  prohi- 
oited,  but  then  the  issues  of  the  old  ones  allowed.  The  B;ink  of 
ISngUod  was  to  pay  for  its  privileges  a  sum  of  £180,000  to 
gwemment,  and  any  net  proUt  for  any  further  issues  allowed 
la  time  of  pressure. 

ftach  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  passed 
both  houses  on  tlir  12th  ot  Julv  :  it  was  followed  in  the  next 
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year  hy  similar  measures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Any  one 
who  looks  at  Hm  qaesiion  for  a  mooieDt  will  at  once  percdve 
on  what  ao  erroneous  fooodation  the  whote  scheme  was  foonded. 
The  extent  of  the  drcnlation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  takes 
to  be  necessarily  permanent,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  faUacions,  or  more  calcilated  to  straiten  trade,  which 
requires  a  larg^  amoutit  of  elasticity  in  the  currency.  Since  this 
act  was  passed  the  transactions  of  the  country  have  increased 
both  in  home  and  foreign  commerce  at  least  o!ie  third,  re- 
quiring a  much  larger  accommodation.  The  circulation  itself 
is  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  the  proportion  of  irold 
to  notes  grenler,  and  theretore  the  benefits  ot  paper  currencj 
proporLionall)  decreased.  The  ultnnatc  effect  is  that  no  com- 
mercial pressure  can  now  occur  without  causing  a  ver^  serious 
crisis,  during  whkh  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
away  with  the  act  for  a  time,  at  the  very  point  where  such  sa 
act  should  protect  the  public  and  trading  community  from  Umi. 
Again  the  currency  of  the  country  depends  very  nearly  alle- 
ge i  her  on  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
if  a  time  should  arrive  when  this  would  be  entirely  run  out,thers> 
maining  14  millions  would  be  inconvertible;  in  the  case  of  dis- 
order in  tlie  governn.ent,  notes  would  fall  enormously  in  value.  * 
like  file  Frrneh  assiguats,  and  bring  ruin  upon  a  large  portion 
of  I  lie  connnunity. 

Alison,  however,  is  wrong  in  one  propusiuon,  that  the  efiVct 
of  free  trade,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  combined,  is  to  cause  a 
large  surplus  of  imports  over  exports,  and  consequently  that 
the  gold  required  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  merely 
passes  through  this  country  wi  a  medium.  This  statement  » 
not  correct  either  in  theory  or  practice.  England's  riches  do 
not  consist  in  her  currency^  but  in  the  capital  emploj^ed  in  her 
manufactures,  the  immense  debt  secured  to  private  individDib 
by  government,  and  her  monopoly  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  nations.  All  these  are  independent  of  the 
laws  of  export  and  import, except  the  first,  in  which  she  has  an 
immense  superiority  over  nil  other  countries,  so  that  she  can  i 
well  uil'ord  to  .^end  abroad  souie  oi  her  surplus  revenue,  to  pur- 
chase  foreign  luxuries.  ; 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  act  was  put  to  the  test,  , 
occurred  in  1847,  w  hen  a  succession  of  commercial  rTDbarra?s- 
uients  supervened,  iu  consequence  of  the  Railway  mania  with- 
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dfiwing  a  large  amount  from  trade,  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
ind  BootliDcl,  wbieh  raised  the  prices  of  the  neceBMries  of 
Bt,  lod  euiaed  a  disaatrooi  speoiilation  m  corn  md  other  ar- 
ticles of  food.  The  reserve  in  the  Banking  department  was 

rtJact'd  to  £1,600,000,  the  8  millions  being  locked  up,  and 
the  Board  declined  to  make  any  advances  on  stock  or  Ezche* 
goer  Bills.    Though  the  crisis  was  not  near  as  great  as  that 
which  occurred  in  this  past  antumn,  the  rate  of  interest  having 
risen  only  to  S  per  cent.,  while  in  November,  1857,  it  reached 
11  percent,  yet  a  total  suspension  of  all  business  and  pay- 
ments was  apprehended.    Tlie  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  witii 
a  paid  op  capital  of  £SI)0,000  stoppod,  and  niany  lar^c  trading 
companies  suspended  payments.    The  manufacturing  di.stricts 
oitbe  north  of  England,  and  manj  of  the  merchants  ol  Lon- 
(km,  petitioned  the  govemment  to  relax  the  efaarter,  but  the 
eBBcatire  was  resolute.  It  w  onlv  when  the  private  Bankers 
sf  London  sent  in  a  memoriai,  in  which  thej  dedared  that  they 
iwdil  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
SBoaating  to  nearly  £1,800,000,  against  which  there  was 
only  a  reserve  of  £1,600,000»  that  Lord  John  Russell  and 
t  le  Ciiaiiccllor  of  the  Exchequer  authorised  a  departure  from 
the  uii^  and  an  enlargement  of  discounts  and  advance?  on  ap- 
V^j»e(l  securitv.    In  fact  but  for  this  timely  step  the  Bank  of 
Lii|:.arj<l  wotjid  in  mercantile  phrase  have  been  "  chequcfl  out'* 
bjtiic  London  Bankers.  The  circulation  ol"  notes  in  tiie  United 
fk^m  had  beon  reduced  8  millions  below  wliat  it  had  been 
SlS44.    The  effect  of  this  authorizatiou  was  the  liberation 
^so  immense  amount  of  hoarded  notes  and  coin,  and  trade 
Mfcred  its  eqnilibriam.  Snch  was  also  the  effect  of  a  aim- 
ikr  BKBsnre  kst  year,  deari^  shewing  thst  Sir  B.  Peel's  re- 
itrictions  are  not  snch  as  sait  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
TiieT  were  calculated  for  a  certain  definite  amount  of  transac- 
tions, which  have  been  increasing  ever  since,  and  causing  the 
operation  of  the  act  to  become  every  day  more  dangeroo^i  hm- 
iting  the  currency  when  it  ought  to  be  increased.    The  cri- 
tical state  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  November,  1857,  was 
^tn  alarming  in  consequence,  of  this  system.    The  Times  of 
November  12Lh  states  the  interest  of  money  in  London  to 
Wfe  been  1 0  per  cent,  the  Bullion  in  the  Bank  a  little  over 
f  ariUionsi,  the  reserve  notes  only  £975,000,  aud  the  liabilities 
mriy  41  milHoas.   Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  near,  if 
1^  completely,  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
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The  provision  with  retpeot  to  tiie  oompolaory  purchase  of 
gold  produced  in  tome  cms  a  very  stninge  result.  It  vis  in- 
tended to  have  a  tranquiUiiuig  effect,  and  to  retain  the  price  of 
that  metal  at  a  certain  equable  standard.  The  contrarj  wma 
in  a  gnat meaaure  the  effect.  When  the  market  price  was  low, 
immense  rnaam  of  bnUion  flowed  into  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  vras  not  wanting.  In  1846  the  Bank  held  16^  nul- 
lionsof  the  precious  metal,  and  in  1862  22  millions,  whereas 
in  1847,  wlu  n  the  demand  was  most  pre??in::,  there  existed 
only  £8,^  12,000,  and  in  1857  only  £7,170,000,  of  buUion 
in  Its  coflers.  In  the  former  coses  the  Bank  snffered  by  its 
purchases,  and  in  the  latter  the  public  were  the  viotims  by 
contraction.  Over  trading  was  produced  in  the  one  case,  and 
numeroaa  iospensiona  in  the  other*  So  much  for  the  foienght 
of  statesmen  in  dealing  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  conn^. 

The  next  great  erent  of  this  period  was  the  Anticom-law 
League  agitation  and  the  establishment  of  Free  trade.  This 
had  been  prr))ared  by  the  etforta  of  the  Manchester  party  in 
1 844  and  '4o,  by  several  motions  in  the  Uonse  of  Comnioiii^ 
in  which  Mr.  Viiliera  and  Lord  John  Eussell  took  very  pro- 
minent parta^  when  ^r  Jamea  Graham  stated  that  many  years 
would  not  pass  away  before  the  people  would  be  in  want 
of  food,  if  a  refusal  to  admit  foreign  corn  was  persisted  in ; 
and  Mr*  IMsraeli  declared  that  "  Protection  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  t hat  Proteatantiam  waa  in  1828^*'  andthattt 
was  his  belief  that  a  coneervative  govamment  ia  an  organised 
eonspinu^."   Strange  sentiment  coming  from  a  man,  who  at 
this  moment  is  leagued  witti  Lord  Derby  in  bolstering  op  s 
purely  conservative  administration!   Where  does  the  hypo- 
crisy reside,  whether  in  the  Disraeli  of  to-day,  who  forms  a 
part  of  the  condemned  organization,  or  in  the  Peelites,  who 
were  compelled  by  the  voice  of  the  country  to  abandon  the 
absurd  principles  of  protection  ?    Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  me- 
moirs has  so  woven  up  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  with  the  causes  of  the  famine,  which  subsequently  desdal^ 
Ireland,  that  we  shall  treat  the  two  aubjects  together. 

On  referring  to  these  memoirs  we  find  that  protection,  as 
founded  on  the  corn  Ifiw  of  1H15,  was  based  on  the  assumption, 
that  wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grown  in  England,  or  this 
country,  at  a  price  lower  than  80s.  a  quarter.  Nothing  conM 
have  shown  more  clearly  from  the  commencement,  M 
the  law  in  its  uiccption  was  most  iniquitous,  cutting 
off   the  supply  of  food  from  the   bulk  of  the  coifl* 
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mnnitj,  in  order  to  benefit  the  tillers  and  owners  of  tiic  soil, 
vhocoold  not  compete  with  foreign  climate.*'.  These  Islands 
were  nerer  intended  by  Providence  for  an  extensive  growtii  of 
com;  the  general  humidity  of  the  air  and  want  of  power  in 
the  son's  rays  acting  on  the  surface,  with  other  atmospherical 
dMdvantages,  all  combine  to  retard  the  ripening  of  ceieal 
crops  to  a  late  season,  sometimes  to  the  commencement  of 
September,  when  the  recurrence  of  rains  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
birrest  completely.  Compare  this  with  the  early  cutting  be- 
fttrethe  end  of  July  on  the  scorching  plains  of  Langucdoc,  the 
dftls  of  Saxony,  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bhek  Sea,  wilhont  counting  the  enormous  yield  from  the  virgin 
soil  of  America,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  the 
Best  bhnded  selfishness  of  the  landed  interest  in  England, 
vhich  swayed  the  legislature  in  maintaining  such  a  measure. 
It  was  ondcr  the  conviction  of  its  instability,  that  its  provisions 
IOC  relaxed  in  1828  and  1842,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
woold  not  in  1845  give  his  friends  in  the  cabinet,  Lord  Stanley 
tod  others,  any  guarantee,  that  he  should  maintain  even  the 
protection  of  the  latter  year. 

h  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tarn  worth  Sir  Robert  declared 
la  reasons  for  believing  that  protection  would  soon  fall  to  the 
fKKttdand  did  not  suit  this  country.  They  were  three  ;  first, 
^Wbor  dots  not  vary  with  the  price  of  corn,  on  the  contrary 
w  9oax  of  the  dearest  seasons  the  greatest  number  of  the 
opBitiTes  were  deprived  of  the  meaus  of  supporting  their  fam- 
Wi;  secondly,  he  contrasted  two  successive  periods  during 
thkh  such  a  state  of  things  existed ;  and  thirdly,  he  shewed 
thit  cheapness  and  plenty  are  more  insured  by  free  intercourse 
•ith  other  nations.  He  had  really  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
ffpcal  of  the  duties  on  gniijj  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  in 
Pttwaooe  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  expediency,  for  which 
It  rendered  himself  famous,  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  forward 
•ny  measure  on  the  subject,  lest  his  party  might  desert  him 
•Hogcther,  unless  circumstances  arose  to  demand  his  inter- 
ference. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  1845,  accounts  were  re- 
ceited  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
October  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  potato  crop,  on 
»Hich  the  bulk  of  the  people  depended  for  food,  was  likely  to 
I*  for  the  most  part  destroyed.    Two  eminent  men  of  science, 
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Professor  Liudley,  and  Pr«  Ljron  Fla^fair,  were  sent  across  the 
channel  to  invest  igale  the  causes^  extent  and  method  of  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  Tliere  were  plenty  of  learued  men  in 
chemUtry,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  in  Dublia 
at  the  period,  who  might  have  been  employed  on  this  business. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  policy  of  the  government,  who  chose 
to  have  their  own  particular  proteges  brought  f(jr\vartl,  although 
thpt^c  gentlemen  had  no  experieuct"  of  the  climate,  uiethoil  of 
cultivjttion  of  the  potato^  or  cusioias*  and  habits  of  the  people, 
in  Ireland  ;  and  consefjuniily  tijc)  ciulcil  their  labors  by  a  wise 
reconiinendalion  to  seiid  oat  agents  to  enquire,  how  potaloes 
might  be  got  or  supplied  from  Spain,  Iloliaad  or  North  Ger- 
many. In  the  meanwhile  famine  was  appcoaehing  by  slow 
drgtccs,  the  daily  bread  of  the  poor  disappearing  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  nothing  to  replace  it. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  Lord  Heyteabuiy,  the  then  Lord 
Lien  tenant,  and  Mr.  Bullen,  the  secretary  to  the  Agrieultural 
Society,  wrote  several  pressing  letters  to  the  Cabinet,  represent* 
ing  the  impending  distress  and  the  necessity  for  some  pre- 
cautionary mca5iire>.  It  was  suggested  that  di?tillation  from 
grain  slmuld  be  prohibited,  in  ordi  r  that  the  corn  intended  to 
be  a  sustenance  fur  mau  should  not  be  turned  into  a  poison. 
Cabinet  meetings  were  held,  the  niemoranda  of  whieh  as  left  in 
Sir  Eobert  PeePs  uieuioirs  seem  to  litat  the  question  more  as 
a  matter  of  charily,  begged  for  the  Irii^h  people,  than  as  aa 
absolute  demand  for  necessary  support  He  says  under  the 
date  of  November  1,  ^  monster  meetings,  the  ungrateful  retain 
for  past  eervices,  the  subscriptions  in  Ireland  to  Repeal  rent 
and  O'Gonnell  tribute ;  will  have  disinclined  the  charitable  here 
to  make  any  great  exertions  for  Irish  relief/*  Li  other  words, 
that  because  the  Irish  people  had  taken  up  the  Ikpeal  question, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  they  considered  their  rights, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  starve;  or  that  the  charity  of  Eng- 
land was  so  little  disinterested  iu  Sir  iiuberi's  opinion,  that  the 
political  opponents  of  the  llepealers  would  prefer  to  see  them 
die  of  want,  tluui  hold  out  to  them  a  helping  hand.  lie  pro- 
posed, hoHever,  that  the  corn  laws  should  be  suspended,  and 
£100,000  given  to  the  l^ord  Lieutenant  for  distributiuo.  This 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  ministers,  and  the  matter  lay 
still  in  abej^ance. 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  seeing  the  advantage 
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vbidi  thej  were  likelj  to  gain  by  a  demand  for  imports  of  gram^ 
(Jetermiuefll  lo  make  a  great  effort  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
doties  to  a  crisis.  Immense  numbers  of  poblications  were 
mUsred  tbnmgh  the  country^  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
Hits  on  grain  ;  Ck)veni  Garden  Theatre  was  taken  for  a  bazaar^ 
which  was  visited  by  some  135,000  persons  at  various  times, 
and  £25,000  realized.  A  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
vas  agreed  to  at  Manchester^  and  £62,000  subscribed  on  the 
spot,  £1500  by  one  gentleman,  and  £100  each  by  twenty  others. 
More  than  £122,000  had  been  previously  raised.  The  price 
of  com  bad  risen  from  46s.  in  June  to  ODs  a  quarter  in 
November,  distress  was  imminent,  the  increased  bad  reports  of 
tlie  crops  created  very  general  alarm,  liords  Adhlej  and 
Morpeth  declared  in  favour  of  the  league. 

A  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  at  the 
ead  of  October,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Leinster  presided,  where 
I  rf -relation  was  passed,  directing  that  nn  address  be  sent  to 
ibe  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  request  that  the  Irish  ports  should  be 
opened  to  Indian  corn,  rice  and  other  grains.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect ;  another  cabinet  was  held  on  Nov.  6th,  at 
ibkb  it  was  proposed  to  remit  the  duty  on  corn  in  bond  to 
one  shilling  anci  to  open  the  ports.  This  was  rejected  by  a 
Tr.?r:7ity,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Lord  Stanley,  the  only 

supporters  of  Peel  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
-Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.    But  Peel  began  now  to  meditate  a 

{fcrowing  overboard  of  his  own  party ;  he  saw  that  there  was 
BO  other  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  able  to  form  a 
iDim?trT,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  the 
measure  he  intended,  was  by  resigning  and  getting  rid  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  cabinet.  This  becomes  abundantly  evident 
srum  s<^reral  memoranda  in  the  memoirs,  the  most  striking  of 
^^xh  runs  as  follows  : — *'  The  betrayal  of  party  attachments — 
iJje  mamtenance  of  the  honour  of  public  men — the  real  in- 
tfrf<t§  of  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  must  all  be 
ottcrrnuied  by  the  answer  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
a  rf^j)onsib1e  minister  must  give  to  the  question — What  is 
that  courtte  which  the  public  interests  really  demand  ?*'  How 
a  [juI)1ic  man  could  at  tlie  same  time  betray  hi?  i)arty,  and 
mamuiii  his  political  honour,  is  a  problem  requiring  the  widest 
fttretcli  of  expedient  statesmanship  to  be  able  to  solvr, 

Somelhinir  must,  however,  bedont*  forlrelaiul,  I'roiii  wiiichac- 
cotiauhad  beenreceived  in  the  middle  of  November,  stating  that 
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*'  one  half  the  actual  ])otato  crop  was  destrojed/*  Tbii  por- 
tended some  dreadful  disnster,  and  demandeii  aome iinaiediate 
preventive  step.  Sir  fiobert  decided  on  the  very  unusual 
step  of  autliori>ing  the  purchase  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  government.  Thi>  could  only  afTonl  a 
very  partial  llJca^ure  ot  jcln-l,  juid  instructions  were  st  nt  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  ot  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  grain. 

At  this  moment  Lord  John  iiussell,  who  is  ever  rcadv  to 
Ulukc  political  capital  from  the  necessities  and  teujper  ot  the 
times,  and  to  forestall  the  inteDtions  of  other  atateamen,  eaiiis 
out  with  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  London  constituents,  in 
which  be  shewed  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  coakl 
have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  importation  of  corn,  and  that 
under  the  existing  law,  the  worst  species  of  grain  weie  taxed 
with  the  Ingliest  duties.  This  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  warned  the  cabinet  to  make  some 
move  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  circular  was  despatched  by 
the  JVime  Minister  to  each  of  his  colleagues,  rcfjucstiiig  to  be 
informed  how  far  they  would  sup|>ort  iiim  lu  u  propnsitioii  for 
a  remission  uf  tiic  duties.  The  greater  number  nil!  last  to 
their  original  opinions,  some  wavered  ;  hut  the  mo^i  remark- 
able answer  given  by  any  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
evincing  a  desire  to  support  Peel  in  any  measore,  even  against 
his  own  convictions.  It  ran  thus ;  if  it  is  necessary  tosos^ 
pend  the  com  laws  to  avoid  real  evils,  resulting  from  tbs 
scarcity  of  food,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  and  thus,  "  a 
good  government  for  this  country  is  more  important  than  con 
laws  or  any  consideration."  In  other  words  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  which  would  keep  his  own  party  in  office  ;  a 
soldirr-likc  obedience  to  his  chief.  Peel,  however,  sec iniztliat 
he  wouhl  not  be  .-uslaiued,  proposed  that  a  siidingsc^ile  be  nitro- 
duced,  i'liiiiinislung  lor  a  series  of  years,  and  tinall)  extinguish- 
ing the  (kilic?.  This  was  not  acceded  to  by  Lord  Stanley  or 
the  Duke  ot  liuecleuch,  and  he  resigned  his  oilice  on  the  6lb 
oi  December. 

Then  succeeded  a  stiangc  speciea  of  scene^hifting,  on 
which  Peel  had  calculated  long  before.  Lord  JohnEussellis 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  ministn. 

This  noble  lord,  always  eager  to  grasp  tlie  reins  of  power,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempis  to  collect  together  not  followers,  but 
members  of  dilleceut  parties.  Oue  objected  to  another  hoiding 
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tpUce  in  the  cabinet.,  and  was  objcclcil  to  in  return  ;  Earl 
Grejrefosed  to  join  if  Lord  Palincrston  was  a(l!ni:'iCil,  dcctnm.^ 
this  latter  a  dangerous  man  in  foreign  politics.  After  \  week's 
deliberations  no  combination  of  the  riiputrnant  elements  could 
be  formed,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  called  onto  resume  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  same  men,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Lord  Stanley  who  retired,  and  Lord  Wharnchffe,  who  died 
in  the  interval,  filled  their  respective  posts.  The  frcetradc 
policy  was  determined  on,  the  Times  announced  it,  the  league 
became  uproriously  rejoiced  at  their  success,  but  the  measure 
WM  not  passed  for  six  months.  It  is  needless  to  go  through 
the  reasons  assigned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  this  change  of  law,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  corn 
at  once  from  16«.  to  to  be  entirely  extinguished  m 
three  years,  except  in  so  far  that  one  main  argument  was 
founded  on  the  threatened  famine  in  Ireland.  Tlie  opposition 
treated  this  as  a  mere  pretence  got  up  for  party  purposes,  staling 
thattheoatcropwasamply  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  popula- 
tiou,  while  at  the  same  time  every  day  advices  were  being  sent 
across  the  channel  foreboding  the  direst  calamities. 

The  Bill  did  not  pass  through  the  Lords  until  the  22nd  of 
Jqm,  1S4G,  andprocfucedon  that  occasion  a  very  characteristic 
tpeech  from  the  Duke  of  Welhngton,  showing  that  his  only 
fibdple  of  action  was  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  even  contrary 
to  bit  own  convictions.    But  the  government  found  it  also 
nccwary,   in   consefjuence  of  reiwrts   they  had  received 
fiDin  Irelauil,  concerning  the  prevalence  of  Ribbonism  and 
Mtaianalioiis,  especially  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  O  UonncII, 
the  commander  of  a  district,  to  bring  in  an  Arms  Act.  Tins 
WIS  put  forward  in  the  Commons,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Free  Trade  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  it  became  soon  apparent  that 
both  could  not  pass.     Here  Peel,  in  his  memoirs,  shews 
there  the  true  difficulty  of  his  administration  lay.    He  had 
betrayed  his  own  party,  thrown  overboard  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, after  plotting  against  it  secretly  for  a  number  of  years; 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  brave  the  inQuence  of  the 
landed  interest  in  Englmd,  but  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
steady  opposition  of  a  handful  of  Irish  members.  His  acrimony 
exhales  itself  in  the  bitterest  terms,  he  calls  them  *'an  Irish 
parly  for  which  British  indignation  has  no  terms— a  set  ot 
troublesome  and  factious  members,"  and  declares  that  without 
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the  Bill,  the  «^overninnit  of  Ireland  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. A  curious  cuincidence  then  occurred,  the  Free  Trade  Act 
passed  the  Lords,  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Oregon 
Treaty  with  America  arrived,  and  the  ministry  were  defeated  on 
the  Arms  Bill  on  the  same  day.  Tliis  constitutes  one  instance 
the  more  of  Irish  members  aetini:  togetlier,  and  watching  their 
opportunity,  bciug  able  to  overluru  an^  fiuglish  Cabinet  oa  a 
fitting  occasion. 

Alison  enters  into  a  somewhat  Icni^thy  disquisition,  not  /i/s- 
tory,  but  arguuientative  essayism,  to  shew  that  tlie  dancrcr  of 
scarcity,  on  which  the  measure  was  princi()ally  fonndt-tl,  li.iri 
passed  away  before  the  law  was  complete;  th.at  real  Free  Trade 
was  not  introduced,  but  protection  retained  for  the  manufacturer^ 
and   withdrawn   Irom  the  farmer;  that  the  Irish  members, 
O  ConiK'll,  his  sons  and  followers,  had  acted  inconsialently, 
suicidally  towards  the  interests  of  their  coiuilry,  in  advocatinf^ 
the  measure.  The  lirst  assertion  is  not  true,  the  sccotuI  is  equally 
false,  and  the  third  is  curapletely  erroneous.    Irish  farmers  before 
the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  were  very  apt  to  speculntr-  !?i 
the  growth  of  corn,  the  value  of  w  hich  crop  depended  very  muck 
upon  the  demand  for  shipments  to  England.    This  was  a  flue- 
tuatiiig  market,  and  its  changes  helped  to  ruin  many,  while  it 
left  the  greater  number  in  a  state  of  struggling  poverty.  la 
fact  tliis  country  was  never  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  by 
which  money  could  be  madt-,  unless  in  very  exceptional  seasons. 
But  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  the  j)easantry  have  turned 
their  attention  more  exclusively  to  green  cro[)s  and  cattle,  ibr 
which  this  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
])rospcriiv  known  to  exist  in  many  districts  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  cui  rtnitly  reported  within  a  short  perit^l,  that  many 
of  the  tenantry  in  certain  parts  of  the  Island,  whn       not  pre- 
sume to  be  considered  as  geiiilcnjen,  on  account  ot  their  hum- 
ble ori;{in  and  want  of  education,  have  begun  to  taste  the  fruits 
of  civilization,  to  use  wine  and  other  luxuries  at  their  tables, 
w!;ic!i  were  unknown  (  ven  by  name  to  the  generations  preceding 
them  in  the  occuiKition  of  their  holdings.   'J'hey  deal  extensively 
in  beasts,  frequent  cattle  sales  and  markets,  and  make  regular 
consignments  of  native  produce  to  thr  p  rts  at,  the  other  siJe 
of  the  channel.    In  fine,  the  agriculiurai  resources  of  Ireland 
have  been  more  developed  in  the  last  twelve  years,  than  in  the 
whole  period  which  elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Ivapoleou  to  ib'>t>. 
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Sir  Arcliibnlii  is  not  easily  drawn  away  froni  iii?  hobby  of 
proiLcUun ;  it  is  not  for  nuthiiig  that  he  lias  been  created  a 
Baronet  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry— 
be  miai  support  the  caase  to  the  death.  As  a  neoessary  con- 
wqnence  be  think?  fit  to  inflict  on  his  readen  80  pages  of 
sbmtics,  poIitico-economic9,  aud  dissertation,  on  the  efiects  of 
t.;c  conibination  of  Free  trade  with  the  bank  charter  act  of 
1S44.  Itwoold  be  ted  iousin  the  extreme  to  follow  him  throngh 
the  TarioQS  phases  of  the  same  argument,  repeated  more  than 
once,  or.  a  subject  already  so  well  thrcslicd  ;  it  amounts  how- 
eve:,  to  ihi^,  tli.it  the  currency  beini:  (iepeiidant  on  a  ccrfam 
.imuuntof  gold,  hell  by  the  Bank  of  Hnglnud,  any  circumstance 
^rhich  causes  an  out  ward  drain  of  the  precious  metal^:,  is  likely 
t  i  produce  a  crisis  in  tlie  money  market.  Also  that  Free  trade 
Yi^  a  itndency  to  bring  abuut  such  un  efllux,  causing  the  im- 
ports to  be  much  larger  than  the  exports,  necessitating  the 
sMpment  of  specie  to  a  lai^  amount.  The  first  part  of  tliis 
pmtion  is  erroneous^  because  it  proceeds  on  the  assnmptiou 
that  the  circulation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  stodc  of  bul- 
lion, sod  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  saj,  that  "  if  the  nation 
possessed  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities,  aud  yet  duly 
Wited.  uvlependeni  cf  gold,  that  metal  might  all  go  awajr 
wivV.out  mducing  a  greater  e?il  than  the  efRux  of  lead  or  iron." 
NoibiTig  cnuld    he  more  absurd  than  this,  which  would  reduce 
iw  to  :p,ere  paper,  like  the  French  assigriat?,  without  nny 
ffief!!!];  basis.     Tlie  error  lies  in  nut  leaving  sutlieient  niurgni 
.cf  Ua- increase  of  circulation,  giving  too  exclusive  [)rivileges 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  s>u{iiuieuLly  encuuraging 
prirate  Banks,  at  the  same  time  making  the  laws  more  slriu- 
l^t  as  to  their  management*   The  laxitjr  of  the  law  permits 
asil  festers  a  very  large  amount  of  unwholesome  speculation 
both  in  Banking  and  in  other  trades,  which  periodically  comes 
to  a  head,  and  bursts  with  destructive  effects. 

Oq  the  question  of  imports  and  exports,  Alison  does  not 
tekc  into  account,  that  bullion,  like  every  other  con^miodity,  is 
jost  as  much  an  object  of  trade  as  corn,  or  cotton.  This  occurs 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the  precious 
icttaU  are  sent  into  the  vaults  of  the  Batik  of  Fn|_'l;ind  from 
Australia  and  California.  In  reality  the  sreat  source  of  wealth 
in  Linuuj,  is  the  canviULi  trade  which  il  uerionns  for  other 
Utions  of  Europe,  the  extent  of  her  manufactures,  and  the 
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supplying  foreign  states  with  capital  to  perform  many  of  their 
paolic  works,  railways  and  other  iHidertakiiigs.  The  iinport« 
of  groceries  and  raw  iiialeriaU  for  manufactures  are  certainly 
very  large,  but  there  is  a  continual  current  of  produce  aud 
bullion  passinr;  throui^h  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands,  on 
which  the  merchaut  i&viea  liis  toil  aa  it  passes,  and  addd  to  his 
accumulations. 

The  historian  rightly  says  in  another  place,  Uuit  without  pro- 
tection our  ohl  eountry  cnTinot  compete  in  agriculturaj  jtro- 
duce,  with  ayoun^  and  LT'nving  stnte.    The  reason  of  this  i:*, 
that  the  price  of  lahour  is  greater  in  the  one  tlian  in  tiie  other, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  there  is  uo  neces^siiy 
for  the  old  state  competiiit^  in  tliese  matters  at  all.    The  sur- 
plus of  the  interest  of  lier  capital  may  very  well  go  to  ioreigii 
lauds,  to  purchase  their  pecuhar  jiroduce.    Rome  was  fi:d  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  not  from 
the  plains  of  Itnl}-,  where  the  luxurious  vine  encumbered  tlip 
soil.    The  only  thing  which  the  impossibility  of  growing  corn 
in  this  country  profitably  without  protection  demonstrates,  is 
this,  that  England  has  reached  the  plethoric  state  in  the  career 
of  a  nation,  as  Rome  did  in  the  time  of  the  early  Emperors, 
and  the  sole  question  is  ln)w  long  that  condition  of  repletion 
can  last.    Tiie  nmount  of  ca[iit  ri!  wasted  every  year  in  j)r()lilles5 
undertakings  at  home  and  abroad  is  enormous,  shewing  tint 
good  iiive'=t  ments  are   difficult  to  be  found,  or  that  specu- 
lation    preferred  to  safe  transactions.    There  is  yet  no  symp- 
tom of  decay  in  the  body  politic,  the  current  of  life  sceoia 
to  run  freely  througii  itsveioSj  now  and  then  receiving  a  severe 
check  from  over  excitement.    Tf  thr  hiibble  of  tiie  state  jiur«c 
does  not  some  day  burst  and  carry  all  right  of  property  anav 
with  it,  tlip  machine  may  yet  hold  together  for  centuries,  aud 
defy  the  storms  wiiich  have  destroyed  so  many  coutmeot^l 
states. 

While  the  statesmen  of  (^reat  Hritnin  were  battling  fur  office 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Anti-corn  law  Eeague  and  pabHo 
opinion,  Ireland  was  advancing  steadily  towards  a  state 
desolation  from  which  nothinj'  but  the  iTiost  cnerirctic  measures 
could  even  partially  save  her.  We  have  seen  tiiat  as  e-irly  as 
the  month  of  October,  1845,  Lord  FIcytesbury  ami  uianv 
other  mlluential  men,  as  well  as  the  govfrmtient  In5j)ec/<'rs 
Professor  Liudley  and  Dr.  Lyun  Plajfair,  had  reported  to 
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tbecabinelt  that  tbepoUto  crop  was  mote  thao  half  destroy  ed, 
n.id  dire  distress  imminent  in  the  coantr;  parts.  Sir  IU>l>ert 
feci  vss  too  much  taken  up  by  his  straggle  with  his  own  party, 
to  paj  any  attention  to  the  pressing  wants  of  8  millions  of  peo  j  )1<  •. 
T!!eonIj  meisurc  lie  attempted  was  that  of  ordering  a  quantity 
of  Indjan  corn  on  account  of  the  govcrnnicnt  to  be  bought  m 
f  p  Uriiied  Stat«*s,  hut  this  was  too  insignilicaiit  a  means  to 
4niu['i  tor  the  purpose  of  liivertiiig  a  VFide  spread  calamity.  Iii- 
steid  of  alltviating  the  distress,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  an 
arms  act,  wliich  caused  his  ejection  from  oliice,  and  the  cabinet 
wbo  siieceeded  him  vainly  tried  to  introduce  a  amilar  bill,  but 
were  obliged  Co  withdraw  it.  Thus  the  old  system  of  coercion 
vii  Rfived  aninst  the  peasantry,  when  they  were  becoming 
ittlf  maddened  by  the  evils  which  impended  over  them.  The 
ffte  trade  act,  on  which  Feel  relied  for  averting  famine  by 
caosiug  a  large  importation  of  food,  was  not  passed  until  the 
itiildle  of  1816,  too  late  to  produce  any  decided  effect  for  ttie 
C04QiQg  season  of  dearth. 

Everj'  ouf  in  the  island  saw  that  famine  was  sure  to  set  in 
doring  the  winiL-r  of  lb  16-7.  The  small  farmers  were  nearly 
allroiueJ,  labour  was  not  to  be  had,  as  there  was  no  capital 
to  employ  vvorktiieii.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  tiilage-land  lay 
idk,  uAvrougbt^  in  the  spnug  ui  IblG,  during  which  aud  for 
INK  nonths  of  the  succeeding  summer,  the  calamity  was 
atcitsd,  only  by  the  retailing  of  Indian  meal  by  the  govern- 
Mat aad  some  employment  under  the  "Public  Works  Act." 
1^  greater  part  of  the  money  laid  out  in  this  last  manner  be* 
Gue  perfectly  useless  and  even  burdensome  to  the  country, 
Km  districts  of  which  had  to  repay  large  loans,  from  which 
^}  derived  no  advantage  whatever.  The  retailing  by  govern- 
Mni  officials  only  served  to  check  tlie  legitimate  course  of 
trade,  which  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  balanced  the  evil. 
The  proper  course  would  liave  been  either  to  have  opened  the 
|K/tb  aUogcLher  and  encourage  importation,  at  tlie  same  time 
idiancing  such  suuia  to  holders  of  laml^  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  to  have  caused  such  large 
purehsses  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Governmenty  as 
vonld  both  bring  down  the  market,  and  furnish  food  for  the 
multimde.  No  measures  of  the  kind  were  attempted  until 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  it  was  found  that  the  coon- 
ttv  vas  in  iUe  midst  oC  a  fearful  calamity. 
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We  do  not  mraii  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  tins  horrible 
tragedy,  by  which  hrtli'-a-niillion  of  human  beings  were  done 
to  d(  atli  under  the  slow  tortures  of  starvation.    There  are  verv 
few  grown  [icople  amongst  us,  who  do  not  remember  ihc  rni^ery, 
the  feeling  of  terror  which  pervaded  the  CDminunity,  as  each 
accoiHit  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  country  reached  the 
metropolis,  detailing  the  wretched  sufferings  of  the  poor  people, 
the  heart-breakini^  scenes  discovered  in  tlie  homesteads  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  vain  attempts  innde  at  untimely  aid.  Too 
late  was  the  public  money  wasted  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  roads 
of  the  country  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  useless  rubbish ; 
tiie  number  of  labourers  on  the  works  increased  from  40,000 
in  Se()teniber,  1846,  to  700,000  in  March,  1847,  and  tlieex- 
penscs  per  month  as  advanced  to  the  diti'erent  baronies,  from 
£75,000  to  £1,000,000  in  the  same  period.    Nine-tenths  of 
this  money  was  uselessly  expended,  completely  thrown  awav ; 
as  the  farm  labour  for  the  coming  ) ear  was  completely  nullitit  J, 
the  lands  were  left  deserted  and  untilled  ;  the  treasury  hid 
taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  reciprocal  action  of  society  in 
providing  for  its  members.    This  system  threatened  tu  make 
the  famine  permanent,  and  to  elVectually  prevent  the  people 
from  recovering  fron)  their  abject  state  of  misery.    In  fact  the 
executive  became  so  bewildered,  that  they  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  ;  on  account  of  their  former  remissness  they  were  obliged 
to  take  sudden  measures  ;  in  the  words  of  Lord  Broaglmin, 
It  is  impossible,  when  the  cry  of  hunger  prevails  over  the 
land — wiicn  there  is  the  melancholy  substance  as  well  as  tl.e 
cry — when  the  country  is  distracted  from  day  today  by  arrnimi- 
of  the  oiost  heart-rend  in  g  sj)ectacles  1  have  ever  heard  or  re;i(i 

of  that  at  sucli  a  moment,  with  sueli  feehngs 

pervading  millions  in  both  islands,  we  should  be  able,  cnlmlj 
and  deliberately,  to  take  up  a  question  of  permanent  pollcy> 
1  hold  to  be  utterly  and  necessarily  impossible/' 

It  was  not  until  January,  1847,  that  is  to  sav,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  hrst  serious  acrntii^ts  had  reached  iSir  Kohert 
Peel,  that  the  British  Government  brought  into  operaliou 
some  eti'cctual  i^eucral  measures'  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  sliil- 
ling  duty  on  wheat  was  takeu  oil,  tiie  navigation  laws  entinl/ 
suspended,  and  every  facility  given  for  trade  to  relieve  tlie 
wants  of  the  people.  The  Poor  J^aw  was  remodelled  and  ren- 
dered more  eilicieut  in  irelaud^  relief  committees  were  a^poiutedj 
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lad  the  traDsit  of  food  througb  the  coanirj  facilitated  in  every 
possible  way.  These  measures,  however,  did  not  produce  their 
full  effect  for  nearly  six  months,  and  the  pressure  on  the  out- 
door relief  of  ihe  unions  became  so  large  duritig  the  next 
twelve  montl)^,  that  700,000  persons  received  rations  outside 
the  walls  of  tiie  wurkhouses.  This  state  of  things  could  not 
List  lung  without  reducing  the  whole  population,  proprietors 
aod  poisantry,  to  a  cominuu  state  of  wuiit,  the  immediate  con- 
leqaeooe  being  that  the  rent  of  land  fell  from  80  to  SO  per 
oentk  uid  the  value  of  hooee  property  in  towns  from  50  to  80 
per  cent  The  effects  of  the  fomine  did  not  really  end  until 
the  jear  1850,  when  it  was  calculated  that  more  than  half-a- 
nillion  of  inhabitants  had  disappeaied  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
under  its  influence. 

Tlie  Irish  people  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  generous 
behaviour  of  the  British  penide,  who  subscribed  voluntarily 
£l7'.V and  to  the  Sociely  of  i'riends,  who  contributed 
£ii'>;L'|jU,  towards  relieving  the  general  distress.  Unfor- 
iUEiately  our  country  is  poor  in  money,  andean  never  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  repay  in  specie  the  debt  thus  iticurred, 
inU  England  should  never  forget  what  a  large  proportion  of 
titt  ddeuders  of  her  wealthy  military  and  naval,  have  been 
Md  in  the  Sister  Islsnd,  and  how  they  have  upheld  the 
^i|nky  of  the  crown  and  the  national  honour  on  the  blesk 
Wig!ii.<  over  Scbastopol,  and  in  India.  There  is  one  assertion 
of  iliaon«  however,  respecting  the  moiu  y  advanced  from  the 
trFj5ury,  which  requires  to  be  very  largely  qualified.  He  says 
that  "between  public  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  nearly 
aght  millions  sterling  were,  in  two  years,  bestowed  by  Great 
Bntain  upon  Ireland — an  example  of  niagniticent  liberality 
unparalleled  in  any  former  age  or  country,  and  forming  not  tlic 
least  honourable  feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals." 
Fmia  ?uch  statement  it  would  appear  to  any  foreign  reader, 
tkitthe  two  countries  were  essentially  distinct,  having  separate 
citibequers,  that  Ireland  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the 
Isiperial  Treasury,  had  no  voice  or  right  in  the  disposal  of  its 
foiids;  or  it  ir.ight  even  seem  that  the  hard  cash  came  out  of 
the  very  pockets  of  John  Bull  himself.  Is  anything  said  of 
the  large  additions  made  to  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  since 
d>e  Union,  three  times  greater  than  was  stipulated  in  the  con* 
<litions  uf  the  Act  of  1800,  on  account  of  the  wars  and  e\- 
igeodes  of  Britain^  or  of  the  burthens  heaped  on  the  ItmU 
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people  in  oonaeqaence.  But  the  position  is  very  much  lessened 
in  importance  by  tho  foot  timl  move  than  $i  millione^  having 
been  lefied  on  the  bBfonies  by  presentment  sessions,  was  iiable 
to  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  and  that  the  temainder  onlj  was  a 
free  gift  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Do  we  not  remember  what  dKaetroiia  effieola  the  heavy 
poor-rates^  levied  for  a  aeries  of  years  in  order  to  repay  ikoB 
government  loan,  prodoced  all  through  the  land  and  in  all 
classes  of  society  ?  The  enormous  depreciation  of  properiyj  and 
the  long  continued  drain  of  the  hone  and  sinew  of  the  popols- 
tion  by  emigration,  redooed  this  country  to  the  lowest  ebb,  notil 
a  tarn  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  come  about,  by  the  liberation 
of  capital  through  the  £nmimbered  Bstates  Court,  and  the  ex- 
tensive change  of  tlic  proprieton  of  the  soil.   To  what  was  all 
this  owing  ?   To  the  dilatory  eondnct  of  the  execative  under 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  more  intent  npon  plotting  against 
his  own  party  to  retain  himself  in  power,  andaSt  the  aame  time 
earry  the  Free  Trade  Bill  through  the  honse,  than  to  provide 
against  a  famine,  which  he  mast  have  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
We  have  shewn  that  he  was  forewarned  at  least  a  year  before 
the  distress  actually  commenced  ;  he  did  not  forearm  himseiff 
ai  ! (I  the  oonsequeaoe  was  a  Ices  to  Great  Britain  of  more  than 
four  millions  of  money,  and  to  Ireland  a  fall  in  property  to  five 
times  that  amount,  coupled  with  a  deficit  of  one-fourth  the 
population.    If  a  proper  remonatrootion  of  the  Poor  Laws  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  commencement  of  1^46,  as  was  after- 
wards done  late  in  ^47,  a  liberal  distribution  of  money  by 
means  of  the  proaentment  sessions  and  Labour  Act  passed 
through  the  country,  and  the  ports  opened  to  the  importation 
of  corn,  Ireland  would  not  Imve  had  to  deplore  the  waste  of 
human  lik  and  the  exodus  of  her  people,  or  England  the 
worse  than  useless  squandering  of  her  treasure.    No  human 
foresight  would  have  completely  prevented  the  calamities  of 
that  season,  but  in  all  probability  timely  aid  would  bav« 
cheeked  them  and  alleviated  the  enormous  distress. 

In  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  ^}  milHoos 
of  souls  iu  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  free- 
trade,  Allison  endeavours  to  found  some  argument  in  favour 
of  protection.  The  consecutiveness  of  it  we  do  not  see; 
looks  like  tlie  well«known  logical  error,  post  Aocy  ergo  prop^ 
koc.  U  would  app^r  to  us  rather,  that  if  grain  had  been  let 
in  duty  free,  at  the  time  (October,  ]a45}  when  Sir  Boberi 
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Pftl  in  his  raemoire  declares,  he  hud  formed  llie  opinion  that 
ikt  corn  Uvrs  could  not  stund,  much  of  the  subsequent  mieety 
would  bftine  been  prevented.  A  very  absuid  notion  wis  at  one 
tine  got  op  by  tiic  protectioni8ta«  asserted  bj  Lord  Stanley^  and 
Imded  on  an  allegation  of  Biahop  Hnghea,  who  had  gone 
ynoogh  some  of  the  districts  of  WeifonI  and  Cork,  thnt  the 
crop  of  oats  in  '46  and  '46  was  immense,  and  completely 
raiicient  for  the  support  of  the  entire  population.  This  had 
been  s«5cvenited  for  a  long  time  with  such  pertinacity  that 
it  lortnetl  the  chief  answer  to  tlie  argument  for  the  relief  of 
Iri-i!]  distress,  and  post|>oned  the  adoption  of  aricfinatt* 
nicii^ure:;.  The  fact  was  tint  the  oat  crop  never  formed  alifth 
pArtof  that  of  the  potato,  the  main  food  of  the  people,  ntid 
ctwltl  not  have  carried  ihcm  through  raore  thau  ihrte  or  luur 
mtiifl  in  the  year. 

TIm  uDmenee  enngratkm  which  tnceeeded  the  ISunlne  in 
hdtiMl,  to  vnch  an  extent  thai  neaily  (wo  millione  of  the 
fopalation  left  h€f  shores  in  ten  years,  is  also  ascribed  by  Sir 
Aidnbald  (o  the  ( fTi  cts  <vf  f^trade,  in  destroying  the  market 
farlmfa  com.    Tins  statement  is  also  completely  erroneoas, 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  other  countries  being  mainly 
^'.r\2  to  the  pressure  of  the  burthens  on  land,  poor  rates  and 
ivj  'a\.  whicli  ill  some  localities  reached  such  a  ficjure,  as  not 
^wij  to  sweep  awn?  nearly  the  entire  of  the  landJord's  income^ 
bdt  to  render  it  moraliy  impossible  that  the  small  tenants  could 
fliakc  a  hvclihood  out  of  their  holdings.    Severnl  clergymen 
irfthe  Establifelicd  Church,  in  some  districts,  lost  aluiust  their 
vhoie  rent  charge,  by  the  deductions  made  from  it  for  poor 
ntat,  on  aeoomit  of  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the  ponndage 
Md  be  snbtmeted  in  the  entirety.  As  we  have  before  shewn, 
t!ie  general  efiects  of  the  famine  and  free  tiade  on  Ireland, 
luve  been  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial;  they  have  changed 
tlu)  hsfaits,  food,  and  method  of  cultivation  of  the  peasantry ; 
tSfT  hare  altered  their  system  of  agriculture  to  one  more 
sailed  to  the  climate  of  the  i.^laiid,  and  although  her  people 
have  pn5sed  through  an  ordeal  Fcnrcely  cqnrdled  in  historr, 
yti  site  baj?  been  chastened  and  puntied,  and  the  moat  useful 
rf?ult«  are  ei{>ected  to  follow. 

We  shall  pasp  over  the  account  given  of  the  Railway  mania, 
•nd  the  cou««triiction  of  the  iron  roads  in  Great  liritnin,  in  a 
lew  words*   The  great  extension  of  these  highways  in  England 
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have  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in  facilitating  comnioce  and 
manufactures,  but  the  enormous  coat  at  which  tbej  were 
originally  couatroctcd,  and  the  extensions  on  which  some  of 
the  main  lines  have  foolishly  entered,  will  prevent  them  frotn 
ever  producing  a  lemnnerative  return  for  the  capital  spent. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  been  gradually 
developed,  aud  no  branches  made  which  were  not  absolutely 
required.    In  this  re8|>ect  Franee,  and  indeed  Ireland,  have 
adopted  a  more  jadicions  system,  and  nnless  the  rivahry  of 
companies  or  absurd  extensions  swallow  up  all  the  proBts,  we 
bid  fair  in  this  country  to  have  some  of  the  best  paying  ml- 
ways  on  the  face  of  the  globe.   It  is  impossible  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  traffic  on  cars  or  coaches;  the  steam 
engine  will  never  be  ramiEed  over  the  country,  as  Biancooi'i 
routes  have  been ;  the  trains  require  to  be  fed  at  the  various 
stations  by  horse  labour.   There  is  another  matter  also  in 
connection  with  the  English  railways,  which  at  once  strikes 
any  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is 
particularly  revolting  to  the  eyes  of  any  foreigner  on  bis  £nt 
arrival  in  these  countries.   This  is  the  disgraceful  species  of 
accommodation  afforded  to  second  class  passengers  througboat 
the  kingdom.    It  is  strange  that  the  English  publicy  so  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  comforts,  have  never  tried  to  compel  the 
difi'erent  companies  to  improve  their  carriages,  and  give  some 
reasonable  amount  of  ease  to  travellers,  instead  of  obligiiig 
them  to  sit  on  bare  benches,  and  have  their  backs  stripped  bj 
wooden  boards*   A  monopoly  of  the  highways  has  been  handed 
over  to  private  enterprize)  but  there  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Grown  or  Parliament  some  means  of  checking  the  abuse 
of  that  mottopolv«   The  reason  for  treating  the  second  classes 
in  this  niggardly  and  parsimonious  manner  is  obvious,  to 
endeavour  to  drive  them  into  the  first  class  contrary  to  ^leir 
inchnations  and  purses ;  but  these  companies,  who  are  to  a 
certain  extent  servants  of  the  comnmrnty,  have  no  right  to 
treat  the  public  with  such  indignity.    Such  a  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  either  iu  Germany  or  France, 
notwithstanding  all  our  boastings  of  freedom  and  independence. 
It  is  a  course  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  railways 
themselves ;  their  chief  support  for  pa^nger  traffic  lies  in  the 
middle  classes,  who  go  about  the  country  on  mercantile  or 
professional  business,  and  they  ought  to  afford  every  leasonabie 
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iceomtuoiiiiiiuu  to  ibeir  be?t  customers.  The  first  class  car- 
riagea  in  this  coaotrj  are  not  io  auy  way  saperior  to  the  second 
mm  in  m&ay  parts  of  Germtnr  ami  Franoe»  for  ioatanoe  the 
lines  from  lUs  to  Ljom^  a^a  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin.  The 
second  class  earriagea  here  are  aa  miserable  or  more  bo  than 
the  third  elaas  there,  and  the  fisra  of  the  second  class  here 
m  cqoal  to  those  of  the  first,  and  greater  by  a  third  than  tbo^e 
of  the  second,  on  the  continent.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  construction  of  our  lines  hccn  mucli  greater.  That 
is  Terr  true,  but  the  fares  are  gi  t  ;iU  r  m  proportion,  and  the 
ajico'r-niodaiiori  ought  to  be  at  least  as  good.  The  only  rail- 
way Ac  know  of,  which  has  shewn  any  proper  attention  to 
public  requirements  in  im^  respect,  is  that  from  Dublin  to 
Kiagstown ;  the  second  class  carriages  are  neatly  cushioned, 
ad  liaed  inaide  with  mahogany  Teneer»  and  a  proportional 
■Ifaoiage  ia  derived  to  the  shareholders^  who  have  been  able 
to  divide  8  and  9  per  eent^  altboogh  several  miles  of  the 
eobAuknent  oost  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  per  mile.  No 
better  aignment  could  be  used  in  favour  of  improvements  in 
nmages ;  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  subject  has  not 
^  properly  agitated»  aa  that  of  the  hotels  was  aboot  two 
jars  ago. 

h.  l*>4o  two  measures  were  passed  by  Sir  Robert  Peci,  which 
«mu  a  considerabk'  amouitt  of  liberahty  on  the  part  of  the 
|«»6Mment  to\\  ;utib  the  Eomaii  Catliolics  of  Ireland.  The 
intof  these  wus  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Gmbam,  on 
tkMiof  May»  for  the  erectioD  of  the  three  colleges,  now  ealled 
IbQnBen'sUiuvenitiesofBdfast,  Cork  and  Qalway.  They 
vm  iamediatelj  nicknamed,  *'  Qodlesa  OoUeges/'  on  acoonnt 
€f  the  absence  of  any  species  of  religious  teachings  within  their 
Villi.  The  Boman  Uatholic  Gleigy  have  discountenanced 
tiieoi  ever  since,  because  they  are  not  submitted  entirely  to 
tbdr  control,  and  are  liable  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  extension 
of  Church  of  England  doctrines.  This  appears  to  ii^  to  bs  a 
luicidal  course  to  takej  if  the  priests  had  supported  at  iu-st 
Ibese  colleges,  which  were  regarded  with  a  iireat  degree  of 
odium  by  the  Protestant.^,  ibcy  would  ultimatciy  have  gained 
tDtire  dominion  lu  theui,  and  used  them  for  the  purposes  of 
ttwir  religion,  almost  as  exclusively  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Ws  brnn  dedicated  to  those  of  the  Established  Charoh. 

The  second  meaenre  was  that  of  increasing  the  grant  to 
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Maynooth  College  from  £9,000,  to  £Mfi^9,  a  Tcwr.  This  is 
one  of  those  BabjMts  whicb  Alison  csiiiiot  spfproech,  wttlMiiit 
shewing  an  amowit  oC  bigotry,  iutolernnee,  and  ignorMioe» 

which  should  disprrace  i\w  columnB  of  the  highest  Cborch-Twy 
print  in  the  Empire.    He  ssys  that  this  Act  was    fniined  with 
the  view  of  elevating  the  character  of,  and  liMBiiqs  the  pc^iticaJ 
danger  from,  the  Catholic  Cleifiy ;    ,    •    .     .    it  vas  in- 
tended lo«leTatetbe  condition  and  acqnilreilieats  of  theOtholie 
Clergy,  and  bring  them  more  into  barmony  with  the  gotwnh 
tneiit  of  the  slate,  and  it  hai  had  just  the  opposite  WTeel; 
it  has  lowered  t\\e  standard  both  of  their  ednoatinn  and 
ideas,  nnd  rendered  them,  more  than  ever,  the  irreooneiiesMe 
enemies  of  the  Protectant  Estublifihinait."    And  tkm  nason 
which  he  assigns  for  this  is  as  follows:  ^  that  the  yonng  priests 
are  now  edooated  at  home,  inelead  of  abroad,  and  thereby  be- 
oone  more  iin])regnated  than  eftr,  with  the  bigotry  and  violsot 
iSeelings,  which  centuries  of  dissension  have  engewdered  bctweea 
the  mal  Chnrches  in  Ireland/'  and  that  they  are  broop^ 
^  aader  the  direct  control  of  a  body  nneh  inlenor  m  aoqans- 
Moent^  and  VMoh  more  inflamed  in  passion,  titan  my  foreign 
liieranchy — the  Romish  OJergy^f  ir«4and.''    (Mainlyt  if  sU 
the  Protestants  in  this  conutry  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
this  Scotch  Historian,  the  nnfortonate  people  here  might 
cspect  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  state  of  abject  degradation, 
in  which  they  were  nt  one  lime  Ijeld  by  religions  intolerance. 
The  cfi'ectot  tins  small  grant  made  by  the  Tmperial  Parliaii.ent, 
has  been  directly  the  feverne  of  what  is  attribiu^  to  it  bv  S  r 
Archibald  ;  ii  has  reconciled  a  great  many  of  the  Irish  Ec(  '<  ^  ■ 
astics  to  British  rule,  to  whicli  they  wore  fonnerlv  traitors,  u 
hn5  i^h  cn  tlicm  a  soiall  yet  binding  inter^t  in  the  state,  and 
has  served  to  elevate  them  considerably  in  the  scale  of  society. 
If  tlie  education  given  at  Mavnooth  does  imt  produce  as 
polished  t^'witlcmcii  or  learned  scholars  as  those  who  lormerlf 
rcliirneil  here  from  forpitrii  universities,  the  i*ult  hcs  only  iu 
the  insufficiency  of  the  a:rMnT,  which  docs  not  give  scope enouc'' 
for  the  oulii^ation  of  the  higlter  hrmiclies  of  learning,  i-*^ 
the  jroverument  endow  a  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  con- 
sistently with  the  waiit^  ul  the  |)enp!e,  ns  Qneni  Elizabeth 
tiiai  of  Trinity  Cnllepp  for  ]\ct  faTounte  Protestantism,  '^^^^^ 
a  iihort  iwue,  utuier  the  guidance  of  a  Newman,  flic  traclnrig 
such  an  Institutiort  will  e(]ual  ! hut  of  say  foreign  iiO^}(i^^ 
Louvain,  Salamanca,  or  «St.  Umer. 
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•  The  charge  made  against  the  Irish  priesthood,  that  the  May- 
MoUl  grant'*  has  lowered  the  standard  of  their  education  and 
ideis,  and  rendered  them  more  than  ever  the  irreconcileablc 
eoemies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,"  is  one  of  these 
•Nertions,  worthy  of  a  Spooner,  which  wantonly  and  recklessly 
■ideio  the  blind  heat  of  party  spirit,  liave  a  most  pernicious  ell'ect 
in  maintaining  religious  antagonism  in  Ireland.  Never  were 
the  Roman  Cathulic  clergy  more  inclined  to  shew  a  friendly 
ieeling  towards  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  than  at 
■nent;  at  the  lastelection  they  supported  many  candidates  ot  the 
Mtabiished  Church  and  high  Tory  principles,  in  pret'erence  to 
Ben  of  their  own  persuasion  of  more  liberal  siindes  of  opinion. 
Several  of  them  avowed  their  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  en- 
deavour to  ed'cct  some  conciliation  between  parties  of  ditlerent 
creeds,  and  to  do  away  with  religious  dissension,  so  injurious  to 
the  country.  Alison,  however,  has  picked  up  these  notions  from 
Utt  columns  of  some  English  prints,  and  composes  them  into 
icnlable  history,  without  making  any  enquiry  as  to  their 
ftiandaiion  iu  fact. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  question  debated  in  Ireland, 
■Mg  persons  of  liberal  opinions,  whether  the  Roman  Catholio 
ekqj  ought  not  to  receive  a  direct  stipend  from  the  state, 
Mwvbat  similar  to  that  which  is  afforded  in  France.  This 
i»tttt  had  been  formerly  mooted  in  O'Counell's  time,  and  was 
■idfttone  period  to  have  received  much  attention  from  him; 
^  tht  priesthood  then  were  placed  in  a  much  more  antagou- 
■tie  position  towards  government  than  they  are  at  present, 
■dit  is  said  they  could  not  be  induced  to  accede  to  any  pro* 
poMl  of  the  kind.  Circumstances  are  now  very  much  changed ; 
tlw  parochial  income  of  many  has  been  very  much  reduced  by 
tbe  distress  and  emigration  of  their  flocks.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  would  be  glad  to  exchange  their  precarious  livings 
|iv  certain  salaries ;  others  are  known  to  be  anxious  for  th« 
uiUtoduction  of  such  a  system.  Any  English  ministry,  which 
imU  be  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the  influence  of  the 
PrieeU  at  elections,  could  not  adopt  a  surer  method  than  that 
of  iDakiog  them  stipendiaries  of  the  crown,  as  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  people  have  a  great  distrust  of  any  one  who  receives 
t  pension  from  government.  The  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independent  action  of 
tbe  Roman  Oatliolic  clergy,  who  ought  to  consider  well  the 
uUerest  of  their  flocks,  before  they  accept  a  boon,  the  practical 
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effect  of  whicli  must  be  to  nullify  their  political  influence. 
Tiiey  stand  nlunc  between  the  poor  tenant  and  the  undue 
pressure  of  landlordism  ;  they  may  be  said  in  certain  cases  to 
Lave  abused  their  position,  or  interfered  with  too  much  jierson- 
ality  in  party  contests,  but  they  alone  have  been  able  to  arouse 
the  Innd  holders  to  freedom  in  voting,  by  uniting  them  together 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  proprietors  or  their  agents. 

There  is  a  short  notice  of  three  pages  given  of  the  rising  in 
1848,  niid  the  triuls  of  the  principal  conspirators.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  principal  points  historically  correct,  but  the 
writer  makes  a  very  strange  mistake  in  stating  that  Meagher 
•*  was  tried  in  Dublin  by  Chief  Justice  Blackmore"  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  received  sentence  in 
Dublin  from  Blackburne,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
Some  justice  is  done  to  tlie  manly  spirit  and  bold  demeanour 
of  the  accused  after  their  trial,  although  he  casts  a  stigma  upon 
those  who  escaped  from  Australia,  by  saying  they  *'  had  broken 
their  parole."  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  many 
persons  of  known  worth  consulted  at  the  time,  but  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  the  press  in  England  and  the  antipopular  party 
in  Ireland,  to  continue  their  exclusion  from  their  native  land. 
The  attempt  at  insurrection  was  unfortunate,  lame  and  unsup- 
ported by  popular  feeling  throughout  the  country.  Without 
sucli  a  support  no  rebellion,  however  just,  could  be  successful. 
One  feature,  however,  marked  this  one ;  a  good  number  of  tbe 
priests,  who  had  joined  the  movement  at  the  commencement, 
favoured  the  formation  of  the  clubs,  and  gave  very  strong 
assurance  of  energetic  assistance,  suddenly  drew  back  when  the 
danger  came,  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  enterprize,  and 
left  the  leaders  alone  and  unsupported  to  do  battle  against  the 
troops.  One  parish  priest  in  the  South  of  Tipperarj  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  body  of  150  iiorse- 
men,  his  own  parisiiioners,  who  called  on  him  to  lead  them  to 
the  '*  war,"  to  fight  the  red-coats.  He  very  wisely  for  himself 
declined,  harangued  the  troop  upon  the  high-road  by  moon- 
light, and  caused  them  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  other  subjects  in  this  seventh  volume  are  so  multifarious, 
principally  concerning  passages  of  continental  history,  and  the 
revolution  of  184S  in  France,  that  it  would  require  much  more 
than  our  allotted  space  to  give  any  just  idea  of  their  treatment. 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  liere  in  concluding  this 
article,  with  passing  a  definite  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Sir 
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Archibald  Alison  as  a  \\rir  .T  and  lii>t  'li.m.  His  rlaira  to  t  ie- 
gartce,  correctiiess,  or  vii.'our  orcompn-itiDii,  must,  be  altogether 
igoored ;  his  numerous  nn-iakc-s  bottibustic  flights,  and  a«- 
grammatical  expressions,  long  since  p  )int(;d  out  by  terj  able 
writen  id  former  volumes,  have  reduced  his  eharaeter  as  a 
vnterof  the  English  language  tea  very  iovr  standard*  Many 
examples  of  his  gruss  faults  of  style  mi^ht  be  brought  forward 
bom  the  pages  we  are  rcviewing;'a  few  passages  will  suffice  to 
the  futility  of  any  pretension  on  his  part  to  raok  with 
iiuLue,  or  even  with  Macaulay. 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  made  bv  Sir  llohert  Peel  to  indnrr 
hiscoLeagu-  s  in  the  cubiiiet  to  support  Iimh  in  parsing  the  re|)eal 
of  the  corn  laws,  he  proceeds  tiius  :  "  Wiiile  these,  ininisteri:il 
difficulties  and  arrangements,  6{y  jcith  (he  future  J  ate  uf  the 
Brilish  Empire,  and  of  coinujercc  tiirough  jut  the  world,  were 
^  fngrea  iu  the  elevated  politieal  regions,  the  public  mind 
nNaddeoly  shaken  by  an  an  nooncemenl,  &c."  Howiu  the  name 
«f  wonder  can  "difficulties  and  arrangetnents"  become  %  with 
f^,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  progrets  in  the  elevatetlpoii' 
^T^iomf  The  wildest  fancy  of  die  merest  poetaster, 
co^W  never  produce  such  a  mixture  of  absurd  imi^es,  as  arc 
^pre?entpd  to  the  reader.  Again,  at  the  very  end  of  this 
'to?,  describing  the  poliry  of  Louis  Philippe\s  reign  in 

genml  term?,  and  the  caii.-^es  of   hi.'^  downfall,  he  reaciies  a 
climax,  and  harpiiiLT  on  the  s;unc  idea  for  half  a  page, 
brings  it  to  this  lerminai ion  :  "Cradled  in  treachery 
jj^fttson,  his  throne   was  overturned  by  treachery  and 
He  had  driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bene- 
iMo  exilci  and  sent  him  a  discrowned  wanderer  into 
^mi  haKb ;  and  he  himself  was  by  the  consequence  of  his 
acts,  driven  into  exile,  and  sent/  a  discrowned  and  dis* 
wrfited  fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the  shores  of 
ti3€  stranger."    Here  is  a  weak  aniithesi:^,  eked  out  by  a  re- 
petition of  certain  words,  one  of  which,  *'  discrowned,"  seems 

be  coined  for  the  oecusion,  and  endinir  in  a  "  melancholy" 
wiiine,  suutd  to  the  lugubrious  verses  of  Dunte,  Of  the  disiual 
Pi^of  the  Sorrowis  of  VVerler. 

Asahiatorian  Alison  certainly  comes  up  pretty  well  to  the 
Bsenbed  to  Dr.  Johnson.     He  masses  together  a  very 
-fge  anKmnt  of  facts  and  statistics,  ranges  them  according  to 
tbctt  ehroaological  order,  and  gives  them  some  degree  of  co- 
■Rwe  by  phUosophical  remarks  and  inferences.   But  he  also 
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launches  frequently  out  into  long  disquisitions,  historical  essay:?, 
totally  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of  narrative,  and  fit  ouiy 
to  shew  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer  on  certain  sub- 
jects.   His  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  politics  are  so 
impregnated  with  ronservalisuj  and  protection,  that  the  conti- 
nual recurrence  ot  the  same  views  and  arguments  create  a 
weariness  in  conning  over  the  lencrthy  pages.    His  extreme 
high  church  notions,  and  evident  anli[):ithy  lu  anything  litxral 
either  iu  religion  or  government,  marks  hira  at  once  as  a  mttt: 
exponent  of  party  principles,  with  which  he  is  so  strongly 
iinbucil,  that  they  impart  a  deep  dye  to  ins  consideration  of 
ail  national  questions.     It  is  the  vice  of  our  age  of  literature, 
that  all  the  writers  of  the  day  serve  their  appreDtice«bip  lo 
letters,  either  to  the  press,  the  magazines  or  the  l<evievt»  end 
thereby  obtain  a  discursive  style  of  composition,  most  aiunileil 
to  tbe  tceaUaent  of  hiBlorictl  •ubjeotn    llaoiulay  in  the  iB* 
troduction  to  bis  greet  work«  edoiite  tbat  he  lays  bimadf  opie 
to  the  reproach  ol  deaoendiog  belov  the  dignity  of  histofj, 
but  proferaes  his  desire  to  draw  apkasiag  pietm     the  £^|> 
lish  pablie.    Alison  evideatlj  auns  at  atteining  the  Mghsit 
point  of  eminenoe,  to  whteh  neither  his  style  nor  bia  views  sn 
likely  to  entitle  him.   There  is  one  merits  bomrer,  vbich  ws 
cannot  deny  him,  and  which  may  go  a  great      in  veoonsiliw 
his  readers  to  the  great  defects  of  his  composition  ;  bit  voit 
must  be  regarded  as  a  Indd  record  of  the  principel  oecnrrenoes 
thronghout  Europe^  for  the  bst  half  eentniy»  and  as  such  will 
be  referred  to  aa  authoritative  in  future  times.   The  pcrsprer- 
ance,  industry  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  now  nearly 
brought  to  a  close  the  lengthened  labour  of  perhaps  twentj 
years,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  the  resources  of  a  stroog 
mind  and  a  vigorous  purpose  to  aocomplish  an  allotted  tasL 
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1.  fyeeck  of  Her  Mo*£  Graeiom  Majetty,  delivered  /ram  iie 
Ikrone,  Hmm  t^Lorde,  M  ikt  epmn^  9/ ike  Und  Semen 
of  the  jBfueni  ParUament,  Tkmwhw  iie  i&kd  cfDeeemker, 
1858. 

t,  FarlSameniafw  Oovemmeni  eeneiilered  rejhenee  to  a 
M^hrm  effartlameiU^'^  Buay  by  Bari  Qrijf,  Londoa : 
R^clniTd  fientle^y  New^  Burffngtaii-stKet^  1858. 

S.  "PatWmeiUafff  Bejhrm,  Hew  tie  liepreeentatum  may  Be 
amended^  sq/e/y,  gr^iumtfy  and  effeeUveh,  Reprinted,  with 
additbDs,  from  the  **Glok'J*  London:  Loogmftn,  Brown, 
Green,  Longaian,  and  fioberU^  1858. 

4*  B^erm  Faa^flkis  ami  PttUmBtd  J^clM^pauim, 

8qk«  eight  and  iweuij  years  1^  "  JS^orm"  «a«  a  word  to 
ctMjjniQ  wiUi !    The  British  isles  were  roused  with  a  vengeance 
fmm  their  propriety,  and  throughout  their  length  and  breadtli 
ptopiieU  Qt  good  and  (prophets  of  evil  omen  alike  were  most 
oositjf  at  work,  enlighteuing  or  ffighlenia^  the  lieges  uuii 
Vbeir  vaticinations  of  the  wonders  of  good  or  of  evil  t  luit  were 
W  ua.'^'t  upon  us  the  moment  his  tlien  JilojesLy  W  ilium  the 
or  a  rojal  Cominis&iuik  tor  biia,  should  in  the  old  Nor- 
aHO-French  oC  tJw  loug  estuhlbhed  foriQula.  aunounce  his 
«a(  (0  the  puiitig  of  the  Belbnn-3Ul  iuto  latr. 

To  ihoie  vho  t^d  not  {lerwMial  esfiecteace  of  the  times  ve 
^peak  of.  Of  who  do  not  cave  to  telreah  their  weakened  n  cqI- 
iectiow  o{  thtm,  bjr  tnnimg  over  mustj  old  hies  of  the  New9* 
papers  of  the  day,  we  do  not  know  if  there  oan  he  a  better  waj 
of  giving  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  extravagance  of  anticipntioiia 
and  prediclioiis  in  tiiose  days  prevailing,  than  by  rcitrring 
iheiij  to  tiie  recently  published  **  Forliou  oj  a  Diai'i/  of  Thouan 
lidiAt.K,  Ji^qr" — a  look  uhieh  despite  the  value h^-sucj^s  of  its 
0|iiiiio;i5  and  the  scdaLu  and  sulemn  triflmg  away  oi  liie  ttiiich 
U  records,  is  vet  readable  Qoough,  on  uccouut  ul  the  periods 
which  it  embiaccs^  ami  the  soenea  aud  pcrsonagea  vsioi% 
wboiB  the  author  mov^.  It  is  true  that  he  appears  only  9A 
the  meejpin^  philosopher  of  the  time^  and  good  and  sound 
eomai  reason  he  haa  for  it,  aa  is  abundantlj  shown  in  the  evor* 
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recurring  records  of  his  baffled  aspirings  after  place.  But  in 
the  lengths  to  which  he  goes  in  speculation  on  the  consequences 
of  the  Reform  measure,  the  strength  of  his  expressions  and  the 
evident  intensity  of  his  feehngs  on  the  subject,  he  is  no  inapt 
type  of  the  excited  prophets  upon  tlie  other,  as  well  as  upon 
his  own  side  of  the  qnestion. 

If,  in  this  our  sublunar  state  of  change  and  hurry  and  per- 
petual whirl  and  interweaving  of  human  affairs,  we  could  even 
for  a  brief  space,  really  abstract  ourselves  from  personal  share 
in  that  which  is  passing  immediately  around  and  before  our 
eyes,  and  of  which  indeed  we  find  ourselves  in  our  own  des- 
pite, incessantly  a  part,  what  sage  and  sound  and  profoundly 
calm  reflections  and  comments  should  we  not  then  doubtless 
make  upon  the  versatility,  the  extravagance,  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  opinion,  expression,  and  action  among  our  fellow-beings 
engaged  in  the  business  of  everyday  life.  Impossible,  however, 
as  is  this  abstraction,  and  unfit  as  we  personally  may  be  for 
playing  the  censors  of  our  generation,  still  we  shall  not  refrain 
from  an  endeavor  to  review,  with  at  least  the  assumption  of 
judicial  calmness  and  impartiality,  what  we  have  ourselves 
seen  and  known  to  take  place  in  the  public  mind  during  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  much 
agitated  question  of  Reform. 

First  came  the  violent  stage  already  noticed,  when  all  man- 
ner of  predictions,  the  most  opposed  in  nature  and  tendency, 
but  most  alike  in  vehemence  and  extravagance,  were  freely 
hazarded,  as  to  the  results  of  Reform.    Then,  when  the  sorely 
contested  measure  at  length  had  passed  and  was  actually  in 
operation,  without  bringing  about  a  verification  of  their  predic- 
tions to  either  division  of  the  self-constituted  Prophets,  came  the 
season  of  mutual  objurgation  and  recrimination — the  one 
party  imputing  the  shortcomings  of  the  measure  to  the  other's 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  the  accusation  being 
retaliated  with  the  char^-e  of  a  reckless  disturbance  of  a  long 
settled  state  of  things,  and  an  unjustifiable  risking  of  wild  re- 
volution for  ends  so  utterly  insignificant.    But  to  these  mutual 
attacks  came  soon  to  be  added  the  common  assault  upon  both 
of  a  party  then  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  of  note, — the 
ultras  of  Reform,  or  *'  Chartists,"  as  they  choose  to  designate 
themselves.  Of  thuse  "  impracticables"—  to  use  the  designation 
speedily  and  deservedly  given  to  them  by  others, — a  portion, 
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no(k)abt,wereboufcbt,  mistaken  enthusiasts,  dreamiiigofasUte of 
perfeclioD  for  our  institunous,  which  is  in  truth  denied  to  man 
here  btluw  aud  to  his  works.    The  less  honest  portion,  shrewdlj 
SDspected  to  bo  far  Uie  larger,~laboufed  in  the  J«li-Beforai 
itferet^  hj  disturbiog,  diatractiDg,  and  with  reckletf  and  in- 
tolennt  damor,  and  even  the  use  of  physical  force,  arresting 
ud  defeating  the  exertions  of  modemte  men  to  efifecl  rational 
lod  moderate  amendment. 

This  could  not  last.    Tiie  Anti-Heforin  party,  L  e.  the  one 
opculy,  ;\vowedly,  and  fiom  the  first  known  by  this  designation, 
ceased  through  very  shame,  to  objurgate  in  its  old  strain,  seeing 
liiat  king  (or  qifeen  )  lords  and  commons  remained  prt-tty  much 
b  statu  quo,  nu(\Mth?tandnjg  that  Reform  bad  "  bccuiiie  a 
ptat  fact,"  and  sluucd  no  symptoms  of  tumbling  down  into 
common  ruin,  under  iis  uuarcbic  influence.    Tiie  moderate  re- 
fereers,  disgusted  at  the  abuse,  turmoil  and  contestation  they 
W  beoi  auSjected  to^  and  indeed  divided  amongst  themselven^ 
ttaaed  anvthing  like  connected  effort  at  further  reforms.  And 
the  tnbiuent  mtras  had  so  thoroughly  done  their  work,  that 
Mitber  were  they  able  to  cut  oat  new  mischief  for  them^^elve8J 
nor  was  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  employ  them  further, 
ind  thus  came  third  in  order  the  season  of  inertness,  inaction, 
ijf  seeming,  if  not  real  indifference  to  further  political 

liiis  season  has  endured  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  indeed 
ippesr?  not  to  be  quite  al  an  eud  even  now  ;  when  certain 
orgais  of  parties  are  so  busily  at  work  endeavoring  to  persuade 
tb  country  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  oonstitu* 
iioaal  change.   It  may  be  aot  or  it  rosy  he  only  a  false  alarm. 
Cotaui  it  is  that  no  such  over*cloudingb  of  the  political  hori- 
SBo,— 410  such  ominooa  motterings  of  the  growling  thunder  of 
popular  fury — no  such  social  agitations  and  excitations  as 
kralded  the  advent  of  the  last  measure  of  Beform,  are  as  yet 
noticeable,  although  possibly  they  may  be  imminent.    Whether  « 
or  no,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  intri?isic  ititcrest  of 
the  subject,  and  taking  it  either  as  merely  a  matter  of  remote 
speculation,  or  as  likely  to  have  a  speedy  and  most  praclical 
appbcaiion,  we  have  esteemed  it  wortliy  of  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  and  have  accordingly  entered  upon  the  discussion. 

Oiie  rather  significant  point  of  diil'erence  between  the  state 
of  things  in        in  reference  in  Beform,  and  that  uhaervable 
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at  present,  would  appear  to  be  this  ;  that,  whereas  at  the  former 
period  the  people  generally,  in  addition  to  the  middle  clas.«<e3, 
and  with  the  further  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  a  few 
sincerely  convinced  and  a  larger  number  of  diUttatiii  liberals 
among  the  aristocracy,  took  an  immediate  and  lively  interest 
in  the  cause, — whatever  movement  can  now  be  noted,  in  the 
direction  of  Reform,  is  traceable  almost  solely  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  seems  little  else  but  the  ebullition  of  their  ambi- 
tious aspirings.  Of  the  aristocratic  sympathizers  and  agitators 
of  the  former  period  the  greater  p^rt  accomplished  their  par- 
ticular object  when  the  fortresses  of  conservative  influence, 
the  '*  close-boroughs"  and  in  Scotland  the  close- countieSf  were 
successfully  breached  and  entered.  This  done  with  tolerable 
effectiveness  as  regards  the  old  monopolizers  of  power,  but  not 
so  far  pushed  as  to  destroy  all  ff^Ai^  influence  in  pet  places  of 
representation,  there  did  not  remain  any  very  prominent  party 
advantage  to  be  gained,  at  least  of  sufllcieiit  degree  to  ott- 
balance  the  possible  inconvenience  of  au  iucrease  of  power  to 
the  class  immediately  below  that  of  the  restless  and  aspiring 
Bourgeoisie  of  England.  The  continental  lessons  too  of 
are  not  lost  or  forgotten ;  and  on  the  whole  there  would  ap. 
pear  good  reason  for  assuming  that  on  the  part  generally  of  the 
aristocracy  of  these  countries,  there  is  now  more  of  a  dread 
than  a  desire  of  further  change,  and  that  the  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  are  very  much  fewer  indeed  than  in  1851. 

Meantime  the  people  who  worked,  and  agitated  and  came 
together  in  imposing  multitudes  threatening  and  overawing 
monarch,  ministers  and  peers,  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
who  acted  then  mainly  under  the  stimulus  of  some  such  impression 
as  that  conveyed  in  the  celebrated  answer  of  one  of  themselves 
to  an  enquirer  after  their  interpretation  of  *'  Reform" — to  wit, 
that  **  it  was  all  a  question  of  victuals" — have  not  found  their 
homely  and  practical  interpretation  very  practicallj/^or  esideniU, 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  and  accordingly  manifest  at  present 
rather  a  tendency  to  distrust  and  suspicion,  than  to  any  cnlbu- 
siasm,  or  even  to  a  moderate  heartiness  in  the  new  agitation. 

We  have  not  in  our  remarks  hitherto,  as  may  be  uuled, 
attempted  or  intended  to  express  any  views  of  our  own  uuon 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  further  Reform,  although  neither 
have  we  any  wish  or  intention  of  dissembling  our  opinion  tlat 
there  is  good  reason  and  occasion  for  movement  in  that  dircc- 
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tiolu  Bat  mir  imiMdiat*  design  hn  b^n  togive  a  kind  of 
wuMiij  fiew  of  UMMto  of  public  opbioii  on  tbe 
ladto  t»De  tbe  present  mofcment  to  it8  tme  source ;  which 
nbditfe  has  been  done  by  attribatiog  it  almost  solely  to  the 
aiddle  dasses.  That  the  latter  will  compel  the  classes  above 
them,  and  induce  those  below,  to  assist  in  the  eiiterpnae  is 
liielv  enough  ;  but  the  initiwlion  and  fir?!  progrew  of  it  is  un- 
doobtedlv  tht^ir  own  work  alone.  Mcaniime  the  Pamphlets 
we  have  raeuliuocJ  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  the  cuuipul-ioa,  h a vvcvu:  gentle,  ia  tftldng  efedt 
ikre ;  ami  we  prucced  Lu  ejuunine  iu  what  ipirit  and  «tll 
skai  urguments  the  anonvnum  anBtoci^o  writer  of  the  lettm 
"  BKninled  from  the  Globe,'*  and  the  Peer  confened'*  who 
W  ^t  forth  the  elaborate  Eraajr  on" Befonn*''  have  aeveielj^ 
zppruaefaed  and  treated  thfdrsabject. 

TbefilStof  thoM  writflfs  eommences  his  labours  by  intrc^ 
fidiyauamiiiganddeclariog,  first,  thnt  the  "country  u  not 
jwpaied  for  any  great  change  in  its  represciUoUon,"  and,  se- 
condly, that  it  '*  does  not  posscds  the  reqiw^ite  knowledge  oa 
the  subject  to  maku  such  a  change  safe."         ^  , 

It  isouly  fair  to  liiai  to  give  bis  ov?n  feasonings  »  enffOft 
oi  Mwff  very  decided  propositions.    He  thus  proceeda  :— 

"Aiilliis  I  mayavfr  without  stigmatiiiQg  my  eoontrynien  with  dis- 
ere&tiWe  ienorance  ;  since  the  arrangements  for  securing  the  ejection 
orfh-  .isest  and  be-^t  men  as  leflisUtora,  involve  a  problein  wbicb  ba* 
litterto  been  unsolved,  or  which  at  any  raU  baa  not  fouod  its  lom- 
tin  ia  tboiie  eoontrias  with  whieh  we  ar«  bast  aoqnainteit-^iir  owi^ 
HaUmted  States  and  France.  «... 

No  democracies  can  he  more  complete  than  British  commercial. 
Iitenrj  and  benevolent  companies  and  societies.  They  chooae  iDeir 
m  Mostitiitieiia  witliimt  fetation  from  aiyf  one  ;-^ay  have  what 
ttiffraffe  they  like,  equal  an  d  univergal,  gradational  and  limited,  maie 
or  female,  with  ballot  or  u  ithout  ballot ;  and  the  elections  may,  as 
Ike  members  may  desire,  be  annual,  triennial,  or  septenniaU  "^'^"^ 
Ikhsi,  the  practical  resolU  are  far  from  being  always  satisfactory  ; 
Btoj  of  the  rulers  so  chosen  having  shown  thf^m-^elv.-.  either  knaves 
or  fbola;  to  the  great  injury  of  their  constitueuciiis— au  injury  ex- 
toKfimr.  in  some  instances,  to  absolute  rnia. 

^^Tteht  maoT  of  our  companies  and  sodaties  are  al  ly  and 
hoDourablj  conducted  ;  but  this  is  evidently  owing,  not  to  any  pecu- 
liaritT  in  choosing  their  directors,  bat  to  tbe  fortunate  arcuntftance 
of  the  original  promotera.  and  those  first  on  th»  bwd  of 
mnt.  men  Reserving  of  full  confidence,  or,  perhaps,  » J"^ 
wqoeatconvuWve  effort,  by  the  body  corporate,  to  displace  a  oaa 
bttrd  aad  pat  wortlry  oma  in  their  stead. 
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Tt  is  not,  then,  at  home  that  we  can  look  for  examples  of  perfect 
ajbtems  of  election  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  improving  our  pariiameotarj 
reprwentation ;  our  ■ball  w«  mtt  b«Ctar  bj  toroioR  to  Prmoee  ortM 
United  States ;  for  what  following  the  goldeB  role  of  judging  hj 
the  fruits,  must  we  think  of  a  system  of  representation  (including;  the 
ballot  and,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  uuiverwil  suffrage)  «hich  in  the  one 
country  is  found  consistent  with  a  fettered  prestt  and  trammels  on 
■peeeh  aod  motiont  and  in  th«  other  even  with  ihmrw  t 

As  respects  the  ballot,  we  are  refsrredy  for  an  edifying  example, 
to  Australia  ;  but  the  colonists  themselves,  who  have  witnessed  the 
quick  succession  of  unstable  Ministries — some  of  them  containing 
men  very  unfit  for  the  office — which  has  hitherto  resulted  from  their 
sjttem  mutt  be  attonwhedf  if  not  aniafled«  at  finding  that  system  held 
up  for  initntion  in  the  mother  conntry. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  to  adopt  the  advice  tendered  to  us 
would  he  to  make  a  great  approximation  of  our  pulitical  insiitutions 
to  those  of  America ;  a  result  which  I  should  deplore  ;  for  much  as 
there  may  be  to  admire  in  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  tba 
Atlantic,  no  one,  I  think,  who  looks  dispassionately  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  two  countries — at  the  extent  to  which  in  one  the  foul 
biot  of  slavery  exists,  carrying  with  it.  by  the  penal  statutes  aod  the 
personal  violenee  directed  against  those  who  attempt  to  remove  it, 
coercion  and  loss  of  freedom  to  whites  as  well  as  blae]tf*^ui  hesitate 
in  rieclnrinir  thit  in  Enu'l;in<i  there  U  ID  reality  ft  mach  greater 
amount  of  liberty  than  in  America. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  m  America,  slavery  is  upheld  by  the 
very  party  who  caU  ont  most  tastily  for  popular  rignts,  and  style 
tbMDtelves,  par  exeeilence,  democratii  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
support  of  this  large  piirtv  in  the  nominally  Free  States  (for  with 
a  Fugitive  Riave  Law  no  State  can  be  regarded  as  really  £ree)( 
slavery  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Standinff,  Chen,  so  high  in  tlie  scale  of  ft«edom»  it  behoves  ns»  for 
thegood  of  the  whole  nation-~tiie  poorest  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
upper  classics — to  be  very  cautious  tn  changing  our  institutions^  llOW* 
ever  susceptible  they  may  be  of  amendment. 

It  is  well  known  Uiat  the  chief  political  power  here  is  in  the 
middle  class,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  wielded  bv  the  masses. 
If  these  be  two  errors,  ours  is  surel)  the  less  hurtful,  and  can  be 
proved  so  by  glancing  at  the  chief  measure?  of  improvement  during 
the  last  30  years.  Certainly  in  carrying  reform,  the  working  clasfics 
(thogh  with  some  decided  exceptions),  did  nodonbtedly  take  efficient 
part;  but  as  respects  all  the  other  measures  there  wss  either  apath) 
among  them,  or  nearly  n''  rtiuch  opposition  as  support ;  — so  that  liad 
the  matter  rested  with  (hnn^  few  or  none  of  those  grand  legislative 
improvements  would,  even  now,  be  the  law  of  the  land." 

A  first  impression  upon  rearlitig  the  foregoing  opinions 
would  be,  that  if  they  prove  well  founded  there  is  uothing 
jnore  to  be  said,  or  koped^  upon  the  suljject.  Kurlher  Riform 
—taking  the  word  in  its  usual  sense  and  meaning,  that  uf 
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larL^constitotionfil  amelioration, — must  be  sought  for  in  Utopia 
oi  lii  tlie  AlLnti*<  of  Plato; — for  where  on  tins  known  earth 
of  oars  is  the  type  or  scheme  of  it  to  be  found,  when,  according 
to  tbiB  paoipbleteM^t  MmnuMMS,  it » to  be  looked  for  in  vtm 
is  aaj  of  the  eonntnes  tbal  bete  ezpenmented,  no  matter  bow 
widay  or  Urgel  v,  in  forme  of  gofemmeot,  and  gained  no  omtter 
vhat  amoant  of  experienoe  in  atate-policy,  and  the  eonatitu* 
tional  edjoitfflent  and  mutnel  baianoe  of  olaaa-inteieaca  powers 
•nd  rights. 

But  we  can  hardly  consent  so  readily  to  give  up  hope,  and 
e?pecL'illy  a*'  our  Nestor  doe^t  not  Iniuself  appear  re^iLMied  to 
so  aUogether ;  inr      croes  on  to  mnke  Mi^j^eslioiis  wluch 
shall  be  presently  considered.    Meauwiule  it  is  surely  reason- 
ilie  to  protest  against  the  connparisous  on  which  lie  hulicrto 
fconds  his  argament.    **  Gouiuitrciul  and  other  companies  and 
iBdelifla*'  originate  with  one  or  a  very  few  projectors,  who  at 
k  were  dietete  the  conatitntion  from  tne  first,  Ukmg  eare  to 
Man  amplj  tbdr  own  awaj  and  infinenee ;  and  who  nle 
thereafter  bj  the  power  of  the  machinei^  thej  have  created, 
md  bj  tbe  terror  of  an  injury  to  the  common  property  or 
interest,  from  dissensions  and  divisions.    Thus  in  fact  these 
"  Cwnpauies"  and  **  Societies"  are  little  despotisms,  or  oli- 
gwcai«,  instead  of  hnng  the  *'  complete  democracies"  they 
arc(2\V(J  in  the  prunplilet;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
caa  be  changed  but  by  a  **  convulsion,"  and  a  "  convuLsion" 
aioce,  Kith  results  of  the  doubtful  character  ever  attendant 
ipon  fiolent  change. 

Bcndes  this  discrepancy  forbidding  comparison,  the  most 
vdioHy  logician  can  fairly  object  to  an  argument  from  a  par* 
Mar  to  a  general,  which  ia  in  fact  involyed  in  the  caae  before 
And  the  same  applies  with  grsat  force  to  the  experiment' 
ia  constitutions  going  forward  in  the  jet  scarcely 
urg)iuised  ooloniss  of  Australia. 

The  comparisons  with  what  occurs  in  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Austrah'an  colonies,  are  open  to  another  objection, 
iicoiliar  also  to  the  merest  tyro  \i\  lo^cal  argumentation.  The 
%if  of  a  thing  is  not  to  \>e  argued  against  from  iis  abuse. 

1  he  faciei  connected  with  the  case  of  France  are  too  well 
inown  to  our  reader^i — iiave  been  too  much  cotnmeiited  upon 
by  oor  newspapers  and  public  writers  and  speakers — to  need 
eiposition  here ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  relations  between 
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lier  and  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state  which  in  the  interests  of 
both  countries  and  of  civilization  so  urgently  presses  upon  til 
the  wisdom  of  mutual  forbearance  and  abeencc  of  international 
carpings  and  criticism.  With  America,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  There  is  no  such  present  delicacy ;  and  the  govera- 
ments  and  people  of  both  countries  are  accustomed  to  the 
fullest  and  most  unsparing  discussion. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  country,  the  writer  seems  to  have 
considered  the  existence  there  of  Negro  Slavery  as  a  main 
point  of  his  argument :  insisting  upon  it  three  times  in  onl}' 
as  many  paragraphs.  But,  without  at  all  denying  its  general 
depraving  effect  upon  public  morals  and  opinion,  we  cannot 
allow  it  a  more  than  secoudar}-  place  among  the  causes  of  the 
misuse  in  America  of  popular  powers  and  franchises.  We 
know  not  at  the  moment  a  readier  way  of  indicating  brieflj 
what  to  ns  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause,  than  by  quoting  a 
few  terse  sentences  spoken  on  a  public  occasion  last  year  in 
England  by  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject — the  well 
known  Judge  Ualiburtou  of  Nova  Scotia.  Uis  immediate 
theme  was  the  state  of  literature  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
respectively,  but  it  wiU  be  seen  that  he  enlarged  the  scope  of 
his  remarks  to  the  general  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries. 

**  The  United  States  had  diflficulties  to  overcome :  they  had  not  the 
institutions  of  England,  and,  although  it  might  appear  paradoxical, 
thej  were,  in  fact,  too  free,  and  above  all,  too  equal  to  have  a  ster- 
ling literature  (hear  hear).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  couDti7 
which  was  free  could  not  have  a  literature  ;  but  everybody  in  thia 
country  was  not  equal.  As  nature  never  made  man  equal,  nei- 
ther could  legislation  ;  and  the  legislation  that  would  attempt  it 
foolish.  When  liberty  and  equality  were  co-existent,  they  wonld 
materifdly  neutralize  each  other,  and  in  their  operations  strangle 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  Strange  as  it  might 
appear  to  them,  the  country  that  seemed  too  free  was  often  enslaved. 
It  was  enslaved  not  by  public  opinion,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
public  (hear  hear).  A  friend  had  told  him  that  night  that  he  was  an 
old  Tory,  and  so  he  was.  The  Canadians  were  more  loyal  even  tbsn 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  EnglLih  people  were  the  freest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  when  he  said  that  he  meant  that 
they  were  free  because  they  were  not  all  equal  (bear)." 

A  clear-headed  and  most  philosophical  French  writer,  whom 
it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  Und  not  adequately  appreciated 
in  England,  when  he  is  by  do  means  so  by  his  own  nation— 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  carefully  kept  himself  froffl 
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jmrtf  h«at8  and  extravagance — Monseiur  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
pabJished,  poine  twentv-three  years  ago,  a  work  on  "  Demo- 
9KJ  in  America/'  full  of  interesting  information  ind  sound 
ituoning  on  that  eubject,  and  becoming,  as  time  goes  oo, 
and  more  deserving  of  attention,  for  its  siieculations  as 


to  the  progress  and  |)ro»})ect8  of  democracy,  not  alone  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Europe.  From  him  wc  take  the  follow- 
iog  remarks,  corroborative  of  those  of  Judge  Haliburton,  and 
of  the  same  general  tendency  : —  » 

-Ce  que  je  roproclie  le  plus  au  gouvernemcnt  dcraocratique,  tel 
fiCoo  Ta  organise  anx  Etats-Unis,  ce  n'est  paa,  comnie  beaucoup  de 
ffut  le  pr^tendent  en  Europe,  sa  faiblesw  inais,  au  contraire,  sa  force 
irreaifttible.  Et  ce  qui  me  repugoe  le  plus  en  Amerique,  ce  n'est 
pas  rextrea>e  liberie  qui  jr  regne,  c'eat  le  peu  de  garautie  gu'on  y 
tromf  centre  la  tyrannic." 

"  Lorsqu'un  horame,  ou  un  parti  souffre  d'une  injustice  aux  Etats- 
ITnis,  a  qui  voutez  vo»m  qn'il  B*addrc-sse?  A  ropinion  publique?  c'est 
(De  qui  forme  la  loajorite.  Au  corps  legisiatif  ?  11  represente  la 
ajgorite  et  lui  obett  aveuglemeot.  Au  Poavoir  Exccutif?  II  est 
Aomme  par  la  majurite  et  lui  sert  d'instrumeut  pas»tif.  A  la  force 
tablique  ?  La  Force  uublique  n  est  autre  chose  que  la  majoritc  sous 
w  armea.  Au  jury  ?  Le  jury,  c'est  la  majorite  reveme  du  droit  de 
F^Moacardea  arrets — les  juges  eux-m^mes,  dans  certains  Etats, 
Mat  elas  par  la  majorite.  Quelque  inique  ou  deraisooable  que  soit 
Wmesore  qui  tous  frappc,  il  faut  done  vous  y  soumettre !" 

J«  disais  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  the  foregoing)  un  jour  a  un  hahitan 
^  W  Peansjlraoie  'ooromeat  dans  un  Etat  fonde  par  des  quakers 
fmnme  pour  sa  tolerance,  les  ne>j^n's  affranchia  qui  payent 
ne  8oat  iU  pait  a(imi>  a  exercer  les  droits  do  citoyeos  ?'  '  Nos 
tea's,  xne-repondit  il,  n'uieoi  point  commis  un  acte  aussi  gros- 
d'inja&tioe  et  d'intolerance — les  n^gres  oni  le  droit  de  se  pre- 
vaax  election — roais  iU  crai'^neiU  qu'on  me  leu  y  maltraiie  I  Chez 
» fl  arrive  quelquetbis  que  la  lui  manque  de  force  quand  la  ma- 
jority ne  I'appuie  point.    Or,  la  majorite  est  imbue  des  plus  grands 
prejoges  eon  ire  les  nigres,  et  magistrats  ne  se  sentent  pas  la  force 
faraattr  a  cenx-ci  les  droits  que  ia  legi»latenr  leur  a  confferes.* 
qaoi  ?•  lui  di»-je  :   *  la  majorite  qui  a  le  privilege  de  faire  la  loi, 
e  de  desobeir  dla  loi*.**  I  I  ! — Do  la  Democratie 

pp.  167,  168, 


tol  encore  avoir  cell 

•a  Amerique,  pas  M.  de  Tocqueville,  Tome  2nd 
Bnixelles.  IMd. 


Since  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  and  indeed  quite  recently 
ally  ill  the  second  case,  there  have  beeu  two  pre-eminent 
JDitances  of  ikia  liberty  killing  "  tyranny  of  the  majority."  The 
is  a  literal  realisatioe  of  his  words  respecting  the  hopeless- 
MM  of  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Bench.    The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  having  been  called  on  about  two  years 
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since  to  compose  by  their  ultimate  decision  the  dangerous  agi- 
tations resulting  from  the  outrageous  enforcement  of  tbe 
**  Fugitive-Slave- Law,  in  the  free  soil  Northern  States,  decided 
under  pressure  of  the  overbearing  slave-holding  majority  in 
congress,  that  Negro  slavery  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  union.  The  second  instance  was  in  the  case  of  the  new 
**  territory*'  of  Kansas ;  where  a  tyrant  majority  of  slave-holden 
and  their  adherents  from  Missouri  have  forcibly  established  a 
constitution  for  that  territory  involving  the  recognition  of 
slavery,  and  have  had  their  usurpation  confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  executive  authority.  Any  appeal  provided  by  tbe 
constitution  being  evidently  hopeless  after  the  decision  before 
referred  to,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  aggrieved  **  Free  Soilers" 
of  Kansas  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  driven  to  the  last  and 
deplorable  arbitrement  of  arms  I 

Other  cases  of  the  tyranny  in  question,  might  abundantly  be 
cited,  but  these  two,  the  most  patent,  recent  and  generally 
known  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  very  far  from  confounding  democracj 
necessarily  with  the  **  tyranny  of  the  majority."  He  coricludea 
the  chapter  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  with  tbe  following 
words,  which  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  author 
of  the    Reprinted  Letters.'* 

**  Supposez  au  contruire,  un  corps  Icgislatif  compose  de  telle 
maniire  qu'il  represent:?  la  majorite,  sans  etrenecessairement:  I'esclave 
de  ses  passions  ;  un  pouvoir  executif  qui  ait  une  force  qui  lui  loit 
propre,  et  une  puissance  judiciare  independante  des  deux  autrei 
pouvoirs  ;  vuus  aurez  encore  un  gouvernement  democrat!  .]ue,  nuis 
il  n'y  aura  presque  plus  de  chances  pour  la  t)'rannie."— p. 
tome  2nd; 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  make  au  effort  to 
establish  in  these  countries  so  desirable  a  state  of  tl  lings  ;^  That 
it  does  not  exist  with  us  at  present  is  plainly  confessed  by  the 
letter  writer  in  the  **  Globe,"  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  pro- 
blem of  securing  the  election  of  the  wisest  and  best  as  legis- 
lators is  yet  unsolved.^'  M.  de  Tocqueville  conce  ves  the 
attempt  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  notwithstancingthat 
too  great  equalisation  of  classes  and  ranks  to  which  he  Md 
Judge  Haliburton  attribute  so  many  evils.  Confesselly  tht 
difficulty  does  not  stand  in  the  way  in  these  countries. 
Assuredly  then  there  must  be  some  middle  term  between  the 
association  of  tyranny  with  Democratic  Institutions,  anil  a 
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ieiS,  duUfTUireasomng,  and  uUiibately  not  maintainable,  refusal 
of  all  foitber  progresa  iowards  rerortn  ?  The  pamphleteer 
UiDielf  aappliea  the  ansver,  and  provea  be  thinks  not  only  that 
then  maj  be^  bat  onght  to  be^  a  progress  *,  for  he  himself 
loggests  how  to  attempt  it. 

"  In  fiiiit  wptMng  of  the  want  of  soand  politieal  knowledge  in 

oar  bbouring  class  as  a  bodj — attributable  very  much  to  their  (iefcc- 
tire  educational  am  fully  awaro  t)iat  there  are  large  exceptions  to 
tile  rale;  that  very  luouy  wurkiug  mcu  have  not  oiilv     guuJ  hearta^ 
Wit  u  clesr  mteUecto  and  as  well-cultiTated  minds  as  those  of  a 
kigher  rank  ;  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  of  these  as  do 
net  ihrcafly  pos«es«  the  plertive  franchise  shotiM  have  it.  Indeed, 
tile  Iraocbise  may,  I  think,  be  gradually  extended  very  widely  ;  thougii 
aoc,  as  I  hold,  o&  terms  of  equality,  bat  with  some  reference  to  the 
usouQt  which  each  person  eontribatesf  in  taxe%  to  the  cost  of  go- 
Temment. 

In  considering  the  surest  and  best  way  of  amending  our  represen* 
tafrr*  tpfUm»  H  is  wdl  to  call  to  s^nd  how  improTsmenta  are  gener- 
allr  made  in  the  eMMtms  of  private  life,  where  the  stnmgsst  interest 
is  felt  to  obtain  a  successful  result.  There  the  ordinary  course  as  we 
«ell  know  b  not  to  make  great  and  sudden  changes^  but  to  proceed 
gradu&ll?  and  cantionslj,  mtrodadng  but  one  novelty  at  a  timei  and 
99 f-^  t  len  advsBoing  step  hj  step.** 

**  An  J  whv  not  proceed  in  a  tentative  manner  with  regard  to  other 
pnociplesof  election,  and  patiently  watch  the  results?  For  example, 
try,  on  aiDMll  scale,  bat  under  different  oiroumstances,  and  iii  several 
P*rtsof  the  country,  extended  suflirsge ;  in  some  cases  giving  an 
«<r**Jtoce  to  ear  h  lector,  and  in  others  rotes  of  varying  power,  as 
election  ot  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  in  that  of  tbe  directors 
«f  iant  stock  compaaiss.  In  the  same  way  might  we  not  in  soma 
Mmss  try  the  ballot,  and  in  otben  voting  by  papers  at  home,  as 
•gain,  in  the  app'"»intn:ent  nf  guardians''  Triennial  elpctinn?.  ton, 
might  readily  bit  tried  in  one  district,  without  at  once  wholly  changing 
to  triennial  Parliaments ;  and  in  the  ssme  caatioos  way  might 
the  dificootiaaaDes  of  a  property  qasMoation  be  bronght  to  the  test 
Sf  etperiencc. 

These  and  other  important  experimental- such  as  those  of  inter- 
mediate election,  and  the  voting  in  large  electoral  districts,  with 
power  to  the  electors  to  arrsnge  themselves  in  votine  bodies  according 
to  their  difr<  rent  opinions— might  all  be  made;  and  tiie  results  as  shown 
by  the  character,  qualifications,  and  .icts  of  the  perilous  choscu  re- 
presentatives, would,  in  time,  afford  ^afe  data  on  which  to  proceed. 
But  tb»  msasnres  which  the  country  has  been  advised  to  demand, 
seem  to  me  akin  to  those  pjeat  and  sudden  chan^^es  which,  from  tin;? 
to  time,  have  boen  made  in  France  and  elsewhere,  with  little  or  no 
pfcrmanent  gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  which,  indeed,  have 
oiim  been  fidlowed  by  violent  reaction,  and  by  a  political  emidi^on 
far  worse  tbao  that  from  whicli  it  was  attempted  to  emargei'*<^pp* 
7«9»Md9,  Letters  Eeprinted  from  the  Globe* 
17 
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"  Veij  widely  extended  suffrage."  "  The  Ballot."  "  Trien- 
iiial  declioDs.*'  DiaooDttniiati(%  of  property  qualifioation — 
pretty  decided  measures  these,  of  refonn,  suggested  bj  the 
eantious  fiDglishman"  as  he  aigns  himself ;  who  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  his  letters  expresses  suob  fear  of  farther  chaoget  and 
at  the  end  of  them,  doubtless,  to  save  his  ooDaisteocy,  makaa  a 
flonrish  about  the  dangers  of  revolution. 

It  is  true  that  he  recommends  a  "tentative"  progression, 
thf^  trying  o{  extenihd  suffrage  on  a  */«(7// «calc  !**  ex]>fri- 
menlalisitii^  with  the  B.illot  in  tins  and  that  community,  while 
their  intermt'diate  and  ndjaceut  iiriirhhouri^  .shoukl  be  left  to 
battle  on  as  they  best  might,  in  tlic  old  condemiicd  way,  giving 
the  i^^asures  of  an  elccliou  contest  every  three  years  to  thi^ 
district  and  evt'iy  scren  years  to  that,  and  so  on.  But  the 
defect  of  jmlL  nieiit  manifested  in  his  suggesiing  a  partial  trial 
of  a  great  general  principle,  and  also  iu  his  lor  a  momeut  sup 
posing'  it  possible  that,  whether  immediately  productive  of  good 
or  of  evil,  that  partial  trial  could  eventuate  ultimately  in  any  tiling 
f-liort  of  general  adoption,  in  no  manner  weakens  the  torce  of 
ins  aulni^^lun  lliat  changes  of  such  iar^e  Jimeiiaioni  arc  amuii^st 
the  requirements  of  the  time. 

Earl  Grey's  essay  takes  a  far  wider  scope  than  the  reprint** 
we  have  been  considering,  aud  iii  fact,  wttbont  losing  sigiit  of 
the  practical  and  immediate  aalnect  of  **  nfotm"  entera  iato 
what  may  be  called  a  fiiiidameiitaf  disquisition  upon  parHment- 
ary  government.  A  first  idea  ol  the  nature  and  aoope  of  fait 
work«  for  a  work  of  regular  formation,  i>lan  and  digestion  H  », 
and  not  a  mere  ephemeral  pamphlet ,  can  be  given  to  the  reader 
at  once  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  general  headings  to 
each  of  the  e%hl  chapten  into  wbioh  it  is  divided.  They  are 
as  follows 

IPagvt. 

**  Chapter  1— Origin  and  Results  of  Parliamentarj  Go- 
vernment      .      -      -      -       .        1  to  16 

2-p-AdTantuges  of  Parliamentary  Qovern- 

ment  -  -      -      •  16to8S 

S^Evils  and  Daogen  of  PariiaoieBtary  Cki> 

Tcrnmeiit        -       -       -       -       •       86  to  M 

4 —  Reasuns  of  the  Success  of  i'ariiameDtary 

Goremment        -      •      •      -      58  to  S4 

5—  Effects  of  Parliamentary  Reform      -       84  to  115 

6 —  Coasidcrations  as  to  a  New  Reform  BHl  115  to  151 

7—  On  the  Extrc!?*e  of  Patronage  under 

Parliamentary  Qovernment  -      157  to  IM 

8 —  ^ParliameDtarv  GoTomment  in  the  British 

Colonies  196  to  919 
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To  each  of  these  general  headiugs,  there  is  api>cncled  a 
table  of  oontento"  ^  each  chapter  respectively,  from  20  to 

M  fines  knigy  tnd  embnuang  a  wide  variety  of  points  aod 

oonndeiatknis* 

Tbe  good  old  rule  of  plunging  **  in  mediat  rei^  at  once, 
be  the  beat  to  adopt  in  this  case ,  and  accordingly  we  torn 
first  to  chapter  sis,  page  115,  the  heading  of  which,  as  seen  in 
the  foregoing  list,  is,  "  Considerations  as  to  a  new  Reform  Bill." 

Recognidng  in  common  with  everybody  else  who  has  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  "  difficulty  of  drawing  up  a  plan  for 
fvfonning  the  reprej^eutation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  in  a 
manner  to  be  at  once  safe  and  ellectual/'  he  professes  that  his 
mw  "  humbler  aim"  is  "  to  call  the  serious  atleution  of  those 
liLu^c  duly  it  may  be  to  frarac  a  new  Hcfonn  i:iill,  and  of  those 
to  whose  judgment  sach  a  bill  maj  be  submitted,  to  a  few 
coarideiatioiia  wbidi  it  aeons  to  faim  veir  importaiit  not  to 
Oicriook/' 

His  first  saggestion  with  this  view  is,  (p.  110.) 

"tt  ihoiild  be  bms  in  mhid  tint  the  power  of  parliameot  ia 

limited.  .  .  .  untoatl^^iBlatiun  he  iu  accordance  with  ttie  feelings  of 

t>.vp«fople  it        he  unsucccsslul.    Tlii-s  obvious  troth  appears  often 
overiooked  in  practice  and  recently  so  by  parliament,  in  its  penal  law  of 
a^evor  two  ago  against  bribery.    The  pcnaltiei  are  very  aevere 
law  gives  powers  of  «  highly  inquisitorial  eharacter  {  but  it 
doffuithing  either  to  diminish  the  desire  for  scats  in  parliament 
b  ixa  iri!!ing  to  spend  largely,  nor  yet  to  take  away  the  natural 
o^icstion  of  those  who  can  dispose  of  snch  seats,  to  use  their  privi- 
%*ibr  their  private  interest    A  aenae  of  duty  is  but  a  feeble 
eecnritj  against  the  strong  tcmptAtions  to  which  voters  are  subject, 
tnj  legislation  is  powerless  to  prevent  an  understanding  between 
fartici,  tur  giving  and  receiving  money's  worth.     The  terms  on 
irbich  a  boose  or  land  is  let,  ia  probabl  v  the  moat  common  mode  of 
^rrj;z-in^  tltc  pecuniary  intrrest  of  the  elector  tn  hear  upon  his  use  of 
the  franchise,  and  while  this  is  notoriously  practised  with  impunity 
ooontiesaud  boroughs,  it  is  impossible  that  where  property  is  thus 
■id  by  ooe  party,  those  on  the  other  aide  will  think  themaelTea 
owaHy  more  guilty  of  briliery  than  their  opponents,  if  the  endeavour 
to  compensate  the  disadvantage  to  which  they  would  thus  he  exposed, 
by  giving  tbe  voters  who  support  them  an  equivait  ut  in  moneVi  for 
what  ia  gfren  bj  thttr  aotaffoniata  in  value.    Tbe  only  hope  of  put. 
tia^  down  these  and  similar  practises,  is,  to  make  arrangements 
which  will  have  the  eff*'et  of  taking  awav  on  one  side  the  di.''i>osition 
to  give,  and  on  tbe  other  the  wiiiuigness  to  receive  bribes  in  return 
Ar  Totaa.'*_p.  p.  1 16  to  119. 

On  this  proposition  of  his  lordsliip,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
anj  contestation.    It      uuu  oi  Ilujhq  sale,  ajiiouiatic  truths 
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winch  tlie  most  cautious  may  advance,  without  fear  of  being 
committed  to  a  controversy.  But  unquestionable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  a  question  immediately  arises  upon  it,  and  that  is,  what 
are,  or  should  be,  the  arrangements  that  will  have  tliis  most 
de.-'irrtble  double  effect  ?  Sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  after  bring- 
ing us  to  this  point,  and  by  the  tenor  and  tone  of  his  obser- 
vations exciting  to  a  high  pitch  our  expectations  of  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  much  needed  arrangements  he  speaks  of,  his 
lordship  coolly  makes  his  bow  to  the  reader  and  turr»s  off  to 
other  matters,  with  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  following: 

*'  I  will  not,  hmcever,  pursue  this  mhject  further;  what  I  have  said 
respecting?  the  Briber^-At  t  is  wit  rf/y  intended  to  give  a  single  example 
of  the  error  of  supporting  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  laws  will 
really  be  accomplii-hed  by  them,  when  they  are  pussfd  without  due 
cvnsiderntlon  of  the  motiven  which  govern  meiis  conduct.  In  laws 
that  deal  with  the  distribution  of  political  power  this  error  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  guarded  ogaiost 
in  framing  a  new  Keform-Bill." — p.  119. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  pointing  out  a  fault, 
without  either  indicating  a  means  of  remedying  it,  or  at  any 
rate  showing  that  it  was  avoidable.  Have  we  not  a  right  to 
ask  of  Lord  Grey,  what  efficient  provision  against  bribery  hi 
would  have  deduced  from  his  "  due  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  govern  men's  conduct?"  lie  did  not  suggest  any  when 
the  JJnbery  Act  he  speaks  of,  was  passing  through  the  Upper 
House  of  w  hich  he  IS  a  member.  In  the  two  or  three  years 
that  have  since  elapsed  lie  lias  had  time  to  consider  and  recon- 
sider again.  If  he  have  come  to  the  desired  conclusion,  whj 
withhold  it  from  us,  and  leave  our  legislation  imperfect  in  so 
imj)ortant  a  matter?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  the  deduction  and  conclusion  in  question,  wbjr 
assume  that  others  who  have  equally  failed  in  the  result,  may 
not  have  given  a  fully  equal  amount  of  the  same  "  due  con- 
sideration," which  doubtless  he  expects  that  we  should  attri- 
bute to  himself? 

Compelled  to  leave  this  part  of  his  "  essay"  without  satis- 
faction or  profit  therefrom,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  con- 
test his  next  position,  namely  that : — 

**  It  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  undeniable  olw 
jections  to  some  parts  of  our  constitutional  system,  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  against  evils  of  u  diftVrent  kind  which  mav  be 
apparent,  but  nut  less  rcaL     Those  forms  of  governuieQt  wliicb 
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bm  been  most  successful  in  pr.nctice,  have  been  so  tnaiDlj  because 

tfcffT oppofit*'  defcct-s  hnre  cotintf  rhn-anccd  oach  other.  Thi"^  h.ilaurft 
migbt  be  destroyed  correctinjr  iauits  of  one  kind  without  applying 
tmtdf  to  tiuwe  ia  «d  opposite  direction.    For  instance,  more  reid 

Eilt  IS  incurred  because  greater  injury  ia  done  to  the  nation,  by 
ting  recf>nr<e  to  tbe  arts  nf  the  flcnuig'fjfrne,  than  by  the  illicit  use 
of  taonev  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  an  election." — p.  120. 

It  is  true  llint  *' the  reverse  of  wrong*'  is  not  to  he  mistaken 
for  what  is  "right,"  but  at  the  sariie  limr  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
tio  faults  directly  and  diametrically  opposite  to  encli  other,  both 
gravely  injurious  to  the  system  tliuy  are  found  in,  and  yet  bulh 
to  bt  itlt  unremedied  nnd  initouched  because  forsooth  tf.ry 
cannot  botli  be  abated  ^luiuilaiicouslv  !    Coniuiuu  scnbc  would 
correct  «?Aal  you  can,  w/ien  you  can,  as  Jar  as  you  cnn  ;  you. 
ut  Dol  tbeiebj  urecladed  from  continoing  your  opposition  to 
tlie  et lb  bcsjond  jonr  sttenglh  as  jet  to  remove,  nor  from 
Iu.•liI]^rtbe  attack  upon  them  vlien  a  favourable  moment  oomes. 
To  bold  that  it  is  c<  ex  ^^aiy  to  combat  evil  with  evil,  betrays 
a  Ftnnge  distrust  of  tbe  power  and  efHcacy  of  good.    And  a 
stili  jtraiiger  distrust  of  the  value  and  power  of  public  dis- 
cu»«iuii,  and  of  truth  ilself,  as  well  ns  a  most  siTi^jnlar  view  of 
public  tnoraiity,  is  evidenced  by  (ho  proposition  that  open  out- 
5?oktn  demagoguism,  tight ini^  with  the  weapons  of  popular 
OjQUo^ersy  available  to  all,  is  a  greati  r  evil  and  crime  lhau 
Jwil, fillby,  secret  bribery,  and  corruption! 

fiflt  to  leave  generalities  and  couie  to  ihe  practical  parts  of 
(k*asay,^  we  now  propose  to  examine  bis  lordship's  expo  e 
«ftltt  iWpreseutation  Keform  of  1831,  tbe  dbtinctions  he 
<hivs  between  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  ))roposed, 
uid  ooder  which  tbe  contemplated  furtber  reform  of  Parliament 

to  be  shaped  oat^  and  finally  his  own  particular  pet  plan  for 
toe  Utter  purpose,  (pp.  8^  aud  seq ) 

The  three  sets  for  the  amendmeot  of  the  repreventstion  of  the 

p^pt«  in  parliament,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  must  be  re- 
^wJedas  forming  toprcther  a  sing'le  measure,  having  for  it.«  oHji  tt  * 
the  tramftrr  ol  a  laige  aiuuunt  of  political  power  to  the  people  Irotn 
%  hands  of  a  comparatively  emali  nuinber  of  persons,  who  w^re  pre- 
tvi=1t  enabled  to  command  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
C^EimoDs.  So  great  a  change  in  the  distribution  nf  politiral  power 
■*  prol.»ablj  seldom  or  never  been  accomplished  iu  uny  couuiry 
vitbout  violenee  or  convulsion ;  it  amounted  in  fact  to  a  revolution, 
though  a  peaceful  and  I  believe  a  most  beneficial  revolution.  Still  large 
*»it  Baa,  the  measure  did  not  protesa  to  sweep  away  all  the  anonialiej* 
■•ivTiigularitiesof  our  system  of  representation,  in  order  to  create 
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new  ones  in  accordance  with  what  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  representation.    On  the  contrary,  the  desiffn  was 
to  correct  evils  which  had  been  practically  felt,  but  to  introduce  no 
further  changes  than  were  indispensable  for  this  purpose,  in  a  con- 
stitution of  which,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  the  general  ex- 
cellence wai  recognised.    Experience  had  proved  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  then  constituted,  public  opinion  was  so  weak,  and 
influence  of  another  kind  so  powerful,  that  the  conduct,  both  of  par- 
liamrnt  and  of  the  executive  government,  was  h.ibitually  biassed  in 
a  measure  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Clear 
evidence  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
had  for  many  years  been  governed,  and  especially  in  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people.    There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  public  expenditure  had  been  habitually  maint^ned 
upon  a  scale  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  real  interest  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  support  of  those  who  had  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Coromons. 
But  while  this  was  an  evil  urgently  requiring  to  be  remedied,  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  neither  necessary  for  that  purpose,  nor  safe,  to 
niako  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  ensue  were  all  its  members  to  be  returned  by  large 
popular  constituencies. 

By  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  smaller  Boroughs,  and  by  re- 
gulating the  county  representation  in  a  manner  which  left  much 
influence  to  the  great  land  proprietors,  the  former  mixture  of  classes 
and  interests  in  the  House  of  Uommons  was  preserved  ;  and,  though 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  element  in  its  composition  was  greatly 
augmented,  it  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  effect  of  the  measure 
to  render  that  element  all-powerful.  What  was  aimed  at,  and  ac- 
complished more  successfully  than  could  well  have  been  anticipated, 
was  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

The  wisdom  with  which  this  great  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
designed,  is  shown  by  its  results.  It  has  now  been  twenty-6ve  years 
in  operation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  spirit  of  our  legis- 
lation and  government  during  that  period  with  that  of  former  times, 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better. 

But  though  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was 
passed  in  1832  has  been  thus  successful,  and  is,  I  think,  conclusivelv 
proved  by  its  results  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise  and  good 
one,  it  was  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  defects  of  the  measure.  First : 
that  it  failed  to  provide  adequately  against  the  danger  that  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  might  incidentally  diminish  too  mucli  the  power  of 
the  government  in  parliament.  It  has  often  been  said,  with  troth, 
that,  under  our  present  constitution,  the  worst  administration  is  a 
weak  one.  A  weak  ministry  has  not  the  power  of  acting  rightly ; 
it  must  bring  forward  in  parliament,  not  the  measures  it  knows  to  b« 
best,  but  those  it  can  hope  to  carry  ;  it  cannot  venture  to  conduct 
the  executive  govcrnuient  according  to  the  dictates  of  ita  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  patronage  of  the 
crown,  it  is  compelled  to  yield  to  every  popular  cry  and  to  the  an- 
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reasonable  claims  of  its  adherents  ;  it  is  umlcr  a  constant  tempta- 
tion anduJji  to  court  popularitVi  aod  to  «:i.aggeratti  the  fuuttn  of  j^arty 
fofirnixi^tt  bj  ttriTing^  in  all  its  meMurea,  to  promote  the  inte« 
re»t«  of  its  partj  rather  than  those  of  the  Nation. 

Nor  1^  this  al!  ;  our  whole  svstcm  of  parliamentary  government 
suiit  £aU  if  it  hiiould  become  iuipo&sible,  for  any  consiUerable  time, 
Ibii  an  admiQifitration  of  proper  strength  should  be  formed.  This 
■jgiit  happen  if  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  absence  of  any 
strong  party  feeling  or  bond  of  union  in  the  supporters  of  the  go- 
Ternment,  should  show  a  disposition  on  light  occasions  to  reject  the 
advice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  although  the  persons  holding 
sAee  had,  upon  the  whole,  more  of  its  confidence  than  any  other 
aioisters  would  be  aUe  to  command. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
tbc  cr»>wn  to  re^ipn,  if  they  find  themselves  without  adequate  support 
ia  tiie  House  of  Commons.  Their  doing  so  would  be  u^telesit  in  the 
tm  svppoicd  i  and  there  would  be  no  resouroe  but  to  tolerate  the 
exiftenoe  of  «ii  administration  unable  to  guide  the  proeeedtnga  of 
parliament. 

But  this  would  involve  .-i  complete  abandonment  of  the  essential 

riuciple  of  a  parliamentary  goveruoient. 
•  •  #  •  •  • 

The  political  events  of  the  laat  few  years  afford  much  ground  for 

apprehending  that  the  country  may  be  exposed  to  those  very  serious 
eviis,  from  its  becoming  impossible  that  any  ailniinistration  shuuUi  bo 
formed  bavin]?  sufficient  strength  ici  the  Hou:»e  of  Commons.  Bcforo 
the  passing  o^the  Beform  aeta,  theiB  «aa  little  danger  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  arisen  The  fonnerirtate  of  the  representation, 
trigether  ^^  ith  the  large  means  of  influenoo  ^vhinli  tb'  n  existed,  p;avo 
80  much  power  to  the  crown,  that  ministers  unacceptable  to  the  so- 
ftreign  could  seldom  long  maintain  their  position. 

A  eompariaott  of  the  working  of  the  eoufttitattonf  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  must,  I  think,  convince  us  that  tbc 
fjip^tion  r>-k«^»l  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  while  it  xvas  in  progress. 
'  iiow  i»  tl^  kioK's  government  in  future  to  be  carried  on  T  deserved 
.  sort  eooaideratkm  and  a  more  praetical  answer  than  it  received. 
From  the  combined  eflbct  of  the  acts  of  parliamentary  relbrm  and 
©f  many  other  reform',  especially  those  of  an  econonjical  character, 
»hich  have  been  mrried  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  power  of  tho 
crown  has  been  so  much  diminished,  that  there  seem  to  be  good 
inNwdi  Ibr  faeUaviiw  that  the  state  of  things,  in  1780,  amply  justi* 
lyiqg  Bnnning'a  celebrated  resolution  against  the  increase  of  that 
j-nwer,  h.xs  been  reversed,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
Diayuow  be  in  no  slight  danger  of  bein^  derani^'ed  by  the  too  L'rcnt 
dimination  of  the  influence  m  parliament  which  the  bervuntb  of  llie 
tfowB  formcriy  enjoyed."   pp.  95,  99. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Srcondif/'  ;  "another  fault  is,  the  want  of  proper  faeiliti^-^  for 
bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  those  clashes  of  mem- 
Un  formerly  returned  by  close  Boroughs.  We  miss  the  class  of 
mat  II I  who  virtually  represented  certain  special  interests*  and  who* 
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occupying  an  independent  position,  and  not  looking  for  the  reten- 
tion  of  their  seats  to  the  favor  of  a  constituency,  were  able  to  oppote 
boldly  any  popular  deludon  of  tbe  day.  I  apply  this  raoiark*  horn* 
ever»  chiefly  to  ministers  and  their  saberdinates.  In  the  tine  ef 
close- boroughs  the  fittest  man  could  he  named  to  a  situation.  Bat 
a  minister's  choice  is  now  linnti  d  to  those  who  are  alre  ady  in  par- 
liament or  can  gain  admission  to  it,  (  through  the  favor  oi  a  iargtf  con- 
stitaency.)  This  ie  often  an  obstacle  to  placing  important  ofioee  in 
efficient  hands  .  .  .  and  has  often  caused  important  nmng^ 
ments  for  the  pn!>!ir  «frvice  to  be  disturbed  by  the  mere  CanciM  of 
some  local  M  it^titueney."    (pp.  105 — 107).  •  ^  • 

**  What  1  regard  as  the  firat  view  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  is  so  well  stated  in  an  article  in  the  North  British 
Review,  that  I  will  qaote  the  passsge^   *  The  Reform  Bill  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  aristocracy  to 
the  middle  classes.    Who  will  not  now  acknowledge  that  this  was 
a  revolution,  at  the  magnitude  of  which  genuine  patriots  might  well 
stand  aghast  which  cautions  men  night  well  deem  wild  and  periIoas» 
and  even  men  who  loved  progpress  might  welly  if  they  loved  safety 
likewise,  deprecate  and  dread.    Those  who  loved  the  people  micht 
not  unreasonably  doubt  tbe  wisdom  of  entrusting  this  new  weapoo 
to  their  hands.   No  one  will  deny  that  it  was  a  great  experiments- 
nor  that,  in  some  reepeetSt  its  opponents  judged  it  more  traly  and 
saw  further  into  its  consequences,  than  its  promoters.  For  ourselves 
wc  confess  that,  approving^  of  it  as  we  did  and  do, — believing  it  a 
just, wise,  and  necessary  measure — tracing  in  tbe  main  to  its  secondary 
inflnences  the  rapid  progress  of  Befbnns  in  other  linen— w»  yet  sse 
in  it  several  dangers,  drawbacks  and  extensive  seeds  of  future  and 
questionable  change,  which  wc  did  not  see  when  it  passed — we  ac- 
knowledge much  wcMrrht  and  wisdom  in  hostile  argument?  which  at 
the  time  we  scouted  as  mere  dictates  of  selfishness  and  folly ;  and 
we  look  back  with  some  remorse  and  shame  at  the  fiolenee  <»f  oar 
language,  the  acrimony  of  onr  feelii^,  tbe  imperfection  of  oar 
philosophy  and  the  shnrtne??  of  our  vision.    If  the  thing  had  to  be 
done  again,  we  shouM  Act  u  ith  greater  modesty  and  teroperauce, 
far  less  contidence  and  iar  more  misgiving.'  *'    (N*3  Review,  Augt 
1854.  p.  578«  Esiay,  pp.  145-6.) 

It  is  hard  altogether  to  reconcile  Lord  Grey's  ad  >j  (i  n  of 
the  sentimeuts  in  the  foregoing  extract  cited  by  him  from  the 
North  British  Review,  with  those  we  have  a  page  ci  twu  bj»ck 
quoted  from  hiinsell",  viz.  that  *'  the  m'sdom  of  the  great  cliniige 
of  1831  is  shewn  by  its  results  dunni^  the  t\\cnty-Gvc  years  it 
has  been  in  operation  anti  that  is  impu;3biblc  to  compare 
the  spiril  of  our  legislation  and  government  during  that  period 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered for  tAe  better* 
(p.  87.) 

**  A  new  Reform  Bill,  (he  goes  on  to  tell  m  at  page  1*26^,  should 
not,  like  the  former,  aim  at  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  politicsi 
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pover  from  one  cUus  of  societjf  to  another,  since  this  laoo  lunger 
tmsrj  to  protect  the  ^eoeml  ntorwts  from  being  Morificed  to  those 

of  a  miooritj.  The  objects  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are,  to  interest 
t larger  portion  of  the  people  in  the  constitution  bv  investing'  them 
with  political  rights  without  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of 
ptmwt  to  cHMMorage  bribery  without  giving  moM  ioflaoneo  to  tho 
arti  of  demagogues  j — to  strengthen  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
rir  cutlve  grovemmcnt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  atrain^t  it«  being 
abuii'd ;  aud  to  render  the  distribution  of  tlie  parliameiitarv  iran* 
chi.<e  less  unequal  and  less  anomalous,  but  yet  earefblly  to  presenre 
that  character  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
from  Its  including  men  representing  all  the  different  cla5«*^«  nf  society, 
and  all  the  different  iuterest»  and  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  nation.'* 

Ho\*  is  this  rather  generally  stated  and  sorTM^vlnt  see-saw 
Vni)  of  reform  to  be  brought  about?  Here  is  the  nntrible 
I'Uu  of  his  Liordshipi — of  liia  own  special  auii  sole  devising : — 

*'If  I  might  hazard  a  aoggestion,  1  would  recommend  thai  the 

(}iueB  should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  privy  council,  composed 
of  laembers  taken  from  different  political  parties,  to  consider  and  re- 
f«rt  what  measures  of  reform  ought  to  oe  adopted.  This  sngges- 
tioQ  is  partly  founded  upon  one  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some 

periodical  {niblicatton,  that  the  course  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
t^  Poor  Law  should  be  followed  as  a  preoedent,  aud  that  a  royal 
MWsittgoa  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
^  icfiueutatkm  aod  die  best  mode  of  improving  it.    The  present, 
to»€ieT  is  not  quite  1  parallel  ct^p.     Thonsjh  a  searching  i  nqniry 
^isi]  conducted  by  able  men,  would  be  useful  for  discovering  how 
isrionltutioas  may  be  most  safely  and  effectually  improved,  some- 
t&ii^  more  is  wanted.    It  is  necessary  to  find  out,  not  only  what 
»ot.!.l  be  the  bebt,  but  also  V{\\-a\  nrc  tho  nicastircs  that  could  be 
carried  with  the  assent  of  the  cbict  political  parties  in  the  country 
A  vdl'Selected  committee  of  the  privy  council  might  enquire  as 
viO  ss  a    commission  "  into  the  best  mode  of  reforming  our  re- 
presentation,  while  it  v*oulJ  better  afford  the  means  of  di>c(>vt  ring 
'bat  meaiures  could  be  carried,  as  it  would  have  among  its  mem- 
fcers  some  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties  in  tiie  state,  not  eX" 
tMmg  the  radical  party.    Even  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  in- 
duce  the  members  of  this  party  to  accept  as  sufficient       b  reforms 
as  others  would  reirard  as  safe,  tbern^  onirbt  to  be  a  full  opportunity 
of  considering  their  views,  and  tiie  party  numbers  among  its  mera- 
kers  men  who  with  mat  propriety  might  b§  made  privy  amneUhn  for 
tbe  purpose  of  enawmg  them  to  serve  on  such  a  committee. 

Should  it  be  practicuhle  to  prevail  o?i  this  conmiittfr',  or  a  cou- 
u^erable  minority  of  it,  to  concur  in  aylaa  of  pariiauicaiary  reform 
vikdto  the  pre$eiU  »taU  of  the  country,  their  report,  after  having 
Uta  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her  rcspoii>ible  sor- 
»»ut«.  nii).'ht  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill  :_\vhic)i,  there  can 
J* DO  doubt  would,  if  thus  brought  forward,  be  parsed  without 
4««ilty.'»    (pp.  152—4.) 


[laving  Tiow  i^ivcn  the  pith  of  t)»e  noble  Lord's  ari.'nmeiit3 
and  propositions,  we  shall  tor  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
dlHtinctness,  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  brief  but  sufficient 

sunim^^ry,  viz. 

Keiunu  in  1831  re-distributed  political  power,  checked  the 
lavish  waste  of  public  money,  and  tiie  nearly  exclusive  tendency 
of  legislation  previously,  to  subserve  aristocntic  intep  sts  alone. 

The  defects  of  that  Eeform  were  t^v  o-lold.  1st,  It  diii  not 
adequately  provide  against  the  weakening  of  the  Executive 
power  in  rariiament,  which  has  since  then  been  too  much  al 
the  mercy  of  majorities,  and  therefore  too  iuipressionable,  or 
squetzaLle.  2ndly.  It  too  entirely  did  away  with  the  conveni- 
ence and  advantage  afforded  by  the  closer  borough  system,  of 
bringing  into  Parliament  valuable  men,  who  coold  not  find  a 
fjonsUtaency  o[)en. 

The  now  oontemplated  Beform  has  no  such  objects  to  achieve 
ae  gp^ve  leaaon  for  vbt  Beform  of  18dL  The  ocjeots  now  aie, 
1st.  To  inleieat  mote  of  the  people  in  the  OonstitQiion  withont 
dlstnrhing  the  existing  balance  of  power  between  cksees." 
Endly.  Todiaoonrage  bribery  without  encouragingdemagoguiam. 
Srdlj.  To  atrengthen  the  eiecntive  without  enabling  it  to  abuse 
)ta  power.  4thlj.  And  finally,  to  distribute  the  franchise  more 
equally;  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  to  preserve  the  present 
representation  of  all  classes  in  the  House. 

To  this  summary  we  should  perhaps  add  that  he  adopts  (as 
shewn  already)  the  opinions  from  the  North  Britiah  Beview 
that  the  Reform  measure  of  1 881  was  "  judged  in  many  respects 
more  truly  by  ita  opponents  than  by  its  promote!^'' — that  "  it 
had  many  dangers,  drawbacks,  and  ea^termve  seed*  f!j  of  future 
and  questionable  change*'-— that  its  promoters  should  look  back 
with  some  remorse  and  ehame  to  their  "  own  work''— and  tbali 
in  short : — 

**  If  t*were  to  be  done  again^but  'tis  no  matter"  \ 

And  after  thus  puzzling  us  and  frightening  us  through  more 
than  200  pases,  he  abruptly  dismisses  the  subject  aQd  his 
readeia  togetberi  without  the  least  indication  of  a  specific  plaa 
for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  past  and  providing  against  those 
of  the  future.  All  we  are  told  is,  "  consult  a  CommiUae  of 
the  Privy  Council" ! 

A  very  old  legal  joke  records  the  wise  shrewdness  of  tbe 
barrister  who  met  an  attempt  to  get  a  professional  opinion  out 
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of  him  without  a  fee,  by  sogsresling  to  the  applicant  that  his 
best  course  was  to  "  take  advice  of  counsel"  I    Mutalo  nomine 
this  is  what  Lord  Grey  is  doing  in  the  present  instance,  with 
the  very  important  exception,  however,  that  he  has  himself 
stated  for  us  the  case  on  which  he  recommends  we  should 
take  advice"  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  CJouncil. 
Id  the  simplest  and  most  earnest  seriousness  we  most  add  . 
that  both  the  subject  and  the  public  he  addresses  have  a  claim 
to  worthier  treatment  than  this.    So  elaborate  an  exposition 
of  defects,  evils  and  dangers  ought  surely  to  have  been  supple- 
mented with  at  least  an  outline  sketch  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  remedy  and  rescue.    If  the  Executive  were  too 
mncb  weakened  in  Parliament  by  the  Reform  of  1831-2,  how 
is  the  Reform  of  1858  to  strengthen  them  again,  without 
impairing  popular  liberty,  or  retrograding  in  any  way  towards 
the  condemned         Reform  state  of  things?    In  fact  retro- 
gression is  plainly  impossible,  if  we  are,  as  he  says,  to  "  interest 
more  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution."    And  this  last  object 
in  its  turn  becomes  a  difficulty  of  magnitude  when  it  is  to  be 
sought  after  "  without  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of  poioer 
idweeii  classes"!    Perplexed  and  confounded  we  ask,  and 
lorelj  have  a  right  to  ask,  Aoto  are  these  conditions  to  be  saved, 
«nd  nevertheless  the  work  before  us  to  be  done  ?    "  Consult 
s  Omaittee  of  the  Privi/  Council"  is  his  only  reply  ! 

He  country  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  treat  this  recom- 
Dndstion  even  with  a  moment*s  tolerance,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore  not  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  duty,  (and  one  of  graver  and  more  pressing 
importance  than  apparent  to  the  superficial  thinker)  for  those 
tho  have  the  means  and  power  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  influencing  in  any  degree  the  course  and 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  to  give  what  aid  they  can  towards 
solving  the  great  problem  of  the  day — inevitably  before  us  and 
pntsing  for  solution — the  safe  " letting  down"  as  it  were,  of 
Aristocracy  into  Democracy.    Lord  Grey  more  than  tacitly 
admits  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  latter  ;  and  we  have  a 
jiUin  confession  to  the  same  effect  from  the  ultra-Couservatives, 
•I  shewn  by  Lord  Derby's  recent  manifesto,  in  which  further 
Worm  is  prominently  introduced  among  the  measures  he 
cnnfernplates  daring  his  career  of  office. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  unquestionably  towards  the 
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•qoRlizafioTi  of  classet,  and  this  tendency  is  not  of  the  praent 
age  alooe  but  of  long  previous  date.  And  the  real  questioa 
before  us  is  not  how  to  resist  or  stop  it — for  that  is  bejond 
our  power — but  how  to  regulate  and  moderate  its  progress,  so 

as  that  the  ultimate  equalization  may  not  be  that  of  ruin  and 
fommoTi  destruction.  De  Tncqneville,  whom  we  hnve  quoted 
belore,  though  not  in  thr  Fame  passages  in  which  we  find  him 
occasionally  quoted  by  Eari  Grey,  lias  in  the  mi roduction  to 
the  edition  of  his  work  on  American  (Jcmocracy  winch  appeared 
in  1885,  the  followinu^  reiiecUons  eiiuiiently  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration,  altiiough  thejr  seem  tu  have  escaped  the  atteulion 
of  the  noble  lord* 

•*  Si,  k  partir  da  oosiima  decle,  tous  exammez  ce  qui  se  passe  ea 
France  de  cinqnante  en  cinqoante  aonSes,  au  bout  de  chacune  de  ses 

periodes,  vous  ne  manqueroz  point  d'aperccvoir  qu'une  double  re- 
volntion  s'est  opci  ee  dans  I'etat  de  In  lociete.  Le  Noble  aura  bais>^ 
dans  r^belle  sociale*  ie  roturier  s'^  sera  8ieve  \  i'uu  descend,! 'autre 
m<iiite«  Chaqiisdsini*8ieel6]Mrapi«o«cbe»  et  bisntdt  ils  vont  m 
toncher*  Bt  osct  n'est  pas  aenlemeot  particulier  i  la  France.  De. 
quelquc  c6tc  que  nous  jetions  nos  regards,  nona  npr rccvona  la  meiue 
revolution  qui  ae  continue  dans  tout  I'univers  chrctien. 

Pariout  on  a  vu  les  divers  incideos  de  la  vie  des  peuplea  tourner 
aa  profit  de  la  dfimocratie ;  tons  let  homtoes  Pont  alme  de  lean 
eflbrtos  ceax  qui  avalent  en  vue  de  concoiirir  it  ses  succes  et  cans 
que  ne  songeaicnt  point  la  servir  ; — ceux  qui  out  couibattu  pour 
ella  et  ceux  uiemcs  qui  se  sont  declares  ses  enncmis  ;  tous  ont  etc 
pousscs  pele-niele  dans  la  Bicme  voie,  et  tous  onttravailles  en  com- 
nmn,  lei  tins  matgrS  eoxj  let  autret  i  lear  intn>  aTeuglet  iastonieBfl 
daos  les  mains  de  Dieu. 

Serait-il  sage  de  croire  qu'un  mouvement  social  qui  vient  de  fci 
loin,  pourra  etre  suspendu  par  les  cfi'orts  d'une  generation?  Peusa 
t'on  qu'apriis  avoir  <letruit  la  feodalite  et  vaincu  les  rois,  la  d§ino- 
crstie  reculera  devant  let  bourgeois  et  let  riches?  S'arretera*!^ 
elle  mainteoaot  qu'elle  est  derenue  ti  forte  et  tss  advertsiret  d 
faibles  ? 

Le  pcupies  Chretiens  me  paraissent  oflfrrr  de  nos  jours  un  effravant 
spectacle.  Le  mouvement  qui  les  emporte  est  dej^  assez  fort,  poor 
qu'oD  ne  puisse  le  suspendre^  et  il  n*ett  pat  encore  astei  rapide  poor 
qu*on  desesp^re  de  le  diriger :  leur  sort  est  entre  leurs  mains  ;  iu«i< 
bientot  11  leur  echappe.  Instruire  la  dernocratie,  raniiner  s'i!  sc 
pent  ses  crojances,  purifier  ses  rooeurs,  reglcr  sesniouveujcns,  substi- 
tuer  peu  k  peu  la  tcience  det  affaires  a  son  inexperience,  la  coaatii- 
tance  de  tet  vrais  inttrSste  A  set  aveugles  instincts ;  adapter  loa 
gouvernement  aux  temps  et  aux  lieux,  le  modifier  suivant  It  s  ciroon- 
stances  et  les  hommes  ;  tel  est  le  premier  des  devoirs  impoRc  de  no» 
jours  a  ceux  qui  <iirigeDt  la  soci8t8.  Mais  c'est  k  quoi  nous  ne  suugv- 
ont  gu^f  p]a«4t  an  miUen  d*mis  fleave  rapide,  noas  fizont  obttio^ 
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meui  ie$  veux  vers  quelqaes  d§bris  qa'on  ^tOTfOil  «MOM  MMle  fi- 

taije,  tandis  que  le  coiirant  nous  entraine. 

iimais  lecbet's  <ie  L'Etat  D*ontp£a&e  a  rien  preparer  d'avaoce— L* 
BEtolntioB  t'tat  fait  niilgrft  enx  ou  d  lenr  iosu.  Les  dassm  tea  plus 
puisMotes,  intelligantM  et  monli*  n'ont  point  eherche  k  s'emparer 
IVile  afin  de  la  dinger.  La  dcmacratie  a  done  ete  abandono^  k  se» 
MtiMU  sauT^iges ;  elia  a  gruidi  comme  ces  eofaos  prive«  des  Boim 
paternels  jui  s'^ISvent  dans  let  roes  tt  ne  conoaiMent  de  laaociete 
<)Qe  ses  vices  et  sen  misem.  On  Bemble  encore  ignorer  son  existence* 
juan<i  elle  s'est  ernpar^e  d  I'improviste  du  pouvoir,  chacun  alor^ 
*'at  loaiiiis  avec  ftervilite  4  ses  motadrea  dliirs ;  on  I'a  ador^e 
cMDiu  llmage  de  la  Force.  Qoande  enaoite  affaibUe  par  sei  pro- 
||rei  ezces,  on  con^ut  le  projet  imprudent  de  la  detruire  au  liea  de 
nnst-T:irp  et  la  corriprcr."  (De  la  Dcmocratie  en  AiD6ri({ue— par 
A.  d«!  Tac<i(icvtlle.  Introduction,  p.  X  &  seq.  edit :  18.35.) 

Not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
liie  forpgoiiig  words  were  written,  and  while  during  that  inter- 
Tal  tlie  social,  or  (as  some  in  tlieir  panic  are  inclined  to  con- 
flder  it)  the  anli'SocvA  movement,  spoken  of  by  the  philoso- 
pliic  Frinchuian,  has  conLiuued  its  ominous  prot,'ress,  what 
Woga-bs  has  been  made  tovfards  assQunng  and  conUuUing  its 
direction  ?  We  are  constraiued  to  auswer, — there  has  uufor- 
teMlelj  been  none  I 

while  he  wrote,  the  effects  of  the  rnde  shock  given  to 
|>niCGfaie  and  obligarchic  notions  of  Oovernment  hj  the 
JlHnlf  18^0 — (the  first  volcanic  outburst  of  (hat  Republi- 
cm  lie Qient  between  which  and  Despotism  the  elder  Napoleon 
F«>plifsied  a  combat  a  Veuiranee  within  fifty  jears  of  the  time 
'  \  ':e),  were  fast  passing  away,  or  being  actively  obliterated 
"Miienhc  stro?'t[r  re-actionary  measures  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
continental  Europe.     A  far  wider,  fiercer,  and  more  dtvn^fnt- 
iogfjutburst — that  of  1848 — has  since  given  a  still  more  onun- 
'jti  ffaniiiig  of  the  final  conflict,  and  it  too  has  liad  its  surface 
imccsin  great  part  reruDved  uiihout  a  hint  being  taken  Irutu 
of  the  direction  in  which  to  open  a  new  and  broader 
^plill^  for  the  machine  of  Government  more  securely  and 
ISootbly  ^JoU  along.   The  spirit  of  le-action  is  if  possible 
still  str^jflL  among  continental  rolers,  in  the  present  day 
j|bti  ii^ER|y  ind  if  the  increased  %avagery  of  red-repablican- 
itm  vould  seem,  as  it  oertaiidy  does  in  many  instances,  to  jus- 
,tifj  it,  the  be%ll^  can  be  said  is,  that  things  abroad  are  in  a 
Tieious  circle — anarchy  and  despotism  acting  and  re-acting 
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3rnw  therefrom  i«,  to  be  wise  in  time — to  concede  in  time — to 
accept  cheerfully  what  it  is  vain  to  contend  against,  and  by 
removing  of  our  own  will  and  act,  what  may  fairlj  be  consi- 
d«rrd  abvseii  and  injostioeB,— tha  weak  poioka  ol  tha  fortiaM 
of  ioeial  Older,  fo  to  atra^jtbeD  the  mst,  aa  to  render  It 
thenceforth  impregnable  to  the  enemies  of  all  order,  all  pro* 
pertj,  all  law,  all  organised  society  whaterer,  who  are  aunap- 
pily  to  be  eounted  by  milliooa  throughont  continental  Europe, 
out  are  ae  jet,  Ihank  Heaveo,  oompotable  only  by  thontaodf 
at  home. 

The  ronfnsion  into  which  al!  Europe  ^ovAd.  he  thrown  by 
such  lamentable,  but  very  possible  coiilingencies  as  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  another  social  and  poli- 
tical earthquake  such  as  in  ISiS,  would,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  of  England,  compel 
the  precipitate  adoption  while  vet  rude  and  audigcstud,  of  con- 
atitntion  changes,  the  eafe  and  healthy  working  of  whidi  en 
be  provided  for  only  by  giving  them  that  matnre  examinatioa 
and  connderatbn^  for  which  we  have  time  and  opportnnitf 
now,  neither  of  which  can  we  be  sore  of  having  at  a  fataie 
periody  ahould  we  procrastinate. 

There  need  be  little  faeaitatioo  in  agreeing  with  Earl  Orey 
in  his  opinion  that  corruption  and  intimidation  are  two  of  the 
greatest  defects  and  evils  of  our  present  constitutional  system. 
Neither  have  we  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him,  at  least 
80  far  as  they  are  concerned,  np  n  his  novel  doctrine  of  not 
applying  a  remedy  to  one  acknowledged  evil,  unless  some  other 
which  may  be  held  or  supposed  in  some  way  to  counterbalance 
i^  can  simnltaneously  and  equally  be  remedied.  la  this  cm 
hia  strange  poetakte  can  be  fully  satiafled.  The  ialloi  woeld 
remedy  both  the  evils  in  question ;  menaoea  and  biibea  bd^g 
thereby  rendered  equally  abortive. 

There  are  a  few  stereotyped  arguments,  (if  arguments  tbef 
can  be  called)  against  the  **  Balloi"  which  need  not  by  any 
means  delay  us  long.  The  first  and  noUieit  (and  therefore 
qoite  naturally  the  emptiest)  is,  that  the  ballot  is  *^un-Engliikr 
Without  discussirii:  tlie  abstract  propo-^ition,  so  agreeable  and 
flattering  to  Englishmen,  that  whatever  is  "  uu -English"  must 
tlierefore  be  wrong,  it  is  certainly  fair  for  us  to  ask  whether 
they  consider  corruption  and  intimidation  at  elections  to  be 
peculiarly  EnglUh  practices — carelully  to  be  preserved  and  ob- 
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irrved  ?  That  such  practices  exist,  no  one  can  imm  of  deny* 
B».  That  di  effortt  hitherto  devised  to  obviate  them  hm 
Med  is  eqoellj  incontestable.  We  have  seen  how  disparag. 
kgij  and  diaoonaolalely  Earl  Giej  speaks  of  the  htest  attempt 
b  this  direction — an  attempt  to  the  making  of  which  was 
bnnight  ail  that  praetised  potitical  skill  and  wisdom,  gathered 
from  old  and  long  ezpeffience»  could  farnisb,  and  was  brought 
io  vain !  If  tiien,  a«  we  thus  see  confessed,  every  (  (Tort  of 
•tatesmen,  whether  of  the  present  dtiv,  or  of  Hnvs  ironr  by,  has 
failed  even  to  loiligate  in  auy  degree  oi  consequence,  those 
efils  under  the  system  of  opeu  voting,  what  reason,  or  shadow 
of  reason,  can  there  be  for  not  giving  a  trial  at  least  to  secr^ 
TOting,  before  we  give  up  tiie  contest  ui  despair? 

Ob !  but  it  is  said^  that  the  ballot  will  not  be  eeeret — that 
it  b»  Dol  proved  where  Itied  in  other  ooontriea,  to  be  inviolate^ 
aal  that  it  etanoi  be  made  ao.  That  it  has  not  been  inviofaite 
ia  other  eoontriea  we  at  once  admit.  Thatjit  oonhl  not  and 
voald  Dot  be  so  here^  we  totally  deny. 

Id  America,  in  many  cases,  its  secrecy  baa  been  wilfully 
Mgleded,  or  oatrageonsty  violated.  The  outrageous  violations, 
Aough  by  no  means  few  in  themselves,  have  not  approached 
in  number  to  the  cases  of  negligence  and  carelessiii'ss  in  voting. 
B-!*.  these  two  categories  taken  together  do  not,  according  to 
dj4  laitbworthy  and  impartial  accounts,  constitute  any- 
ti^if:"  jf'proaching  to  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  voting.  When- 
erer  Lul  purposely  neglect  el,  nor  purposely  violated,  secret 
*<tiBg  l»s  beeu  successfuliy  practised  in  every  dbtrict  in  the 
DMStalea. 

Ihe  third  and  last  of  these  empty  preteita  ia,  that  the  ballot 
Wl  pot  prevent  bribery  and  oorrttption<— that  money  will  still 
^gwen — e<m^UUaiud  upon  a  Tikim  Mi^  effected,  and  that 
VBitts  will  be  leaa  scrupulous  than  ever  about  taking  it,  when 
^  neighbom  not  knowing  how  they  voted,  will  have  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  them. 

To  thi:?  the  plain  answer  is,  that  8uppo?inp^  it  all  to  tnrn  out 
founded,  it  vet  would  not  and  couid  not  evnituate  in 
vorse  evils  nor  in  evils  one  quarter  so  extensive  as  iliose  inhe- 
rent in  tlie  present  system.  Under  open  voting  the  briber 
ma  make  uo  mistake — he  is  certain  that  his  money  is  not 
tkram  away,  or  if  it  be,  he  at  any  rate  kuows  and  can  avoid 
fcr  ibe  fntare,  or  punish    be  bsfe  the  power,  the  men  who 
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have  played  him  false.  But  under  secret  voting,  he  is  not 
certain  of  being  able  to  distinguish  them,  at  least  individual!?, 
even  in  the  smallest  constituencies ;  while  in  the  large  con- 
stituencies not  only  would  detection  of  his  deceivers  be  utterly 
hopeless,  but  the  attempt  at  conditional  bribing,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  would  be  replete  with  enormous  difficulties,  expense 
and  personal  risk  to  himself. 

Mr.  Grote,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader  in  his 
three  capacities  of  head  of  the  well-known  banking  firm  in 
London  ;  author  of  a  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  Iteform-Bill,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  London  in  Parliament,  where  he  had  strenuously 
supported  what  are  known  as  "  Radical"  principles,  invented 
and  caused  to  be  constructed  a  model  "  ballot-box which  in 
its  principle  and  arrangements  seemed  very  likely  to  ensure 
secrecy.  We  think  it  possible  by  a  not  very  long  or  compli- 
cated description  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it  and  its  mode  of  use. 

Two  apartments,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  (the  latter 
opening  only  from  and  into  the  first)  are  required,  the  outer 
one  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  Inspectors  of  the 
ballot,  the  candidates*  agents,  and  a  portion  of  tlie  general 
public.  In  the  partition  wall  between  the  rooms  there  should 
be  two  doors  within,  the  centre  between  them,  a  space  like  a 
window,  but  filled  with  the  ballot-box  and  frame,  iitliug  ex- 
actly into  the  opening  and  presenting  their  front  to  the  outer 
room,  and  their  back  to  the  inner  room. 

The  voter,  having  gone  through  the  usual  ordeal  of  ques- 
tioning, identification,  and  (if  required)  of  taking  the  Bribery 
Oath,  ill  the  outer  room,  enters  the  other,  through  the  right 
hand  door,  which  by  a  spring,  opens  only  inwards,  and  shuts 
fast  behind  him  when  in.  He  then  finds  himself  alone  and 
quite  secluded  from  all  observation.  Approaching  the  inner 
side  of  the  ballot  box  he  sees,  in  a  species  of  groove  at  its  top, 
a  card  with  the  names  of  the  respective  candidates  printed  upon 
it.  A  piece  of  pointed  steel  hangs  close  by,  and  he  has  been 
instructed  (on  amodeloutside,)  to  indicate  his  choice  of,  and  vote 
for  a  candidate,  by  punching  with  the  steel  the  card  before  him, 
in  a  line  with  his  favorite^s  name,  the  card  being  ruled  otfin 
separate  compartments  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistakes. 
When  he  has  done  this  and  dropped  the  steel  he  can,  if  be 
choose,  himself  make  the  card  drop  into  the  depths  of  the 
ballot  box  below,  by  pressing  a  brass  knob,  which  disengage 
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It  for  the  purpose.  He  then  leaves  the  inner  room  by  i\\cleft 
hand  door,  spring  of  wliich  allows  it  to  open  only  outwards, 
and  hU  part  is  then  done. 

Meanvhile  uo  one  outside  has  had  any  means  of  knowing 
vbat  he  has  been  doing.  All  that  either  the  inspectors  or  any 
ooe  else  can  see  i:<,  a  portion  of  the  white  and  unmarked  back 
of  the  card.  The  groove  in  which  it  was  phiced,  is  glazed  on 
their  side,  but  only  wide  enough  to  shew  a  part  of  the  back  of 
tbe  card,  as  just  mentioned,  not  including  the  part  through 
which  the  holes  have  been  punched.  If  the  voter  have  made 
the  card  drop  into  the  box,  the  groove  will  be  seen  through 
the  gla«3  to  be  vacant,  and  a  new  card  is  then  inserted,  with 
its  back  like  the  previous  one,  to  the  outer  room  and  its  printed 
front  visible  only  inside.  If  on  the  contrary  he  have  neglected 
to  make  the  card  he  has  marked,  drop  down,  a  brass  knob  on 
the  outside,  corresponding  to  the  one  within,  enables  the  In- 
ipeclors  themselves  to  make  it  drop,  still,  however,  without 
himg  been  able  to  sec  anything  of  its  front.  A  new  card  is 
kboi  put  in  as  before,  for  the  next  voter  in  turn  to  mark. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  padlocks  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoi  in  the  outer  room  are  removed  in  presence  of  the  Inspectors 
ttd  eudidate's  agents,  and  the  cards  are  taken  out  and  the 
MBbcr  of  punctures  for  each  candidate  are  recorded. 

'Rm  detail  may  be  a  httle  in  digression,  but  the  weakest 
Mkw urged  against  the  ballot  have  had  in  some  quarters  so 
QlJiordinary  a  success,  that  it  is  well  to  explode  them,  although 
^  some  expense  of  time  and  space.  The  description  we  have 
0fCD  must  we  think  demonstrate,  that  the  allegation  cannot 
wiopported,  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  real  secrecy  ia 
^■king  rotes  by  ballot. 

Secrecy  being  ensured,  as  it  evidently  can  be,  the  influence 
md  power  of  intimidation  are  neutralized  at  once.  The  indi- 
^doal  who  in  open  voting  would  belie  himself  in  action,  by 
toting  against  his  principles  under  the  influence  of  a  threat, 
»ould  not  hesitate  if  questioned  as  to  his  sufl'rago  in  the  Secret 
BiUot,  to  belie  liimself  in  words,  and  declare  he  had  been 
ittiilarly  obsequious.  If  the  landlord  punished  his  tenant,  or 
the  employer  his  labourer  or  workman,  on  the  assumption  of 
disobedience  to  his  mandate  at  an  Election,  he  could  have  no 
ctrtamty  that  he  was  not  punishing  a  faithful  adherent,  and 
•iKliUig  hiiu  aud  others  like  him  to  be  reckless  in  future. 
^  the  popular  demagogue  and  the  noisiest  aud  fiercest  of 
18 
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his  followers  would  find  their  thunder  checked  in  mid  voller, 
by  a  similar  uncertainty,  and  a  simihnr  peril  of  converting  an 
oulrnged  friend  into  a  des|)erale  opponent. 

We  have,  at  least  for  tlie  time,  dealt  sufficiently  with  that 
not  very  considerable  portion  of  Earl  Grey's  "  Essay,"  which 
can  beat  all  called  practical,  and  may  turn  awhile  to  other?. 
The  views  and  opinions  of  the  various  influential  statesmen  of 
the  day  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  subject.  A  faintly  traced 
outline  of  those  of  at  least  one  section  of  the  mere  Whig  party 
has  been  already  supplied  by  the  pamphlet  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  tlie  "reprint"  of  letter?  in  the  "Globe"  news- 
paper. The  following  manifesto  of  Whig  Radicalism,  we  take 
irom  the  **  Economist"  newspa|>er,  (one  said  to  derive  its  in- 
spirations mainly  from  Mr.  Wilson,  late  one  of  the  Joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Villiers,  late  Judce  Advocate 
General,  &c.  &c.,)  and  from  a  number  of  this  journal  published 
just  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  present  year, 
and  therefore  before  any  of  the  excitements  resultiuff  from  the 
late  sudden  change  of  ministry  : — 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
The  only  purpose  of  reforming  the  constituencies,  when  there  is 
no  urgent  demand  for  such  a  measure,  is  that  we  mav  act  more 
freely  and  deliberate  more  carefully  than  we  could  do  under  the 
pressure  of  an  over-nia&tering  current  of  conviction — that  we  may 
teach  the  country  what  is  dt&iral/e,  instead  of  nterely  conceding,  to 
a  matured  and  determined  popular  opinion,  the  least  that  it  will 
accept.    We  have,  therefore,  at  present  no  excuse  for  drifting  be- 
fore an  undefined  current  of  liberal  feeling.    It  is  a  time  when  we 
need  not  merely  a>-k  what  English  opinion  will  bear ;  there  is  room 
for  much  more — nay,  much  more  than  this  is  expected  of  legislators 
and  of  public  men.  .  English  opinion  is  at  present  modified,  and 
inxious  to  listen  and  judge.    It  has  no  clear,  sharp  course,  as  yet- 
The  reform  needed  and  looked  for  is  of  course  a  //icro/ measure ; 
that  is,  a  measure  giving  freer  and  fuller  expression  to  the  political 
wants  of  the  community  at  large.    But  what,  strictly  speaking,  * 
liberal  measure  ought  to  be,  Englishmen  have  scarcely  made  up  their 
minds.    Let  us  attempt  to  lay  dow  n  the  L-aJing  principles  to  be  kept 
in  view.    (1.)    The  aim  of  any  truly  liberal  measure  of  reform  ciu- 
not  tend  to  any  sort  of  class  tyranny.    Reform  must  aim  at  develop- 
ing in  the  state  the  various  social  interests  of  the  country  in  a  fair 
and  harmonious  proportion — not  measuring  their  representatire  in)* 
portance  by  mere  numbers,  any  more  than  we  should  measure  the 
importance  of  "  members"  of  the  human  body  by  numbers.  Pfr- 
feet  political   freedom  would  be  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
various  classes  in  one  svstem — the  numbers  of  each  class  being  qn'^^ 
secondary  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  importance  of  tbt  v>ci»^ 
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fiuictiou  it  is  c«lle<i  upon  to  perforin.    Therefore  (2)  no  worjje  end 
foaJd  fc«  inugued  for  a  r«forin  movement  than  one  ▼bich  strove  to 
meke  anv  tuti/orm  division  of  the  electoral  classes,  and  to  lose  the 
f^ru{7  of  interest*  which  our  different  con-^titiif^nHes  represent— 
nor.  fur  a  similar  reason,  could  any  worse  end  be  imagined  than  une 
«hieh  should  impede  the  harmoniotts  working  of  these  virions  io> 
tirests,  hj  bringii^tfaem  out  into  too  distinct  and  d&6ned  a  >  ontr;uit 
ind  .-intagonisin,  by  eliihorntinj,'  the  appi'aranr-e  of  cl.i««-fH*-tinoti<)ns 
mi  putting  out  of  sight  the  common  and  mutual  ground  on  which 
«ll  etiiies  meet.    Neither  the  oonnties,  nor  the  large  tpaiittfeetaruig 
taiwot,  need  or  ought  to  have  a  repr^ntation  at  all  in  proportion 
to  tbe  nuinbem  of  the  elector:^]  (l.is-cs  thr-y  contain;  because,  both 
tbe  counties  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  examples  of  wliat 
ws lisre  called  the  fixed  and  rigid  kind  of  constituencte^,  sure  to 
tslBrn  members  of  a  definite  form  and  cast  of  political  faith— little 
capable  of  in.  Iu.Ii  n.r  ^nj  great  variety  of  social  interest.    T h'^cotinty 
■subers,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  in  phalanx  :  and  the  manufacturing 
lava  members  act  iti  phalanx.    When,  therefore,  we  find  that  toe 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  w\th  an  electoral  constituency 
f  f  y' ',100,  have-  onl  v  \      me  mbers,  while  the  boron^'bs,  with  an 
tkctoral  constitxiono'y    of   411,000,  have  335   luomh  r?,    we  do 
■et  recognise  oii  "  anomaly"  in  this  proportion,  but  the  operation 
oft wias principle.    Tlie  county  members  have  far  more  cohesion 
«s  a  class,  represent,  in  fact,  a  .siii^-U-  interest  far  more  completely, 
tl^an  the  boroticrh   members;  and  therefore    need  Ie«s  ntunerical 
^•■i::^'lL,  as  holding  more  closelj  together.    County  uiembers  give 
rnilr  rrpreiiion  to  the  wants  of  the  nuaor  classes  of  the  cuuntrj, 
"■i  1,  though  representing  fewer  numbers,  have  Just  as  much  claim 
1* heard  and  more  neca  of  a  hearing.    Lord  J  jIui  Ku';«oU's  last 
hll(iirougbt  foward  in  lbu4)  had  this  capital  defect,  that  ii.  increased 
t^Moiber  of  members  representing  these  rigid  ooanty  constituencies 
^  (be  expense  of  those  rcprescntiuir  f  ir  more  various  inte  e  ^  >^  Hic 
^Sert'H  boroughs.    The  same  reiuarU  is  applicable  to  the  great  manu- 
fcctintijf  towns,  as  compared  with  tlie  buialler  boroughs.    One  great 
irtam  capital— OTerwhelme  there  all  other  interests.  Men  of  one 
da»«  are  returned  who  represent    mainly   one  political  cast  of 
A'^a^^it.    The  great  inference  we  draw  from  what  we  have  said 
k  uiea  this:  that  whether  in  opening  new  constituencies  to  em« 
Mf  a  new  class  of  doctors,  or  in  reconstructing  the  old  ones. 
»f  uzht  ever  to  keep  in  view  that  uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of 
i^-t-'r^^ti  in  any  set  of  constituencies  is  a  strong  reason  ap^ainst  giving 
ttkia  representative H  in  numbers  at  ail  proportionate  lo  their  eloo- 
M  strength ;  while  great  vsriet/  of  social  interest  and  social 
<^niona  in  any  est  of  constituencies  is  a  stronger  reason  in  favonr 
of  rirtTig  them  repr*»*'entativcs  in  numbers  much  more  proportionate 
to  their  electoral  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  smaller  and  less  uniform 
ittcrests  of  the  oonntrv  thus  receive  a  proteotteft  which  they  could 
tot  in  anv  mere  Ibnael  oMMtier  hope  to  obtains*— .fiSemoMbf  Jaaaarj^ 
1858. 

Kclucing  this  abundance  of  words  to  proposisiont  U  simp^ 
^nati  is  poatible,  we  make  oat  the  following. 
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1st  Thftt  there  should  be  no  class  tyrauiij  of  any  kind.  The 
various  social  interests"  should  be  represented  io    a  fair  and 
harmonioas  proportion/'  nut  measared  bj  mere  nnmbers,  bat 
bj  "  the  mora)  and  intellectual  importance  of  the  social  fonc- 
tions  thej  are  called  upon  to  perform/' 

2nd.  There  should  therefore  be  no  mere  "  uniform  divisioo 
of  the  electoral  classes/*  doing  away  with  the  '^varietj  of 
interests'*  represented  bj  our  constituencies  Neither  shoold 
these  various  interests"  be  brought  into  too  distinct  and  de* 
£ncd  a  contrast  and  antagonism^  b/  elaborating  the  appearanes 
of  class  distinctions,  and  putting  out  of  sight  the  common  and 
mutual  ground  on  which  all  classes  meet* 

drd.  And  (as  a  conclusion  from  the  two  foregoing  pro> 
po.sitionsy)  in  the  contemplated  re-distribution  of  representatives 
under  a  new  measure  of  Reform,  the  element  of  numbers  is  to 
be  considered  only  in  places  where  there  is  "a  great  variety  of 
social  interests  and  social  opinions  /*  and  not  where  there  is  a 
"uniformity  and  close  cohosionof  interests/*  no  matter  howlar^e 
the  commuiiily  may  be,  and  wlioilier  it  be  a  county,  or  a  tovni. 

And  this  rule  is  proposed  with  the  object  of  providing  that 
*'  the  smaller  and  less  uniform  interests  of  tlie  country  may 
tluis  receive  a  protrc  fiuii  wlncli  they  could  not  iu  auy  more 
formal  manner  liOj)e  to  attain." 

The  counties  and  the  lart^e  manufacturing  towns  are  set  dofl^ 
by  tlie  wriftT,  in  the  category  of  ilie  communities  in  which  there 
is  that  *' uniiormitv  and  close  cohesion  of  interests"  which 
according  to  him,  should  have  no  claim  for  an  increase  of  re- 
presentatives, b.ised  on  the  mere  fact  of  (lieir  large  nunterical 
amount  of  population.    Like  the  clan  of  Lochiel, 

"  Their  arms  are  a  thousaiiU,  their  bosoms  but  one  !** 

Be  their  population  a  quarter  of  a  niillion,  half  a  million,  a 
million  itself,  or  evon  upwards,  still,  according  to  the  "Econo- 
mit-t/'  their  intercbts  being  closely  and  compactly  bound  up 
together,  their  representation  cannot  require  to  be  other*i?e 
than  compact  also.  "  Agriculture"  in  the  one  case,  and 
*' money  capital"  in  the  otlier,  are  precise,  definite,  "  H5i<i 
formula,  w  hich  do  not  require  any  very  extended  cxpn^ssioD. 
Jiul  ihcii  aiu  a  vaiiety  of  minor  interests,  which  are  over-ciovrded 
and  over-bopie  in  counties  and  large  towns  by  the  two  potenliS' 
flueuces  iust  named.  The  minor  interests"  most  do  coDgrs- 
gate  in  the  smaller  boroughs ;  and  the  latter  should  for 
sake»  and  on  their  account,  get  an  increased  number  of  represen- 
tatives.  In  short,  the  "  EeonomiU^**  and  the  section  of  Wbjg 
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Radicals  \vl:icli  it  represents,  are  for  lessen i 1 1 ic  power  of  the 
lords  of  land  nnd  gold,  and  iocreasiug  that  oi  the  sturdy  demo* 
crats  of  ibe  c^iddle  classes. 

In  diffct  opposition  to  thcsi'  views  nrc  tlic  snilinuiit'^  of  (lie 
oiilv  nieuiber  of  the  present  administration  (tli;it  of  Lord  Dcrliy  , ' 
who  has  as  yet  spoken  oui  at  all,  and  disdained  to  avail  iiiuit^tli 
of  the  mere  ab>tract  generalities  under  which  several  of  his 
congeners  have  taken  refuge.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  new  government,  at  Ipswich,  Thursday  the 
Jburth  March,  upon  his  re-election  for  the  eastern  division  of 
Soflblk  county,  occasioned  by  his  acceptance  of  office,  thus 
ildifered  himself  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 

"There  b  wiother  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  ta 

lidress  you  with  any  reserve,  nnd  upon  which,  , -is  upon  al!  t-thers 
vfbddiire  UDuifluenced  by  temporary  or  peculiar  considerations,  }  ou 
bsTf  a  right  to  except  freedom  and  openness  of  discussion  on  the 
fwt  of  your  representative, — I  mean  the  all-important  question  of 
refonn  in  the  representation  of  the  people.    (Cheers.)    I  must  say 
t^  upon  iliis  subject  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  that  great  Con- 
Mrvattve  part  j  in  the  State  to  which  t  am  proad  to  belong,  and  \  f  I  could 
preMicDe  to  offer  a  complaint  of  anvthing  personal  to  myself  I  should 
nj  that  I  had  bar  ely  had  Jiijtice  done  to  me  upon  this  im|jortant  que?- 
toa.  It  has  been  imputed  to  the  (Jooservativc  party,  and  it  has  been 
iBpaed  personally  to  mys«lf,  that  we  are  in&incere  in  our  endeavours 
issia  the  expectations  which  we  may  hold  out  for  reform  in  the  re- 
ffftnution  of  the  people,  and  that  wo  di  sire  to  prevent  all  reform, 
*llckiaffe,  all  improvement  in  that,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
Now  1  have  long  felt,  in  common  I  believe  with  those  who 
btt bestowed  impartial  reflection  and  attention  upon  the  subject, 
tilt  the  elective  franchise  is  confined  to  certain  clas&es  of  the  people 
ylo ought  not  exclusively  to  possess  it.    It  has  been  supposed — nay, 
a  bit  been  publicly  stated  within  thei»u  eight-and-forty  hours,  with 
Wfetnce  to  plans  to  whi«  h  I  have  from  time  to  time  here  nnd  else- 
where alluded — that  1  dtsire  to  dc|irivt'  of  the  electivL-  fram  liise  the 
frttbolders,  tenant  farmers,  and  others  in  the  county  ol'buHoik  and 
tbroughoQt  Great  Britain.    So  far  is  that  from  being  correct,  that 
•stbe  contrary  I  declare  that  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  scheme 
ef  reform  by  whicli  one  sii)j.rl>.'  Briti.^h  nian  who.now  «  iijnvs  the  fran- 
ctu«e  Uiail  be  di.<ipos.<>e!>sed  of  that  t'raritlii>c.    .\fv  j)nlii-_v  i>  all  tor  ex- 
t*Mion  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  nov*  m%:u  in  this  king- 
dom—not numbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds 
of  lliou-ainU — who  are  well  iiualified  hv  cducatii.fn,  h\    i»i  iii  t  i  tv,  bv 
wtaracttr,  by  position,  by  all  that  can  entitle  a  free  man  in  a  fiee 
***Satry  to  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise — who  have  it  not, 
sad  who  ara  among  the  unrepresented  in  this  country,  1  feel  that  we 
■l^t  not,  whenestr  the  time  .-hall  coine  to  legialate  upon  this  sub- 

r*t>  Ui  leave  one  ujan  in  Britain,  who  is  hy  the  qualitieation?  to  which 
ksfe  adverted  entitled  to  tlie  elective  frauehihe,  without  it.  (Hear, 
"^0  I  therefore  desire^and  I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  that  the 
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humbler  classes  of  society  will  complain  of  when  I  say  so — to  bejrin 
at  the  upper  end,  anil  to  descend  in  conferring  the  franchise  as  the 
state  of  education  and  intellijrence  amon^  the  people  will  permit. 
Whether  in  counties  or  in  towns  I  would  certainly  confer  the  fran- 
chise  upon  every  individual  who  possesses  a  sufficient  income  to  af- 
ford a  prospect  of  his  exercising  that  franchise  independently.  1 
would  likewise  confer  it  upon  every  man  in  Britain  who  can  show 
that  he  possesses  a  liberal  education.  1  do  not  mean  a  first-rate 
classical  education,  but  that  he  hiis  a  sufficient  knowled|fe  to  justify 
the  expectat  on  of  an  intelligent,  right  thinking,  and  reflectire  exercise 
of  that  franchise,  even  although  he  might  not  be  a  freeholder  in  a 
county,  or  a  10/.  householder  within  a  borough.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  necessary  also — but  here  we  come  upon  a  task  full  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty — that  a  great  number  of  towns  throughout  Great  Britain, 
the  population  of  which  has  increased  of  late  years  uptil  they  have 
become  places  of  great  importance  and  consideration,  should  no 
longer  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise.  When  you  find,  for  ex- 
ample, towns  like  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Harwich  with  a 
small  population  returning  two  members,  and  others  with  a  ftill 
smaller,  or  perhaps  even  with  a  larger  population — for  you  all  know 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  town  varies  from  time  to  time 
from  circumstances  over  which  the  Legislature  has  no  control — re- 
turning one  member  to  Parliament,  while  we  have  great  and  exten- 
sive towns  in  the  North  of  England  and  elsewhere,  with  30,000  or 
40,000  inhabitants,  returning  no  member  at  all,  you  must  feel  thit 
that  is  an  evil  which  nught  to  be  remedied.  I  know  no  reason,  for 
example,  why  my  old  friends  and  constituents  in  Ipswich  who  live  in 
10/.  houses  in  the  borough  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  franchise, 
when  it  is  refu>ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hadleigh,  who  are  equal  in  character,  in  property,  and  in  intelligence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  some  of 
the  evils  whi(  h  I  would  seek  to  remedy  ;  and  moreover  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  great  and  undue  disproportion  exists  under  the  present 
law  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  members  returned. 
I  would,  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  endeavour  to  restore  the  balance 
and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  say — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dream  of  such  a  measure — that  I 
would  endeavour  to  parcel  out  the  nation  into  districts,  with  an  cx> 
act  proportion  of  population  to  members  returned  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  some  Z)2  counties  in  England  andWales,  with  half  a  million  of 
electors,  and  1  am  afraid  to  sav  how  manv  inhabitants,  should  return 
but  150  members,  while  the  boroughs  within  those  counties  retarn 
members  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one.  While  attempt* 
ing  to  do  justice,  then,  to  the  population  at  large,  and  to  extend  tbe 
franchise  so  far  as  the  education,  the  intelligence,  the  property,  and 
the  general  improvement  in  all  classes  of  the  people  will  penult  u« 
to  do  so  with  safety,  let  us  at  the  sanje  time  do  justice  to  the  counties 
and  take  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned  by  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  shall  bear  something  like  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  immensity  of  their  electors  and  of  their  population.  (Cheers.)  In 
the  remarks  which  I  make  upon  this  important  question,  however, 
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permit  me  to  remind  you  tliat  I  speak  only  for  myself.  The  noble 
earl  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  associate  uie  with  him  in  tlie 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  heaJ,  has  hitely  announced  in  Par- 
liament that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  into  consificration  tlie  state  of 
the  representation,  and  to  brin;^  forward  some  inoa'urrs  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  had  at  tlie  i>anie  time  announcttl  that  he  fi  t  U  it  impossible, 
ct'Dsi-stintly  \vith  Lis  other  public  duties,  and  with  a  tlue  rts.'ard  to 
tho^e  other  measures  ^hich  are  forced  upon  tlie  immediate  attention 
of  the  Legii>lature,  to  undertake  that  tiu>k  during  tlie  present  session 
of  F'arhament.  1  must  freely  tell  you  that  this  is  all  that  I  can  say 
to  \ou  OQ  the  subject;  for  it  is  all  that  I  know  myself.  I  anj  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  heads  of  the  Government,  if  they  have  a  secret ;  1 
know  not  their  individual  or  general  views  upon  this  question  ;  but 
fpe&king  for  myself,  and  for  myself  alone,  I  say  that  I  shall  be  ready, 
wlenever  a  fit  and  convenient  time  shall  arrive — and  I  don't  he?.itate 
MT  that  the  con:>ideratioQ  of  this  question  ouuht  no  longer  to  be 
po>C[>oned  than  the  ensuing  session — in  my  place  in  Parliament  and 
»heiber  in  or  out  of  office,  to  advocate  and  maintain  these  principles, 
erta  down  to  the  details  to  which  1  have  now  alluded.  (Cheers.)" 

C"  Times,"  Alarch,  yth,  18o8. 

Like  all  others  of  whatever  party  who  have  of  late  given  us 
tie  btiiefit  of  their  opinions  on  lleform,  Sir  Titzroy  Kelly  is 
prodigal  of  assurances  tliat  "intellect,"     education,"  and 
"independence/*  are  the  tests  by  which  he  would  jnd^^'c  of  the 
fitness  of  individuals  and  communities  for  increased  political 
InmcLises.    liut  ho  seems  to  expect  that  wc  shall  take  these 
13  tords  of  course  and  mere  phrases,  without  any  practical 
Brtjing  or  intention  ;  for  very  soon  afterwards  we  have  the 
fltn  dcclanition  that  his  real  object  is  "  to  do  justice  to  the 
courities,  by  taking  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned 
bvlhem  shall  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  immermt^  of  their 
eUdon  and  of  their  population  "    In  short,  and  in  fact,  he, 
speaking  for  his  parly,  proclaims  that  the  strongholds  of  de- 
Hiotracy  in  the  borouglis  should  be  weakened  by  diminishing 
tUir  quota  of  representatives,  and  the  aristocratic  power  in  the 
counties  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  frankness  of  Lord  Oerby's  Attorney-General  was  by 
no  means  imitated  by  his  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Eight  Honorable  Joseph  lleidey,  M.P,  for  Oxfordshire,  at  his 
reflection  for  that  county,  on  appointment  to  oflice.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  as  close  as  his  colleague  was  commuin'cative. 
Having  presently  to  review  the  expressions  on  the  same  subject 
of  the  foremost  man  of  the  Derby  administration  in  the  Lower 

House,  and  practically  the  foremost  man  ahsoluiely  of  both 
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the  administrntion  and  the  party  with  which  it  is  identified,  we 
would  not  make  even  a  brief  delay  upon  Mr.  Henley's  rno>t 
diplomatic  declaration  (made  doubtless  with  all  that  wonderful, 
or,  as  it  has  been  irreverently  termed,  otcl-lU'e,  solemnity  of 
demeanour  and  tone  that  characterises  him)  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  attempt  he  makes  to  enlist  against  Constitatioiial 
Reform  the  strong  feelings  excited  in  our  breasts  by  the  mur- 
derous plans  and  acts  of  foreign  conspirators  and  Red  Repub- 
licans. After  expressing  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wretches  concerned  in  the  hideous  atfair  of  January  bst  in 
Paris,  he  says  : — 

"  We  must  feel  that  the  acts  of  these  guilty  men  will  hare  & 
fatal  effect   upon  the  cau.«e  of  constitutional  government  and  of 
lihei  ty  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.    Attached  as  I  believe  all 
Englishmen  are  to  constitutional  liberty,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
not  to  see  that  the  cause  of  free  government  and  of  liberty  has  of 
late  gone  back  upon  the  continent.    CHear,  hear.^    It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  and  regret  this  ;  and  one  must  feel  that  guilty  acts  like 
that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — acts  not  confined  to  attempted 
assassination,  but  embracing  those  struggles  we  hare  seen  made 
abroad  within  the  last  10  years — that  these,  I  say,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  through- 
out the  world.    CHear.)    It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage in  this  country  that  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
has  of  late  years  been  upon  its  trial  here.    I  think  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  observation  is  to  a  great  extent  true.    Looking  back 
at  our  hi>tory  for  the  last  200  years,  and,  observing  the  struggles 
we  have  gone  through,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  great  ends  at 
which  we  have  arrived  have  been  achieved  by  prudent,  careful  re- 
vision of  our  laws  and  institution.    I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  that  progress  shall  cea.se  to  bo  carried  on.    I  know  there  is 
a  claptrap  kind  of  question  talked  about  by  many  sections  of  politi- 
cians, who  go  about  the  country  calling  thembelves  this,  that,  and 
the  oilitr  name  ;  but  I,  for  one,  have  never  belonged  to  any  school  uf 
that  kind.    (Cheers.)    I  am  speaking  among  those  wlio  know  roe, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who  think  it  better 
to  do  the  most  good  we  can  with  the  tools  we  have  to  our  hands,  than 
to  run  about  whooping  and  hallooing  after  something  else,  le.i\in^' 
undone  what  ought  to  be  and  might  be  done  with  the  means  already 
at  our  di.sposal.    I  have  been  questioned  in  this  hall  during  stqrmiir 
times  th:m  the  present  and  in  larger  meetings.    I  have  been  a>keJ 
what  J  would  <lo  upon  this  or  that  question,  and  among  the  rest  it 
has  been  said  to  me,  '  What  about  Reform  ?'     (Hear,  hear.)  To 
that  question  I  hare  alA.ivs,  before  my  constituents  or  otherwisM', 
given  this  frank  answer  when  other  inen  have  been  in  power,  'Lit 
me  see  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  whetbiT 
I  will  support  them  or  not.'     That  has  been  the  answer  1  have 
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p\ea  here  before,  and  manT  may  remember  it.  Now,  I  will  tell 
joa  how  I  stand  on  this  question  at  present.  I  could  not  have  joined 
ITT  Government  in  which  my  hands  were  to  he  tied  upon  that  sub- 
ject. But  I  feel  that  the  question  is  one  which  hiis  been  dangling 
forsome  time  before  the  eves  of  the  country,  which  has  been  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Sov*'reign  by  several  successive  Prime  Ministers, 
IhoDjrh  none  of  those  Mini»iter.s  have  chosen  to  bring  any  scheme  be- 
fore the  country,  fur  I  don't  think  the  mo^t  ardent  Keforraer  will 
affirm  that  one  or  two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  can  be  called  schemes  of  Reform.  For  this 
reason,  no  questiou  having  been  brought  fairly  before  the  country, 
I  have  not  Mt  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  or  that  particular 
measure  should  be  adopted.  But  this  I  may  tell  you — that  I  would 
tot  Lave  joined  any  Government  if  I  were  notable  to  say  to  my  con- 
ititoents  that  I  stand  unfettered  upon  this  subject,  that  I  am  free 
to  take  iuto  consideration  that  or  any  other  suhject  I  please,  and  that 
I  ira  at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  according  to  w  hat  I  think  to  be 
fvr  the  good  of  the  country;  and  whether  the  support  I  rt'cei\e  in 
tlat  line  of  conduct  be  small  or  large,  or  none  at  all,  to  that  I  wdl 
adhere.  This  1  think  is  as  free  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
iQbject  as  you  can  expect  any  man  in  my  position  to  give." 

No  doubt  that  the  "guilty  acts"  he  .«peaks  of — "nets,"  as 
be  traly  says,  **  not  confined  to  attempted  assassination,  hwt 
embracing  those  struggles  \re  have  seen  made  abroad  within 
the  last  ten  years" — Jo  "throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional 
librty  throughout  ihe  world.    But  the  question  at  present  is 
T»Uf  foreign  countries.*'  No  one,  except  the  v^ihl  speculators 
Teotilate  tlx  ir  theories  in  the  extrcujc  Radical  papers,  has 
prci'Ojed,  or  dreaimd  of  proposing,  to  legislate  for  them,  or 
interfere  iu  tlieir  concerns.    True,  there  /las  been  a  step  in 
tUt  direction — the  supremely  absurd  step  of  withdrawing  the 
Bntish  Envoy  from  Naples,  because  the  unasked  and  intruded 
coansel  of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  matters  affecting  the  internal 
government  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  was  not  immediately 
ind  obsequiously  adopted.    lJut  that  brulum  fulmen  has  proved 
too  eiDinently  ridiculous  to  be  imitated  and  constituted  a  pre- 
cedent, even  if  there  were  question  at  present  of  further  indul- 
gCLce  in  the  certainly  too  prevalent  propensity  of  English 
statesmen,  to  bully  and  seek  to  dictate  lines  of  policy  to  the 
ireaker  states  of  Europe.    There  is  7io  such  question  at  present; 
ud  all  Mr.  Henley's  soleninity  and  verboseness,  must  fail  to 
mystify  the  public  about  the  pliin  matter  in  hand — thesliaping 
out  aud  briiiginrj  into  operation  a  (urtlur  njeasure  of  I'arlia- 
nieiilary  Ilefornj  at  home.    The  former  measure — necessarily 
much  more  extensive  than  this  need  be — was  carried  out 
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without  su()erinducing  wild  Republicanism,  or  any  deran^ineni 

of  jocicly  and  order,  and  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  a  ditferent 
result  now,  Mr.  Henley,  in  his  position  of  a  Cabinet-Minister, 
13  surely  bound  to  point  out  div-'tinclly  tiie  dangers  before  us, 
and  suggest  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  country.  But 
no — all  he  condescends  to  tell  us  is,  that  he  is  **  unfettered  oa 
this  subject — at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  as  he  thinks 
proper" — and  that  when  a  Reform  measure  is  brought  before 
the  country,  he  will  theu  tell  us  "  whether  he  will  support  it 
or  not"  1 1 

From  the  recent  hustings-speech  fon  a  similar  occasion  of 
re-election)  of  his  leader  and  chief,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  take  the 
following  not  much  more  lucid  or  promising  declaration  uu 
the  subject  of  lleform  : — 

"  I  ask  you  in  a  common-sense  and  a  purely  serious  spirit  ii  it 
decent,  is  it  pohtic,  is  it  honest  and  honourable,  that  a  question  of 
such  a  nature  as   this,  a  question    which  concerns  the  repre*eu' 
tation  of  what  we   believe  to   be  a  free  and    intelligent  people, 
eminent  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  progress  in  knowledge,  should 
be  made  the  stalking-horse  of  faction  ?    (cheers^ — that  it  sbonid 
be  hung  up  and  taken  down  according  to  the  exigencies  of  i 
distressed    Minister,  and    that  the   highest  principles  of  policy 
should  be  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  by  which  a  Government  is  to 
shuffle  through  a  disgraceful  and  discreditable  existence?  (Loud 
cheers.)  No,  gentlemen,  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  cf»untry  that  this  question  should  be  settled,  aye  or  no. 
If  a  Ueform  Bill  be  necessary  it  must  be  produced,  and  it  will  ^ 
carried,  and  if  it  be  unnecesrary  the  Minister  who  is  not  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  question  oupht  frankly  to  state  that  that  is  hi*  con- 
viction,    (Cheers.)     Remember  that  a  Reform  Bill  has  been  twice 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ;  remember  ihtt 
only  two  months  ago  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  the 
subject  in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and,  in  my  opio'on, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  witli  whom  I  act,  it  is  totally  inipok<:bl< 
that  a  question  which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  thecountrj 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  and  by  recommendation  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  from  Her  Majesty  herself,  can  an; 
longer  be  trifled  with.    We  shall  therefore  give  to  it  our  earnest 
and  serious  consideration.    (Hear,  hear.)     But  then  we  are  mV^^t 
*  When  are  you  going  to  bring  forward  your  Reform  Bill 
Easter  ?*    Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  seven  year*  playing  with 
the  question,  who  have  postponed,  procrastinated,  and  delayed  »e*r 
after  year — as  many  years  as  nay  learned  friend.  Dr.  Lee,  had  question* 
to  put  to  me,  now  tell  us  that  we  are  not  sincere  Reformers.  '  ^^""^ 
is  your  Bill  ?'  they  say.     •  Haven't  you  got  it  ready  ?    An  impat'^n' 
people  is  not  to  be  baulked  of  an  object  for  whi<  h  it  has  such  *r»»*D- 
ous  desire.'     (Laughter.)     We  have,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  r«con- 
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ciliitiun  with  our  (Treat  ally  ;  we  have  to  coiuluct  nc^otiittioiia  upon 
mb'uh  the  peace  of  Europe  may  depend  ;  wo  have  other  tasks  befdre 
Di  moat  difTicult  to  fulfil  ;  we  have  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  India 
wliich  will  Tct  demand  from  this  countrv  no  common  efforts  ;  we 
hire  to  carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  fur  the  governnieiit  of  that 
country,  based  U[>on  principles  whic  h  1  hope  will  rt  commend  it  to  the 
Eitiuiiol  appr«)bation  ;  we  have  to  introduce  financial  measures  of  no 
ordinary  gravity,  and  yet  we  are  told  we  are  not  sincere  Reformers, 
because  our  lleforni  Bill  is  not  immediately  to  be  brou;^ht  forward. 
The  course  v^hicb  we  shall  take  will  be  this  : — We  shall  give  to  that 
lubject  our  most  earnest  and  serious  couhideration,  with  the  view,  if 
p>o«ible,  of  bringing    forward  a  measure  which  shall  not  he  a 
iwre  party  measure  (cheers),  which  shall  not  be  devised  merely  to 
frop  up  a  faction,  which  shall  not  be  invented  merely  to  increase  the 
t-olitic&l  intiaence  of  a  political  section,  but  a  measure  w  hich,  dealing 
Lrjjfely  and  completely  with  all  tho^e  <|uestions  connected  with  the 
luljtrct  which  are  entitled  to  consideration,  will,  I  trust,  recommend 
it'tif  to  all  temperate,  rational,  and  sober-spirited  men  as  a  measure 
ide<jaate  to  the  occa£ion.  (Hear.)  Being  ready  to  act  in  that  spirit, 
1  do  not  think  that  1  am  aaking  too  much  for  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
aeottbat  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  consideration  to  the  construc- 
tion of  that  measure,  and  that  we  may  have  the  time  for  thought 
»!idfur  labour  which  the  responsibility  for  so  vast  a  theme  demands. 
I  cannot  believe— the  hypocrisy  is  so  flagrant — that  any  prejudice 
voulJ  be  raided  against  us  because  in  dealing  with  this  subject  we 
to  deal  with  it  like  sincere  and  responsible  men,  and  because  in 
M.jthinjf  which  w 


io  we  wibh  to  do  that  which  will  be  ade({uate  to 
(Kxaiion,  and  u !  ich  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  sound 
t^a\^T.g  people  in  ii. is  country.     (Cheers,)     I  feel  that  it  is  unne- 
*=>=i7  for  me  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  theme  which  must  be 
lirf'Ugfal  before  Parliament  in  due  time,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
DD'ii*  in  me  to  otVi  r  opinions  which  1  might  otherwise  have  laid 
U-fore  fou,  and  w  hich,  indeed,  I  have  expressed  in  this  county  on 
nrioiu  occasions,  on  the  various  points  connected  with  this  subject 
—tiif  different  franchises,  for  instance,  the  modes  of  taking  votes, 
•od  qoestions  of  that  character.     When  the  <]ue6tiun  is  introduced 
to  F'arliament  by  the  Government,  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  our 
cpiiiions  will  be  oft'cred  to  the  country  in  a  formal  and  matured 
*»antitr,  and  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  the  country  will  be  able 
tofurtu  itsjudgment  upon  them." 

The  best  commentary  upon  this  wilderness  of  words,  is  that 
of  the  Times  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  March  9,  the  day  after 
llie  delivery  of  the  speech  from  w  hich  wc  have  quoted. 

"The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yesterday  performed  a 
teik for  which  no  other  man  is  so  com pt^teni.  He  had  to  make  a 
*peecb,  which  must  of  course,  be  an  able  and  effective  one,  out  of 
nothing.  The  aubstance  was  not/ting,  and  it  could  only  be  eked  out 
bf  what  was  worse  than  nothing  !" 
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Whig  Tory  having  thus  spoken,  come  we  nov?  to  raili- 
chI  ut  terances  on  the  same  subject.  The  "  Northern  Reform 
Uiiion/'  from  its  head  quarters  at  Newcastiu'uu-Tjrne,  thus 
pronounces  :— 

''EzCMIiTe  taxation  IDAJ  be  defined  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of 

mi'ig'ovorntncnt  whence  eprine  innuracrable  branches,  the  xinwVif.lp- 
aome  fruits  of  which  have  poisoned  the  bodj-politic  of  England  ; 
htkwe  impoTerisbed  tbe  blood,  debilitated  tbe  limbs,  depvdied  the 
features,  and  depraved  at  last  almost  every  natural  fhoction  of  what 
should  be  a  free  and  healthy  State. 

To  this  grand  source^  then,  it  is  that  all  the  minor  tnischier»  of  th« 
realm  are  owing.    Henee  it  is  that  the  people  hare  been  taxed  to 
help  to  occupy  and  to  defend  expensive  colonies,  fbr  which  extension 
of  trade  has  f  -  i n  tiie  pretext, — wliilst  places,  patronage,  an.l  plun  lirr 
were  the  real  objects,     Hence  have  come  the  governorships,  the 
secretaryships,  the  judgeships,  the  political  agencies,  the  conimtasiooer- 
ships,  the  OMetships,  Um  writer  ships, — in  shortt  the  whole  host  of 
employtnent"!,  military  and  civil,  wliich  scrre  to  gratify  .t!!  who  are 
ready  to  sell  their  country  and  their  own  souls  for  the  sake  of  a  ba^ 
advaneement.    Hence  has  arisen  a  financial  and  monetary  system  at 
once  so  ojiprc^sive  and  precarious  that,  after  havinir  stripped  tht 
artisan  of  half  lis  *  nmingrs,  and  the  merchant  tnanufacturer,  shij*- 
owner,  and  tradesmen,  of  half  their  profits,  it  subjects  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  to  periodical  panics,  which  as  they  spring 
from  the  taxing  system  itsdr  must  perpetoallj  occur  as  long  as  it 
shall  last.     From  the  same  root  has  5prung  into  existence  a  poors- 
rate,  which,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  so 
act  of  justice  to  the  few  poor  persons  at  that  time  existing  ban  gra» 
dually  been  swollen  to  a  sum  eqoal  to  the  entire  reveuue  at  the  ae* 
cession  of  the  Hanover  family  ;  and,  when  added  tu  the  [tay  of  t^« 
gatherens  of  taxes  makes  a  gross  amount  equal  to  the  entire  peace 
establishment  of  Georee  111.,  after  his  accession,  in  IJliO. 

In  a  vicious  and  defective  state  of  the  reprenentation  is  to  be 
sought  Thi'  proximate  cause  of  these  mischiefs.  In  an  amended  re- 
presentation, the  remedy  alone  is  to  be  found.  At  present,  the 
House  of  Commons  represents,  not  the  people  of  these  kingdoms, 
but  two  or  tliree  small  and  dominant  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  sU 
the  rest.  Thus  the  great  niMi  ji  ity  of  the  British  commonalty  niay 
be  justly  said  to  be  outlaws,  to  a  certain  extent,  and.  to  a  ctrtaiti 
extent,  serfs  I  They  are  denied  the  power  of  making  lawji  tor  tliein* 
selves,  and  they  are  expected  to  obey  laws  made  for  them  by  others- 
Thus  hun-lreds  of  thousands  of  intt  illgent  men,  just  as  able  to  select 
honest  representatives  as  those  who  now  monopolise  in  order  toabust 
the  privilege,  are  politically  paralysed,  and  treatu«i  as  if  they  onl) 
formed  a  sort  of  eapmt  mitrtuum  of  the  Constitution. 

The  chief  remedy  for  this  is,  plainly,  an  extension  of  the  Framhise- 
How  far  this  extension  should  go,  has  been  the  subject  nt  frequent 
and  earnest  debate.  Such  controversies,  v^hen  exauiincii,  «ill  ^ 
found  to  lead  to  one  conclusion  ;  and  that  is,  if  anoomlies  tbs  oott 
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a)>jDrd  xad  monopolies  the  most  pernicious  are  to  be  avoided,  the 
franchise  rau?t  be  treated  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  individual.  To 
loale  it  depend  upon  any  sort  of  property  qualification,  brings  us,  by 
a  short  step,  not  only  to  injustice,  but  to  absurdity. 

To  give  universality  of  suffrage,  however,  its  healthful  action, 
protection  to  the  individual  voter  must  be  added.   Manhood  suffrage 
ceases  to  be  manhood  suft'raje  if  one  man  be  permitted  in  any  way  to 
control  the  vote  of  another  ;  it  is  indispensible,  therefore,  to  join  to 
oiiiihood  suff'rage  the  Vote  by  Ballot.     It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
state  with  decorous  gjavity  the  arguments  (so-called)  which  are 
uttered  by  the  opponents  of  an  arrangement  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
ulutary.    One  portion  seems  to  make  it  a  matter  of  taste  only.  It 
ii  *  on-English,*  they  say  ;  and,  according  to  thctn,  in  order  to 
prove  a  poor  voter  truly  *  Engli>h/  it  is  requisite  that  he  should 
ri>k  being  ruined,  topretber  with  his  family,  once  in  every  three  years. 
Acotl.er  portion  hold  thit  absolute  secrecy  could  not  be  effected.  In 
L<«ociations  of  workmen,  in  the  most  princely  institutions  of  com- 
merce, and  in  the  clubs  of  our  aristocracy,  we  see  it  in  practical 
operation — giving  the  completest  secrecy,  if  the  voter  desires  it. 
The  example  of  its  successful  working  in  Australia  will  not  be  lost 
npon  the  British  people  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  will 
lung  suffer  the  mother  country  to  have  a  smaller  share  of  liberty 
tb&o  the  colonies,  and  that  the  farthest  extremities  of  our  dominions 
iK&Il  be  freer  than  the  great  heart  which  gives  life  and  animation  to 
tbe  whole.    The  Property  Qualification  of  candidates  is  so  con- 
itiQilyand  notoriously  evaded,  that  no  one  can  now  seriously  object 
t5 ill  b*;ing  dispensed  with.     Scotch  tnembers  are  not  required  to 
V-i-tsjit.    Why  sliould  those  who  represent  English  and  Irish  con- 
uitotxdes  be  a:^ked  to  submit  to  a  test  from  \»hicb  Scotland  is  w  holly 

And  they  very  sensibly  conclude  their  address  with  a  recoin- 
oi^ndation  that  if  all  that  is  sought  cannot  be  got  at  once,  in- 
slaluienls  should  be  cheerfully  and  thankfully  taken. 

One  more  quotation  of  radical  opinions  will  conclude  all 
thit  it  is  necessary,  or  that  we  have  convenient  space  to  give. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  8.  J.  Ricardo,  one  of  the  Staflbrd- 
8'nir«  representatives,  met  his  constituents  at  Ilanlcy  in  that 
county,  and  exchanged  expositions  with  them  of  his  and  their 
respective  views  upon  Iletorm.  The  worshipful  the  Mayor 
presided,  and  did  not  mince  matters  in  expressing  his  senti- 
ments. 

*'  There  wm  no  such  thing,  he  said,  as  Finality  in  political  Reform 
»ny  more  than  in  personal  or  any  other  kind  of  Reform.  He  did 
Dot  hesitate  to  attribute  in  a  very  great  measure  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  nation  to  the  lleforra 
Bill  of  1832.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man  that  a  large  extension  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  was 
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imperatirely  need«d,  and  he  did  believe  that  the  nation  would  so 
demand  it,  that  no  grovernmt^nt  \?oul<l  dare  to  refuse." 

iSiMi"  Newipufter,  March  11,  1858. 

The  meeting,  vhich  appears  to  liave  been  a  very  crowded 
one,  went  thoroughly  with  him  and  <»ther  sj)€ukers  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  the  two  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz. : 

*•  That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  to  be  acceptable  to 
Reformers  should  at  least  enfranchise  in  Borough  town«,  every 
person  rated  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  counties  every  ten  pound  house> 
boMer.  That  it  should  awe  to  every  voter  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot.  That  it  should  turther  abolish  totally  the  property -qoali- 
6cation  required  fi*om  English  and  Irish  representatives — (none 
•uch  being  required  from  Scotch,) — and  that  it  should  as  equit- 
ably  as  po:Ni>il>le,  apportion  representatives  according  to  population, 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years. 

That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  which  should  Dot 
give  to  the  voter  the  protection  of  vote  by  Ballot,  would  be  at 
ODce  disadvantageous  to  the  country  and  miacccptable  to  the  people." 

llmL 

To  these  opinions  and  propositions,  Mr.  Ricardo  gave  his 
assent. 

A  very  amusing  piece  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
most  plain-speaking,  if  not  the  most  prudent  of  the  landlord* 
party,  uttered  much  about  the  same  time,  at  a  meeting  in 
Northamptonshire,  will  serve  to  shew  reason  for  this  urgency 
on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  Sir  llenry  Drury,  one  of  the 
"men  of  large  acres"  at  that  meeting,  thus  delivered  himself 
"  for  self  and  fellows." 

•*  Certainly  a  tenant  has  no  right  to  use  his  landlord's  land  to  vote 
against  him.  He  (Sir  Henry  in  his  proper  person)  did  not  catttasi 
his  own  tenants  ;  but  before  taking  one  be  always  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  tenant's  principles.  And  then,  if  afterwards  the  ten&nt 
thought  proper  to  turn  round,  he  (the  great  Sir  Henry  again) 
thought  he  might  fairly  come  down  upon  him." 

The  newspaper  that  records  these  magnanimous  sentiments, 
gives  as  an  illustration  of  the  close  and  careful  adherence  of 
the  landlords  of  Northamptonshire  to  the  policy  indicated  in 
these  significant  sentences,  the  fact  that  in  the  division  of  the 
county  of  which  Sir  Henry  Drury  is  an  ornament,  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  voters  has  increased  only  by  123  in  the  24 
years  since  the  Reform  Bill,  while  the  increase  of  population 
was  22,300  ! 
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The  case  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  Keform,  compel?  anabbrc- 
riation  of  our  remarks  upon  the  general  question,  and 
possesses  a  strong  claim  to  what  remains  of  our  allotted  space. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  frequently  proclaimed  and  exposed 
the  roost  unjust  disparity  of  treatment  which  Ireland  received 
io  18'3l-2,  compared  with  that  accordtd  to  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  Keform  measure  of  that  period.  In  his 
"Letters  to  the  lieformers  of  England  on  the  Reform  Bill 
for  Ireland/'  (published  by  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  Loudon,  in 
1S32,)  he  thus  generally  stated  it: 

"The  Enc:lish  Bin  greatly  enlarges  the  elective  franoliise  in  the 
toantitfS  of  Eni:land.  The  Jri^h  Bill  on  the  whole,  diniitiishes  the 
BURiber  of  voters  in  the  Irish  counties.  The  Bill  f(ir  Sc(ttland 
exreedin-^'Iy  increases  the  number  of  voters  in  Scotcli  counties.  The 
Iriah  K^tWni  Bill  liiniinibhes  the  number. 

•  •  #  •  #  •  * 

Fnglaodhas  at  present  two  franchises,  and  acquires  by  her  Ueforra 
Bill  seven  adtJ'Uinual  franchises.  Ireland  has  at  present  two,  and 
acquires  onlv  two  more. 

•  *'♦#»•  « 

Wale5,  with  a  population  of  only  805,230,  gets  an  increase  of  4 
nembers— Ireland  an  increase  of  only  five^  and  one  of  these  to 
Tritii:?  College,   uhich  has  already    a  nuinbcr.     iScolland,  with 
IrJJ'JjOOO,  pets  an  increase  of  eight  members.    Ireland,  a.s  before, 
otW  5,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions.    Cumberland,  with  only 
l^l'^fjjl.eets  two  additional  members  j — the  Co.  Cork,  with  807,300, 
tget  one  additional. 

\or[hant{iton:^hire  gets  two  additional  members  on  a  population  of 
I7:>^76.  Dowui-hire,  with  352,571,  gets  no  increase.  Leicestershire, 
»i:h  197,276,  increases  her  members  from  2  to  4,  while  Tipperary 
CountT,  with  402,598  inhabitants,  remains  with  only  2  members. 
^Vilubire,  with  only  2.39,181,  commands  4  representatives.  Tyrone, 
vith  302,943,  is  to  have  but  two.  ^lonmouthfehire  gets  a  third  mem- 
ber, though  it«  population  is  but  98,130.  Mayo,  with  SG7. 973.  Li- 
inerick,  with  300,080,  Clare,  with  258,202,  Kerry,  with  219,089, 
Donegal,  with  1298,104,  not  one  of  them  gets  an  increase. ..not  one  I 
«         «  *  «  #  ^ 

In  fpw  of  tlie  toims  of  Encrland  there  is  to  be  any  diminution  of 
the  existing:  re«iira<  voters.  In  all  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  there  is 
to  be  an  imcreair.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  is  to  bo 
a  great  rr<i/M./i</n  of  the  rcjtit/e/iM  oters.  The  towns  aud  Boroughs 
of  England  have  three  classes  of  voters  more  than  those  in  Ireland." 

We  have,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive,  limited  our- 
»Wes  to  very  few  aud  much  abbreviated  extracts  from  Mr. 
O'Connell's  ktlers,  and  given  nothing  ubatever  of  the  accom- 
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paTiying  expressions  of  natural  indignation  and  earnest  (and  it 
must  be  conlcssod  utterly  fruitle&s)  appeal  by  him  to  English 
Reformers  of  high  and  low  degree,  against  the  unjust  disparities  | 
of  the  two  Reform  Bills.    Neither  have  we  gone  at  all  into 
his  expositions  in  detail  of  the  gros-*  injustices  in  the  nature 
and  manner  of  obtaining  the  few  franchises  left  to  Ireland;  ' 
changes  having  occurred  in  these  points  especially  and  also  io 
some  others,  which  render  his  remarks  upon  them  less  appli-  I 
cable  at  present.    But  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  the 
geiieral  character  of  the  ill  treatment  Ireland  received,  and  un- 
fortunately its  main  features  still  remain  unchanged. 

Of  those  main  features  one  in  particular  claims,  and  in  fact 
demands^  our  attention.  It  is  the  injustice  involved  in  the 
disproportionate  number  of  our  representatives  in  comparison 
with  the  number  for  Great  Britain.  We  have  as  every  one 
knows,  but  105  members,  while  the  remaining  553  members 
belong  to  her.  Our  share  of  parliamentary  representation  is 
therefore  to  hers  in  even  a  smaller  proportion  than  as  one  to 
five.    What  reason  can  there  be  for  this  disparity  ? 

We  are  continually  reminded  that  Ireland  is  "  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire" — that  "  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  all 
one  people,"  &c.  &c. ; — and  while  not  altogeiher  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  latter  declaration,  we  arc  ready  to  admit 
ir,  for  the  sake  of  argument  at  any  rate,  while  to  the  first  we 
give  an  unqualified  assent,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  exact  mean- 
ing can  be  ascertained.  Taking  these  postulates  therefore  as 
granted,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  why  this  same  **  integral  part" 
of  the  empire,  and  this  Irish  portion  of  the  one  British  people, 
should  be  treated  otherwise  than  the  other  "  integral  parts  " 
and  portions  "  of  the  same  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  our 
fair  and  duly  proportioned  share  of  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment? 

When  the  Income  Tax  was  being  imposed  upon  Ireland  in 
1852,  the  protests  of  our  members  against  the  additional 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  (so-called)  treaty  of  Legislative 
Union  involved  in  that  imposition  were  met  with  clamorous 
enquiries  from  English  members,  why  we  should  object  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  exactly  as  Englishmen  were,  and 
thereby  to  become  entitled  to  all  privileges,  franchises,  and 
advantages  which  tliey  enjoyed.  "  Hitherto,"  it  was  said  to 
us,  "  you  had  certain  exemptions  from  taxation  which,  righUy 
or  wrongly,  were  made  the  ground  of  withholding  from  you 
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Danv  things  enjoyed  by  other  portions  of  the  Crapire,  but 
once  the  countries  shall  be  assimilated  in  the  important  point 
of  taxation,  that  objection  and  dilliculty  will  disnppcar,  and 
f-erfc-ct  equality  will  be  at  once  conceded."  The  assimilation 
of  taxation  was  accordingly  forced  upon  us  and  established, 
bat  the  equality  has  still  been  withheld.*  We  are  still  as  we 
tere  before,  in  the  miserable  minority  as  regards  Representation, 
of  one  to  five ! 

It  is  not  our  business  to  dilate  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legi>Iauve  Union,  or  enter  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
deaierils.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  tliat  few  people, 
no  matter  how  they  approve  of  it  and  desire  its  mainteiiajicc, 
now  refuse  to  admit  that  in  many  ])oint3  it  inllicted  injustice. 
In  none  more  so  thau  iu  the  inadequate  representation  it  gave 
to  Ireland.  At  the  moment  we  write  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  thus  re^^pectively  represented  in  both  Houses  of  rurliamcnt. 

House  of  Lords.        (Spiritual  and  Temporal.) 
Great  Britain,  405        Ireland,  2>'l  (about  as  1  to  13) 

Ilouse  of  Commons. 

Great  Britain,  553        Ireland,  1 05  (as  1  to  5) 

On  this  disparity  in  the  Upper  House  we  say  nothing,  as 
Peerage  Reform  is  not  a  question  of  the  day,  w  hatever  it  may 
Wj^e  before  very  l3ng.  We  merely  give  the  respective 
EjCres  for  each  country,  in  order  to  shew  that  even  if  the  Irish 
%.'e<catative  iVers  were  all  imbued  with  Irish  feelings,  their 
flnmbers  are  too  few  to  enable  them  to  supplement  to  the  de« 
fciency  of  Irish  influence  and  power  in  the  Commons. 

Lord  Castlereagh  in  1800  established  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  calculate  the  future  proportionate  representation  of  Ireland, 
the  following  comparative  scale,  deducing  from  it  the  figures 
•et  down  below  : — 

For  Population    ...    202  Members"^ 

„  Exports    100       „  I 

„  Imports       ....     93       „       (  The  mean  of  these 
w  Bevenae      ....      89       „       (quantities gives  108 J 


Total  43i 


J 


*  Similar  appeals  are  ma«le  to  us  in  reference  to  the  Vice-Roynltjr ; 

tad  if  Irishmen  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  them  and  consent  to  the 

»Wiiioa  of  it,  the  reault  will  und  ubte  Jly  be  the  eauic.  There  will  be 
00  tpedet  of  compensation. 
19 
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These  bases  of  oompataiion  were  mooli  oontestedat  llw 
tine,  and  are  now  acknowledged  to  ha?e  been  feiy  onfaitlf 
•tatodas  against  Ireland.  Stul^  even  according  to  them,  we 
were  entitled  to  108  Members.  Yet  we  got  but  100,  and  j 
tbe  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  gave  us  only  5  morr,  thereby  still 
leaving  us,  (as  we  are  to  this  day,)  deprived  of  S  Members,  to 
which  additional  number  we  were  entitled  even  on  the  defective 
and  unfair  bases  taken  at  the  Union. 

If,  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  said  that  this  injustice  should 
not  be  remedied,  tlie  declaration  will  amount  to  an  explicit 
confession  that  the  Union  has  failed  fo  benefit  Irelniid ;  when 
on  the  four  points  inentioiied  above,  her  prof ^firt ion  to  that 
of  England  has  not  risen  liii^licr  than  it  was  in  i8UU. 

And  ?np]iosing  that  it  has  not  done  so,  ought  we  not  to 
get  nt  any  rate  the  ihee  needed  to  moke  up  the  Uuion 
number  of  1  OS. 

It  is  iinposj>iblc  now-a-days  to  make  a  new  calculation  of 
this  kind  u[)on  the  four  points,  or  ba??es,  mentioned  above. 
Since  ISi'o — that  is  to  fay,  for  irmiIv  oo  years — there  have 
been  no  separate  accounts  kept  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  save  as  regards  a  very  few  :iiiiclc?;  nnd  a?  that 
trade  include?  not  only  the  home  produce  and  iD-niiilacture  of 
each  for  uiuiuai  consuiupiiun,  but  (as  re^aidi  Ireland )  the 
greater  part  of  her  iorciga  trade,  botli  of  import  and  esportj 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  trade  and  commerce  cannot  ent^f 
into  the  new  calculation.  Population  and  contributions  to  tlie 
public  Bevenue  oan^  however,  still  be  used  for  the  purpose 
and  very  sufficient  elements  of  comparison  tbey  unquestionably 
are.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  tnem,  viz :  population,  lie- 
land  is  of  course  at  a  great  diBadvantage  at  present;  famine 
and  the  9iill progremnQ  emigration,  having  reduced  her  nnoi* 
bers  to  what  they  were  thirty  }tars  ago,  or  six  millions; 
whereas,  th<>  population  of  Qreat  Britain  lias  risen  in  the  inter- 
val, from  18  to,  at  least,  26  millions.  Still,  even  under  this  dis- 
advantage, the  calculation  will  prove  our  case,  espccislly  as,  tu 
reference  to  the  other  element  of  comparison,  that  of  taxatioa, 
we  can  shew  even  a  stronger  duim  than  ever  before— our  | 
taxation  having  now  for  six  years  back,  been  equaliased  witl* 
that  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist 
wlien  list  the  question  of  proportionate  representation  vas  | 
mooted.  I 

In  fact,  the  element  of  numbers  of  the  respective  populatious  j 
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Ubj  no  means  essential  to  the  comparison.  An  rtxioin  of  the 
Constitution  points  out  plainly  the  single  consiJcration  of 
rightful  importance.  That  *'  Taxation  shouKl  be  fDUiuled 
upon  Representation,"  is  one  of  the  best  recognized  and  firmfst 
estabh'shed  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Ap[)l}ing  this 
aiiom  to  the  case  before  us,  we  have  a  right  to  say  and  to  de- 
mand, that  as  Ireland  has  but  the  onc-sixtli  of  the  lDi[)erial 
RtpresentatioTi,  she  ought  to  hare  but  the  one-sixtli  of  the  Iiu- 
perial  Taxation.  But  out  of  the  sixty  milHons  or  thereabouts,  of 
Imperial  Revenue,  we  pay  equally  with  Great  Ikitnin  to  taxes 
producing  at  the  least,  fifty-tive  millions,  or  ll-12ths  of  the 
whole.  \Ve  should,  therefore,  have  a  number  of  Kej)re:=enta- 
ti?es  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  as  rhn-en  to 
trelve,  or  30S  members  for  Ireland,  and  320  for  Great  Britain, 
Ai  we  Lave  nothing  like  this  proportion,  the  Constitution  is 
plainly  violated  by  the  overweening  amount  of  taxation  imposed 
opon  us. 

There  is  no  hope,  however,  for  justice  being  done  us,  cither 
by  reduction  of  taxation  to  its  proper  proportion  with  our  cxi:?ting 
quota  of  Representatives,  nor  on  the  otiicr  hand,  by  increasing 
the  Utter  to  the  number  above  shewn  to  be  our  rii'ht.  Eni;- 
land  is  strong,  and  we  are  weak ;  and  the  weak  always  go  to 
tiicwall.  We  mast  only  lower  our  tone  and  humbly  beg  a 
PUiOt  concession.  We  must  admit  the  respective  amounts  of 
pc-u^kliuu  into  the  calculation,  and  it  will  then  stand  thus, 

Ireland*  Great  Britain.    Ireland.    Great  Britain. 

Population  as   1       to  5  109  519 

Taxation    as   11     to        12  308  320 


417  SCO 


Mean  of  these  2  Proportions        203  435 

Two  hundred  and  three  ^Icmbers  for  Ireland,  four  hundred 
ind  thirty-tive  Members  for  Great  Briluin.  To  this,  at  any 
rale,  we  are  entitled,  yet  assuredly  shall  not  get  this.  Even 
the  additional  f/tree,  which  the  Union-calcul.aion  would  eniiilo 
w  to  use  upon  our  existing  quota  of  105,  we  shall  not  get, 
ttnless  ire4>cstir  ourselves,  and  do  so  heartilfj  and  at  once  I  i^ut 
unfortunately,  tliere  is  little  hope  of  our  doing  to,  disheartened, 
distracted,  divided  as  we  arc  I 
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There  have  been  rumours  of  a  scheme  of  re-distribution 
tljroughout  the  entire  of  the  United  Kingdun,  of  it?  represeu- 
tatiou  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament.  So  far  as  tlie^ 
rumours  took  an)'thing  of  a  consistent  form,  they  involved 
changes  of  great  and  very  injurious  importance  for  Ireland. 
Her  scant  and  insufTicient  number  of  Members  was  to  be 
diminished,  instead  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  increased ; 
and  an  arbitrary  shifting,  or  shuffling  about  of  her  remaining 
Eepresentatives,  was  to  be  practised,  tending  on  the  whole  to 
weaken  the  liberal  and  popular  interest,  and  throw  the  prepon- 
derance into  the  opposite  scale.  But  this  most  unjust  and 
outrageous  scheme  appears  to  have  fallen  still-born,  and  we 
trust  will  be  heard  of  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
it  ever  was  spoken  of  at  all,  should  act  as  a  warning  to  Irish 
Keformers,  and  as  an  incentive  to  active  preparation  for  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  next  year  ;  when  according  to  the 
assurances  of  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  a  general  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  is  to  be  among  the  iirst  and  leading  measures 
of  the  Session,  We  will  intrude  upon  them  only  one  short 
counsel,  and  that  is,  not  to  commit  the  mistake  in  political 
strategy  of  merely  standing  on  the  defensive,  but  to  make  a 
bold  forward  movement,  and  demand  that  members  be  allotted 
to  several  towns  of  considerable  population  in  Ireland,  which 
are  at  present  unrepresented,  and  that  this  be  done,  not  only 
without  taking  away  from  the  number  of  Representatives  of 
the  Irish  counties  and  larger  cities,  but  simultaneously  with 
an  addilion  of  Members  to  such  of  the  latter  as  may  appear 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  to  have  a  right  to  such 
addition. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Thooi's 
Directory,  where  the  names  of  the  Members,  the  places  tbejr 
sit  for,  the  number  of  population  of  each,  and  the  number  of 
voters,  are  all  set  out  for  the  three  Countries,  will  enable  the 
most  casual  observer  to  see  the  extent  of  the  injustice  done  us 
in  the  existing  allocation  of  Iteprescntalives.  Tiie  following 
are  a  few  cases  taken  nearly  at  random  from  among  the  Coon- 
ties  in  England  and  Ireland  : — 

EogUah  Counties.   Members.  Topulation.   Irish  Counties.       Members.  Poimlstlco- 
Caiubridgeshire,       3  185,181 


Buckinghamiihire,    3  105,554 

Dorsetshire,  3  184,207 

Hereford  Co.  3  115,489 

Northumberland  Co.  4  300,000 

Hertford  Co.,  3  107,298 


Antrim  Co.,  2  250,355 

Cork  Co..  2  551.152 

Down  Co.,  2  317,778 

Tyrone  Co..  2  251,^69 

Tipperary  Co.,  2  S23,6i9 

Kerr>  Co.,  2  238,241 
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IrelAnd. 

Tralee, 

Wexford, 

Londonderry 

Dropheda, 

Kilkenny, 

Sligo, 

Ennis, 

Clonmel, 

Youjrh.ll, 

Dundalk, 


1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


Population. 
13,759 
12.819 
19.604 
1«,845 
19,973 
13,G27 
12.105 
14,707 
9.2  II 
9,84 1 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Counties 
io  the  foregoing  table,  that  their  respective  amounts  of  popula- 
tion,  are  set  down,  as  they  have  been  estimated  .tiuce  the  preat 
famine  and  emigration,  and  tliat  therefore  the  injustice  done 
them  in  the  comparative  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
1832,  although  yet  very  flagrant,  was  still  more  outrageous, 
before  the  populaliou  of  those  counties,  as  of  so  much  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  was  thinned  and  wasted  down  to  what  it  is  at 
present. 

In  reference  to  the  towns  and  boroughs,  the  following  will 
gire  an  idea  of  the  comparative  slate  of  things. 

£afliad.         Mrrnbera.      Population.        Ireland.  Mcmbvrt. 

Andover,  2  5,359    Tralee,  I 

Btrnsuple,  2  1,000    Wexford,  1 

Bridgewater,      2  5,724 

Evesham.  2  4,605 

Hu-wich,  2  4,400 

Honiton,  2  3,420 

Ljniington,  2  5,260 

Thftford,  2  4,074 

Totnesi,  2  3,828 

WelU,  2  4,736 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  out  of,  as  every  one  knows, 
amuliitade  of  cases  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Ireland, 
itt  ^  distribution  of  members  between  the  two  countries. 
Tli«7  illustrate  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  itself, 

tiat  prevails  and  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  distribution. 

Tiic  ander-mentioned  towns  in  Ireland,  iiaving  a  population 
of  or  exceeding  six  thousand,  are  totally  unrepresented,  and 
Barnitaple,  iloniton,  Totness,  Thetford,  Harwich,  &c.,  might 
»el]  spare  them  one  member  eacA. 

Callm,  ... 
Carrickfergrus, 
Cvrick-on-Suir, 
CastleW, 
Qaeenstown, 
FtrmoT, 
Killarnej, 

Ahhough  the  English  Reformers  hjive  no  such  grievances 
w  ours  to  complain  of,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  "  Reports  on  the  Franchise,"  that  they 
are  by  no  means  content  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

"The  present  representation  in  parliament  is  neither  based  on 
P'puUtioD,  property,  nor  character.    The  Hou.se  of  Commons  is 


Population. 

Tomn. 

Population. 

••• 

6,000 

Loughrea, 

6,400 

8,800 

Nenagh, 

••• 

8,000 

•  .  . 

10,000 

Parsonstown, 

••• 

6.700 

6,000 

Tipperary, 

••• 

6,980 

••• 

7,200 

Thurles, 

7,250 

•■• 

7,150 

Tullamore, 

6,500 

7.300 

Tuam, 

• 

6,000 
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suppoaed  to  represent  the  entire  people,  but  not  more  tfaaa  one  io 
eight  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at  all.   There  are  in  the  House  of 

Commons  330  members,  representing  an  aggregate  population  of 
3,120,000  persons,  while  a  minority  of  328  members  represent 
23,873,000  of  the  population.    The  position  of  the  population  return- 
ing the  majority  is  that  of  having  one  member  for  every  9,400  per- 
sons, while  the  ndmrity  have  but  one  member  for  every  73,600 
person?.    The  present   representation   consisted  of  330  members  \ 
returned  by  180,000  electors.    Then,  as  to  property,  the  annosl  ; 
rateable  value  of  that  represented  by  the  330  members  is  bat  | 
£6,200,000,  while  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  represefited  bf 
the  S28  nu  mbers  is  je78»800»000.   How  is  Lord  Derbj  to  disal  wilb 
theiefafiU?" 

Of  any  clumge,  however,  in  these  respects  daring  the  preaeot 
Session,  the  English  Beformers  do  not  seem  to  entertain  as 
expectation.   The  extreme  Badicals  amongst  them  have  been^ 

through  their  newspapers,  endeavouring  to  coax  and  coquet, 
with  Lord  Derby,  since  his  accession  to  office;  but  as  might 
be  expected,  the  noble  Lord,  though  willing  enough  to  HvaQ 
himself  of  their  little  rancune  towards  Lord  Palmerston,  does  | 
not  choose  for  the  sake  of  sueh  support  as  in  their  fretful  csp-  i 
rice  they  can  afford  him,  io  give  mortal  offence  to  his  party,  by 
opening  up  once  more  the  sluices  of  reform. 

Tiie  subjoined  passages  from  a  R^^port  of  t1ie  "  Birminghaia  ' 
fieform  Deputation,"  depntcti  to  consult  with  t!ie  Liberal  ' 
members  ol  Parliament  in  London,  Tipon  tiie  practicability  of  ' 
brii;^iii^  in  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  diiri!iir  the  i 
present  Session,  will  shew  thnt  we  do  not  sjienk  wiilioni  book,  | 
in  staling  that  there  is  uo  lunger  an  expectation  of  such  a  step.  | 

•<  l«tly. — The  Liberal  section  of  the  House  is  disjointed  ;  it  has  oo 
con-trurtivo  unity  of  aetion.    Occasionally  powerful  to  overthroir,  it 
is  powerless  to  construct.    The  short  time  that  many  of  its  members 
have  been  in  Parliament,  the  want  of  a  rallying  cry,  as  in  t6Sl 
1648,  the  ebtenee  of  avy  glaring  abuset  the  apathy  of  the  public,  ths  j 
absorbing  nature  ot' the  wur-qucstion,  the  natural  aversion  there  is  j 
to  a  d^5^o]n^ion,  all  have  their  influence  in  deterring'  the  KadiciiU  ! 
from  active  co-operation.    Isolated  motions  for  shreds  of  Kefuriu  are  : 
occasionally  brought  before  the  House;  but  no  one  dreams  of  united  | 
action  for  organic  change.  i 

*' 2ndly. — -The  advanced  party  have  no  leader.  At  present  ths  j 
majority  of  Iiumu  iln^ier  i-ound  tlic  .-tandard  of  either  Palmer-ton  [ 
or  Ku^cU.  Bui  u  iurgo  nianber  believe  in  neither.  One  otlier  mm  \ 
they  would  follow,  but  this  session  at  least  he  will  not  take  aetirs  i 
meastires  to  organize  a  party.  We  refer  to  John  Bright,  our  ova 
Representative.    His  day  will  come,  we  hav^  confidence,  but  not  ret. 

3rdiy.— Perhaps  the  most  conrluMvo  arguuient  against  the  hope  of 
the  Bill  this  year,  is  tbul  it  must  be  tlie  work  of  a  governmest. 
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Nopri?ate  member  couM  command  the  time  and  information  niTo^- 
M7  to  a  re-construction  of  our  electoral  system.    It  mu-it  be  dune 

those  having  the  reins  of  power  ;   who  have  the  ofhoial  re-  , 
loaroes  and  highest  legal  knowledge  of  the  country  at  their  disposal." 

This  is  very  unclieery,  and  yet  it  is  all  very  true.  The 
Liberals  of  the  IIousc  arc  but  too  surely  a  ilisjoiiited  body, 
if  inJccd  they  arc  to  be  called  a  body  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
mDlaal  coherence  and  association.  Tlie  old  comparison  of  a 
rope  of  sand  is  far  more  applicable  and  more  correct.  Lord  Tal- 
merston  has/n'.j  party, and  Lord  JolmKusscll  can  boa>tof  !iis,and 
then  there  are  two  other  parties  to  betnketiiuto  account — one 
verysmallindeeJ, but  occasionally  making  its.  ir felt  in  tlicsfpi  d)- 
blcscf  the  larger  sections— the  party  under  the  leadi-rshii)  of  j\Ir. 
Mjguire, — and  tlie  other  most  formidable  from  its  including 
mh  men  as  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Koebnck. 
We  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  warranted  in  classing  the  little  knot  of 
Gnihamitcs  and  Gladstonites— the  remnant  of  the  once  mighty 

fi'llowing  of  Peel — among  the  sections  of  Liberals,  and  yet  t  heir  '  . 

influence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  is  very  great,  and  al- 
tlioogh  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ellVctivc  concert  in 
Liberal  councils,  is  created  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  tliey  will 
w.i  on  particular  emergencies,  they  have  occasionally  given  very 
talualle  aid  against  the  Conservative  enemy.    With  these  five  i  ' 

iidep€udent  commands,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  well-ordered  ^ 
amiT;  and  the  energies  that  ought  to  be  combined  against  the 
rnj,  but  comp:ict  and  disciplined  cohort  of  Toryism  in  front,  | 
sretAo  often  wasted  in  internal  divisions,  or  ballled  by  mutual  \ 
jVJousies  and  distrust.    Lords  Palmcrston  and  John  Russell,  ,  ' 

contending  for  the  Premiership,  and  each  alike  refuses  lo  !  | 

tolerite  a  rival  near  tlie  throne.    The  Whig  party  ure  eager  to  !  , 

rfgiia  and  re-establish  their  monopoly  of  oilicc,  while  the 
Polite  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced  Radical  on 
lb«  other,  is  each  on  its  own  account,  struggling  to  put 
«n  end  for  ever  to  that  monopoly.  Then  upon  tiie  nature,  the 
ti:cLt,  the  principles,  and  ail  the  leading  details  of  lU-form, 
thfj^  several  parties  arc  furtlu  r  divided  and  \\\i\cc<\  snb-dki'/cfl, 
AnJ  finally,  upon  the  rpiestion  of  England's  foreign  policy,  i 
there  is  an' equal  amou)it  and  weight  of  diirercncc  and  dissen-  f  ^  «»'  '  f 

lion.  Witli  all  these  elements  of  discord,  who  shall  say  when 
what  is  called  "  the  great  Liberal  Party,"  will  again  be  in  a 
condition  for  battle,  or  how  unexpectedly  long  a  lease  Lord 
Derby  may  not  have  of  power ! 
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The  time  when  the  Liberals  \)  ill  rally  again,  and  rally  for 
Kcform,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  to  be  answered  or  predi- 
cated of.  But  another,  a  greater  and  far  more  difticult  question, 
is,  what  is  to  be  the  extent  and  probable  operation  of  the 
R*.^ form-measure  to  be  proposed  i  The  nature  of  the  franchise 
itself,  the  manner  of  exercising  it,  and  the  allocation  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  all  hii^hly  imj)ortant  points  for  consideration  and 
discussion ;  but  paramount  to  them  and  to  every  thing  else  is 
the  consideration  of  the  end,  the  object,  the  ultimate  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  measure.  It  is  quite  evident  from  what  we 
have  quoted  of  Whig  and  Tory  opinions  on  the  subject,  that 
their  only  and  common  aim  is,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  (and  if  possible  to  increase)  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  British  Constitution.  \Ye 
have  also  quoted  from  certain  organs  of  the  Radical  party 
enough  to  show  that  they  are  equally  intent  on  making  the 
balance  of  power  incline  towards  democracy.  Our  former 
quotations,  however,  from  their  manifesto  having  been  mainly 
directed  to  exhibit  their  views  of  the  means  (viz.,  the  increase 
of  the  popular  franchise  and  the  taking  of  votes,  by  secret 
Ballot)  we  shall  quote  from  it  again  in  further  and  more  special 
illustration  of  the  great  end  for  uhich  they  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  laboring. 

**  To  those  who  would  pourtray  the  multiform  mischiefs  flowing 
from  Oligarchical  Legislation,  the  only  difficulty  is  selection.  The 
giant  uiischitif,  however,  is  bufficientl  v  prominent — Excessive  Taxation. 
Tyranny  in  its  grosser  forms  has  shrunk  hcfore  the  slow  progress  of 
puhlic  opinion.  Open  Rapine  can  no  longer  be  hazarded,  she  must 
now  take  the  shape  of  taxation. 

Of  British  Taxation  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  is  recorded  in  history.  When  thellonians  were  masters  of  the 
world,  tlie  highest  taxation  under  their  emperors  never  exceeded  t«o 
thirds  of  the  suras  now  annually  wrung  from  the  toil  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen.  So  appalling  has  been  its  growth,  that  the 
sums  paid  to  Tax- Collectors  are  now  more  than  the  whole  revenue 
of  Ciuctn  Anne  ;  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  much  vituperated 
Stuarts.  When  a  minister  is  invested  with  the  patronage  of  such  an 
enormous  expenditure,  to  talk  of  public  liberty  is  a  farce.  The  wore 
distinctive  forms  may  he  cunningly  maintained — municipal  governmint 
may  exist — justice  be  in  certain  cases  administered.  These,  however, 
are  only  eujployed  to  cover  the  corruption  and  depravity  within. 

When  the  means  of  comfort  and  independence  are  taken  from  Wi 
industrious  people  to  this  astonishing  extent,  the  consequences  are 
the  samo  whether  the  end  be  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.  These 
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cons*<jaences  are  the  maintenance  of  a  landed  and  inoncved  oliparchv, 
vho,  without  seeming  8o  to  do,  in  reality  rule  evej'jttiing — the  en- 
riching a  few  at  the  expense  of  millions — and  an  aristocratic  mo- 
nopoly of  every  source  of  honor  and  emoluments  that  can  possiLly  be 
monopolised ;  while  the  toiling  masses  from  whom  all  this  comes, 
may  be  accurately  likened  to  men  placed  on  a  tread  mill,  who  toil  in- 
ctjsaatly  without  advancing  one  step,  but  whose  toil  grinds  abun< 
dance  for  those  who  set  them  there.        •  •  •  • 

*  -K-  •  •  -If  *  * 

Iq  addition,  an  insidious  policy  has  been  adopted  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press  of  this  county,  which,  while  it  tolerates  and  en- 
courages the  discussion  of  abstract  political  truths,  only  does  so  up- 
on the  well -understood  condition  that  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
iT^tem  shall  not  be  touched. 

'  *  *  *  *  »  •  # 

It  is  this  policy  which  prompts  this  section  of  the  press  to  boast 
perpetually  of  the  national  wealth  and  iiigh  civilization,  while  the  coun* 
try  is  covered  with  work-houses,  rivalling  castles  in  bize; — while  a 
^ette  is  published  which,  instead  of  recording  three  or  four  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution  of  1688,now 
fKords  on  an  average  more  than  three  a  day  ; — whilst  the  kingdom 
isio  proliRc  of  crime,  that  the  gaola  and  penal  colonies  cannot  contain 
the  convicts;  and  immorality  has  so  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  the  le- 
pisUture  itself  now  helps  to  find  materials  for  the  criminal  calendar. 
i(  i«  this  policy  too,  which  prescribes  education  and  cheap  literature 
utbe  panacea  for  this  epidemic  of  crime,  not  appearing  to  see  that 
iCHje  must  tend  rather  to  ttimulate  than  to  decrease  vice,  by  rendering 
BHitEore  keenly  sensible  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their  po- 
RUQ.ajid  giving  them  a  taste  for  refinements,  which  whilst  thoy  envy 
io  others,  they  hare  neither  means  nor  hope  of  realising  for 
<J>eai3elTei."       •  •.        •  •  •  •  • 

Mr,  Bright,  the  popular  and  very  able  member  for  Man- 
clester,  gives  the  following  endorsement  as  it  were,  to  some  of 
the  tuost  advanced  opinions,  just  quoted  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Northern  Reform  Union.  Writing  in  answer  to  an  "  ad- 
dress from  the  unemployed  of  Birmingham,"  he  says  : — 

"I  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  your  distresses,  so  long  as  we  find 
oor  Taxes  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  our  national  expenses  aug- 
menting. We  now  spend  twenty  millions  more  than  we  did  a  few 
tears  back,  and  military  expenses  have  doubled  since  1835.  This 
rtiT  we  shall  have  to  raise  fifty  millions  more  than  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  compel  a  more  economical  govern- 
oeot." 

Down  with  the  oligarchy !  Cut  down  to  the  quick,  the 
fDormous  public  expenditure,  the  management  and  attendant 
jtttronage  of  which  has  given  them  such  power,  weight  and 
inflQeutc.    Extend  the  Franchise  till  it  emnracc  the  whole  of 
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the  classes  below  them,  and  shield  its  exercise  with  the  secret 
Ballot^  and  tha^  muster  together  and  send  forward  into  actioD 
the  army  of  demperacy,  then  become  irresistible  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  its  enormous  uambers  and  the  dest ruction  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  !  This  is  what  the  radicals  of  England 
aim  at,  and  the  true  and  indeed  openly  declared  meaning  of 
their  agitation.  And  as  all  this  could  not  but  result  finally  in 
a  republic,  tlie  cry  of  dowri  with  the  monarch >/*  is  in  fact  to 
be  understood  when  wf*  liear  tliat  of  "down  with  the  oligarchy!" 

Whether  to  this  cornpiexion  of  state  af^iirs  wp  shall  corac  at 
last,  or  to  the  other  alternative  of  Napoleon  the  i  irst's  prophecy, 
Cotsackmn,  i.  e.  government  savouring  of  Russian  Autocracy, 
is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  we  shall  not  attempt. 
Meanwhile  for  the  present,  oligarchy  seems  to  entertain  no 
intention  or  idea  whatever  of  letting  itself  be  "  put  dow  n,"  and  i 
a  fortiori  will  not  consent  to  see  the  uiouarchy  put  down.  And 
doubtless  thoy  are  strong  to  resist.    Strong  not  merely  in 
constituted,  well  organi/j  ii  and  well  inltt^L'^i^ed  authority,  and 
effective  physical  power,  but  in  \vii;il  is  so  potent  with  EngKsh- 
men,  the  luural  force  of  old  established  custom  and  traditionary 
honor.    And  they  have  yet  another  and  adventitious  source  of 
strength  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Jcho  Russell  ift 
one    his  moet  fa?oiirite  a^.upthegms,  vis.  that   while  the 
aristocratic  order  in  other  countriee  has^  (from  itsinacceaaability) 
been  tk0  deipair  of  the  classes  beneath  it/'  the  aristocracy  oif 
these  countries  is  ^^tJie  hope*  of  the  sane  classes  witboa.  xh^ 
detailed  meaning  of  his  a^iopthegrn  plainly  iSj  that  the  acoessa- 
bility  of  aristocratic  grades  amongst  ns  to  the  succeaefbl  pro- 
fessional man^  commercialist,  or  industrialiati  enlists  to  a  grest 
extent  their  feelings  and  wislies  in  favour  of  an  order  thus 
placing  its  honors' and  privileges  within  reacli  of  energy  and 
ability  irrespective  of  birth  and  connexion.   But  however  true 
all  this  may  be,  we  most  not  exsggerate  its  value^  nor  omit  to 
take  seriously  into  account  the  daily  growing  spirit  of  exactioR 
and  encroachment  now  pervading  our  democracy  at  homCi  and 
making  its  members  less  and  less  inclined  as  time  goes  on,  to 
be  propitiated  by  a  few  occasional  promotions  from  their  ranks. 
It  is  no  answer  to  the  apprehensions  suggested  by  this  con- 
sideration, to  tell  us  that  this  exacerbation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  at  home,  is  but  a  reflex  and  a  consequence  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  same  spirit  abroad.    On  the  contrary,  we  have 
therefore  the  more  ground  for  alarm.   It  is  not  the  usual  habit 
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of  Englishmen  to  be  impressionable  bv  foreign  influences.  The- 
sturJiness  of  the  native  cliaracter,  their  very  prejudices,  lend 
all  the  other  way  ;  and  have  in  a  hundred  instances  that  might 
be  cited,  absolutely  interfered  to  prevent,  or  at  any  rafe  to 
delay,  improvements,  wliere  the  first  idea  or  example  of  thcin 
was  derived  from  abroad.  The  unusual  impressionability  or 
sa^ceplibihty  in  the  present  case  can  therefore  be  explained 
only  by  attributing  it  (with  but  too  much  probability)  to  the 
spontaneous  fermentation  in  the  poj)ular  mind  of  the  old 
revolutionary  leaven  of  the  times  of  the  Comraonuealth.  This 
proct«  is  quite  noticeably  increasing,  instead  of  abating ;  and 
with  it  of  course  the  predisposition  to  receive  the  impulses  of 
foreign  propagandism.  And  the  latter  may,  how  soon  we  know 
not,  exchange  its  present  inculcations  by  theory,  for  tliose  by 
practice  and  example,  in  some  of  the  darkly  but  distinctly  fore- 
sbdowed  convnlsions  of  Europe. 

IIow  to  prepare  for  such  an  emergency — an  emergency  that 
the  death  of  a  single  man  may  bring  upon  us — how  to  guard 
against  and  prevent  in  these  countries  rash  and  disastrous  imi- 
tations of  the  wild  actions  and  events  then  developing  them- 
selves abroad,  is  the  pressing  difficulty  of  the  moment.  Edu- 
cation, from  which  so  much  was  expected  in  the  way  of  regu- 
liiing  and  elevating  popular  impulses,  has  hitherto  acted  as  Mr. 
Bri^rbt  and  his  friends  inform  us,  rather  as  a  stimulant  to 
nii?doing,  by  rendering  men  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  dis- 
lirantages  of  their  position.  ■  And  taking  the  most  enthusiastic 
Tier  of  it,  its  operation  at  best  can  be  but  slow  and  its  ultimate 
efjiiency  remote,  when  it  has  accomplished  so  little  up  to  tlic 
prtscnt  tinie.    {Something  else  more  practical  and  immediately 
to  be  felt,  is  required  by  the  urgency  of  the  time.  Concession 
Ciere  must  be — let  us  speak  it  out,  concession  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  wielded  the  powers  and  moulded  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.    If  made  in  time,  while  yet  men's 
ttinds  are  cool,  a  safe  and  wholesome  limit  for  it  may  be  deBned. 
If  obstinately  refused,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it 
will  have  to  be  made  and  perhaps  before  long,  under  a  pressure 
of  events  that  will  preclude  all  reason  and  argument  save  the 
argument  of  force.    But  be  it  made  now,  or  later,  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  for  a  due  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all,  or  under  circumstances  utterly  precluding  it, 
that  concewion  must  involve  an  alteration  and  re-adjustmcnt  of 
the  relations  between  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  tlmt 
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ftlteration  and  ce-adjastmeiit  cannot  bat  bring  us  some  atepa 
fbrther  than  we  have  yet  been»  on  the  road  to  democracy. 

In  that  direction  therefore  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  Dew 
Beform  measnre,  and  it  is  for  the  statesmen  of  England  franklj 
to  recognise  and  accept  this  necessity,  and  give  their  chiefest 
attention  now  to  the  means  of  rendering  safe  and  consistent 
with  the  maiDt^ance  of  property  and  order,  the  inevitable 
further  developement  of  the  democratic  element  in  the  con* 
stituiion* 


Art.  YIL-EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  appointed  to 

inquire  into  the  Endowwents,  Funds,  and  Actual  Con- 
dition of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland f  accompanied  by  Minutes  of  Evidence ^ 
DoeumeniSf  and  Tables  of  Sckools  and  indowmmts. 
Dublin:  pcinted  by  Alex  Thorn  and  Sons,  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1858. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Rifjht  Hon,  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M,P. 

G.  C.  D.  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  By  Archibald  John 
Stephens,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Comnus- 
aioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  ochoola  of  Ireland. 
London :  printea  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  Pimteff 
to  tiie  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  1858. 

3.  National  Education  in  Ireland.    By  W  illiam  Dwyer 

Ferguson,  L.L.D.,  lately  Assistant  Cuuiiuissioner, 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioner.  London  :  Seely  and 
Co.  1858. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Endowed  Sclinols  Commission  is  at 
length  bclore  thn  Hon  bps  of  Piirliarnent.  and  taken  along 
with  the  evidence  and  statistics  upon  which  it  is  foundeci, 
may  be  treated  as  a  hook  of  mithority  npou  educational 
subjects.   It  is  scarcely  matter  of  regret  that  all  the  Corn- 
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tiiissioners  should  not  have  eigneJ  the  Report,  although  to 
tome  this  vdll  appear  a  in  iscarriaj^e  of  t  he  Commi.^sion .  The 
truth  ia,  that  in  exchange  for  the  signatures  of  two  Com- 
miisionera,  we  obtain  their  individual  opinions,  which  are 
thus  brought  under  public  review,  and  in  this  way  no  as- 
pect of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  them,  is  shut  out  li'om  the 
public  by  consents  and  compromises  to  which  the  public 
could  not  be  a  party.  When  the  Commission  was  appointed 
its  inquiries  were  not  generally  understood  to  have  so  wide 
a  range  as  was  opened  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  words  of  the  Commission  were,  it  is  true,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  include  every  description  of  educational 
endowment,  public  or  private,  but  no  one  anticipated  an 
iaquir}'  into  any  endowments  which  had  not  previously 
attracted  public  interest.    It  was  principally  with  reference 
to  the  Roval  and  Diocesan  schools,  or  to  the  more  consid- 
erable  private  endowments,  like  those  upon  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  that  information  was  sought  by  tho 
public.   Usage  in  fact  had  for  many  years  past  affixed  a 
popularmeaniugto  theterm, "  Endowed  Schools,"  and  limited 
its  application  to  schools,  in  connexion  with  one  board  in  par- 
ticular, whose  familiar  name  is  borrow^ed  from  its  place  of 
iDecliDg,  Clare- street.   Indeed  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Hoard 
Wbeen  extended  by  acts  of  Parliament  to  many  schools  of 
pnvaie  institution,  and  had  the  inquiry  been  confined  by 
ti?  (erms  of  the  Commission  to  the  trusts  administered  by 
tlit  Board  alone,  it  was  felt  that  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
fiioners  would  still  have  been  laborious  and  profitable.  The 
Commissioners,  lutwever,  rightly  acted  upon  a  more  compre- 
hensive notion  of  their  duties,  and  although  to  many  they 
may  appear  to  have  travelled  a  field  of  the  object  of  tho 
Commission,  they  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
tept  within  the  verge  of  their  authority.    They  were 
ilirectedto  apply  their  inquiries  to  the  actutd  state  and  con- 
diiion  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  management  of  the  funds  "  given, 
crantM,  or  applied  "  for  their  support.    Under  a  strict  in- 
t^'prttation  of  tliis  power  it  would  have  been  competent  for 
the  Commissioners  to  found  a  jurisdiction  upon  the  grant 
or  donation  of  any  sum  however  small,  and  to  bring  tho 
whool  which  had  been  or  should  have  been  its  recipient 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.    The  Commissioners 
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may  now  be  taken  to  have  treated  these  words  as  intended 
to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  cover  any 
variety  of  inouiriea  they  might  find  it  desirable  to  institute, 
but  not  to  limit  their  discretion  by  defining  what  waa 
to  be  understood  as  an  endowment.  Accordingly  they 
adopted  the  principle  of  not  considering  any  bequest  of  lesi 
than  £100,  unaccompanied  by  direct  ions  toimest,  as  con- 
stituting an  endowment  that  they  should  inquire  into.  In 
the  case  of  money  left  for  school  building,  or  expended  on 
building  school  houses,  they  did  not  consider  that  alone  as 
constituting  an  endowment,  but  when  the  site  was  per- 
manently secured,  they  took  such  money  into  consideration 
as  affording  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  endow- 
ment. The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  mentioned  by  the 
Commissioners  with  especial  reference  to  bequests,  bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  applied  also  to  the  case  of 
donations ;  and  **  the  general  principle  to  be  extracted  from 
the  tables  of  endowments  would  seem  to  be,  that  anv  sum 
from  whatever  source  or  how  trifling  soever,  or  any 
portion  of  land  no  matter  how  small,  if  permanently  se- 
cured to  school  purposes,  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  en- 
dowment. The  practical  application  of  this  principle  had 
an  appearance  of  strain  at  the  outset,  and  to  many  was 
not  quite  intelligible.  Country  school-masters  and  country 
Clergymen,  received  the  news  that  they  were  the  mastera 
and  patrons  of  endowed  schools,  with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  as  waa  shown  by  M.  Jourdain  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life,  with- 
out knowing  it  The  eflfect  of  that  rule,  however,  was  not 
only  to  make  the  country  acquainted  with  numerous  small 
endowments,  the  sum  of  wliich  is  very  considerable,  but 
to  lay  bare  the  management  of  every  class  of  schools,  and 
every  system  of  education  at  present  existing  in  Ireland. 
This  was  done  in  most  instances  by  sample  only,  but  in 
some  cases  by  a  sample  nearly  equal  to  the  bulk.  Thns  upon 
a  rough  estimate  far  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  Church  Kiiii- 
cation  k>chools,and  a  large  tliough  not  equal  proportiou  of  the 
National  Schools  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  while  several  of  the  schools  of  tlie  Christian 
Brothers,  and  a  ouite  suflicient  number  of  Convent  Schools, 
were  drawn  unaer  inspection,  to  warrant  the  public  in 
fonning  an  opinion  upon  the  entire  class.  There  is  there- 
fore the  less  reason  to  regret  that  the  labours  of  the  Corn- 
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miasion  so  far  oiitf^rew  the  calculations  of  its  orifrinal 
promoters,  and  doubtless  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 
Tiiej  have  in  truth  done  the  work  of  more  than  one  Com- 
mission, as  (at  at  least  as  the  accumulation  and  tabulation  of  ' 
statistics  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  said  without 
eia;r^:ration,  that  there  is  no  one  class  of  schools,  to  which 
their  inquiry  has  been  directed,  which  would  not  of  itself 
have  supplied  materials  for  an  investigation  such  as  theirs. 
Tiioy  may  all  have  erred  in  their  conclusions,  and  pro- 
bablv  have  done  60  :  the  recommendations  of  some  may 
be  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  objections  of 
otliera  will  be  treated  as  frivolous ;  hut  however  that  may 
It?,  the  public  mind  will  have  been  informed  by  the  labours 
of  the  GDmmissioners ;  henceforward  there  can  be  no  room 
df doubt  or  mj'stification  as  to  facts;  the  materials  for  ; 
jndgment  will  be  ready  to  every  man's  hand ;  and  should 
the  public  fail  of  turning  them  to  practical  account,  the 
Llame  will  rest  with  the  public  itself.  , 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
miition  the  public  had  manifested  its  sense  of  an  admitted  ' 
want;  the  want  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  young, 
promoted  by  the  State  according  to  its  obvious  duty.    With  i 
the  primary  instruction,  supplied  by  the  National  Schools, 
tli*!iaiion  had  general  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  did  not  ! 
proiea  to  have  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  instruction  [  l 

nj^lied  by  the  universities  to  those  for  whom  they  were  '  < 

intflided.    Bat  the  State,  it  was  alleged,  had  neglected  its  , 
•iuty  with  reganl  to  secondary  education,  either  abandoning 
it  altogether  to  private  enterprise,  or  encouraging  a  few 
nnJuIy  preferred,  and  exclusive  establishments,  in  fraud  of 
tbe  general  interests  of  society  and  of  education.    It  also  ! 
charred  to  the  public,  that  notwithstanding  the  protection  I 
50  given  to  those  establishments,  the  results  might  be  found 
BjK-n  inquiry  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bounty  of  the  ! 
^late,  even  within  tho  limited  range  assigned  to  that  bount}'. 
And  further  it  came  to  be  doubted  whether  those  favoured  j 
schools  were  as  exclusive  in  their  constitution  rightly  under-  I 
Btoodaa  they  had  become  in  practice;  whether  they  might  not,  ' 
in  the  spiritof  theirconstitution,  bemade  available  for  general 
instruction  ;    whether   from    having   been  eJucatiunal 
charities,  they  had  not  come  to  be  educational  jobs  ;  and 
finally — whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  restore  them  to  | 
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their  original  character.   Those  coiuiderBtioiis  weneofofced 

as  they  had  perhaps  been  sii<rnre3tcd»  by  dicamstances 
which  had  a  plain  and  strour^  bearing  upon  them.  Tl  ^ 
State,  it  was  contended,  had  wiiliin  a  trw  years  created  and 
endov^'ed  two  systems,  one  oi'  primary,  mv\  the  other  of 
academical  education.  The  third  and  intermediate  f^vstem 
was  vet  wanting,  the  supplement  to  the  iormer,  the 
complement  of  the  latter,  and  without  which  no 
national  system  m  i  he  broad  sense,  could  be  said  to  exist. 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  State  was  urged  to  deal  ¥rith  the 
qnestioD,  upon  the  additiomd  grounds  that  the  State  itself 
had  diminished  the  resources  of  the  connt^  for  secondary 
education,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  conscience 
for  something  like  restitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
when  the  National  Schools  first  came  to  be  established,  there 
existed,  throughout  Ireland,  a  number  of  schools  in  w  liich  a 
kind  of  secondary  cdnrntion  might  be  had  at  small  expense, 
Brinklev's  i'rimer,  the  Eton  Grammar, Tommy  nnd  Harry, 
Lord  Chesterfield  on  Politeness,  and  Cicero's  <  iiHces,  were 
learned  under  the  same  terula,  and  not  always  ill.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Schools  causedthe  almost  total  dii- 
appeai'auce  of  schools  such  as  we  have  moutioDcd,and  nothing 
was  done  or  thought  of  to  provide  a  substitate.  Schools  m 
a  superior  description  were  not  of  course  in  any  way  sf- 
fected  bj  the  spread  of  the  National  Schools.  Devem  of 
the  State  seminaries,  if  we  may  so  call  the  Boyal  Schools, 
and  seyeral  independent  schools  continued,  as  they  still 
continne,  to  afford  excellent  intennediate  education,  but  it 
was  only  available  to  those  of  considerable,  even  if  not  of 
affluent,  means.  The  substantial  country  shop-keeper,  the 
improving,  thouph  not  nbsolntely  extensive,  farmer,  who 
could  not  atford  to  send  his  nous  to  Portarlington  or  Dunrran- 
non  if  Protestants,  or  to  Clonprowes  orCarlow  if  Catholics,ha«i 
uolhing  better  than  the  Is  Hi  iUli  al  Schools  at  or  near  t  heir  own 
doors.  Now  thosepeople,  it  waa  argued,  although  thrifty ,  and 
perhaps  oyer  thnfty,  were  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
their  children  thechuice  of  promotloii  afoded  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, if  such  were  to  be  had  at  home,  and  within  theirmeaos. 
This  would  be  no  more  than  reasoDttble  on  the  part  of  men  so 
circumstanced,  and  of  men  whose  well-considered  wishes 
are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  from  the  State  as  those 
of  any  other  claas  in  the  Cknmnonwealth,   They  it  was, 
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\inJoubtedIy,  or  those  who  acted  in  their  interest,  that  gave 
its  first  impulse  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Commission.    But  then  there  was  no  reason  why  the  in- 
qairT  should  be  conducted  in  their  interest  only,  if  other 
interests  might  require  to  be  protected  and  advanced.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  endow- 
ments which  might  be  made  applicable  to  this  and  that 
pnrpose,  but  in  the  existence  of  endowments  which  had 
either  been  perverted  from  their  legitimate  and  proper  use, 
or  which  had  been  lost  to  all  intents  and  puqioses.  There 
was  likely  to  be  question  of  endowments  available  perhaps 
for  use,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  but  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  bad  management.    In  other  cases,  where  the 
State  couJd  not  pretend  to  control  over  the  administration 
of  endowments,  remedial  or  protective  measures  might  be 
lu^ested  for  the  security  and  rightful  application  of  the 
fund.  The  system  of  education  administered  under  existing 
tndowmenta,  and  mider  special  classes  of  endowments,  would 
natnrally  and  necessarily  form  part  of  any  such  inquiry  ; 
tnd  a3  every  class  of  citizen  is  or  ouglit  to  be  equally 
prerious  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  an  endowment  for  the 
wppK)rt  of  a  poor  school  was  equally  entitled  to  safety  and 
F'nty  of  administration,  with  an  endowment  for  a  college 
w  university.    Sinccurism,  and  false  pretence,  and  incapa- 
cit/and  meannes.-^,  would  require  to  be  stirred  to  their  lowest 
•Jfptl',  and  much  commotion  and  croaking  might  be  ex- 
ptcttd  to  ensue. 

For  instance,  theRev.  Pelobates  Jones,  endowed  master  of  a 
disendowed  school,  would  insist  upon  his  right  to  walk  in  the 
innd,  ns  his  worthy  father,  Limnisius,  had  walked  in  the 
mod,  all  the  days  of  his  life  without  reproach  or  molestation. 
Cousin  Physignathus  Jones  would  point  to  his  own  round 
cheeks  and  sleek  person  as  proof  that  mud  is  a  wholesome  ele- 
ment, and  conducive  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
epecies;  while  Ivraugasides,  the  orator  of  the  family,  would 

prepared  to  lift  up  his  voice,  declaring  the  pillars  of  the 
state  to  be  embedded  in  the  very  mud  the  Commissioners 
^ere  seeking  to  disturb  ;  and  ready  to  topple  over  in  shorter 
time  than  he  had  taken  to  foretel  it,unles3  the  disturbers  were 
to  desist  from  their  insane  attempt.  But  there  were  other 
Jtt^ects  of  inquiry  more  alarming  still.  Corniption,  fraud, 
"K«ch  of  trust,  negligence  hardly  less  culpable,  jobs  of 
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endless  variety,  vested  wron^  assuining  to  be  vested 
rights,  were  said  lo  have  burrowed  into  and  honeycombed 
the  entire  system  of  endowed  schools.  Meridarpax,  eo 
called  from  an  hereditary  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
shai'e,  had  his  retreat  in  a  back  office,  under  a  board  room,  in 
a  quiet  street,  that  could  only  open  to  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Psicarpax  had  drawn  together  so  many  and  such 
substantial  crumbs  that  he  might  consider  himself  victualled 
for  a  siege,  and  in  a  position  to  fatigue  the  endurance  of 
the  most  i)atient  mouser.  Artepibulus,  who  ambushed 
for  the  bread  of  the  poor,  was  so  sharp  a  practitione*  that 
no  one  could  tell  where  to  find  him  ;  and  Tyroglaphus, 
renowned  for  cheese-paring,  so  far  from  having  incurred 
blame,  was  commendeil  for  economy,  because  he  only  pared 
the  scholar's  clieeee  for  the  benetit  of  the  master. 

It  was  worth  knowing  whether  all  this  was  the  fact,  and 
accordingly  the  Commissioners  began  their  task  of  in- 
quiry into  the  **  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of 
all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland." 
The  history  of  the  Commission,  at  all  events,  is  a  subject 
u])on  wliich  the  reis  no  diffei-ence  of  opinion  amongst 
the  Commissioners,  After  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
tliL-y  procoood  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  patent :  and 
in  determining  the  schools  to  which  the  inquiry  should 
be  limited  upon  the  pnnciples  above  stated,  recourse  was 
had,  as  appears  from  the  Keport,  to  every  authority,  docu 
mentary  or  otherwise,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  an 
endowment  lor  e«lucational  puqioses.  No  tradition,  bow- 
ever  obscure,  no  record,  how  loosely  worded,  or  informal 
soever,  was  neglected  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  although  in 
many  instances  reputed  endowments  failed  of  proof,  there 
were  equally  numerous  cases  of  endowments,  the  proof  of 
which  but  lor  the  inquiry  just  expired  should  have  been 
completely  lost.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  first 
instance,  and  cited  in  the  course  of  the  report,  are  given  at 
page  VII. 

C.irte,  Life  of  Duke  of  Ormonde,  p.  10. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  L,  pp.  9.  48. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  IL,  p.  04. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  George  II L,  p.  15. 
Oommissiouerg  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts,  in  London,  Report, 
pp.  15-2-3. 
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C<«iist»iooera,  Civil  S«rvio«,  fi#porU  of,  pp.  196,  900,  SN>S,  906^ 

tamiifioiien  ofSdneatioo  in  Ireland,  Minute  Book  of,  143.  Re- 
ports of.  pp.  36,  41,  66,  68,  107,  24S. 

Comtnisssioners  of  Irish  F  rliiration  Inqtiiry,  1791,  Report  of,  pp.  8, 
10,  17,  18,  19,  24,  25,  26.  32,  nti,  .'i4,  38.  40,  41,  42,49,50,5), 
54,56,57,  60,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70,  78,  91.  108,  109,  110,  U2,  113, 
114,115,  lie,  117,  148,  144,  145,  146,  154,  156,  162. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1607-13,  Reportl 
of.  pp  25,  27,  34,  36,  30,  52,  64,  66,  67,  91.  93,  106,  109,  110, 
112.  114,  117.  121,  126,  172. 
CoBHwasioners  of  laquirT  into  Corporation  of  London,  Report  oft* 
19M,|».I«S.  "  »      i'  » 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1824  8,  Reports  of,  pp. 
14. 16.  19,  20,  26,  29,  32,  S3,  34, 35,  38,  71,  90,  103,  126.  127, 
126,  130,  176. 

OwWOTiiOll«r8  (on  Municip«il  Corporations,  IreiaiiU),  lieport  of,  pp. 
9,  150. 

Gommissionen  of  PoiUio  Beeordi  in  InJaiid,  1610-15^  Reporto  ot 

pp.  17,  24. 

Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Edu- 
cation b  Ireland,  1835-8,  Reports  of,  pp.  20,  30,  31,  53,  92,  127. 

Danes'  (Sir  John)  *'  Diicoverv  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was 
oeTer  «^Qtirely  fiubdued  till  the  reigQ  of  J^uaet  1."  (Dab.  1666, 
edit. V  p.  24. 

IHbKn  Umvenity  Cafendar  fir  18iS  and  for  1848,  p.  59* 
Hwrii*  •«  Hibomica"  (Dub.  1747),  p.  7. 

M  Society,  C^nci&c  View  of  fbe  Origin,  Conttitutlon,  and  Pro- 

twlings  of  the,  (Lond.  1842),  p.  7,  65. 
AfpoMlix  to  Caao  at,  in  Houae  of  Lordu^  P-  6> 

Joamal  of  House  of  Oommons  (Irish),  pp.  10,  13,  13,  15,  16, 19,  90, 
IM.  104,  115. 

i»Qraalof  Hooseof  Lords  (Iritfa),  pp.  6,  12,  18,  U,  16^  25,  104^ 

ICS. 

Uwi  made  by  Erasmus  Pniith,  p.  64. 
I<iMd'»  "  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  6. 
l4ltKi  Patent  (aee  Charter*). 
Uttm  Royal  of  King  Jamas  L,  p.  7,  47. 
utters  Royal  of  King  Charles  II.,  p.  48,  49« 

ncr  Georj2^e  ITT.,  p.  48,  49. 
^^«i's  Records  of  the  Chancery  Roils,  p.  64. 

lbaii'%  Horace,  Report  of  an  Bdncatiooal  Tonr  in  Ocrman/t 

France,  &c.,  p.  205. 
M*oi's,  Biahop,    History  of  the  Irish  Church,"  p.  33. 

MisMfary  Papers*  pp.  9,      63,  68,  67, 116.  ISO. 
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Patent  Rolls  in  Chancery,  in  Ireland,  p.  7. 

Rep:ister  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  11. 

Reifi's,  Rev.  Dr.,  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (Srd 

Ed.,  1853),  p.  8. 
Rejjorts  (see  Commiilee,  Commisnoners,  &r.) 

Report,  Annual,  and  Course  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  Session  ending  July,  1855,  p.  204. 
Rules  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  65. 

Smith,  Erasmus  (see  Charter.  Rules,  Laws). 

Statu  Papers,  published  under  the  authority  of  bis  Majesty's  Com- 
mission, 1834  (Vol  III.,  Part  3),  p.  6. 
Strafford  Letter!*,  p.  10. 

The  Commission  bears  date  the  14th  November  1854, 
and  the  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  12Sth 
November,  in  the  same  year.  Having  in  the  first 
instance  directed  that  a  list  of  endowed  schools  should  be 
drafted  from  the  above  authorities,  they  sent  circulars  to 
the  masters  and  trustees  or  patrons  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments, requiring  information  as  to  certain  particular?, 
and  commonly  received  answers  more  or  less  explicit  from 
the  parties  applied  to.  The  various  educational  boards  also, 
one  only  excepted,  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  that 
one,  the  board  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation,  absolutely 
refused  to  do,  and  claimed  for  its  schools  an  exemption  by 
charter  from  any  visitation  not  under  express  parliamentary 
authority. 

It  is  almost,  as  of  course,  to  say  that  the  governors  of 
these  schools  had  very  sufficient  motives  for  their  resistance, 
as  had  the  Conmiissioners  on  their  side  for  overcoming  that 
resistance  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  the 
18  and  10  Vic.  cap.  lix.,  was  framed  accordingly  "  to  facili- 
tate inquiries  of  Commissioners  of  endowed  schools  in 
Ireland ;"  and  the  Commissioners  took  advantage  of  in 
passage  to  introduce  a  clause  for  the  appointment  of  assis- 
tant Commissioners,  whose  anthority  as  to  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  examination  of  witnesses  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  Commissioners,  was  made  identical  with  that 
of  the  latter.  The  special  reporta  of  these  gentlemen 
fonn  an  important  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission. Pending  the  passing  of  the  act  the  Commission 
proceeded  to  hold  courts  of  inquiry  in  all  the  country  towns 
of  Ireland  pursuant  to  due  notice,  and  their  course  of 
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proceeding  was  tlie  followinn:: — The  Pocretaiy  rcwd  the  lidt 
of  endowments  exi.>*ting,  or  supposed  to  rxist  in  the  conTity, 
aijd  iLe  public  wa-=  invited  to  give  evidence,  to  |)retei'  or 
i^but  chargt's  ^viTll  r- ference  to  the  mana^enient  of  the 
schools,  and  generally  tu  supply  whatever  infornmtion  was 
ai  tLe  command  of  each  individual.    The  evidence  so 
collected  fills  one  volume  of  the  appendix,  and  includes  the 
depositions  of  the  Mayors  of  towns,  the  Masters  and 
Patrous  of  schools.   Clergymen  of  all  denomiuations, 
Country  Gentlemen,  Shopkeepers,  and  others  interested  in 
education.    In  the  course  of  their  circuit  the  Commissioners 
Tidted  the  more  important  schools,  and  those  in  particular 
with  idwence  to  which  complaints  had  been  preferred ;  and 
(he  Dnfailiii  office  conttoaed  meanwhile  to  forward  droolan 
to  Che  clergy  of  the  principal  religiooe  den<miinations,  as 
wcH  as  to  toe  masters  and  trustees  of  schools.  The  letters 
sddiesaed  to  the  dergy  are  stated  in  the  report  to  have 
beeninmnnber  3,^,(p.2,)  and  the  answers  receired  to  have 
1793,  hj  means     which  the  Oonmiissioners  state 
they  have  been  enabled  to  discover  upwards  of  one  hnndred 
endowments,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  otherwise 
hare  been  traced.    Before  the  Commissioners  had  con* 
(laded  their  visitation,  four  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Arthur 
8barman  Crawford,  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Frederick 
ISrilliam  M'Blain,  and  Ldwsrd  Pennefather,  were  np- 
iK}inted  assistant  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Wrliament,  and  began  their  duties  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
^'^r,  1 S55.    The  nature  of  these  duties  will  best  appear  from 
the  form  of  report  which  they  took  with  them  from  the 
Commissioners  upon  their  tour  of  visitation.    That  report 
(Form?.  Kvid.,  vol.  2,  p.  399,)  embodies  109  qiif^-ies,  to 
which  the  assistant  Commissioners  were  required  to  find 
answers,  and  they  were  also  expected  to  subjoin  a  gt}nf  ral 
report  of  the  defects  or  excellencies  of  each  establishiiK  iit 
visited  by  them.    That  these  questions  touched  the  maiiagc- 
ment  of  schools  and  the  state  of  their  eiiiiowments  at  every 
poinL  may  be  easily  supposed  ;  but  it  also  formed  [tart  of 
the  duty  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  lost  or 
miaapplied  endowments  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  pay 
that  the  latter  inquiries  were  prosecuted  to  equal  adviiitiage 
in  the  districts  to  which  they  related  as  were  iuipiiries  into 
schools  in  actual  existence.  "  The  districts  assigned  to  each 
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of  the  aflaistaDt  Commisaionera  would  seem  to  comapoDd 
more  or  lets  with  the  four  provinoea.  Tfana  upon  aa 
analysis  of  the  tables,  Mr.  Crawford  appeasa  to  haft 
fiaitod  nil  the  Munstcr  counties,  and  the  County  of 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  Mr.  Abraham  visited  the  province  of 
Connaught,  the  Counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and 
Kilkrnny,  with  the  King-'s  and  Queen's  Counties,  in  T.<^in- 
ster,  and  the  Counties  of  Cavan  an<]  Mona^rhan  ia 
Ul^^ter.  Mr.  M'BIoin  took  the  principal  part  of  T/'i!)>?ter, 
arid  Mr.  l*eimelkdicr,  or  his  successor  Mr.  Ferguson,  the 
Ulster  counties,  excepting  Tyrone.  During  those  tours  of 
visitation,  they  inspected  schools,  representing  976 

endowments  in  actual  operation ;  they  established  the  exist- 
ence  of  296  endowmenta  not  in  operation,  and  reportad 
upon  178  endowmenta  lost  or  expir^ 

The  labours  of  the  asaiatant  Commiasionera  appear  to 
have  closed  witli  a  goneial  report  firom  each,  containhig  (he 
iin|)rcs=ions  produced  upon  nis  own  mind,  respecting  the 
pnbjcct  of  his  innuiries;  particular  regard  being  had  to  special 
classes  of  schools,  and  to  general  causes  of  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency. We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  tlieir  re- 
ports in  (he  course  of  this  paper.  Finally,  an  inspector  of 
scliool  estates  was  appointed  to  report  upon  ihcir  manag-e- 
liicnt.  The  various  societies,  to  which  aid  ior  building  or 
other  purposes  had  been  given  from  parliamentary  grauu, 
produced  their  books  and  accounts  for  inspection,  and  the 
Board  of  Charitiea  fhmtahed  to  the  GommiaaSim  estiada 
from  wills  containing  any  derise  or  beqn^  for  edneatioaal 
purpoaes.  Upon  the  materiala  ao  supplied^  the  Ooouuii- 
aionera  founded  their  report. 

It  would  be  impossible,  ?rithin  reasonable  limits,  to 
give  a  full  abstract  of  so  voluminous  a  report.  It 
covers  287  pages  of  folio,  and  the  report.^  of  the  nssistant 
commissioners,  nnd  of  llie  Inspector  of  Estates,  run  tofifty- 
four  pages  additional.  Neitlierdo  we  eonsider  it  neceesafy 
to  advert  to  every  view  or  suggerii-m  contjiined  in  the 
report,  as  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  iiuuiy  tilings  nPC4?siaiy 
to  the  completeness  of  a  iState  paper,  are  not  of  unilbnn  ints- 
reat  to  all  concerned.  The  Report  contains,  first,  the  bis- 
torj  of  its  own  proceedings,  wnieh  we  have  given  in  wjr 
thin  outline ;  secondly,  the  history  of  educational  endow* 
Aimta  in  Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  famtd; 
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tliL'lilj',  the  result  of  the  inquiries  wlietLer  of  the  Com  in  i.-?- 
i'men  or  Assistant  Coiiiuiissioriers,  into  the  more  iiii|inrrjjnt 
ftjbooli;  and  fourthly,  andlastly,  tiic  recommendation.^  of 
the  Commissioners  \Yitli  reference  to  the  protection  develop- 
nieot  aiiJ  aj»plicution  of  endowments  for  school  purposes. 
The  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  who  clissents  from 
his  brethren,  assi^a  hia  reasona  for  bo  doinji;  in  a  letter 
subjoined  to  the  Keport,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  remaining 
Commissioner,  has  published  a  long  and  elaborate  letter, 
containing  hia  reaaona  for  dissent  and  the  recommendations 
he  v^as  pn^pared  to  make.  Acconipanying  the  Ue|u)rt  are 
liiree  volumea  of  papers,  two  of  which  contain  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commiasionera  in  their  public  courts,  while 
the  third  consista  of  tablea  of  echoola  compiled  from  the 
staiiitics  gathered  or  certilied  by  the  assistants,  and  accom- 
p-aiiie^l  by  extracta  from  their  special  Reports,  to  which  also 
we  shall  tind  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  history  of  educational  endowments  in  Ireland,  na 
tWy  exist  at  present,  begins  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 
The  parish  clergy  had  for  many  years  previously,  either 
from  a  misconception  of  their  duty,  or  iVom  some  unex- 
plaiued  cause,  neglected  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
y^junjr,  and  that  dutj^  had  fallen  upon  the  religious  orders, 
»iy  ^hom  it  was  gladly  undertaken,  and,  as  at  the  present 
efficiently  cliacharged.    "When  the  monasteriea  were 
^hu[io  be  supprosseil,  the  Commission  appointed  to  report 
I'p'^n  that  measure,  prayed  that  six  educatiomd  communi- 
ties fhould  be  excepted  from  ita  operations,  but  without 
wccesa;  it  thus  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
lie  instruction  of  children  elsewhere  ;  and  the  duty  of  doing 
wwaa  thrown  by  the  civil  law  upon  the  incuuibents  of 
parishes.   Thirty-three  years  later  iiulO,)  by  an  act  of 
l^Iizabcth  entitled  "  Aji  act  Ibrthe  erection  of  free  echoola," 
iliegygtemof  diocesan  schoola  was  instituted  upon  pai  er, 
*heTe  alone  it  continucnl  to  exist  for  several  years,  i'he 
*«-t  provided  that  there  shuuld  bo,  thenceforth,  *'  a  free  school 
in  every  diocese  of  Ireland  ;"the  school-housea  to  be  erected 
iu  the  principal  shire  town  (where  a  school-house  had  not 
^  already  built,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese  in  the 
I^portion  of  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  by  the  Ijeueticed  clergy.    The  diocesan 
^^hoob  80  continued  to  exist  on  paperfor  a  lengthened  period, 
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and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  1 11., includes  provisiona  for  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  education  and  for  the  establishment  of  diocesan 
schools.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  a 
few  of  the  diocesan  schools  feebly  broke  their  shells,  after  an 
incubation  by  Crown  and  Parliament  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  they  seem  never  to  have  recovered  the  effort. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  at  converting  the  Irish  by 
means  of  education.  The  royal  schools  were  founded  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  en- 
dowed out  of  the  forfeited  lands,  more  for  the  benetit  of  the 
Ulster  plantation  than  for  that  of  the  native  Irish.  They 
too  for  a  long  period  had  only  a  nominal,  or  at  best  an  im- 
perfect and  vegetable  life,'but  some  of  them, by  reason  of  their 
large  endowments,  and  under  many  favorable  influences, 
have  become  really  good  and  flourishing  schools,  but  not  in 
anv  sense  what  their  charters  constitute  them — free  schools. 

The  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  who  had  acquired  property  in  Ireland, 
during  the  protectorate,  come  next  in  order.    He  conveyed 
all  his  property  to  a  board  of  Governors  incorporated  by 
Charter,  for  the  Government  of  three  grammar  Bchools  ^ 
in  Drogheda,  Tippcrary,  and  Gal  way,  upon  portions  of  his  | 
own  estates.  He  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  statement  of  his 
own  views,  as  appears  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed^to  the 
Governors  from  London,  under  date  June  6,  1682.    **  Aiy 
end,"  he  writes,  "  in  founding  the  three  schools,  was  to  pro- 
pagate the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoid- 
ing all  superstition,  as  the  charter  and  bye-laws  and  the  rules 
established  do  direct."    And  farther  on  in  allusion  to  the 
unpromising  condition  of  his  schools,  we  find  these  words 
ominous  of  future  legislation — "  My  Lord,  my  design  is 
not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why 
these  schools  are  so  consumptive ;  which  was  and  is,  and 
will  be,  if  not  prevented,  the  many  Popish  schools,  their 
neighbours,  which  as  succors  do  starve  the  tree.   If  parents 
will  exclude  their  children,  because  prayers,  catechism,  and  | 
exposition  is  commanded,  I  cannot  help  it,  for  to  remove 
that  barrier  is  to  make  them  seminai'ies  of  Popery.   I  be- 
seech you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  ap- 
provea  by  your  honours,  to  observe  them  that  decline  these 
duties,  and  expel  them,  which  will  oblige  [me,]  my  Lords 
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and  Gentlemen."  In  course  of  time,  the  property  of  the 
foandation  became  so  considerable,  that  pursuant  to  special 
acta  of  Parliament,  numerous  English  schools  of  the  same 
class  and  character  as  the  ordinary  parish  schools,  were 
openctl  and  supported  by  the  Governors  throughout 
Ireland.  Of  a  somewhat  diirerent  description,  but  with 
a  similar  object,  were  several  private  endowments,  such 
ai  ^Vilson's  Hospital  in  Westmeath,  the  Farra  insti- 
tution in  the  same  County,  and  the  Pococke  institution  in 
Kilkenny,  into  which  no  children  were,  or  indeed,  are,  pro- 
perly admissible,  except  tlie  children  of  Catholics.  The  in- 
corporated society  lor  the  promotion  of  English  Protestant 
flchooli  in  Ireland,  shortly  called  the  "  Incorporated  Society," 
represents  the  next  large  class  of  endowed  schools.  We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  touch  the  history  of  the 
private  grammar  schools,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
in  Kilkenny,  Lord  Weymouth  in  Carrickmacross,  and  Alder- 
Dian  Preston,  in  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  although  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  return  to  them  for  illustration  sake  here- 
after. The  Incorporated  Society  therefore  was  founded  in 
compliance  with  an  address  from  several  Noblemen  and 
Gendemen  in  Ireland,  which  is  referred  to  but  not  quoted 
bv  the  Commission.  The  address  is  found  in  the  appendix 
(^0.11,)  to  the  third  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Boird  of  Education,  (Clare-street,)  in  Ireland,  (1809-lXJ.) 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chanctllor,  Arch, 
fclsbop,  Nohlemen,  Bishops,  Judges,  Gentry  and  Clergy  of  this 
Voor  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Irel&nd,  whose  Names  are  hereunto 
«ib>cribed, 

Hombly  sbeweth — That  in  many  places  of  this  kingdom  there  are 
great  tracts  of  mountainy  and  coarse  land,  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
Biles  in  length,  and  of  a  considerable  breadth,  almost  universally  in- 
ktbiteiJ  by  Papists  ;  and  that  in  most  parts  of  the  same,  and  more 
especial)?  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the 
Papist!  far  exceed  the  Protestants  of  all  sorts  in  number. 

That  the  generality  of  the  Popish  Natives  appear  to  have  very 
littlesen.se  or  knowledge  of  Religion,  but  what  they  implicitly  take 
their  Clergy,  to  whose  guidance  in  such  matters  they  seem 
wbollj  to  give  themselves  up,  and  thereby  are  not  only  kept  in  gross 
•enorance,  but  in  great  disaffection  to  your  sacred  Majesty  and 
GoTeroment,  scarce  any  of  them  having  appeared  to  be  willing  to 
objure  the  Pretender  to  your  Majesty's  throne :  so  that  if  some 
effectiul  method  be  not  made  use  of  to  in^truct  these  great  number 
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of  people  in  religioo  and  lojalty,  there  weau  to  be.vcrj  little  prot* 
pect  Wt  thil  inpertdtiuii,  idolatry,  and  diaaffeotkm  to  fwtt  Ma> 
lestj,  and  to  jour  Boyal  poaterity»  will  fromgeneraUon  togcneratioD 

be  propi^atea  amongst  them. 

Among  the  wavs  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  converting  and  civiliz- 
ing these  poor  deluded  people,  and  bringing  them  (through  tbi 
blening  of  Ck>d)  in  tbac^  to  be  good  Christians  and  faithful  subjects, 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  without  which  all  others  are  like  to 
prove  ineffectual,  has  always  been  thought  to  be^  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  Protestant  Schools  M  erected  Aiid  established, 
Drherein  thecblldren  of  Irish  Nativee  might  be  instructed  in  ^ 
English  Tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  trw  BoliglMitO 
both  which  they  are  generalW  great  strangers. 

In  pursuance  hereof,  the  rarish  Ministers  throughout  the  kingdom 
bave  generally  endeavoured,  and  oftt  n  with  some  expanse  to  ttieni- 
selves,  to  provide  Masters  for  such  schools  within  thi  ir  respective 
parishes,  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do  ;  but  the  richer  Papists 
commonly  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  snob  schools,  aad  (h« 
pooroTt  wbioh  are  much  the  greater  number,  not  being  able  to  paj 
the  accustomed  salary,  as  the  law  directs,  for  their  children's  school- 
ing, such  schoolmasters,  w  here  they  have  been  placed,  have  seldom 
been  able  to  subsist ;  and  in  most  places,  sufficient  Masters  are  dis» 
oowigod  from  nadortaking  aocb  an  employment.  Nor  it  it  (wt 
conceive)  to  be  expected,  that  the  residence  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
upon  their  respective  benefices,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
this  growing  evil,  if  some  effectual  encouragement  be  not  given  to 
tnch  Bnglian  Protestant  Scbools. 

To  the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  may  gener- 
ally be  brought  up  in  the  priooiplet  of  true  religioo  aod  ioyaltj  ia  all 
succeeding  generations. 

We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  most  humbly  be* 
seech  your  Majesty,  that  out  of  your  great  goodness,  you  would  he 
pleaded  to  grant  your  Koyal  Charter  for  incorporating  such  persons 
as  your  Ms^esty  shall  think  fit,  and  enabling  them  to  accept  of  gitu, 
benefactions  and  loads,  to  snob  *  value  as  yoor  Majesty  in  yonr 
great  wisdom  shall  think  to  be  proper ;  that  the  same  may  be  em- 
ployed under  such  rules  and  directions  as  your  Majesty  shall  approve 
of,  for  the  supporting  and  maiutaiuintr  such  Schools  as  may  be  erected 
ia  tbo  most  ooesssary  placas»  wfasre  too  children  of  the  poor  maj  bs 
taught  gratis. 

And  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  make  this  humble  application, 
from  the  good  success  which  the  baue  method  has  already  had,  and 
(through  Ood*s  blessing)  we  hope  will  farther  havct  among  yoar 
Majesty's  subjects  of  North  Britain  ; 

And  also  in  some  measure  by  what  we  have  seen  alreadv  done  in 
thi&  Kingdom  in  some  few  places,  where  such  Schools  have  heea 
erected*  aad  maintained  at  tbe  prhrate  expense  of  charitable  persoss. 

We  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  your  M^osty's  great  wisdom  sod 
goodness,  and  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

Dated  this  17th  day  of  April,  1790. 
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One  hundred  and  forty-two  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
characteristic  document,  by  the  light  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  requires  to  be  read. 
It  ii  not  at  all  necessary  to  preserve  lor  the  benefit  of 
jcience  the  peculiar  loprical  process  by  which  the  memorial- 
ists arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Popish  natives  were 
kept  in  grois  i^orance  by  their  clergy,  seeing  that 
Popish  echoolm asters  or  ushers  incurred  the  same  penalty  by 
the  practice  of  theirprofession  as  did  a  regular  priest :  that  is 
to  ?ay,  transportation  for  entering  into  or  residing  within  the 
realm  altera  certain  day,  and  the  penalties  of  high  treason  for  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Unfortunately  the  identical  system 
of  logic  ifl  popular  still,  and  the  present  month  has  already 
funjisLed  specimens  sufficient  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
eoUector.  The  wishes  of  the  memorialists,  however,  were 
graciously  complied  with,  and  a  Society  was  incorporated  for 
the  promotion  of  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland, 
ll  was  even  a  favourite  with  Crown  and  Parliament,  ar.d 
continned  for  many  years  to  receive  rich  benefactions  and 
endowments  from  private  sources.  And  yet  its  name 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  was  all  that  could  re- 
commend it  to  the  most  enthusiastic  Protestant.  It  was 
tbe  parent  of  the  well  known  Charter  Schools.  Those 
Cl^&rter  Schools  might  be  divided  into  nurseries,  and 
Kncob  properly  or  improperly  so  called.  The  nurseries 
"■fre  supplied  from  the  "various  foundling  hospitals,  and 
i-'so  by  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  regular  way  of  trade, 
from  the  nurseries  and  central  institutions,  the  children 
*ere  drafted  into  the  country  schools,  and,  from  the  country 
Sfhools,  they  were  apprenticed  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 
The  charter  itself  did  not  limit  the  advantages  of  these 
beneficent  institutions  to  the  intended  converts  ;  they  were 
establiibed  for  the  children  of  the  Popish  an^  ot/icr 
I-xir  natives  of  the  kingdom  : "  but  the  heads  of  the 
tety,  in  the  years  1775  and  1776  restricted  admission  to 
the  children  of  Popish  parents,  and  matters  continued  in 
this  state  up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  rule  was  relaxed, 
mmJ  the  "  other  poor  natives  were  admitted  "  to  a  share  in 
the  privileges,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  failed 
''iiber  to  convert  or  conciliate  the  incorrigible  Papists. 
In  the  interval  between  those  two  dates  the  Charter  Schools 
*pp«tf  lo  have  been  in  what  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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iJoard  of  Education,  (Thifd  Report,  p.  24,)  call  "  a  wretched 
state  nor  was  the  prosperity,  consequent  upon  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule,  so  remarkable  in  character  as  to  preserve  the 
Charter  Schools  from  decay  and  extinction.  "  Whilst/'tay  the 
Cuimuis^ionera, "  we  wuriiilyand  sincerely  applaud  the  piouA 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  establish- 
uicnt,  and  laboured  for  the  success  of  this  in:$tilulion,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  state  tliat,  during  a  very  considerable 
period  of  its  cxistcnce,it  appears  to  havefallen  short  of  attain- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  have 
failed  of  one  great  object,  that  was  intended  and  expected 
from  it"  (beautiful  simplicity) — "  the  conversion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of 
Popery.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  institution  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  extent  for  that  object,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  failure,  indepeudentlv  of  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  The  number  of  Popish  children  in  all  the 
schools  at  any  one  time  ha.)  probably  never  amounted  to 
sixteen  hundred ;  and  this  must  have  borne  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  to  he  educated,  as  to  have  no  sensi- 
ble influence  on  the  great  moss  of  the  population,  even  allow- 
ing that  all  who  were  educated  in  these  schools  continued  in 
the  Protestant  persuasion ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  not  the 
fact ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  asccrttun  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  Popish  persuasion,  there  ii 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  inconsiderahlc.'\3rdRe- 

f ort  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  P^ducation  in 
rcland,  p.  24.)  Further  on  the  Commissioners  say,  that, 
"  the  reluctance  of  Popish  parents  to  commit  their  children 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  seemed  to  have  subsided ;"  and 
that  there  were  "  constant  instances  of  earnest  solicitationj 
on  the  part  of  Popish  parents  for  the  admission  of  tbcir 
children." 

But  notwithstanding  the  subsidence  of  the  rclnctanoe, 
(commissioners  of  education  as  well  as  ministers  of  State 
mix mctapiiorB  occasionally),  nav  the irrepresaiblc  cagemcss 
of  Catholics  to  commit  tlieir  children  to  the  Incorporatfd 
Society,  in  some  way  or  another  the  Charter  Schools  most 
unmistakcahly  died  out.  It  was  the  fate  of  every  attempt  H 
the  conversion  of  Ireland.  Just  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
Ireland  having  gone  to  bed  in  Popery  w  as  about  to  awake  in 
rr(itestnnfi.<m, boiiirthiiiy  occurmlto  mar  thehappycoDi'mn- 
iiiaiion,  and  Ireland  became  more liopclessly  Popish tlian ever. 
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The  Charter  Schools  were  on  the  eve  of  atchieving  the  moat 
s%iml  trinmpfas  when  they  were  suppressed ;  so  was  the 
sew  reformation  about  thirty  years  ago ;  so  were  the  Conne- 
mara  and  Dingle  movements  in  our  own  time.  It  was  the  old 
storv  of  ihr-  horse  that  died  of  starvation  at  the  vorv  moment 
when  he  was  beginning  to  get  used  to  it.    But  the  ptndy 
of  those  attempts  is  profitfihle  ncYcrtheless,  for  although 
they  have  not,  as  formerly,  tlie  countenance  and  support  of 
the  6tatc,  they  are  still  repeated  in  various  forms  and  eora- 
maod  a  degree  oi"  sympathy  in  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
quite  sufficient  lor  every  purpose  of  insult  and  annoyance, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  in  constant  and  careful  check. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
moit  uioderate,  fair-spoken,  and  gentlemanly  advocates  of 
Slate  endowment,  for  what  are  caDed  "Church Schools," 
or  '*  Scriptural  Schools,"  are  one  degree  behind  the  "  Church 
Missionary  IS ociety,"  iii  their  zeal  for  corrupt  proselytism,  or 
that  they  would  not  reorganize  the  Charter  Schools  in  their 
moit  odious  shape  if  it  were  in  their  power.   It  did  not,  of 
eoiiree,  form  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  late  Comtniasicm 
to  eater  at  large  into  the  constitntion  of  endowments  that 
kidexpiied  some  twenty  yean  ago,  and  conld  neyer  reappear 
It  least  in  Hieir  old  form ;  hat  as  there  is  anahsoluteidentitj 
<^  purpoee  between  the  mass  of  those  who  assail  the  present 
system  of  natkmal  edneaiion  on  Protestant  grounds,  and 
those  who  endowed  and  organized  theCharter  Schools;  nay 
ift  their  tactics  are  almoat  identical ;  a  somewhat  close  in- 
ipeetion  of  the  old  system  which  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
end  as  the  new,  womd  not  beamiss.   No  matter  what  be  the 
professions  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  [for  we,  om-selves,  are  not  its  apologists  in  the 
abstract,]  we  must  regard  tliose  gentlemen  as  the  admirers, 
if  not  the  inheritofs  of  the  Charter  ochool  system ;  penetrated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  as  more  dangerous  because  more 
experienced,  less  confident,  and  less  rash,  than  their  predeces- 
eor?.   The  following  tabular  return  was  the  Tp>u]t  of  an  in- 
fpecrion  made  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  ot  the  Board 
(^t*  Education  (Tlnro  street),  and  given  in  the  Appendix 
^0.  7  to  their  1  iiird  Report,  (1608)  p.  78.    It  shows 
the  relative  pro|>ortion  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chil- 
drtn  in  the  charter  schools,  and  is  compiled  from  one 
of  two  returns,  made  by  a  certain  Dr.  Beaulbrt,  and  Mr. 
Comeilie  respectively.  We  copy  the  first  by  way  of  sample 
laerelj.  The  other  is  similar  in  every  respect. 
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*  Ffpores  TOch  as  wc  have  jnst  quoted  wotild  l>e  rorv 
almning  at  the  piesent  day,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  nothing 
thcirt  of  absolute  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  aUo'uta 
gabjfction  on  the  other,  could  account  for  (he  presence  of  ho 
niaur  children  of  Catholics  in  the  charter  schools.    W  ith 
Cutlio.'icBin  the  enjoyment  of  civil  riprlits  and  political  power 
anihafluence  as  now,  such  a  tiling  would  bo  simplvimposriiblc. 
TLe  application  of  tho  Patriotic  fund  may  liave  accom- 
fli^ln-d  somewhat  similar  rcsulta  amongst  "the  orphans  of 
Catliolc  soldiers,  but  they  are  not  avowed  and  gloried  in. 
What  was  tiien  lawful  trade  is  now  Fmuprgling,  what  was 
IW  war  is  now  piracy ;  but  the  result  was  very  much  tho 
saae.  Formerly  the  children  were  bought  ami"  ticketed  as 
theotfipring  of  Catholics,  now  they  arc  stolen  and  di.'jgiiised 
tt  onc>?,  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  a 
liir.ce  of  morality  on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  lleporta 
ofifhich  tho  tabfes  are  abstracts,  vary  considerably  in 
tLaiiclcr;  some  Bchools  are  favourably  dealt  with,  and  others 
Tffyimrdly  treated.  The  description  of  one  of  the  latter  cla.s8, 
tfct  Caftlodermot  school,  is  worth  preserving : — "  There 
iffe  forty  boys  in  the  school,"  says  the  inspector,  "  when  I 
it;  of  those  about  two-thirds  were  healthy  looking 
and  the  rest  were  delicate  and  puny  ;  of  which 
MttiW,  one  hod  a  broken  back,  another  a  scrofulous  scar 
lit  l^tuie  chin,  and  a  third  a  tumour  over  his  right  eye;  eomc 
of  lif  children  had  eruptive  pimples  which  I  thought  was 
^itcb,  but  the  master  said  it  was  beat  of  blood  fi-om  the 
KinbouU" 

In  his  report  upon  the  Lintown  factory  upon  the  Pococke 
fecBiistion,  tlie  inspector  says — "Tho  catechist  visitor 
.t'tLer  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  ladj 
»l.o  were  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides,  when 
licy  Lad  ^rved  their  apprenticeship  relapsed  to  the  Romish 
pfrsuosion" — and  fartncr  on  he  details  a  characteristic 
nrcanistance  which  will  be  found  to  run  through  eomc  of 
tli«  reports  of  the  present  Commission,  with  reference  to 
'^ttaleof secular  education  in  Scriptural  schools.  "An 
•plication."  he  says,  "  was  lately  made  to  the  Society  to 
"WW  the  head  clas.'.  who  had  rend  all  the  present  ecnool 
to  read  the  Roman  and  Grecian  histories,  but  it  was 
f^mA  by  the  Society,  they  not  considering  such  booka 
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JttteS  for  chanty  schools,  but  they  des?ired  tbe  master  to 
stilecl  any  of  the  religious  buoks  wliicb  should  be  seat.  I 
Baw  their  secretary's  letter  dated  the  17th  Angust,  1808, 
on  this  subject."  App.  p.  84.  That  the  same  idea  with 
rol'erence  to  secular  education  prevails  to  a  lai^  extent 
amongst  the  patrons  of  the  **  Scriptural  scliooi^ .  "  is  manifest 
fjpom  the  report  of  the  present  Commission.  The  clergy  of 
tbe  Established  (Jburch  would  seem  to  consider  the  commu- 
nication of  any  degree  of  knowledge  to  a  parish  school  boy, 
over  and  above  wbat  is  necessary  for  stumbling  through  a 
▼erse  of  Scripture,  a  most  inconrauflot,  not  to  say  a  fsto- 
lutionaiy  aaa  radical  proceeding.  There  should  be  a  alidbg 
scale  of  jmowledge  in  eveiy  wdl  regulated  pariah.  The 
xninister  should  natoraDy  haye,  or  get  credit  for  having, 
the  greater  portion ;  the  squire  might  possibly  oome  next ; 
the  apothecaiy  and  attorney  next,  at  a  snfficient  distance; 
the  parish  clerk  next,  and  the  parishioners  at  lai^  last 
Borne  curioQB  instances  of  this  &Bt^  and  particolarly  cnrions 
in  relation  to  the  passage  we  have  jnst  quoted,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Report,  and  in  the  reports  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  in  ^upland,  where  the  clergy  of  tbe 
Established  Church  have  weir  own  way  in  the  national 
schools  belonging  to  their  own  denomination.  We  first 
quote  a  passage  from  the  ^eral  report  of  Mr.  Abraham, 
one  of  the  assistant  Commissioners* 

He  8cboo1*book8  are  of  an  inferior  deicription,  being,  in  faiet>  tlw 

old  stock  of  the  ELildare-place  Socie^,  every  way  out  of  date,  and 
behind  the  time.  The  only  geography  in  the  hands  of  pripil^i  i<  a 
coQipeiidium  of  about  twenty  pages  ;  and  their  8{iel ling- books  giv# 
them  no  assistance  whatever  in  learning  the  derivation  of  words. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  visited  a  single  Ohnrch  Education  Society  Sdbool 
in  which  the  pupils  had  been  taught  any  thing  with  respect  to  the 
roots  of  worriK,  or  the  nature  and  power  of  prefixes  and  »fli|ywj  with 
which  the  pupils  of  tbe  National  iSchools  are  so  familiar. 

I  have  found  the  local  clergy  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  Um 
secular  instruction  given  in  their  achoola  than  it  would  seem  te 
claim,  viewed  even  as  nothing  more  than  a  medium  of  religious 
teaching.  I  h  ivp  p'ouerally  observed  that  in  entering  their  vi-^its  in 
the  Report  Book  they  make  no  allosion  to  the  r^olt  or  nature  of 
the  examination  they  ho1d«  beyond  mentioning  ooeasiooatty  that  tfcflf 
beard  the  pupib  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  New  Testament. 
In  many  schools  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book.  The  follow- 
ing circumstance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  clerical 
superintendents  of  the  parish  schools.    The  master  of  a  school  in 
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tUnttnlT  of  Monafrh&Ti,  in  filling  up  the  printpil  form  of  return  urnt 
tohrm  l>«  ih«r  Coiiimixion,  wrote  wnat  follows  unilt  r  the  hiiul  of 
"Gewril  B«»ni»rk«;"  The  Holy  Soripturcs  i»  (Wcj  cotnpar«-il  to  a 
liap,  ud  a  *chool  nia»t<>r  to  give  light  and  teach  ;  and  an  thr  (nV) 
atkt  ihc  limple  wise  unto  salvation,  the  (sic)  arc  taught  here  ilaily, 
(Itkoorh  lb«  majority  arc  Human  Catholic*.  From  the  above  I  am 
Uatkt  bf  the  Saviour,  if  I  love  him,  to  feed  his  lambs,  togt-tbt-r  with 
tfilbiDetic,  boolk-keeping,  and  mensuration."  I  drew  tho  atti'niinn 
of  Archdeacon  Ku«*ell,  of  Cluotibret,  the  rectur  of  the  pluoc,  to  this 
pnduction,  when  he  admitted  that  the  author  w.-u  quite  illitrritte, 
Mtt,it  theume  lime,  an  invaluable  teacher,  and  one  whose  Ions  roulii 
M  eatilv  be  supplieiL  I  ha<i  occasion  also  to  notice  before  another 
(SD^man,  the  rector  of  Monaglian,  the  Ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
tkigaple«l  word«,  exhibited  in  a  .ichool  in  hi»  neiithbourhood  ;  )>iit 
Ituked  ne  in  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  a  .Vcpi/ituni/ school — as  if  the 
EM  of  tike  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
xrr  incompatible. 

Kb  to  (he  special  reports  of  the  Assistant  Comiiii.'?- 
■uo^n,  upon  indtiatriul  licliool:*,  we  might  refer  to  tlicm 
fusim  for  illusfrationa  of  contempt  of  eecular  Icaminfj  in 
tli«Scri]itural  E^tablislimcDts;  but  before  closing  the  pajier 
wcfioli  perhaps  offer  a  "  ppicilegium"  of  short  cxlrac(«  Kear- 
iDf  a[«jn  this  point.  To  show,  however,  that  it  is  not  confinf^d 
Ui  l^.•lan(i,  when?  (he  voluntary  poverty  of  the  H'itablished 
'  ktnth  jchools  will  not  enable  the  rectors  to  procure  the 
•*Tti«gof  decent  masters,  but  that  it  extends  equally  to 
Eagju>i,where  the  Established  clei^y  enjoy  the  advantages 
Auional  system  ;  tlie  following  spwinien  of  writing 
fiw&tolion,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Church  cate- 
fii«n,iiiay  well  take  its  place  iKsside  the  specimens  in  the  re- 
pftt  of  flr.  Abraham,  and  the  other  Assistant  Commis- 
«m«s.  It  is  taken  from  the  general  report  for  the  year 
Isi-j  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools,  the  llev.  W. 
Q-Brooklield,  M.A.,  on  the  schools  inspected  in  Kent, 
^vifj,  Sussex,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

"Mr  complaint,'*  aavs  the  insjiector,  "is  not  that  the  Church 
CuKhitai  is  uaght,  but  that  it  is  not  taught ;  not  that  time  and 
t'4luj  patience  and  impatience  arc  spent  upon  it,  hut  that  tbt'jr  are 
f»i  ta  aucb  in  vain, — that  sound,  or  an  approximation  to  the  sound, 
u  ill  that  it  in  too  many  instances  attainet^ — that  two  children  of 
xcrage  ntelligence  (for  they  were  such),  of  about  eleven  year*  each, 
«b«  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well,  who  wrote 
""Making  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  si  nsible,  about  an  oninibu* 
•iKiiboui  a  steam-lhiat,  should,  after  the  irksome,  the  weary,  th« 
'otnatod  drilling  of  four  or  five  years,  half  an  hour  a  day,  day  school 
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anil  8un<]av  kclinol,  write  «uch  an  anawcr  lu  the  folliivitifc  to  tb« 
i|u«>stion — •'  What  ii>  thy  <1iii_t  towards  ihjr  neighbuur  .'" — "  Mt  dootj 
lorila  my  Nal>crs  tu  lore  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  wed 
thuu  ahall  do  aod  lu  luc  to  lore  onncr  and  luku  my  farther  and  Mo- 
ther  to  onner  and  to  hay  the  quern  and  all  that  are  pet  in  n  forty  un- 
der her  to  amH  mytrif  to  all  my  goodnesi  teat^hes  A(>ortial  (uisturfs 
and  ino.'tturei  to  oughten  mysilf  lordly  and  Krery  to  all  my  betters 
to  hut  no  botly  hy  would  nor  de«d  to  bo  trcw  in  jest  in  all  my  deelio* 
tu  hear  no  niali*  nor  ated  in  your  art*  to  kc|>  iny  aad«  from  pecieo 
and  »teel  my  turn  from  Kvil  spenk  and  lawin^  and  klandera  oot  to 
rivet  nor  dvkor  othermans  good  hut  to  lem  laber  trewly  to  ffit  ay 
own  li'uvin^."  Here  ti  another  sample,  taken,  it  is  slated,  frons  the 
sl&le  of  an  intelligent  hoy  at  a  inKxi  nchool :— "  Thev  (loy  ffudfathers 
and  ^odmolhers)  did  promi»e  and  voal  three  things  in  my  name  fir«t 
thnt  1  should  pernounce  of  the  devel  and  all  his  walks,  pumps  aod 
valitirs  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lareta  of  the  tlcsb," 
&c. 

Kolwitlistanding  (he  narrowin'M  of  our  intelUxjta  and  the 
«n«laTeiiii'ii(  of  oiir  souls,  wo  iiro  not  quite  prepared  for 
sort  of  tiling  us  yvi,  and  are  porhupt)  even  less  able  to 
oppreciate  its  ndvantafrea  now  than  we  were  in  tijc  time  ci 
tlie  CLarter  Sohooli*.  Tliere  is  no  part  of  ibe  CLartLr  Schoul 
eystein,  not  even  excepting  tbe  broken  backs,  soro  eye*, 
and  acrofnlous  huinoitrs,  tliat  some  of  those  who  now  aoek 
to  alter  the  National  svbtcin  of  education  would  not  gladly 
«ee  revive*! ;  nsiy.  the  verj"  affectation  of  a  desiro  in  tbo>e 
piu'ties  to  liberalize  their  policj'  and  i»ol\«n  down  objectioiu*. 
should  be  jealouHly  watched,  as  the  alterations  are  all  wmif 
with  a  view  to  the  original  end,  and  not  by  nny  means  from 
a  wavering  or  change  oi  purjiosc.  The  C'oniniittee  of  the 
Ineorponited  tjociely  ilsell' — whose  express  biiainess  ww 
the  jtroniotion  of  Protestant  schoijls  in  Ireland — were  n>M 
anxious  to  continue  any  part  of  tboir  aysteni  that  was 
8he>vn  to  l>c  supertiuously  oiiioua.  They  were  <juite  satistit-J 
to  suppress  an  ohjcctionnble  book,  or  a  book  with  an  incon- 
venient niituc,  altliough  that  name  was  borrowed  from  ihtir 
own  [leculiar  luuction,  from  their  very  n'ason  of  exlstcitc«. 
Thus  in  the  report  which  we  have  already  quoted,  tbe  Com- 
ini^Hlonerfl  of  Education  state  their  belief  that  "  the  irnpre*- 
sions  of  I'opish  parents  adverse  to  the  society,  will  flAfurediy 
abate  in  pnjuortiou  to  the  confidence  that  must  result  froia 
genentl  goou  management.  From  the  liberal  priucipleb  by 
which  autnisaion  ia  now  regnlnted,  and  from  tbe  DoaHf< 
having  removed  a  wi  H  foumled  objecttOH  to  the  eottrsf  of 
n  lit/ious  education  by  the  di.*conlinuance  of  the forms  catki 
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V'f  Proftstont  Catrc/fisHt."  Tlio.sc  libi^ral  iiriMcij.l.>s,  (Iiis 
Kinoral  of  well  founded  objc-ctioni*,  and  iU'ia  di-tii;il  of  tlic 
name  of  rn'lt.'#taiit,  wore  not  fyiiiidt'd  on  niiy  <litiiiiiiitioii  of 
in]  or  abatiTiK'iit  of  ilosire  to  comipt  uikI  [irrUe^taulizf  lli'* 
fhil'iren  of  t'atliolic  parents,  Imt  from  the  very  o]ipo-iti« 
iwi«on,  and  it  is  (litTi-'fore  that  utiU-sj  lliiw  wlm  sooU  to 
alier  tlie  present  National  system  do  j^ivo  di.ttiiicl  pled;:*;* 
md  feeiiritiea  that  they  have  nitundontd  theoml  wliicli  tli>'y 
jtjujrlit  hy  tht'ir  resistance  to  it,  any  relorniiiliun  of  tin-  py.-'- 
lom.  in  their  inlere^'t  at  Ioa*t,  must  lie  opposed  um!  dcfeatid. 
We  jhall  have  occasion  later  to  return  to  this  bi  uncli  of  i lie 

Although  the  charter  6chool,-«  were  g^radiially  suppressed 
ukI  their  endowments  in  land  re-conveyed  to  the  vari'Hi" 
prcfriotors,  still  large  endowments  had  Wn  j_'iven  by  in- 
fliviJuals  to  the  society,  without  nMercnce  to  tiie  Churfcr 
School',  and  several  important  endowments  yet  exist  ujion 
lho»  foundations.    The  e^^tates  veiling  in  the  society  an* 
T'frT  poniiderable,  and  its  schwls  are  for  the  most  part  wt-ll 
tliainistercd.    The  education  given  in  these  schwl?  If 
pwly  Protestant,  and  their  general  merit  is  such  that  tiiry 
»r«Qnoted  by  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  one  ol" 
VlieaiiSt.'nting  Onnmissioners,  as  ilIuf<lratingtho  gujjcriority 
•f*?;»r,ite  over  mixed  education.    Tliey  make  no  pretence 
t/f^Klylism  at  preheat,  and  it  is  believe<l  have  fur  b-ss 
flfdi*  substance  of  it  than  the  common  parish  schools. 
R^fijrning,  however,  to  tho  general  history  of  school  en- 
dj»inf-nli,  wo  find  that  in  1791  a  report  was  made  by  a 
Commisiiou  nominated  in  1788,  under  an  act  of  the  li  isli 
Piriiampnt,  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  15,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieu- 
teiitot  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  various 
t'x^i  of  schoolB.    The  act  itself  was  passed  in  comforniity 
»itb  resolutions  of  the  Irish  Ilouse  of  Commons,  recom- 
mending a  scheme  of  educational  reform,  so  comprehensive 
M  to  include  tlie  establishment  of  a  secimd  University,  and 
provincial  grammar  schools,  such  as  the  Diocesan  and 
Boytl  Schools  might  be  if  properly  administerctl.  The 
finil  report  of  this  Commission  made,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
l"fl,w>nresent«  "  that  the  charter,  parish,  royal,  anddiocesan 
Kbooit  had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders  ; 
tint  the  parish  and  diocesan  school*,  with  very  f»JW  excep- 
tioM,  had  been  of  litt'ie  use  to  the  public,  and  that  the  bene- 
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I'll  dorivc-d  from  hcIiouLs  ofruyul  Ibuuilntion  liad  b<vn  totally 
inadtN|iiutu  to  llic  exiR'ctations  that  might  liavu  been  justly 
f'oruK'd  from  their  large  endo\%iuent« ;  that  in  many  ot 
the  charter  echuola  the  clothing  food,  health,  and  education 
of  (he  children  had  been  ehamefully  neglected ;  and  that 
that  great  national  charity  had  not  yet  produce<l  those 
salutary  eiFect^i  wliich  the  public  exi>ected  from  the  in^^titu- 
tion."  They  gave  it,  too,  ad  their  decided  opinion  "  thai 
wlicn  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  t>chool  or  the  intentions 
of  fuuiidiT!*  did  not  interfere,  no  distinction  should  be  mode 
bfiwfcn  tile  profeesors  of  various  religions,  and  thi-y  lunlier 
recouiiiiondi^'d  that  lioman  Cutholicd  t>hould  be  iuhnittiHi  to 
the  parish  fichooli),  and  I  hat  the  clergy  of  all  persuasionij!<lioulil 
have  access  to  those  schools  to  instruct  the  children  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  cummuniona  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion." They  also  recommended  the  establisluueut  of  classical 
schools,  and  tliey  furtlier  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
specii's  of  polytechnic  institution,  to  be  called  the  profes- 
sional academy,  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  professioual 
training  to  those  intended  for  the  army,  navj',  or  com- 
merce. 

\Vu  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  report  of  1791, 
U-cau.-ic  its  reoeommendatious  are  not  generally  known. 


system  of  education,  although  in  a  very  ruuimentarj*  form. 

The  renuiining  history  of  educational  endowments  is 
trace<l  by  the  late  Commiswinnera  through  four  i)eriod«. 
The  Jirsl  of  tiiese  extending  from  17'U  to  lN.i7,  includes 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  in  reaped  of  education ; 
the  appointment  of  the  old  b«mrd  of  charities ;  the  establi-^h- 
mcni  of  the  Hibernian  Society  lor  founding  schools  anJ 
i-irculating  the  iScriplures  in  Irt-land  ;  the  incor|>oration  of 
iheJjocit'ty  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  estublishnient 
of  (he  C'ociely  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  commonly  known  ae  the  Kildair-place  Society, 
nnd  which  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  National  Board.  The  next  period  from  181^  to 
l^^if7,  embraces  the  establishment  of  the  C  lare-street  board, 
tiie  tirst  considerable  suppression  of  the  ('barter  Schools, 
and  the  commencement  of  Parliamentary  gnmt  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  continued  to  be  so 
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aj/pM  by  the  holder  of  that  office  Ibr  ii  series  of  \  .  ar.i. 
An  adyance  from  tliis  t'uucl  was  rarely  luude  until  :i  pro- 
portionaro  ^niti  had  been  raised  by  {trivute  6ub>cri|itioii  and 
a  finall  enduvvment  in  land»  or  a  site  for  the  buihliii;r  at  nil 
trent^  secured  in  per])etuity,  or  tor  a  cun^iderable  torni  to 
ediicatioMal  piirjiofies.  This  wasin  point  of  fact,  nothing  more 
tLan  an  addiLional  endowment  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
111  'As  imich  as  a  veiy  \ary:c  proportion  of  lliu  parish  schools 
have  been  built  out  of  thii  fund,  and  out  of  the  private  funds 
Hid  endowments  in  land,  attracted  by  the  Parliauientury 
gfinta ;  and  in  as  much  as  ninety  perceDioftbescboolhouses 
10  b^t  aie  Tested  in  the  minister  of  the  (larish,  either 
iloiiey  or  in  conionction  with  the  landlord  or  the  choreh 
radens.  The  thtid  f  eriod,  extends  from  the  report  of  the 
adect  eommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  which 
molted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  to  the 
iqwrt  of  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  C(nnmons  presided 
owr  hj  Mr.  Wyse— (1835-8 ;)  and  which  recommended 
aoioQgst  other  things  the  adaptation  of  the  present  royal  and 
diocesan  schools  to  a  system  of  county  aecadem  ies  or  grammar 
aefaools,  and  also  the  establishment  of  provincial  colleges, 
l&d  of  a  second  university  for  Ireland.    This  last  recom- 
mendation, a?  we  all  know,  has  had  its  effect  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Queen's  University*    To  the  fourth  period 
l^doDgs  the  interval  betw^n  llie  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
rommispinn  and  the  present  time.    The  want  of  schools 
intermediate  between  ihc   Queen's   University  and  the 
National  Schools,  having  been  urg-ed  upon  the  Lite  T.ord 
Lieutenant  by  persons  connected  with  the  Pr'\-by teriuii 
Church,  an  addre?s  to  her  Majesty  was  voted  in  the  House 
of  Comnu)ns  I'or  "an  inquiry  into  thf^  endowTuent  funds,  * 
tOfl  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  lor  the  purposes 
of  educatioTi   in   Ireland,  and  the  unture  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  jj^iven  in  Bchoois;"'  and  the  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ap])oinfment  of  the  late  Couiuiisfion. 

The  Kcport,  alter  this  general  history  of  educational  endow- 
ments, takes  up  the  history  ol  special  classes  of  endow- 
ments, begiuningwith  the  dioce.^nn  schools,  andgiviugashort 
account  of  such  ot  those  establ  ishuients  as  are  in  existence.  In 
their  general  remarks  the  Commissioners  notice  the  incon- 
▼wicncc  and  mismanagement  of  the  machinery  which  the 
Bute  has  provided  for  the  support  of  those  schools,  in  the 
■kpe  of  an  assessment  upon  the  henefioed  clergy,  andof  pre- 
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i>cntments  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  varioas  rouutiee  for 
building  or  repairs.  It  also  notices  the  complete  neglect  ol' 
these  schools  bv  the  Clare-street  Board,  observing  that 
"  since  1S33  it  ^(wb  not  appear  that  they  (the  Board)  have 
taken  any  step  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and  inctiiciency 
of  those  schools  "  The  Conimisjiloneni  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  those  Bchools  are  essentially  non-cxclueive  in 
ciianicter,  and  recommend  that  they  t<houJd  be  placed  under 
the  government  of  a  proposed  Board  of  Commitsioners  of  En- 
dowed Schools.  They  also  reconniicnd  arrangemeiiLj  for 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  which  are  in  themselves  liberal 
and  conceived  in  a  right  spirit,  and  eugjrest  several  reforms  of 
detail  with  wiiich  it  ia  not  our  purpose  to  concern  ourselves 
at  pre!*ent,  as  it  ia  with  principles  we  mean  to  deal.  The 
r('])()rt  proceeds  similarly  with  the  Royal  Schools,  the  next 
important  class,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  lliey 


secjuently  fall  under  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  prt)|)osed 
Board.  Wo  think  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  llie  particulars 
of  the  re-distribution  of  income,  and  to  the  various  reform? 
administrative,  or  otherwise,  suggested  by  the  Gommi*- 
sioners  ;  but  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  to  li'* 
granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Schools,  and  suggest  that 
they  should  be  given  in  connexion  with  tlie  Queen's  college* 
aswdluswithTrinily  CoU^,  Dublin.  The  Royal  Schools  are 
evidently  treated  as  of  a  better  class  than  the  Diocesan 
Sclioul.-fi,  and  their  traching  is  more  directly  subordinated  tu 
University  education,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  dealt 
with  exactly  us  the  I)ioce.«an  Schools.  With  reference  to 
the  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  their 
character  is  exclusively  Protestant,  according  tu  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  and  the  tenns  of  the  charter.  The 
history  of  that  claims  of  schools  is  likewise  given  at  con8ide^ 
able  k'ligth,  and  it  wotild  appear  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  that  they  arc  gent  rally  in  an  un- 
sat i.^fnr lory  condition,  and  that  those  for  whoso  Ijenelit  they 
were  intended  derive  very  slij^ht  benefit  iiidtwd  from  them. 
The  ])mceeding8  of  the  l^oard  of  Hovernors  appear  also  to 
be  ot  a  most  slovenly  and  pertunctory  character,  more  so 
perhaps  than  even  those  of  the  Clare-street  Board,*  ami 
atteniuil  willi  the  saute  evil  consequences.  We  cannot  say 
Uiat  we  take  any  interest  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 

•  Ki>|Kirts  of  A»siiitant  Coininis*ioncrK,  Appendix,  p.  5. 


exclusive  in  character,  and  coii- 
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nettoree  rooommended  by  the  Cominiwioneri  for  tlie 
imelioratioa  of  this  diviuon  of  schools.  To  the  nation 
gomlly  they  are  equally  pdious  in  their  founder,  their 


aad,  therefore,  neeeesarily  goTomed  hy  the  will  of  the 
fiMuder»  thej  cannot  be  regarded  aa  ordinary  Protct- 
taat  aehoolB,  establiehed  out  of  Proteetant  fundB«  for 
the  education  of  Protestants*  They  were  endowed  out  of  lands 
then  recently  acquired,  through  confiscation,  and  the  founder 
was  a  truculent  oigot,  whose  spirit  fortunately  interfered  to 
mar  his  own  work.   The  Incorporated  Society  scliook  next 
eomeunder  review,  and  as  they,  being  exclusively  Protestant, 
ire  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board, 
tbe  recommendations  of  the  GcmimissionerB  in  their  regard 
can  Lave  no  direct  bearing  upon  tlie  question  of  mixed 
edn  cation,  wliich  seems,  ly  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
as  well  as  of  the  public,  to  be  the  real  question,  for  the 
adjuginient  of  which,  the  facts,  if  not  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report,  must  be  made  available.    It  seems  to  liavo 
been  so  understood  by  the  three  Couiinissionera  who  r^i;^-nf'il 
the  report,  as  well  ad  by  tlie  two  who  disdonted  iVoiii  their 
Irtiliift-n  and  from  each  other.    Mr.  Ferguson  also,  who 
actH  lui  some  time  as  one  ul  the  Assii*iant  CommissioiitMs, 
uad  whost;  name  appears  on  (he  title  page  of  a  pauiphiet 
m  uur  head  list,  see- i  s  to  take  a  similar  view,  and  Mr. 
Abmh.iin,  one  of  his  colleagues,  reports,  as  we  shall  alier- 
warJs  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  appear 
fussible  tu  remove  the  objections  of  Catholics  to  the  system 
of  mixed  education,  which  it  is  proposed  to  administer  in 
the  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  schools  under 
the  Association  for  IHseonntenancing  Vice,  an  association 
wbieh  only  exists  pro  fonnd,  and  exmises  no  yisitorial  or 
sdministrative  authority.  The  Beportrecommends  the  trans* 
fer  of  SQch  of  its  schools  as  may  happen  to  be  non-exclusive 
to  the  proposed  Board  of  endowed  scbools.  The  Report  next 
desk  with  a  sahject  of  extreme  importance,  namely,  the 
relstioos  existing  between  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
sdacational  endowments.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ihortcomings  of  the  former  f^oard  of  Charities,  although  its 
histoiy  is  given  in  the  Beport.  The  constitution  of  the 
pnssnt  board  is  aofficiently  weU  known.   The  Commia- 
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nioncrt?  of  cliaritalile  ilonatioiis  are  thirteen  in  nninbcr.  three 
bein^  ex-ofiicio,  namely  tlie  Master  of  the  Holl,-,  the  Cliief 
Baron,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerofxutive  Court ,  and  ten 
nominated  hy  the  crown,  of  whom  live  are  Cathulirs.  The 
Protestant  and  Caih.)lic  memhers  respectively  are  titandinjr 
Committees  for  the  eonsideration  of  matters  of  discipline  and 
nsage  all'<'ctin!^  their  resj)ective  Churches,  and  the  Coiiiinis- 
sion  is  served  by  two  secretaries,  of  whom  one  is  neces- 
sarily a  Catholic.    The  Board  is  a  corporation,  to  whicli 
endownicntd  may  be  devised,  in  trust,  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, but  the  Catholic  body  is  altogether  unwilling*  to  vest 
its  charitiefl  in  a  gOTcrnment  board,  and  prefers  resorting 
to  what  is  considered  ibe  less  objectionable  though  cumbrous 
and  costly  machinery  of  trostees.  There  is,  however,  one 
function  of  the  board,  the  exercise  of  which,  so  far  from 
being  objectionable  to  Oatholics,  they  wonld  be  gratified 
to  see  favoured  and  strengthened.  The  board  is  empowered 
to  Rue  for  charitable  donations  withheld,  concealed,  or  mis* 
applied ;  and  this  provision  applies  not  merely  to  chari- 
ties ▼estinff  in  itself,  bat  to  charitieB  in  whomsoever 
vesting.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  appears  very  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Endowed  Schools'  CommisBioneiv 
illustrate  its  defectiveness  by  reference  to  tlio  case  of  the 
Elplun  Catholic  diocesan  seminary,  for  which  the  late  com- 
mission succeeded  in  recovering  a  sum  of  £^350.    The  delect 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  present  Board  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  make  their  jurisdiction  attach,  complaint  must  have  been 
made  that  t  he  charity  has  been  withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied.   They  have  no  original  jurisdiction  to  see  from  the 
outset  that  a  cliarity  be  not  withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied, and  even  where  it  has  been  so  (Knilt  with  thev  have  no 
anllioriiy  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  mitil  comphiint  shall  have 
Imm  n  made.    The  Commissioners"  refer  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  Elphin  case. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  endowment,  as  reported  to  us  hy  oar 
Assistant  Commissioner,  are  fully  ^tr^^cd  in  tliu  TaMc*;  of  Rchooli 
and  Eniio«ments.  We  think  it  rifxHt  to  direct  attention  particuiarij 
to  them,  as  furniithing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  evil  eftaetf 
which  result  from  limiting  the  duty  of  soperinteDdiog  aadcoa* 
trolling  the  administration  of  educational  charities  to  cases  wbsf* 
tlif  intended  endowment  tias  hvon  **  in  itlilu  ld,  concealed  or  niiM|»« 
plied."  8uch  a  rebtriction  operates,  we  think,  injuriously  in  two 
wajt.   In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  public  authority  is  gener* 
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»)lf  (kkjed  to  a  perio<)  far  bevniid  that  when  its  iuttTveiition  has  ho- 
eome  desirable,  and  not  untrequently,  until  the  ben^ht  intended  to 
tttptUie  hfli  bees  Mriooily  compromised,  or  even  loal.  In  tbeiMxt 
ylaee  it  U  possible  that  even  this  tardy  protection  nuiy  never  be  ex. 

Un<i(r*\  to  the  endowment,  since  it  may  ne  for  the  advantage  of  all 
be^i  ac<i|uainted  with  the  estate  to  be  administorf-d  to  rliwrpj^nrd  the 
iGterf«t»  of  the  charity.  The  pre:»ent  case  iiiu&trati  s  both  these 
defscti  b  Ibe  law  as  it  now  statMis ;  for  a  lapee  of  thirteen  jeare 
secamd,  after  the  death  of  the  testator*  before  any  portion  of  the 
ftiacarhnal  heque^t  was  secured.  Moreover,  the  steps  by  which  this 
wiisiifft'Cled  wt-re  taken  by  the  Board  of  Charitabk-  H'-que^ts,  only 
OQ  our  suggestion  made  in  consequence  of  the  circum>>tuiice  bein^^ 
Wottfbt  nader  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  oar  Assistant  Commit- 
iioofr,  vbo  States  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  that  either  of 
tb^  tru«tee8  named  in  the  will  *'ever  acted  in  the  triiftt« or  interfered 
in  inv  way,  for  the  protection  of  the  charity," 

Mr.  Ahnbam,  from  whose  report  they  quote,  has  put  the 
mtter  yery  Ivoadly,  and  there  oan  be  no  doabt  that  this 
13  not  a  solitary  case,  but  that  in  very  numerous  instances 
charities  have  been  totally  lost  by  this  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  liequest  Board* 

'*The  ease.**  obtervee  Mr.  Abraham,  ^  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
itrong  illustration  of  the  defective  working  of  the  Bequest  Board. 
*bo*e  iuriidif  tifn  requires  to  be  attraotcd  by  the  abu«e,  and  too 
•ft«n  by  the  luss  of  tlie  charity.  Were  that,  or  any  similar  Board, 
cittblH]  to  take  cognizance  of  charities  from  the  moment  their  iote> 
mt  should  vest,  nial.  administration  of  the  kind  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  would  become  impossible,  and  it  would  be  an  acceptable 
relief  to  executors  of  good  faith  to  have  their  responsibility  sheltered  by 
tbe  ioterveotion  of  such  a  Boards  under  whose  protection,  even 
Andd  the  charity  fail  to  establish  its  claim,  the  fidliure  at  least 
•oold  be  placed  beyond  sn^cion.* 

In  page  185  of  the  report,  the  Coininissioners  refer  to 
Mother  case  iUu^trativo  of  tlic  same  delect  ol  juri.sdictioii — 
tLe  case  of  the  lllerton  iSchool  in  the  County  ot  Ualway. 
As  ihe  pa^saj^e  is  not  long,  ami  tbe  iUustratiou  it  sujiplies 
•eems  very  forcible,  we  give  it  in  full. 

"The  history  of  this  endowment,  wlilch,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
iuif  a  ceutury,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  presents  a  remarkable  example 
sf  the  iojory  which  results  to  educational  charities  from  tbe  want  of 
M  eftficot  system  of  public  .supervinon.  If  snch  a  control  existed, 
and  wpTf  acrompanietl  v^ilii  adequate  powers  of  inquiry  and  control, 
te^aJ  ^rociedings  would  be  more  effectual,  and,  in  ail  probability,  the 
Becmiiv  tor  it  would  lesii  frequently  occur.  'I'hiii  endowment, 
cnstsd'by  tbe  will  of  Mr.  Persse,  in  18I3»  consisted  of  a  legacy  of 
<90,  sad  a  rent-charge  of  X2d  (Irish).   The  lapse  of  twenty  •seven 
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Years  which  occurred  between  the  testator's  death  and  the  iobtitu. 
tion  of  legal  proceedings  by  the  Comiuissionera  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  in  1839,  caused  the  Io»s  of  the  legacy  and  of 
considerable  arrears  of  the  reut-char^e,  extending  over  the  \onf^ 
period  from  1812  to  1830.  The  particulars  of  this  ca*e  are  staled 
in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  CominisHioner,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  We 
concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  ini^uffi- 
ciency  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Commi^sione^s  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  under  the  12th  sec.  of  the  7  and  8  Vic,  c. 
97,  whereby  the  funds  of  a  charity  must  have  l)een  withheld,  con- 
cealed, or  misapplied,  before  they  can  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.  This  limitation  is  productive  of  evil  \o 
two  ways  ;  tirst,  because  such  a  postponement  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authority  tends  to  render  it  nugatory  ;  and, 
secondly,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  protecting  public 
charities  consists  in  stimulating  private  interest  to  efforts  in  their 
behalf ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  insuring  a  prompt  and 
efficient  attention  to  the  representations  of  persons  locally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  case." 

This  case,  however,  like  many  other  cases  in  the  report, 
would  seem  to  illustrate  something  more  than  a  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Board  of  Charities  ;  for  upon  rell-rence 
to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  upon  which  the 
above  lias  been  founded,  it  appears  that  four  entire  years 
were  wasted  in  negotiations  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  opponents  of  the  endowment.  Nay,  there  is  one  case  in 
which  an  endowment  created  by  a  will  dating  so  far  back  as 
177(>,  was  not  brought  under  the  noticeof  theCommissionew 
of  Charities  before  the  year  184S,and  even  then  the  Commis- 
sioners thouglit  proper  to  accept  a  compromise  from  the  owner 
of  tlie  property,  out  of  which  theendowmcntissued.  in  virtue 
of  which  a  perpetual  rent  charge  was  given  up  for  an  allow- 
ance during  the  life  time  of  the  then  proprietor.  We  copy 
the  entire  case,  as  it  exemplirios  nearly  all  the  prevailing 
defects  in  the  constitution,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

Monaghan  Kdenhrone  School — This  school  was  endowed  by  Ed- 
ward Lucas,  the  elder,  of  Oastleshane,  in  the  coimty  of  Monjiehan, 
October  17,  1756,  the  date  of  the  will  of  said  Edward  Lucas.  I'ro- 
bate  was  granted  to  Francis  Savage  and  Edward  Lucas,  Esqt*-. 
April,  20,  1757.  After  various  other  bequests,  the  testator  oequeathi 
to  his  executor  the  sura  of  £30,  Irish,  to  be  applied  in  building* 
schoolhouse  on  the  lands  of  Edenbrone,  near  Uastk-shane,  for  th* 
use  of  the  poor  children  of  parents  residing,  or  «ho  have  ro:«i«le<l  in 
or  near  CaMtlcshane.    lit-  further  bequeaths  to  Francis  iSavage  th« 
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fe«4u&ple  of  the  siUi  of  tU^  ioteuvled  schooibouiiei  uiid  citar^esi  thv 
kuk  «  PUtgar  aod  Gamvekeol»  hmt  Monagban,  with  a  rent  of 

£20,  Irish*  pavable  to  hi?  eiecntors  half«jearly,  in  trust  for  the  una 
of  said  Si'lioul  and  schc'<)!li<»ti'<«-.  atisl  of  the  teacher  or  t^vle'  <^rs  to  be 
enplojed  in  saiue.  He  next  appoints  the  minister  of  tiie  pariith  of 
MoQagban  or  Buck waJ  Its,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Owtlnbaoa  aatate,  patrons  and  managers  of  tlie  school.  A  power  of 
ilifttr«»s  Is  given  to  Francis  Savage  and  hi»  heirs,  and  the  rent  is 
made  char^-^e.-ilile  from  the  date  of  the  building  of  tln>  schoolhouse 
and  appointment  of  the  master  by  the  muiagers,  at  whui»e  discretion 
die  apportionment  of  the  rent  charge  is  declared  to  renodn.  The 
laidi  of  Fategar  and  Oarrivekeel  afataiiaid,  subject  to  the  rantefaarga 
luid  to  such  otlier  charges  as  the  testator  shall  make,  pursuant  to  a 
power  reserved  in  th*-  will,  arc  devised  to  Francis  Savapp  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Castleshaoe  estate  for  the  time 
being. 

The  (X  ecu  tors  neglooted  to  build  the  aehoolhoase,  and  ooo8»> 

quenti V  tlie  condition  upon  which  the  rentchargc  w  as  made  to  vest 
m\er  came  into  existence.  The  matter  wds  brought  before  tiie 
Cotomisdioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Betjuests  la  the  vear 
1618,  and  a  eorrespondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Rifffat  Hon. 
Edward  Lucas,  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane  estate,  in  uie  course 
©f  which  Mr.  Lucas  stated  that,  although  prepared  to  dispute  ut  law 
the  claim'*  of  the  charity,  he  was  willing  daring  his  own  lifetime, 
to  coatribute  4)20  per  anuuui  to  the  salary  of  the  National  school' 
nailer  of  the  district,  provided  the  National  Board  would  agree  to 
eontrihate  a  litce  sum.  This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  it 
wonld  appear  with  «nme  degree  of  alacrity,  hy  the  CoiuuuasioDetSy 
snd  the  present  school       been  in  operati<jn  since  lb48. 

I  have  uo  loejinii of  learning  upon  whatgrouuds  or  under  whatadviee 
liiaConiniisaioDers accepted  the  compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
and  by  which  the  perpetuity  secured  to  the  charity  by  the  will  of  hie 
»R<*wtor.  hr^*  been  reduced  to  n  life  interest  at  best.  TVj  i  nly  rea- 
lon  put  torwar<l  by  the  Coroinissionerb  would  hardly  appe-u*  to  sus- 
tain the  decijtiou  at  which  the^  arrived.  The  Board,"  they  write, 
ia  a  letter  addresaed  to  Mr.  LncaSy  and  which  closes  the  eorrespon- 
deoce,  *'  considering  the  liberal  proposal  made  by  you,  do  not  feel 
cn!! ^1  ,,n  to  pror?"  n  clMitn,  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  they  can 
Wn,  brought  against  your  property  uoder  a  will  of  so  old  a  date  as 
no7."  Without  pretending  to  measure  the  discretion  of  the  Commts- 
noaers  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  a  charity,  I  believe  1  am  warranted  in  saying  that  nothing 
short  of  a  st'  'tng  opinion  from  tlie  le^^1l  advisers  of  the  Board  against 
the  claims  of  a  charity,  or  the  practicability  of  their  enforcement, 
(eald  justify  a  compromise  of  this  description.  It  is  eatremely  pro- 
bsUe  that  the  Oommissioners  have  used  a  sound  discretion,  and 
acted  under  competent  advice  ;  but  as  this  is  a  case  involving  nice 
que.iions  of  law,  it  is  to  be  re^Tcttcd  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
opini'in  which  guided  the  Conunishi ancrs. 

We  confess  wc  are  not  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
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Abraham,  whose  nfport  we  have  quoted,  as  to  the  exifllencc 
of  any  extreme  probabilitj'  or  veliement  presiimjition  that 
the  Conunissiouers  of  (.'horitifs  hud  used  a  sound  discretion 
and  acted  under  competent  advice  iu  thif5  mutter.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  the  case  hud  n(>ver  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  unable  to  diseovi-r  any  truce  of  his  opinion; 
or  rather  it  appears  highly  probable  that  no  such  opinion 
does  in  fact  exist,  as  in  ca^e  it  ever  had  been  given,  llie 
solicitors  of  the  Commission  would  have  an  entry  of  it  in 
the  cost-book.  But  if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose,  without  any  disparagement  of  the  disiinguish'^d 
persons  who  compose  the  Boaixl  of  Charities,  that  over- 
worketl  judges,  eminent  practising  barristers,  and  men  in 
high  oflice,  have  neither  the  physical  power  nor  temper  of 
mind  requisite  for  deciding  upon  a  difficult  point  of  law, 
without  the  assistance  of  tlie  Attorney  General.  It  wouiJ 
seem  to  be  no  improper  function  for  a  pniperly  (jualilied 
barrister  to  sit  as  paid  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  undivided  attention  to  questions  of  law,  and  of 
suggesting  or  discountenancing  compromises  such  as  we 
have  just  noticed.  On  the  other  hand  wo  are  sensible  that 
the  Commissioners  have  a  very  delicate  duty  to  perform  in 
relation  to  small  charities  especially,  when  they  have  to 
decide  upon  legal  proceedings.  The  entire  expense  must 
be  borne  by  the  cnarity,  even  where  successful,  if  the 
opposing  interest  have  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  costs. 
Great  judgment,  caution  and  tact  arc  plainly  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  boanl  in  the  early  stages  of  its  proceedings 
with  a  hostile  or  reluctant  party, — but  such  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  a  compromise  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  foregoing  case,  is  something  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, in  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  there  was  anything 
to  justify  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  duty  of  *' superintending  and  con- 
trolling" the  atbninistration  of  educational  charities  should 
not  be  limited  to  cases  when?  the  endowment  has  been 
withheld,  concealed,  or  uiisapplied ;  it  must  be  obserri'd 
that  the  terms  "  coniroUiug"  and  "  superintending,"  arc 
not  those  wliii'h  we  .should  prefer  to  use  in  defining  the 
jurisdictio!)  of  the  present  or  any  future  board  of  charities- 
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Ills  not  doabtfnl  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  powers 

ef  the  CommissioTiers  of  Charities  8o  as  to  give  them  a 
perpetual  right  of  interfcreace  in  the  administration  of  any 
frad,  once  Uie  fond  should  be  what  the  lawyers  call  at 
home/'  would  be  effectually  resisted.  The  people  of  thi» 
wimtrr,  Proteetant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  averse,  and 
properly  aTerM,  to  any  thing  like  an  administrative  action 
of  government  boards  in  what  must  be  considered  purely 
private  charities.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
migrbt  safely  and  advantageonsly  be  extended  so  ns  to 
enable  the  Corjinii?si oners  to  orij^natc  inquiry  and  every 
other  proceeding  lor  tlj«'  di.<cuvery  of  a  charity,  but  they 
?boald  be  rigorously  kept  witliin  those  limits.  If  the. 
C  :iJiiii.-si.»Tt»T.-3  be  enabled  to  discover  a  charitT,  to  take 
pit 'C(-ei lingo  for  its  recoYcry,  and  to  lodn-p  it  in  tl:*'  right 
place,  they  will  have  done  a  very  Landsonie  auKnuit  of 
work.  The  i*emninder  may  safely  be  left  to  the  regular 
tribunals  of  tlie  country.  To  have  a  perpetual  Boai-d  of 
rapt-riiiirndance  and  control  intermeddling  in  the  manage- 
DiCDt  of  any  charity,  educational  or  otherwise,  after  that 
charity  should  even  have  reached  the  proper  hands,  is  what 
llie  country  never  will  permit. 

llie  ^Tcat  importance  of  this  question  and  its  Liuring 
upon  the  uiain  .^lubject,  have  taken  us  somewhat  out  ol"  our 
&tct  road,  and  we  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  subiect 
inth  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissiotters,  regarding 
ike  extension  of  new  powers  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
determining  its  relation  towards  the  proposed  Board  of  Kn* 
dofwed  Schools. 

**  The  Court  ot  Probaiy  in  Ireland  should  be  re(|uired,  in  all  casea 
if  villa  containing  b^queslt  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  re^ 
tBTDi  to  Ute  Be^trar  of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of 
fl»e  testator's  property,  as  estimatt  d,  with  a  view  to  the  imposition 
of  probate  duty,  tosretlier  with  the  names  of  the  representatives  who 
Utti  proved  the  will.  The  suoceiision  and  leji^ucy  dut^  office  should 
ttdt«  nmiUr  retnrna,  io  anj  case  where  the  representatives  apply 
atb  r  to  have  a  de<lu(  tion  of  probate  duty  inade>  or  to  pay  an  in* 
fftved  amount.  The  same  officer  shniikl  return  the.  exact  sum  or 
<*tiiDated  value  of  all  gifts  made  for  educational  pur|H->fte?«,  whether 
^]  drtd  or  will,  consisting  of  real  or  of  personal  property,  which  it 
^Mane  neceMarr  to  aacertain,  with  a  view  to  the  ooUecUoa  of  the 
H|4    ur  succes-ston  duties. 

Ti-  <  urt  of  Prr.!  ate  and  the  Suervs^ion  and  Legacy  T>nty  Offiee 
Kugiand  ouL'ht  to  make  like  returns,  in  respect  of  any  wtfle 
F^^ved,  or  dtred^  executed  in  thaicuuntr),  which  should  contain  giUs 
wtdaeitMRia]  purposes  to  be  applied  in  Ireland. 


3;J4  TIIK  IRISH  Ql'ARTKIlLy  rtKVIF.W. 

There  it  no  provi»ion  in  the  Bpqacst  Act  eiTinp  t\w  public  a  ri^fht 
of  ftcce«  til  the  extrui't*  in  the  Bequest  Offioe,  even  «n  the  pavtnent 
tif  fees. 

For  warchps  hv  the  puhlip  at  th«>  nflSco  for  Registrv  of  Will*  fee* 
must  be  pniil,  and  wherp  full  copips  of  wills  are  rojuired  these  fe« 
are  very  conaitli-rablo.  The  persons  tearohing  are  not  allowed  to 
tJike  copie*,  nor  will  extract*  i»  sriven  to  them.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  are  allowed  to  make  searches  without  payiog  fee*,  and  to  oh. 
tain  ropi(>8  at  half  the  usual  charge*. 

Wo  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Reglntration  of  Charitable  Betjuesti 
for  si-hnnis  should  be  oonaolidaicd  with  the  registration  of  deetis  and 
other  documents  containing  evidence  i>peciallv  relating  to  educational 
endowments,  under  an  officer  charged  with  this  uprcial  dutj. 

That  the  lli'gi»trar  of  School  Hiiilowrocntii  .should  compare  every 
extract  with  the  probate  of  the  will,  in  order  that  the  registered  vx- 
I  trace  ma;  be  a  complete  doeumont  an  which  all  persons  maj  safelr 

)  act. 

That  all  K«»rclit»  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endow- 
ments  iliould  be  free  of  vxpeo.-ie,  the  public  being  permittcil  without 
payment  to  take  extract.^  or  copies  of  the  documents  there  linlged. 

In  defining  the  powers  of  the  nroposed  Board  of  Coramissioneri 
of  Endowed  ScIkmiIs,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  againtt  ant 
divided  responsibility  between  them  and  the  Bequest  Board, 
j  That  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  declared  to  be  the  primary  duty 

I  of  the  Bequest  Board  to  institute  proceedings  incidental  to  the  re- 

covery and  realization  of  trust  fundsi,  in  all  ca>e»  where  proceedings 
can  affiHt  other  charities  not  under  the  caro  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Commiswoners  of  Endowed  Schi»ol». 

Thot  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ed. 
dowed  Schools  to  proceed  where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered 
would  come  under  (heir  care. 

That  either  Board  might  take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  bv,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  Board,  to  recover  funils  falling  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  both. 

That  the  Bequeal  Board  should  not  retain  anv  funds  belonging  to, 
or  any  control  over,  school*  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  »chools,  but  should  tmufrr 
the  funds,  as  soon  as  realixetl,  to  the  latter  Board." 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Qrammar 
Schools  under  the  Hoard  of  I">hication,  which  include  Mveral 
private  establishtnont.s  in  addition  to  the  Royal  and  diocesan 
schools  already  treated  of  under  their  heads'!  It  next  tatts 
up  the  Kuglidh  schools  under  tlie  same  Hoard,  to  both  of 
wliich  we  shall  revert  farther  on,  and  both  of  which  hire 
been  almost  equally  neglected  and  mismanaged.  The  .school? 
in  coime.xi()n  with  the  old  Kildarc- place  society  and  thoM 
which  had  received  various  grants  from  the  Lord  Lioutenaut's 
school  fund,  are  next  reviewed.    The  atatementa  of  tL« 
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r(jiurni,*aioner!j  with  rtli*n*ncc  to  the  PcIiooU  of  the  Clirisf  mn 
BrotliLTi  nrc  ot'so  romnilialle  a  cliaracler  tJiat  we  dtvin  it 
risrbt  to  give  tlera  in  fiill. 

"  la  the  Report  of  the  rf>niini»cioricri!  of  Irish  EiliicatKni  Tiii|ii!rr, 
ID  1^23,  the  e>t.ibli>hnicnt  of  the  u!»uciatii>n  of  '  The  Ilniliu-ra  of 
tbr  Christian  SchouU  in  Iri-latiJ'  ii  noticed.  The  su^trior  of  the 
in«(j:utr  at  that  time  wa*  Mr.  EJmonil  [lice,  of  U'aicrt'ord.  « iii 
tLe  jrtr  I80°2i  ha>l  kubiiiitti-J  tha  plan  of  the  |irii{»i.'<eil  as>oc-iatiiin  to 
Fojie  Pius  VII.,  hy  wlioni  he  «m  meourapeJ  to  procorj  with  it  ; 
an-JU  nhoin  it  wui  eventually  approTed  of  uud  cutiHni.i-d  in  t&lO. 

Tliff  liQO*  ledge  coinninnicuted  in  tlicie  »cl)Ools  c-iiiliracts  not  only 
rtfcl'.nsr,  writiiiir,  arithimlif,  ;;rauiinaT,  }:eo(fraphj,  nnil  Lxok-kct  pin^. 
bLt  a1>o  an  aci|Uuintanc'C  with  »ucb  Itrunehes  of  inatlp  iiiuli<  al  si  U-nce 
as  are  iuitcd  to  the  taJtles  nnil  talents  of  the  pujjilf,  and  to  the 
itations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  oeeupy.  Otoniutry,  )nen^u^atioll, 
tlrasinc,  and  tneeiianits  become  tperial  objerts  of  att'entiun.  A«  to 
themaniier of  ooiiiuiunicalin^ Icnowledife,  the  niott  ajiprnNed  int'tlioda 
biff  been  carefully  rviluced  to  practice,  Uut  it  is  to  the  coniiiiuni- 
otiua  of  rrli.^.'ioKS  LuouliMt^e  that  thia  institution  is  chitlly  devoted. 
To  thii  object  the  members  direct  their  inuiii  cner^ie*.  Tbo 
itM'heri  are  all  under  a  reli^'ious  obligation  ;  they  arc  in  the  fir.'-t 
ic'taiice  carefully  aeleeted  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a 
(trict  iTiteai  of  or}.'anizatlon  and  discipline. 

Sbre  that  time  the  CliristLtn  Urotliera'  scbooU  have  coi>siilorably 
titcaJcd,  and  tbrre  are,  as  we  ore  a-viured,  at  present  I  J,l)UO  pupiU 
iiitSeir  Kchoola  in  Ireland,  and  3,500  in  England.  Some  of  the 
)ut>.4  of  their  scbool.i  of  which  those  at  Cork  are  liberally  endowed, 

iCMbie  been  vi.Mtcd  by  ui,  and  inquired  into  at  our  public  court». 

Tl«  Cbrittian  Ilrothera'  tchnol  at  Cork,  wa3  endowed  in  1635, 
luli-l  been  in  operation  fur  several  years  previously, and  is  noticed 
ntiic  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  In> 
'jitry,  182l>.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  schooHiousu  had  been  built 
i-jiub<eription,  at  a  cost  of  XI  ,500,  and  was  supported  by  subserip- 
ti'jtis  and  charity  sermon*.  It  is  now  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Joko  Darry,  Esq.,  who  left  about  X9,000  for  schools  in  Cork.  The 
money  Lxs  since  been  invested  in  land,  of  which  the  g-ross  rental,  in 
l^3.'acnounted  to  £3G9,  and  the  net  rental  to  £243  it.  id. 

Our  A»sstatit  Coinini.v^iiMUT  reports  very  favourably  of  the 
icbool.  In  addition  to  the  .>ohooi  first  (';(.-tlilished  at  I'eiicock.lane, 
tktChristiau  Brothers  have  tuu  other  schools  in  Cork.  Besides 
the  endowment  before  noticed  under  the  w  ill  of  Mr.  IJarry,  several 
■nail  Itetjitests  have  been  made  fur  clothing  aiid  apprentir.in|{  aiid 
Mhervisc  tMrtictilin^  poor  children  in  these  schools.  All  the  teachers 
IT*  Christian  Brothers,  and  they  receive  nu  remuneration  for  their 
Ubonra,  but  are  supported  uut  of  the  general  funds  of  the  order, 
tlw  rules  prohibiting  any  uicintKr  from  po^^ossing  private  property. 
Abeat  one-lialf  of  the  pupils  pay  ^il.  a  ueik  ;  but.  with  this  excep- 
tion, all  are  free.  There  were  'present,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
918,  all  of  wbum  -rere  Uoman  Catholics  ;  the  attendance  was  then 
Ins  tttao  the  average,  as  it  was  only  the  first  week  after  vacation. 
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There  was  no  roll,  so  that  the  attendance  at  other  times  could  not 
be  ascertained.  The  children  answered  admirably  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  included  mensuration  and  geometry,  besides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  Enjflish  education. 

The  instruction  given  in  drawing  in  the  Christian  Brothers 
school  was  the  bes>t  that  we  found  in  any  schools  that  we 
visited. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  established  six  schools  in  Limerick, 
which  are  now  very  numerously  attended.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  us  that  in  one  of  these  institutions  many  of  the  middle  classei 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  received  their  education,  until  a  short  time 
previously,  when  a  classical  school  was  opened  as  a  private  specula« 
tion,  and  proved  very  successful. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  these  schorls.  Some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  sites  only,  and  in  other  respects 
supported  by  funds  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  not  appropriated  to 
any  one  of  the  schools  in  particular.  There  were  present  in  the 
school  at  the  time  of  inspection  1,458  pupils,  all  of  whom  but  one 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  the  pupils  paid  \d.  or  ^d.  a-week 
for  stationery  and  other  school  requisites,  and  as  a  fund  for  pre- 
miums ;  but  these  small  payments  being  optional  all  the  pupils  are 
practically  free.  Some  of  the  schools  are  reserved  for  the  reception 
of  very  young  children,  and  as  these  advance  they  are  removed  to 
the  other  schools.  The  state  of  education  is  noticed  as  excellent. 
Several  of  the  pupils  could  draw  very  well  ;  their  writing  was  ge- 
nerally unexceptionable  ;  and  the  answering  in  Euclid,  mechanics, 
arithmetic,  and  all  the  ordmary  departments  of  English  education, 
including  dictation,  was  of  a  verv  superior  order. 

In  May,  1855,  the  Christian  brothers  opened  a  school  in  Tralee. 
The  principal  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  school  had  been 
originally  under  the  National  Board,  but  was  then  no  longer  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  attendance,  he  stated,  had  been  about  150 
when  he  commenced  keeping  school,  but  had  since  risen  to  more  than 
400,  the  incrcaj^e  being  partly  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers.  The  course  of  education  comprises  •  reading, 
writintr,  grammer,  arithmetic,  use  of  the  globes,  mensuration,  short- 
hand, hook-keeping,  all  that  is  included  in  an  English  and  commer* 
cial  education.* 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  school,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  been  an  endowed  one,  but  he  learned  that  the  alleged 
endowment  had  not  as  yet  come  into  operation  ;  and  that  in  an^r 
case  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Christian  Brothers 
School.  The  endowment  consists  of  about  nine  acres,  which  were 
granted  in  1855  by  a  Mr.  Mulchinoch  to  trustees  for  the  building  of 
a  school  for  sons  of  poor  and  indubtrious  Roman  Catholics  resident 
in  the  parish  of  Tralee  ;  the  rents  to  be  applied,  until  the  building 
should  be  commenced,  towards  the  clothing  of  girls  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  Tralee  Presentation  Convent.  The  trustees  cannot 
obtain  possession  of  the  lands  for  building  purposes  so  long  as  a 
lease  to  which  they  are  subject  subsists. 
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entire  amount  of  eniinwments  belonf(inif  to  the  Christian 
firottirrs'  schools  is  very  mojerate.  Mi'Veral  o>'  tliem  wure  iiiKiicrted 
bi  oar  Auittant  CoInTDi^9ioners,  amJ  are  returneii  in  tiie  Tabli'ii  of 
Schi»N  And  Endowments.  In  their  grncriU  reports,  wime  of  our 
Awaiant  CommiMioners  notice  the  of  inatruction  in  these 

kIxxiIs, 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  says  : — "  The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my 
opinion,  are  tho»e  uiana|;ed  by  the  coininuiiity  of  Christian  Hruthor.«, 
aad  I  attribute  this  effiriencv  to  the  cxct-llcnce  "f  their  »y»ti'in,  the 
triiniap  of  the  teachers,  an<i  their  leal  in  the  cause  of  education." 

Mr-  Pennefathcr  says : — "  In  the  school  under  the  manaj^eincnt  of 
the  romiDUnity  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to 
ri>it,  I  found  the  teaching  efficient,  and  the  iua«ters  iealou«ly  devoted 
to  ibeir  work." 

Dr.  M'Blain  says : — '■  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  as- 
pect prrMTitrtJ  by  these  schoids,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline 
ind  order,  combined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  ducilitv  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys  educated  In  the  Christian  Brothers"  Schools  fiave  in  general 
•tiained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
learniftg  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

**  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
tobewcribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the 
tescfaert  orerthe  pnpiU— an  influeoco  ba»ed  on  the  distinction,  that 
tkcr  irarhers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  tMlucation,  for 
no  priiate  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of 
Sti-Twl  .md  self-iiilpo.'>ed  duty. 
'Is  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in 
lehools  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  fur  the 
^wsns  of  instruction  ;  not  merely  that  they  are  thcm«elve»  good 
*dw)an  but  that  they  have  acquired  a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
f^doBf,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  thu  most  efficient  muthud 
for  tit  organixat inn  and  discipline  of  their  school.'* 

Vilh  respect  to  the  srhools  under  the  care  of  the  Chri»tian 
'wtfcers  we  received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Comtnt.vsioiiers 
kstt  tipresxed  most  favourable  opinions  as  tu  tht'!>e  schools,  in 
•lich  we  entirely  concur. 

V|  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  these  schools 
^)Kt  to  any  inspection  or  other  control  over  tbcin,  exercised  by  an 
atrutoo*  authority. 

I'ader  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  l>o 
i»ir»ble  to  interfere  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  most  interested 
a  them. 

W'e  think  that  the  endowments  should  be  rcgislerod  by  the  Repis- 
trtr  of  School  Endowments,  so  an  to  afford  to  there  the  protection 
•  iuch  an  efficient  registration  would  secure." 

The  scbfwl.H  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
lliose  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Eil'ication  Society,  aro 
severally  reported  upon  ;  but,  as  wo  shall  have  occa*iou  to 
deal  wiUi  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  in  particular,  we  reser^  o 
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our  annly^^is  of  j^rriioii  of  die  Ii-  jtoi  L  \  ariou.^  rin?i»i>al 
^?clioo]s  of  I  rivate  luiiii(lation,com}u*ifiiiiL'-  Dioi^f.-an 
Sciiii?i;uies,liavcal.-io  tlicir  \)h\ro  in  tlx?  K(  port  ;  the  tcliouUol 
tlfc  Socit'ty  ot  Friends,  and  nunicrouri  schools  besides,  which, 
tlioiijrli  iailinp*  Milder  0110  or  other  ci'  flio  ohitJses  alrendy  men- 
tioned, .-i-eiiied  to  r<M|uiro  particuhir  iiutir-e  ;  are  iiiilividuaily 
reported  upon  hy  the  ( "nninjissioners.  The  remainder  of  the 
KeportineJudej?  ohccrvuticjnd  ujion the  "Tabiesofir^ehoulsaud 
Endowments, "contained  in ihetliird vulumeof  tiieap[>enclix ; 
remarks  upon  tlie  C(.)nr.^e  of  instruction  and  di^ei])]iiie  m  i-n* 
dowed  Fchonlrf ;  and  h^stly  tlie  rreoinineiKhuiuns  ol"  the  Com- 
missioners for  (h''  p:\  UK  t  ion  of  inlermediate  education,  the 
j^roteclion  of  educational  endownituts,  and  tlie  j^^eueral 
furtherance  of  the  objoets  for  %vhich  tlie  commidsion  was 
nominated.  Upon  on  anahvis  of  the  ** Tables  ot  School«  and 
Endowments'*  it  doc»s  not  appear  as  a  result  of  the  inqniriesof 
the  Coumiissiou  that  there  are  very  many  floatini^  or  unat- 
tached endowmeiiLS  which  can  be  deait  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  i5ta  t  e.  The  Koyal  an d  Diocesan  Schools  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  endowments  so  circumstanced.  The  total  number 
ol  schools  in  actual  operation,  say  the  Commissiouersi 
is  with  pennanent  endowments  amounting  in  the 

agi^repite  to  ^7(3,4 do  Is.  Id.  The  endowments  not  in 
opcTation  amount  in  annual  value  to  <C7,170  lis.  lid. 
The  contingent  ondowmcnis  whic  ii  may  or  may  not  come 
into  operaii'M!  amount  to  .Ul 7s.  (id.,  and  the  annual 
inconn'  whirii  has  Ijcen  lost  to  educational  purpose?, 
wlielhcr  fairly  or  unfairly,  has  lieeii  fixed  at  :C'J,o74  16^.  7d. 
Tlu;tahh'saL«ocontain  w  hat  arecaHed^'allegedenduwincntj?,'' 
by  which  we  are  to  und',  i-stand  endowmenis  winch  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  brou<;hi  to  proof.  Under  the  head  cf 
"  Course  of  instruction  and  disci|)linc  in  Endowtnl  ^^choob" 
the  Commissioners  cnt^r  at  eonsideialde  leng'th  into  tin? 
r^  (piirements  of  t  dtimMon  g'^nerally,  nnd  m.  r<^  p^po- 
cially  of  paiiuary  and  internifliate  edueaiion.  Their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a<le(piaie  instruction  in  modem 
lan'j-ua'n's.  and  iirst  of  all  in  Kimlish  iitertitnre,  arc  svaA\  ft? 
reeununtnd  t]!< mselves  to  any  man  of  even  mtiJuui? 
exy)erit'iN  (  '.  'I  li.  ir  ^  innervations  also  regarding;  the  standard  cf 
11(1  rucUuii  wliicli  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  in  pri* 
ni..ry  and  intermediate  Bchools,  upon  vaiious  biaiicljes  cf 
knowledge,  such  ad  history,  geography,  matheuialici, 
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a:;wingp,  m^^n^nratiori,  and  so  forth,  arc  also  \\v\l  fonsi«lored 
BDii  pmetical  ;  but  wo  aro  very  lar  IriMii  addptinir  nil  their 
opmions  upon  the  subject  ol"  clueoical  cducaiitui,  ahliuiigh 
qaite concurring  in  most  of  them.  The  Coimuissionert}, 
indeed. appear  to  be  Bufficicntly  impressed  >vith  th*' di;^iiity 
■lld<^ce  of  classical  studies,  and  we  think  with  ihem  that 
lltogetlier  too  much  attention  is  |:^ven  at  lavjicnt  to  niiuute 
wieirch,  to  unlimited  speculation,  and  to  burthensorae,  and 
^erefore  ea8ilj-fom>tten  leanung  of  etacism  and  iotacism, 
lad  digammas,  and  aoeents,  and  particles. 

DispiHf-;  of  f?w  or  fc  or  aut  or  at 
To  sijuiid  or  sink  in  "  cano'  0  or  A, 
All  1  <rive  up  Cicero  to  Cor  K, 

If  thiij  inirro.-i;a]iii'  examination  oi'  the  ancient  lati«j:uaf?e3 
be  pursued  su  as  to  shut  out  the  entire  field  of  view  tliat 
lies  outside  eacli  little  particle,  the  time  50  <peut  is  certainly 
worse  than  u?^'^less,  and  if  we  leave  scliuul  witli  uncularf^ed 
idea?  and  ufiiiupruvcd  taste,  without  any  pei'oeption  of  the 
beauti»-3  oi'  ilie  uncient.s,  or  any  knowledge  of  (he  canons  of 
critidsm,  we  shall  liavf  piolitcd  little  by  Bu])p,  ^  ifxcr, 
Maltliia?,  Duualdiin,  I'liiiton,  and  Lli.ir  entire  tribe. 
Kiy  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  evei-y  bead  in  tlio  boss 
of  liie  shici  J  of  Jlerculus,  and  for  every  tp(>ke  in  the  chariot 
wheel  of  Dioined,  or  to  construct  a  flvstem  of  heraldry 
Ibr  (be  seven  allies  against  Thebed ;  antl  yet  have  learned 
Homer  or  JBschylus  to  no  account.  But  we  think  that 
niDe  of  the  observations  of  the  ComnuBsioners  are  founded 
^a&altogetherineorrect  appreciation  of  the  use  of  certain 
(^ttftments  of  classical  teachiug  that  exiist  in  the  superior 
Khoola  by  very  old  prescription.  Thus  they  seem  to  treat 
^  very  unmeasured  contempt  the  practice  of  wTiting  in 
Greek  aud  Latin  verse,  and  doacribe  the  time  so  employed 
19  time  lost  and  nothing  else.  Were  it  intended  by  instruc- 
tion of  tliis  kind,  to  qualify  men  for  acquiring  fame  as  Greek 
&Q<1  Latin  poeta,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  bestow 
time  less  profitably ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  no  such 
object  is  proposed  in  the  composition  at  school  of  Greek 
ajiti  Latin  verse.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  of  which  we  are  at 
libc^rty  to  speak  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  whish  we  are 
'^*:t]rlto  ^cneralixe  aa  completely  as  the  fommissioners 
^'in  to  have  done.  If  you  had  to  deal  with  the  education  of 
tlot  of  South  Downs  or  ohortKoms ;  what  would  be  good  for 
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one  inijfht  Rafc] y  bo  opplitHi  to  all ;  but  tbere  doet  not  eiit{ 
anytliiii;;  like  ibis  bappy  unifonnify  in  n  claua  of  boy#. 
and  it  is  Dot  be  cause  tbei^aine  studies  olTect  individuals  Terr 
dilforciiiiy  that  von  inu?t  eitbcr  abandon  tl.ose  sludiee  alio- 
getliL-r,  or  break  n\>  one  class  iuio  five  or  six.  Tb* 
study  of  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  may  actually 
develop  poetical  penius  in  one  number  ofacla.*?- ;  he  raay 
catch  the  very  spirit  and  exact  expression  of  the  oripimil ; 
another,  not  so  lortnnate,  may  nevertheless  acquire  so 
iiitimateao(iuaintancc  with  the  siructiireoftbe  ancient  metres; 
a  tl)irti,h  ~.s  fortunate,  andunahle  to  acquire  even  the  niechan- 
ical  liicMlty  of  makinp  versos,  will  at  least  know  why  he  can- 
not make  ihem,  and  will  rarely  be  caupbt  in  a  false  quantity. 
And  if  such  be  the  application  of  this  practice  to  individual 
ca^es,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  bo  fotind  to  pive  s 
High  breeding,  u  spirit,  and  a  fiitish  to  classical  teachiag 
wherever  it  is  followed,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  mi.^. 
^Ve  confess,  moreover,  to  a  strong  dislike  for  anything, 
tliat  temls,  liowever  remotely  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  any  branch  of  instruction,  but  more  especially  of 
that  branch  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hive 
a  litem) ure  at  all.  At  all  events  this  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  lel't  to  the  general  ta^te  and  judgment.  No 
Btate  inlert'enncc  will  be  sufTired  to  alter  or  regtt- 
late,  or  almost  to  sug<rest  the  course  of  studies  in  • 
country  such  as  this.  That  may  answer  for  the  meridian 
of  Franre.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  there  issoes 
bis  |iro;rrnmme  of  the  year's  studies,  like  a  general  order 
to  the  semi-militarj-  lyc^eg  of  the  Empire.  The  standard 
of  classical  studies  is  not  maintained  at  such  a  height  in  that 
country  that  we  should  be  warranted  in  taking  it  as  s 
motlel  ;  and  notwith.«tanding  the  excmplarj- attention  which 
in  devoted  to  the  study  ol  the  French  language,  and  literatun'. 
in  every  school  in  Fmnce,  no  one  can  pretetid  to  say  tha'  it 
is  not  a  stale  of  degeneracy  which  wc  at  least  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coimccting  with  the  shallowness  and  narrowness  of 
classical  stmlies  throughout  the  Kmpire.  Let  us  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  speak  sliglitingly  or 
flif[;inily  of  France,  or  ol  French  .systems.  We  acknonled-p' 
great  merit  in  many  of  them,  and  it  cannot  In;  doubted 
that  the  si>ecial  schoofs  of  France  for  military,  scientific,  or 
theological  sludie8,are  in  the  highest  degreeetKcieut,andcverr 
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Boi  in  troth  we  do  not  see  that  the  middle  clasees  aek, 
and  still  less  that  they  are  entitled  to,  a  separate  education 
fat  themselves  as  a  class.-  Neither  must  drag  down  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  to  any  level  they  may  fix.  The 
oqIj  distinction  of  classes  that  can  be  recognised  in  educa- 
tion, is  the  nataial  distinction  of  calling  or  profedsion. 
But  it  would  bo  something  in  tolerable  that  a  boy  should  be 
ticketed  and  told  off  for  a  thii*d  class  or  middle  class  school, 
because  his  father  happens  to  be  a  shopk coper  or  farmer. 
The  dustv  and  foot-sore  student  that  made  his  way  from 
iJie  Black  Forest  to  Paris,  or  Padua,  or  Oxford,  with  his 
pack  and  liis  staflf,  chumming  on  the  road,  perhaps 
with  a  tinker  or  shoemaker  on  his  probationary  round, 
fat  on  the  same  benchos  with  the  8on  of  a  prince  or  a  Pala- 
tine, and  eventually  pt  rhaps  lectnr)  <]  {'vom  the  chair  tlmt 
had  !jeen  filled  by  TliLiulerii.<  or  Albe'rius  ^Jairnus.  !s'ol!iirig 
'•an  [)e  more  uncatholic,  nothing  more  insular  or  pttty, 
lUu  this  gpirit  of  classification.  It  is  the  b»\'5eitinji'  vice  of 
English  legi?]ati(»i! .  ninl  reacts  injuriously  upuii  ibe  l'^iiii"ii>h 
character,  it  is  insisted,  ior  iuclaiice,  that  all  our  S(»l'lit  i's 
in  ust  lie  rustics,  and  all  our  officers  L^entleiufii.  Tin*  uon-coui- 
missioned  officer  again,  niu.-it  bdorig  to  a  ccrtam  class,  and 
juM  be  (lualified  for  p«  u  work,  aud  his  wife  must  belong  to  a 
claiaandbc  qualilicd  l*>r  wjisbing;  but  to  tUuikof  encoura^^ing 
»*ystem  which  would  include  gentlemen  among  the  rank  and 
lile.orwould  have  some  regard  to  merit  inpronuilicju  ;  in  have 
any  dcrangfUiCJit,  in  fine,  ol'  ilic  system  according  to  which 
Ottr  army  must  be  composed  ui  buors,  clerks,  and  gentle- 
tten,  in  fixed  and  immutable  proportion  ;  that  would  be  such 


ibr  the  working  classes ;  sermons  for  the  working  classes ; 
"spedal  services"  we  tidnk  they  are  called,  ior  the  working 
dMes ;  and  we  most  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  sec 
fpeeial  edncation  for  the  working  classes.  People  in  this 
floaotry  like  to  talk  down  to  other  people  and  to  patronise 
them,  aod  the  less  our  inclinations  in  tiiis  respect  are  grati- 
fied the  better  will  it  be  for  us  all. 

lf»  therefore^  we  are  to  have  middle  schools  under  a  State 
^owA,  let  them  be  middle  in  relation  to  primary  and  supe- 
Hor  edncation,  but  not  with  reference  to  this  or  that  class 
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of  tlie  communify.  Your  middle  f»chool  must  be  »ucb  as  (o 
give  tlie  best  clin>.-<icul,  and  best  English,  education,  that 
its  rank,  namely  the  middle  rank,  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem jnntifies.  Classical  studies  nmst  not  l»e  degraded  or 
di^itlaceil  for  the  convenience  of  one  class.or  Engliffh  studies 
nejrlected  for  the  prejjidices  of  the  other.  Should  taste  and 
inclination  so  develop  themselves  in  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper as  to  lead  him  towards  literar}'  or  professional,  is- 
stead  of  commercial,  pursuits,  the  quality  of  his  classical 
education  should  the  verj'  i)est  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  tstate.    On  the  other  hand,  to  exalt  classical  studies  at 


tion  of  the  means  for  the  end,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  Olio  moment.      Look  at  our  primary  schools,  those 
under  the  National  Ho.<ird,  the  Ciirir^lian  llrothers,  or  reli- 
gious communities  of  women.    Their  system  of  education 
is  not  calculated  according  to  the  requirements  of  this  or 
that  class ;  the  education  given  in  ihe^e  schools  is,  so  far  is 
it  goes,  quite  good  cnou<;h  for  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
very  miich  better  llian  uumy  geulleuuii  nci-ive  at  pn-jent. 
although  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
the  children  of  gi  iitlemen  to  the  Mutional,  or  Christian  bro- 
thers'schools.  We,tlierelbii',liaveprimary  education  alniostu 
fully  di'velcped  in  our  schools  as  it  is  possible  it  should  be; 
why  not  give  a  similar  opportunity  to  secondary  educationf 
W  liy  cramp  or  stint  it  in  any  particular  t(i  meet  the  want* 
or  tastes  of  one  class  when  it  moy  be  made  ample  and  pliant 
en(^ugh  to  suit  itself  to  all  t    It  commeire  b*'  in  honour,  if 
conuijircial  tastes  prevail,  book-keeping  is  not  a  very 
abstruse  or  black-letter  science  ;  and  we  may  rely  uptm  it 
that  a  nuni  will  liud  his  way  to  the  counting-house  trom 
Eton  or  llnrrnw  just  as  readily  as  fixjtn  a  commerfi*! 
acatlcmyin  Kiii?bMrv  Hijunre;  aiul,onthe  other  hand,  did  ib? 
hcflilsof  Eton  and  llarrow  cuudesoeudto  teach  book-keeping 
or  Tare-and-Tret,  itcrrtainly  would  be  no  disquulilication  in 
n  (,'hancelior  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  studied  then;.  Nay. 
it  is  not  unlikely  Irom  a  statement  in  the  Report  itself.  lb»t 
we  have  aln'udy  in  one  in^lilution,  of  an  unpr<}teniUng 
diameter,  the  vrry  union  of  priiiinry  and  inteniic-diatt". 
of  classical  and  Knglisli,  education,  that  will  give  to  every 
boy,  from  what  cla.-s  soever,  his  chance  of  promotion  in  any 
bnincli  of  the  public  ser^•ice  <u'of  literature.    The  "  Hevpy 
liistilutiuu,"  noticed  by  iho  Commiesiuuers,  ia  iuteod^ 
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l*i  iriflmlc  two  <lopartim'n(!i»  oi  (.•ducuiiuti,  Kiij^liisli  uud 
classical;   the  Entriisli  (m   L-  eijtru.-*l*-tl  to  tlu?  lirotlnH 
oi  tho  CiuiAtiaii  schouU,  mid  the  Claatucal,  to  coiopcieut 
malm.   W«  are  much  roiAtoken  if  the  operation  of  thia 
pliui  nill  not  justify  tlif  liifrlicst  oxpfctutious  of  if  ^  jT.tiiio- 
t«Ts.  or  il  a  i'jassical  ii>:<titii(iou  built  ujioii  m  s!olid  a  iouu- 
liation  a3  the  Euglish  tcurliiug;  ol  tlio  Clirititiun  lirothers, 
will  not  be  each  ae  to  qa&Urj  a  etudcot  for  anv  stadiee  or 
HiY  porsoits  to  which  etreumstonees  m»j  lend  nim. 

But  while  wc  doprccate  state  iutM  f.  [  .  uoi,'  in  tlif  ro'rula- 
tion  of  fituili'-'s,  wi?  do  not  lucau  lu  say  that  the  r;tutc, 
as  rppre.*onting  the  coontiy,  ehould  not  promote  rfform, 
wiiea  called  upoa  to  do  eo»  nor  do  we  int»iuuate  that  it  was 
the  wieh  of  toe  Commission  to  recommend  an  interference 
oi  the  kind,  to  which  objection  Im.^  hi'tti  madu.  Uu- 
dmbt.'dly  if  ^TOftt  «'diicntii)n!il  bodies  like  tlic  (.  iiiversities 
ihi?  creatnre,-'  of  the  .State  and  tlie  "ervaiil-^  of  the  putjlic, 
thint  lliat  they  exist  by  dirtnc  riglit,und  il'  tbcy  will, exclude 
reform  upon  their  private  reaponsibility.  and  in  conteur.pl  of 
]>ii\)lk  ofiiiiioa  and  publie  ni'cr^.-iiy.  the  Stul"  ir^  eaijui  ii|H)Ii 
to  luterlt  re.  if  a  public  Corj.Hjiaiiou,  like  the  tmveifuy, 
will  not  tender  its  acconnta  for  audit ;  and  if  its  gorcniing 
kwy  will  try  to  siuudn-r  imniiry  In-  ei.n^iitv,  ni:d  to  purify 
iU  character  by  ]:'ei.;iltir'?.  ll.  n,  r'>ni-><-\  it  ln.niiuiM  ueees- 
^nry  tor  the  >;:ile  to  inti  rTi re  af  the  e;ill  of  tlie  euuiitry, 
l>at  tK.-cordirj^  to  oair  uutiotia,  and  to  our  general  coui-sc  of 
letion  in  Ibid  country,  it  is  not  tor  the  State  to  reform  the 

tfllcliiiij.',  or  the  ti  aelirrs.   iiuIo,-?>  in  V'TV  ex'.rcmi.'  e;:>03. 

iiiu>t  lutike  llie  te:;eliin;j:  bu  ly  n.'|..:i!i  ilteli'.  atnl  emiin 
into  lianiioiiy  wjtii  (iie  w  l.-le;*,  an  l  leeltii^->,  uml  iiili  re^ts  of 
tiio«c  fur  \Nboiii  li.  udminiiitoni  a  tiiiet,  and  uutliiiig  uiure. 
Iflheooanti  y  <;iy  tothcS*tate:  We  want  to  learn  Fn-neh  op 
Hi-inry,  or  to  iiuve  i : i'T  <  >;ii|;i  rlti\e  cxaiiii- 

lUitioiir^.orto  overbiiiil  ibr  ( 'u.li'^-e  :ti;euii''i>,bir.  the  L' iii\  er^i:y 
p-'j'le  rneet  u«  with  repriiMmet.^  jHid  (■'•nsur.  s  ;  ■>\'i-  n  k  tbem 
for  bread  and  tbt-y  give  us  a  litonc,  we  suik  (hem  Ibr  tI:^ll  and 
tBey  pire  ns  a  sor]  it;  it  then  Ici-omcs  the  <luty  of  the  State 

iiiiike  the  L'liivcrrily  or  any  hi:iii];:r  liu  ly  n-TiTm  its  own 
teathiiip  and  raetid  il*  Wiiy.-^,  tut  liy  v.'i  im  to  u^urp  the 
funetiutJ->  of  tliat  ho  ly  :  for  it  will  lie  .-itre  to  execute  them 
mere  clauusily,  and  perhaps  not  more  honestljf , 

But  theae  epeealatiooB  maj  be  bold  over  m  prewnee  of 
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the  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  tlie  (\)niinissioners 
ujioii  the  suliject  of  mixed  cducntion,  and  the  controversies 
to  wliicii  it  has  given  rise.  Tlie  n'eonimcndntions  of  the 
Giiniiiissioncrs,  with  reference  to  the  appointiiieut  of  a 
Registrar  of  pcliool  eiulowmenta,  and  to  the  various  other 
exjicdionts  for  tlic  discovery  and  preservation  of  educationoi 
charities,  are  snclj  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  tlie  ex|)e- 
ricncc  of  every  one  of  us.  Their  other  recommendations, 
as  to  improvcu  pysteins  of  in.«pection.  and  similar  matters, 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  point  u|)on  which  they 
Bubseqncntly  differed,  namely,  the  possibility  of  cxtcndinu 
the  system  of  mixed  education,  now  prevailing,  or  supposed 
to  prevail,  in  the  National  Schools  ;  to  schools  for  interoie- 
diateedueaiion.  This  the  majority  prefer  to  do,  by  means 
ofn  Hoard  of  Commissioners,  with  am]ilc  powers  of  \isi- 
tatiou  and  inspection,  to  which  every  school  not  necessarily 
exclusive,  that  is  to  say,  confined  to  pupils  of  one  religrions 
persuasion,  should  be  subject.  The  late  ."solicitor  General  (or 
Irtland  dissented  from  his  brethren  upon  this  one  }K)int,— 
Mr.  ^^tephens  upon  that  and  several  others.  In  onierbetler 
to  understand  the  controversy  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
shortly  the  opiuionsof  the  Commissioners  in  their  own  wonii. 

ueco.m.mesdation.s  eclating  to  schools  and 
endo\vmf:nts  oenkrally,  irue.spectivk 
ok  tiikik  si'eoial  nature  or  object.*!. 

The  General  Govemmeni  of  Sc/toflt. 
We  «ro  of  opinion — 

I.  Tlmt  tlic  intentions  of  the  founder*  of  all  private  trust*  thoM 
he  iidliiTcd  to. 

'2.  That  tho  chief  cnuscs  of  ahuM  and  inefflcienc/  in  endovni 
schuoU  of  all  iiindii  ori-  tho  following: — 

a.  The  want  of  in^|>l■ction,  conducted  with  authoritjr  bv  Jul; 

qualified  in»|»ectorj>,  visiting  at  short  and  uncertain  in- 
tcrviiU. 

b.  TliP  want  of  properly  trained  masters  receiving  adequate 

remuneration,  and  animated  in  the  discharge  ut  ihnr 
duty  by  the  prospects  of  promotion  and  of  retiring  pfo. 
■ions  a.*'  the  reward  of  faithful  service. 

c.  The  sniallness  of  many  of  tlie  endow  ments. 

d.  'i  he  incouiplcte  and  uiuiife  niodcs  at  present  in  useoriecp- 

ing  the  ni  counts  of  »cb<»ol  fund*  and  revenue*,  and  tne 
want  of  a  ^>ri>per  systetu  of  audit. 

e.  The  want  of  a  clear  definition  and  puhlic  announcemeo' o* 

the  i|uulitica(i<>i,a  and  ^iylll^  of  pupilit  to  fne  adiui>sii^°- 
3.  Tlial  it  is  possible  to  separate  tiiecours«(  of  »ccular  and  religio*** 
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iertractioa  m  far  M  to  enable  vrbolari  of  diflerent  religious  deno- 
■uutiooi  to  reeeive  iottrurlion  of  the  former  kind  in  tbe  uinie 
tAtti,  vithoat  compromiM  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence  |  and  that 
aot  of  tiir  chief  recanamendbtioiM  of  day  schools,  and  of  the  great 
■diairtapM  which  these  poiseu  over  boanUna  Mhooit,  consists  in  tbe 
AeiBiiM  which  thejr  afford  for  coinhininir  boBM  inatroction  in  re- 
lip'otis  and  moral  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purelj 
'ttuUr  nature. 

4.  That  the  trusters  of  all  boarding  schools  should  be  enabled  to 
diK^ntiiiue  the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endowment 
la  the  sD)i|iort  of  tbe  pupil*  as  residents  in  families  special  It  sclecteti 
va  tbe  principle  of  tbeir  holding  the  same  religious  belief)  and  re- 
>Hii>gin  localities  where  the  children  can  attend  daj-scfaools  approved 
iif  bf  ibeir  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  tbey  can  also  enjoj  tho 
ijitnlusl  instruction  and  care  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  same  denoinioAtion, 

i.  That  it  is  objectionable  for  tbe  maistor  to  be  allowed  to  CWUhlct 
>  ichuoi  in  connexion  with  any  other  oiBc«  or  appointment. 

A.  Thai  any  delay  in  tbo  appointment  of  master*  in  vacancies  in 
wbooU  is  pecuiarlv  bgnrfous,  ai  tb*  adnoatioo  of  tiio  children  is 
interrupted,  aad  un  riilt  iMomd  of  tbt  nImwI  bung  aatircly 
broken  up. 

'■  That  masters  should  b«  required  to  record  the  infliction  of 
Aogging  in  tbe  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that  the  observance  of 
thi*  rule  should      rij^idly  enforced. 

^.  That  tbe  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very 
fMierally  evaded;  that  the  trustees,  and  others  charged  with  tho 
tiaeagtment,  should  take  steps  to  define  clearly  tho  rights  of  frco 
uintteion  ;  that  they  ought  strictly  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
rules  thu*  framed,  to  make  them  known  to  the  persons  iotorestcd,  by 
spa)<.:<:  ;inti«uncemcot,  and  to  guard,  by  examination  or  othcr«i»i', 
iiruiutany  abuse  of  tlte  priv  ilege  of  nomination^  M  ai  tOMCOroto 
«!l  those  intended  to  Ix-  iHueticti-d  the  full  aad  iUr  opportonity  of 
iWins  in  the  privilege  of  tree  adinission. 

9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  distributing 
ttMn  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  ail  endowed  schools. 

18C0M.\IEXDATI0NS  RELATING  TO  THE  PBOMOTION 
OF  INTEBHEDIATE  BUUGATIOM. 

TlVe  oTv  of  opinion— 

1.  That  ihc  u->l.ilj]i.»linuMit  of  a  jvsti'm  of  [iriin«ry  fiiiic-itlori  Ii_v  tlie 
(Jov«Tnni«Tii  liuj  li.'kd  tiie  itTect  of  (^Tcatly  iiiui(ui»Liug  li<c  i  t-aoun't'S 
»hi  th  (i;.-h  iiri  iloubi,  inaiitv  .ind  impi  rfect,  formerly  enabled  the 
mid  111- f  Us-t to  -.1  ci  i  tain  extent,  to  )jru4ide  a  suitable  education 
fyrtr  i  ir  (  hililr.  n  ;  and  that  there  ^tM'itis  to  bt'  ru>  |iro5|it-('l  ibat  the 
'oiti  tl,\[>  left  Hill  Ire  supplied  by  exertion*  of  a  purely  voluntary 
catvirc. 

2.  I'lut  tbt  (Ipfli  icnc'ic-5  ailmitted  to  exiat  in  tin-  5\>ti'Tn  of  iiilt  r- 
tnnl'itj- <-(Jiji_ation  in  IriUiid  cannot  bu  siij/pUcd  bv  a  r<'ij  viribulion 
sod 'Jirt'i  rent  ajijiliciitioii  of  tliL' t"lucai,onal  i  nilun  iiiriit«  alrr.i'K  in 
beioj;. 

9.  That  the  dcuiand  fur  intcrnicdiaCo  cducaliuu  is  so  considcrabl*'. 
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etpeciallT  in  the  North  ot"  IrL'laud,  llmt  a  t  are  culled  on  to  supifest 
means  ot  supplyinpr  it  in  :ii:Lrir'iiiiK-e  with  jiriiicipli-s  ilint  vt  c-iin 
approve  cf,  in  tlio-^-  liKr.Jiii'j-  »  Irti-  it  i»  ri-quire>i  l^v  tl  c  iiil„^!:.itaiit». 
without  providing  a  Government  n^ktein  of  intOTinediate  education 
ill  ptacM  whert  it  aiglit  not  tw  Mnpubl*  to  tiM  mqorhj  of  thm 
populaltuii. 

4.  'rhat  this  may  In-  pflVi  ti  ii  \>\  the  utii.ni  oriiiciil  ruinK,  uiiikr  tht 
inaim};i*m(>nt  of  kn'jil  tni.itrfs,  witli  <it"  jjiil'lii'  jnonfv. 

A,  Thiit  ihi'  |iti)vi.-ir)n  f'T  I'n'ai  iri.iii.'ii,'''iiwt  wrmlii  ciwhlc  the 
truste**  tri  siiilal'lf  ri'v-'iil^itiuns.  fur  ri'ii^)iiu>  ln^trlll  tii>n,  [<r(j- 

vided  th;il  tin-  M-lii-m!,  .t^  a  r.:i:iiJiiiii[i  iif  i;«  partaking  nj"  (In-  ^'v;.i'.t  of 
puliiic  IIJuiicv,  aiiiiiit  ot  tlic  umtui  r<liicittion  of  [jfrMins  uf  aii 
reliffioUB  p«r9UaKiiJii^  :  iiruviilr.l,  .-lU.i,  lluit  tim  Un-al  msr.au'fr* 
be  subject  to  the  •iirci-t  ™nUol  <.it  the  jjrufiu&ai  Board  of  I'lnuuii*- 
iionr  ^  til  I'luiiiwed  Schools. 

6.  Tliai  it  li  uKpcrlitiit  tocoiitiiiuf-!  to  hold  conipetitivi- exaioinationi 
for  appointment*  in  the  puMii'  service,  from  tidU'  (<i  time,  in  Dublin, 
but  open  to  ull  jour  Mi^istji'a  kulgict* ;  and  that  mtuiure 
would  conBlitut*  u  dfcotntl  BWtiiM  of  pvmoUng  interaidUto 
education. 

7.  Th.'it  tho  editcational  tp»U  best  adapted  for  cxaminationi  for 
the  public  scrv'iot'  wnuid  be,  of  ail  other.',  the  mmt  |;eneral  in  (heir 
chamcter,  and  therefore  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
teaclK-ri  to  thfit  cu.irsp  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the 
attainment  of  wlii<rh  constitutes  the  ehivf  olyect  of  a  liberal  cducaCkw. 

H.  That  witii  a  view  to  ihc  maiDt«IMIie«  of  this  just  stimdard  of 
scbo^>l  «  duc;ition,  .in>I  in  ordor  tO  atoid  the  xnous  evils  u  Uich  wouM 
ari&e  from  directiri*,'  tlic  attention  and  «filir(s  of  masters  to  whnt  nti^ 
bo  called  the  »[icciui  requircmciiCs  of  tht-  public  l»i>inc-iii,  it  il  Tcn 
important  that  ihr  sjtme  K'-^i.-ruliiY  which  ha."  hitherto  char.icurtaM 
the  public  cotopativo  ex^minniioiis  frli>>iild  continue  to  prevail  a*  tha 
application  of  Iho  syttem  i.i  extended  to  more  numerous  branoheaaf 
your  Ml■»jl"^t_v■i  strvii  c. 

9*  That  »uliool  fccliotarsliips,  nuch  ai  .•virciidy  exist  at  the  Ennbkilka 
Bojvl  Frco  School,  might  with  aJvanuige  be  e«tab)ii)hed  in  eoo- 
paxion  with  all  schools  tor  intermcUiato  education  under  ttM  pro* 
pOMd  Board. 

The  iinportniico  of  (lie  n-asons  ;issi;rnt'd  by  Mr.  irujrhoa, 
for  hid  (lis^C'ut  ii-ucu  Iho^se  i-ccijuiuioudaUous,  wtU  wore  tUao 
jiuUfjr,  our  giving  hia  Icttttf  in  Ml. 

LCTTKR  FROM  IIF.NUY   OKOttOE  nUfilins,  K.«Q., 
Q.C^  TO  THE  &lAUQU£i$S  OF  KILUAUE. 
CHARLES  GRAVES,  D.D.,  AKD  ROBERT  A9- 
ORBW8.  ESQ.,  aa 

Mt  LoIIU   4ND  GbNTD  VCN, 

I  liare  road  viiih  nrval  interesit  and  the  utmost  attention,  the 
Draft  of  tb«  U«p<jri  »tiieh  jfou  livopuc  to  aubiiiit  to  Her  Maja*t«. 
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WeaJI  i  tmtyrred  in  opiTilun,  tliat  the  lieinanil,  lu  Ir<'lan J,  fur  "  in- 
terofdja!!'"  fJucal!Mn  i-i  cDri-icii  ralilu.  1  belit-vt-  lhat  it  U  imt  only 
eoniider.ilil._-,  but  tli:it  tin'  it  inaml  is  ra,  i'll_v  iiicrfasitij;,  «liili-  tUe 
BXUl*  I'f  "iiiji j.i Miij^'  i;  ari'  .iiiiiif.islir.;^',  .'irni  it  is  tln'rcforc  of  llitiuoit 
irnouj  »injj(.irtiuce  to  tilm  St.Ttc  tu  di-vicc  uinl  cirry  out  a  »>sli'in 
wilich        provide  for  thai  iiirrt.i-iti','  ikni^iinl. 

The  adoption,  liy  the  Stat. ■,  of  tl;.-  most  ciirrLct  tluor)  on  tho 
luhject  uf  education,  if  iinsiui.-ii  tu  tin-  i-(iiiiliti.>ii  v(  llio  country  i[i 
•bicb  it  is  to  b«!  applicl,  «  ill  liun-  liu*  vA'vi  l  uf  pu»lpoairig  tin-  <  ilu- 
cation  ff  t!i.-  l■iii^^.•^  it  i-.  inti  riili<]  to  promote.  The  mere  efl'oit  to 
carry  out  a  svmi  ui  rijat  i^  u|i|iii>p>l  to  tne  religious  convictions  of  a 
people,  incriX'i  s  the  ilifVirult  'i  of  prm  ><liii!^'  for  tlx-ir  education  ;  ftud 

It  is  thertfuTf,  1  bt  ll,  ve,  t-.>i»entia],  that  «njr  theorj  the  CoumiMioner* 
propaie  (buold  tK»t  (  nly  Lt<  right  ia  |iriiiciph«  but  luitwl  to  tbm  vmt* 

itition  of  society  ia  Irtlarid. 

In  the  Draft  Keport  you  stuto  y..ur  "  belief  in  the  po&aibility  of 
•♦paraling  the  courses  of  st'cular  .nni  rtli(^ii>u>i  instruction,  so  i';»r 
to  rDable  schuUrs  of  tliilL  rLi  I  rt:  ^■■■jus  di-noiiiinaliuiis  to  receive  in- 
Kniction  of  th<-  former  kiuil  lu  the  saine  school  without  coinprtimite 
<f  opinions,  or  ri^k  of  olTuncc  ;"  and  you  then  proce»  il  to  8U|,v'i»'  'ho 
XMU  of  carryinif  out  a  syitein  of  "  iiiteni:<-ili.ite ''  education  ua 
thit  principle,  "  hy  the  union  of  local  fuiido,  uodtr  tb*  SOHItgenMIt 
of  local  trustees  with  grants  of  public  iiioucy." 

I  raniiot  concur  in  a  Report  which  proposcg  to  establish  n  system 
■hicll  I  bi-lieve  to  be  wronj;  in  priiitiple,  anil  iiupossible  in  practJce  ; 
MmI  itb  till  ri'fore  ri^ht  that  1  should  ."Uito  the  rea^ioiis  which  induced 
••to  opjjK&e  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  '•  luucd"  educuiion, 

now  induce  me  to  concur  in  your  proposed  Ueport. 
^Ivillhe  admitted,  I  believe,  that  education  must  he  conilucled 
•nberon  the  uiiicd"  system,  or  on  the  "  M-paratc"  system.  That 
Vilh«  svDtem  mu!it  he,  eitiicr  for  tlie  united  educaliou  of  persons  oi 
iiflereot  reIi(!;ioU8  dominations  in  respect  of  MCltlar  ilUitruction,  or 
br  iLe  teparule  education  of  the  luembera  of  each  religious  per> 

I  balteve  that  reli^^iouj  iustroction  should  form  a  portion  of  every 
^fttm  of  tducatiuD.  1  am  fwnuaded  that  the  reliKiou*  belief  of  th« 
1*Mhcr  roa«i,  of  neceiuty,  and,  perhup'^,  even  unconsciously,  ia- 
bciM  (he  rriiiid  of  the  pU]>il,  and  that  the  wi-^er  and  b«lt«Y  the 
tocher  is,  the  more  dangtrouK  i.i  that  influeuce  to  the  faith  of  tfat 
(■pil  who  differ*  tVoui  hiiu  in  religion. 

The  leui»Uture  ha»  iinpuaed  on  *oine  of  the  officlala  «f  thia  eouatry 
•■ottb,  ID  which  thej  dc«lm  that  tbej  believe  the  ntUrkin  of  th« 
(Web  of  Rome  to  be  idoUtron*.**  It  i*  not  anroMOOiibfe  la  «xpoct 
tbltbc  rel  ii^ioun  imtrnctor  of  •  CkmmnMnt  aobool  would  tMebbw 
muataut  pu[>iU  to  believe  ia  the  triilbdrtb*t  deekntion.  Ob 
tbi  other  hand,  Botoan  Catholic  dlvinM  h«v«  pnHMMineod  the  Pro- 
iMUDt  relifrion  to  Le  "  heretknU"  A  Booua  CutboUe  reliviuiu  in* 
Mnwtor  would  be-nawUliaK  dUsut*  th» toaddiiciH  of  tlMtdoetriB*. 
bow  prcipoMf  thai  fttfih  out  imtnietcd  ahati  receivt  their 

■ecglar"  eduouiao  iVom  a  t«acli«r  wboM  nl^oua  futth  it  liablo  to 
W  thua  impeKhod  or  dviMUiaiid..  The  pii|Hl«  Had  their  •ocular 
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teacher  a  wise  man,  and  they  brlicve  hiiri  to  be  a  good  man  ;  the* 
remain  under  his  tuition,  and  oulijcct  to  his  influence  fur  miuiy  hour* 
dailj:  Their  religious  iiii>lructiun  occupies  but  a  «niall  portion  of 
Iho  week's  work.  The  tecular  teacher  is  constantly  before  them  ; 
the  religious  teacher  seldom.  Is  it  safe  to  leave  the  mind  of  the 
pubil  to  waver  between  the  wi»doiii  and  virtue  of  the  secular  leachar 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  teacher  ?  I  fear  that  under  sucb 
circumstance*  the  pupil  would,  in  a  short  time,  n-trard  UU  secular 
teacher  with  a  deference  inrolvinjt  the  sacrifice  of  faith  or  an  ap. 
proach  to  indifTerentism.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  concluMoni 
that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  b«  of  the  same  religion* 
pemuoaion. 

In  your  Orafl  Report  you  state — "  That  such  may  be  done  hy 
competent  teachers  towards  imbuing  the  youth  of  both  seiet  with  a 
high  «ensv  of  moral  and  reliiiinu^  responsibility,  and  inspiring  t hi  m 
with  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling  and  character."  "  To  do  ihif,"  yu 
»av,  "  in  the  dailv  course  of  secular  instruction,  reijuires  qua1itie« 
wdieh  are  not  easily  Diet  with ;  and  this  consideration  gives  4dditi. 
onul  weight  to  the  view  we  have  already  insisted  on,  a*  lu  the  great 
moment  of  securing  the  tcrvlces  of  teacher*  superior  by  nature  at 
well  as  in  point  of  acquirement." 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  opinions*,  but  what  is  to  become  of  (he 
faith  of  a  child  who  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  teacher  of  a 
different  religion,  who  is,  '*  superior  by  nature,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  acquirement,"  and  who  "does  much"  in  the  course  of  secular  in- 
struction, "  towarda  imbuing  thp  youth  with  a  high  sen<>e  of  moral 
and  religious  responsibility"  ?  If  the  child  respect  and  trust  bis 
teacher,  l)e  may  adopt  his  views  of  religious  responsibility,  and  th« 
faith  of  the  child  would  thus  become  shaken  or  altered.  I  ba«e, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  separate 
*•  religious"  from  "  secular"  insiructioit. 

Bnt  even  if  the  "  mixed"  system  were  right  and  sound  in  principle, 
I  believe  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  carried  out  in  Ireland.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  or,  as  it  is  callnli 
"  intermediate  education,"  ought  not  to  be  effected  altogether  at  ibi* 
expense  of  the  State.  It  is  felt  that  the  middle  clauses  should  bv 
made  to  contribute  to  the  exp4>nse  of  the  education  of  their  children 
either  by  donation  or  by  local  a.s»essment.  I  think  it  ii  manifest  that 
voluntary  contributions,  either  by  temporary  or  permanent  cDd'>«- 
ment,  would  not  supply  the  requisite  funds.  It  would,  tbi  rcfore. 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  educational  assessment  to  be  enfur- 
ced  in  the  localities  that  would  receive  QoTcmmtnt  assistance.  If 
then,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  * 
district  shall  receive  from  the  OovemmenI  a  grant  for  "  mixed"  eJu* 
cation,  on  the  terms  of  providing  a  local  assessment,  the  Boinikn 
Catholics  of  the  district  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  th«  >a>- 
tainment  of  schools  from  which  ihiy  will  be  pructicallv  excluded. 
What  I  have  said  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  IreUnil  i» 
rquiilly  true  of  I'roiustants  and  I'resbytvrian*  in  the  >outh  and  «e*< 
of  Ireland,  if  they  slmll  be  opposed  to  educatixn  on  tiie  "  niii'^" 
system.    Of  course,  rititcstanl*  and  i*re»byterian*  nitl  dvleriain* 
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f.>r  thfinwlvn  whether  they  «ilij|it  or  rrpuilialc  the  .svitoi:i  <if 
"  CjIkJ"  ctlucation.  liut  tlie  most  authentic  tlot  uiiH'Otsi  |irove  lliat 
it  arcuid  r«rc«rive  the  drteniiiiied  opposition  of  the  Iluiuftii  C'athulic 
6i-h"|»t.  1  Cftnnot  believe  (hat  a  new  tax,  involvin|r  <)ui-!<tiun^  of 
rtJi-iuu*  frelinjr  «nd  distint-tion,  could  now  Up  enforci'd  in  ir<-l.-in>l. 
** Titlrfs"  h»ve  been  redui-cd,  and  "  Ministert*  Moncv"  hint  hti-n  iilio. 
li^hnl,  in  cnn^rquence  of  the  rtsiktanre  to  the  coiled  ion  of  lhf!>e 
citot  impo'ts,  and  it  would  involve  thi»  countrv  once  more  in  r.iii- 
Cvrou*  agitation,  if  a  new  a'<i>e*.»uicnt  were  impo>ed  in  aid  of  a  hVhtem 
«f  t-iiir&tion  from  which  Uonian  Catholics  woulit  he  I'ractic.illjT 
utluded.  I,  tli«:refore,  a»-ert  that  the  "  mixed"  Msleni,  if  r»>"jui- 
rilii,'  the  aid  of  local  assessment*,  would  be  iinpo.'-^ihlf. 

la  the  year  iKi  I,  Mr.  Leslie  Fo!ter,  then  a  membi-r  of  the  Doard 
t'f  education,  addrcsM'd  a  letter  lo  the  iecretarjr  of  the  Hoard,  in 
ihicb  he  tiatrd,     That  whatever  plan  may  a[>pcar  to  Tlii->  l»i-ar>l 
■.tnt  eli|;ible,  it  hhould  be  laid  bcfurc  the  head.>  of  the  Uoinan  < '.i- 
tiwlie  clerjjy  previous  to  our  ileport."    "  No  person,"  he  aiids, 
** >(()iuinted  with  till  diocipliue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Iftlicd  can  d'>ubt,  that  on  the  sentimrnt<  of  the  hi»hops  w>ll  dep>'nd 
tbedefrree  of  resistance  or  co-operation  which  »uch  a  plan  wouhi 
ftwife  froni  the  Mibordinates  of  their  religion.*'    I  believe  that  the 
UTf  dl»ci|dine  still  exists,  and  that  the  same  results  would  incvitjildy 
K^Ui*.   1  he  sentiments  of  the  lionian  Catholic  Uinhnps  on  the 
iufj*ct  of  "  mixed"  education  are  beyond  doubt.    The  ducum'  iits 
•Licb  I  laid  befure  the  Cotnmi!»innerii,  and  some  of  which  accian- 
cut  tour  Reporti  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  liishoji*'  of 
Iftiuil  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  system  of"  mixed"  education. 
TMniews  on  that  tuhjcct  arc  not  peculiar  either  to  their  order  or 
to  liur  relijiion.     SSimilar  view*  ha»e  been  enterlained  by  the  nio>t 
(SK,r;,t  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church,*  and  have  been  advocateil 
V'l!^<Bi>»l  di.ttin^uiiihed  statesmen  in  the  liritish  Scnate.t 

/•e.  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circuinf  tanci>s.  the 
•mf  i'  iibtem  you  propose  cannot  be  made  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
(I'.vouf  the  Uuiiiari  Catholics.  If  it  does  not  include  them  in  it« 
•ni'inrrieuls,  then  it  only  provides  for  the  education  of  the  fewer  aini 
itfriiLer,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  many  and  the  poorer.  It  not  only 
ft'iowi  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  but  it  contemplates  that  a  portion 
cf  tlat  riidowaietit  aholl  b«  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  excluded  and 
jKKir. 

It,  then,  the  *' mixed"  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Citoolics,  why  not  apply  the  " separate"  system?    The  latter  prin- 


'The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  3rd  May,  1639;  Ilaniurd, 
Ird  Series,  vol.  47,  page  764  ;  5th  July,  18:19,  ibid,  vol.  48,  page 
IMS  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  lOth  June.  lb3D,  Hansard,  3rii 
Svnes,  vol.  4»,  page  t»l . 

t  Lord  Derby,  14th  June,  1831),  Hansard,  3rd  S<>ries,  vol.  48. 
ft|n  S99 — 'iSU.  Lord  John  Manners,  Ilanxard,  3rd  S^erivs,  vol. 
10,  pimll37,  1138,1139,  1140.  Lord  John  Russell,  .S(>Pecli  at 
SlwlBtld,  'iith  Septenilwr,  1837,  Reported,  ri.iiM,  20th  Se(item!>er, 
l^ii.  The  Ki«ht  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  pu^a 
1261.    Lord  Uuoraven,  Hansard,  vol.80,  page  1143, 
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ciple  i>  that  carried  out  in  England  un<ier  the  PrWr  Cnuneil,  ud  it 
Cftnnot  b«  said  tlint  it  would  not  .•'Uerced  In  IreUnd,  lu'cauK  it  hu 
bc«n  tried  here  and  lnu  succeeded.  The  exi>tmg  schnoN  in  IrelaniJ. 
that  have  received  the  bighi-»t  commrnd.itions  of  the  CommissioDeri 
are  those  of  an  ps>entiallj  "  wpiinit*-"  and  fxriuiive  character. 
They  are  the  schooU  of  the  ChriMian  Itrothi-r!*,*  the  ovhooU  of  iba 
Incorporated  Society,*  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friend*  J 
In  these  »chools  the  manag-ers,  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  the  sarae 
religious  persux^iim.  In  thi-*e  institutions  relij^ous  instruction  is 
not  only  incorporateil  with  secular  intlruction,  but  the  latter  istnad* 
suhservieni  to  the  former,  and  it  hx<  been  ascertained  that  in  thm 
"  separate"  scliools  lurper  numbers  receive  a  better  educiition,  at  leu 
expenM-,  than  the  pu^iih  of  any  other  schools  that  cauie  sithiotlie 
scope  of  our  C<>mnii>-ion. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  "  mixed"  syjf em  is  wron;?  in  principle,  and 
cuinot  even  if  ri:;'it,  be  c  :irriL>d  out  in  Irt'l.md.  Ihclieve  that  tb« 
separate  system  is  sound  in  principle,  an<i  if  that  is  doubted,  1  think 
it  is  worthy  of  hvlnjr  submitted  to  a  fair  trial,  as  to  the  only  alliinia- 
live  the  State  can  a<lopt,  if  it  propoi>t.-s  to  legislate  for  the  educaltofl 
of  the  middle  classes. 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Si^rned)  HENRY  OEOUQE  HUOHES. 

'29th  January,  It^. 

.Mr.  Abraham  nppcnrs  to  imve  been  led  to  eimiltir  con* 
elusions,  nltlioiin-li  he  hn?  stated  tlietn  with  some  re«en'e  in 
Lij  general  ropiort,  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  merely. 

"  I  have  taken  pains,"  he  writes,  "to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  such 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  laity  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
meet,  v  ith  reference  to  the  advisribility  of  Roman  Catholics  resort- 
ing for  cducatitin,  under  projwr  guarantees,  to  institutions  like  tbi 
Kiival  }?ehooN.  That  feeling  I  h.'ive  found  to  be  inv.iriably  hottik; 
an<f,  for  my  own  p-irt,  h.^ving  regard  »imply  to  what  may  be  po»Mble, 
and  omitting  altogether  the  conolderation  of  n  hat  mi);ht  be  desirabit 
or  the  reverse,  it  would,  I  appreh.  nd.  be  <]uite  hoptfess  to  think  of 
making  the  Hotal  SchuoU  avail.ible  fur  li  mian  Catholic  edncslion. 
It  has  conitanlly  been  urge<l  upon  nie  lb.it  the  absence  of  tampering 
with  religious  Ix-lief  and  the  most  absolute  respect  for  consciraec 
are  purely  negative  »ilvantages,  and  that  it  seema  strange  to  leave 
a  buy  without  positive  religious  iu'-truction,  at  the  precise  age  when 
the  l>est  and  worst  qualities  of  mind  aud  heart  are  in  process  of  far< 
matiun." 

•  n*,p.  132,  199,  207.  213,214,  216,  supra. 
t  Vifle,  p.  97, 518,  99.  iupra. 
t  lldt,  liU-1.2  npra. 
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Till?  m»ofi9  DBUied  by  Mr.  ^topliena  ii»r  hi«  dissent  from 
tbf  report  of  his  brethrfin,  and  that  of  Mr.  Uughes.  oro  oin- 
hodifti  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  published  apart 
frwn  the  report.  In  bin  intnuliiclorv  observations,  Mr. 
Stephana  8 tatt:^  crrtaiu  uiatter-''ii  (not  in  u  w.iy  ihat  \\i>',i!il 
Mem  to  inniiUAte  aoiuetbiog  Uko  overrvuching  ou  the  port 

Tkt  nroof  tWt*  «f  Ifaat  draft,  ntmXiag  to  984  folio  pign,  woff 
ftnaraad  to  no  kt  fantenralt  Wtvotn  Novonber  the  S7t1i»  md  Do* 
mlitr  tho  IVih,  1857.  I  iiiHMvdiat»1y  enierod  on  m  cwrMl  exomm. 
Hkni  of  it  IB  Oublioj  ond  AndSoy  th,>t  it  embodi«d  principlei  and 
jihM  i^riiDtt  whkh  I  hod  itrcoBoo*)  v  <>l<j.H  tod  whcD  thojr  wero  ondor 
o«r  <nn^i<}«rotum  iBoro  thta  « jrw  ago.  I  iafornicd  tho  uajotitj  «f 
o;  c  ll^^agac•  that  I  oould  nol  oonrar  in  tlieir  Acportf  por  irnlm 
ni."«If  ill  «DT  way  mpomiblc  for  it. 

ul  ji-ctiODO  to  tlio  Eeport  were  too  ttrong  to  allow  mo  mcrolj 
iBalttaim  froa  aHlni^  mi  oome  to  it,  without  uniptkio^  tkagronnia 
if  wf  diiant.  Amd,  aa  I  oould  not  do  juttico  Ut  tbo  «i«wo  which  ] 
(■hrtaia  within  tbo  oniioarj  ituut«  of  a  protoat  at  tbo  and  of  tbt 
B^n,  1  proceeded  to  draw  ap  a  »tat«meat  of  inr  objectioitt  for 
theeonideration  of  mjr  brother  Comnti»«on«rB.  1  AirDi»lied  thio 
villi  the  principal  hea(U  of  tor  obiecti<in»  i  btit  time  did  not  admit  of 
■J  kring  aMo  to  compkto  tn«  d<>i4iite<1  «iut<-m<>nt  previous  to  the 
dfofai^af  tho  B«tporti  afiet  the  C'lmmi-sioii  had  pxpired,  1  liiscor. 

on  raauioiBd;  a  perfevt<*il  i  vji'.  i<r  Oih  Ki  pui  t  (ilipii  fur  the 
fif4  time  furoisbcd  to  me)  thut  aitci  .itions  liail  houu  luaJe  in  it,  of 
*'  '■-'a  I  UaiI  nut  Wt'tt  informed  wlieo  it  waa  tendered  to  me  for  >iy- 
huure.  Thi^  cirrumstanco  kd  to  a  further  and  nnnvoldable  delaj 
■  tuapletisg  obwrvationa. 

Aflmitliijg  the  iiccunuy  of  ilr  Stephens'  statement  in 
*Tfrv  particular,  (which  is  more  than  we  arc  nutljorizcd 
^  io),  it  onglit  to  UKuiunl  to  nothing  more  than 
1^  BttDiely,  llittt  ailer  he  bad  declined  to  ai|rn  the  licport 
tod  duebttged  btiDself  of  all  retponsibility  in  its  re<;urd  ; 
ii!  colleagues  thought  proper  (o  make  altcrui  i m  — not 
Weil  altenuions  indeed  as  uu}fht  bavo  indneed  him  in  i  iiange 
^l^  mind  had  he  been  allowed  the  opponnnity— but  alterft- 
tKuueimply,  of  Um  ciioDt,  natiue,  oir  gravity  ot  which  wo  sm 
iot  Ubnoed.  The  names  of  tbe  CouuniAsiouM^  who  signed 
ill*  lit'port  are  a  gunniut.  i'  to  tl  i'  public  for  honour  in  their 
•Italinfs  with  enrh  otl»er,  and  with  tlu!  Country,  80  that 
l^«'.V  are  not  held  to  notice  an  insinuation  or  imputotiOQ  of 
the  kind ;  but  it'  their  colleague  found  it  necoi^sary  to  make 
tbaiutement  be  liad  made,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
«im  tike  had  he  gnaidad  agUMl  the  poetibilitj  of  being 
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misunderstood.    He  diflers  with  his  brethren  upon  certAio 
other  mat(#r8  <»f  fact,  but  as  a  reference  to  disagreements 
of  this  description  are  painful  and  unprofitable,  we  think  it 
better  to  puss  at  once  to  the  question  of  principle  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  dissent.    Mr.  Siephcns  finds  fault 
with  the  lleport  because  its  recommendations  have  all 
reference  to  the  definition  of  exclusive  and  non-exclusive 
schools,  into  which  the  Commissioners  naturally  divided 
the  educational  establishments  with  which  they  had  to  il<?a]. 
Exclusive  schools  were  understood  to  be  "  those  into  which 
pu[»il8  of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a  right  of  admis- 
sion, or  where  the  trustees  being  of  one  religious  per- 
suasion have  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  in  their  own  tenets."*  All 
schools  outside  this  definition  are  taken  to  be  non-exclosive. 
The  Conmiissioners  having  recommended  that  all  non- 
exclusive schools  should  bo  placed  under  their  new  Board, 
Mr.  Stephens  contends  that  were  the  above  definition  allowed 
to  operate,  cither  the  whole  of  the  Church  Education  Society'* 
schools  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Hoard,  which  would 
amount  to  confiscation  ;  or  else  that  not  more  than  eleven  of 
the  number, which  are  admittedly  non-exclusivo,  would  come 
nndcr  its  government  ;  and  this  last  idea  he  contends  is 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  entcr(ainc<J  for  a  moment,  as  in 
that  case  we  should  have  a  permanent  and  salaried  Com- 
mission for  the  government  of  some  eleven  schools.  Mr. 
Stephens  appears  to  omit  altogether  from  liis  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  board  would  have  the  govem- 
nicut  of  all  the  Uoyal  and  Diocesan  schools,  a  charce 
quite  Hurticicntly  important  and  engrossing  for  any  board 
in  existence. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  there  are  two  branches  in  tlw 
definition  of  exclusive  schools  given  b^  the  Commissioner?. 
First,  a  school  is  said  to  be  exclusive  into  which  pu|)ili  of 
one  religion  only  have  a  right  of  admission  ;  and  secondly, 
that  school  is  exclusive  the  trustees  of  which,  being  all  of 
one  persuasion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  instruction 
in  their  own  tenets.  With  reference  to  this  branch  of  tb? 
definition,  Mr.  Stephens  observes  that"  it  was  so  framed  M 
to  exempt  Koman  Catholic  schools  which  profess  to  be  fi-r 
the  education  of  all  religious  persuasions,  from  the  dcfiniiioo 
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whicb  to  »eriou:>ly  affects  the  Church    and  Protestant 
wLuoIa."   We  can  hanJly  trust  ourselves  to  characterize 
tJuilineof  rea^oniug,  especially  wheu  taken  in  connexion  with 
tbe  illustration  adopted  by  Mr.  Stepliena  in  a  dulj&<.'({uent 
part  of  hii  letter.    lie  barely  doe^s  not  Bay  in  terms,  what 
u<ioMsav  by  avery  pregrnaut  implication,  namely,  that  liis 
Iretliren  framed  a  trapping  dctinition  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Catholic  and  of  coutidcating  Protestant  endowuients. 
He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  definition  was  fninied 
Moniy  with  the  view  of  improperly  classing  certain  (.'ailiolic 
fchoolj  auiongBt  the  exclu&ive  and  inde[>endent  schools ;  but 
»Uo  of  transferring  to  the  non-exclusive  class  the  schools 
oftbeCliiircL  Education  C^ociety ;  and  of  thus  removing  them 
ftm  the  management  of  that  body.    That  is  a  fair  statc- 
aeut  of  ilr.  Stepbeas'  argument.    It  cannot  be  drnicd 
ibai  the  imputation  of  such  an  intentiou  is  highly  inju- 
ncm  to  his  colleagues.  Let  that  pass,  however.  It  is  only 
Mc«*ary  for  ua  to  see.  whether,  if  tlie  (."ommissioners,  in- 
dading  such  a  clergyniun  and  g«.'ntlenian  as  I>r.  Graves, 
Mm  intention  of  the  kind  ascribed  to  tliein,  they  did 
rsilly  idvaace  their  views  by  the  definition  upon  wliich 
tiwy igpeed.    We  arc  far  more  willing  to  impeacli  Mr. 
^t^wks'  logic  than  his  candour,  but  liis  argument  looks 
'^Ofaoous  in  proportion  to  its  pluusii)ility.    It  is  he 
liiwlta  conteuds  that  the  Church  Education  Society's 
ftkohuf  non-esclusive,  and  yet  he  wishes  it  to  be  be- 
that  hia  colleagues  so  regard  it.     It  will  be  ncces- 
•ly'^ODrselvestotest  their  non-exclusivencss  presently  for 
^thar  pnrpos«  ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  wiiilc  in  tlie  first 
'Mtoeetodetermine  whether  such  of  the  Irish  Church  Educa- 
^  Society's  Schools  as  were  endowed  under  the  Lord 
^QKnant  School  Fund,the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
|ie«,  and  the  Kildare-place  Society,  do  in  truth  come  within 
tilt  fKoad  branch  of  the  definition,  that ,  namely ,  which  makes 
'■iit  religion  of  the  trustees  a  test  of  the  exclusivcness  of  iho 
xhool.  We  take  a  Church  Education  School  at  random  from 
tie  Tables, vol.  III.,  p.  405,  the  Kilmorc  Bottle  IlillSehool; 
aodwelind  under  the  head  "Objectof  the  r^chool,"  and  upon 
the  authority  of  the  "deed  of  endowment,"  that  the  "object" 
u.  for  "  a  resident  school-master  to  teach  children  select- 
tJby  Minister  of  Kdmore,  or  master,  Eifglish  andaritliint  tic 
xfier  reflation  0/ Miniater :" and  under  the  head  "  appoint- 
2U 
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ment :"  wc  fiiid  ujxin  the  same  aiitlioritjr,  tlial  the  appoint- 
uieiit  of  tlie  lunstor  rests  in  the  "  Minister."  Now  there 
i»  not.  we  venture  to  say,  one  Table  in  the  entire  volume 
wliich  docs  not  contain  mention  of  similar  achoole  ;  and  if 
this  be  not  a  school  in  which  the  trustee  hae  poner 
to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  inetruction 
in  liis  own  tcnet«,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  school 
in  which  a  trustee  could  have  euch  a  power.  We  must 
assume  tho  object  of  the  whool  and  the  right  ot  ap- 
pointment to  Lave  been  correctly  abstracted  from  the  **  deed 
of  endowment,"  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Stephens  lias  not  taken 
esceplioii  to  them,  and  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that  they  were 
submitted  to  each  of  the  Commissioners  in  proof.  Mr. 
Slephcne'  course  of  reasoning  is  as  g(H)d  a  sjiecimen  of 
what  Dr.  W'hately  would  call  "  undistributttl  middle" 
as  could  possibly  be  sclecfeil.  lie  argues  that  these  schooU 
are  non-oxt-lusive  under  tho  second  branch  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' definition,  if  the  trustees  have  no  power  to  comi*! 
the  instruction  of  the  children  in  their  own  tcneta.  lie 
then  affirms  that  the  trustees  have  no  such  power,  tni 
concludes  that,  therefore,  the  schools  are  non-exclusive 
under  the  second  branch  of  the  definition.  In  proof  of  hit 
minor  premiss  he  adduces  a  rule  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  according  to  which  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  admitted  to  these  schools,  on  condition  of 
reading  tho  yacre<l  Scriptures.  Here  lies  the  fallarv, 
we  hope  nnintentionnl,  of  Mr.  Stephens'  argunient.  il« 
tacitly  8i)i)lie8  the  term  "  trustee"  to  the  Church  Edveatk>* 
Society,  while  his  collearrues  understand  it,  as  they,  and  h* 
were  bound  to  do,  of  the  Miniffrr  of  the  parii?h,or  of  the  mini*- 
ter  and  church  wardens,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Had  thf 
Commissioners  been  actuated  by  thcmotives  ascribed  to  them 
they  could  not  in  the  case  of  the  parish  schools  have  mon." 
eflectually  defeated  their  own  object  than  by  the  defi- 
nition they  nd(>])ted.  In  the  proposed  distribution  of  endowtu 
schools  amongst  the  various  boards  in  existence,  or  to  com* 
info  distance,  they  assign  to  the  new  or  mixed  board,  sofb 
only  of  the  present  Church  E<lurution  Schools  as  are  non- 
exclusive in  character,  thereby  distinctly  affirming  that  eorof 
of  them  arc  exclusive  in  character;  while  it  must  be  evident, 
tliat  if  tested  by  the  Commissioners'  detinition,  schoole,  (be 
trusteeeof  whicLare  either  the  minister  andchurchwardenBjOr 
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the  ministCT  alone,  with  jHAvcr  tn  appoint,  direct,  and  re- 
ffiore  tLe  master,  are  excluiiivu  iu  the  Il^u^^  absolute  sense 
of  the  word,  and  therefore  witluirawn  from  the  jurisdictioa 
of  that  Board  which  Mr.  8t«iphen«  inatauatoB,  tM  Oommis- 
itaen  tie  ao  anxious  to  agtrmndfaie  Bt  any  ooat.  W«  do 
ctjnfl  -5  that  vTi-  arc  obliged  to  call  in  the  ai<I  of  ntl  tlie 
fharitv  vtts  cuii  iiiu»ler,  to  enable  xia  to  account  for  a  procccU- 
in?  li^e  that  oi  Mr.  8lepbeDi  on  the  part  of  a  ^ntlcman, 
a  kwjer,  mi,  probably,  a  graduate  or  one  of  t^e  EogUah 
tmtrmltiM. 

H'lr  Kv  ;in'  r;\T\ot\  upon  to  notii'r  tlu'  ruse  to  which  he 
if ptala.  iu  eutitauiuieul  ut  liiti  ciiiU'ge,  ( Ujt  uller  all  it  a^aumcn 
till  charucter]  of  nnfaimeps  Rgainet  his  collengues.  He 
tika  two  achoola,  one  the  fiathvilly  cohool  in  Carlow,  and 
it  other,  the  Hevej  whool  in  HmnngAr,  and  iitatea  "that 
BadtT  circuiijstaucc.-;  in  all  ('*»»'»»//a/n:.~iJC<-t.-i  una'H-^'riiia  (the 
it^lice  ore  our  own)  Ida  colleagues  treat  tbc  iiiitliTilly 
adbool,  under  Protectant  tnifvtces,  as  oOD-axiolniiive,  and  the 
Be»w  echool,  under  Catholic  tnistees,  as  exclostTe;  wa 
give  oia  illustration,  or,  argument  call  it,  in  extetuo  : 

1  sill  wtm  compare  the  Kathrillj  icbooU  with  Uney't  achooU  ;— 
Batbtii&t  8ciioi>u> 

Mr.  I^'Urael  bequpathed  "  to  tlic  Ilnhoy/  </  I.ti-jJiHn  nn'l  I'i  rns, 
'-j^'ille  ntinifler  ami  tiurc/ivotdn.f  tj'l/:-'  fnii'h  nf  Hatlirt'hj."  I.IUJO/. 
'  ' 'iiiiMinf;  &  school  ;  and  to  the  '■aine  j...  rsuj.*  '2,(iro/.  t^.r  l' c  ut- 
r'l-rt  of  th*  •chool,  "lo  be  apptii  il  hy  tin-  iwijil  Bitli")'  of  t-'erm,  and 
mmiUr  iitid cMurrhtntrdnu  nf  the  pmith  of  BothtHlif  (■  r  thu  time 
Uiiif,  to  tho  nsfs  «t«l  purpote*  mid  ««hool,  wbii  li  ii  is  m\  w  i^h 
wd  Jrnrc  ihiiuld  lie  cuiiJueted  on  the  mmt  (nil>^>ilcHe<l  nn/i  lil.cm!  prin- 
ofle*,  utid^ r  ihf  l  iirt-  .ni'!  »tip<»rinteniiencc  of  tho  >aid  buhof,  minMer 
^  ck»ehwar(J^~n.t,  or  !~ui  h  |irT<on  Of  pmoBi  M  thtj  think 
Jrapw  to  appoint  for  the  purpow." 

HiTsiV  ScBoou. 

Mr.  HeT«j,  tn-fiufathi-il  his  property  to  the  Bight  Rer.  John 
man  Cithrihc  Ri^hop  of  Mcath,  the  Ri^bt  HeT. 
•'itliain  HiKpns  Kf.in.an  Ciitliulic  lii-luip  of  ArdfiL'h.  tl  i'  l!tv. 

ly,  ItrMnao  Catiiottu  Administrator  of  Mullinunr,  Sir 
Kidikrd  NAt'ii'.  of  JameitowD  Bart.,  and  Oorald  Dea«e,  Esquire, 
•f  Ti:rlju'>iij«  n,  with  p(»«er»  of  addlnf^  new  trusters,  &c.,  for  u  ."-i  liool 

ilill^ii^'.ir  ;  "  provttled,  hiiicecer,  th  it  no  dijj'erfnce  t'f  nligiim  tfuill 
U  iiu  gf^tiud'  ''T  rrijgmt  fnr  nut  tcttftiiig,  txdudiiig,  or  eipelliug  atiy 
tl'M/njm  tkelen/f!  -f  If.n  i-tjvttt." 

Adaktiny  tiMttn  Mcb  cm«  tlM  trattcM  mn  "  of  one  roUgioiu  p«r- 
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tuMton,"  it  seems  at  lijwt  as  strong  to  say  that  "  no  differrooe  of  r*. 

liginn  <^hall  bu  tin-  ground  or  reason  for  nut  ti'li-i'tiii^,  pxvludinf!,  ur 
ezpellin);  any  child  "  from  a  school,  as  to  say  that  it  snail  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  tnost  enlightened  and  liberal  principles." 

Yet  Hevey's  school  is  dt-olored  to  be  eiclusirc,"  and  RathriU; 
ichool  is  claimed  frotn  the  Church  as  "  non-fxclusite." 

There  m.iy  be  various  opinions  as  to  what  is  "  etditrhtened  and  li- 
beral." The  framers  of  the  Report  aj.pear  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
of  tho  testator,  for  Ihey  do  not  think  it  •'  enlightened  and  liberal'  to 
put  a  non-exclusivo  "  school  under  "  bishop,  minister  and  chnrth- 
wardens."  It  is  unwarrantable  that  an  arbitrary  construction  sbouM 
be  placed  on  the  words  "enlightened  and  liberal,"  so  as  to  vioUw 
the  iiitciiTiun  of  the  founder,  that  his  schools  should  be  in  strict  coiw 
nrxii'ii  with  the  Church. 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  pronounce  it  an  "  ohjectionabfc 
proceedmR"  to  have  placed  Rathvilly  School  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Church  Education  Society. — lUp.  I2U.  They  have  perhaps 
overlooked  that  clause  of  the  founder's  will  which  directs  that  the 
•chool  -ihall  be  conducted  "  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  said  bishop,  minister  and  church w ardent,  or  svcA  pertum  or 
pernmt  at  thry  may  think  proper  to  appoint  for  the  jntrpote." 

If  Hevey's  school  be  treateil  a'*  a  Romjul  Catholic  school,  I  cso- 
not  comprehend  why  Rathviily  should  not  be  treated  as  a  Churcii 
•chool. 

This,  as  it  standi  in  Mr.  Stephens'  letter,  lioa  every  sp- 
peaninoo  of  a  couiplete  C4ise  against  luB  colleagues,  and 
would  be  a  triumphant  ca«c,  were  it  not  thai  Mr.  t^tephen* 
lias  8upprotf<i'd  the  most  essential  circumstances  ol  the 
Ilcve}-  endowment,  while  he  etatea  that  the  two  endow- 
ments exist  under  circumstances,  in  all  essential  resjKcU 
analogous.  Upon  referring  to  the  Tables  of  schools  aiid 
endowments,  vol.  iii,  p.  4,  we  find  the  object  of  the  llatlivilly 
school  to  beai^  stutedin  Mr.  Stephens'  letter;  but  willauyonf 
say  that  the  trustees  are  empowered  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
creatinglhalendowment  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  their  offD 
tenets;  at  least  until  it  has  b<?en  so  decided  by  competent  autboi- 
ify  .'If  however  we  turn  to  thesame  Tables,  page  for  d»c 
objects  of  the  Ucvey  institution,  we  shall  tiiid  that  it  was  not 
intended  bv  the  testator  for  a  school  simpliciter,  but  for« 
Bohooloroollegcto  l>e  under  thesuperiutendenceofthcKoniaii 
Catholic  priest  of  Mulliugar  for  thesupport.maiutenauce.aaJ 
education  in  literature,  science.  an<l  TU  boloO  Y,  under  theregu- 
lalion  of  the  trustees,  of  poor  children  n-'sident  in  the  parishof 
Muilingarto  be  selected  by  the  trustees;  the  great  majority  of 
the  children  to  be  Roman  Cat  holics.  Then  follows  the  proviso 
upon  which  Mr.  Stephens  relies  a^  constituting  the  llevey 
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injtitution  a  non-excliisive  school ;  njimoly,  that  tlio  ecliool 
fhiU  he  open  to  cliildrou  of  all  rel  igious  pei-suasions.  Accord- 
injtoMr.  r^t(>j>h(  n.'.  tin  refore,  the  divinity  chie.<e3  of  Oxford 
or  Dublin  are  non-exclueive,  because  a  Catholic  can  haveac- 
(esi  to  them,  and  may  be  trained  a  Protostant-apon  paymont 
[\fi  proppr  fee.  It  would  argue  uncommon  simplicity 
■2  ilr.  S^icpltens,  if  wiiii  the  circumstance  of  theoloijical 
m?truciion,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  parish  priest, 
nid  nnder  the  regulation  of  the  trustees,  incloding  two 
iUkps,  appearing  npon  die  fltee  of  bU  letter  as  tlte  object 
of  a  school,  he  w,-re  tn  i^ijeli  a  ?ohnoI  a?  non-f^xclunive  ; 
but  we  are  afraid  lonuy  vvhut  tlie  omission  ui  tln.s  circiimstunco 
friimtbe  caae  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  would  argue,  if  we 
«trc  to  deal  in  impatations  open  or  covert.  We  tear  that 
Ur.  Stephens  has  lomewbat  snnk  the  Commuiiioner  in  the 
*dvocate.  niiconririniisly  vcc  I'flievf,  sukI  tliut  Lc  Ims  iin-n 
copying  from  his  brief;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
«TeQ  an  advocate  is  bound  in  good  faith  to  diedoae  to  the 
wurt,  although  the^  tell  againai  Ua  canae :  when  once  be 
pled^«  his  profeanonal  honour  to  the  dieeloBnie  of  all  that 
nesjentiul  to  tlif  ik'eisioii  of  llie  i|ne-tinii. 

Mr.  Stephens  further  argues  thai  the  iloyal  and  Diocesan 
UmmIb,  are  strictly  andpn)perly  Protestant  oetabliBhrnent.", 
bcenueat  the  time  of  their  esiablishment  it  was  tijought 
nperfloouB  to  eurround  their  exclnslveness  by  all  the  safe- 
puii  that  the  [trc-i  ;it  sta'<;  uf  the  jaw  \v;)iiM  r.j'|u;fL\  \i 
U*  time  of  the  eslttljlisituient  of  many  uf  tijcia  it  was  littlo 
kw  than  hanging  matter  for  a  Catliolic  to  act  as  school^ 
■Mtcf  or  nshcr,  and  we  think,  ourselves,  there  can  be  no 
Awbtthat  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  as  master  or  usher  in 
tfi'jjc  schools  was  ivA  ouiitouiplated  by  their  founders.  But 
liiat  alone  is  tm  rea.-on  why,  when  the  disability  of  Catholics 
loafi  as  schciiil-iniv-ter  or  teacher  was  removed,  a  Catholic 
■Ufbt  not  lawlnlly  .-^m  act  in  a  Royal  or  l)i(ic<;sun  sclKwd,  if 
it  were  de«iraLile  that  he  should.  Those  establisluueuts 
fwnut,  with  reference  to  tin'  iiitcntion  of  the  founder,  be 
■yarded  in  the  same  light  as  private  endowments.  The 
in  soeh  matters  is  a  merealistraetion— he  is  the  State ; 
tiow  institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 
k«  p>niodelh>d,  parcelled  out,  or  al>oli.«hed  at  iti*  pleasure. 
Mr.  Stephens  indeed  argues  upon  the  construction  of  several 
Hstuta,  to  show  that  accordiog  to  law  a  Catholic  cannot 
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officiate  in  tliose  twLools  ;  and,  holding  the  opinion,  upon  the 
eiibject  of  mixed  education  that  we  do  (our  opinions  iu  a  preat 
measure  corresponding  with  tlioso  of  Mr.  Hughes) ;  we  can- 
not say  tliat  we  have  a  very  particular  interest  in  the  qm  *- 
tion  of  law  thus  raise<l  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Whenever  the 
question  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  intermediate, 
conies  to  be  finally  adjusted,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  dispcwe 
of  the  Royal  and*  Diocesan  Schools.  Neither  shall  we  con- 
cern ourselves  at  present  with  the  rocommcndations  which 
Wr.  Stephens  was  prepared  to  offer,  and  a  draft  of  which  he 
Las  given  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Georgo  Grey.  We  are 
admonished  that  our  space  is  narrowing,  and  that  the  one 
question,  whose  determination  solves  every  minor  difficulty, 
remains  to  bo  argued  upon  tho  issues  raised  by  Mr. 
llughci*. 

Mr.  IFughes'  propositions  arc  two  in  number,  tirst  that 
tho  eyfit'Mn  of  mixed  education,  as  applied  at  least  to 
intermediate  instruction,  is  not  right  in  principle  ;  and 
eecondly,  that  if  right,  it  is  not  practicable  in  Ireland.   He  is 
BUf  iportVd  in  his  belief  that  the  system  is  not  right  in  prin- 
ciple by  eminent  authorities,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to 
wIio:ii  he  refers,  and  he  considers  that  were  all  the 
authorities  on  both  sides  in  error,  yet,there  are  certain  livinp 
authorities,  namely,  the  Catholicclergy.so  confirmed  in  their 
error,  and  so  resolute  in  their  opposition,  and  so  well  Buppcrt- 
ed  by  their  tlocks,  that  they  never  will  permit  the  pystein 
to  come  into  operation.    Now  suppose  wc  take  up  the  last 
of  Jlr.  lliighes'  propositions  first,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  mixed  education  has  no  sincere  friend  in  Ireland.  The 
Nntionnl  system  is  gononilly  wlopted  by  Catholics  brcaii.=<; 
as  a  rule  it  affords  separate  education  accompanied  bv 
souie  distasteful  conditions,  but  not  by  any  means  becanw 
it  attiruis  the  princijdo  of  mixed  education  ;  the  Kstablishid 
Church  op[M)SP8  the  National  system  because  it  keeps  him 
out  of  his  neighbour's  preserves;  and  the  Presbyterian  who. 
if  (he  truth  were  known,  objects  perhaps  to  the  sign 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  croi^s.  would  gladly  have  s 
freely  and  avowedly  Presbyterian  school.     NV'hon  the 
Catholic  can  do  so  heestaldisbcs  si  riolly  Catholic  schools;  anJ 
upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stephens  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ferfjuson,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  beingwh«l 
chemists  would  call  a  couceutrated  exhihiliou  uf  Cath^icitv, 
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tre  diipiacing  the  Natioual  ecliuolii  iu  the  ceuUt:!;  uf  popu- 
Ittim.  It  id  not  long  since  (hoy  actually  closed  the 
Ht^oui  aebooU  in  TnStee,  although  ibe  CiUholic  bishop  of 
Xeny  admitted  the  great  advantages  which  the  p^-oiilc 
(jeriviil  frijm  tho  JIalionul  .fy.'f^/ui  in  ili>'  I'ura]  I'arts  of 
idi  diocese.  Mr.  Fergn*ou  speakd  "  oi  llie  aiimirablo 
leboob  of  the  Christian  Brothera,  a  wide  sprvadin'^  iiistitn- 
tioa  embracing  all  the  trreut  ct^ntres  of  populalioti  in  the 
toothof  Ireland,  and  bidding  fair  to  oxtiiiguish  the  Nutioiiul 
jcL'u',-' i:i  ttiaL  ijiiarter,"  p.  77.  Mr.  Slej'lK'n^  ui;ik*.'H  'Ilb 
Husa  etatcmcQt  almost  in  htu  cerba,  and  there  can  be  no 
MX  that  the  ]>ubUe  mind  in  Ireland  is  as  litdo  reconciled 
to  any  system  of  inixod  education,  primary  or  aecondaryj 
i«itb»flbeen  at       tune  these  hundred  year?. 

.Moreover  it  is  taken  us  inlmitteil  ujioii  all  Lands,  and 
DOQe  are  more  forward  to  adroit  it  than  tiie  Comniis»ioucrs 
wlioM  report  we  are  eoDsideriug,  that  the  religious  element 
i«  in'Iii-jii'ii.-ali'o  to  every  well-onleivl  .-y.-ti-ni  of  education. 
^'c>w  aji  ekmeiiL  Lj  nut  only  u,  couotKurnL  part  of  any 
jubstance.butitLiapart  difTuiicil  in  no  niattcrwhat  proportion 
tlm>agbout  the  eolire  of  that  substance.    Oxygen  ia  an 
dcKMot  of  air  or  of  water,nor  can  you  tind  a  particle  of  air  or 
of  water,  hovr  sina!!  ?o  ever  into  wliii  li  that  element  (!oea 
not  enter.    In  like  luaaiier  it  we  ssuppuso  religion  lu  bv  an 
element  of  <■  !ut  ntiun  there  is  no  part  of  education  which 
religion  should  not  pervade  and  penetrate.    Ueligiou  ia 
not  properly  an  element  of  educadoa  if  it  be  laid  npon  a  shelf, 
or  turned  with  lie.  face  to  the  wall,  dujiug  the  gn  ater  imr- 
tioo  of  the  school  time,  and  just  ain-d  for  iiaii-an-iiuur  m 
tLe  course  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  of  the  week.    You  could 
not  aay  that  the  sprig  of  lavender  joa  throw  into  your 
drawer  to  kill  the  moths  ia  a  portion  of  yonr  drPSR,  and 
it  T('ni!J  be  equally  absurd  to  i*ay  tliat  ri  litrluii  (Ills  ia  ihe 
Nulioual  schools  the  place  .she  otigUi  to  occupy.  Boe  iiow  it 
is  with  the  Christian  Brotliei-s.    Ijook  at  their  reading 
hooks,   their   geographic:!,  their   hiatorie? ;  even,-thiiig 
it  infomed  by  a  regions  spirit.   That  spirit  is  professedly 
eicludod  by  the  Nahunal  ^ystt-iu.  uihI  ihen  lxru  the  Na- 
tional system,  great  as  arc  unr  ol'lij^'uliuiw  to  it,  does 
not  satisfy  the  legitimate  requirements  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant.    Mr.  Fersu^n  has  put  it  fairlv  and  forcibly 
ia  bit  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  National  Education  ia 
itelaDd  which  appears  in  our  head  list. 
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•"  If  it  he  asked,"  h«  »*y»,  "  I*  it  right  to  refuse  relief  in  an  hnnpitnl 
to  a  patient  who  will  not  lii>ten  to  our  spiritual  instruction  ? — or 
woulrl  it  be  endured  to  ohtrude  a  relitrious  lecture  at  the  horpitabl* 
board  of  a  friend  ?  I  ihouUI  aniwcr,  thai  an  hospital  is  founded  pro. 
fpRsedly  for  temporal  relief, — the  hospitable  board  ii»  spread  for 
f«!«tivily  ;  and  it  hegs  the  question  to  assume  that  a  school  i«  an 
institution  desi|n>ed  or  proper  for  secular  instruction  merely,  and 
not  for  education  in  a  sensu  that  comprvhendi  something  more 
than  fvcular  teaching.  Clergvtnen  and  Christian  laymen  are  all 
•greed  that  education,  without  reliKioux  inbtruction,  if  not  a  coo- 
tradii'lion  in  terras,  "an  unreality,"  i»  at  least  essentially  imperf«cl, 
anil  wanti)  its  better  part,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  reflecting  men 
think  it  positiTely  mischievous."  1 

We  frankly  acct^pt  this  atatcoient  of  the  case,  as  an  oxpn^s- 
sion  of  our  owii  viewa  iinil  of  the  views  of  tlie  country  i 
ginertiUy,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question,  how  are  those  | 
TiewB  to  Ikj  met  by  the  State,  we  are  beset  by  all  the  ditB- 
eulties  that  hare  tried  and  foiled  the  ingenuity  of  the  ^atcdt 
and  best  statesmen  of  the  country. 

Mr.lJuprlies  EUj.'|j^ests  the  adopt  ion  of  separate  edncalion.or 
the  "denominational  system,"  as  it  exi.-«t8  in  luiglnnd  under 
the  uiiuHtes  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  is  probably  th« 
simph'st  solnfionofthcdifficulty,andunderproperprocaution» 
would  no  doubt  content  and  jjratify  reasonable  men.  We 
have  aln-ady  expresf?ed  our  private  preference  for  thut 
system,  but  the  eieray  of  the  Irish  Establishment  look  fur 
fiometliing  very  diilercnt.  They  pronounce  in  favour  <if 
odiication  at  once  mixed  and  religious,  hut  they  must  b« 
the  compounders  themselves,  and  the  religion  must  be  of 
their  own  providing  b1.*o.  Nay,  they  protest  that  theiw  is 
the  only  true  mixture,  and  modestly  seek  tohave  it  prot*^!!'^ 
by  patent,  and  to  hove  the  apiworance  of  their  name  upon  the 
government  stamp.  Did  the  clei^'y  of  the  H^ftahlishnionl 
raen-Iy  seek  to  have  (he  advantages  of  the  National  system 
extended  to  their  schools,  on  the  understanding  that  flw 
tearhing  in  these  schools  should  be  purely  Protestant,  and 
that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  extended  to  Catholics,  we 
could  have  iKtfhing  to  object,  and  should  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  ;  but  their  object  is  very  different.  They  ask  to 
endow  side  liy  sidi'  with  the  National  schools  as  they  are 
constituted  at  pn-sent,  a  second  system  of  schools,  iulo 
which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  draw  (Jatholic  cliildrtm, 
and  subject  them  to  the  process  of  what  is  called  Pcriptural 
instruction ;  what  kind  of  instrucliouUiat  is  in  rcalitjwe  8b«ll 
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ferbps  he  able  to  collect  from  the  Report.    W'e  iiinv  have 

fiQt  tills  somewhat  broadly,  but  that  is  their  avowed 'dl.jfcf. 
a  other  words,  they  ask  an  endowment  for  the  Clmrrh 
EJucatiou  schools  oa  condition  of  their  adopting  the  book:! 
Md  subaiitlingf  to  the  inspwtion  of  the  National  Hoarvl,  but 
»t  all  bazarJa  pre««erTing  their  prwnnt  sy^tfin  of  rcli-^'ion.-* 
iijstniction,  according  to  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
minister  of  the  purisb  to  cause  the  Scriptiircfi  to  be  n  ad  in 
tbe  authorised  version,  and  to  give  Scriittnral  instrtn-tion 
ti'  the  pupils  of  all  denominations.  Such  is  the  substan^'c  of 
whatllr.  Ferguson  proposes,  and  (it  is  believed)  not  withf.iit 
I  sufficient  imprimatur  from  the  highest  I'rotc-:atit 
tttbority,  in  his  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  Natinnul 
Blufation.  which  was  published  shortly  k'forc  the  rep.  '!  t  <  >\' 
tie  Commissionera.    His  views  are  best  stated  by  him-'Pi'l". 

"R^rdinff  the  Nktional  {^Tstem  of  Education  as  a  willed  instiiu- 
fico  of  ilie  country,  itoing  a  great  deal  of  ifood  to  the  Hoinan  d 
tiolir  Pre'byterian  communitiea,  though  still  excluding  fmni  it, 
twtfJu  Mm*  imporUnt  aeclioon  of  each,  let  us.  ImiI)-,  con-i.l.  r 
•WtteranT  modification  or  enlargement  of  the  ivsteni  can— witlioiil 
•wwinp  or  endanjfvring  ita  eMcnIial  constitution,  or  infringing  the 

H*-"=J  righta  of  thow  who  have  already  joineil  it  admit  iIr'  cc>. 

IplUBO  of  the  EsUblished  Church— the  Weslevan  Mt  thodi>U— 
«*  Qiristiaa  Brotherhood — the  Sister*  of  Mercj  and  Charitv— 
•Mat  residue  of  the  Pretbjtt-riana. 

n«  arc  before  tho  public,  with  more  or  leas  of  authorilT 

aT*""''  ""^  P'*"  ■*»       which  Lord  Graiivillp, 

*■»  organ  of  the  Govemm«nt,  opened  to  the  Commillce  ot"  Ihe 
■wiaTLords  in  July.  1854.  He  suggested  that  the  Church  Kdu- 
waSaooU  (mentioned,  I  suppose,  tzempli  gratia)  should  receive 
P*h  of  ichool-booka  and  achool  requi»ite«  from  Ihe  National 
"•rt.  and  that  the  l>eDefit  of  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the 
*«t  and  accesa  to  iu  traiDlng.achoola,  should  bo  extended  lo 

TW  second  plan  waa  that  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derbv,  and 
••w  from  the  first  in  giving,  in  addition  to  these  adrantajri-,  un 
*«W»ce  to  the  teachers  for  the  actual  progrtsi  of  the  pupils, 
"■JOM  00  the  Ileporl  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Btiard. 

The  third  plan  wa«  that  »abmitled  br  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  House 
"•towmoMin  June,  1850.  It  aought  for  such  a  modificat-.m  of 
iT  Board  as  would  extend  the  adrantagcs  now  enji.vcd 

^•i»-»a»ted  aohouls  to  any  other  than  Tested  acliools,  what,  ver 
™J»t  he  th«  refrulafiotis  of  the  school  as  to  the  mode  of  riligious 
JW«ct»oo  :  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  child  should  be  required 
«*)trtlj  '"'■'""'••■•'•».  to  which  his  parcnt» 

We  cannot  collect  that  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  absolutely 
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iu  favour  of  any  of  those  plans,  but  all  of  them  em- 
body tliv  princtplu  that  by  State  siibrention.tho  Establiiihed 
clergy  sliould  be  enabled  to  force  what  is  almost  profanely 
styled  Scriptural  instruction  on  the  Catholics  attending 
their  schools.  At  present  Mr.  Stephens  commends  them 
for  their  liberality  in  admitting  Catholics  into  thoir  schools, 
and  pathetically  complains  that  tlieir  liberality  should  be 
drawn  into  a  pretext  for  contjacnting  their  endowmen**. 
Wehave  already  seen  the  truth  of  thiii  insinuation,  and  that  it 
is  of  about  as  sub-itantinl  a  texture  as  the  liberality  of  the 
patrons  of  Uie  Church  ii^lucation  schools. 

Now  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  tbo  Report  upon  th« 
Charter  Schools,  the  Commissioners  whom  we  have  alreadr 
quoted  spoke  in  exactly  tho  same  style  of  their  "liberality, 
although  the  teaching  in  those  scboolB  was  avowedly  as  hermit 
would  Ijccovertly  Protestant.  The  Established  clergy  do  much 
more  than  admit  the  poor  Catholics  to  tlieir  schools,  ihey 
exercise  all  their  influence,  and  all  the  intluencethey  can  com- 
mand to  draw  the  Catholic  children  from  the  Nation.nl  school, 
and  into  tlieir  own.  They  exact  one  only  condition  of  attend- 
ance, and  that  is  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  have 
they  exacted  tliisat  all  times.  TheCommissioneraoflSOC-lSco 
whom  Mr.  Ferguson  appeals,  and  with  some  reason,  as  the 
originators  of  the  present  National  System,  recommended  in 
their  fourteenth  report,  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
eohoolft,  supplemental  to  the  existing  parish  schools,  and 
the  governing  principle  of  which  should  be  a  total  abseote 
of  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  on  the  condi- 
tion, however  of  scripture  extracts  to  be  read  iu  couimoo 


a  proposition  of  extreme  liberality,  as  coming  from  two 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  together  with  Mr.  I/ivell 
Hidgcworth,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster ;  but  they  tacked  a  good 
consideration  to  itin  the  shape  of  additional  parish  schools,  so 
that  there  should  be  one  for  every  parish  in  InlflnJ 
under  the  care  of  the  Established  clergy.  Now  con^idf^ 
ing  that  many  country  parishes  in  Ireland  woulJ  not 
furnish  a  single  Protestant  to  the  projected  school,  ih* 
modesty  of  this  proposal  is  not  its  most  remarkable  featurf. 
and  Mr.  Foster  himself  dwells  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  Wr 
Comeille,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  "  There  are  part?  of 
Ireland,'"  he  writes.  "  whert;  the  population  is  alni'Mt  w- 
clusively  Roman  Catholic.     In  the  retunis  fnmi  fome 


This,  of  course,  wa«  considered 
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{  pari-bes  in  the  dioceae  of  Wntcrtbrd,  luuv  be  obser\'e<J  4(N» 
t'  »nJ  even  50U  gcliolars  witLout  a  sindc  I'rotestant  arnoti^ 
:  Item.  What  possible  inducement  cuulJ  the  CoiHniissionera 
hive  for  preferring  the  catablishinent  of  a  Proteatnnt  tu 
that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  iu  tho^e  places  ?" — Fonrtoenih 
:.'    R'port,  p.  345,  App.  H.    The  purish  tfcliool  exti'fisioa 

IKkmc  was  never  acted  upon  furwally,  although  it  vms 
farrieJ  out  to  soiu&  digreo  in  the  application  of  the  Lunl 
Iic'U(enant'B  school  fund ;  but  the  scriptiirc-eitrnct  noa- 
iriim  waa  tried  for  a  series  of  years,  ami  was  only  limiliy 
r.V'-O  up  just  before  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Whately  from 
>     the  .National  lioard. 

r      dome  Catholics,  and  erea  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  einntig 
s     il:it  there  waa  notliing  theologically  wrong  in  the  prjictice, 
(     Wire  induced  to  consent  to  it,  notwitliout  un  uneasy 
,     ot' compromise  and  dishonour.    But  at  length  the  tiiiii^^ 
broke  down  from  the  essential  weakness  of  its  prm- 
aplc.     It  broke  down   ia  ttie  ad^umptiuti  that  tlif 
Pwtastant  clergy  had  any  right,  under  any  circumstances. 
;    im  to  fiuggest  an  element  of  Catholic  education,  it 

Iibutt  conceded,  and  would  undoubtedly  bo  wrc$tod  to 
Meede,  what  was  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Primate  in  l  '^'J4 
*fc«  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  that  period,  "  .Ah  to 
^{aion.«i  to  whose  euperin  tendence  the  education  of  th<.' poor 
■wUbe  ciiiruBtc'd,  I  find  that  in  the  Kcport  of  thoCommi."- 
liBnitwas  the  intention  of  the  State,  the  statute  of 
fliWyVlIl.  and  Wm.  III.,  to  commit  thi.s  important  charge 
tttin  E»ta.bli3b«»d  clergy.  I  am  happy  to  exprcjs  my  ctaictir- 
iBee  m  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  i.i  not  only 
thttne  interpretation  of  tlie  etututes  referred  to,  but  the  ob- 
nou  nature  of  ihe  thing.  If  the  superintendence  uf  a 
Wional  system  of  moral  edncatioa  be  entrusted  as  a  duty, 
tie  obligation  naturally  dovolvca  upon  the  Kstablishe<l 
dfflgy  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 
ud  a  mark  of  public  confldeQCC,  they  seem  best  entitled  to 
noh  «  distribution."  .And  at »  later  date  ho  observes,  "  I 
i>*Te  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  a  former  letter,  and 
.  I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  repeat  it  now,  that  the  State, 
particularly  a  State  like  our?,  where  bo  much  depends  n{>on 
iwbhc  feeling,  has  an  immediute  interest  in  tho  moral  and 
•ocial  principles  of  ita  members,  that  this  interest  giv<  s  it  a 
tight,  or  nUner  imposes  upon  it  an  obligation  of  providing 
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a  system  of  natiooal  instruction,  and  that  the  trust  of  su- 
perintendim  the  system  is  moat  consistently  reposed  in  our 
Eitabiuhea  clcrfftf." 

Now,  to  defer  in  any  particular,  however  trifling,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Estahlished  clergy,  in  reapoct  of  the  rt'ligious 
education  of  Catholics,  would  be  to  admit  to  some  extent  that 
those  gentlemen  were  responsible  for  the  religious  education 
ofCatiiolics.  Butif  so.  it  would  come  to  be  asked in  what  right  i 
are  they  responsible?"  and  the  answer  toCatholies  would  bo — •  ' 
"in  virtue  of  yourown  rocopiition."  Scripture  extracts  are 
not  only  innocent  but  prohtable  ;  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic prayers  of  Catholics,  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  is  a  scripture 
extract ;  but  if  the  acceptance  of  a  scripture  extract  at  the 
hands  of  those  gentlemen  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
feudal  service,  nav,  a  sort  of  minor  or  incipient  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  kind  of  "  step  in  the  ri^ht  direction,"  then  it 
ceased  to  be  innocent,  and  became  infected  with  the  taint  of 
its  origin.    It  would  ^o  to  keep  up  the  desperate  delusion 
which  law,  or  the  fiction  of  law,  now  encourages  in  the 
Established  clergy,  namely,  that  they  are  the  pastors  of 
parishes  and  not  the  ministers  of  mere  congregations. 
Those  results  were  not  all  at  once  taken  in  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  at  Hrst  accepted  the  conditions  tendered, 
but  they  soon  came  into  evidence.  It  really  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  effect  much  in  the  way  of  projelv- 
tism  by  their  scriptural  mstniction  to  Catholics.  They  thinlc. 
however,  that  tney  have  attained  a  sufficient  triumph 
when  they  induce  a  poor  child  to  live  in  contempt  of  tlie 
directions  of  the  only  clergyman  he  thinks  himself  hound 
to  obey.    I'pon  the  evidence  of  this  Commission,  and  of 
lier  Majesty  s  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  the  Scrip- 
ture that  is  profanely  gabbled,  whether  as  a  lesson  or  a 

Sunitfhment,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Church  I'^lucation  fchool?, 
oes  not  seem  to  have  much  more  relation  to  the  rMi! 
thing  in  the  comprehension  of  its  reader,  than  the 
old  crambo,  "  fort«  dux  fel  flat  in  gtittur,"  has  to  the 
English  words  that  are  imitated  hy  its  sound.  We 
abstract  now  from  the  circumstance  that  by  Catholics  tlip 
authorised  version  read  in  the  church  schools  is  reganleJ 
as  falsified  of  purpose.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  a  ihinjj 
which  might  be  indifferent  or  praiseworthy  in  itself 
adopted  as  a  symbol  of  apostasy,  or  of  an  approximation  ar 
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Mdnceasion  to  it.  It  waa  not  more  c.aflcnliallv  wronjir  in 
tl*  ancient  Christiana  to  tiay  "  Douiinf  C»sar  ''or  "  Tolle 
impios,"  that  it  would  be  for  us  to  say,  "God  save  the  Quctn," 
or  "down  with  the  Sepoys."  Thero  was  no  nwrssary 
eril  in  throning  a  grain  of  lraukincen8e  iritu  the  tire  ur  in 
Ntinga  salt  c^e,  ua  there  is  no  original  harm  in  treading 
opon  two  sticks  set  crosswise  if  you  want  to  jtjet  admission 
to  Japan.  But  wiien  these  things  hod  an  accepted  $igniti- 
cance,  such  as  belong  to  the  reading  of  the  Seriutures  by  a 
Cttliolic,  under,  or  at  the  suggestion,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  desire,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  then  it  became  the 
Bime offence  in  the  ancient  Christian  to  comjily  witli  Ihcm 
th&t  it  ii  in  the  Catliolic  priest  or  layman  to  admit  in 
m  way  the  right  of  the  Protestant  authorities  to  inter- 
fffe  witli  Lis  flock. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  Borious  matter  to  be 
uken  iuto  account.    It  is  found  convenient  upon  questions 
cf  ihii  kind  to  treat  the  Protestant  clergynnm  in  Ireland 
13  an  abstraction.    What  is  the  incumbent  of  a  paric^h  in 
ti>e  abMract  ?    lie  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  with  a 
luversify  degree,  the  excellent  husband  of  a  comely  wife, 
father  of  a  blooming  family,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
■iMitwmctimea  of  a  modest,  sometimes  of  a  good  income 
•4  Bitter  whence  derived.    IIepreache«  in  a  Geneva  gown 
udbuda,  with  or  without  a  surplice  or  hood,  according  to 
'iflttteof  his  congregation,  lives  peaceably,  and  allows 
•flitr  people  to  do  the  same.    We  believe  that  to  be  an  aver- 

Je  Hmple  of  the  established  clerg^nuen  in  the  abstract, 
iiat  is  he  in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  lri.sh 
'If/gTinan  who  seeks  to  alter  the  National  System  ?  lie 
i<  a  man  who  lives  in  a  slate  of  active  hostility  with 
lie  Catholic  clergy  and  people  arround  him.  lie  gives 
^  name  and  subscription  to  one  or  more  societif'?, 
'hose  avowed  object  is  a  Protestant  propaganda.  He 
tirenlates  handbills  amongst  Catholics  inviting  them  to 
controversial  clussesiu  whicuitwillbeprovedf' GodmUint^.J 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  that  idolatry,  thefl  and  lying  are 
part  of  their  creed.  And  those  classes  ne  invites  them  "  f"p*»- 
daflr  and  affectionately"  to  attend.  From  his  pulpit  and  nis 
platform,  to  which  also  they  arc  specially  and  affectionately 
invited,  he  treats  them  to  eloquence  of  the  following  style, 
when  in  ^jK-aking  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church 
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lie  calif  it  "  A  consecrated  paste  and  water  hociisaed  by  the 
priest."  In  comniou  and  intimate  conversation  he  is  never 
known  to  apply  any  other  than  the  nickname  of  Romanist,  or 
Honiish,  or  I'apist,  to  the  Catholic  Communion;  and  in  public 
life,  with  a  few  hononrefl  exccpfioi  s,  he  is  the  nnnbashcdde- 
famer  we  have  described.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  th«t 
the  Catholic  clergy  could  yield  anything  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  rnen  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  indifferent  or  how 
praiticworthy  the  thing  might  be  in  itself.  It  is  not  at  their 
in.otuncc  at  all  events  the  National  system  can  be  set  a«ide. 
"  SihI  tali  dcdicatore  damnationis  nosfrsp  etium  gloriamur. 
Qui  enim  scit  ilium  intelligere  potest,  nonni.si  aliquod 
grunde  Ininnm  a  Nerone  daninatnm."  We  do  not  mean 
a  literal  application  of  this  tolerably  plain  Latin  of  Teriul- 
lian  to  the  Prote.«tant  clergy  of  Ireland.  That  body  contains 
some  venerable  and  great  names,  although  we  have  noi 
seen  from  any  one  of  them  a  repudiation  of  the  abominable 
ribaldry.the  unavoidable  defilement  of  which,  we  were  obliged 
to  extract,  from  a  writer  quite  nnlikc  TertuUian.  We  mean 
eimply  to  state,  that  any  proposition  coming  from  enemies 
»o  determined  cannot  be  well  meant,  well  understood, 
or  acccpte<l  at  all.  Let  them  keep  to  their  black  flaf, 
we  do  not  fear  it ;  but  let  us  have  no  piracy  under 
National  colour."!  at  all  events.  Con.«idering  the  authoritj 
under  which  Mr.Ferguson  is  supposed  to  have  put  forward  bi- 
views,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  one  or  two  nassi- 
ge«  from  his  pamphlet.  In  the  first  may  be  seen  what  ii 
the  real  grievance  of  the  I'rotestant  clergy  in  this  matter. 
It  is  that  Catholics  have  the  stron^liolds  of  education 
in  their  own  hand.s.  Iliat  they  arc  hrmly  intrenched  in 
aeveral  thousand  schools.  It  is  not  pretended  they  baTf 
encroached  upon  Protestant  ground,  but  the  complaint  a 
simply  that  they  are  the  guordians  of  their  own  schooli. 

Lapse  of  lime,  anJ  u.<n)fe  have,  in  a  manoer,  establithcd  the  pf»- 
M>nt  »;s(cin.  It  ha.4  conferred  ^reat  ail vantaf^  on  the  Roman  C»- 
thulic  population,  and  the  Stataha*  derired  corrwpooditig  advaoti^ 
from  it,  which  it  would  be  uowite  to  throw  away.  Anything  «hirii 
Would  annul  what  ha«  t>ren  done  since  1831,  hy  •upplving  the  Romta 
Cathnlic  pricithood  with  an  adequate  motive  and  moving  pow«r  to 
withdraw  the  Rnnian  Catholic  pupulation  from  the  Njitional  Scboob, 
woold  b«  regarded  a*  little  abort  of  *  Mtional  calamity.    Th«  prt- 
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Irltcf  ID  organiziiti  Stale  proMljrtiam  tuighl  b«  as  »puriou*  as  tlie 
fnitcil  lartriiJgct  of  the  Srpojr»,  but  it  might  he  one  which  woulij 
ruriJ>b  ut  af>(K-nl  to  the  iimiutt  «oul»  of  the  people,  and  kliould  not 
E^'hlN  be  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  exnggeratr,  and 
llitT«t'T  add  to  the  danger  we  fear  ;  let  us  not  so  far  give  war  in 
tuioruut  roUDtcIs  as  to  become  inson^ible  to  the  claims  of  jurticv  and 
iotere»ts  of  education.  To  propitiate  the  Uonian  Catholic  prie«t- 
bobd,  and  keep  tbeia  quiet,  it  is  not  wise  to  deliver  over  the  rising 
{(srrstion  of  our  Frotcbtant  brethren  to  their  mercies.  It  is  not 
Milf  an  unrighteous  but  a  dangerous  experiment  to  tal>e  the  educa. 
tion  of  the  country  altogetlK-r  out  of  the  hands  of  I'roti-^t:^)!  clergy- 
■eo  and  lajmen,  aud  commit  everjr  educational  stronghold  in  tiR- 
kitgdom  to  the  Soman  Catholic  prie»ts.  Wo  luftj  re»t  assured  that 
•lialrvcr  tbejr  inaj  threaten,  so  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priekts 
mirft  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  (^i-at  niajorilv  of  the  National 
Sdibuii,  it  will  uot  he  llii'ir  intrrr»t  tior  their  )<olic-r  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  them.  The  rebellion  against  the  Kildnrtvplace 
SckcKili  waa  because  the  priests  had  not  the  control  of  tlu'in.  As 
rq^ib  the  National  Schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  securelv  en- 
tlMirhcd  ia  more  than  3O0O  of  them  ;  and  the  danger  that  is  to  be 
Ufirrbciidrd  HOW  ia — that,  hf  practising  on  the  comprvAxihiliiy  of 
IM  Ubieriiiiient,  thejr  shall  get  the  coiiintand  of  all  the  schools,  and 
•f  lb«  entire  educational  uachiiierj  of  the  country  as  regards  prim- 
in  iaitroctioo.  Kach  freah  instance  of  undue  deffrcnce  to  their 
UImUi  inspires  tliem  the  more  with  an  inordinate  e»timatc  of  their 
Mwcr  sod  importance,  and  of  the  facilitjr  and  weakness  of  the 
Uanmmexit ;  it  raises  their  expectations,  and  increases  their  de. 

IW  Decrees  of  the  Svnod  of  Thurles,  and  the  Pastorals  of  the 
flMiLegat«,  indicate  a  determinatiun  on  the  part  of  thv  Roman 
GnaTic  hierarchy  to  effect  a  total  overthrow  of  the  system  of  Na- 
iMil Education  from  its  two  fundamental  bases— first,  as  a  system 
tlwixed  education  of  Protestants  and  (}jitbolics  ;  secondly,  R»  a 
ijttm  of  secular  itiitnietion  sanctified  by  a  mural  and  religious  ele- 
■mt.  Stalesmun  may  disregard  these  fulminations,  and  imagine 
tku  becaiiM  tbcy  outrun  the  sympathies  of  the  luity  and  inferior 
dvgy.  and  even  outrage  the  proprieties  of  educated  and  indt  pcndeoi 
Bun  Calbolics,  tbey  are  vain  and  harmless  as  stags  thunder.  No 
Ifcatcr  mistake  could  posMbly  take  potlcMiion  of  the  mind:  these 
itcrtcs  are  working  their  way,  aoa  accoinpli»binff  their  purpose 
iilsBtly  but  surely.  Tlie  moral  and  religious  element  they  have 
Iwuslted  ;  and  ibe  Roman  Hierarchy  are  now  struggling  to  ■n>ulate 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  wholesome  iuriucncet  of  com- 
■snicaliuD  with  ProlesUiit  patrons  aad  leathers.  The^  are  Iramp- 
ilif  sot  every  trace  of  mixed  education;  and  the  National  Board 
•ems  to  be  conspiring  to  the  siune  end,  by  excluding  its  warmest 
and  beu  friends.  The  result  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  the 
tcbools.  The  vi sled  schools— the  Appropriate  seats  of  mixed  edu- 
calioo,  and  the  proper  sphere  fur  rwligious  neutrality — ar«  rapid!; 
giuDg  pUoe  to  the  iton-resled  school,  which  ia  e«s«ntiaily  denouii- 
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national  and  exclusive.  Out  of  51912  National  Scti»ols,  in  tlie  Tear 
no  more  than  15*26  were  vested.  Out  of  154  new  ichuoU 
added  in  that  jear,  but  17  were  vested  ;  while  of  the  old  v«r>ted 
iichooU  an  unusually  large  number  had  been  in  that  jear  1655  »u*- 
pended  or  struck  of!  the  rolls. 

The  next  extract  will  show  that  the  Protestant  clercy  aim 
at  an  entire  supremacy  over  parental  and  family  authority, 
and  that  the  parent  must  have  no  conscience  in  presence  uf 
the  patron  of  a  school. 

Rut  then  the  scruples  of  the  clergT  of  the  Establinhed  Church  are 
so  clearly  inconsistent  with  relif^ious  liberty,  and  so  plainly  in  dero- 
gation ot  parental  aulhorit;,  that  thej  cannotbe  entertained  or  couu- 
tenanced  for  a  moment.    The  parent  must  he  the  judge  as  to  what 
is  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  nis  child  :aiid  if  ho  objects  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  objection 
roust  be  attended  to.    This  is  true, — neither  Christianitj,  nor  Pro- 
testantism, nor  Scriptural  knowledge,  can  or  ought  to  be  diffused  b; 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  interference 
with  the  religious  scruples  of  Boman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  But 
there  majr  be  another  side  to  the  shield  ;  and  we  shall  fall  into  error  if 
we  look  exclusively  at  the  braxen  side,  and  overlook  that  there  is  a 
golden  side  as  well.    The  relation,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
patron  to  his  school,  ma;  b«  taken  to  be  the  golden  side ;  while 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pupil  and  the  parent  are — not  in 
point  of  actual  inferiority  or  comparative  unimportance — the  braiea 
side.    A  school  requires  something  more  than  CKioks,  and  maps,  and 
A  salary  for  a  teacher  ;  these  are  not  its  most  essential  or  valoahle 
elements.    It  requires  pupils,  an  intelligent  and  proper  in!>tructor, 
organiaation  discipline,  management  and  a  manager.    Nobody  for 
»  mnment  suppoaes  it  to  be  possible  to  concede  to  the  parent  of  each 
child  in  a  village  school  the  ri((bt  to  direct  the  naturu  or  amount 
of  the  secular  instruction  bis  child  is  to  receive,  or  to  select  the  booLi 
to  be  used  or  omitted.    Sir  Thomas  Rcdington  (a  Roman  Catbulie 
Commissioner  of  National  Education)  says  : — •'  The  parents  cannot 
exclude  from  the  hour  of  combined  instruction  any  book  except  tb< 
•  Scripture  Extracts'  and  the  •  Rook  of  Sacred  Poelry.'  "—"Evi- 
dence," p.  069,  Q.  5213.    True  it  is,  when  wo  come  to  religious  in- 
struction, the  motive  and  the  excuse  for  parental  interference  be- 
come higher  and  stronger  ;  but  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
on  the  part  of  the  patron,  becomes,  in  the  same  degprce,  more  in- 
tense and  imperative?  and  if  every  parent  were  to  exercise  the  right 
to  enter  into  every  school  that  he  meets,  and  arbitrarily  to  cut  th« 
course  of  instruction  short  when  it  ceases  to  be  •«cular  ;  and  to  "  de- 
mand" and  "  insist  upon" — for  such  are  the  phrases  used  to  eipre** 
the  parental  right — tne  patron  giving  so  mucn  as  the  parent  pleiw* 
and  no  more :  thia,  instead  of  oeing  religious  liberty,  may  becoma 
the  rankest  tyranny  and  license,  and  would,  in  fact,  compel  Piaay 
a  patron  to  dispense  what  he  mukt  unaffectedly  regard  in  bis 
science  to  be  nothing  less  than  moral  poiaoa,  without  its  moral  *»• 
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tid«t(.  So  long  u  the  school  is  the  school  of  the  y.-ttinnul  noanl — 
ub  the  case  of  the  MoUi'l  and  Vt-stvd  SchooU— tlie  jian  nt  li;is  s 
ref  t  to  n5e  it  on  such  ternii  n»  the  State,  which  is  the  (i.ilr'in, 
fl(i*et;  but  of  the  Non -vested  Schools  we  arc  told,  on  the  hi|;ht!St 
sathoritT,  that  theT  «  are  not  so  much  the  Schools  of  the  Govprn- 
BMut  as  of  local  patrons  and  inana;;ers,  who  suhmit  voluntnriir  ti> 
WTtain  regulations  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the 
GiirprnnicnL''  The  education  given  in  these  Sohnnis,  ihouirh  su. 
periotended  and  assisted  by  the  State,  is  proviiU-d  through  tht^  iri- 
itrumi'ntality  and  on  the  responsibility  of  thi'in<lividual  patron.  lU' 
tl or>e  appoints  the  roaster,  and  is  the  party  answerable  bef'>ro  Ci.id 
ui'i  mta  for  the  education  which  each  child  receives  in  the  .Sclm^jl  : 
ta'i  tberefora  it  is  the  moral  right  and  dutf  of  the  patruti  to  scv  that 
whiNter  education  is  given  in  the  School  is  propt-r  and  wholesomi?, 
setpnltD?  to  the  measure  of  his  judgment  and  coiif  cience.  When  wo 
■fealt  of  Doa.interferencc  in  religious  nutters  there  ou^ht  to  he  some 
Mtulity  and  reciprocity  in  it  ;  and  the  parent's  unquestionabio 
f^gfct  to  direct  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child  must  be  excrcijcd 
iaeoDsisteDcy  with  the  patron's  correlative  right  to  give  ouch  in-* 
Mraetion  as  be  believes  to  be  proper,  and  nunc  other.  It  would 
■kIt  be  ao  extravagant  price  for  the  highest  contribution  the  lto.ard 
CMM  male  to  a  patron's  school,  to  rt^oire  that  the  direction  of  the 
fitToo's  conscience  should  b«  (abmitted  to  every  pea.Hant  in  his 
Migllboarhood. 

Oar  next  extract  take*  U3  over  the  pleasant  9ul>joct  of 
4»  undoubted  poverty  of  the  Established  Churcb,  uml 
with  the  merry  conceit  of  its  carelessness  about 
iwdytism.    It  will  serve  to  beguile  tho  scrioustiesa  of 
<W|Bieral  subject. 

/<ksi  b«vn,  and  may  be  again  urged,  that  possibly  Roman  Catholic* 
*MU  be  under  a  ilisadvantage  in  this  open  competition,  because  that 
schools  may  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  and  so 
(HlWto  offer  unfair  inducements  in  the  shape  of  fooa  and  clothing 
Mtdiildren  who  froqiMnt  them.  To  this  tho  answer  teems  to  be, 
Itf  Vtte  grant  from  the  Board  to  any  Prote.itant  school— whether 
iiMHMlion  with  the  Board  under  its  existing  plan,  or  under  any 
|Npnd  plaa— ahould  hv  abused,  it  can  bo  withdrawn.  Thi-  most 
iWid  uanvrations  appear  still  tu  be  current  in  regard  to  the  re« 
■WMiof  tbe  E*tabli«he<l  Church.  They  were  formerly  reckoned  by 
■■IBeM.  The  gross  parochial  income  is  about  X36T,00(),  and  aflfurds 
io  «m1i  bnie€c«a  clergyman  an  average  income  of  about  £\90,  K'aving 
6«bS00  to  300  incumbents  with  less  than  XlOO  per  annum.  Two 
preort.  on  the  groM  parochial  ii>come  (the  inaiimuro  impost  con- 
^■■llated  by  the  Conmiaiioners  of  1806  for  schools)  would  give  no 
■Mvtfaaa  £7140  per  anDnm,  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  I'xu^'gcr- 
■iMototay  that  three  time*  that  amount  is  contributed  by  the  clergy 
l«tbe  support  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  After  all,  the  scliooN  ar« 
h  a  UogoMhing  condition,  and  there  seems  little  available  for  bribes. 
Asngwds  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  every  person  must  see  that 
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the  great  topcriority  of  nun>b«ri  on  the  part  of  the  Rontan  Calbolies 
oiiglit  mure  than  cn-iipriiaato  an)r  iina^naMe  lUfH-rioritv  of  «eahh  od 
the  part  of  the  Prote«tanl«.  A  tchool  lupijorteii  hy  fifty  or  iixly 
children,  each  payiiigr  even  a  penny  a  week,  will  in  ordinary  r»»r* 
have  a  more  lubstantial  and  reliable  endowment  than  one  di-pendin^ 
on  the  prvcarlou*  beni'vulcncs  of  a  few  wealthy  patron^^.  Undrr 
Lord  Derby '»  plan,  tlic  more  nuroeroDi'ly  atl^nded  schools  wouiJ 
have  the  (greater  number  of  chances  of  support,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ficiency allowances.  Besides  all  this,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
creiiiiing  rapidly  in  wealth,  intelligenc«,  and  independciK-c  ;  tbey  not 
only  «rrct  ro*t1y  cathedrals,  and  chapels,  and  hospitals,  bat  bat* 
evt  u  atpirrd  to  found  an  University,  to  supersede  that  of  iho  Quetn, 
anil  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  a  more  judicious  administration  of 
the  fundi  of  the  Nationel  Board,  the  Roman  Catliolic  body  could  b* 
brou|jht  to  give  more  liberal  contributions  to  the  National  Schools 
tluti  I  hey  do  at  present 

Tlie  last  extract  we  furnish  is  a  specimen  of  a  practice 
rcfcrnblc  perhaps  to  Mr.  Fcrgason'd  I'orenaic  habita,  accord- 
ihff  to  wliicli  it  bocoiuos  tlie  duty  of  couuscl  in  a  losing 
case  to  abuse  the  opjiositc  uttomey. 

I  have  eodeavnured  to  show  how  far  th*  Fundamental  Rulet  tf 

the  National  Board,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  were  in  ae- 
cordance  with  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  1806,  and  necesssn 
in  .1  plan  of  education  of  Roman  Catholics  nndertakrn  by  a  Prot«- 
tanl  Oovornincnt.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  application  of  tbne 
same  rules  to  thu  Parochial  and  Scriptural  Schools  was  sgaiiut 
the  views  of  these  CouimissioDcrs  ;  was  open  to  grave  objectioiu  of 
•  substantial  character,  on  the  ground  of  duty  and  conscience  ;  »•» 
uncalled  for  by  any  wise  purpose;  and,  that  while  It  has  been  s 
source  of  painful  and  gratuitous  irritation,  and  of  injurious  d- 
elusion,  it  has  in  its  resulti)  gone  far  to  defeat  the  legitimate  aim  as^ 
object  of  the  rules  theiD.seUes  I  have  shown  that  their  application 
was,  as  to  a  rou.>iderable  number  of  the  schools,  nugatory,  and  a«  t« 
some  of  them — the  Convent  Schools—  illusoiy  and  inischievous,  aixl 
that  tliero  was  no  semblance  of  fair  dealing  in  aiding  schools  of  «o 
exclusive  and  sectarian  a  character,  and  refusing  aid  to  the  $cri»> 
tnral  and  Tarochial  i^chools;  and  lastly,  I  trust  I  have  made  tat 
propotiiion  clear,  that  a  per>istcnce  in  the  pre.<ent  course, — wliib  it 
tends  more  and  more  to  depress  and  deteriorate  the  stauUard  of  ns- 
tiunal  education,  to  alienate  its  be^t  friend:>,  to  divorce  the  Cbarcli 
of  Rngland  and  Ireland  from  its  co-operation  with  the  State,  to  ti- 
pel  ihoMS  of  its  clergy  and  laily  «  Im>  bad  confidingly  trusted  th* 
Board,  anil  to  obstruct  the  advancement  and  lower  the  social  f«^' 
tion  of  the  poor  Protestants, — wholly  fails  to  propitiate  or  to  sst»l> 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Having  for  the  la>t  five-aoii- 
twenty  years  done  no  little  service  to  that  Church  in  sheltering  tk* 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  influence  of  Scriptural  Ught  aud  tnlt, 
It  IS  now  being  made  the  slave  of  a  more  UDcompromi^iiig  aud  exartiog 
task-master,  who  banishes  cuntcmptuously  the  mild  eleueot  of  Mrtl 
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uJ  rfl'^iou*  iiutruction  AS  if  heretical  ;  who  rij^orouslv  int'Tdi<-t« 
rfl'pMU  communion  will)  I'nitcitant*,  in  respect  even  uf  tlif  rmli- 
trials  of  their  common  Cliristi.tnitr  ;  aixl  wouM  lain  coiiv<  rt  (he 
N'^lioDal  Schools  of  Ireland  Into  nurseries  of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
aJtra-nootanism. 

Itu  not  to  be  supposed  that  3Ir.  Ferguson  ha<  any  more 
distinct  conception  of  what  "ultramontani3m"ineani3thrin  he 
laJofthemeaiiinjjof  the  word"  Cateolmmen,"  when  lir  ap 
pli  it  to  Dean  ileyler,  or  than  he  hai  of  a  f'roat  many  ■  it  lior 
things  which  lie  has  noticed  in  hij  pamphlet.  Certainly 
tkre  ts  no  lad  under  the  care  of  the  Cliri.-<tian  nrothrr.->,  or 
pnjbably  on  the  tliird  form  of  a  National  Srliool,  wlio  <I  ms 
Dot  Qflderatand  the  term  so  comically  applied  by  Mr.  Fi-r- 
yi'io.  The  circumstance  perfectly  illu.-'tratei  the  irnvin- 
reni'ince  of  u?ing  words  wluch  connect  themselves  wifli  no 
duiinct  idea  in  your  mind.  But  as  Mr.  Ferj^uson  was 
Tiling  for  a  Public,  who  knew  perhaps  alinosl  less  about 
tboM  matters  than  ho  did  himself,  ho  aete<l  jnilici  ui-ily 
pwliap'  in  the  use  of  those  mysterious  terms.  This  vigo- 
nms  pelting  with  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  four  and  livo 
lyMk-s  respectively  mijjht  possibly  make  us  waver  in  y)ur- 
po*e  did  we  not  happen  to  understand  the  word?,  justns  onr 
••ailanla  happen  not  to  understand  them.  And  we 
klppen  to  imacrstand  their  tactics  likewise.  We  know 
w  the  monies  coming  from  "  the  princely  munilicenco 
rftie  Lord  Primate"  and  of  other  lonls  and  ladies,  which 
fcaow  held  suspended  in  the  Cliurch  Education  Society  : 
••old  by  the  infuaion  of  parliamentary  coin  bo  precipitated 
•pon Catholic  porrrty.  We  know  well  that  as  soon  lis  the 
Indt  now  applied  in  sustainment  of  the  things  culled 
■JkwIb,  should  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  application  of  parlia- 
■eatary  funds  to  the  same  object.they  would  be  thrown  upon 
ftesonl-market,  and  knowing  this  we  are  perfectly  reriolute 
■ddccided  to  prevent  it. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  desire  to  sec  the 
diildren  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  beloajjin"; 
to  the  humbler  classes,  in  their  present  lament uhlo 
»t»te  of  ignorance.  Wa  shall  have  to  meet  them 
iatfter  life  aa  mechanics,  or  as  law  clerks,  or  nierchunts' 
darki,  or  petty  sessions'  clerks,  or  shopmen,  ns  soldiers,  or 
Mn-commis«ionod  officers  ;  an<l  it  can  be  no  gain  to  ns  that 
Ihev  shonld  be  illiterate  and  ill-bred  as  they  arc.  The  truth 
U  their  ministers  do  not  care  about  t/icm.  Thev  not  so 
much  seek  to  elevate  the  Protestant  pupils  to  ourl-^ve!.  ns 
oup  children  down  to  theirs.    They  h:ivc  utterly  and 
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totally  nrgl«'c(eJ  their  schools,  and  upon  that  very  nedeet 
tiny  ground  a  claim  to  drive  us  from  what  they  call  ihc 
strongholds  of  education.  It  is  too  lato  for  ibem  to  plead 
poverty.  The  statistics  of  this  report  show  tJiat  the  pari*h 
schools  are  poorly  endowed,  that  is  to  say  poorly  endowed 
by  the  Slate.  The  State  ollered  theui  conditions  which  we 
and  the  Presbyterians  reconciled  it  to  our  conscience  to 
accept,  althoHgh  wc  do  not  like  tlicm  in  the  least.  TLe 
Protestants  of  the  Establishment  have  not  chosen  to  do  so; 
but  they  might  have  liad  i/ooJ  scliools  of  their  own,  had 
they  been  thai  way  inclined.  According  to  their  own  boastful 
assertion,  wlienever  it  aTi.-iwera  their  purpose  to  make  the 
ossertiun,  the  Protestants  of  tlie  Estaiblished  Church  bare 
five-.-ixtba  of  the  property  of  the  country  ;  and  their  Church 
itself  isknown  to  be  endowed  as  no  otherChurch  in  the  world 
is  endowed.  The  cnnitc  may  have  less,  and  the  rector  may 
linvo  niore,aud  the bishopmay have  souiethiug startling;  (we 
havenotbingto  say  to  the  division  of  thes|)oil),LutthcircIiurcb 
is  at  our  expense  the  richest  in  (he  world.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that  if  thev  cared  for  education  there  is  anything  to 
intcrforc  with  ibeir  making  their  schools  respectable,  if  not 
eijual  in  merit  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ?  They 
send  round  the  begging  box  in  Kugland  for  missions  to  the 
Eonian  Catholics,  while  thev  allow  their  own  schools  to 
starve  for  want  of  support.  The  small  number  of  Protestant 
children  in  u  parish  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  for  when 
by  accidonlnl  zeal  in  a  rector,  or  by  accidental  qualilications 
in  a  teacher,  good  instruction  is  providctl,  we  find  a  pariah 
schoul  successful  witii  no  more  than  twenty -eight  pupils  on 
the  ndl.*  The  disgraceful  condition  of  these  schools  can  be 
attributed  to  nothing  else  than  the  neglect  of  (ho  Protestaiit 
clergy,  not  as  individuals  j)erhaps,  but  certainly  as  a  body — 
pos-ibly  not  thrtnigh  inclination,  but  undeniably  through 
policy.  We  shall  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  church 
whose  internal  jjoveriunent  is  in  the  most  abject  subjection 
to  the  State  ;  a  cimrch  that  cannot  frame  a  collect  without  on 
onler  in  council ;  that  cannot  hold  a  synod  without  iucurriog 
the  penalties  of  pnemuuire  ;  and  that  has  not  virtue  to  incur 
any  penalty  whatever — a  cliurch  that  dares  not  attempt  the 
most  insignificant  act  of  self  govemment,and  cares  not  to  doit 
even  if  it  durst — a  church  that  will  accept  any  bishop,DOiDat- 

*  FrethforJ  Parochinl  Sclioui,  County  uf  Kilkenny,  soc  toI.  Ui.,  Ttl>ic 
of  ScliuoU  aud  Endowiucatt,  (i.  149. 
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terwhat  his  tenets,  at  tlie  onler  of  ih*;  i?(ate — we  iiitit?!  not 
beliere  that  such  a  church  would  object  to  fituto  contr.il  in 
tiw  boon  at  which  it  may  (ii8pen.<<c  rclig'jou.s  instruction  to 
ndsb  children  if  the  reli<]^iou8  inHtruction  Lnd  rcTerence  to 
Frotestanta  only,  and  were  a  matter  of  jiun-ly  internal 
~  '  (line.  Were  that  soProtestanls  wouliino  niororequirt'tu 
interfere  with  the  dii^ciplineof  aniitionul  ccliool  than  with  tliut 
of  a  regimental,  a  prison,  or  workhonne  Hchnol.    The  truth 
if,  tliat  eooner  than  deny  theinselres  the  plensiirc  of  tor- 
menting the  conscience,  of  Catholics  whom  the  law  prepo?- 
terooBly  call  their  parishioners,  the  clergy  of  t lie  K.stnt)!i.*heil 
Qmch  neglect  their  schools  in  order  to  run  after  proselyte:*. 
Motinng  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  description  given  by 
ti»e  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Conimi.«>?ionerR  of  the 
idiools  under  tbo  superintendence  of  the  Kstnblishcd  clergy. 
Wedonot  care  to  resort  to  the  stage  trick  of  panilk-l  cohnnns ; 
fection  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  too 
known  to  roqoire  the  benefit  of  coutn»t,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  management  of  their 
own  schools  by  the  established  clergy,  upon  which  they 
fcondaclaim  to  occupy  the  strongholds  which  are  w'cupied 
bv  Catholics  in  the  education  not  of  Protestants  children  but 
n  their  own.    We  give  one  or  two  samples  from  several 
I,  and  we  have  taken  those  with  a  few  exceptions 
at  random. 

Ommelsk :  Powtrttovn  SeSouL — There  wer«  onlv  two  children 
(bati)in  tbp  school  on  thed^y  of  ui;  ri«it,  who  wpre  li-jtriiitig  to  ruAii. 
tnunintd  thrin,  and  found  their  roadinx  bad  ;  they  wore  al'le  (u 
'i>*0  wordi  of  one  ajllable  onlr.    The  school  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 

H««*diaacb  neglected  [lOth  of  August,  1866  ] 

Omaurre  Fanickial  Schoitl.—l  cxiiuiioed  a  class  (the  inou  mU 
kjijctd  in  tb«  school)  of  three  girU  and  two  boys,  in  English  dic- 
BMbu,  parsing,  and  geographr.  In  writing  from  dictation  two  ac> 
^Htard  theinselTes  tolerably  well  ;  the  rest,  rery  badly.  None  of 
^Bn  were  abl«  to  pane  a  sentence,  or  even  to  distinfruish  thu  parts 
^Wapeech.  In  (geography  the  answering  was  tolerable. — [4th  August, 
~  1816.] 

OutUtmoek,  Panchiat  Boyi'  and  Otrit'  ScAovU^ — These  schools 
>^}oy  froin  eiidowtnent  a  very  large  annual  income.  Do  the  (lublic, 
''loi,  receive  a  beni  Ht  commensurate  with  the  i  xtent  of  the  endnw^ 
mt?  This  question  must,  I  apprehend,  Ike  answered  in  the  nega> 
■r.  The  schoob,  whether  as  regards  the  amount  or  quality  of 
Mtniction  given,  are  by  tio  means  above  the  average  of  other 
'  vochial  schools  which  do  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  their  endow- 
■■xAt  Nothing  is  taught  but  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading, 
•ritiag,  grammar,  geo^aphy,  and  arithmetic — no  luathematicSi  men- 
•uratioo,  or  book-keeping. 
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With  lo  Urge  an  income  appllcabi*  to  the  tapport  of  the  Kboob, 
one  would  hare  expected  that  the  c  xcluiiro  •ervices  of  a  teacher  wouM 
at  least  hare  been  secured.  This  doe«  not  appear  to  be  the  cair.  *o 
far  a*  the  muter  is  concerned.  He  is  not  onlr  parish  clerk  sod 
sexton,  but  al.v)  clerk  of  a  savings'  bank.  It  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  latter  empiovment  onljr  occupies  an  hour  a-week  of  the  school 
time,  and  that  Juring  that  period  the  children  are  catechlM?d  b«  tb* 
curate  of  the  parish.  It  would  be  better,  however,  that  his  tiitirt 
time  were  devoted  to  the  school,  the  emolumunts  accruing  from 
which,  to  him  and  his  wife,  are  ample. 

I  examined  a  mixed  class  (consisting  of  the  mt»t  advanced  bnu 
•nd  girls  from  each  school)  in  reading,  geography,  graramer,  arilL 
luetic,  and  English  history.  The  proKciency  displared  in  reading 
and  geography,  was  only  middling,  and  in  grammer  fow.  In  hutorj 
and  mental  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  fair. 

The  amount  of  ini>truclion  given  is  quite  inadequate  ;  it  sboold 
embrace  some  mathematics,  mciuuration,  and  book-keeping.— [^ib 
Octol.tr,  I»56.] 

Clvularf,  Parochial  SehaaJ.— From  Mr.  Litton's  register  of  the 
Lord  Lii-utenaot's  School  Fund,  it  appears  that  a  g^onl  of 
X93  6s.  :2d.  was  approved  of  on  condition  of  private  contributioiM  to 
the  amount  of  X144,  and  a  site  being  granted  by  Mr.  Vemoa ;  but 
that  Mr.  Vernon  who  was  to  make  the  grant  died,  leaving  a  son  tto 
years  old  ;  and  a«  nothing  further  is  said  on  the  subject,  we  are  li-ft 
tu  the  inference,  that  no  conveyance  of  the  site  was  ever,  in  fact, 
executed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  money  was  issued  from  th« 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund.  The  supply  of  books  and  school  requisitfs 
is  verr  deficient ;  there  is  no  report-buok  or  time-table  kept  in  ih« 
•cliool  ;  there  are  no  examinations  of  the  scholars,  and  no  premiiuai 
allowed,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  euihracing 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic)  is  quite  too  limited.  Evea  is 
the  branches  taught  the  state  of  instruction  waf  very  indifferent.  In 
the  boys'  school  or  senior  room  I  found,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but 
Iwu  pupils  present,  of  whoiu  one  only  was  ablu  tu  read.  I  ezamineil 
bim  along  with  four  other  boys  and  two  girls  (selected  from  the  female 
school  or  junior  room)  ;  of  these,  only  three  made  any  attempt  tX 
reading — the  rest  wore  obliged  to  spell  the  words  before  pronouucicg 
them.    One  alone  could  answer  any  quostiuos  in  arithmetic. 

The  condition  of  the  school,  il»  I  saw  it,  is  by  no  means  creditabit 
to  a  locality  so  wealthy  and  highly  favoured  as  Clontarf.  It  *iU 
hardly  be  credited  that  needlework,  so  important  to  children  io 
their  rank  of  life,  is  not  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  school,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  the  necessary  materials  (20th  October,  I8i6.] 

Uathntickaet  SchooL—1\\«  state  of  this  school  was  wholly  unsalis- 
factory.  Of  books  and  school  requisites  thcr«  was  a  very  deficient 
supply.  No  report  book  was  kept,  and  there  was  do  record  of  the 
daily  attendance  of  the  schoUrs.  I  exatuined  a  class  of  six  (eofo- 
prisinjg  three  boys  and  thn  e  girls),  being  the  most  advanced  io  tin 
school,  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geography.  They  read  (from  th» 
Dublin  Reading  Book)  very  badly.  None  of  them  were  able  to  pars*, 
Mid  in  geography  only  two  we're  abl«    to  answer  any  qncsti<ii» 
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udrTto  tbcir  knowledfre  vm  of  the  most  limited  cbtraclcr.  N'<-i. 
tlnr  book-kMpiDg  Dor  nienturation  ia  taught  in  the  »cli<iol,  mhI  (here 

■MooiT  ooe  DOT  U-arniti^  Euclid  [I7tli  October,  I8A0.] 

SL.  Andnw't  Puroehial  GirW  Scoool. — Tlie  state  of  pdtintinn  in 
Ikiiirbool  *as  anaatiifaotorv.  The  reading:  of  the  iHrls  whom  I 
tiUDiDrd  was  bad,  their  Lnowledgn  of  graininAr  Tvrv  liuiit<;<l,  and  in 
tiplaioiofr  the  meaning  of  wordi  very  little  inlelligenr*  unit  ex- 
hinlri  ;  in  geographer  th«  ankwiring  was  better. — [8th  Octuber, 
ISJC] 

iUilytar  Scioei. — There  were  but  two  cbildren  preient  nn  ih>> 
onaiiun  of  mr  visit,  and  they  could  ooIt  spell  words  of  one  n^llable. 
The  icbool  appeM-ed  at  a  low  ebb — [-270)  May,  IK5A.] 

A'mu,  Paruehiai  Bftft'  School. — I  examined  tbree  boj%  (l>eing  the 
no«t  ulvanced  clau  in  the  school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  re- 
lult  *a«  hj  no  mr-ans  favourable.  Of  Knglith  biMnrpr  they  had  rery 
trintj  knowledge;  but  in  geography  tbeir  answering  wn«  better. 
Onlfone  bc>v  in  the  school  was  learning  Euclid,  and  he  knew  but 
tttii  of  it.— {2nd  June,  1856.] 

i\«as,  ParoeJtiaJ  Girls  ScAool. — This  school  is  in  a  low  ronditinn. 
Tlw  cbildrcn  whom  I  exaniined,  though  the  most  advanced  in  the 
Kbool,  rea<i  bAtlly,  and  were  quite  ignurant  of  gvogrnpbt.  In 
sHibmetic  their  knowledge  did  not  estenil  beyond  the  inulli|ilication 
tsMe.— [-.tod  June.  1856.] 

Kilkamy,  SHb»ertf>tian,  J9uy«' &A<ki/.— As  regards  the  stale  of  in- 
Mrartion,  this  school  is  almost  as  backward  a*  any  1  havp  visited. 
KothiBg  could  be  more  imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading  of  the 
advaaeed  pupils,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of 
pning,  or  of  their  having  studied  English  grammar.    I  was  told, 
for  instance,  tbait  in  the  phrase  "  former  time  "  "  fnrmer  "  is  an  ad- 
terb,  and  ■'  time  "  another  adverb  ;  nor  could  any  one  in  tl>e  fourth 
oribird  tin*,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "recent."  The 
general  amwering  in  gi-ograpby  was  more  satisfsrtorr,  but  in  ariih- 
Mic  the  pu[>ila  had  ils  little  knowledge  of  principles  b<>re  as  i  have 
■H  with  anywhere.    The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars  is 
(UUisfa.    1  hardly  ktiow  how  to  account  for  the  great  ignorance  ob. 
Mrvahle  in  this  school.    The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  cer- 
tainly small,  but  not  subject  to  the  some  fluctuation  as  in  country 
ilittrtcta,  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  smallest  degree  of  regu- 
Urity  ;  and  inferior  as  are  the  books  in  the  bands  of  the  papils,  1 
ksf*  met  with  schools  less  advantageously  circumslan^eil,  where 
very  much  more  seemed  to  hate  been  learned.    This  I  am  inclined, 
•berever  it  occnrs,  to  attribute  to  the  acddent  of  the  sclirKtlraaster 
l>eing  above  the  averse  of  parish  clerks,  although  the  Icvt-I  is  very 
saiform  ;  but  with  inferior  books,  ill-informed  teachers,  nnd  in«pt>c- 
tran  nrralting  in  the  promotions  I  have  everywhere  had  to  notice, 
«*  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  very  different  state  of  thing.— I'ind 
July.  1850  J 

kiikenmf,  Sttbteriptinn,  Oirli  School  I  examined  the  most  a<l- 

•kboed  pupils  of  the  twenty-one  present.  Tbeir  style  of  n-ading  was 
bad,  and  their  knowledge  of  parsing  very  imperfect,  although  much 
nperior  to  that  of  the  buys.    Tbeir  manner  of  writing  from  dictation 
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wM  tediout  and  sloven  It.    In  out  tentonce  there  were  mtct&I  fmla* 

»p«lling«,  which  included  nver;  varietur  of  «p«tling  for  tb«  word 
"  eeems"  »uch  m  "  »ean»,"  "  seame*,"  "  «emes.  The  miitrM*,  bow- 
ever,  I  con»ider  diligent  and  xealoui,  and  as  «he  has  hardlr  breo  fnar 
months  in  her  pre!>ent  engagement,  she  is  not  altogether  accountable 

for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  [2nd  Jalj,  16A6.] 

Clara,  Parochial,  Bnyt  ScAonL — 1  found  the  etjrle  of  reading  in 
this  school  extremely  had,  and  so  little  idea  have  the  pupils  of  pars- 
ing, that  "  fertile"  was  given  to  me  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  in  this  school  which  I  have  not  usuallv  found 
in  parish  schools — the  pupils  appeared  to  understand  what  the;  reail 
The  books  were  of  course  very  elementary,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  pupils  were  not  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter 
of  their  studies.— [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Kinnitty  ^Aoo/.— Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  style  of  reading 
in  this  little  school.  The  pupils  had  never  been  taognt  to  parse  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  were  quite  iguorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  generality  of  words  in  their  reading  books.  The  only 
meaning  suggested  for  the  word  "  mobitrucUd,"  was  "  ikatcag  the 
iray ;"  and  tne  answering  of  all  whom  I  examined  was  equally  bad  in 
every  respect  — [2 1st  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore,  CharleviUe,  Eraimui  Smith't  EngliMA  Boyi'  SekixJ.—- 
The  pupils  of  this  school  were  extremely  deiicieut  in  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  upon  the  occasion  of  my  viiit.  The  worJ 
"  impostor"  was  expluned  to  mean  "  brute,"  and  no  one  could  b< 
found  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  "active."  All  whom  I  ex- 
amined were  very  ill-prepared  in  geography,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  ruli-s  of  arithmetic.  This  last  is  a  defect  which 
runs  through  nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  class.  National  or  paro- 
chial ;  and  is  one  which  would  seem  to  call  for  particular  nuticc 
from  the  in.<p«ctors.  As  far  aa  my  experience  enaoles  me  to  judge, 
I  think  it  is  completely  overlooked."— [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Oundalk,  Jiratmtu  Smith' i  EngUth  OirW  School.  — 1'ba  state  of 
instruction  in  this  school  was  very  unfavourable.  I  examined  tbe 
most  Advanced  class  of  the  pupils.  They  read  (from  the  Third  Part 
of  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  very  badly.  Their  answering  in  geo- 
graphy was  very  indinerent,  and  they  knew  little  or  notliing  of  grant- 
mar.  In  mental  arithmetic  their  answering  was  better.— [6tk 
Heptember,  IMfi.] 

Termonfeckiu  School. — This  is  a  poor  school,  and  in  a  declininff 
condition.  I'he  state  of  instruction  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I 
examined  a  mixed  class,  comprising  four  girls  and  three  boyi,  ia 
reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  reading  was  indifll-reot, 
and  tbe  answering  in  geography  (with  the  exception  of  one  boy)  bad; 
none  of  them  wore  able  to  parse,  and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of 
words  very  little  intelligence  was  exhibited  by  any  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  being  situate  near  tbe  coasi,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  flourishing  port  of  Drogheda,  it  would  be  desirable  that  sous  is- 
siruction  should  be  given  in  the  principles  of  navigation. — [Bdl 
SeptMnber,  1856.] 
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Mm:  Lavraglk,  Parockiai  School — The  itate  of  instriirtion 
iatUiidiool  is  VLTT  low  tnderJ  ;  the  pupils  have  >  stvie  of  rending 
«WW|  if  poMible.  than  i*  to  b«  met  with  in  achor>la  of  clajkn 
gmnUy  I  fe«l  persuaded  the;  hare  not  bcfii  latii;ht  the  meaning 
rf  a  nngle  word  in  their  c!*i»-book».  Oni?  i;rowit  Imi»  stated,  in 
IMver  to  my  question,  that  Enuland  M  ao  an  island  :  and  upon  my 
iM|oiriiig  whether  England  mere!;  was  surrounded  by  water,  pro. 
^ri;  amwei^d  it  was  not  ;  hut  in  answer  tu  mv  further  inquirv 
vbether  Great  Britain  was  an  island,  he  replied,  al'ler  some  cunsu 
4mioa,  that  it  was  not.  The  girls  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
greater  i^^orance.  As  their  only  readinK-book  is  the  New  Testa, 
■nt  I  caused  them  to  read  a  portion  of  the  13th  chapter  of  St. 
Mark.  Only  one  of  those  under  examination  could  tell  the  meaning 
of  tk*  word  '*  parable  ;"  but  although  a  girl  of  evident  natural  acute, 
Mn,  ilie  could  aasign  no  better  roeanini;  to  the  word  "vineyard" 
tfca  **  a  pUr«  where  iigs  grow,''  and  to  the  word  "husbandman," 
■e  nmaning  at  all.  Nor  was  anv  one  present  able  to  explain  how 
Ik*  Holy  Land  came  to  he  caller)  Judea,  or  to  say  in  what  (lart  of  the 
•arid  it  lies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  knowledge  of 
lagiisii  gramiser  or  geography  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  school  of 

lUs de«rription  [lUth  October,  1850.] 

CUmimogh;  BaUffin  SekooL — I  found  only  twelve  children  pre. 
M  daring  my  ▼iait,  and  have  seldom  met  with  more  absolute  ignor- 
•Me.  One  pupil  out  of  all  under  examination  attempted  to  explain 
iW  word  "  snfTocate,"  and  gave  "  to  hurt"  a<  its  meaning.' ;  another 
iridiM  a  lake  was  a  river,  although  aske<i  to  define  it  as  the  opposite 

"island."  I  found  an  entry  in  the  report  book,  under  the  »i);na. 
t«t  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Kennedy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
iW Baiter  was  in  the  habit  of  swelling  his  roll  h^  Bctitious  names, 
Iktt be  abaented  himself  from  the  schoolroom  during  school  hour*, 
adtkat  a  previous  entry  by  Dean  Kennedy,  complaining  of  similar 
iiTcgqlaritics,  had  been  torn  from  the  report  book.  A  letter  having 
kaea  forwarded  to  me  in  which  the  serious  charge*  of  profane  swear, 
iig.  drunkenoesa,  and  obscenity,  were  preferred  against  the  master, 
Ittaiained,  upon  oath,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  .Mr. 
WSliam  Graham,  a  parishioner  and  tenant-farmer  in  the  imineiliate 
aagikboorhood,  touching  the  matter  of  thc»e  imputations.  There 
•MM  le  be  aofficient  truth  in  the  statement*  of  Sir.  Graham,  de. 
tWif  confirmation  in  certain  particuUrs,  as  they  do,  from  other 
Wliwi.  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  is,  in  every 
Mfeet,  imfit  to  act  in  the  care  of  youth.  The  circumstance  of  hil 
Inuog  extensively,  and  neglecting  in  consequence  the  duties  of  the 
Kkool,  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  appears,  from  the 
'Wer's  own  evidence,  that  he  does  farm  some  fourteen  acres,  and 
i^an  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  school  i*  utterly  neglected  :  a  matter, 
'''<^  of  easy  inference  from  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  the 
iopilt,  Dmo  Kennedy  stated  to  me  in  terms,  that  the  man  was  in. 
>UectiiaUy  and  morally  on6t  for  his  charge  ;  and  it  also  appears 
"•^  th*  parishionera,  partaking  this  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to 
l>iain  hi*  rrmoral  from  8ir  Charles  Coote  oo  more  occasiiius  Uian 
'  <••,  but  without  succeea. 
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The  annual  reportu  rplative  to  tbU  *chool  for  theT«art  \6i4, 16U, 
■nd  1669,  famithed  to  the  Church  Edacstion  Socirty       th«ir  ia* 
tftttor,  have  b«cD  laid  befora  me,  and  I  bare  to  obterre,  with  r«f«r-  | 
•DM  to  theae  rppoita,  tbat  Done  of  the  caasea  of  complaint  aKaiOfl  \ 
the  naiter,  allefred  to  exist  b_T  Dean  Kennedy  and  othera  with  lb* 
IrtKMMt  poaitiTcnesa,  upon  the  dailr  report  book,  and  accompanied.  It 
OM  instance  upon  record  at  this  rrrv  tnument,  br  a  running  coll* 
■lentarT  in  the  handwriting  of  tbt  achool master,  are  noticed  evre  ia  ' 
a  poiainir  way. 

Nothing  can  more  stronprlT  illustrate  the  superficial,  and  I  rrftRt 
to  say  unreal,  nature  of  the  Societr's  in«pectiuns  of  this  school  tliu 
tbe^  reports.  Tbe  first  in  the  order  of  time,  that  for  the  rear  \iioi, 
is  cbaracteriatic — it  commits  tbe  inspector  to  no  expression  uf  opiDioa 
whatever  with  respect  to  tbe  working  of  tbe  school,  and  the  rawrcaf 
conjecture  it  opens  up  is  quite  unlimited.  The  statement  in  tbatr«- 
port  ia  to  tbe  effect,  that  "  this  is  a  moat  interesting  school,  hat  tbit 
the  attendance  has  been  lessened  br  circnmitance*."  The  se«ml 
Nport  enters  more  into  detail,  but  ascribes  what  would  se<-m  to  bt 
MMsidered  the  comporatiTo  ii>effictenc_T  of  the  s«bool  t4>  tbe  oppoutiw 
it  had  to  encounter  from  Dean  Kennedr,  whom  it  represents  as  on- 
fricndl;  to  Scriptural  education,  but  without  tbe  slightest  allosion  ts 
tb«  matter  of  Dean  Kennedy's  ohsarrations  in  the  report  book,  Th< 

Xrt  for  la&C  states,  that  "  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  this 
ol  ;"  hut  I,  after  my  experience,  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  reco5- 
cite  the  statement  of  the  ittspector  with  any  thing  that  I  Itave  sots 
or  heard  in  the  school.  Absolute  incapacity  upon  the  pArt  of  the 
teacher,  and  complete  darkneas  in  the  minila  of  tbe  pnpils,  with 
charges  of  the  tno«t  aerious  character  against  tbe  master,  authto- 
tica(e<i  by  the  signature  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Establiahed  Cbnrrii, 
and  remaining  unnoticed  and  unrefuted  in  the  report  book,  are  Dot 
to  b«  regarded  aa  matter  of  complacent  notice. — [19tb  OctoW, 

Kitiueam ;  Creddatutown  &Aaoi.— What  amount  of  inatmetiaa  u 
given  here,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  proficiency,  I  am  onabls 
to  say  ;  but  tbe  amount  retained  ia  very  small  indeed.  The  rram> 
mar  class  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  parta  of  speech, 
or  tlie  meaning  of  the  words ;  "  rich,"  waa  stated  to  be  a  doud.  s 
pronoun,  and  a  verb.  No  pupil  could  give  me  the  meaning;  of  tbt 
word,  "  inconceivable,"  occurring  in  the  reading  leaaon.  The  clos- 
est approach  to  tbe  explanation  of  the  word  "  monstrous,"  •« 
"  fn'eat."  This  school  is  certainly  worae  than  aaclaaa,— {9th  April. 
i8Ar..] 

Ola  Rou,  Parochial  School — This  is  a  very  wretched  school,  aod 
the  gmpils  receive  a  very  inferior  education  in  the  mere  elcnieoti  of 
reailing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  Altboagh  geography  and  gram- 
mar are  professed  to  be  taoght,  the  pupils  luid  scarct^ly  any  knoe- 
Icdga  of  the  former,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tbe  latter.  Id 
ariihmetic  the  pupils  answered  fairly  to  the  extent  of  compoao^ 
multiplication,  but  could  not  go  farther.  The  writing  was  fair,  k 
English  dictation,  out  of  seven  pupils  two  alone  acquitted  thcntnelm 
with  any  d<-grie  of  accuracy.    Mrntal  arithmetic  is  taught  tu  a  snal' 
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ritest  The  acbool  i(  miMrtbly  supplied  with  book*  ntid  school  n-. 

I      au^Rtn,  and  there  is  bat  one  vrrtr  sdisII  {n»p  (that  of  Europe)  in  tlie 

-      SolMwl  (22nd  SepUinW,  IS5«.] 

Dtfgany ;  TMndgatet  GirW  SchooL — I  examined  the  tnoft  adranctHi 
dvi  m  the  school,  comprisinir  »iz  eirla.  Thejr  read  tiaillr  frum 
til*  Tliird  Book  of  the  Christian  Knowledvre  Society,  With  the 
nrrption  of  one  (rirl  none  of  them  could  parse  ;  and  in  (reojfraphy 
tt*ir  answerint^  was  not  good.  Thu  school  app4>ared  incfKciently 
c  dacted,  and  there  was  he»ides  a  dc6cicocy  of  books  and  proper 
•fiiTol  rr<jotsite«. — [1st  September,  18j6.) 

UmyLiuary.  Parochial  School.— Thv  state  of  iostructtoo  in  this 
Mtiuol  was  indifferent.  The  children  whom  ]  examined  read  liaillv 
U'i,  allhoa<rh  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school,  were  unable  to 
ptne  In  arithmetic  and  geuj^aphy  the  peneral  answering  was 
tm  aiuatitfactorj.'— [2nd  September, 
ialb/modan  ;  Currarrarrahane  School.— The  state  of  secular  knuw. 

'  lsii|t»  io  this  school  is  very  low  ;  but  much  attention  is  given  to 
rrii)ri(<ds  instruction.  In  arithnietie  and  goovraphy  the  pupils  are 
Mrt  than  commooly  deficient.  The  same  may  he  said  as  regsr'ir) 
grsfflmtr,  of  which  they  are  nearly  altogether  ignorant.  The  uri- 
iiiw  if  fair,  bat,  in  general,  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  the  mosit  ele- 
•eciary  knowledge  of  th«  branche*  I  navestated.  They  are.  in  general, 
tm  jniing.    Four  pnpils  have  commenced  Euclid,  hut  have  not  oil- 

«snc«d  beyond  the  Definitiona  [23rd  Janaary,  IBoC] 

BcHynaclough,  Parochial  SchooL— .Thert  were  only  two  pupils 
pruetit  when  1  visited  tlie  school  ;  tliey  were  both  very  young  girU, 
ni  tbeir  koowIe<lg«  was  very  elementary.  They  could  read  pretty 
veil,  and  could  do  a  sum  in  short  diyiaion,  but  knew  scarcely  any 
thiBf;  of  geography  or  English  grammer.  The  amount  of  secular 
•incstion  giv.-n  in  the  lebool  U  very  small.  Dean  Head,  the  recinr 
<f  tbf  parish,  i«ems  to  pay  great  atuntion  to  the  religious  in- 

itnwtion  [-i^th  April,  1856.] 

Boeniey,  Partjchial  SchooL — The  childr*a  in  the  school  when  I 
visited  it  were  very  young ;  bnt  for  their  ages,  I  think  their  pr'i- 
*ttei>ry  was  below  the  average  in  parochial  schools.  They  had  very 
Kitie  knowledge  of  geography;  were  nearly  altogether  ignorai^t  of 
fTimmar  ;  not  being  able  (with  one  exception)  to  distinguish  tliu 
ysrtj  of  speech.  Thc>y  rwad  pretty  well  iu  A  elementary  brK>k,  and, 
fcr  their  age,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  writing  woa 
Wrood.  The  schoolri^om  is  kept  in  a  very  dirty  atate. — [Ititli 
Apnl,  1856.] 

Tramort.Parochial  School.— Th*  secular  instruction  given  in  this 
mImoI  is  exceedingly  limil«-<i,  both  in  anotint  and  quality.  The  pupils 
nkibited  a  fair  proAciency  in  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic.  In 
Esflish  dictation  they  were  Unientably  deficient,  almost  every  ottter 
•«H  being  wrongly  spelled.  In  geography  thty  were  no  better  ; 
Mil  of  gtamroer  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  Two  of  the  pupils  alone 
W  commenced  Euclid,  hut  had  not  gone  bwyond  two  or  tlire«f  pro- 
positioivs.  The  principal  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  religiout  in- 
MrvetioB,  and  Io  needle  and  fitncy  work,  wh^cb  is  eiecuted  with  con- 
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ddermble  neatness.  The  trkchcrs  do  Dot  appear  competent  to  girt 
an  improved  education — [90th  Noremher,  1855.] 

Antrim  ;  Bote  Lane,  Eratmui  Smith'i  Englith  GirW  ScknoL — I 
examined  in  the  girls'  school  the  head  clau  in  geography  and  arith- 
metic ;  the  answering  in  the  former  was  very  poor,  and  the  answrrintc 
in  the  latter  was  indifferent.  The  mistress  attributed  this  in  a  great 
laeasure  to  the  children  being  unaccustomed  to  b«  exAmineil  bj  a 
stranger.  The  ages  of  the  girls  examined  were  from  nine  to 
eleven.— [E,  P.,  ISth  March,  1856.] 

BaUint)/y,  School. — The  condition  of  thii  school  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  societ;r.  It  enjovs  a  house  and  plot  of  ground,  and  an  in- 
come which,  though  small,  might  bo  considered  a  very  fair  endowment 
for  a  village  school.  The  schoolhouse  was  an  extremulv  substantial 
and  commodious  building;  but  it  is  almost  roofless.  The  master  is 
suffering  under  the  complaint  of  asthma,  and  is  anflt  for  his  situation 
phjsicailr,  and  has  not  had  an  education  for  the  office,  being  educated 
for  the  sea,  and  placed  as  a  schoolmaster  because  unable  to  follow  a 
more  active  pursuit.  Three  of  the  chiMren  present  were  labouring 
under  heavy  colds,  most  probably  taken  in  this  large  and  uncovere<i 
building.  There  are  no  privies.  The  school  is  wholly  without 
superintendence  of  any  kind.  Neither  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
(who  is  an  absentee)  nor  bis  agent,  so  far  as  I  can  collect,  look  afker 
the  school.  None  of  the  clergrmen  of  the  district  visited  it.  There 
is  no  supply  of  books  nor  regular  course  of  instruction.  The  alteo. 
ilance  is  very  small,  and  it  is  so  much  lost  time  to  those  who  do  attend. 

Kead) ;  Tullyif  luik  School  This  school  is  in  a  lamentable  way  ; 

the  infirmity  of  the  master,  the  want  of  books  and  school  retjuisitts, 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  and  the  absence  of  any  salary  for 
the  master,  all  contribute  to  render  this  a  very  inefficient  school. 

The  schoolhouM  would  reauire  a  good  deal  of  repair  to  pot  it  into 
moderate  order.  The  school  can  m  called  nothing  but  a  hedge- 
school.— [23rd  November,  1855  ] 

Anna  ;  Drimux/oor  School. — The  pupils  present,  although  i^uite  of 
an  age  for  greater  proficiency,  were  hardly  able  to  read  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  or  to  itrt 
through  a  verse  of  Scripture  ;  grammar  or  geography  was  therefore 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  master  has  only  been  recently  ap- 
pointed ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  fur  the  low  stage  of 
proficiency,  which  it  iaall,  it  seems,  that  can  be  reached  in  a  M-ltool 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing,  having  fifty-nine  pupils  upon  iit 
roll,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-two.  It  is  more 
•ati«factory,  of  course,  to  see  the  pupils  in  a  class  suited  to  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  than  to  find  them  forced  upwards  by  injudi- 
cious promotion,  as  I  have  must  frequently  noticed  them  ;  bat,  st 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  want  of  energy  and  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  inspectors  of  the  school,  as  it  is  unreasonabls 
to  suppose  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  qualify  some  at  least  of 
fiAy-nine  pupils  for  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Bociety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
light  studies  which  usuallv  accompany  it,  and  which  are  so  muchleis 
trying  Ihnn  those  follnweil  by  the  third  class  in  National  Schools.— 
L12th  March,  18^0.] 
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He'Urhet.  Eratmtu  Smith's  EnglitK  School. — The  pupils  were  defi. 
ci^nl  ID  ibeir  «D>verin^  grnrralljr,  aii<i  unrlentoocl  little  of  what  tli«* 
ttii.  Tbev  were  efidenllv  krpt  under  acmrce  an/  restraint,  a^  diir- 
iivniT  elimination  of  the  matter,  they  whiitled,  talked  aloud,  nnd 
came  to  iiim  «ith  complaint*  of  each  other.  I  have,  however,  visited 
irhovli  where  the  amount  of  instruction  was  tmaller  than  lure  — 
[ijih  JanuarT,  laS(i.] 

KtidntUii,  Parochial  Schmil  —The  ichoolmaster  is  Tcry  ijfnorant. 
It  tan  hanllv  be  expected  he  •hnuld  teach  erainniar,  when  \w  »»id  to 
**  We  'he*'  very  few  on  Eaturdayi."    1  examined  thechidrrn  in 

•  T«r.«e  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  no  one  could  explain  the 
mfiriinifof  the  word  "  conM'ntinjr,'*  in  the  pasnage,  "And  tiaul  wa» 
cod'CBtinv:  to  hi»  death." — [2(>th  January,  1»56.] 

kitUfhaaiIra,  Parochinl  School. — The  «tate  of  instruction  \n  very 
loT  indeed  in  thii  school.  The  pupiU  could  not  give  the  meaning  of 
•at  «ord  in  a  simple  Terse  of  Scripture.  In  gecigraphy  they  aiisn<-red 
Hi*  wildly.  One  said  Europe  was  in  EnftUnd  ;  and  another,  that 
nm  was  seated  on  the  St.  Lawreiice.  Altogether,  1  have  niel  with 
fc*  leas  promising  schools. — [16th  January, 

Mmorlar,  EratmuM  Smith's  Etigtith  Schoifl  The  situation  of  this 

Kteel  IS  pretty  good,  hut  there  is  a  ccM-pool  on  the  preipisev  o  hich 
b  filed  aith  erery  kind  of  filth.    The  bouse,  which  was  originally 

•  rrrr  one,  is  at  pre;ent  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  The 
M»t<r  informed  ua  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  repair. 

la  this  school,  as  in  all  other  M-hiwU  under  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Beard  vhich  I  hare  visited,  I  have  been  unable  to  form  any  (afe 
•fiaion  a*  to  the  efficiency  of  tl>e  visitation.  The  visiter  very  rarely 
isska  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  school  register  of  hi*  vi»it, 
viiat  he  oliserved,  and  what  he  wished  to  have  remedied.  Where 
ll>*  visitation  merely  is  for  the  information  of  a  board  or  conimissioo 
ia  Dublin,  this  may  he  enough  ;  but  when  the  primary  object  ij>,  or 
iUuld  be,  the  admoniiioD  and  inciting  of  the  master  anil  pupilii,*oine 
itcerd  ahould  )t9  made,  which  would  always  be  before  the  master's 
tjt*,  and  to  which  the  visitor  on  his  next  visitation  mi)(bt  refer,  to 
Mtbow  (ar  bis  aduioiiitions  have  been  attended  to ;  without  this,  the 
|natparp<ise  of  visiiatioo  is  lost  siirht  of. — [8th  October, 

Dimmaatnck,  Dime,  OirW  SehiM/L—la  the  girls'  school  there  are 
Mrtgular  elassea.  I  examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answer. 
kf,  except  b^  one,  was  very  bad.  Two  only  of  those  present  could 
*nt*  from  dictAtion.  It  was  well  done  by  one  of  the  girls  and  hadly 
kftW  other.    I  can  hardly  say  there  was  any  antwering  in  arithmetic. 

The  state  of  attainment  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  what  one 
*edd  expect  from  the  return  made  by  the  mistress  of  the  number  of 
raik  using  the  different  liooks, 

Bath  these  schools  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  master  and 
Bistreu  are  quite  uniuited  fur  their  places  ;  they  are  much  too  far 
sdisoccd  in  life.  Their  removal  is  now  under  Mr.  Ker's  considers' 
"oa  *  The  girls'  school  does  not  commence  at  the  hour  directed 
ty  the  roles  giveo  to  the  mistress;  and  the  girls  are  not  classed. 


*  The  master  and  mtitress  were  removed  in  July>  1656,  and  trained 
ttacbers  appointed  in  their  place. 
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The  taking  in  loditer*  hy  tb«  miitreai  daring  the  mmim  oaght  not 
on  an)r  aucount  to  be  permitted,  and,  I  understand,  will  not  in  future 
be  allourd.— [SUth  Januarj,  1856.] 

EimiikiUen ;  DrrryKeehan  Boy$'  and  GiHt'  School- — The  mislrctt 
ia  daughter  of  the  master,  and  has  no  salary  as  dtatim-t  from  him. 

1  examined  a  class  consisting  of  six  children — three  boTS  and  tbm 
Kiria,  eMi>staged  fourteen,  and  joungest  eleven  ;Mura — in_writin^froia 
dictation,  arithmetic,  grammer,  and  geography.  The  answrrine  in 
gramnicr  and  K'og^pW  was  verv  indifTerent,  id  arithmetic  very  nit. 
The  writing  of  three  ai  the  chifdren  waa  scarcely  respectable,  two 
others  very  bad,  and  the  sixth  did  not  write. 

I  cun.iider  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  pven  is  very  wr«tcbe4, 
md  that  neither  the  master  nor  his  daughter  is  qnalified  to  condoct 
a  school  with  sitccess,  or  to  afford  even  the  low  degree  of  instruction 
which  the  neighKriurhood  desires  to  have  [iOth  June,  1866.] 

Clondermot ;  Cu/kerragM  Sckooi  — There  is  neither  discipline  aor 
instruction  in  this  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  school  but  in  name.  Id« 
not  think  it  answers  any  of  the  porposM  of  a  school,  and  I  consider 
that  tht>  annual  endowment  bestowed  by  the  Irish  Society  towardi 
its  support  is  thrown  away.  It  virtually  has  no  books.  Tbe  Hult 
Scriptun-s  are  converted  into  mere  reading-books,  for  waatofboeb 
proper  for  that  purpose.  There  are  no  map«,  and,  when  I  visited, 
out  one  slate  pencil.  The  other  ordinary  petjuisites  of  a  school  wers 
cnually  di'ficient.  The  roll  (if  there  be  any)  was  no<  in  the  seboolroem. 
There  iii  no  register  or  report-book.  There  is  no  visitation,  except 
by  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  proprietor  of  tbe  estate,  who,  I 
doubt  not,  diK-harge  iheir  duty  to  the  school  in  the  most  exemplarv 
mannpr;  but  they  can  never  supply  the  want  of  extern  visitation. 

Thr  •rhool  is,  in  fact,  a  private  school  for  the  tenantry  of  tbe  pro- 
nrirtor  of  the  estate,  supported  entirely  by  a  grant  from  tbe  Iritk 
8ocietv.  It  appenrs  from  the  mauler's  eridence,  that  no  part  of  bil 
miserably  ■mall  salary  comes  from  the  proprietor,  whose  tensoti' 
children  are  educated  in  the  school ;  and  neither  a  suitable  boosr 
nor  the  commonest  school  requisites  are  provided,  nor  is  the  sciiooi 
niaced  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  or  tW 
National  Board,  whence  proper  supervision  and  dirtiction  migkt  b* 
had.  I  therefore  am  obliged  to  say,  Ibot  tbe  grant  of  tbe  Iri>l> 
Society  i!  not  judtcioBsly  bestowed  in  this  instance;  and  fordier, 
that  no  ^^TMit  should  n«  given  in  such  a  case  as  this,  but  in  aid 
some  equ.il  or  adequate  contribntioti  given  by  the  proprietor. 

When  a  teacher's  salary  is  limited  to  £10  and  tbe  trifle  whick 
school  ft'fS  can  produce,  it  is  a  mere  pension  or  soperanuatioo,  smi 
it  cannot  be  available  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

I  afki'd  for  five  pupils  who  could  write.  Only  one  waa  produced, 
atfed  about  tweire  le.irs,  who  wrote  from  dictation  very  indiffereotK 
Hv  answered  in  English  grammer  very  b«d1y:  I  examined  bira  si><l 
three  other*  in  geography,  bnl  co«ld  get  no  answer,  and  scartely 
anv  answer  in  arithmetic.  I  asked  them  to  read — they  did  so  rspiill.'i 
indistinctlvt  and  bailly.  The  school  was  like  a  b«ar-garden  danog 
my  visit.-l[Srd  October.  1866.] 

KUmvrr,  J\irMkiai  Sei»ol. — Nothing  could  be  much  worse  or  won 
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nnicltJliVibletban  the  reading  of  th«  papila.  Tbeir  ignorance  of  par* 
KM  m  *acb,  that  a  grown  pupil  in  tbt  fonrtb  claas  stated  the  na> 
B»ril  "sil"  to  be  a  verb,  and  no  other  papil  rentured  a  different 
opiDiuD.  I  aa  at  a  lois  to  nndentaad,  aad  cannot  ascertain,  apon  what 
prisripU  tbe  inspectors  of  this  school  promote  the  pupils  ;  because, 
ereiD  in  casts  of  recent  promotion,  where  although  tbe  pupil  eoulil  not 
kt  supposed  to  be  familiar  as  ;«t  with  tbe  business  of  his  actual  class, 
k  ought  to  know  •omeihin^  of  what  bad  qualifled  him  for  promo- 
lioa,  tbe  ignoraoc*  displayed  was  so  extreme,  that  in  no  instance 
CMid  the  pupil  ha*e  been  sufflciantly  ad*anc«d  for  the  class  be  had 
ItfL  This  I  hare  acertained  hj  examining  faia  in  the  text  book  of 
tbe  class  in  qoestioo — [16th  Jalr,  IHMt.j 

Tt/^iui  I  BuUiiiode  Parochial  SckovL-^The  pupils  read  in  the 
eorit  possible  stvle.  Out  of  a  class  of  fourteen  not  one  could  give 
tbt  meaning  of  the  word  "  disengaged  " — one  onlr  offered  a  guess 
dat "  eomnioD  "  was  an  ailjective,  but  eonld  assign  no  reason  ;  and 
W)l  one  could  name  anv  peninsula  of  Europe.— (iGlti  Julv,  185(3.] 

B-diitaktery  ;  MuJl"farip,  Eratmut  Smilk't  £>ie;lijih  Sc/ioul. — With 
itfrrmc*  to  thia  school  1  have  only  to  oheerre  that  it  scemi'd  to  bo 
is  s  Mite  of  complete  drcsy.  The  pupils  were  ignorant  of  every- 
&uir  npnn  which  I  examined  them.  One  girl  only  seemed  to  have 
SDiae  flight  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling. 

As  far  IS  I  can  judge,  there  ia  no  life  or  vigour  in  the  inspection 
•tsdmiaistratioBof  the  school,  and  tbe  season  of  tfaeyear  is  insufficient 
Wacrount  for  the  wretched  atleDdaaca  on  this,  not  •  market-day.— 
[JCth  November.  1855) 

CatlUbar  &.Ao«/.— 'This  achool  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  .Second 
B'fort  of  the  Commissionera  of  Irish  Education  luquirv,  1626,  p. 
li^,  u  the  schooi  of  Aglish,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieatenant's 
Fsnd.  Tbe  master  is  not  a  well  informed  man,  but  be  can  hardly 
ke  nsde  responsible  for  the  pitiable  state  in  which  I  found  the  school, 
u  be  has  bren  only  a  few  weeks  appointed. 

Tbe  papils  are  in  a  state  of  mtter  ignorance,  imlem  that  they  can 

e«U  Ibcir  way  a  little  through  the  tritliog  books  in  their  baods.  [17th 

ilirch.  1866] 

Bi^le,  PuTochial  5cAoaJL— Tbe  aaawering  in  everything,  except 
^r;>vTaphy,  was  very  poor.  Tbe  pupiU  were  nearly  quite  ignorant 
0!  psTiing,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  derivations,  in  attempting 
ti  erite  fruia  dictation,  only  one  papil  spelled  "operation,"  correctly, 
sll  made  natnerous  mistakea  in  a  single  semtence.— ^ITtli  Decern- 
b»r,  l«i4.] 

ArJeuUij  SefiooL — There  was  only  ooe  pupil,  a  mere  infant,  present 
tt  the  ti.Tie  of  roy  visit,  so  that  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  from 
uuuS  observation  of  tbe  state  of  instruction  in  the  school.  8e<-ing, 
^"vrrrer,  that  tho  teacher  is  aa  illiterate  man,  without  any  knowledge 
sffrsjumar,  and  juu  able  to  read  and  write;  that  the  school  ie 
•satjoff  in  books,  funiiturt-v  and  re<}uisites ;  tl.at  thoro  is  no  roll,  no 
rvport^ook,  no  inspection,  and  tb:it  it  is  visited  not  oftcncr  than  once 
s  qaarter  by  a  ckrgyman  ;  I  beKere  1  am  warranted  in  concluding 
*W  tbcachuol  Biiat  be  csaeatiaUy  a  bad  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  difS. 
cult  10  to  fix  upon  a  less  profitable  application  of  so  considerable  a 
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lum  It  per  »nnuin  thwi  to  the  cupport  of  lach  a  ichool.  I  con* 
feM  to  having  heard,  with  much  inrprise,  from  th«  Rev.  Mr.  Stock, 
that  tlu  nuuter  it  an  efficient  teacher,  and  tnoil  tttcettiful  in  bringing  on 
ki$  pupili.  I,  of  course,  had  no  op|iortunit;  uf  ascertaining  how  far 
he  had  brought  them  on  ;  but  he  must  be  a  mor«  remarkable  min 
than  I  supposed,  if,  without  knowlrdj^c  of  his  own,  rules  for  hit 
guidance,  oooks  for  his  pupils,  advice,  direction,  or  control,  be  can 
have  had  an;  measure  of  success  whatever. — [2Srd  October,  1850.] 
Dmmelifft ;  Miinimeaii,  Eratmu$  Smitk't  Engli*k  ScAooL — It  it 
right  to  state  that  the  school  has  hitherto  been  under  the  conduct  of 
inrfficient  teachers.  Appended  to  a  somewhat  unfavourable  notic* 
of  the  working  of  the  school,  from  the  Church  Education  SooietT'i 
ioipector,  appearing  in  the  report-book,  ia  a  comment  of  tbe  tttr 
master,  to  tne  effect  that  the  report  was  malicious  and  untrue.  Mf 
eiperlence  of  these  cases  lead&  me  to  consider  this  circumslanc* 
proof  sufficient  of  the  unfitness  of  the  late  master  for  his  place  ;  and 
additional  proof  is  furnished  bv  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  in  tbe 
most  elementary  branches  uf  instruction.  The  Scripture*  ma;  b« 
Mid  to  hn  the  onlv  reading  and  general  lesson  book  in  as«.  Tbeitjis 
of  reading  is  as  bad  in  this  as  in  an;  other  parish  school,  and  tbe 
meaning  of  words  aa  little  known.  All  were  alike  ignorant  of 
grammar  ;  and  I  could  not  obtain  the  name  of  a  single  Europeso 
island.  The  master,  in  repl;  to  the  question,  what  pnniihments  were 
resorted  to,  in  tbe  course  of  examination  upon  oath,  enumerated, 
ainnngst  punishments  to  which  he  resorteil,  the  practice  of  makinf 
offenders  rt-ad  verses  of  Scripture.  I  espressed  mv  surpri»e  that  be 
should  resort  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  punishment,  when  be 
at  once  retracted  bis  statemtnl,  and  said  he  bad  made  it  through  in- 
advertence. I  was  not  satiafied  with  this  explanation,  and.  accord- 
ingly, examined  one  of  his  pupils,  upon  oath,  as  to  the  nature  of  tb« 
punishments  to  which  be  was  habituall;  subjected,  and  he  swore  dis- 
tinctly that  he  had  been  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures  b;  waj  of 
punishment.  The  master,  however,  having  interrupted  m;  examios- 
lion  to  atk  the  witness  whether  aucb  punishment  had  nroceedrd 
from  himself,  the  witness  answered  that  it  had  not ;  but  the  amwer 
was  manifeallv  suggested  hj  tbe  master's  question— [2'ind  October, 
I84C.] 

We  have  treated  the  Bubject  of  education  in  Ireltnd, 
not  by  any  means  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  endowed 
schools  merely,  nor  exactly  according  to  the  view  in  which 
the  liittcr  subject  was  considered  by  ourselves  before  tb« 
appointment  of  the  late  Cummiaaion.  One  feature,  at  all 
events,  of  the  inquiry  just  furnished,  is  its  completenest, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  materials  which  it  supplies  for 
the  treatment  of  the  question  of  education  generally. 
There  is  no  class  of  schools  in  our  country  not  found  to 
include  a  sufficient  number  of  endowments,  to  enable  us  to 
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form  an  opinion,  a  strong  conjectural  opinion ,  at  li  ost,  as  to 
ti)tf  state  of  education  in  that  portion  ot  tin-  clius^  which 
lar  outaide  the  field  of  the  Comniifision,  a.<  wvU  us  in  that 
which  lay  within  it.  There  was,  nion;ov<T,  one  larg<»  sub- 
diriMon  of  echoola  admittedly  endowed,  tho  vci'tod  eclioola 
of  the  National  Botmi,  upon  which  the  Conuiii^siniKri  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  report,  but  which  we  Lave  no 
reason  to  doubt,  altogether  resenibloii  the  rt^inaindcr 
of  their  class.  And  further,  large  aa  wiis  tlie  miiijl'tr  of 
schooU  taken  in  by  the  deliuition  of  the  ('oninii>.-it  lu  r*.  it 
excluded  from  the'  liat  of  emluwcd  Bchools  a  clas*  which 
for  many  important  purposes  may  be  considered  us  endowed; 
the  schools  supported  by  parliamentary  grant  from  the 
early  estimat«^3 ;  so  that  dealing  with  tho  eiibji-ct  of  national 
education  generally,  we  might  still  be  said  to  keep  within 
the  subject  of  education  in  endowed  schoolt>,  Tlie  inquiries 
of  the  Comniiasioners  into  such  of  these  schools  ua  were 
indaded  within  their  own  defmition  fumi-'hod  us  with  a 
large  thongh  not  complete  indication  instuncea  upun  which 
to  grant  our  perferment  aa  to  the  entire  elites,  and  thert  lbre 
as  to  she  entire  National  system.  The  aume  muy  b<-  said 
to  a  Blill  greater  extent,  as  we  have  always  ol.'served  ol  the 
rival,  or  Church  Education  system.  Again,  the  Commis- 
sioners didered  in  opinion  upon  cpiestiona  of  high  principle 
equally  applicable  to  uncndoweil,  or  temporarily  endowed 
i^choola,  aa  to  Schoola  endowed  in  p<.'rpi'tuity.  The 
principle  involve<l  wna  that  of  mixed  education  ;  and  in 
arriving  at  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  Ix-tter  nmtcriala 
could  be  found  than  those  prepared  for  us  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. We  learne*],  not  only  from  their  general  report, 
but  from  their  tabulated  statistics,  and  from  the  special 
reports  of  the  assistant  Commiseioners ;  tbat  the  National 
Scnools  are  substantially  separate  establishments,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  although  g(Jvcniod  by 
rules  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  tecliiigs  of  tliat 
body.  We  learned  lurther  that  those  schools  being  of  the 
character  and  under  the  direction  we  have  described  are  good 
schools  and  instrumental  in  the  ditfuaioa  of  solid  and 
useful  cducatian.  We  were  further  taught,  that  the  essen- 
tially Catholic  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothera  were  also 
the  most  perfect  of  their  class,  or  rather  that  they  form  a 
class  quite  apart  from,  and  superior  to  any  schoola  that 
might  be  supposed  to  rank  with  them;   and  wc  found 
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lft5tly,  that  the  schools  under  the  immodiato  care  of  tlie 
elorgr  of  the  Established  Church  were  snch  as  hare  been 
de»fi  il)e J  in  the  foregxtin^  extracts.  Upon  a  renew  of  the 
entire  case ;  wliilc  anxioiw  to  preserve  for  ourselves  iho 
intellectual  superiority  communicated  to  our  youth  by 


anxious  to  extend  the  application  of  those  systenu  to 
intennediate  and  nppor  education  ;  we  ar«  far  from  anxious 
to  perptM'iate  the  degradation  to  which  the  parish  school* 
have  been  rednctid  by  the  neglect  of  the  Proteetont  clergy, 
and  their  contempt  of  secular  instruction.  If  the  c\&r^ 
of  the  Established  ehorch  would  loyally  agree  to  concern 
thtTnselres  with  their  own  congregations  merely,  and 
to  embrace  frankly  the  denominational  system,  we 
should  (rladly  meet  their  views.  In  three  of  the  pro- 
riiicea  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  united  education,  and 
in  the  fourth  it  is  adopted  with  great  jealousy  and 
with  no  little  heart-bnrning.  If  there  must  be  a  Pro- 
te«;»nt  and  Catholic  National  school  in  each  pariah;  be 
it  so  ;  bat  let  them  be  as  emphatically  and  conspicuonplT 


Catholic  parents  think  proper  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Ministers'  eoliool,  let  it  be  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  teaching  is  as  Protestant  as  Calvin  could  desire. 
Tho  system  of  mixed  education  does  noi  in  reality  exist; 
we  have  only  separate  education  hampered  by  inconvenient 
rnle*.  Tlie  attempt  to  extend  even  the  theory  of  mixed 
education  to  intermediate  schools  would  be  quite  hopeless, 
and  involve  the  country  again  in  the  disastrous  contro- 
Tinsy  that  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  C<rflege«, 
and  which  might  have  been  so  easily  avoided  by  allowing 
open  competition  to  separate  and  independent  universities, 
with  equal  advantagpg  and  rights.  The  State  has  an  opnv- 
turity  ofailjnsting  the  long  disputed  question  now,  and  of  re- 
considering the  entire  sulyect  of  education.  We  for  our  part 
ATf  not  anxious  to  encroach  upon  any  educational  endow- 
ments wliether  of  state  or  private  foundation  that  have 
been  r»'gnnl«l  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Protestants.  We 
make  no  reference  at  present  to  the  revenues  of  the  Chnrdi 
EstabH<ihiiient.  That  is  an  altogether  different  question, 
but  speakinif  for  ourselves  merely,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  to  the  Protestants  every  one'of  tho  educational  endow- 
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wmt»  tbey  claim  as  theirs,  or  that  lir.  t^trpbcns  claims 
for  them,  not  by  any  means,  io  tho  case  of  the  ecboolt^  of 
6tat«  foundatiun  83  a  matter  of  right,  bat  as  a  peace 
offfring  Dii-rely  and  upon  conditions.  Wo  hold  what  will 
bardly  be  (iic^puted,  that  in  the  distribution  of  favours  as  vrell 
u  of  burthens  Catholic  and  Protestant  should  stand  upon 
opposite  sides  of  an  equation.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
they  stand  in  any  sach  relation  at  preseiit.  In  respect  of 
primary  education  the  state  endowment  is  nearly  nil  npon 
the  Catholic  side  for  tho  reasons  60  abundantly  dii<cuB8ed 
already.  In  rrspect  of  intermediate  education  it  i?  all  the 
other  way,  and  we  for  our  private  part  arc  content  to  leave 
it  so.  In  respect  of  superior  education  we  have  upon  tho 
Protestant  side  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  great  Protectant 
institution,  to  the  eecuJar  teaching,  and  to  some  of  the  [>rizr8 
of  which  Catholics  ore  admissible,  but  upon  tho  Catholic 
side  wo  have  absolutely  no  equivalent ;  while  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  being  open  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike, 
are  common  quantities,  and  cannot  restore  the  balance. 
Complete  the  equation  by  giving  to  the  Catholic  interest  a 
quantity  to  balance  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  male- 
rial  is  ready  to  our  hands  in  the  Catholic  University. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Times,  when  such  an 
institution  was  first  in  contemplation,  suggested  that  if 
Catholics  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  their  pro- 
jected University  the  services  of  some  of  the  disciphned 
minds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  have  passed  over  to 
their  communion,  it  would  entitle  them  to  some  sort  of 
countenance.    They  have  obtained  for  their  University  all 
that  was  suggested,  but  they  do  not  receive  more  counte- 
nance or  8up[K)rt  on  that  account,  than  if  the  Rector  and 
Professors  were  so  many  hedge-school-niat-tcrs.  The  Jleradl 
bade  welcome  to  the  coming  University  on  the  somewhat 
peculiar  ground  that, Luther  was  the  alumnus  of  a  Catholic 
Lnivorsity.  liut  now  that  tho  University  has  come,  neither 
the  Times  out  of  res[>ect  for  the  literary  training  it  sup- 
plies to  Catholics  "  Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,"  nor  the 
Herald  in  anticipation  of  its  promised  crop  of  Luthers, 
has   given  to  it  the  support  they  seemed  to  hold  out 
Kcvcr  was  a  moment  more  propitious  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question.   The  existence  of  free  and  recognised  univer- 
sities side  by  side  with  the  Stale  university,  and  enjoy- 
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ing  every  privilege  of  a  University,  is  a  fact  in  Belgium, 
why  not  in  Ireland  ?  Mixed  education,  like  the  Turkish 
empire,  has  no  friendfl,  and  yet  no  one  is  quite  prepared  to 
do  withoat  it.  This  is  certainly  a  favourable  time,  and  the 
rivalry  between  the  great  educational  establishments  of  the 
country  for  the  prices  thrown  open  to  them  by  competitive 
examinations,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  education.  And  greater  than  all  would  be  the  gain  of 
the  country  in  hannouy  and  good  feeling,  by  the  abandon* 
raent  of  theories  and  frank  adoption  of  realities.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  must  have  mixed  education  in  the  great 
school  of  the  world,  even  if  they  learn  their  alphabet  and 
construe  their  classics  apart.  I'hey  must  meet  and  rub  to- 
gether, and  educate  each  other  in  the  counting  house  or 
stock  exchange,  at  the  railway  board,  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  in  municipal  councils,  in  the  same  or  in  a  different 
|K)litical  connexion  in  the  legislature  ;  but  the  attempt  to  con- 
I  use  the  boundaries  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  education,  pri- 
mary, secondary ,  or  superior,  we  regard  as  wrong  in  principle, 
and  if  right  not  practicable.  The  bare  agitation  of  the 
(juestion  will  estrange  the  fathers,  who  wiU  bequeath  the 
estrangement  to  their  sons  ;  suspicion  and  watehfuluess  far 
more  than  wholesome  for  the  peace  of  the  Slate  will  be 
generated  between  the  parlies  it  was  intended  to  unite ;  and 
the  substance  of  that  union  which  mixed  education  ha» 
l)een  instituted  to  fonvard,  will  be  lost  in  the  worship  of 
ibe  shadow. 
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I  "  Death, "writes Jeremy  Tayhjr.  to  I/onI  (.':irinTy,  "  re'i;rtis 
in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The  Autumn  with  its  fruits 
J  jiiuviiioa  (lisorJera  for  ud,  and  the  Winlfr's  cold  tiinia  lli>-m 
'l  into  sharp  diii'uaes,  and  the  Sjuing  hriiijrs  llowors  lo  tslrcw 
our  hear?e,  and  the  Summer  pvcs  j^rccn  turf  and  brainhlea 
!J  bind  upon  our  ^ves.  Calentures  ami  !*nrftit,  cold  and 
V'W.  are  the  four  quarters  of  (he  year,  aritl  all  minister  to 
i-n'.h  ;  and  you  can  go  no  whither,  but  you  (ruad  upon  a 
J'^aJ  man's  bouea."  For  us,  this  thoujrht  has  liecii  ever  a 
zn\>'  and  wise  one,  and  the  deiith  of  Juhn  O'Conncll  ha.-i 
Drought  out  all  its  gravity  and  force  Lii  fuller,  and  more 
f«t<'nt  truth. 

TlirLe  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  us  from  AMer^hot,  suggi'st- 
inga  paper  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  of  Knjjland,  and  lo- 
(l»y  we  raw  him  laid  in  his  grave  ;  honored  by  an  attcn- 
dince  such  few  could  have  anticipated  ;  and  tlius,  amidst 
prsvers  and  regrets,  we  left  him  ;  alk-r  a  busy  life  of  care, 
ui(f  work  for  Ireland,  he  lies  in  ncace  at  lu^^t ;  so  near  to  the 
vtiilt  of  ■'  Honest  Tom  Steel'  that  tho  long  shadow  of 
O'Connell's  monument  falls  on  the  tonib  of  each,  wliilst 
around  theui  floats  for  ever  the  hallow  and  glory  of  the 
Liberator's  memory. 

If  one  wished  to  point  out  to  a  young  Irishman  entering 
upon  a  political  career  tho  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
US  position,  the  life  of  John  O'Connell  would  supply  the 
bett  and  completest  example.  Uerc  was  a  man  of  surpass- 
ing industrj' ;  of  indomitable  perseverance ;  of  great  ability; 
of  thorough  houesly,  and  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  tlio 
political,  and  social,  and  fmancial  condition  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  beat  and  ripest  of  "  ripe  tuid  good"  scholars ;  yet  few 
g*Te  hiin  credit  for  the  ability  which  ho  possessed,  and 
when  his  speeches  did  occasionally  compel  men,  in  their 
uawflling  gratitude,  to  admit  that  he  bad  done  his  country 
ftti  serrice,  the  admission  waa  but  too  often  coupled  witli 
» sneer. 

During  the  actiee  lifetime  of  hi«  father,  John  O'Connell 
did  merely  yooinan's  service  i:i  the  popular  cause,  and  il 
wti  only  after  the  trials  of  1844,  that  his  .•special  claims  to 
be  considered  a  popular  leader,  were  canvassed  amongst 
25 
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tlie  neoplo.  He  liiul  prured  his  zeal  and  aMlity;  he  iia<l 
worki  d  twelve  vears  of  anxious  national  work  with  Lis 
father  ;  be  bad  all  the  prestige  of  that  great  father's  name 
to  back  bi:>  claim  tu  a  leadership,  but  herein  it  wo^  that  the 
chief  bar  to  bis  leadership  lay,  he  wns  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  LilK*rator. 

Men  had  grown  in  the  belief  that  Daniel  O'ConnclI  wai 
Ireland,  and  that  in  him,  and  in  bim  only,  and  in  hiscouu- 
seld,  lay  all  hope  of  justice  for  the  country.  Monday  after 
Wondiiy.  the  (Vonciliiition  Hall  was  thronged  with  follow- 
er-', who  were  all  but  adorer.*,  and  that  great,  towering  figure, 
looming  up  beside  the  chairman,  thundering  invectives,  or 
rousing  their  hearts  with  great  thoughts  of  what  Ireland 
once  was,  and  might  be  again  through  union  and  pearo; 
now  drawing  them  into  tears  by  a  pathos  such  as  few  men 
in  all  the  world  could  ever  rouuuand  ;  and  then,  after  thai 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  and  dimplingsmilethat  told  what  waa 
coming,  setting  hirf  auditors  "in  aroar,"  withahumonrtbat 
was  all  hiaown, — had  become,  a^itwcre,  the  spirit  of  Ireland: 
for  he,  and  be  only,  could  proclaim  to  his  countrymen  as 
did  Cicero  to  the  Komans,  "  Togati  mo  nno  togato  dace 
et  impenitore  viciatis.  ' 

^Vho  could  succeed,  as  lender,  such  a  man  as  tlii^  .'  It 
has  been  said,  bad  John  O'Connell  been  a  man  of  great 
genius,  he  could  have  held  the  position  left  vacant  by  bis 
lather's  death.  But  those  who  make  this  statement  forget 
that  one  who  has  long  served  under  a  great  leader,  civil  or 
military,  can  never  take  the  place  of  that  leader.  Ue  baf 
hod  no  training  in  the  conquest  of  obstacles,  in  the  use  of 
difficulty;  he  has  been  but  a  snbaltcrn ;  he  has  had  no 
schooling  in  1110.*?  phases  of  life  which  make  men  quick  yet 
euro  in  judgment  ;  which  enable  a  man  to  see,  as  it  werf 
intuitively,  the  right  road  to  success  ;  above  all,  be  know? 
nothing  of  that  training  which  makes  a  man  self  reliant, 
and  self-dependent. 

John  O'Connell  had  not  had  this  training,  and  hence, 
when  he  found  the;  public  mind  debauched  by  the  slanders 
of  the  rump  of  what  was  once  the  great  Repeal  party ;  when 
he  saw  that  old  friends  had  grown  cold,  and  that  once  5t.iiin(h 
supporters  had  fallen  off ;  when  he  saw  himself  accused  of 
"  rattling  his  father's  Ijones"  to  gain  money  ;  and  when  he 
read  that  be  and  Maurice  had  kept  back  their  father's  Jcad 
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bf«dy  that  it  migbt  be  hroiight  into  Dublin  "firi  an  eleriiun- 
ffring  dodge"  during'  a  general  fli'ction,  he  despairi'ii  of 
tuecesi  in  working  the  national  oiiuse,  and  ia  circumgi.ifice 
wiiich  wonid  but  bavo  made  tire  father  ri?o  grander  und 
fimiT  with  the  opcnsion,  the  ?on  suconmlH'd,  perJiaps  wi«i  ly, 
for  the  national  organization  wB*?batterod,  the  work  of  thirty 
Te«r8  was  lost— never  to  Ije  restored  in  ita  strength,  tiint  in, 
in  its  unity. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  for  Ireland  that  matters  thus  rnn- 
elndf^;  perhap?  it  was  hotter  that  the  e|KXrli  of  lenders 
ihould  cea-'o,  that  the  em  of  parties  should  pass  auay  ; 
BfThaps  it  was  hotter  that  the  day  of  prolesfations  and  rhtir- 
ii'anry,  of  great  promit^'?  and  no  performanc<:'g,  of  soaring 
i«f'irations  and  grovelling  deeds,  of  private  doubts  ana 
I'uUic  accusations,  should  come  upon  poor  Ireland.  If  this 
be  ?o.  GckI's  peace  bo  with  John  O'ConneU,  he  is  well  out 
of  Ireland.  b«'rfer  out  of  life. 

And  now  that  he  is  dead,  the  country  is  called  upon  to 
wark  its  nppreoiation  of  his  honor,  of  his  honesty .  ami  of 
hij  fervices  to  Ireland,  before  Ireland  grew  drunk  in  infa- 
tuation. These  services  wore  great,  and  even  after  he  liad 
Wired  from  public  life  he  never  forgot  her,  and  ivo  are 
p«wd  to  be  able  to  state  that  ho  wa.*  the  contributor  to 
thii«  Irish  Qtartbuly  Review  of  such  papers  on  Iritih 
Jiibjectg  as  perhiips  he  alone  could  furnish.* 

*  sabjoin  a  list  of  Mr.  O'Coiinell'i  p*f*r»  appearing  in  the 
kniw:  

Sitbfecl.  Numiier.    Pi'f!e.  Vol. 

The  Taxation  of  IreUnil.  12.       (18.1.  3. 

Thf  Irish  Land  Qutslion.  13.       tU3.  4. 

Euiigration,  EiaigTant<i  arxl  Emigrant-  Ships.  14.  430.  4. 
Tbe  Militia  an<l  the  Line.  18.       349.  5. 

Onr  .SoWiers  at  Home  and  in  the  Field.  19.       5J«).  5. 

The  War  and  the  Future.  20.       »ia.  5. 

W^sr  and  Peace.  Peace  .ind  War.  81.       110.  0. 

Aimimstrativc  Uefora.  22.       3*7.  «. 

The  Iriib  Cennnii.  24.      814.  8. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law.  25.        88.  7. 

Psrliamentary  Reform,  29— the  number  for  April,  185H,  page  247. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  also  thf  author  of  The  Iti'itenl  fiictianary,  of 
*»eral  reports  in  thv  Hrporli  of  the  Repeat  Attocialion,  of  Hm  ^IUc. 
t\'j%t  oj  a  Parlinmenlary  Cwerr.  and  of  an  Argument  for  Irrhnd. 
He  alto  edited  two  Tolume*  of  his  father'*  i»fK?ochc».  'fit  Argummt 
fv  Ireland  i*  a  tno»l  valuable  work  ;  this  hook,  with  the  Prixc  r«says 
0^  Mr.  Collector- Oeni-ral  Staunton  mid  Mr.  M.  J.  Harr;,  should 
W  thorooghlj  known  to  every  ttudoin  of  lri»h  roiiiical  Ili^'ory. 
Perliaps  no  man  ever  inTcstigateJ  the  question  of  Iriah  Taxation 
mart  tMj  tbaa  John  O'Coonell. 
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From  (lie  Mm  appoiidt'd  in  the  foot  note,  llio  muler  will 
be  ul)lo  to  judge  how  fully  Ireland,  alwnys  Ireland,  wad  in 
his  thoughts.  For  her  he  gave  up  professional  proepects 
and  all  that  could  make  life  proeperoua  ;  and  &s  the  dayi> 
of  his  later  life  passed  on,  one  can  fancy  him  inunnuriu(r 
the  wonls  of  his  father  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
in  "  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  yeans  of  my  buoy- 

ant youth  nnd  cheerful  manhood  ?  Wlio  shall  repay  rac 
for  tfic  lost  opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity, 
or  for  the  wealth  which  such  distinction  would  ensure. 
I  tlun<r  away  tiic  profession — 1  gave  its  emoluments  to  tlie 
winds — I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honors  and  it«  dignities — I 
embraced  the  cause  of  my  country  I  and  come  weal  or  come 
woe,  I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I  have  never  repined — 
nor  never  shall  repent." 

It  is  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  prove  their  apprecia- 
tion of  John  O'Coniiell'a  liouesly,  it  is  for  tbem  to  prove  that 
Daniel  O'Conncll's  grand-children,  the  children  of  John, 
shall  never  want ;  it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  in  one  case  at 
least  Ireland  did  not,  according  to  her  custom,  forget  those 
wlien  dead  who  tried  to  serve  her  in  politics,  or  to  illustrate 
her  in  literature  or  art,  whilst  living.  Doubtless  the  feeling 
this  day  displayed  at  Glasneven  for  John  O'Connell's  family 
was  all  that  liis  trnest  friends  could  desire,  but  the  country 
must  speak  out,  or  that  whicii  should  be  a  national  contri- 
bution, will  become  a  local  semi-eleemosynary  subscriptitfo. 
J/rty  i>8//,  1858. 


THE  FUNERAL. 

C From  the  Special  Edition  of  ihf  Frecmm't  Jomrnat  of  Wedteticy 
Ectning,  June  2ud,  1858.) 

"  The  mortnl  remains  of  tliis  dii>tinf^ui«lu>J  Irishman  and  favourite 
ton  of  (he  Liberator,  irero  consi(;iii'<l  to  their  final  mtiiig  plact  in 
UlasneTin  Cenieterv,  on  vesterday,  followtil  by  thotitaiids  of  his  fel- 
low.countrymen  of  ewry  raiik  and  of  every  shade  of  political  *nJ 
religious  belief,  who  renpocted  him  through  life,  and  honoured  biai 
in  death.  On  no  occasion  have  we  seen  more  unifurm  respect  paid 
to  the  departed,  than  waa  evinced  at  the  funeral  uf  John  O'Connell; 
and  even  thote  who  were  most  opposed  to  him  in  the  political  striff, 
in  which  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  waa  enpnjfed,  were  had 
in  their  praise  uf  hih  honour  and  his  virtue,  a*  a  citizen  and  a  maii. 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  lowly  and  the  exhulled,  were  pere»ent  in  the 
m(>urT)ful  cortege  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  hi»  memory  and 
fmm  the  highest  judicial  functionaries,  down  to  the  humble  working 
mechanic,  were  to  be  itec-n  iu  the  long  proccuion  that  followed  the 
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rcirtini  to  the  grave.  l>iynitarifi  of  the  tliurcli  Jiixl  large  iiuimImT". 
of  lk»  clenrv  were  aUo  thire  to  do  honour  t-i  him  «lut  was  ultt;i>  •> 
tlwruiiMiittrnt  upholiler  of  the  riphls  of  conscu'ricf  .-mil  the  warm  ad- 
(oriie  of  religious  lilierty.  Surh  »as  the  anxiclv  of  all  cla«si'«  of 
litizcni  to  b«  present  at  the  funeral,  th.'kt  ('.'irriat;eii  wore  eoLMi-'i'd  as 
Mrly  M  Mondav  eveninjr,  wherever  thiv  were  tu  he  h.id  f-.r  liivo  ; 
iBilcontidrrable  difReultjr  n  a-tCxpi'rienceifyestt  rdav  and  the  d.%v  pre- 
iiou5,  in  prociiriiij^  &!>uitable  convpY.inre  tor  the  s-aii  uecaninn.  r  mm 
u  rarly  hour  thii  niorninu',  alutii;  the  road  cxtetuliiij;  from  the  oily 
to  Kinir«town,  nothing  vra»  to  bo  seen  hut  one  coniinui.us  stream  of 
nrriajfci  and  other  conveyance*,  driving  in  the  direction  of  the 
li>te  residence  of  the  decea-Mfd,  and  as  the  hour  upi'loached  for  thu 
f^iorral  to  take  it*  departure,  there  could  not  he  k>s  than  three  liici. 
dred  xhides  drawn  up  in  otic  lon^r  line  on  the  rna.l  hy  which  'I'lvnli- 
t<Trice  *as  approached.  I'reeisely  .it  ei);ht  oVlock,  the  colKii  con- 
tiiaiti|r  the  remains,  were  brought  frnmthc  house,  and  placed  witiiin 
•  nlmdid  hearse,  drawn  by  six  black  hortes.  The  codin  i»  ofiitlid 
ln;h  oak,  richly  mounted,  ami  hu  within  it  another  of  thick  lead, 
rondeof  which  is  a  cedar  »he11,  upholbtcrcil  in  white  silk.  On  the 
U  of  the  coffiu  there  was  a  silver  shield,  beariufj  the  fulluuin;; 
iaicriptioD : — 

JoOK  O'CoNSELL,  J.P.,  P.I>., 

Departed  tui»  life  24tii  Mat,  l^jS. 

AOED  47  YlABt. 

U.l.P. 

Innaediatcly  after  the  hearse,  were  two  mourning  coaches  ami 
fav,  which  were  oecupied  by  Mr.  .Morean  O'Connell,  and  Captain 
D.  OCoDoell,  M.P.,  and  by  Daniel,  John,  and  Mor|;An,  the  tlircti 
MS  of  the  deccaoed,  and  Mr.  Henry  Kyan.  The  private  carriage 
•fllr.  Morfran  O'Connell  followed,  and  the  civic  >t.xte  c<jui,),>-pC  of 
tlx  Rijrht  lion,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  his  hirilship  was  seateil. 
The  furriages  which  came  next,  were  occupieil  by  reialite«  of  the 
^•t»«««<l,  amongut  whom  were  Mr.  Christopher  O'Connell  ritzsimoii 
biaiel  O'Connell  French,  C.  O'Connell  French.  D.  J.  O  Cnnm  ll', 
Ukeview,  Killarney  ;  Mr.  J.  II.  Sugrue.  Mr.  M.  G.  O  Conn.  II, 
■4  Mr.  T.  Fitzgerald.  Amongst  those  who  occupied  carrink'vs  in 
tW  procession  were — L'-rd  Meath,  Lord  Uorraan.stonn,  Lord  Si. 
l««rence,  .Sir  ThoniAs  R<inonde,  the  Ri|^ht  lion.  .Maziere  Brady, 
*•  Right  Hon  the  Chief  Itaron,  the  lliv'ht  Hon.  Ju  lu'c  It  'll,  ii^u 
••rtl  Hon.  Judge  Keojrh,  Mr.  Justice  O'Urien,  John  L.  O  Farnll, 
0-L.-,  James  O'Farrell,  l>.L  ;  .Sergeant  Ilowlcy,  the  V«Ty  itcv. 
l'««»igi>ore  Yore,  Verv  H(?v  Dr.  O'Connell,  I'.F.,  lri>hto<vn ; 
i»mtt  Barrett.  J.P.  ;  Dr.  Trant,  Dr.  Gray,  T.  M.  Uav,  J.  .Smith. 
*.  Phuket.  Q.C. ;  Thomas  Diryer,  II.  Ilu-hes.  Q  C. ;  .\lr.  .Sergeant 
IWt,  MP.,  Q.C;  the  Uiglit  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  MP.  ; 
6«>iTj«  Roe.  D.L.  ;  P.  V.  Fimi-atrick,  Kdward  Smilhwiek,  J.  P., 
KUknnv  ;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  M'Evoy,  P.P., 
KtlU ;  Very  Rev.  William  Jennings,  Maynooth  College ;  Very  Rev, 
£.  M'Carthj.  do.  ;  Very  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  do.  ;  Lucas  A.  Tresloii, 
wJwMs  Power,  Bart.  ;  John  Leahy,  Sir  ColuLin  O'Lo-ldcn,  T. 
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O'llaKan.  Q  C. ;  T.  O  M^ara,  IJ.  CM.honi,  F.  A.  CodA,  Ma 
O'Sullivan,  Jumei  B.  Kennedr,  JaniL-5  Dwyer,  James  wid  Joht 
Ki'llvt  Thouuv*  DmyiT,  James  K*-nnrd>,  L'iiarle*  Kennp<]«.  i»ir  JunM 
Murray,  Christopher  N  Duff,  P.  W.'  Kelly.  F.  C.  K^Hy,  thr  Ref. 
P.  M'Cahe,  Robert  Charabers,  J. P.  ;  Captaiu  Knox  LmI.iIx  U»t. 
Kd-.fnrd  O'Conni'll,  8t.  Mirhan'a  ;  Uev.  Mr.  Cavanagh,  Kia>:ita«a; 
V.  Greene,  JaniD*  Na||(Ir,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ;  P.  O'Brit'ii,  M.P.  j 
thi>  Rov.  Mr.  Hanild.  th«  Re*.  Mr.  Hinilliwick.  P.P. :  M>c)iarl 
Murphy.  T.  F.  Burke.  William  Connally,  Joseph  Mylet  M-IkinotU, 
Doo  Castle;  John  Talion.  Francii  Coppin);er,  J. P.,  Mookktixa 
Caatle  ;  Hyacinth  Cheevers,  T.  Carey.  E.  Burke.  J.  Bulklfy,  lUf. 
J.  Hamilton.  F.P  ,  ltle»8ington  ;  H.  Carmichaul,  M.D. ;  J.  Doitlxrty, 
J.  Ku<)><-ll,  Kdward  Smith.  M.  NPUonuell.  B.  Kelly,  Jam«  Ei^tf. 
J.  Kelch,  J.  Keojfh,  Robert  I'ower.  P.  Nolan,  J.  N.  Farrell,  M. 
O'Brien,  M.O'Keliy.  Thomas  Kiornan,  Dr.  Kavanagh,  li.  Ka«kni|rti. 
W.  J.  Doftherty,  J.  Do>fhoriv,  Edward  Carraher,  J.  Mac-owiara. 
Cantwell,  J  C.  Jo»e(tbi.,  T.C'  :  J.  French.  T.C  ;  P.J.  Murr.t, 
Rev.  Mr.  i'urley.  P.  P.,  Louisburgh,  County  Mayo  ;  J.  Lalor,  T. 
Kearnev.  Thomaa  Kennedy.  Rathgar ;  John  Bcririn,  Major  Main 
Kavin.  talbot  Coair,  P.  Sheridan,  J.  Hocan.  P.  M-Kally,  l>.  lokir. 
John  Burke,  \V.  Lynch,  P.  Orohan,  C.  Co^aii,  J.  LamlHjrt,  J.  Cotia, 
P.  M'Keon,  J.  C.  6'Rcardun,  J.  J.  O'Reurdon.  John  Leahy,  Bar- 
riftcr  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Oaynor,  —  Mii<srtt.  Kin^j's  Prajruon  (luarib;  J. 
Owen*,  B.  O'Louphli  n,  —  Fottrell,  Solciitor;  Michael  C  Briro, 
H.'tnaper  Office;  William  Flanni^an,  John  Martin.  North  Wall; 
William  Burke,  Uev.  Dr.  Jennin^,  Mavnooth  ;  Rev.  E.  Srull', 
Kuv.  \V  Dillon,  Rov.  E.  KiuiK-dy.  P.P.  ;'  R«v.  Dr.  Flannerv.  W. 
B.  Slulltii.  J.  Duherty,  W  D<ilierty.  B.  A.  Mollor.  Barr'isttr; 
Jame*  Spain,  Thomua  Smith.  Airhill,  Philip  Dyneh.  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrincton,  All  Hallu»-»  College  ;  C:iren'  O'Dwyer,  T.  M'Oarrr, 
Kev.  J.  Mulhall,  Rev.  Mr.  O  Rcilly,  Rev.  P.  Segreave,  DflKWy; 
Johu  Rtilly,  John  M'Kenna,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.,  D.  Crotty,  Mifhid 
Staunton.  U.  O.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  Cariiielitu  Conveut ;  Perej 
,Swei-tnian,  P.  D.  Jefl'er*,  J.  C.  Keligan,  Mr.  Scratton,  Secretary, 
Catholic  L'liivpraity  ;  Dr.  Forest.  J.  Martin,  T.C;  Hugh  Kelly, 
T.C  ;  E.  W.  O'Mahony,  barrister;  T.  DoUn,  Rev.  Mr.  Oilligin. 
T.  Hayes,  John  Reilly,  Janus  Duffy,  Doct.ir  White,  T.C;  Doolor 
Lon^',  Robert  Buruvll,  Dalkry  ;  Dr.  Kirnan,  James  and  Patrick 
Whclan,  Rt'V.  Canon  I'upe.  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock,  President  uf  A'l 
Hallows  Colb^ge;  Robert  OUrien.  T.C.  ;  Rrv.  Mr.  Lynch,  Hij!*. 
street  Chapel ;  Richard  Kelly,  T.C.  ;  —  Arnittronfr,  liarrislrr  ;  A. 
Lawless,  solicitor  ;  John  Dennan,  John  Rafferty,  Uev.  Mr.  TrseeV' 
M.  A  O'Brcnnati,  Rev.  Mr  Farrullv,  chaplain  of  the  South  Dublia 
Union  ;  Steiihen  Curtis,  barrister  ;  Uev.  .Mr.  Healy,  Alderui.in  Hoy 
Ian,  M.  Archer,  J.  Daniel.  J.  J.  Clarke,  Rev.  Camm  (Jriniley.  T.  J. 
Sinnott,  Governor,  tirnn^egonnan,  Francis  P.  Dnyer,  J.  l>ar*y, 
Anthony  Kirwnn,  R<i<lv  Keshan,  M.  U'Sbaughtiesey,  auislant  lisr> 
ri'ter.  County  .Mayo;  ll.  ().  Piktott,  Jaines  Dolajiy,  M.  W.  .Murphy, 
M,l>.  ;  WiUiuni  Oernon,  barrister  ;  Jaiue.o  Fallon,  T.C- ;  Dr.  DuSy. 
P  J.  Murray,  barrister;  Mes.«r».   M'Swiney,  Dvlany,  and  Co. ;  J. 

Cann,  R.  Riillv,  Bubert  Johusou,  barri»ttTi 


r  J.  Alurray,  iiarr 
O  Brien,  J.P  ;  — 
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JuitD  O'DoDobue,  barrister;  Dr.  Atkin*on,  Aiilorm»n  .MA4.'k(*r, 
W  iUum  N.  Bjirrou,  J.  Murphv.  F.  Co.lil.  T.f".  ;  C.  M  Ormsln. 
£J«triJ  ClemenU,  barrivtor;  I'Mw&rd  Fitz^rrald,  John  Ki-hli, 
Hubert  Matfuire,  Rev.  M.  f'uffc.  Rev.  Mr.  Fsrrfll,  Rev.  Dr.  Ftus«i-ll, 
O.P  ;  C  H.  Sejrrave,  R.  U.  Kane,  Q  C.  ;  Nicboliis  Dod  I,  I'  L.  (J.j 
fiobcrt  I'owtT,  James  Burrvtt,  Ciiarlc*  M«ara,  Jaroej  Krih,  Si-cre- 
Ix-v  U>  the  CJucatioii  Board  ;  Janin  Dviyer,  Thoinat  Have-,  Juintt 
El^an,  Tliui03k'>  Walth,  Hugh  Caranaf;h.  l^'twartl  Fullam,  —  Cr>*tev, 
—  Simpion,  Fitzwilliam-tquare  ;  M.  Ma<-'L)oiiOKh,  loliciliir  ;  ('ap> 
Uin  T.  A.  Supplp,  FortlanJs,  Merrion  ;  Jojpph  Neale  M'Krnna, 
Williain  Julia  r'itzpatriik,  KilinacuJ  Manor,  Stillorfran  ;  Nicholaa 
Uartin,  R.  F.  Mulvanv,  Franci*  Murphy.  J.  V.,  Kilcnirne  ; 
J  'liB  Rorke,  Teiiiple-itrevt :  John  R'>rkf>  jun. :  A.  U-  Dillon,  \i>  \  . 
Mr.  Doran,  G,  W.  Fi«y(f*rald,  David  Fitzir^ruM,  «oliciior ;  T. 
Fitzgtralil,  —  Haniiii«!id,  Rev.  Junes  Daniel,  Rev.  A.  Dovle,  St. 
Catherine's,  Meath-«tre«t ;  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donnell ,  Clocidalkin,  M. 
UirTriioao,  &c.,  &c. 

AiD'jogkt  the  nitimber«  of  the  Ruyal  Western  Yacht  Glut-  of  Ire- 
l*a«l  preMut  were  ; — The  Commodore,  Roburf  Butt,  K*<|.  i  tlie  Vice. 
ConuBodore,  Jaine»  Bdward  Stopford,  Esq.,  LL  D. ;  William  Cooper, 
£<<).;  Rawdon  .M'Namara,  E<)i|.,  M.D- ;  J.  VV.  Mackuy,  Eiq.,  J.r.  i 
Hiury  G.  Byrne.  Esq.  ;  Edward  Clementa,  Eiq.  ;  J.  Chute  Noliiran, 
£>q. :  Arthur  M'Miihon,  E»q. ;  SuttoD  Corkoran,  E*q. ;  F.d<tui'd 
Futlrell,  Fi4j.  ;  William  Keating  Clay,  Etn.  ;  Thorna»  D.  Koogh, 
Em^  ;  Captain  Brabaxon,  John  Harrii,  Esq. ;  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.; 
Thoniu  O'Mfara,  Esq  ;  John  Duhvrty,  Esq  ;  Thomas  P.  Hnyei, 
£>q. ;  John  Statentun,  Eaa.  ;  Diuiiol  Sullivan,  Etq.  ;  John  Knight 
Botwelt.  E«q.  ;  R  T.  Kliick,  Esq. ;  John  Kin^r  Forrest.  Esq.,  M  D.; 
JiWii  Barrett,  F.*i\.  ;  Patrick  TaafTe,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Pepper,  Esq. ; 
Cdptdia  Lovet,  Captain  Palmer,  (/hri.«tupher  Duff,  Ei4i.  ;  John 
li'Uahun,  Ksq. ;  George  R.  Ouiiniii^,  Eiiq. ;  and  Daniel  CorV't,  E<a.; 
*t.i  a  number  of  others,  whose  iiaiu«4  uuuld  not  be  ascertained,  in 
cuasequence  of  the  iumenite  crowd  on  the  line  of  procession.  The 
fontral  cortege  proceeded  along  Mal)^ave>avenue,  into  Kiii^town, 
•here  larj^v  crowds  of  tlio  poor  of  th«  locality  were  rollecli-d,  who 
bill  been  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  dccea.<ie<l,  and  wh<>  always 
tigarded  him     their  tried  friend.  Nearly  every  shop  in  Kingstown 
*u  closed,  and  the  footways  were  fully  oci-apied  by  han'Ircds  as 
tkii!  funeral    proceeded  along  in  th«  direction  of  Saltliill.  Ai 
it  pro^rr»M:d,  lurge  numbers  of  rarriai;es  joined,  and  when  the 
luud  ot  the  procession  reached  Monkstown,  the  end  of  it  had  not 
[A^d  Kingstown,    The  shops  in  Blackrock  wure  all  closed,  with 
tiic  exception  of  a  few,  and,  as  tliv  hearse  (uuti'd  by,  thr-  |>ers«ns 
xiH-iciiled  along  the  road,  seemed  much  alTectfil,  and  |ui<l  «■v(^ry 
<it.-mil  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  uf  the  deceased,  niid  many 
of  the  working  people  joined  tlio  funeral,  and  accompanied  it  into 
town.    At  Booterstown,  several  carriages,  uhuh  h.-iil  been  waiting 
on  the  cross  roads,  took  up  their  places  in  the  mournful  c.ivalcadv, 
■  tiich  at  this  time,  covered  nearly  three  miles.    As  it  drew  near  to 
tbe  city,  the  cro«d  began  to  incr<'a.He,  and  when  it  arrived  at  Ball's- 
txidge,  it  waa  met  by  buudreJs  uf  the  people  some  oti  foot,  aoJ 
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other*  on  outside  curs.  In  every  hoii«c  in  Pembroke- ro«i3,  ihf  •ind- 
ow»  were  occnpied  ;  «nd,  in  several  instance*,  the  inmates  •tood  ia 
front  of  tile  ball-door«,  to  witness  llie  long  and  lolemn  cnrtrgt  pro« 
ceedin^  on  it«  way.  In  Upper  Ba(r);ot•^treet,  everything  tlut  could 
thow  forth  the  grief  of  the  people  for  the  low  of  the  deci-ased,  uA 
their  rcapect  for  his  memory,  was  displayed.  Every  9>bop  had  it* 
shutters  up,  and  all  bubiness  was  .su-ipended.  Haggot-strfet  briJ^ 
was  crowded,  as  was  also  the  entire  of  Lower  Baggot.<trctt,  np  to 
the  corner  of  Fitzvillium-street,  and  on  the  hearse  passing  by  tbc 
late  residence  of  the  illustrious  father  of  the  decoaseti,  thr  pr«|i|f 
manifested  deep  emotion.  The  funeral  proceeded  by  the  west  aid«-  of 
Merrion-square,  into  \Ve>lland>row,  through  Brunswick-strttt. 
From  every  quarter  the  people  continued  to  pour  in,  and  large  nan- 
hi>ra  of  persons  placed  themselves  on  the  battlements  of  Carlrale- 
bridge,  to  aw.iit  the  arrival  of  the  funeral.  Almost  every  ship  in 
the  (locks  and  the  river  had  their  flogs  half-mast  high,  out  of  re^i^fct 
for  the  deceased,  and  when  the  proce»sion  appeared  at  the  head  of 
IVOIier-street,  the  bridge  became  blocked  up  by  the  thousands  "bo 
had  assembled  upon  it,  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  one  who  had  Ik<0 
so  long  a  prominent  defender  of  their  rights,  and  the  chosen  son 
their  great  Liberator.  The  funeral  posted  over  Carlisle-bridge  in 
the  centre  of  two  dense  masses  that  lined  it  at  either  side,  but  so  gr»l 
was  the  veneration  of  all  for  the  departed,  despite  the  crushing  inil 
inconvenience  which  bad  to  be  endured,  the  solemn  silence  iia»  si- 
mo;t  unbroken,  as  the  sable  hearse  was  drawn  slowK  on  its  way. 

Along  Sackville-street,  and  especially  at  Kelson's  Pillar,  where 
Henry-street  and  Kurl-slreet  open,  the  same  roanifestatioDS  of 
sorrow  and  respect  which  had  been  observed  along  the  entire  of  the 
lengthened  route  were  manife«ted.  There  was  a  large  assemblagt 
of  citizen!!,  and  while  the  men  lifted  their  hats,  and  in  brief  l»u< 
fervent  terms,  expressed  their  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  sun  of 
U'Coiinell,  and  recalled  the  deeds  of  the  father  in  the  lon^  battle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  female  portion  offered  their  heartfrlt 
prayers  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the  soul  which  had  just  passed  K> 
unexpectedly  away.  The  entire  exhibition  of  feeling,  so  deep  tn>i 
cariirsi,  told  in  a  touching  and  elo(|uent,manner,  that  though  of  lat* 
years,  comparatively  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  name  »»id 
services  of  O'Connell,  yet  that  both  are  tieasured  fondly  in  the 
peoples'  hearts,  and  that  it  required  ooiy  some  striking  occurrence  to 
elicit  the  popular  devotion  to  the  one  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  other.  On  every  side  might  lie  heard  the  observation  that  sucb 
a  display  for  surpassed  anything  that  the  most  attached  friend  of  tb« 
O'Uonncll's  could  have  anticipated  or  desired  ;  and  that  the  peofk 
had  given  another  proof  that  gratitude  wa^t  still  a  distinguishing 
national  cbaracterivtic.  The  solemn  cortege  was  coniitantly  re- 
ceiving additions  on  its  route,  and  was  estimated  to  conipriae  otrr 
UiO  carrioge*. 

At  the  Uotuiida,  in  Cuvendish-row,  crosaing  Dorset-street, through 
Dlcssington-strcet,  and  along  the  road  leading  to  the  I'r<>*|>ect 
Uenietery,  numbers  of  person*  were  assembled,  and  that  the  same  feel- 
ings of  gi'iof  and  afleotionate  remembrance  pervaded  all,  wasevitimt 
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frrja their draieaoour.  At  the  c-rinfter^r, there  wms  run»i<liTaliIe 

attofclttyr,  prof<-»ir>nal  ((riitli'iiit'ti,  and  mrrchniiti,  anil  a  v  Ht 
T  of  the  people  ;  ami  acooniing  M  those  who  had  arcoinpniiii'<! 
tWtuserat  from  the  time  it  left  Kingstown,  and  whose  num>>ert  wi-ri- 
aknoM  inrtlculablv  augmented  in  passing  through  the  city,  caaic  up 
to  the  rntrance,  the  prc«»ure  inrrcaacd,  and  wa«  frt-quentljf  v>  ry 
»firr».  The  croiihing  and  con«e*iuent  inconveniencj'  w«-re,  howf\er, 
(■atirntU  borne,  and  the  {>e»pl<-,  as  ther  poured  in,  having  been  ri-- 
i|«r»l*d  to  i|i<p«rse  themselves  thri>ugh  the  ccinolery  gronn<ls,  »o  as 
to  iilmlt  the  crowd*  that  were  still  pressing  forward,  did  so  with  the 
slinoit  order  and  good  feeling. 

A  body  of  clergy,  headed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignore  Yoro, 
P  I*.,  V.O.,  and  preceded  by  acolytes  and  a  crucifer,  in  soutniii'S 
11)4  forplice*,  advanced  in  front  of  the  gate  to  rwelve  the  bi>cly. 
.Amongst  the  clergy  in  this  proci>uion,  attired  in  caiionicaU,  wero 
the  Vtry  Rev.  Dr.  OConnell.  P.P.;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Woodloc  k, 
Fresiden't  of  Ail-Hatlows  College;  Etv.  .Mr.  Kelly.  Eev.  P.  J. 
Oilligan,  Rev.  Matthew  Collitr,  Rev.  Canon  Lynch,  Rrv.  Mr. 
("•  Frrrell,  Rev  .Canon  Oriraley,  Rev,  Cnnon  Pope,  Kev.  H.  MMlcc. 

Mr.  Mullaly,  Rev.  Mr.  Lentaigne,  H  J.  ;  Rpv.  Thomas  Leahy, 
S»»  Wr.  Klannery,  Catholic  University,  and  others  whose  names, 
i»ing  to  the  great  pressure,  we  could  not  obtain. 

The  usual  vehicle  for  carrying  the  coiBns  into  the  cemetery  groun<J 
«ubr<>u|;ht  forward  by  the  servants  of  the  cemetery  board,  to  reccivf 
tht  tfl<Rn  bearing  the  remains  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  hut  a  band  of 
tw  ible  young  tiieo  pressed  forwanl,  and  insisted  upon  having,  as  they 
the  mournful  honour  of  bearing  to  their  \ist  resting  place  the 
rmuini  of  one  they  so  well  loved.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  chnpil, 
•Iwrtf  the  funeral  service  was  solemnly  chaunted,  and  from  thence  to 
lb<  O'Connell  circle.  As  it  was  carried  along  through  the  cemetery 
iroBods,  crowds  of  people  lined  the  walks,  and  m.inv  uf  them  mii:ht 
Wiefn  fervently  offering  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
4i««Med  gentleman.  The  choir  of  priests  chaunted  the  eanlicle 
hratdietut  from  St.  Luke,  the  Miierrrr,  and  the  beautiful  and  im|>ri-«- 
B>t  De  Prn/untlu.  The  body  wa*  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults  in  the 
fiwle,  and  not  far  from  the  rem.-«in«  of  •'  Honest  Tom  Steele." 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  beloved  son,  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the 
■Htntrious  father,  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and  on  this  occasion,  thoaaands 
•uitcd  his  coffin,  which  was  beautifully  dre«9vd  with  flowers,  and 
fHRred  a  prayer  for  his  eternal  rest. 

Amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession,  were  the  sludcnli 
of  the  Catholic  University,  of  which  institution  the  eldest  ion  of 
John  O'Connell  is  a  distinguished  alumnus.  These  young  gentlemen 
•  aiknl  two  deep. 
The  ab«olution  was  pronounced  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Yore. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  DECEA.SEI). 
Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  waa 
coDrludnl,  a  preliminary  mettiiig  was  htid  for  the  pur|>0!iL'  of  raising 
a  natioital  >ut>s<  ripliou  which  would  serve  to  mark  the  grateful  sense 
»f  the  Iriih  people  of  the  patriotism  and  services  to  the  cour.fry  of 
tht  fiitber  of  the  lamented  deceased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  »upply 
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the  inean«  which  are  required  for  the  education  and  »dv«ncemeDl  in 
life  of  n  yiiuthrul  ami  numeruus  faniilv,  for  whuni  there  it  comptra- 
tivcly  litt)f  provision  hh.  Thv  iiK-i  tini;  was  held  adjoining  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Cemetery,  and  comprised  some  of  the  most 
influential  gentletnen  who  bud  uttondi-d  the  funeral  ;  but  ai  the 
notification  could  not  be  made  general  a  great  nuniUer  of  geatlnnra 
bad  prcviouil}'  taken  their  departure.  In  addition  to  t)ie  more 
influential  persons  with  whom  the  uroji-ct  ori;.-inatcd,  and  who  were 
presi'nt,  a  vast  body  of  the  people  congregAted.  and  evinced  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  proeec<lings,  and  the  Mronge&t  de»ire  to  join 
in  whatever  might  he  ri'SoKed  on  a*  the  most  fitting  mode  of  tntifj- 
ing  the  national  feeling  (owardu  O'Oonnell.  and  at  the  same  time,  on 
btlialf  of  the  family  of  his  lamented  son,  Mr.  John  O'Connell.  Uo 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Carew  O'Dwyer,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
The  Uight  Hon.  the  LoRU  Matoh. 

Messrs.  Bryan  O'Logblen  ami  Thoman  CalhtirbAn  were  requested 
to  act  as  fecrctariog  to  the  meeting. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said — I  regret  we  hare  met  on  so  »ery  mrlan. 
choly  an  occasion  ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  lo  takr 
from  amongst  us  one  whom  we  have  all  loved  and  este«m<>d  »o  higbl) 
(he.nr,  hear) — one  who  was  pos!<essed  of  so  many  public  and  private 
virtues  (hi>.ir,  hear) — I  have  no  doubt  n  batever  but  that  the  cntif* 
community  will  unite  to  pay  a  proper  tribute  of  rMp««t  to  bii 
memory  (near.) 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitxgcrald  came  forward,  and  said— 
Lord  Mayor,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hand  by  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  and  as  I  understand  from  him  this  is  to  be  simply  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  I  appreh<:nd  the  less  of  speaking  we  have  on  tbii 
occasion  the  better.  It  is  a  period.  I  believe,  of  nearly  eleven  vear> 
unce  we  followed  the  remains  of  the  Liberator  tu  its  place  witlais 
this  cemetery,  and  the  multitudinous  a&svmbly  which  has  be<;n  pretriti 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  has,  at  least,  satisfied  us  that  the  raeuiorT 
of  the  illustrious  U'Connell  still  lives  in  the  grateful  recollectioa  o( 
his  countrymen  (applause).  We  have  met  here  to-day  on  a  mutt 
iiiclancholy  occasion — to  attend  the  funeral  ceremony — to  pay  tin 
last  tribute  of  respect  and  honor  to  "  the  best  beloved  son  "  of  tb* 
Liberator  (hear.  hear),  one  with  whom  I  have  had  an  acquaiotaow 
of  a  great  many  years,  and  every  day  of  tlie  duration  of  that  inti- 
macy  has  served  the  more  to  establish  in  my  mind  the  high  hooor— 
the  truthfulness  and  the  amiability  of  character  of  John  U'CountIi, 
whom  it  has  pleas«d  Providence  at  a  very  early  period  of  life— for 
be  had  onlv  attained  his  47th  year — to  remove  not  alone  from  w, 
but  from  tfic  care  and  protection  of  his  family  (hear,  hear)  E>ery 
one  will  concur  with  me,  I  am  sure,  t;  at  the  resolution  which  htt 
been  pl.iced  in  my  baud  but  faintlv  paints  wluit  it  is  inteu'kd  'o 
convey  to  this  meeting.    That  resolution  is  as  follow*  : — 

That  the  melancholy  event  which  has  congregated  the  va»t  awe tnbla^ 
sent  here  this  duy,  lus  revived  in  the  iiuhlic  mind  a  rccoUcciiou  ol  t(" 
trantcendant  service*  and  labotim  of  Dinli-I  O't  ontit-ll,  ihat  rarr  iiuii>, 
with  every  opportunity  afforded  lo  him,  profr*»ionaIlv  and  pollticalli'  ■'' 
Icnf^lhrnnl  rarcrr,  of  apgrandimng  himwit  and  his  family,  died,  aJtet  a  dofK»»« 
l«ub.ic  lilc,  in  the  eiijoyraeit  ot  unc<|aalled  popularity,  yei  IcsNin^  tonu 
rrndaiiis  liiile  more  than  iht  InhvriuiKr  of  n  |;rc.it  repuiaiion. 
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I  br!.-Mi>,  mr  L<irJ  Mavnr,  erory  one  will  concur  with  me  in  thn 
perffot  trutii  of  evcrv  word  of  that  re»olution  (hear,  hv.ir)  ;  for  all 
inn.'t  roiifeu  that  during  the  fifty  yf«rs,  nearly,  of  O'Connclla  politi- 
til  lift  every  art  of  faia,  from  the  time  when  he  first  rai>i'd  his  voice 
V*<iutt  the  contfinpUled  Act  of  Union  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
•ti  intended  for  th«  welfare  of  hit  country,  to  promote  the  inleri.-iit< 
of  jifr  people,  and  to  *ecare  rt'ligioua  liherty  and  equality  to  u*  all. 
^Ve  all  know,  my  lord,  that  in'the  laneunt;*  of  this  resolutiim, 
O'CofinrH'a  immense  abilities  opened  to  him  the  higheft  hunora  of 
tile  Siatr.    There  waa  nothing  that  he  might  not  have  acquired  fur 
bimwlf — he  might  not  unir   have    fuumJed  a  great  fortune  and 
tir<]uratheij  it  to  hit  fiiiuily,  out  he  neglected  to  do  so  in  Lis  (-fiorta  to 
sttTire  the  welfare  of  Irel;tnd  (applause).    One  may  say  too,  of  my 
ii-iT  {t'mni,  Jiihn  O'Connell,  that  during  hil  political  life  lie  in  that 
uio«  way  Df^lccted  bis  personal  interest  (hear,  hear.)    He  thou^'ht 
tK't  of  it.    I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
bi^'b  olTic*  would  have  been  opened  to  hiui  at  an  early  perii^l  uf  hi* 
l^lilical  career  if  he  bad  chosen  tu  direct       efforts  that  way  (hear, 
Wj.  I  can  also  say  this,  that  when  he  recently  accepted  a  couu 
{Mnuively  humble  office,  it  was  only  when  driven  to  ithv  the  narrow- 
a«-s  of  bis  circumstances,  and  I  believe  if  it  had  nut  been  for  this 
Juh«  O'Connell  would  never  have  thought  of  accepting  office  (cries 
of  hear,  hear.}    During  the  whole  of  his  political  life  Lis  attt-nli'jii 
vudlrM'trd  entirely  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  now  that  he 
iS|ia<je,  having  his  family  unprovided  for,  I  under>tand  this  meeting 
to  hilt  been  called  suddenly  with  the  view  of  devising  preliminary 
Kr[is  to  enable  us  to  record  substantially  the  feelings  we  entertain 
lii«ir<li  him  and  his  family,  and  of  teittifying  in  the  1>lM  manner 
thergrttat  reippct  fur  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  (applause).  1 
U«t  uid  there  should  be  but  little  speaking  upon  the  occa»ioii  of 
tki4  (ireliininary  meeting,  ajid  1  have  tu  apologise  fur  the  obs>er*atiuiij 
I  Ui«  made  (applau»e). 

TU  Very  llcv.  Monsigoore  Yore  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  I  «ill 
O'-t  detain  the  meeting  long.  1  quite  concur  in  thu  just  and  eloquent 
otMTiaiions  uado  by  roy  friend  John  David  Fitzgerald.  I  need 
Ibt,  1  believe,  expre&s  to  my  countrymen  my  dei-p  feeling  for  the 
P«-»t  O'L'oDnrll  (hear,  hear),  and  how  1  revered  the  tharaeter  of 
l>'m  vho  has  now  departed  from  amongst  us  I  need  nut  divcll  OU 
virtues  he  possessed.  You  are  all  awaru  of  tlicui.  lie  was 
kti'ur*  you  every  day,  and  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
But  there  ii  one  thing  that  gratified  me  this  day  brvond  measure, 
•til  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  O'Connell  is  yet  alive  in  Dublin  (apiilau-io.) 
1  Uitere  I  nay  say,  when  I  hear  that  cheer,  that  1  am  speaking  to 
Irrlaui]  Ki'iivrally  (hear  hear,  and  applause).  I  am  contidanl  that 
tlic  same  spirit  reigns  throughout  the  land  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  ant 
tl'O  Confident  that  all  classes  will  come  forward,  in  the  best  manner 
tk^i  pusHibly  can,  tu  testify  Iheir  re»peet  and  gratitude  to  the 
■«*»«ry  of  tlie  Liberator,  by  contributing  to  llie  sup|>ort  of  tlie  fa. 
Vily  of  Lis  brst  li(.-l>>ved  son.  1  have  great  pleasure  indeed,  in  «e. 
•wi'lin;;  ihe  re^iolutiun.  (appluUH-). 

The  Lurd  .Mjyor  then  put  the  retulutiou  from  the  chair,  anil  it  waa 
a'Ui|iitd  uiiuiiiQously. 
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Sir  Jamei  Power  said—  Mv  Liir<l  M»yi>r  and  gcutK-meti,  I  felt  it 
wai>  iB\  duty  to  he  present  on  tliis  nielnmrholy  ocrjusion,  and  to  take 
part  10  the  (jruceudinics  of  to-day.    I  Leg  to  propose  this  resolution  :— 

Rrwlrcd,  that  John  O'Connell,  irhoic  ohwquie*  we  have  ailtndnl  thit  iij. 
to  wlinm  our  Librralor,  bin  falhcr,  wsa  icndrrly  aitached.  and  of  whtvK  maiu 
and  drrotion  to  hifi  country  so  many  tincrre  rtidmns  have  been  fiym,  has 
pa«MMl  away,  Iravin^  a  youn);  and  numrroua  t'ltnily  with  mcani  too  alcndcr  vxl 
inadrquatc  lor  i)ie  future  sup|ivrt  of  iliclr  pu«ition  in  lift. 

Sergeant  DeasT,  Q.C.,  iiaid — My  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  in 
secondini;  the  resolution  thnt  has  heen  proposed  by  my  friend.  Sir 
James  Power,  1  coiinut  avoid  expressinir  my  deep  regret  for  the  li>« 
of  him  wliu»c  obsequies  we  hare  attended  this  day.  I  feel  the  more 
p<>ruliarly  called  on  to  do  so,  hecausu  1  have  heen  intimately  aaaooiattd 
with  him  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  which  I  had  hoped  would  be— as  it 
promised  to  have  been — both  long  and  prosperou».  Students  of  tb« 
same  college — aspirants  to  the  Mme  profession — we  were  brought  into 
intimate  and  close  relationship  w  ith  each  other,  and  I  was  able  at 
that  early  period  to  appreciate  thoM  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
which  won  for  him  while  living,  such  universal  regard,  and  to  wbicb 
such  abundant  testimony  has  lieen  lorne  by  the  almost  unprecedrnird 
assemblage  which  has  followed  his  retnains  to  their  la«t  rc>ting  place 
within  this  Cemetery.  The  last  sod  duties  to  the  dead  have  been 
discharged  to-day  ;  but  there  still  remains  our  duly  to  the  living— 
and  that  duty,  my  Lord,  we  commence  the  fulfilment  of  by  assetn- 
biing  here  to-day  (hear,  hear).  We  cannot  hope  to  611  the  blank 
which  has  been  created  by  his  sudden  departure  from  this  life.  Wt 
cannot  supply  the  placo  of  the  husband — the  father — the  friend  ;  but 
we  can  make  some  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  pecuniary  low 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  them  by  their  sudden  and  cruel  liereaie- 
inciit  (hear,  hear).  And,  Sir,  it  is  not  merely  a  personal  claim  to 
sympathy,  which  we  are  met  here  to  give  exprewion  to.  There  arf 
Ktroiig  public  grounds  for  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  large,  lo 
make  the  compensation  which  we  seek  (hear,  he.ir).  1  liave  mm- 
tioned  that  my  lamented  friend  and  1  were  at  one  time  aspirants  lo 
the  same  profession,  and  I  can  state,  that  if  he  devoted  him^el^  to 
that  profession,  there  is  scarcely  one  here  who  would  h.ive  filled  * 
liigliiT  position  in  it  (apulaute).  Not  merely  his  name,  tut  his  great 
abilities,  his  untiring  indurtry,  his  grasp  of  mind,  his  devotion  lo 
husincMi,  would,  if  he  had  persevered  in  devoting  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  that  profesfion.  have  won  for  him  as  high  a  rank  as  any  vot 
who  hears  roe  now.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  thought  that  tbrr* 
wore  higher  than  more  personal  considerations  to  be  regarded  -ht 
thought  there  was  something  else  to  be  worked  for  in  life  l>rsid«i 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  that  regarding  the  family  from  which 
he  was  »prung,  there  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  reference  lo 
his  country — and  he  discharged  that  duty,  sacrificing  all  pertooal 
ct^nsiderations,  and  giving  up  all  the  proAprcla  of  advaiicemvni, 
which  he  might  fairlv  have  lookei)  forward  to,  and  which  certaiply 
would  have  been  reaiised.  His  motto  was — "  ihrciugh  good  or  ill  be 
Ireland's  ^•iil  ;  "  luid  he  acted  up  to  that  motto  to  the  la«t  daj  "f 
hi>  I'xislcitce  (applause).— Soiitv  may  differ  as  tu  the  p-dii-y  of  ibc 
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twit<*  lie  pur*ueil  in  pulilic  life,  but  none  can  pnterluiii  anv  ijinVri'nrt' 
of  opinion  n  to  tUr  inotivca  which  actuated  him  (hc-.ir;.    \<inc  lati 
qiKstioD  his  sincerity — none  duuht  his  zeal — none  can  <li»[iutf  the 
atiiitjanJ  the  uutirlit^^  iniiuKtry  with  which,  from  hit  (ir>t  ftifriince 
into  public  \\(r,  until  hy  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  quit  it,  hv 
d«Tote<l  bim.'elf  to  what  he  Li-lirvcd  to  he  the  cause  of  Ireland  ;  and 
8«*  it  remaios  for  IreUnil  to  nhow  (hat  ^ho  apprecialos  hi»M-rvice» 
and  urriAces  alike,  and  1  do  much  miNtuke  the  nature  of  my  l  oumry- 
mea,  if  ihry  would  l>«  wantin)^  in  that  <|ii:i1i(y  in  w  hich  Iriihiiieii 
tate  nerer  been  deficient,  and  in  which  I  trust  they  never  will  be 
<lt'ficient— that  is,  a  Bcnsu  of  (he  duty  tlu-y  owe  (o  (he  lit  ill);  w  ho 
have  (Irserred  well  of  thecn,  and  a  »en»e  of  gra(itude  to  the  dead,  if 
thfT  tlii]  not  uhundaiitly  respond  to  the  a[>{K-al  made  here  this  day, 
(loud  applause). 

TUc  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution  which  wm  aduiited. 
Mr.  Francis  \V.  Drady  proposed  the  next  resolution  m  tollows: — 

Tliitit  becomes  our  country,  to  whose  niiierialandinicUcrtual  ilrvt'lngicnirn  t 
•ec coascmicti  the  f;miuii  and  lahotirtoi'U'l^nncIl,  toniannVititii  f^nliiuilc 
•I  »erer»ti(in  for  the  name,  by  a  nr»olvc  to  rai^e,  bjr  public  huhvriiniim.  a 
tod  10  b*  idJcd  re»]>rcUull)f  to  any  mrans  already  existing  for  the  eilucalion 
mi  adtancenicnt  of  iJie  family  of  John  O'Cuiinvll. 

The  jiolemn  occasion,  he  Mid,  which  had  brought  them  together 
that  Diorr.in/,  necessarily  forced  upon  tht-ir  minds  a  recollection  of 
Ih*  many  great  services  which  the  father  of  the  man  whose  remains 
IImj  b*d  juft  followed  to  the  grave,  rendered  to  his  country  f hear). 
AMXigst  all  tbo»e  services  llie  greatest  of  all  was  the  estab]i!>hin<; 
fnnlj  the  principle  of  religious  lihertv  amongst  all  classes  and  creeds, 
■4  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  Irishmen  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
imiludt!  to  I>aniel  O'Connell,  which  they  would  but  feebly  a((eiiipt 
totfiMharge  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  children  of  his  favorite- 
•W,  who  were  now  left  comparatively  unprovided  for.  lie  cnii- 
Mdtred  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Brady)  to  add  anuther 
•erd  in  support  of  the  resolution  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Corew  0'l>wycr  »nid  ho  hoped  it  would  be  permitted  to  him, 
«bo,  for  many  long  years,  served  in  the  «3ino  ranks  with  John 
OX/Oanell,  and  cn.o|ier;iteil  with  his  father,  to  expresi  on  the  prcM'nl 
MeuioD  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (hear, 
^**r).    He  wa4  anxious  (Imt  this  apjieal  — he  thought  he  might  ^ar, 

tbey  were  ftll  fading  away— .the  lost  appeal  that  woubl  ever  bt> 
nad*  on  behalf  of  this  family,  to  that  country  which  they  so  nobly 
■(Ttad  should  be  successful  (hear,  hear).  It  was  to  hiiu  wost  grati- 
^ia^  that  this  resolution  should  have  been  proposed  by  a  Protestant 
(**ll«aaii  of  the  station  and  worth  of  his  honorable  friend,  who  had 
•ddnased  them,  and  it  was  flt  that  the  sentiments  to  which  he 
1^  given  utterance,  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  the  liberty  of 
ov  peculiar  alurs  should  find  response  in  that  a&serably,  and'  in 
^•ery  other  assembly  of  Irishmen  ;  for  it  was  a  remarkublu  fact,  that 
n  the  whole  course  of  O'Connell's  protracted  career,  during  which 
!)•  aiiiiressed  more  public  assemblies  than  any  other  individual  ever 
^  before,  or  ever  again  would,  it  w;*  impossible  to  find  iu  tho 
ff^tit  it(  iut  spaectuM  one  trace  of  iutulerancc  one  word  that  did 
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nut  lirr.-ilhi'  the  Inrirtnl  toleration.  Chriitisn  charttT,  ud  refpect  for 
the  opinion!),  on  all  rfMiiiom  Kibjrct«,  of  IhoAC  who  entirrli  diffvrad 
from  him  (h«ar,  hear).  The>'  Medeil  no  !i«rinont,  standini^  wbcr* 
thoT  wen-,  to  remind  them  of  thfir  mortalitv,  but  it  w»»  a  t*i  and 
romarknbli-  pr«crd»nt  that  no  later  than  that  da;  fortnight  the  man 
whom  the;  had  now  laid  in  iho  earth,  accompanied  one  of  the  >w*l 
and  purest  of  our  fellow-citizenK  to  select  a  frrare  for  a  beloved  child, 
and  he  was  now  lyiii^'  there  himaelf.  But  let  the  pravert  of  hi* 
countrymen  a»ccnd  with  his  pure  (pirit  to  plead  to  Ooi  for  hii  salva- 
tion J  and  let  hi»  countrynvn,  of  all  claMei,  go  to  his  {Rjave  and  learn 
from  hi«  mild  and  tolerant  character  the  coarse  which  all  Iritbmen 
should  pnrpiie  (applause).  He  (Mr.  O'Owyer)  entirely  concurred  in 
the  resolution,  and  lie  felt  extrenely  obliged  for  the  patience  with 
w  hirh  the  mi'vting  had  listened  to  the  expression  by  Kim  of  aentimmts 
which  were  too  warmly  felt  to  be  calmly  expreweo  (appla 


•)■  Mr. 

0'I>wyer  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimontl) 
adopted. 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  M.P.,  said— My  Lord  Mayor,  in  c»niing 
forward  to  rooTe  the  resolution  which  I  lu>ld  in  my  hand,  I  can  alone 
attribute  the  circuinttanco*  of  my  being  intrusted  with  it,  to  ibefaet 
that  I  am  one  who  owes  tlie  pa.<ition  that  1  at  present  occupy  to  the 
exertioni  of  the  man  whose  son  we  have  drpoiiited  in  thii  ctinetprj 

Shear,  hear).  It  was,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  of  that  character  Ihit 
have  been  put  forward  here  to  do  wliot  I  buliove  i$  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  Ireland — to  express  my  gratitude  on  this  occa^iuD  for 
the  benefits  which  we  have  all  received,  .md,  I  trust,  w  ill  all  ackno<r- 
lc<lge  (hear,  hear).  Tiie  statement!!  made  I>y  the  previous  speakers 
reiidcrK  it  uiinecesMry  f<rr  mo  to  culo^i^  the  man  »ho»e  remains  we 
have  ^ust  depo.titetl  in  their  last  restmg  place;  but  I  c.in  testify  to 
this,  if  it  were  neceirfury,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  large  num- 
bers that  have  attended  here  to-day,  irre»pectivo  of  religious  or  poli- 
tical opinion*,  testify  fully  that  we  have  interred  to-day,  not  only  the 
patriot,  but  that  we  have  also  interred  the  man  of  private  worth  aoJ 
irood  feeling,  who  had  identified  himself  not  alone  with  Cathulics,  but 
with  every  man  who  could  appreciate  kindly  feeling,  thcjrough  srtli- 
ment.  and  the  best  po.ssibK-  social  dis^Kisitiun-  After  what  das  been 
already  said,  I  will  content  myself  with  moving  the  resolution  :— 

That  a  subacription  be  acconlinilT  commrnocd  witli  this  object,  and  that  Sir 
Janivs  Power,  lUrt.,  stiil  Di'iaii  IXIojrlan,  Knj  ,  .MciFniisD,  be  the  trwiiriT» 
of  ru:id.  and  thut  a  (  oiniiiiun',  wilh  |)ower  (o  add  to  their  nunilKrvV 
appointed  lo  tate  rharge  of  (he  sum  to  be  raised,  and  to  rest  It  in  <uch  a  nsn- 
ner  ■>  ohall  inmre  its  proper  application,  and  carry  out  the  ob>oci  »(  tku 
m«c(lii||!;  and  (hat  the  Cammittec  tw  rt<|ucstcd  to  open  cominiinicatiaiM  wiiii 
the  vaiiuus  locAlitirt  in  Ircluid  and  d»rvlicr«,  likely  lu  assist,  so  as  to  pndsn 
a  gcucral  aHicurrciice  in  tlii*  national  design. 

8ir  E.  M'Donncll  brieflv  seconded  the  rew>lation. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Ray  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  may  I  be  permitted  tke 
melanchoK  gratification  of  supporting  the  resolution  and  obeerviof 
that  thia  spontaneous  outburst  of  sympathy  for  my  ever  dear,  departed 
friend,  .Tohn  O'Connell,  is  mo«t  creditable  to  the  Irish  people.  I  Kad 
the  high  honour  to  be  his  aasociate  in  his  triumphs  and  hia  trials.  I 
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knf«  him  w»IJ,  mi'l  I  know  that  everx  iinpuUc  of  his  Itinil  lieart  Ikmi 
n>o»«  (ertrntlj  {»r  his  bt-loteJ  couiitrv  (fheiT!").    After  «h:it 
bM  Mid,  anii  so  <rHl  said,  ><T  th"?  grntli'Dlon  who  preccJaJ  iiic,  it 
mavli  ht  presumption  in  tne  to  luhi  mure  (hoar). 

Tli»  rf»i>lutioo  WM  then  put  from  the  chair  anil  n:i<iscil. 

EitmaDil  J.  Smithwick,  lOsq.  (Kilkcnnj),  saiu  a  rosulutitm  had 
U«s|<lic«d  in  his  hanil«,  which  he  b<'|.'}feil  leave  to  move,  ati^l  in  iluiri); 
to  h»  doslreJ  to  MT  that  h*  e»t*emed  it  a  hi^^h  honor  to  In-  pi-rinitlvd 
l»t»ke  part  in  the  proc(*«)injj«.  He  was  snre  thojf  were  all,  m  lr\>U- 
Bfnj  pratrful  to  the  memory  of  the  preat  mfln  w  ho  hail  rendt-rcJ 
loch  inestimable  seririces  to  hi»  country;  and  lie  fell  it  wot  a  iJuty 
lh»y  o»ed  to  their  country  to  take  part  in  the  proceeilin^'*,  ami  aftcr- 
tirdi  (o  eoileavour  to  promote  the  ohject  in  view  (hear).  H«  h.nl 
rich  pl«aiure  in  moving  that  the  list  which  he  hetj  in  hii  ham]  c>in> 
dilute  the  Committee. 

Mr.  O'Dwjer  said,  before  therwiufion  was  put  he  wouM  read  the 
list  of  the  CommiHee  proposed  to  be  appointed  nnder  the  rc^oluliun. 
H*  (hen  read  the  following  list : — 

Tilt  moven  and  »ccondcT»  of  the  forfcoing  reimlu Hons:— .The  Ri);bt  Hon. 
*f  Lon)  t'hlef  Karon;  V'»ry  Kev.  .^lonw^nore  Yore,  P.P.,  V.<i  ;  Iti^ht 
Boo  Sir  ThnmiK  E<monde,  Bart.;  Mr.  Sergeant  lli>»lr)p;  Henry  ticor^e 
Hagtio.  g.C. :  Kilnnind  J.  Smithvirk,  F.«^..  J.F. ;  f'ranci:)  Itr^uly, 
1^.1  AMcnnui  John  D'Arcy ;  A.  C»rew  O'llwyer,  K«i|. ;  John  H.  Tal!M>t, 
lq.t  WalicrSweetnuiB,  K«q.;  1'. V.  Frzpatrick,  Enq  ,  C'liitrlca  Kianconi  Kni., 
load  KcOr,  Knq T.C. ;  Jamc*  Kennedy,  Eitq  :  UiKht  Wnrnhipful  trie 
■ayarofCorkt  ibc  Might  \\'onihipt'ul  the  Mayor  of  Wuterford  ;  ilir  l(if;tit 
Vtnilipful  the  Mutot  of  Kilkenny  ;  the  Miyor  of  Wexford;  lite  .Maynr  ut 
OMriwda  :  }i|T  Colinan  0"L<>i;bIen,  Hart.,  t^.C.:  Edward  CleinentK,  Kwi.; 
fiAk  Nnlin.  Kjm).  ;  John  N.  Karrell,  Etq  t  John  Lc^hy,  l^sq. ;  C.  N. 
EM,  E*q.  :  Kobcrt  Johnston,  Esq.,  Barritter;  J.  Kennedy,  ;  and 
TkMaii  Mur^ihy,  Eiq. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  having  finiitbed  the  reading  of  the  list,  said — If  any 
HuieiHn  preaeot  wishes  lo  have  his  name  added  to  tho  Coininitteu 
MtUmMTSo,  Mid  we  will  have  it  move<i  and  seconded.  Afi.ra 
^M,  Nr.  O'Uwyer  moved  that  Dr.  Cray's  name  be  added  tu  the 

Dr.  Gray  pxprcMt-d  n  hope  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  meetin); 
•oold  not  imn^nethat  he  had  acte<l  on  the  «ug:jre>iion  of  .Mr.O'Uwjcr 
«d  rrqonted  bis  name  ii>  be  added  to  the  Committee.  However 
■uioos  be  wai  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  meetinfr.  he  wished  to 
MMv*  (he  Lard  Mayor  (hat  he  would  not  be  guillv  of  that  indolicui.'y 
Wr,  bear),  and  bef^ed  (hat  thi;  resolution  woulil  not  be  put. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  s«id  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  that  Dr.  Gray  had 
'united  th«  addition  of  his  name.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
Mr.  O'Dwyer)  by  several  gentlemen  around  him. 

The  revolution  was  then  adopteii. 

Tb*  Lord  Mayor  then  announced  th«t  the  subscription  list  wa& 
penrd.  and  he  wouUl  be  happy  to  hear  the  names  of  gentlemen 
.uidfd  in  fur  subscriptions. 

The  Eight  Hun.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald — I  beg  my  name  to  be  put  down 
'•>r  Ml.  (load  rlicers). 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  tti«n  proceeded  to  announce  the  subscriptions:— Sir 
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Jiiine^  Power  desires  iiis  name  to  be  put  down  for  50/.  (loud  checrt)  t 
tbv  lti:.-lil  lion.  Judiii-  O'Driun  drives  6U/.  (cheers).  I  am  dpkired  la 
put  dtiwii  the  naiiit-s  of  Mr  Charles  Kenned;  fur  £10.;  Mrt.KMinedf , 
)0/.  ;  Mr.  J.  Kenned;,  10/  ;  Mr.  C.  Kenned;.  10/.;  and  Mr.  £. 
Kenned),  10/,  making  in  all  50/.,  (loud  cheers);  Mr.  H.  Tabol 
give*  201.  (cheers) ;  tbv  Uight  Hon.  the  Lord  M-ivur  giiea  lu/. 
(cheer*)  j  Mr.  llichurd  Kelly,  T.C.,  eivet  10/. ;  Mr.  fc.  Smithwick 
sub.tcribes  10/.,  and  Mrs.  Smithwick  also  subscribes  10/.  (appUuse) ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dradj  subscribes  10/.  (cheers);  tbe  Right  lion.  Jud|/e 
Keugb,  subscribes  20/.  (cheers) ;  Sergeant  Duasjr  gives  20/.  (cheers); 
Mr.  J.  Leahy  gives  20/.  (cheers)  ;  llr.  Christopher  Duff  sub«.riba» 
20/.;  Mr.  \V.  J.  O'Dohcrty  give.*  20/.  (cheers);  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Dciherty,  20/.  (cheers);  Alderman  Moylaii  gives  10/.  (checr»); 
Doctor  ('orrijfan  subfcribps  20/.  (cheers)  ;  Mr.  M.  li.  Mullen  gives 
20/.  ;  Mr.  E.  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Fitigerald  give  \0l  (cheeu). 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  a  subscription  of  20/.  from  the 
late,  and,  I  hope,  the  future.  Lord  Chanct^llor,  (cheerh)  ;  Mr.  Ucnrj 
O.  rivrne  pives  10/.  ;  Mr.  Charles  Meara  subscribes  10/.  (cheers); 
Mr.  P.  J.  Murray  rubscribes  20/.  (loud  cheer*);  Mr,  J.  Harrelt 
gives  10/.  (cheer*);  Mr.  J.  .Spain,  of  Abhev-street,  1 0/.  (cheers) ; 
Mr.  R.  A.  Molloy,  10/.  (cheersi;  .Mr.  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  10/.  (cheers); 
David  and  Thoraa.i  Fitzgerald  E&qra.,  10/.  (cheers). 

Dr.  Uray— My  Lord  Mayor,  though  I  declined  acting  on  the 
invitation  of  the  secretary,  to  suggest  that  my  own  onmc  sIioulJ  he 
added  to  the  list  of  the  committee,  now  that  you  arc  prep-triog  » 
different  list,  I  beg  leave,  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  fellow-prisolKTS 
of  John  O'Connell  and  his  father,  to  have  my  name  added  to  tbe 
subscription  list  for  ,S0/.  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  announced  the  following  other  subscription!  — Mr. 
Philip  Lynch,  5/.  ;  .Mr.  .Michael  O'Shaughnessr,  5/  ;  .Mr.  J.  S. 
Mulvanv.  51.  ;  Mr.  Tliadeus  Murphy,  5/.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Air 
Hill.  5/.';  Mr,  P.  Oogartv,5/.  (cheer.);  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  3/.  (che«i) ; 
.Messrs.  J.  Rus-sell.  and  S.  U'Haulon,  I/,  each;  the  Right  Hon.  ■'>ir 
T.  Esmond,  10/.  Other  Subscriptions  were  annonncet],  and  tlis 
wb'de  amounted  to  nearly  1,004)/. 

On  the  motion  of  >fr.  O'Uwycr,  tbe  Lord  Mayor  vacated  tfa( 
chair,  which  was  then  assumed  by  Sir  James  Power. 


Mayors,  but  be  believed  tbe  civic  presidential  chiir  was  never  fflurr 


dignity  of  his  high  office,  beside*  being  ever  foremost  in  proiDOtiffi! 
works  of  public  utility.  For  all  these  reasons,  he  (Mr.  O'Dwyer.) 
begged  to  move  that  iho  special  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  t» 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Slayor,  for  bis  dignified  and  pro|>er  ron- 
duet  in  the  chair  that  day,  and  on  nil  other  occasions,  (applause.) 

Mr.  C.  Kennedy  said,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  bearing  his  bumbli? 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  expressing  his  eow 
concumnce  in  all  that  hai  been  said'of  hi«  Lordship.  Tbe 
Mayor  had  aUayv  proved  his  thorough  identification  with  tbe  int«T- 
ests  of  the  city — he  was  a  true  patriot  ;  and  what  bad  been  so 
said  of  him  was  but  the  simple  truth.  He  begged  to  second  tie 
resolution  (applause). 
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Sir  Jamn  Power  expr»M<>4l  the  Kntifintion  be  felt  in  •ubmitttng 
tht  molatioD  to  the  meeting.  Fie  mas  aare  it  would  be  rarrira 
•icii  sorUmitton.  He  then  put  the  resolution,  ami  it  waa  carried 
usidtl  general  applause. 

The  proceeding;*  then  tern>in*l«<L 


NATIONAL  SUBSCBll'TlUN  FOB  TUE  FAMILY  OF 
THE  LATE  JOHN  OCONNELL 

At  a  Meeting,  held  without  notice,  at  Giaaiit-tiii  Oemeter;,  ini- 
nuxliately  after  the  interment  of  the  i^mains  of  the  late  John 
O'ConDtll,  on  Fridar,  the  28th  inatant. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Majior  of  Dublm  in  the  Cbair. 

The  followiug  Resolutions  were  unanimoual^r  adopted  : — 

VoTtd  bjr  the  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitx^erald,  M.P.,  and  Mcondcd  hy  ihr 
VoT  RcT.  br.  Ton,  D.D.,  V.O. 

lut  the  cncUncholy  crrnt  which  ha*  brmirht  toftethrr  the  rax  as-eniljlavr 
fntat  here  ihi>  day  ha*  rcvincd  in  the  public  mind  a  rccollrctton  nf  the 
oinacadani  aenricea  and  labour*  of  I)A*iri.  <)TnN«u.i.,  that  man  of  rare 
atrehty,  »bo  viih  CTrry  opponuniiy  afTorHed  in  him profesaionally  and  poli- 
lically  in  hit  Irnf^hencd  career  of  a^fjTaotlizing  hiniicir  and  hit  family,  died, 
after  a  glorinat  public  life,  in  (he  enjormcnt  of  unequalled  popularity,  yei 
kannir  lo  hi*  dcaccndanu  little  more  than  the  inheritance  of  a  great  repula- 
tion. 

^Iloired  by  Sir  Jamea  Power,  Bart,  i  •econded  by  Mr.  ScarReant  Deaay, 

That  John  CConnelt,  whoae  obacqutei  we  have  attenJetl  thia  day — lo  •  lumi 
Ikit  fcther  wa*  moat  tenderly  attached,  and  of  whoae  meriu  and  derotion  to  hi* 
owatrT  lo  many  aincere  evidence*  have  been  itiven — ha*  pa**cd  away,  leaving 
*fter  him  a  younK  and  numeroua  family  with  means  too  slender  and  inadeqnate 
for  the  future  support  of  their  position  in  life. 

Uoieil  bv  Francis  W  .  Brady,  Esq  ,  »eco«ded  bv  Carew  O'Dwyer,  Enj. : 

Thai  it  become*  the  country,  to  whow  material  and  intellectual  developc- 
Boit  were  eunaecraied  the  geniu*  and  labours  of  O'Connell,  to  manifett  iu 
(raiefnl  veneration  for  the  name,  by  a  re*olve  to  raise,  by  public  aubtcription, 
*fuDd,  to  be  addnl  rr*|>ertfully  tn  any  means  already  exiating  for  the  oluca. 
tion  and  Bi)v*acetnent  of  the  familv  o(  John  O'Connell. 

Moved  by  Patrick  O'Brien,  '  Esq.,  M.P.  {  aeconded  by  Sir  Edward 
M'DaauMl : 

That  a  subacription  be  accordinglr  opened  with  this  object,  and  tiiai  Sir 
Jrac*  Power,  Bart,  and  Denis  .Moyfan,  Esq.,  Alderman,  be  the  Treajurer* 
af  ikia  Fond,  aad  that  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number*,  be 
'to  take  charKC  of  the  aom  to  be  raised,  and  to  vest  it  in  auch  a 
insure  it*  proper  application  and  carry  out  the  object  of  this 
that  the  Committee  be  requeited  to  open  a  communication  with 
localities  In  Ireland  and  elsewhere  likely  to  auiat,  so  as  to  produce 


a  ammai  emtamtaee  in  the  national  design. 
Me* ad  i)j  Edmand  Smithwick,  E*(|.,  and  *eeondcd  by  P.  V.  Kiirpatdck, 

*?i«t  the  lUlowing  Oentlcmen  be  now  named  a*  member*  of  Committee  : 

Rig^  Iloo.  tiie  Ixird  Mayor,  hi*  Grace  the  Mo*l  Kev.  Dr.  C'ullen,  Arch- 
UskopaT  Dublin,  the  RiKbt  Hon.  the  Ixird  Chief  Baron,  the  Klirht  llun. 
ia4|N  Kcogh,  Hon  Justice  O'Brien,  Very  Uev.  Montifpior  Yore.  D  U.  V.O.. 
tkcfilght  Worihiplul  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  (he  Right  Worshipful  the  .Mayor 
tt  Umofidu  the  Right  Worshipful  (he  Msvor  of  WsteH'ord,  (he  Highi 
WenUp#ul  tlia  Mayor  of  Clonmel,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  .Mayor  of  Wex. 
M.  the  ftlght  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  (be  Righ(  Worshipful 
<)»  Mayor  of  Drogheda,  tht  Right  Uoo.  Sir  Thomaa  Esmonde,  Ban.,  D.L. 
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the  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  FitzRoaU.  M.P.,  ViinNint  Garnnnatown,  the  Hon. 
TboniM  Preston,  Sir  Judm  Power,  lUrt.,  D.Li,,  Sir  C.  O'Locblcn,  Baxt., 
Sir  Tlrooihy  O'Brien,  U«rt  ,  M.P.,  Strgcani  Draty,  M  P..  Patrick  O'Brien, 
Ksq..  M  P.,  SiTgc*iit  Howley,  'f  liiiiiias  O'lla^an,  E»(j..  <J  ('  ,  ll«:ir,v  G. 
Hucho,  E»q  .  Qx.,  Francii  Brarfy.  E»<|..Carew  O'Dwyer.  Esq.,  Sir  E. 
M'l'onnel,  .lames  Alartin,  Kk).,  John  D'ArcT,  Ktq.,  Michael  O' ShauKhnnuy. 
Enq  ,  I>oclor  Nujfcnt,  Aldcrtnan  Moylan.  Aliiertnaii  Hackett.  J.P.,  Clonrad, 
Malthtw  Uarccr,  K»q.,  Riimund  Smithwick.  K»q.,  Jiihn  H.  Talbot,  K»q., 
Michael  II.  .MuUim.  Em.,  P.  J.  Munay,  Lm,  J.  Uuhcrly,  Kaq.,  Koben 
Johnatoii,  K*q.,  EdwarJ  ClcrocntJ.  Biq  ,  Thaddeu*  W.  .Mnrptiy,  Ew]..  J. 
Kennedy.  E»).,  P.  V.  Fiupatrick,  Kig.,  VValcrr  ^>w•rtman,  Ew.,<  hn!ito{>her 
N.  Duff,  E8<i.,  John  l*«hy,  Knq.,  D.L..  Richard  Kelly.  Ki-q  .  T.C.,  Charles 
Bianconi.  Esq  ,  J.P.,  Pauiek  Nulao.  Km),  J.  N.  Farrrll,  £«).,  J.P.,  J. 
BaiTCtt,  Ei>q.,  j.P.,  C.  Meara.  Km).,  (J.  bugruc,  K»a.,  J.P.,  Joseph  Hurkc, 
Ex|.,  Cliarles  K.  Oarry,  Eitq.,Uror(c\('.  Fiu^crald,  Esq.,  Charlca  Biaocuai, 
junior. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  naniber. 

The  following  sums  were  at  once  subunibei]  :  — 

The  Right  Uon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  .W.  ;  Sir  James  Power,  Bart.. 
D.JU,  60/.  ;  the  lioDourabU  Jmticc  O'Hricn,  &0/. ;  CJiailet  Kenoedy,  llsq., 
Airs.  C  Kennedy,  Jamo  KcoDcdr,  C  Kcnnedr,  junior,  P  Kcnucdy,  U)l  ; 
Dr.  Uray,  M.  ;  Jiihn  Oarcy  and  Son,  Anchor  Itrewcry,  ibi.  ;  Charlca  Uiac. 
coni,  K«q-,  J  P.,  M.  i  John  Nolan  Farrcll,  Esq.,  J.P.,  iH  ;  the  Very  Ke». 
M(in«lutk>r  Yurt,  V.G.,  30/.  ;  the  Ki|;hi  Honourable  Maitiere  Bnuir, 

2W. ;  ilii!  Jti^bl  Honourable  Justice  Kcof;h,  'M. ;  the  Uiftii  Hon.  Sii3. 
Esiuoode,  Bart.,  V.U,  •291.;  Scrgcanl  Uca*r,  Q.C.  M.P.,  m.  ;  Sir  Edward 
M'OonncI,  Wl. ;  Robert  JnIinMon.  Jlicliacl  B.  Mullins.  iOI.; 

John  II-  Talbot.  Esq.,  D.L.,  Sn;. ;  I>r.  NufCDi,  20/. ;  E.  Suiitbwick,  Ex).. 
Mm.  K.  .Smithwick,  W/.  ;  John  I/cahy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  20/.  U'.  J.  (>'Doh«ny, 
Esq  ,  30/. ;  Patrick  J.  Uutrav,  £«q.,  30/  ;  Patrick  V.  FiizMtrlck.  Esq  ,  IV/.  i 
tlie  Ilichi  lloiuuirahle  the  Lord  Alayor,  10/. ;  Charles  KcUy,  Esq.,  Q.C, 
10/.  J  FraiMi.  Umdy,  Esq  ,  10/.  ;  Richard  KeUy,  Esq.,  T.C.,  UU.  : 
J  allies  iiarrtti,  Esq.,  J. P.,  lu/. ;  Bryan  A.  .MoUoy,  E.<u.,  10/.;  Kdvwtlaad 
Owricc  VV.  Fitzgerald,  E«q.,  I(W. :  J.  S|>aln.  Esq.,  III/.  ;  I'brUtuplicr  Ouff. 
Ek|„  10/.:  Aldenuaa  tloylan,  J.P.,  10/.  :  Jului  O'Dobcity,  r.M).,l»/.: 
Ut.  CoiTinJi,  lU/.  {  Ilecry  li  Uyrnc,  E»q.,  10/.  j  ChirUs  Meara,  Em}.  1«.  ; 
David  anu  Thomas  FitutroU.Esqn  ,  10/.  i  Charles  Bianconi.  iuaior,  IIM.; 
Henry  UodgeiiB,  tj>q.,  10/. ;  Miu>  Puwcr,  Carin's  Hou^c,  Dalkcy.  per  her 
brother,  Sii  J.  Poaer.  Bart  .  10/. ;  .Michael  O'iihauehiicuy,  Esq.,  V.  5i  ; 
Daniel  Rran  Kane.  Q.C,  Iw.  i  Edraid  Maguire,  K%u.,  J.P.,H.i  Fraacts 
M'DMnet,  E«|.,  J. P.,  H. ;  Michael  O'DokIiIco,  &q  ,  U.  {  J.  F.  Mulrary. 
Esq.,  ^/.  ;  Thomas  .Smyth,  Esq.,  S/ ;  Thaudeua  .Murphy,  E»q.,  U.  ;  Jobs 
Dillan.  Esq.,  3/.  ;  Michael  J.  Bairy,  F.!<q  .  3/.;  Thoouu  .M'Malinti  Esq.. 
Re«i»eiy  ot  Deed*  OIKct,  H.  ;  P  Oocarty,  Esq.,  I/.  ;  J  Bus>ell,  Esq  ,  li  i 
J.  (I'll anion,  Esq..  1/.;  Patrick  J.  Kearney,  J. P..  Mlltown  House,  ClflO- 
mellon,  100/.:  William  H.  F.  Coghan.  M.F.,  Si/. ;  Matter  Muroliy,  iili 
i'crKeaol  lUwley,  ,20/. ;  Jaiiiea  Pcrfy,  D.E  .  30/.  ;  David  MaJiony,  b»).,  30/  ; 
Master  Flanui{an,  16/.  ;  Tbon;&i  Laphcn  Kelly,  Esq.,  10/.;  Jau>t»  Uaiiiiu 
Esq.,  10/. ;  (VNial  Seipave,  D.L^  W. ;  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  10/. :  J  M«!wi>. 
E»<i.,  i'piwr  .><(itrr»rd.»trcet,  per  P.  V.  Fil/iiatrick,  IW.  ;  llcv  A.  Co>ii^-»il, 
P.P.,  Lusk,  per  do.  U- ;  Mis.  Margaret  H>K)i:s,  M.  ;  Jercuiiali  Dunr.t,  brq.. 
J.  P.,  !>l. ;  Joseph  Burke,  E»q.,  A/ ;  John  Sl'iiuuran,  Esq.,  WritUnd  row,  il- : 
WiUiao)  Oeroon,  Esq  ,  V.  ;  Timothy  (ircone,  Em)..  IL  :  Francis  CoppiniRr. 
£w|.,  J.P.,  Monknown  CasUe, '.'0/.  ;  David  .Maliony,  Erq  .  "XL;  NKhrlss 
CoppuiKvr,  Esq..  lO/.  ;  Josc]i|i  Mis-'ett,  E>q.,  Euien-quay,  i/.  i  Jo«ph  U. 
Coppinijtr,  F.*q.,  3/.;  Rubcii  O'Leary,  Emj..  W.  ;  James  P.  Tyirtll,E>t> 
ll.  i  (icraia  Bcllcw,  Esq  ,  I/.    Tolal,  £lSltj  &t.  M. 

The  Lord  Maj'ar  having  hft  the  chair,  »n<i  Sir  Jan  cs  I'overhar- 
iitg  been  called  theri  to,  it  was  muvcJ  hj  Car«;w  U'D«]rvr,  Ex)., 
stiiuii'U'd  U\  Jellies  Kviiui'dv,  : 
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JOHN   0'C0NN£M..  *f* 

Thit  thf  rairkeJ  »n<l  prateful  lhank*  of  this  ^^eetitlg  be  fihf  u  t; 
thf  Lot.i  M.»or  for  the  e<5tient  «nJ  dipnifieJ  n)»nner  in  which,  on 
tkii  ud  iJI  other  oeci»ioo>,  his  Lord-hip  has  ilischartrcd  his  diiii.-». 

JAMES  POWER,  Bart.,  Ciiairmnii. 

HRYAN  O  LOGIILEN'.  \     Ho„.  Soc*. 

THOMAS  F.  CALLAOITAN.  / 

All  Comtaonic»tion»  to  be  addr.  ^-.-d  to  the  O  ConiiplI  romroittee, 
UU,  IliWM«i.»tr«*l.  Dublin.  »nd  «ub«rip(iuns  to  he  lod;;.  J  to  Iho 
Acfoant  of  Sir  James  Power.  Hart.,  and  Oeni«  MoyU",  E*"!-.  I  r*"- 
wrcrs,  Hibernian  Bank,  Cork-hill,  Dublin. 


OCOXSELL  SATIONAIi  SUnSCniPTION  COMMITTKi:. 
(From  l/ie  Daily  Freeman  of  ^yedlles^]i!y.  J 
The  jJrrf  metling  of  the  committee  was  held  jesttrday  at  their 
«WBt,64,  Dawson-street- 
Tb*  Sight  Hon.  the  LoBU  M»to«  in  tl>e  rhair. 


lurraf, 

jih*D,  ami  Brj«i  O'l.oghlen.  E*qr».  m  i>  , 

Utur. were  rea.1  from  Jarne*  IVrry,  D.L. :  Wm  I  .  Copan,  M  1  .  : 
Cbaries  Bianconl.  J.P.  ;  O  Neal  Segra»e,  D.L.  j  Alderman  Hackett, 
J.P.;  kt.,  kt. 

The  following  additional  subscription*  were  announced 

100/ ;  Ch»rlr«  nianroni,  J.  1'  ,  {'«/; 


it  ;  John  M'Gaarmn, 

I'^'^Lwj  an»«ant«d  the  tool  .uh»ciiption..  Including  tho«  prc»i.m-i1y 
Imi  Wnrn^t\C«can,  »l.  P  i  Wm.  Ocmon,  i;*<i  5  Jeremiah  Dutine.,!- 1. 
A  cim£i  "i™lV?rginglheeWy.  U.e  Ken.ry.  ihe  ,.™k>Hi<.nal  and  nief- 
Ji£^^Jn^i^JKtn«n  iDly  ih.ir  individual  ...i.|h««.  but  1''^" 


1l?oS;ri^d«Wr«  m«llnB  dad,     -o  o'docV.  at  their  rcon...  51. 
nnui  itmi,  when  inbscriptiocw  will  be  icccived. 
The  CaOMrlag  letter  has  be«n  received 

-  Dca«  8t«-0  ConneU-s  faeourite  son  is  no  mote  1  Will 
rf.U.  ta',mainln«  <)  tV,nn«U«.d  hi.  principle..  '"„ri  cU  d  l1 

ihmiratitude?    (L>-ConneU  left  poor  John  lo  the  protccuon  of  licUna. 
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our  county  contlilrr  ll  «  duty  td  rmiie  >  pcruniaxy  tribute  for  hit  luge  fimih, 
pleaw  put  down  my  name  for  twenty  pounda. — 'four's  truly, 

"JoUK  H.  Talbot, 

"  One  of  O'ConncU's  oldest  lapportcn. 

"  Ballytrenl,  26th  May,  tOW." 

The  following  letter,  addreued  to  the  Right  IIoo.  J.  D.  Fitigerald,  hu 
been  received  from  hit  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen  :— 

"  Tara,  May  S8,  ISM. 
Mv  nEAK  Mb.  FlTZOSnALD — I  tliall  feel  happy  to  co-oprrmie  in  any  cty 
in  my  power  in  carryinf  out  your  view«  to  make  a  proviiion  for  Mr.  Jotia 
O'C'onncll'i  family.  If  I  wa*  in  Dublin  I  would  autax  at  the  meeting;  faoi  w 
I  wan  i>oi  ubie  to  l>e  preaent.  I  beg  tn  wiih  you  every  auccot,  and  to  say  lha:  I 
>Iia11  do  evtrrything  In  my  power  to  promote  the  Intereau  of  «o  deserving  a 
family. — Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  &c., 

"  t  PAUL  CULLEN.- 

"  Right  lion.  J.  D.  FiugtnJd,  M.  P." 


June  16(A,  1858. 

Since  John  O'Conncll  was  laid  in  liis  grave,  just  ninetera 
days  ago,  more  than  £2,900  hare  been  eubacribed  by  men 
of  all  classes  and  religions,  because  they  believed  of  John 
O'Connell,  as  Sydney  Smith  believed  of  Ilcnry  Grattan— 
"lie  tliought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  m«i? 
other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  that  straight  line  be 
wont  on,  without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding 
tliought,  without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  migbt 
not.  have  laid  open  to  Iho  view  of  God  and  man.  He  i* 
gone ! — but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his  honest  life  of 
which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  be  more  proud,  than 
of  the  wiiole  political  existence  of  his  countrymen— IIk 
annual  deserters  and  betrayers  of  their  native  land."  We 
thank  God  that  one  Irishman  is  thought  of  by  his  fcllo*- 
couotrymen. 
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Ho.   XXX.— JULY,  ISoS. 


Art  I.— THE  LAST  OF  TUE  REGENERATORS. 

1.  GaUTie({c$  Contemporaim  Illus(rcs  ;  firnipn  Sand,  lloiiurc 

(le  Balzac,  kc.  par  uii  Iloinuie  Jc  Uicti,  (M.  l/umciiic.) 

2.  Let  eoniemporaitis  :  George  Sand,  Jlonore  tie  Ihihoc,  Eh- 

gt'ne  Sue,  J-'rana»  If  'e^,  Louis  I'erou,  Guttave  I'lanche ; 
pr  EujiC'iic  dc  Mirccourt,  Prtris,  lS.j<). 
A  innn  of  l)ii<inPM  who  finds  it  a  ditricult  mailer  lo  kwp 
Ihe  p»«ive  side  of  his  balance  account  nt  a  low  fi,mirr,  ob- 
lerrp*  hi<  daughlor  so  absorbed  in  llie  iiernsniof  '(lie  hiitlali,' 
that  her 'Idtnesilic  duties  for  the  day  arc  diKharijcd  in  a  manner 
fir  from  satisfaclory.    In  the  usual  evening  caiiserie  to  wliicli 
lirltve!inc«  end  intelligence  contribute  so  |ilca?ant  a  Zfst,  \u- 
lnil<  licr  nil  uninterested  li'frncr ;  and  jud^rca  from  her  dis- 
tr»ught  manner  that  licr  mind  is  between  tlie  marblcil  cover* 
of  the  book  on  the  Ride  table.    He  sees  lier  cast  a  longing 
bok  on  the  nnKMO|)athising  volume  as  she  retires  to  carrv  out 
the  plot  in  her  dreams,  and  he  is  moved  to  fry  the  quality  of 
file  ?tafr,  that  like  the  Kgyptian  Hachis,  alfects  the  faculties 
fcr  the  time  with  a  species  of  reCned  inebriation,  and  make* 
fiteevery-day  accompaniments  of  common  life  appear  like  a 
hti  Moia-hued  photot^Tnph  beside  a  drawing  over  which  a 
Wilful  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  and  tiie  contract  and 
sittnony  of  rich  colouring,  hare  spread  their  charms.  He  takes 
Ql)  tlie  volume  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  is  won  enjoying  the 
iWMnlic  scenery  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  conversing  with 
Ihe  chamois  hunters,  and  eiijoving  the  echoing  of  their  j'odel-i 
•Bong  the  cliff*.    He  is  presently  domesticated  in  the  llosen- 
family,  and  wondering  wliether  the  well  inlentionod  but 
wptrcilious  IlamilUjH  and  the  sincere,  hasty-tempered  Ililde- 
ftrJe  will  be  united  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume.    He  has 
oetasionally  a  prospect  of  a  tender  and  interesting  conversation 
SO;  XXX.,  vol*.  VIII.  20 
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between  ihem,  but  some  misconception  or  yomc  intorferf  nc« 
of  tho$>e  around,  driven  away  the  welcome  chance,  and  every- 
thing is  iiiiDiediotely  in  the  wrtngling  category,  and  he  ex- 
claims agninst  the  silly  impressionalile  Crcteent  or  (lie  coiiiiet- 
ti^<Il  Mrs.  Stato-PhyMcian  Berger  tiiat  will  not  let  them  unfold 
tlu'ir  thoughts  to  each  other  iu  [K-acc  and  ({uietness. 

A  pleasant  opening  occurs.  The  old  (x^oplc  have  gone  on 
a  visit,  and  the  younger  folk  have  the  house  to  iheuiiielves 
un<lrr  thn  mock  tutelage  of  an  indulgent  (]uenn:i ;  and  they 
improve  the  occasion  by  resorting  to  the  kitchen  and  pre- 
paring a  little  feast,  Hamilton  reading  in  recitative  from  the 
C'okcry  book,  while  the  ladies  superintend  the  various  pro- 
coses  defcribed.  Delightful  day  ! — delightful  evening,  pre- 
paring for  the  masquerade  for  visiting  which  by  the  waj  lliey 
had  g(it  no  .onnclion.  AIns !  there  is  a  rival  in  the  case,  • 
cou'in  of  lliUejarde.  A  mask  is  observed  to  watch  their 
movements ;  she  is  separated  from  her  sister,  lovttr,  and 
frienils.  Ilamiltou  is  siarehing  for  her,  wild  with  terror  and 
M-lf  accutation,  w  hen  Paler  Fauiilias's  candle  expires,  and  con- 
cludes a  three  hours  study,  durittg  which  he  had  got  more 
than  one  uncomplimentary  iiiut  from  an  adjoining  room,  con- 
cerning the  very  unusual  liberty  he  is  taking. 

Passing  over  his  uncomfortable  tirst  hidf  hour  after  taking 
possesyjiiu  of  hii  pillow,  wc  find  hint  when  breakfast  n 
over  making  a  hypocritical  apology  to  Miss  AiUlauh  for  taking 
tlie  becoud  and  third  volumts  to  his  ollicc,  as  he  has  corrw- 
pondenls  iii  Inntlnuk  and  Suidittrg,  and  wishes  to  see  «lul 
is  said  in  the  work  concerning  tho;<e  places  and  the  surruuiidi:ig 
districts.  Lie  has  to  an»w'or  a  Utter  just  .arrived  from  Ham- 
burj^h, — but  IhUeganti  't  father  is  seized  with  tlie  cholera,  aiii 
common  humanity  will  not  sutfer  liim  to  quit  his  bed-side  t-i 
answer  a  mere  business  despatch.  The  hero  is  watched  througa 
a  fever  by  liildegardt,  his  long  treascs  Ijeinu'  cut  off  of  cuurs*. 
8he  is  observed  afterwards  to  wear  a  bracelet  of  daik  aubura 
hair,  and  while  the  attention  of  the  fuoaly  is  engaged  in  ^fi- 
ing  whose  chevelure  matches  il  in  hue, — our  mercliaiit  is  re- 
quested by  a  clerk  to  look  over  an  account  into  which  some 
error  has  crept.  So  he  will,  but  Ui  us  first  be  sure  if  U'ddt- 
garde  lias  slily  stolen  some  of  the  sick  man's  brown  hair,  JU"! 
therefroin  fasiiioned  her  precious  talisman. 

It  is  now  afier  two  n'ciock,  aud  bank  accounts  and  bilb 
bave  to  be  looked  after,  aud  various  directions  giveu  as  to  to* 
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nim  and  bonded  goods,  while  he  would  give  a  great  deal  for 
1  little  leisure  to  accompany  the  lovers  in  their  journey  from 
Fnnkfort  to  Msyciice,  and  afler«!<rds  down  the  Kliine,  sitting 
bnide  them  under  the  deck-awning,  listening  to  their  dis- 
coorse,  and  takinst  notice  of  the  "castled  crags"  as  they  arc 
p».*$ed  on  the  delightful  vorage.  How  uninteresting  appear 
tbe  invoice  books  and  the  ledgers  beside  the  fever-exciting  little 
rolume  hidden  on  the  approach  of  risitors  un  businets  !  At 
last,  after  an  nnsiuuv  interval,  truth  and  coiistiinry  arc  rew;irdctl, 
and  our  man  of  figures  wakes  out  of  a  restless  drcant,  finds  a 
diMgreeabie  vacuum  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  wonder'* 
wliat  spell  wa»  on  him  forcible  enough  to  cut  off  three  hours 
of  his  natural  sleep,  and  cauiic  hiiu  to  neglect  his  affairs  to  a 
teft  inconvenient  extent. 

The  heroine  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  niche  near  Belinda 
Porlaan,  Flora  M' Itttr,  and  Miss  Austen's  Emma  ;  and  per- 
lia{M  when  a  cheap  edition  is  publislied,  he  will  purchase  it, 
and  read  it  over  quietly,  an<l  a  little  at  a  lime,  for  the  beitntiful 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  domestic  pic- 
tarv^ ;  hut  catch  him  o))ening  a  new  novel  again  for  the  next 
wven years ;  uiilesswhenhewaiitstosecif  ilisfit forhisdaughtet's 
peruaal,  or  during  a  journey,  or  when  taking  a  day's  rest  in  the 
country,  or  wlii-n  tired  out  with  dull  accounts,  or  &c.  &c. 

We  haveexliibit«  (i  llic  iXorelo-mani/t  in  itsleast  unhealthy  form, 
taking  for  subject  one  of  the  liveliest,  and  purest,  uiiJ  iao»l 
original  of  modern  tales ;  but  let  as  mnke  a  not  very  unlikely 
or  oncharitable  supposition,  that  some  ladies  who  are  heads  of 
families,  and  others  who  aspire  to  be  such,  generally  receive 
from  the  library,  three  volumes  of  the  literature  called  light, 
once  ID  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  replace  them  by  three  others 
on  the  ensuing  day,  without  in  many  cases  enquiring  whether 
the  writers  advocate  infidel,  socialist,  or  anti-matrimonial  views, 
in  the  book  to  be  jierused.     Were  we  personally  to  propound 
to  the  fair  mcntal-draro-drinkers  whether  they  find  it  consistent 
•  ith  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  their  families  to  sjiciid 
from  eight  to  tea  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  such  au  uti- 
heallhy  and  exciting  occupation,   we  fear  that  we  should 
r»cei»e  an  nngracious  answer,  or  bo  shewn  to  the  door  by  .John 
Thomas.    But  as  we  arc  convinced  that  the  query  ^hl>uld  be 
luaJe,  we  ask  it  in  this  general  and  iuofftMisivcutudc  tlirou^a  the 
■ucdium  of  our  QMarler/y. 
And  while  Q.  M.  W.  ileynolda  and  Co.  prepare  their  poi* 
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»uiioaa  weeklj^  (lotious  for  the  wearied  and  igiiuruiil  tradesman 
and  labourer,  mnv  »ucce»s  wait  on  the  isomers  of  Chamlnrrt' 
Journal,  of  llou^fthoUl  H'ortU,  and  uf  the  Lamp,  who  do  all 
tlirv  can  to  substitute  fur  the  villanoua  and  intoxicating  bevrr- 
a^e,  n  liraltliy  and  refreshing  draught  for  the  mental  p<ilates  of 
\\\i>f4i  who  would  otherwise  pasa  their  period  of  relaxation  in 
tiie  foul  attnoaphere  uf  the  tap-room  or  llic  cassinu.  Happj 
th  il  Ciininiunity  where  a  lively  spirit  of  christian  faitii  aiiJ 
piel)  fuund  at  the  hearth»  of  the  working  class,  and  wUere 
lilt!  etcr  open  doors  of  the  churches,  and  the  devotional  exer- 
ciscs  within,  arrest  wandering  feet,  and  aiford  occupation  and 
dtvclupincnt  to  the  pious  BlFeclions  of  the  inas^  of  tlie  people, 
during  their  liincof  relaxation  from  severe  lul>oiir.  Useful  or 
liarniK-$s  reading  is  good  ;  so  are  pleasure  grounds  for  walking 
or  other  exerci^M-jt ;  ao  arc  instructive  exiiibitiona  and  lectures  ; 
but  let  B  disposition  to  embrace  the  good  and  reject  the  evil 
be  infused  (lirougii  a  hlcx^ingon  zealous  cliristiaii  teaching,  and 
the  lace  of  society  wdl  be  renewed, 

\Ve  have  mure  tlun  once  protc-'lid  against  the  feuillelon 
with  its  thrilling  or  horrible  incidents  of  daily  occurxcnce,  and 
its  nine  cunibinations.  Mirccourl,  though  a  dct<.'rmiiied  Anti- 
Sueitcaiid  Anti-Janinite,  does  not  disturb  iiimiwir  or  his  readers 
by  dwelling  on  the  ill  efl'ects  of  the  system  as  niueh  as  one 
might  expect  from  his  principles,  lie  ascribes  the  daily  recur- 
rence uf  the  startling  vision  or,  the  "  death  struggle  on  tlit 
rocky  Kdgc,"  to  Fruncis  Wey.  Those  wlio  have  socn  this 
gi'iillemau's  sketches  uf  English  society,  described  from  per- 
aonul  observations,  and  uiiii  only  a  moderate  use  uf  Fn'ucb 
s|>ectacles,  will  be  surprised  at  this  circumstance  ;  hut  he  b«s 
long  given  up  the  "  ILiw-head-aiid-bloody-bones"  line,  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  ou  useful  and  agreeable  subjects. 

Francis  Wey  was  born  at  liesaii^oii,  12th  August,  1S13; 
If  received  his  education  (such  as  it  was)  at  the  college  of 
ToligDy,  a  picturesque  little  city  of  the  Jura,     llis  tutor  »ai, 

"  A  voung  jiriost  who  was  »n  annovpil  at  not  being  a  colonel  of 
caralry,  that  hp  offon  shut  hii  eve*  on  hi.«  real  profo^siion.  \\t  p«'r- 
formed  bii  prii'itly  functions  in  Wcllingtun  bouU,  and  rode  like  » 
centaur.  He  uccajiionally  led  liis  pupils  up  auiung  th«  kiilli  to  eojoj 
the  liff  of  a  camp.  Ther  wern  prcciMjed  br  abjuid,aiid  the  profe»»<» 
rude  by  his  troop  liko  a  lirij^aditT,  each  »">ldler  pupil  hating  a  nioO»- 
tache  marked  out  on  bis  warlike  lip.  With  warm  heart,  and  Und 
but  eccentric  di»{Ki«ition,  the  Abbe  Reffay  de  Bulignan  profrt«*d  » 
profound  conteiopt  for  clauic  studies,  and  in  the  matter  of  poetry 
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1m  Inu  fiill  permiMiian  to  Racine  Mmior  and  Racine  junior  (n  go 
about  their  bu^ineas. 

One  fine  night  be  conducted  his  pupil*  u}>  a  *oinbrp  de6lp,  till  thcjr 
ruic  in  prnence  of  the  Alp^  and  Mont  HIjnc.  All  was  calculated 
(or  their  arrival  at  the  mutucnt  when  the  raj's  nf  the  earlr  morning 
•m  jHaar!ni7  nxer  the  vapours  nriiini;  from  ihi'  lakes.  They  threw 
liMamdiet  at  once  on  their  knee*,  the  inuriiiii»(  praters  were  repeat- 
ed  alou'l.  nud  the  good  profeasor  entertained  them  with  an  appro> 
priate  diK-our!>c.  ...  .  • 

As  »oon  «!>  the  near  arrival  of  thi»  inspectors  was  announced,  the 
AhU  went  through  hia  claases,  reroindeii  his  pupils  of  all  his  t  iforts 
to  nake  thein  happr,  and  insisted  in  return  on  two  or  three  we<rk»  of 
(•rmst  atud*  to  save  the  honor  of  the  ackoul.  The  gratitude  of  the 
jottn^  folk  •rou(;lit  wonderi. 

A(\(r  seven  or  eight  years  of  this  species  of  eiluration,  our  student 
eonsid'Ted  bis  lahors  at  an  cod,  for  he  could  rob  the  eagle's  ri<  :;ti 
Ih'i  like  an  Ifnglisbtnan,  etnply  a  bottle  at  one  breath,  and  build  a 
*aJI  like  a  regularly  taught  mason." 

He  wilJ  nol  take  to  the  paturnal  waste-book*  or  legers,  mid 
depirls  for  the  rnpit:il,  where  he  acquired  a  tiiste  for  close 
tttmtLtncf  CD  tlic  Italian  opera  ;  but  even  at  Iweiily  years  of 
*et,  he  has  no  nolioii  of  literature  as  a  profe^ion. 

"Claa>inor  ata^te  for  composition  among  the  lost  traditions  of  the 
Aactent  Regime,  and  the  noble  employments  of  a  vanished  race,  he 
«u  acquiinted  only  with  past  literature.  He  bad  never  heard  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  considered  Charles  Nodier  as  a  >State>Councillor. 
But  in  de>pite  of  his  ivnurance,  he  took  to  writing  at  last,  as  trees 
throw  out  leaves,  and  Howers  when  the  sun  fliu(rs  his  rays  on  tliein, 
aiul  the  sap  begtits  to  aM:end.*' 

He  tiikcs  his  first  litenir;  altetnpl  to  AchUU  liicourt,  the 
rditorof  the  Arlute,  whom  he  find-)  with  his  Imir  dre^ised  a-la- 
J»ck-Shepp;ird,  5«r«//a«'#  cisipjet  5etileii  j;iuiiiily  thereon,  a 
cuiton  velvet  jerkiu  girding  bis  body,  and  a  liusl  of  young 
(titers  fonniiig  lii.t  court. 

"Come  boy,  speak  out ;  wh.nt  is  your  business  with  me?"  deinand- 
»4  he  of  Wcy,  who  stood  ab.tshed  to  find  himsilf  all  at  once  in  what 
^pcared  a  grroup  of  literati  of  the  middle  a^cs.  It  eainc  out  (hat  a 
wish  for  insertion  was  the  luotivc  of  the  vi»it,  Mecenas  settled  tlio 
}MBg  aspirant  on  a  lofty  sto<il,  took  the  mnnu9cri)'t,  began  to  read 
»itk  burlesque  gravity,  and  the  mystification  cotnuienced.  I'oor 
Fntveis  was  on  t)iorn>,  and  every  one  ea«t  hi«  sh.ift  at  the  victim  in 
the  form  of  an  extravagant  culngiuiii.  One  of  the  great  tnsn  in  p.ir- 
ticvlar,  adorned  with  a  face  redolent  of  fat  and  fun,  tormented  him 
witbont  mercy  or  respite. 

"Janin,"  said  Ricourt,  "does  not  this  savour  marvellously  of 
uslzac  y  "  Italzac  1  my  friend  ;  Ab  !  much  worse  than  Baltac." 
"^eu  have  Nodier's  acoent,"  said  he  to  Wcy;    ••  you  should  be 
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from  BcMn^on.  Do  »ou  know  Cb«rle*  Fourrier?  "  '  "Hir  Or«nd- 
mcither  and  one  of  my  aunts  were  (M>u»in%"  aniwered  our  hero  with 
the  mott  unspeakable  candor,  and  Janin  ))«){an  to  recite, 
"  ifontieur,  Jt  *»>t  halard  de  votrt  apnthicaire  I  " 
Francis  wa»  about  taking  the  road  in  hiit  hand,  when  he  wa>  »t<>p- 
ptd  by  the»c  word*  of  Uirourt.  "  Your  inacliine  i»  execrable,  jinJ 
we  riui*t  lose  a  night's  rest  to  put  it  straight  on  its  liiiib«.  No  iii;ater, 
it  «hall  appear  nnrl  two  days  after,  the  machine  appeared,  witbuut 
the  alterution  of  a  single  word." 

For  two  years  he  led  a  life  of  privation,  studying  and 
wriliii^  in  bed,  to  save  firewood,  and  seldom  venturing  abroad 
for  fear  of  "  incclin^  liis  ap|)€titc  in  the  street."    At  last,  he 

!)rocured  o  post  in  (lie  department  of  the  archivi^,  for  «liich 
>c  was  cmuieiitlj'  qaaliRed.  He  paid  hi?  respects  in  due 
course  (o  Xodier,  at  the  library  of  llie  Arsenal.  We  rcfi-r  to 
our  p.nper  on  Les  Meiuoiret  de  Met.  Dumat,  luisii  Qiiahikkly 
RhViKW,  ^0.  10,  for  a  picture  of  an  evening  rc-union  with 
the  author  of  La  Fee  aux  MicUet. 

f  iclor  Hugo  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  these  evening 
parties.  He  was  at  (his  time  young,  and  biewd  with  a  good 
appetite.  The  first  time  he  dined  (here,  he  so  diflingut?lird 
hiiuMtlf  at  liis  knife  and  fork,  that  Madame  Nodier  could  not 
helj)  complimenting  him  on  his  prowess.  "Oh!  Madam," 
said  he,  "  I  was  a  little  shy  tt>-day,  but  when  I  conic  to  fetl 
more  at  ease,  I  will  be  found  much  worthier  of  your  cncort- 
iume." 

••  At  the  Arsenal  they  chatted — they  read  original  poems — flit; 
danced  and  sung  to  the  piano  But  nfaether  they  were  undrr  the 
influence  of  music,  or  in  the  quadrille,  or  at  play,  or  unrewnrrulr 
talking  rcandal,  toon  as  Nuilior  approached  a  group  and  tuok  tbt 
w.  rd,  all  was  interrupted.  Every  one  gathered  round  thustorv-teller 
and  profound  silence  fell  on  the  group.  Every  one  held  hisWestfc, 
ia  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  exquisite  liarnumy  of  the  di»cx>im«; 
and  hour«  glideil  by  without  notice,  'till  a  warming  pan,  atlaclieti  at 
cnr  end  to  a  servant  maid,  traversed  the  salon,  and  .Sladanie  Nixliiri 
armed  \tith  a  rliauilHT  candlestick,  was  heurd  pronounciii);  vitl) 
domestic  nutlioritv,  *  Cuine,  Titi ;  your  bed  is  warmed  ;  the  coocli»- 
•ion  on  next  SunJiiy.' 

Ritrcattic  but  docile,  Titi  arose,  cast  bis  eres  round  on  the  circ's 
of  listeiters,  spoke  some  cordial  words,  gave  bis  limp  and  lean  band 
to  every  one  within  reach,  and  disappeared." 


*  This  grcnt  ponliflT  of  the  Fhalaiiiterians,  was  a  oatire  of  Fraodii 
Oomte,  as  well  as  Nodier  and  Wcy. 
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Tlie«c!iwil  of  Fonrrifr,  to  wliich  we  ilirrcfol  our  reailir-*  in 
llie article  on  Terier,  lia\iiig  fuuiideJ  llic  l'foilitH;je  iiinlcr  (In- 
direction of  Ficfor  Contld'-raitl,  Wey  aiuJ  ItiiMiioiiJ  |iru«l;«'r 
contributed  articles;  but  our  liirti,  hi  'wj^  a  Ciiristinn  nt  lirarl, 
IrouL'Iit  ridicule  on  the  Pltalaniteriaua  b}'  some  of  liis  gra\c 
flea«anfriei. 

lonrner  proi)liccicil  that  wlicii  the  sivstein  would  lu;  «tll 
(itallislicJ,  five  liuiulrnd  [icrson;*  »hi)uld  aMM-iiiliie  in  a  iar^n 
tnfidoT,  ami  try  who  couhl  dress  the  liiicst  omelette ;  Ihn 
»uc^c^^^ul  candidate  beinar  titeiiceforward  lo  enjoy  the  style  and 
jiriviirges  of  Granil  Omeltllier. 

"  So,  Francis  tieing  of  a  very  cninpa.<ii<ina(e  di«|i<i''iluin,  atToctot 

imit  pit;  fur  the  gastric  lat'oura  of  the  |.oi>r  cx:tiiiiiii.'r,  nhn  wi>ulil 
volili^'rd,  eT-priifei*o,  to  swalluw  hnnilri"!  inniitlifuli  of  ninp|fl(>-, 
t» rnalile  him  to  form  an  inipsrtial  juilinncnt.  lie  c.nlcuiatpil  hem- 
maiiT  hundreti  he  troutii  l>e  forcfi  In  e»t,  ami  inn<lo  ftiqiiiri<-<  at 
to  the  (ti^t^ibution  of  the  reiidue,  and  the  Duutbcr  of  heiM  put  in 
rt<fQieition.'* 

After  coinposinff  fenillctons  numbcrles«i,  jomc  critic  insinua- 
ted t*isl  he  did  !iot  understand  French  crainmatieal  eoinposiiion. 
The  consCfiuenec  was  that  he  ceased  to  write,  studied  sonu' 
jears,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  established  praininar:>,  and 
fijiidly  brouglit  out  his  lleinarquft  tur  la  luH'jite  Jtaii^ahe, 
nr  (e  ttgit  ei  />»  coniponiiioit  liKi-'raire. 

This  is  considered  a  wonderful  work  for  research  into  the 
It  met  u  re  and  genius  of  the  langinge  from  the  lime  ff  tlie 
rarhe?l  known  works  to  (lie  |trcbeiit,  and  fur  (he  Buuuduess 
and  justice  of  the  writer's  views. 

Our  author  is  presented  as  tlie  reverse  of  Dumas  and  Janin, 
where  quietness  and  modesty  nrc  in  qui  si  ion  ;  Gerard  <le 
Nerral  once  said  that  at  liis  death  his  skin  would  furni^ii 
(oaterialf  for  three  academicians. 

Beaide  his  Let  AHf/lti*  eiez  Ehx  he  wrote  a  descriptive 
itory  of  Knglish  society  and  manners  in  the  da\s  of  llnyiirih. 

Allusion  was  maile.  in  our  former  nrlicic  on  tliis  subject,  to 
the  bad  grace  wtlii  w  hir  li  Gi  or^rc  Sand  welcomed  hi-rbio^'r<ip*iy 
at  tb«  hands  of  \lireco>irt.  Iteforc  taking  U|>  his  brochure 
wc  will  call  on  M.  de  Lotncnie  (  L'n  llomirie  de  ItifnJ  for  a 
lew  illustrations  relative  to  this  too  celebrated  wriier.  They 
are  taken  from  the  dolerie  dra  Conlemporains  IUu.\lft;*,  181>2. 
With  less  sparkle  and  movenienl,  he  exceeds  our  biofrraphcr 
iti  cooliicas  and  solidity  uf  judgment,  and  treedom  frooi  pri  ja- 
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dice.  "We  do  not  rarraiil  llie  literal  truth  of  his  introdudion. 
He  !«ay*  lie  was  under  the  influrocc  of  nightmare,  iiiduceii  hr 
solicitude  conceniintr  his  cominp  article,  when  lie  »ss  »uddrnly 
aroused  from  liis  unens'y  condition  hy  having  a  note  lo  the 
fullouing  eirt-ct  tlirus'l  into  his  hand  : — 

" '  Madame  Dudrvant  requests  Mr  to  call  on  hrr  con- 
cerning a  small  romtnnnd  wtiich  she  wbbv«  to  entrutt  to  him.'  (TAm 
foUoved  aildreu  and  date), 

I  rubbed  niT  eyet :  it  wai  crrtain  that  I  wsx  not  sleeping.  Still 
ihe  contriits  of  tbu  noto  coiuplftely  puzzled  _me.  I  knew,  indeed, 
M.-vural  eccentric  celrliritiea  ulio  «<juM  wry  villingly  give  lue  a 
'.'oninxtnd  for  a  biogrnjihv  ;  but  besides  my  not  con»cnling  lo  under, 
take  sue  h  a  cuuiini»»ion,  the  present  did  not  &eem  to  imply  any  order 
of  this  kind. 

I  was  lo9t  in  conjecture  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  cast  my 
eye  on  the  envelope  ;  I  must  have  bicn  stupid  or  half  asleep  nut  to 

have  thought  of  it  before.    The  a>:dres9  was  M  ,  Chimney 

Obclor,  and  the  mystery  was  at  once  explained.  Deceived  by  a 
resemblance  in  the  namcii,  Oi-orge  Sand's  Mercury,  a  sharp  boy  from 
La  Creuse,  and  t«y  porter,  a  lively  Auvergnat,  to  match,  hiul  ad'<[>led 
the  same  notion  on  the  subject.  'They  had  probably  read  >-nme«her« 
iboi-e  tliurming  versus  of  Voltaire  on  glury  and  smoke,  and  had  vumc 
to  the  just  conclusion  that  between  a  smoke  doctor  .ind  an  lil!<(i>rian 
of  illustrious  coteniporarics  the  difference  is  rather  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  So,  th.inks  to  the  similarity  of  the  jirofi-ssiotis, 
I      •  1  t,\x  po>seB5ed  of  an  autograph  destined  fur  iny  quasi  colleague. 

"  Oh  !  happy  sweep,"  I  ozcLiimed,  while  I  still  retained  so  much 
bone^ly  of  purpose  as  to  intend  to  rcttorv  the  precious  dorumenl  to 
the  r^htful  owner,  "you  are  about  seeing  genms  in  dishahille.  No 
one  thnik.^  of  making  a  pose  before  a  protessnr  of  your  rank,  while 
there  i*  aliravs  arrangement  of  drajiery  more  or  less  before  i 
biiigrapher.    Ah    wh)  can  I  not  be  smoke  curer  and  historian  at 
the  same  time  I    But  what  is  to  prevent  ine  from  becoming  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  niark  Art?    I  have  known  advocates  develupc  into 
iniiiir'ttrs  of  state  between  evening  and  morning.     I  have  iomr 
knowledge  of  physics:    I  will  conmicnce  this  moment  to  study  thr 
Article  'Smoke'  in  the  Cyclopedia,  and  I  will  ^uoll  know  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  all  tl  c  report*  curn  nt  on  the  .-ubji ct  of  I.elia.    I  am 
told  <  f  ber  fierce  and  faACUiating  lnuks,  and  of  her  deep  and  IcrriW* 
accent<~.    Thty  say  that  like  St    Simon  Stylites  .she  inhabits  a  {•erch 
aectl^ible  only  by  ladders,  and  I  read  in  the  Prtfrtb'irgk  Oizrtlt, 
that  »hv  is  five  feet  six  in  height  ;  that  she  wears  a  frock  ovuie 
out  of  her  ow  n  hair  ;  that  she  sticks  moustaches  on  her  lip,  and  bis 
SMUr*  ou  her  boots.    These  reports  require  confirmation  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  depended  on  i«,  that  sl.c  i»  a  great  poet,  and  htr  chimnlrt 
encuuihcred  with  hunt.    What  better  occasion  can  I  find  to  verify 
the  rest?" 

The  content!  of  the  note  seeming  to  imply  no  penonol  knowledge 
of  the  professor,  i  aioae,  dre»s<Nl  myself  in  ha>te,  anil  was  glitd  oa 
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luoLiof  into  a  mirror,  to  perceive  in  iny  appearance,  just  the  re(\u\i'\te 
■unsure  of  Jiitinction  anil  eleiranre  hi'filttni;  a  nwcc}!.  I  |.<  ru><-rl 
ariiuie  OH  iniokr,  clappcil  a  supt-rb  two  foot  ruler  in  iiiv  p<irk«-l,  ami 
ie'MWi,  d«terinin<;'il  to  eiicounler  any  function  wliaCrvi-r,  rather 
ihia  mi>»  anr  uf  thoM?  little  pt-r^onal  an>l  private^  dt-tuils,  fur^u  liidi 
tbf  p)oJ  public  lias  such  a  voracious  uppftite.         •  •  • 

1  found  u)T9«lf  in  a  small  ante  t-liainln  r  wry  like  all  oilier  antv-iliaiii 
I'm,  Thej  demanded  my  name:  I  bfititatedibut  »uiiimoniiii;  u|i  all  tliC 
fil  of  a  Lio'/rapher,  I  boldly  told  the  lie,  and  assumed  the  Mvle  and 
title  of  the  hiineat  trade>nian,  who  I  am  sure,  liiilc  drcuineii  of  the 
friud  at  tlut  inouieDl.  I  was  told  to  wait  a  litllc.  and  I'was  not 
•orrr  for  the  »u%ppn»e,  which  was  barely  nc«.'Cb>ary  for  conninj^  over 
111*  pirt  previous  to  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  delay  was  Ion:;,  and  I  had  time  to  study  the  n);itter 
ca  iti  disa|;reealite  »ide.  A  chariiiini;  little  pirl  w  ith  Hue  eurlnig 
katr,  paued  and  repa^ssed,  and  her  e»piegle  and  iu4ui>>ittve  (.Hnnces 
ii.d  not  contribute  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  It  was,  no  douht,the  little 
SoUn/e  thu  beautiful  child  of  the  illustrious  w  riter.*  •  * 
I  bi^'iin  to  think  that  if  the  theft  rnnie  to  he  discovered  I  nrouhl  cut  a 
»<>rr.«  titfure  j  in  fine  the  prospect  of  a  chinmry  to  he  swept  cnuml  niu 
no  liitli;  uneasiness,  taking  iny  want  of  ckill  luto  account.  However 
there  was  do  room  for  relreat.*  •  •  • 

And  uow,  trembling,  1  awaited  the  approach  of  the  ^reat,  the 
terrible  Lelia,  recouimendini^  my  scattering  fccn.ses  to  sonit!  heathen 
goJdi  M,  and  reciting  by  way  of  invocation,  the  tlaininir  diihw-auihus 
uf  an  eloquent  professor.  "Lo!  here  conies  the  true  prie-iess,  the 
Veritable  victim  of  the  god;  the  ground  shakes  under  the  impetuous 
treid  of  Jbr/»<i,  &c  &c.*  I  bad  Kume  just  cause  for  uiy  awe,  lor  a 
gTrat  clatterini;  of  chairs,  and  an  energetic  exclamation  of  the  priestess 
oo  theawkwardnos  of  the  servants  reache<l  m;  car,  the  door  suddenly 
o^icned,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  in  an  access  of  fright. 

When  I  opened  them  1  found  before  ine  a  lady  of  moderate  height, 
of  an  embonpoint  conformable,  and  not  at  all  Dnntesijut-  She  wore 
s  [burning  gown  somewhat  similar  to  those,  we  simple  niortiils  of  the 
loi^e  sex  wear.  Hair  fine  and  perfectly  black,  whatever  evil  tnngues 
KIT  «ay,  and  separated  over  a  forehea<i  large  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
fell  on  her  cheeks  as  in  the  portraits  of  Kaphacl.  A  b.Kidkerchiuf 
>a<  thrown  neligcntly  round  her  neck.  Her  look,  w  hich  some  painters 
pi^r>ist  in  investing  with  force,  had  on  the  contrary  a  remurkahle 
eiprt'ssion  of  mild  melancholy.  The  sound  of  her  voice  wan  sweet 
ind  low  ;  her  mouth  particularly  expressed  benevolence  and  kind- 
n^«»;  and  there  w.is  in  her  whole  appenrsnro  and  attitude,  a  striking 
character  ol°  simplicity,  uf  luibieiica),  ut  cl.aucss.  Oull  wouM  have 
••en  genius  in  the  breadth  of  the  templej^,  in  the  rich  development  of 
>l>e  forehead  ;  and  in  the  frank  look,  the  i>\ al  risage,  and  the  fine  but 
fsti^-ued  looking  features,  Lavater  would  h.ive  read  a  sorrow  ful  ]>ast, 
a  comfortless  present,  an  extreme  bia>  to  enthusiasm,  and  conse. 
iJDeatly  to  discouragement.  Luvuter  wciuld  have  read  many  other 
things;  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  di>covered deceit,  norbitter- 


•  Lerminier,  b-yundthe  Rhihe,  vol.  2,  page  271. 
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nest,  nor  hatred,  for  they  have  no  place  on  thit  »orro«ful  and  com> 
|ioMd  countenance*    Th«  Lelia  of  my  imagination  dinappeared  befor* 
the  realitv  ;  and  whnt  1  had  liefnre  nic  *«»  simpler  a  kind,  i«eet, 
intelligent,  and  heautiful  face. 

In  continuing  mj  examinatiun,  I  remarked  with  pleasnre  that  tbt 
great  Uukapiitf  harl  not  altoifether  ronounced  female  vanitie*  ;  for 
under  the  flowing  slee  res  of  her  robe,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  wrift 
with  the  fine  white  hand,  I  beheld  the  apjirkle  of  a  bracelet  set  ifi 
gold,  and  of  exquinite  finish. 

Thit  womanly  ornament,  which  by  th«  way  had  a  very  fine  effect  I 
relieved  my  mind  from  the  anxiety  cnused  by  the  sombre  hue  anil  tht 
politico<philo90phical  exaltation  uf  some  of  the  recent  produrtioM 
of  George  Sand. 

One  of  the  hands  which  I  admiringly  examined,  concealed  t 
cigarito  ;  badly  concealed  indeed,  for  the  smoke  ascended  b«hii>d  tlie 
propheteM  in  thin,  tell-tale  volumes. 

^  ou  may  suppose  that  during  this  mental  inventory  my  loncru'^ 
had  no  holiday.  Being  set  iit  raoe  by  Leiia't  gracioa*  reception,  aril 
moreover,  desirioui  to  finish  ofT  in  the  roo»t  elabor*t«  manner  m; 
perfidious  biography,  I  purposely  involved  the  economy  of  smoke  in 
paraphrases  and  parentheses,  while  she  listened  to  me  with  a  good- 
natured  and  courtvous  indulgence. 

At  lost  when  I  judged  that  the  portrait  was  accurately  traced  on 
the  retina  of  mj  mind,  I  cut  thort  my  confused  exposition,  and  re- 
tired, being  delighted  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  St.  Fctertburfk 
Gazelle  knows  not  what  it  says,  that  the  three  fourttii  of  tho»e  «h<i 
gossip  about  Oeorge  Sand  are  only  amusing  themselves  at  yoor 
expense  ;  that  it  is  true  that  the  prophi!te»s  occasionally  sn>'>ka  s 
cigarito  ;  that  she  condescends  to  envelope  herself  at  times  in  ow 
absurd  frock ;  and  that  among  her  intimate  acquaintance  tbc 
answers  to  the  name  of  George. 

This,  however,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  code,  and  falls  very  f>r 
short  of  the  monstrous  puerilities  |>osted  to  her  account  ;  and  pK- 
sons  well  informed  can  cite  muny  salons  of  Pari*  where  the  >Uas> 
trious  author  iA  seen  uniting  to  th;  prestige  of  the  genius,  the  rimplidtf. 
the  modest  demeanor,  and  the  becoming  charms  of  the  woman. 

And  now  that  you  oro  as  well  informed  on  the  sabject  of  tbf 
lady's  personality  as  myself,  it  remains  to  rx[>lain  by  what  chain  «f 
circumstances  the  poet  has  b««n  led  to  purchase  glory  at  the  price sf 
repose. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  liestoration  the  aristocratic  conveat  *f 
the  Engli$k  Ladies  in  the  liue  des  Fosses  Saint  Victor,  which  tkn 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  patrician  education,  opened  its  little  ^te 
one  fine  morning  to  a  young  and  inti-re»ting  p«»si'inmnire.  tit 
new  comer,  who  might  be  about  fourteen  yearn  old,  had  just  orrirfl 
from  Derri.  Her  religious  education  si'umed  to  have  bc«n  sadly 
neglected,  for  the  good  sisters  observed  with  pious  terror,  that  skf 
betrayed  a  very  ptkilosophic  awkwardnass  in  making  the  sign  sf 
the  Crosa,  as  if  the  exerci.'te  was  nut  at  all  habitual.  i$be  vs«  a 
handsome,  black  haired  girl,  her  well  defined  features  disclosinir* 
wild  untamed  pi  ide.    >She  bore  with  unconcern  the  unfriendly  lo»^> 
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vliich,  tt  ronrent  u  well  a»  college,  are  r«.«t  on  the  frp«li  nrriveil 
proiinc'iJa  •  and  there  wai  in  her  liepiTtnient  such  an  Impriiil  ttf 
ruftic  brusnuerv,  that  ht*r  r»-fineJ  uniJ  Hri>to4.Tntic  cla-s-iiuiti-K  xmit 
nirkntiDe^  tier  tlie  gar<;on.  But,  as  to  birth  anil  fortune,  the  new 
f>u(>;I  iui;.'ht  challeni^e  equality  with  the  proui|e«t  hltmil  of  Fran<'p ; 
fur  tbouirh  br  her  tnother'i  Mile  she  could  onlv  re«-k<iri  an  opul<iit 
familv  in  coinniercei  through  her  father  »lie  luid  cliiiin  to  intul 

AU  the  world  knowi  (?)  that  Marshal  Saxe  was  the  inn  of 
Aofnutus  II.,  kir.^  of  Poland,  by  the  fair  ('ountoa  Koeiiipi<inarl<. 
UnJcr  a  Saxon  envelope,  the  hero  of  Fonlenoy  horc  a  iff  niiine 
French  heart.  IIi»  dauuhter,  Maris  Atirora,  horn  in  ITiO,  wai 
iir-t  marrii-d  to  Count  Horn,  and  after  hi^  doath  blie  rftire<l  us  a 
lortof  lartiiter  to  L'Abhnye  aux  Buis,  where  she  presided  with  (jrent 
i-u.it  over  a  DureuH  d'Kfprit,  the  ni05t  dii>tin);iii<thfd  of  the  last 
ccQtuTT.  The  Old  M.irecYial  He  Richelieu  was  one  of  her  faithful 
»l»Te*.  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  son  of  the  Fnriner  General  Claude 
I*iipio,  became  her  second  htuhand,  and  U-in^  nnrnrd  Farmer 
CtHieral  of  the  appanage  of  Berri,  be  brought  thither  his  wife  ;  they 
mitird  at  Chateauroux,  and  afterwards  at  Nohaiit,  a  lea);ue  dis- 
tant from  La  Chatre.  She  hecame  »  widow  in  I7b0;  and  her  son 
M.turice,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a  high  nviliiary  grade  under  the 
empire,  beini;  killed  at  La  Chatrc  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  his 
Jauirbter,  Marie  Aurora,  wa«  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  grand- 
D*ili*r.  * 

This  lady  who  held  the  EmiU  of  Jean  Jacques  higher  in  e»tima- 
tioa  than  the  Bihie,  allowed  her  wild  pupil  to  scamper  in  short 
petticoats  all  the  day  long  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  chuse 
Ulterfliea  aloat?  the  hollow*  of  the  Black  Valley.        •        •  • 

At  the  period  of  the  religioos  reaction  following  the  Bestoration, 
tie  grandmother,  though  despising  the  t.iste  of  the  day  for  its 
preference  of  the  writings  of  St.  Thouias  Aquino  to  thoH'of  Uousseau, 
lelt  it  due  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  her  grand-daughter  to  give  her 
SA  education  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Then  it  was  th.it  the  little  country  beauty  of  Berri  was  ohiiired  to 
qnit  her  l^/oe/c  Valley,  and  enter  among  tlie  Dame$  AngtutMi  with 
ker  a«k«ardnes  in  uiaking  the  sign  of  the  CroM,  and  her  boyiah 
profiensities. 

But  Terr  few  months  had  gone  in  the  convent,  when  the 
ttian-.' pii;.il  w.is  •carcely  to  he  reco<^nised  :  that  fervent  and  many. 

.ii^^auiUiu,  which,  at  a  Inter  pcri'id,  t1  i'<hed  out  in  the  ahrupt 
ullies  of  the  great  writer,  began  to  reveal  iiself  in  all  its  power. 
The  majesty  and  splendor  of  ihc  (Jntholic  .'-ervice,  the  iiniforiu  life, 
ind  the  pious  and  peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  wrought  a 
eimpiete  revolution  in  her  sonl  ;  and  Mdlle.  Aurora  found  herself 
possetsed  by  such  a  s^tirit  of  devotion,  that  the  rule  of  the  hou»e  did 
aotap[>ear  to  her  sufficiently  »e«ere,  nor  the  daily  life  suHieienlly 
ruuijh  ;  and  the  Lady  Superior  was  obliged  to  moderate  her  religious 
(taiiation  in  consideration  of  her  health,  and'  to  impress  on  her 
■Bind,  that  destined  as  she  was,  ti>  live  in  the  world,  she  would  at  a 
later  period  he  oblige<l  to  reduce  verv  sinsililj  the  proportions  of 
her  asceticism. 
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All  the  literary  demi  moude  ii  supposed  to  know  that  iminediatdy 
after  her  education  was  completed  at  the  convent,  nhe  lost  her  (rrand- 
(Dolher,  that  injuilicious  f;uar(iian  to  whom  Nature  ami  Rnuist'aa 
stood  in  the  same  relation  tUal  Allah  and  Mahommed  would  stand  had 
ahc  been  horn  in  Turkey.  She  marrii-d  a  full  brother  of  Parson  Tru?- 
liber,  a  regular  njrmph-and-salyr  union.  It  is  a  pitv  that  neither  Heathen 
poet  nor  painter  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  thes* 
tbfir  favorites  after  assnniiiifr  the  cares  of  a  household,  and  submit. 
til>K  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  InndlorJ  and  the  tax  collr«tor. 
Ariel  must  shut  her  eves  to  a  desolate  future  if  the  thnuf^ht  of  wedding 
Caliban  gains  an  ascendancy  in  her  mind.  Mme.  Duedevaiit  after 
enduring  her  hitter  Itundage  as  long  a»  she  could  afford,  fled  frum 
ber  priiwn,  and  look  the  ruad  to  her  former  asylum. 

In  nam.  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  Dames  Atigiaitet,  who  had 
erewhile  directed  (he  conscience  of  Mdlle.  Dnpin,  came  one  dny  to 
a>k  a  favor  of  the  Superior.  He  related  how  one  of  bis  (penitents,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  c!<tal>lisbmenl,  finding  herself  in  a  difficult  and 
painful  position,  wished  lo  make  a  pious  retreat  in  her  former  happy 
uylum.  She  at  first  refused,  alleging  the  uyage  and  rule  ;  but  the 
priest  persevered,  and  obtained  the  I'avor  demanded  :  and  the  fugitive 
of  Nohant  once  more  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  peaceful  refui.'e 
where  the  years  of  her  pure  and  fervent  youth  had  been  pawd. 
But  her  destiny  called  her  elnewbere  ;  genius  claimed  its  prey  ;  and 
after  some  days  she  abruptly  entered  that  world,  to  resign  herself  to 
all  the  ups  and  downs,  the  passiout,  the  joys,  and  the  woes  of  aa 
artist's  career." 

"We are  nearlliedojj-davsof  Julv,  1S30;  weareliredof  duslv 
streets,  of  weari.Homc  desk  labuura.  We  must  get  awajr  to  green 
meadows,  to  river  sides,  and  the  cool  shades  of  forests.  We 
will  submit  to  no  King,  no  priest  shall  guide  iis  ;  laws  ven 
made  for  slaves,  religious  rites  for  wciik-miiiJcd  devotees.  All 
nature  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  souic  kind,  not  »cry  deter- 
iniiied  in  its  openitions,  nor  intelligible  in  its  purposes.  Our- 
selvc*  form  a  portion  of  tiiat  spirit.  Why  then  should  we  \nx 
painful  worship  to  that  of  which  ourselves  arc  an  integrant 
portion?  Mankind  is  out  of  its  infancy;  we'll  build  no 
useless  Churches,  nur  lose  our  lime  saying  useless  prayers, 
and  marriage  shall  become  a  tradition  of  painful  tneraorj. 

The  good  old  days  of  Solomon  will  return;  Fourrier,  Proudlion, 
Joe  Smith,  and  Hrigham  Young,  will  teach  us  to  exert  our 
energies,  to  prolong  our  lives  iudelinilcly,  to  create  new  pla  ids, 
and  to  n.-uder  the  passage  into  the  unseen  world  of  no  more 
consequence  than  innking  a  change  in  our  diet.  All  IIi«k 
glorious  views  are  yet  in  perspective,  buta  beginuing  isniaJr." 
(/harles  X.  is  in  exile  ;  the  rarisiau  grocers  havi;  one  of  tbrir 
guild  on  the  thioiie;  Ciirisli.tnity  la  out  of  favor  at  ou'i/ 
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i\un  are  jet  up  in  llie  lilenture  of  tlie  ila)',  to  Jupiit-r,  U.ic- 
chuii,ariJ  Venus  ;  and  the  priests  and  priestesM-j,  are  Katuuclic, 
BjIzjc,  and  Ueorj^c  Sand." 

We  voulJ  have  inclnded  Pa  il  de  Kock,  as  fL-ilow-niinistcr 
in  (Leir  disropulable  funr:(iuii>,  only  llial  (U),ii3tMi<-s:«  mid  lavitv 
of  morals  lay  nnturally  on  liis  p.itli,  and  he  had  no  ni-i-d  of 
goio^  asiide  to  look  for  tliem ;  and  in  nu  instance  li.is  lie 
joined  the  unholy  onsliiught  on  rchgion,  or  itd  s^acred  orduiaucc!!, 
ordnwii  liattful  or  coiiteinptible  |iiclnri'3  of  il^  minister.'!. 

It  is  .*aid  thitt  the  devil  once  g.ivc  it  as  his  candid  opinion, 
liiat  the  hfc  of  a  finished  man  of  fashion  was  oiil\  a  few 
degree;  \c*s  uncomfortable  thim  hi^  own.    What  n.usl  he  the 
«>ie  of  discomfort  and  wretchedness  at  times,  to  a  duu^htt-r 
of  pciiiuj,  ready  to  yield  tothe  impulse  of  the  inoment.  to 
wiitcli  at  every  enjoyment,  and  to  drain  the  intoxiciitintj 
iimI  [loisoiious  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  striving  often  in 
tain  to  shut  her  cjes  to  the  consequences  of  her  acts,  ami  to 
bcr  future  responsibilities,  and  being  deprived  liy  her  own  frtc 
bptioo  of  all  spiritual  help  to  endure  the  necessary  results  of 
etil  thoughts  or  evil  practices.    The  fervent  devotional  spirit 
by  «hich  her  happy  convent  life  was  distinguished,  could  not 
rniirrly  die  witliin  such  a  soul  a.1  hers.    Hence  at  times 
Kaot^e  got  the  upper  I'.and.  and  she  uttered  her  yearnings 
fur  1  return  to  the  paths  of  Christian  duty.    Like  I3yron,  she 
prefers  dwelling  on  ber  individual  experiences,  on  the  working 
i>f  her  own  feelings  and  passions,  or  the  progress  of  her  cur- 
rrnts  of  thought ;  and  hence  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
ciciral  or  political  systems  she  advocates  in  her  books,  u  Inch 
ire  the  faithful  exponents  of  some  recent  personal  experiences, 
or  the  rise  and  progress  or  rending  away  of  some  cherished  at- 
laclimcnf.    We  have  some  dreary  efforts  of  English  perfcct- 
>b[litT-mongers,  to  construct  n  social  code  out  of  the  overflow- 
in;  of  George  Sand'»  thou;.;iUH  and  impulses,  as  given  to  the 
vorld  in  her  works.  As  well  might  he  form  a  consistent  tissue 
(rom  the  exclimations  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  coming 
fn>m  tiie  lips  of  a  spoiled  cliild  during  a  day  made  up  of 
t^Vtwit  and  disagreeable  incidents,  of  indulgence  and  restraint. 

r  chaaots  of  enjoyment,  despair,  and  resentment  for  ill 
ircatmeul,  have  been  pres»cd  from  her  by  some  hiippy  return 
o'  nffection,  by  the  trrattnent  of  ill  willera,  or  of  (hose  to  w  iicm 

mUarally  looked  for  sympatiiy  or  love.  With  her,  reverse 
ii'r  wrong  is  right ;  she  leei  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  our 
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present  religiou*,  soda),  nnd  domestio  relations ;  and  will,  u 
any  sacrifice  and  risk,  loUUj  change  this  state  of  things,  to 
save  all  future  victims,  "Marriii^ie  shall  be  dispensed  with,  to 
save  poor  women  from  being  beaten  witli  a  cane  of  the  same 
diameter  as  their  tjrmnt's  little  finger.  To  lead  a  correct  life 
for  fear  of  future  sufferings,  shews  selfish  cowardice,  erf^o  there 
shall  be  no  hell.  I'rouJhou  is  an  honest  and  charitable  maa 
by  nature,  Proudbon  is  an  atheist,  consequently,  religion  is  an 
unnecessary  sham.  Louis  Veuillol  is  coarse,  abusive,  and 
nncliaritable  in  his  newspaper,  L'Univer*,  Louis  Veuillot  is  a 
bigot,  therefore  no  feeling  or  tliougbtful  person  should  remain  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

"  Communities  of  Monks,  who  have  given  op  family  ties  and 
are  bound  down  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  jxiverty,  live  veri 
comfortably  in  thrir  monasteries,  while  jteople  of  the  world, 
Bome  industrious,  others  the  reverse,  frequently  suffer  with  their 
wives  and  children,  from  want  of  common  necessaries.  Let  » 
Parallelogram  be  measured  out,  and  Robert  Owen  be  appoint- 
ed to  prc^ide,  and  the  golden  age  will  return." 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  philosopher,  that  he  poaaessed  u 
good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains  ;  George  l&tnd'i 
brain  seems  composed  of  the  same  material  as  licr  too  sensitive 
heart,  or  else  the  organs  hare  been  changed  at  nurse. 

After  throwing  on  the  world  so  many  works  hateful  in  the 
eyci  of  gods  and  good  men,  which,  not  caring  to  wade  tlmiugh 
mire  by  the  light  of  an  ignis-fatuus,  we  have  not  read,  nor  do« 
counsel  our  friends  to  read,  ttic  natural  goo^lnesa  of  her  dis- 
position, and  early  impressions  from  her  convent  training,  oter- 
powered  the  evil  spirit,  and  she  produced  such  agreeable  books 
as  La  Mare  au  Liable,  Pranfoit  U  Champi  Le  PecAe  de  Mo*- 
tieuT  Anlotne^  JUont  Rereckt  Let  Maitrea  Souncun,  8fe, 

The  vapours  that  passion  and  »elf-opinion  spread  before  het 
mind  for  such  a  length  of  time,  liave  at  length  di^'perstrd. 
Her  daugliter,despite  of  heredncation,  led  the  way  to  the  Sane- 
tuar)',  and  if  our  information  is  correct,  the  all-defying  LelU, 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  an  humble  and  self-renoanciug 
peiiitenL 

Mirecourt,as  was  before  mentioned.incarred  this  lady's  resent- 
ment by  the  publication  of  bis  sketch  of  her  life  and  genius, 
and  the  tendency  of  her  works.  Yet  she  seema  to  have  Lad 
little  or  no  cause  for  bad  feeling.  Some  extracts  taken  from 
his  brochure  are  subjoined. 

"  The  life  at  the  Chateau  of  Nohaot  i*  agreebble  and  of  a  patri- 
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trchil  ttjle.  Mailaaie  Sand  derive*  from  t«n  to  twelve  t)iou!>aij>i 
fraoci  frgui  her  e>ute,  knd  ein|;lojrs  the  entire  rt:Vi-nue  in  gmid 
H'Tki.  Sliegive«  n  iiind  n-ceptiuu  to  tliu  villagers,  eutertains  tht-io 
It  Uhle,  liitent  to  ibi'ir  trouble*,  encourages  theni,  con.toU">  them  in 
tbtir^Tief;,  and  acts  the  plijr-'iriau  towarda  themaelvea  and  their  chiM> 
Ku.  The;  adJre«»  theiim-lve*  to  ber  u  to  a  provideoce,  being  ever 
•ore  of  ber  kind  succour. 

An  old  domau  afflii.ted  wilb  a  kind  of  leprosj,  presented  her&t  lf 
0B«  <la]r  to  claim  her  good  ofEoes.  'Come  ro)- good  woniaa,'  laid 
ihe,  reuioving  hi^r  rags  with  her  own  hand»,  '  I  hav«  no  faUe  deli- 
tMy,  let  me  see  the  utate  you  are  in."  She  tooU  htr  into  a  private  room, 
<ir«.«sed  her  lore*  with  ber  own  hands,  and  took  care  nf  her  till  a 
(«mplett  cure  was  effected.  A  trait  of  tiiit  kind  oecd^  no  couiuieut, 
it  ii  a  page  tak'.-ii  from  the  Quspel." 

Alas  I  vhal  cnin|MriMn  can  all  the  good  works  in  her  power 
iiid  performed  within  her  own  pru|HT  sphere,  bear  in  number 
lud  extent,  to  tlie  mischief:*  wrouuht  in  society  by  the  perusiil 
of  so  manv  of  her  baneful  productions! 

"  She  sleeps  bat  little,  five  or  aix  boar*  at  most,  all  the  r«st  of  tlio 
dat  is  devoteil  to  her  literary  compositions.  At  eleven  o'clork.  break- 
b>t  is  served.  Her  table  is  abundant  and  delicate  ;  herself  eats  but 
tittit  though  with  a  good  appetite  ;  she  take*  coffee  morning  and 
ticniog.  She  is  mostly  grave  and  silent,  but  she  likes  to  hear  chat 
fning  on  ;  stories  and  bonmots,  always  find  her  a  willing  listener. 
After  breakfast,  all  take  a  turn  in  the  park  ;  a  little  wood  openiug 
»n  t  neadow  is  her  favorite  walk.  In  this  wood,  filled  in  Spring 
vith  flowers,  mushrooms,  butterflies,  and  birds'  nests,  she  indulgfes  in 
tiM  most  cbarming  digreMiona  on  botany,  which  her  gnost*  listen  to 
■  itb  the  greatest  interest. 

At  the  end  of  balf-an  hour,  she  returns  to  her  literary  occupation, 
Itaving  every  one  at  liKcrtv  to  find  amnsemeot  or  occupation  as  best 
be  may.  They  have  in  the  chateau,  a  library,  fishing.rods,  and  nets 
Ui  rktch  butterflies. 

At  six  o'clock,  they  dine,  the  blouses  seen  at  breakfast,  are  now 
invisible,  and  the  dre»»  of  the  ladies  has  been  revlK'd.  Strict  eti- 
^•ette  would  not  comport  with  the  well  known  opinions  of  the 
Chatelaine  ;  but  where  the  bostcs*  is  the  descendant  uf  a  king  and 
til*  cousin  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  you  cannot  l>e  surprised  oy  the 
»r»iige»  of  aristocratic  manners.  After  dinner,  they  return  to  the 
park  or  repair  to  the  yard  to  play  with  the  dogs,  or  sing  under  the 
trees,  or  play  at  swing. 
If  it  rain*,  tha^  take  refug*  in  tho  salon  ;  Mme,  Sand  sits  down 

to  the  piano  (she  improvi^ea  M  well  as  Listz,  her  frietwl  and  tutor), 

sad  some  pieces  of  >lozart  are  played. 
Soioetime*  a  n*w  romance  or  play  not  yet  published,  i*  r«ad  out, 

lad  this  is  a  festival  day  for  tlie  company. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  boxes  and  books  are  shut,  and  they  crowd  tn> 

■lultuoasly  round  the  domino  table.    The  game  gives  rise  to  a 

tbrjiisjiiMl  diverting  quarrels.     They  throw  doubts  on  the  skill  of 

tktir  partner*,  Ibey  rais«  tbair  voices,  they  appeal  to  force  ;  lUen 

tltey  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  dice  are  pitched  about.  Finally, 
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with  ni>:ht-tap«r  inhandinml  man;  a  jest,  thej  conduct  each  other 
to  thrir  chamber  doors,  nlung  the  corridor,  and  as  thej  bid  cacb 
other  '  good  night,'  the  clock  of  the  Chateau  strikes  one. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  piece  it  perrorineil  in  the  little  theatre  of 
the  Chateau,  and  the  hall  i«  filled  with  thu  honeil  pea'antr;  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  undisguised  pleasure  and  candid  reflrctions 
form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  evening  entertain- 
ment. When  the  performance  is  over  they  paM  to  the  dining  room, 
and  the  notables  of  the  neighbourhood  arc  invited  to  sup  with  the 
actors.  The  Chatelaine  occasionally  performs  in  one  or  her  ova 
piecesw 

Hospitable,  kind,  and  benevolent,  she  receives  many  viMti,  and 
*  some  of  them  verj  unwelcome  ones.    In  those  rases  she  never  seeU 
to  rid  herself  of  the  importunate  visitor  :  she  merely  t.\kes  revenge 
of  the  inconvenience  by  a  bon>mot  or  some  hannless  pleasantry. 

An  individual  named  Cador  arrived  one  day  at  Kuhaot,  and  at 
once  made  himself  at  home  in  the  most  free  and  easy  Myle  conceiva- 
ble. He  descended  to  the  kitchen,  ferreted  out  the  ordinarr 
culinarv  routine,  and  ordered  the  head  cook  to  prepare  fur  himseff 
a  peculiarly  dressed  plate  of  cabbage :  Mr.  Cadur  paMionatvly 
loted  this  iadigeitible  legume.  Madame  Sand  finding  cabitsge  daily 
served  up  hot  and  hot,  enquired  into  the  cau«e,  and  laughed  till  her 
■ides  ached  on  hearing  of  &lr.  Cador's  descent  to  the  lows 
regions. 

When  this  eccentric  visitor  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  which  did 
not  occur  till  an  entire  interminable  week  was  pa^sed,  and  an  outra- 
geous number  of  cabbage  heads  was  contumed,  he  addrt'»sed  the 
hostess  with  the  mo>t  unconscious  self-conct-it :  "I  hope,  Mndams, 
that  as  I  am  now  going  away,  yon  will  condescend  to  bestow  some 
Article,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  recal  to  my  memory  yourself  aad 
the  charming  reception  with  which  you  have  honoured  me."  Ybr 
Chati-lninc  was  walking  in  her  garden  at  the  time.  "  Certaiolrt 
Monsieur,"  was  her  answer,  and  turning  to  the  gardener  whowai 
:it  hand  watering  some  pot  herbs,  »ho  cried  out  to  him,  "John,  s 
cabbage  for  Monsieur  Cador." 

It  may  he  objected  that  the  simple  and  uniform  lifti  of  the  Cbatna 
of  Nohant  badly  corresponds  to  the  idea  which  such  or  such  of  her 
brilliant  works  gives  of  the  character  of  thu  celebrated  writer. 
However,  there  is  one  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject — if  the  inmia. 
ginatiun  prevails  in  her  works,  judgment  rules  her  conduct. 

She  «eems  at  last  fully  pursuaded  that  her  entire  life  belonp  io 
literature.  We  liupe  she  will  never  again  get  herself  embroileiJ  io 
the  wasp's  nest  of  politics  into  which  imprudent  advisers  foroKrl/ 
inveigled  her. 

Be  persuaded,  Madame,  that  progres*  ia  a  fruit  which  arrivss 
slowly  at  maturity.  You  were  w rong  to  associate  yourself  with 
those  who  persist  in  forcing  it  in  a  hot  bed,  for  there  tbe  fruit  fall) 
off  rotten.  Then  a  new  sap  must  ascend,  new  buds  spring  oot.  sad 
a  new  fruit  ripen  in  tbe  sun.  All  this  delays  the  advent  of  hbrrty; 
and  so  for  sixty  years,  you  and  yours  have  retarded  its  approsrb- 

But  let  us  lay  aside  politics,   inexhaustible  source  of  dispntrs- 
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IVrkipi  We  «pf  of  accord  ■«  to  the  substance,  unhn|<(>ily  wc  •lifTcr 
tu  tlie  fvnn.    On  the  subjuct  of  art  it  is  not  mi,  Ma<huiif,  ThtTu 
lou  arf  tntiilcj  to  our  un<Jivi<lcii  lioina^Gx  ;  an<l  ve  have  Hritti-n 
»i»ur  history  with  the  respect  due  to  a  iiueen. 

Kugene  Sue  was  ciijojinj  his  "  Ol'nm  cum  i/iyuif'iti:" 
unilfr  the  name  of  exile  when  liis  bio;;ra|)liy  was  wrillcn. 
Dtterniitied  dislike  is  evident  lowanl?  Sue,  (jiiar<liii,  aii'l 
Louis  Vcuillot :  however,  il  would  be  liarJ  for  the  most 
(le;ermit»fd  eulo<:ist  to  give  an  edif)iiii^  account  of  the  hfe  ur 
works  of  the  father  of  the  Wantlerimj  Jtw.  Mirveourt  thus 
eoiDtnences  liis  history  of  the  great  Proletarian — 

"One  of  the  mo»t  deplorable  features  of  our  era  is  the  alliunre  of 
di*  ronianre  with  socialism.  Thanka  to  th<^  |iulili:>hiuif  trade, 
tl«iTi  ready  to  serve  up  to  the  public  an  entertaininpnt  on  which 
it  diui),  but  by  which  it  is  poi:<oncd  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not 
I  tilUk'e,  not  a  cottoue  tliroui^h  the  country,  where  the  -toeialixt 
baiMjuet  i«  not  fumi.shed  with  guests.  The  lari<l  it  iiife^leil  with 
dirmoos  books  is.sued  by  a  writer,  who  coins  money  from  falsehood, 
Mil  »bi>  unchains  all  th;  ravenous  iia.<sions  of  our  n.nture,  merely 
f  jf  take  of  gain,  and  without  the  slightcat  thought  or  remorse  for 
iLe  evils  be  causes. 

"  Alu  !"  may  some  kindsoula  exclaim,  "do  not  abuiie  the  poor  man  ; 
h*  i*  ia  exile."  A  grave  objection,  but  it  has  been  foreseen,  and  after 
Munding  the  depths  of  our  conscience,  this  is  our  answer. 

In  the  eyes  of  wi»dom,  of  justice,  of  posterity,  when  there  is 
qir^linn  of  our  social  interc»t  or  of  defencu  of  principle,  every  seuli- 
itirnt  of  {K'rsonal  cooNi Jeratlon,  every  feeling  of  pity  for  the  imlivi. 
daal, must  be  laid  aside.  But  let  the  reader  set  his  mind  at  i',i«(<  • 
lie  itiiiit  know  that  l^ugune  8ae  leads  a  very  agreeable  life  beyond 
tb*-  fruntier, 

Frcm  the  great  .square  of  Annccy,  any  of  the  inhabitants  will 
iW  him,  if  he  is  di»pi>«-d  to  travel  so  far,  a  very  neat  little  residence 
»b)ut  b.\lf  a  league  off,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ; — that  is  the  present 
sbode  of  the  Apostle  of  socialisiu.  lie  is  not  now  awakened  by  young 
nTni(ihs  in  Greek  caps  and  gauze  tunics  His  friend.^,  the  genuine 
democrats,  have  counselled  him  to  conduct  his  domestic  concerns  in 
a  style  less  pagan  ;  so  his  present  household  consists  of  a  conudy 
boutekreper  and  one  male  attendant. 

He  descends,  receives  a  bamboo  cant  from  the  hands  of  his  Servant, 
lakes  a  conHtituti<m.il  walk  uti'lrr  llii-  fir  t^^  i  .s  i.t'iln'  hill,  or  on  tho 
viUcty  margin  of  the  lake,  and  re-enters  with  :i  giMnl  ippetitc  to  par> 
take  of  breakfast.  The  fresh  breeze  from  ilie  Al]  ■  lias  .ngreeablv 
ncited  the  coats  of  his  stomach,  and  lie  iiiHlie.-.  ;(ii  excellent  meal. 
Hiipresiding  Hebe  replenishes  his  i  ii;i,  and  wlie-i  '•  thirst  and  hunger 
wan,"  b«  enter*  hii>  studj  where  lliis  t°ijrturi:it>  lulist  is  greeted 
by  wuiMroas  orders  from  the  publishers.  On  a  s.  ulptured  salver 
of  gold,  the  domestic  of  the  baiubuu  presents  In.-  rlr.iw  coloured  ki<l 
glovca,  without  which,  a«  is  well  kn.iwn,  he  n. v  r  writes ;  and  at 
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cverj  chapter  a  new  and  perfumed  pair  ia  assumed.  O  p««|il«  of 
h1acl<  and  roaeh  hands  I  is  it  vou  who  recommund  to  your  favorite 
writi-rs  thcsu  uclicate  prii-auliuns,  these  coquettish  prcliuiinarin  to 
the  works  you  so  eagerly  dcTOur  ? 

By  way  of  recompense,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy,  no  donbt, 
he  never  goes  to  the  expense  of  gloTet  for  his  style.  He  writes  five 
or  six  hours  without  scratch  or  revise,  dispatches  his  manoscripts  to 
the  publisher,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  dreary  exile,  gains  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  francs  one  year  with  another. 

After  labour  coines  the  toilette — the  toilette  of  a  prince,  and  then 
the  sumptuous  dinner  attends  the  noble  author,  who  has  just  finished 
such  eloquent  pages  on  the  mikery  of  the  poor.  He  partakes  of  every 
dish  with  the  relish  that  justly  rewards  a  duty  well  discharged,  riees 
from  table,  and  tinds  ready  bridled  and  saddled  at  the  door,  a  ma);- 
nificent  Arab.  Oh,  goodness  I  what  fiery  nostrils  !  what  graceful 
sinewy  limbs !  He  bears  his  ma.^ter  at  full  gallop  along  the  avenues 
of  ihu  park,  and  brings  him  back  to  the  door  in  two  or  three  hours 
with  the  work  of  digestion  perfectly  done.  Again  installed  in  his 
salon,  Hebe  presents  him  opium  in  a  Turkish  pipe  as  rich  as  amber 
and  gold  can  make  it  ;  he  smokes  and  goes  to  sleep  on  his  silken  cush- 
ions— w.\ke  him  not. 

And  now  that  the  reader  is  aware  that  our  author's  days  are  not 
spent  in  tears  and  denpair,  we  may  proceed  with  some  comfort  to 
sketch  his  past  career." 

Jcaii  Joseph  Sue,  father  of  Eugene,  was  surgeon  of  the  Im- 
perial gunrd  under  Naiioleon.  lie  afterwards  enjored  Ihe 
palroDsge  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  romancer  va»  baptized  bj 
the  name  of  Miirie  Joseph,  but  when  grown  up,  he  discarded 
these  names  dear  to  every  devout  Ciiri»tian.  Why  should  not 
the  self  styled  Eugene  think  proudly  of  himself,  when  a  cn- 
lain  section  of  a  philanthropic  committee  in  Manchester  thought 
themselves  called  un  to  recjucst  the  light  of  Lis  presence  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  held  lu  promote  tlicgood  of  their  fello* 
men.  And  if  hu  rejected  those  sacred  names,  did  not  high 
ruling  elders  in  these  three  kingdoms  of  ours,  calling  tbem- 
selves  the  loving  servants  of  Christ,  but  revering  neither  his 
blessed  Muthcr  nor  the  Guardian  of  his  infancy,  receive  with 
acchimrttions  and  open  arms,  a  wretch,  who  instead  of  being  the 
protector  of  youthful  purity  and  innocence,  as  his  ofBcc  of 
pricHt  obliged  him,  abused  the  very  sanctuary  with  such  a  deed 
as  none  but  a  demon  in  Iiuman  shape  would  think  of. 

The  Empress  JoM'phine  and  her  son,  Prince  Eugene  d< 
Beauharnais,  held  the  future  author  of  Plii  el  Plok  at  tlx 
christening,  hence  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Eugene  ifl 
niter  dnys.  His  nurse  was  a  goat,  and  his  biographer  atln- 
bules  some  of  his  flagrant  defects  to  this  circumstauce. 
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"Sir  with  af«llow  pu\>\l,  Adolphu  AtUin,  atudieil  moit  assidaonsly 
tu  i4cape  improvement ;  liut  to  niAke  ainenJ*.  thu}-  b«!ituwed  much 
CM*  on  tlse  rearing  of  Guinea-pigs,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
food  doctor  was  fri)ihtfu!lv  ravaged  hy  these  pets.  So  the  parents 
of  lh«  Toung  rofrues  agreed  on  the  »election  of  a  rery  skilful  but 
»fr»  poor  tutor.wbo  being  once  installed,  entertained  a  rtry  wholesome 
trrror  of  losing  bis  good  situation. 

EivTj  time  this  unh^ippj  youth  hinted  at  the  neccsily  of  applica- 
lion,  the  hopeful  pupiU  cried  out  with  one  accord,  '  We've  had 
plrntjof  theine»,  to  Old  Booty  with  all  versions  ;  if  you  complain  we'll 
Mtf  tou  dismissed.' 

The  poor  tutor  was  too  feeble-minded  to  brav«  the  threat  ;  and 
when  the  doctor  asked  if  he  was  content  with  his  sou's  progress,  he 
nude  answer,  stifling  a  err  of  remorse,  '  Yes  Monsieur,  he  pays  great 
mention  to  his  Latin  •  'Ah.ah  "*  said  the  doctor, '  very  good,  let  him_ 
rt^itf  wtne  of  his  coneetsiont  (concioncs).'  •  With  great  pleasure," 
widEuj-tne  with  the  most  culpable  assurance;  and  winking  at  Adolphe, 
llisy  poured  out  every  Latin  atrocity  that  came  to  their  tongues'  cnd«> 
udtbe  doctor  was  enchanted." 

8oe'8  tutor  failed  in  hi*  duty  through  cowardice,  Paul  do 
Kock's,  through  wilful   negligence  and  sloth.     Pupil  and 
teacher  provided  with  sandwiches,  quilted  the  city  at  an  early 
h'vur  every  morning  for  the  woods  and  grassy  slopes  of  Romain- 
ville;  and  (here  stretched  at  ease  on  the  turf,  each  pulled  out 
k  novel  of  T.ebrun,  or  the  younger  ("rcbillon.  or  some  other 
e<)oally  edifying  author,  and  read  or  dozed  till  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  eveniiijtr  meal,  Paul's  mother,  good  easy  woman, 
rapposing  Master  Hopeful  engrossed  by  Nepos  or  Homer. 
With  such  early  culture  and  training,  we  might  naturally  look 
for  cvU  fruit  fnim  the  t«o  treea,  and  we  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed.   EugCnc  left  college  after  making  a  very  moderate 
progress.    Ills  convives  and  hini«elf  dr.ink  half  the  contents 
of  some  bottles  of  rare  wine  laid  up  in  an  inviolable  sanclusry 
by  bis  father,  supplying  the  loss  by  a  very  nauseous  subsli- 
tote.    At  a  very  particular  entertainment,  the  thefl  was  dis- 
covered, the  guests  disgusted,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
sending  of  onr  hero  away  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Spain,  to  help 
Ferdinand  in  the  capacity  of  a«sisUiit  surgeon  to  the  force. 
Ilis  present  historian  says,  that  he  generally  kept  out  ot  the 
range  of  the  bullets,  and  never  sought  the  wounded  under  the 
enemy's  fire.    Returning  to  Paris  he  borrowed  at  u?ury  ia 
order  lo  procure  the  indispensable  luxuries  of  a  tilbury,  groom, 
4c.,  and  accidentally  splashed  his  father  who  was  paying  hia 
visits  as  usual  on  foot.    He  received  a  smart  shower  ot  blows 
from  the  cane  of  the  lively  old  practitioner  as  recompense, 
lie  is  next  sent  by  way  ol  penauco  to  Toulon,  where  he 
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l)«"Coiiif9  the  terror  of  the  licads  of  families.  Al  liis  return  lo 
Paris  he  conquers  all  before  him,  b<  inu  jjiftcd  wilh  n  haii(l«>mc 
face,  and  he&lth  unfailing.  Here,  Mirecourl  rcqiit^lj  his 
readers  to  look  on  tlie  portrait  accompanying  the  sketch,  and 
lo  realize  (he  sad  change  that  years  viciously  spent  have 
wrought  in  the  (l.irk  haired  Adoni?.  The  readers  of  the 
Ciiriimly  Siap  will  please  to  rccal  to  mind  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, where  the  single  gentleman  and  Kit's  mother  arrive  al 
his  hall,  and  Quilp  is  seen  popping  liis  head  through  the  half 
opened  |>arlnur  door.  He  will  tiicn  have  the  rommon-pbcf, 
^n^^g,  self-satisfied  face  before  him,  that  our  author  swears  is 
OS  correct  as  a  photograph.  The  blaek-beurded  jove  nf  the 
onlinary  prints  vould  run  a  hundred  ntilea  from  this  double- 
ganger,  it  brought  fiicc  to  face  with  i(. 

Kugine  the  flogger,  fearing  that  his  audience  mnj  think  his 
treatment  of  Eugi-ne  tlie  flogg^u  too  personally  spiteful,  re- 
quests the  loan  of  their  ears  while  be  explains  his  motives. 

'•  We  have  alreadj  5ai<t,  anil  we  are  nhligcd  to  repeat  it,  tlut 
when  a  man  gi'ts  into  the  pulpit  to  arldreRs  the  masses,  an<l  infafe  hit 
fioctrinet  into  theui,  wc  have  an  abiiolute  rifrht  lo  »trip  olT  hii  as- 
(umed  garl>,  and  cry  out  to  the  public,  *'  Uebidd  your  apo<tlr. 
fxninine  bim.juilgc  him  ;  estimate  lii?  works  by  hi«  act",  his  privite 
life,  and  bin  frenvrnl  conduct.  Sue  if  bis  niaxim»  nugbt  to  be 
followed,  if  his  morality  is  uniinueachabic,  his  philosophy  sound.' 

Ah,  poisoners  !  yon  suppose  that  wo  are  going  to  treat  yoo  *• 
celebrated  writers,  and  lay  on  your  brow  a  crown  without  thom>. 
Your  4  fTrirt^  joined  to  those  of  the  onvioiu  and  the  nnthitikiiit(  »r' 
directed  to  put  us  to  silence  ;  but  while  wc  have  a  breath  lo  draw 
and  a  pen  at  command,  nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  unTciling  ih* 
sourie  of  your  disloyal  opinion*,  of  your  lyinj^  thcorie\  of  vour  de»- 
troying  doctrine*  :  ail  shall  know  your  degrading  ambition,  your 
abject  materialism:  yes,  my  masters!  all  shall  know  tbem." 

Tilbury,  groom,  daily  extravagance,  nightly  debauch  went 
on,  till  Dr.  Sue  once  more  stopped  su|)plies,  and  obliged  the 
prodigal  son  lo  go  to  sea.  ile  went  round  the  world,  and 
returned  to  Brest,  where  an  odd  advenlnre  befel  liim.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  draughtsman,  he  made  a  (caricature  of  the  ughe?t 
sailor  on  boanl ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  subject  as  hr. 
gazed  on  it  fastened  to  (he  mast  in  tlie  presence  of  his  jeering 
comrades,  may  |K>rhnps  imet  with  symptithy.  He  turned  over 
in  his  head  many  (irojects  of  vengeance,  bu(  all  might  bring 
doM  n  the  cat  on  his  own  back,  and  be  bided  his  time. 

One  evening  when  the  min  wa«  descending  in  sheets,  and 
our  brave  Matvlot  was  taking  shelter  under  •  gatcwiy,  he 
spied  our  hero  in  great  misery,  looking  out  for  some  conveyance 
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to  a Lil  where  a  cliartning  liuly  had  promi<e<l  fo  dnncc  willi 
liim.    lie  waa  nrrnved  in  a  gol J-inibroi Jt Tdl  frock,  whin; 
trwclie*,  straw  colored  gloxts,  and  Uiiii  juiinp?,  nnd  his 
coil/urraistueut  was  extreme. 
Our  victim  at  once  conceived  u  del«  rmiiipd  i»icce  of  vcn- 

CrJIlce.* 

•  •  •  ••  Hearken,"  »aiJ.Eugctii-,  "  I  imial  have  a  voiturp: 
Itre  »re  twentjr  franco  if  ^ou  cau  procure  uic  uiie.  I  ttoulil  nut  1'or 
the  world  iiii»8  this  hall,  u  liure  I  am  tu  meet  a  ]H-rs(>(i."  "  Ait  !  »inn<! 
l»aJionie  laJj,  Til  Ije  buunJ.  Oh  !  what  a  fine  jimii'^  jicntU-nian  .vi>u 
wv,  Mun«iour  Sjue.  and  liow  I  love  you."  "  Tlial  is  not  tin-  i">ini, 
y«o»*s,  I  want  a  voiturp."  "Tweii'ty  fraiicf,  M.  SoucI  Ah,  I  M  pi 
it  for  you  grntis  if  I  coiiM.  Saiulit,  you  don't  l»now  how  much  I  lnvf 
;i>ii.*  "Ave  itiirt',  I  say."  "  Ach  !y4iu  \iot.'t  fii-i  tliu  tail  of  a  voitiiri-  in 
»il  Br«l.  Uiit  a  thoujicht  h  got  into  iny  heail :  yi<u  havf  a  jiurplHii', 
Moiisifor  Soue."  "  I  fiave,  but  the  mud  uoulii  he  up  lo  my  kiut*. 
I  would  reach  the  ball  in  a  fine  conililion  for  the  conlrc  dunte." 
"WtU  tht-n.  get  on  iny  shoulders,  tandist"  "Will  yuu  he  »n 
obliifinp,  roy  brave  fellow  ?  "  "  Thcui-aml  sahrts  I  IM  drown  uiysu  lf 
•liirfy  time  in  the  day  for  jou,  Dut  how  handsome  you  are,  .M. 
JioM :  conic,  mount,  and  opto  the  rijlard." 

OurSub  aocppti  the  conveyance  such  as  it  i.«,and  is  stoering  through 
lUiiri-cts  on  the  sailor's  shoulders,  the  rain  descending  in  torrents. 

'  S-iti'bs,  .Monsieur  Koue,  you're  much  licavier  than  1  thuught,' 
•jj'l  thp  I'rormQal,  after  trudging  on  for  about  fifty  pares.  '  Courage, 
fri*nd ;  courage  !  I  have  liroiiiised  iwenfy  franc,  and  thev  shall  !»« 
v^ws.'  «  Ach  !  what  do  I  care  fur  your  twenty  francs  ?  It's  yoiir- 
»*-f  that  I  do  it  for.  OufI  suppose  I  let  you  down  for  a 
tii/iute !'  •  In  the  middle  of  the  running  pu'ldle  ?''cried  the  Sub  in 
»<lrMdful  fright  :  'What  would  become  of  my  pumps  and  white 
jiiit4loon'i  ?'  'Worse  lu-k  ;  hut,  oh,  my  eyes  !  you're  more  than 
t»<i  hundred  weight.'  •  Bah  !  never  mind. '  I'il  give  you  two  Louit.' 
•A  fig  for  the  money  ;  I'd  rather  have  your  regard.  I  want  a  little 
fritaiship:  put  your  finger*  thniugh  tny  hair  (ee/'ciir  is  the  patoih).' 
'Lh  t  you  brute!  Me,lo  put  my  fingers  through  your  hair  I  Areyou 
«s  idiot?"  Ah,  hir!  if  you  refuse  me  this  little  favor,  I'll  uidiorse 
Jf^o,  thousand  bombs  !'  and  he  stooped,  feigning  to  execute  hi*  threat, 
tlf  fiooJ  being  two  feet  di-ep. 

Our  luckltis  assi.itant-suriteon  thought  better  to  submit  ;  and  so 
ludiintily  ran  thefintrers  of  one  straw  c<doredirlove  through  the  tliii  k 
T'-ii)  liiir  ot'thi- .-.iiii.r.  '  Tiiaii',,  I  ..111  , -,.\|  >.iiu-  ;  i .m  can't  know  all 
plTTUure  I  ttel.  Its  ail  tin-  -aii.i- :  »..ii're  u  le.il  l>it  of  lead.'  '  Oo 
^'♦r,  lou  terrible  tinker  ;  you  move  like  a  ti.rloiji  .'  •  Talk  i<  cheap. 
M.  Soue.  I'm  sure  nty  hack  ti-Jtn-  Wi<n't  h-dd.  t'lime,  put  a  little 
kfa  into  xut  •  rmbratits  mi,i.'^      Me,  tmbran-r  %<in,  canaille  1  Me, 

*  The  sailor  uses  a  sort  of  Frnnco.Sonie>  h*I  diah-ft  and  pronuncia- 
'»n,  (»ub>tituting  z  fur  »)  ihrou^ili  llie  en>uiiig  ei.uterento. 

\  tjoine  stray  reader  may  have  f.iruotltii  iti.tl  rihbra*$*T  means  to 
Jjke  the  head  of  yi.ur  fri.'nd  dainiily  in  your  iL.ti'i."!,  and  salute  the 
""r^efcd  or  the  ohe.ks.  It  is  <  i.fiMdervd  ,ii.i-iii,-  l-'reneh  »peaking 
K"l>l<- a  tuirmle<.»  .mil  iniifr<n»ivc  operation.  Irftiilirence  is  request- 
til  Ur  the  ('oinioif  in  th-  li  ■  .,1  .i.  , 
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emliratse  you,'  cried  the  SoHs.aiJe  twisting  himself  in  fury.  '  If  joo 
do  me  the  inzury  to  refuse  uu,  I'll  shake  you  off  from  iny  tboulckrt.' 

•  Accursfd  scounilrel,"  cried  the  officer,  'will  you  hat'e  doner !'  fur 
he  felt  one  of  his  \ef!*  loose,  and  the  water  invading  hi^  punp. 

•  Emhrastez  mot.'  '  Never  I'  The  Provencal  let  go  the  other  Irtr: 
and  the  victim  b«in)f  forced  to  hold  on  with  the  two  hsndi,  «t> 
oblij^ed  to  perform  the  ceremony.  '  Very  nice,  I'm  sure,  Montitor 
Soue.  very  nice  ;  do  it  again.'  They  were  approachinft  the  hotel  of 
the  prefecture  and  Eugene  waji  oliliped  to  rv-cmbrnite  hi»  tjrinL 
Hix  accolades  had  heen  given  and  received  when  they  reached  tli* 
porch  ;  and  the  Milor  said  to  his  officer  as  he  deposited  hiui  on  a 
dry  fpiit,  '  Ah  !  Monsieur  Soue,  Monsieur  Soue,  you  find  nie  hand- 
sonit  r  than  my  portrait.  I  am  going  to  tell  my  shipmates  abuot 
vour  civility  :  they'll  stop  making  game  of  me  after  this,- ' 

All  Brest  knew  the  adventure  next  day.  When  he  attempted  lu 
kilts  the  hand  of  any  of  the  hcautie*  of  the  town,  she  would  rrt 
out,  '  Oh  '  uhat  a  strong  smell  of  tar  !'  Two  months  went  slowly 
by  before  his  persecution  cea.sed,  and  then  h-;  was  ordered  to  th» 
Mediterranean.  Twenty-one  days  afterwards  Eugene  was  listeainK 
to  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  at  Navarino. 

While  the  combined  Ficncli,  English,  and  Russian  fleet  was  it 
grips  with  the  Turco-Egyptian  force,  our  romancer  who  had  suck 
an  oiiportuiiity  of  witnessing  a  naval  combat, and  marking  it*  esisodef. 
let  tiil»cood  chance  completely  .'•lip  through  his  fingers.  As  ,\J.Uu})in 
Aoiiglit  iiis  cellar  during  the  '  Three  Days,'  so  Eugene  rclired  to  the 
hoM,  and  listened  with  what  in  an  ordinary  mortal,  might  be  proper!) 
callid  fright,  to  the  explosions  of  three  thou.>and  great  guns,  Ai 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight,  thoy  sought  out  Eugene,  and  with  vmt 
difficulty  withdrew  him  from  his  retreat,  to  act  iu  place  of  the 
Surgeon-Major  and  his  assi.ntatit,  who  hud  heen  struck  with  bullrt* 
while  doing  duty  under  the  enemy's  fire.  Till  this  time  .Sue's  rt- 
periencc  had  not  gi>t  beyond  blood-letting  ;  and  he  even  soroelimrt 
mi>$ed  the  vein.  Those  who  got  their  limbs  now  amputated  by  bim, 
were  afterwards  of  »niall  expence  to  the  state.  At  his  return  to 
Paris  he  exhibited  to  his  admiring  friends  the  re*ult  of  his  pro««« 
at  Natarino,  the  complete  spoils  of  a  Turk,  scyuietM*  and  Kursr. 
included." 

11  in  grauilniotlier  nnd  fnllior  oonvcnicntly  d\ing,  he  i»  left 
licir  to  an  iii>iiicii»c  amount  of  francs.  He  quiu  tlie  serticc. 
Bfid  leads  the  life  of  an  Eastern  Prince.  Still  not  content 
witliout  celebrity  of  some  oilier  kinti,  he  paints  marine  daub?, 
tlic  battle  of  >«avarino  among  the  rest.     Mireeourt  jUL'got* 

C4iU8e  of  his  failure,  his  want  of  invention,  cutnbiiied  •nh 
the  fact  of  his  viewing  the  strife  from  the  depth  of  the  hold. 

••  During  the  palmy  days  of  Mathiidt  and  the  Mytlerif%  numl>«rles« 
were  the  notes  delivered  to  him  every  morning.    They  were  all 
grossed  on  the  |)lan  of  llie  following  one,  communicateil  to  u*  by  an 
indiscreet  friend. 
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Pariii,  33nl  June,  1844. 

Tb«  perusal  of  your  works  it  (Icliglilful  to  tne  bevoml  exprrtt- 
»ion.  You  are  tleciJedW  the  Hrst  writiT  of  ihe  hvia.  1  owe  to  rou 
the  happi«it  hours  of  my  life  ;  and  my  bliM  would  be  made  complete 
It  the  acquaintance  of  him  who  ha«  written  such  channinj^  page». 
Mfgiit  I  hope  (alas  I  f«'ar  not)  that  vou  would  snatch  a  few  momenta 
from  infpiration  to  devote  them  to  the  most  svinpathetic  (,f  jour 
readrn  I    I  am  at  home  every  eveiiia^.    Octavia  de  li.  *  • 

He  contrives  to  come  to  the  end  of  his  patriinonv,  and 
iiikes  to  the  writing  of  naval  stories  to  fill  the  void  in  hii 
ch(»t.  lie  is  at  this  time,  1830  ami  1832,  a  trio!>t  dtteriiiiiiod 
ro>aIist  and  favorite  among  the  flowir  of  the  Fauborg  St. 
Cicrmain. 

*TlieT  made  boost  of  hi*  excellent  principles,  they  were  grateful 
fnr  bis  onslaught  OD  the  Revolution  ;  hut  ihcy  could  not  di);c'st  hit 
frr(saod-eaaj  wayn,  and  they  whi'pered,  '  looK  at  this  littio  •  hour- 
gn>iv|2«niilhomine.'  1  suppose  he  tninkj  he  is  the  heir  in  right  line  of 
a  Montgomery.' 

Perceiving  one  evenin?  in  a  salon,  the  Duke  Fitz-James,  towards 
•  bum  KuM;ene  had  been  found  wanting;  in  respect,  by  abstaining  froiu 
u>  tickani^e  of  politeness  exacted  by  custom,  he  accosted  biiri  in  a 
Tcrv  cavalier  tone — 

'Only  imagine.  Monsieur  lo  Due,  that  what  with  my  literary 
liUn,  my  steeple  ch-iscs.  mr  canters  in  the  Hoi*  de  Bouloi,'ne,  my 
dinner*,  and  the  thousand  calls  made  on  me  by  the  l.idies,  I  have  so 
I'tlle  time  at  my  command,  that  I  an>  unable  to  pay  a  sin^^le  vi.sit.' 
'  It  is  very  well  for  you.sir,"  said  the  Duke  very  drily,  •  that  Monsieur 
jour  father  found  tiiuc  enough  to  make  them.' 

Tliis  sharp  reply  spread  all  along  the  lift  side  of  the  river,  with 
Ufoinpaimeiits  of  ceaseless  bursts  of  laughter.         •         .  • 

He  it  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  invention;  and  wc  owe 
I'iiD  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  works  without  a  collaboratfur. 
Il«  builds  up  his  daily  Feuiltetou  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
thtn  devotes  his  time  to  the  toilette,  to  the  cavalcades  in  the  Huis 
<l«  Roulogne,  to  extravagant  dinners,  and  the  other  established  means 
•f  grtting  ri«l  of  money." 

He  rewarded  inaiij  too  conFidiii^  ladies,  by  skcteliitig  their 
tliwactcrs  and  |>ortraits  in  Mitthilda  and  the  Mysteriea.  Sn 
liij  high  acquaintance  began  to  consider  tliese  act*  asevideiutt 
of  *ant  of  lieart  and  good  taste,  ami  lie  found  his  soeii-iy 
sauiiiicd  by  all  the  women  of  the  I'auborg  who  had  a  tharacltr 
to  lusc  Feeling  lonesome,  and  wishing  lo  give  himself  a  fast 
IwlJ  on  tlie  arislocracy,  lie  propoM-d  liir  a  liigli-horn  young 
but  met  witli  a  decided  ril'usal.  He  iinmedialely  bi  camc 
*  'hiivholdcr  ill  the  VhaUmje  and  the  D^mocruflquc  I'dcijique 
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to  lling  disuaj  among  tbe  elite  of  tlie  aristocracy  and  bring 
the  proud  familj  to  his  feet.  No  surrender  was  announced  ; 
and  a  little  adventure  that  just  then  crossed  his  path,  made  him 
the  dc(ermined  foe  of  high  birlli  and  the  apo«tlc  of  the  reddest 
republicanism. 

"  nein^  in  th«  ial«n  of  a  durhpst,  and  miMakinff  her  friendlv  de. 
meanor  for  a  tacit  avuwal  of  tenderncas  for  him,  he  threw  hiinxt'lf  on 
bi«  kneen,  burst  out  into  thu  most  pat»ionate  devlarationi,  and  wuiild 
have  added  manual  to  vocal  prvofi>  of  the  depth  of  his  attaciitnrnt. 
when  the  lady  rone  and  ran j(  the  bell.  Two  stout  doinv-olic-."  with 
liiK-  on  every  seam  of  their  livery  entered  at  the  moment.  '  You  will 
take,'  Mid  »hc  with  an  imperious  gesture, '  Monsieur  by  the  collar — by 
the  collar,  you  understand,  conduct  him  to  the  door,  and  never  allow 
him  intiile  thu  house  a^n.' 

The  Mi/Mteries  and  the  Wimt/etin^  JetP  wcrt'hi-i  first  exploits  after  his 
<  hntiee  of  colours  :  TJif  Jtmrniil  del  D^rbatn  produced  Leg  Myittrtt ; 
Loui»  Voron's  paper,  U  Cututtlutivitel,  1^  Jm/ errant. 

('uriitus  to  take  his  chararters  from  nature,  and  judf^inff  th«  char- 
acter of  liij(iilelte  to  require  careful  study,  he  scraped  arquaitttaaca 
with  a  gri<i('ttc  to  whom  he  passed  himself  off  for  an  ornamental 
painter.  Ure«s«d  in  blouse  and  cap,  be  took  walks  with  hi* 
typo  every  .Sunday  and  holiday  to  the  Imrrier  Mont  Parnasse.  They 

Kirtook  of  itcweo  rabbit  in  the  first  eating-house  they  met  ;  and 
iffolette.  once  put  in  motion  by  the  fiddle,  danced  poor  8ue  till  b« 
bad  not  n  foot  to  stan<l  on. 

11  is  professor  in  slang  was  an  Auvergnat,  who.  drawing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  luriueur  (lurin,  argot  for  knife)  from  the 
purest  Miurees  of  the  Cantal,  called  it  cAni/rtufur;  and  his  pupil  igun- 
ranlly  adopted  that  and  many  other  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  which 
swarm  in  the  haples4  ftlysteri'es." 

Louis  Vcron  u  ho  lias  left  us  the  eJi/i/ing  '  Memoirs  of  a 
Cilizea  of  Piiris",'  and  tlie  more  edi/t/ing  novel  that  fuiluDeJ  il, 
secured  Lu^ene  in  the  |>oi«tfession  ot  four  tiiousand  pounds  per 
nnuum  for  fourteen  years  to  come,  for  the  bagatelle  of  ten 
voliiiiics  a-year. 

"  He  judged  that  France  entire  was  most  eager  to  get  a  peep  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  »  here  the  god  of  the  feuillelon  [lerformfd 
his  miracles  ;  and  at  once  served  up  to  his  subscribers  this  deliciout 
apple  pie,  the  residence  of  his  Magnus  Apollo. 

"  Hu  occujiies  ill  tbe  upper  fNirt  of  the  Fauborg  St.  Honore  » 
little  mansion  overrun  with  trailing  vines  and  fluwers,  which  alw 
cover  the  porch.  The  garden  is  carefully  arranged,  fresh  and  »wei-t 
smelling.  A  jet  d'eau  inuriiiurs  anioiig  rocks  and  rei-d».  A  long 
cuvere<f  gallery  full  of  x'ulpturen  and  plants,  leads  from  the  house  to 
an  outer  entrance  conti-.«l<  il  l>y  nrtiticial  rock  wor».  The  dwelling 
conMais  of  three  aparlineni-,  kept  in  un  agr<H>uble  half  light  h\  iImt 
creeper*  and  planls  that  mask  the  w  indows.    A  deep  red  relict rd 
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*ith  urblJ,  preraijH  amonf?  the  articles  ul*  rumiture,  llic  buil-cliumlier 
t-trt-jileil,  vhere  a  toft  (ubdued  blue  is  the  Joiiiiiiaiil  culnr  Tliu 
furcitare  L«ing  too  abundant,  is  crowded,  and  nut  witliuut  cuiilu^iuii, 
*nior/g  the  curtains  and  tapestry.    You  perceive  a  mixturo  of  htyles, 
Gothic,  renaissance,  ami  fjuita«tic  French.    Ilock  and  shcll-u'oric 
riilei  in  the  lalon.    The  walla  are  completely  concealed  by  objects 
of  ort.lold  fashioned  trunks,  curiosities,  family  portraits,  and  the  pro* 
dactious  of  modern  artists,  his  friends     I'recious  vaM.'!,  the  ofToring 
of  /irmuine  amiliei  (a  pet  phrase  of  Dr.  Veron'a)  encumber  the 
mxiles.  Renowned  names  sparkle  oo  every  »ide  ;  Delacroix,  Gudin 
lutKT.Vernetj&c.   In  a  frame  is  seen  adesij^n  of  M.  de  Lnniartine'ti, 
ud  looie  verses  of  that  illustrious  poet.    A  picture  occujiics  a 
di>tiriirui»bed  place  on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  salon  ;  it  is  riii 
nckiiTtt,  the  work  of  Isahey,  and  has  a  terrible  etfi'ct  being  such  a 
contrast  to  the  other  objects  in  this  temple  of  plejisure.    From  every 
>i<l«  arises  anain'eeablo  smell,  in  which  the  healthy  odour  of  Ku^sia 
lealker  is  distinguiiihed.    Horses  and  dugs,  his  former  favorites, 
(4int«d  by  himself  or  by  Alfred  de  Dreux,  are  still  kept  before  the 
eves  of  the  indulgent  master.    In  the  vestibule,  among  the  weapons 
sa-J  trophies  of  chase,  a  wolf  and  eagle,  formerly  tamed  and  treated 
u  fiTorites  »till  acem  in  life,  carefully  preserved.    At  the  bottom 
of  tLe  garden,  are  lodged  two  greyhounds,  the  gifts  of  Lord  Chester- 
tAi.   Gulden  pheasants  and  pigeons  walk  about  on  the  smooth  turf 
of  ih«  garden,  and  perch  every  evening  on  the  window. stools,  or  un- 
■Itr  tii«  porch,  winged  guardians  of  the  threshold. 

lo  going  through  this  delightful  abode,  opened  to  us  in  the 
sliroce  of  the  master,  we  could  readily  recognize  trait.-<  of  his  char. 
•"*r ;  the  passion  for  luxury  and  stormy  pleasures,  with  a  ta!>te  fur 
rtlreat  and  meditation,  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  fine  artf,  an 
UtnctJoD  towards  dimly  seen  delights,  and  a  love  fur  plants  and  ani- 
lulj.' 

Mirccourt  in  commenting  on  lliis  description  excuses  Mimi 
^ercrn,  as  he  is  nick-named,  for  not  mentioning  tlie  feniines  du 
clianibre  dressed  tip,  as  '  Maids  of  Athens,'  nor  the  servant? 
»mived  in  liveries  more  than  royal,  nor  a  groom  from  Douar- 
I'Mifz  whom  it  was  his  deiiglit  to  make  read  out  an  net  from 
I'ifdre  or  Alhalie,  himself  enjoying  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
•iicine  bj  the  unsufferahle  Bns-nrHon  tonnof  the  cxccutiotier. 
Tut  (Mtutitutionncl  also  forgot,  as  he  »«y^<,  the  straw-colored 
§^»«  he  uses  in  writing,  the  bill  of  which  amounts  to  a 
Hundred  crowns  per  muiith,  whicii  amount  is  religiously  de- 
(iiict«l  from  tlie  sum  devoted  to  cliarity.  lie  also  omils  the 
l^ilJ  salver  before  mentioned,  and  the  escritoire  of  eleven 
tbooniid  francs,  from  which  the  pen  of  the  Juif  Erranl's 
fither  draws  ink  to  dcsc.ribi'  the  sulffrings  of  the  poor,  this  also 
being  purclmsed  from  the  clippings  of  I  lie  iilms  account. 

."Abu!  Mimi  Veron,  who  supplieil  the  funds  for  nil  these  lux- 

"as  very  oddly  repaid  for  his  liliiTnlitv. 
After  the  Wandering  Jew,  eatuo  tin-  Sii  veh  Deadly  Sins.  Our 
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|ioor  Doctor  turninff  over  one  day  the  leaves  of  the  miin«i«cript  of 
frIuUvny,  began  to  shWer  and  shake  ;  he  ruhheJ  his  exes,  reail  on, 
anil  had  like  to  faint.  His  pel  romancer  had  there  painted  him  from 
head  to  fuot  ;  and  onir  for  the  accidL-nlal  tight  of  the  traitorout  paget, 
poor  Veron  would  have  l)«en  served  up  to  his  own  subscriben  in  the 
sha|>e  of  a  huge  '  Mortal  Sin.' 

Judge  how  he  raved  and  protented,  hat  Engtine  would  not  relcQt 
a  single  line.  He  stood  on  his  rights  ;  thu  clau-ses  were  in  his  favor ; 
but  ncrerthcless,  the  doctor  would  not  conwnt  to  he  served  up  alive 
in  his  own  paper.  Law  procee<llngs  were  threatened,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  good  jest  to  hear  Mimi  declaring  that  the  gluttonoo* 
|>ortrait  resembled  hini  too  murh  to  bo  allowed  insertion. 

The  witty  little  paper,  the  Silhouette,  pretended  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  would  allow  a  divi.Mon  in  the  sin^,  and  that,  consequently,  a 

fiart  Miiirht  l>e  offered  to  La  Prrstn,    Thus  M.  de  Girardin  wouH 
>e  entitled  to  Pride,   Atigrr,  Covetousnets,  and  Enry,  while  Veron 
might  aupropriato  Luxury,  Gluttony,  and  Siulh  ;  however,  this  pro- 
posal did  not  meet  the  views  of  either  party.  •  «  • 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  facta,  and  come  to  a  short  literary  appre- 
ciation. 

Our  age  has  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  scribblers,  mechanicians,  and 
frame-makers,  and  Eugene  Sue  is  at  tba  head  of  this  phalanx.  U<- 
pos»c»i<es  invention  and  facility  of  movement,  his  dramas  are  full  ul' 
action  and  excitement  ;  lie  manages  the  horrible  with  much  vigoar, 
but  he  is  destitute  of  stvle.  He  is  a  Paul  Feral,  raised  to  the  thir- 
tieth, power,  but  he  haslets  imnginatlon  and  genuine  sensibilitv  tluui 
Paul. 

The  punishment  of  writers  of  this  kind,  who  nej?lect  plan  or  fona, 
in  order  to  hurry  their  readers  through  a  multiplicity  of  advooture). 
will  be  to  see  themselves  forgotten  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Tbt; 
stimulate  jaded  appetites  with  their  pepper  ;  their  highly  spiced  coa 
diments  are  swallowed  with  a  certain  pleasure,  but  indigettios 
supervenes,  and  all  is  over. 

We  have  heard  Balzac  explain  in  his  own  fashion,  the  success  of 
Bugcnu  Sue.  "  All  his  characters  are  false  ;  Fieur  de  Marie,  Jaerfttt 
Ferraud,  Rodin,  Malltilde,  Arthur,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  nt\tt 
existed.  But  once  sup{K>.<<e  their  truth,  Eugene  Sue  will  purtm 
them  through  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes,  with  ihe  most  uncrriog 
logical  art.  Just  as  in  his  dramas,  pass  over  the  impossibility  of  bi- 
situation,  and  success  is  certain.  All  this  belongs  to  the  categorv  of 
surprises,  and  art  lias  no  claim  to  malce.  Everything  that  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  great  science  of  the  human  heart,  everythisg 
that  depends  ou  galvanism,  everything  that  favors  the  selfish  intemX 
and  the  pnanions  of  the  day,  will  have  but  a  brief  existence." 

Mirecourt  goes  on  to  relate  several  instances  of  bis  want  <^ 
charity  tntiic  distressed  in  the  vicinity  of  liis  ccuiiiry  resiJeQCf 
in  181'8,  and  the  long  delay  in  paying  llic  bills  uf  iii»  trado- 
roen,  but  we  are  tired  of  hearing  so  much  ill  spoken  of  a  des^i 
lean,  and  will  conchidc  witii  n  passage  from  \m  own  Viyie  Je 
K<m(r,,i,  wliirh  w.is  cnrefnily  posted  nn  the  walls  of  Pans, 
vliilc  iiis  election  uatt  pending. 
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"Wo«tolh«  fooliih  or  wickei),  who,  with  tuch  oinptv  and  reKtiimi- 
iur  'orcb,  &a  progreu,  lightt  of  the  age,  and  regeneraliun,  h.ii  e  sum  n 
in  FraiKe  and  all  Europe  the  seeds  of  •  frightful  aojirchv.  8urclv 
ihoieaien  merit  ibe  enduring  execration  of  France,  who,  in  orJi-r  to 
roiDf  to  the  po«««Mion  of  power,  have  amid  to  the  people,  *  You  arc 
tb«  true  Sovereig-n.'  Shame  and  anathetna  on  thoM  let-kcrs  for  popu- 
ItfitT,  oho  wrapped  in  idle  voluptuoutneas,  speculate  un  the  misene» 
u(  \itt  poor,  and  excite  them  to  hatred  and  revenge." 

What  reader  of  £i)<{lisli  books  is  ignorant  of  tlie  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  SUj/ne  as  drawu  by  the  inimilable  Michael 
Angelo  Titiuarali?  Let  the  Metempsychoses  be  admitted,  and 
Ihedefanct  libertine  rcvivein  a  stationer's  son  in  tlic  Kucde  Bae ; 
Let  him  retain  his  former  tastes  and  propensitiis  ; — try  the 
carter  of  letters  without  success ; — study  anatomy  without 
joccess; — invent  in  concert  with  an  apothecary  the  R<-<jHaul<l 
Ixneage  with  triumphant  success  ; — become  director  of  the 
Opera  and  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  its  management ; —  afler- 
irirds  resign  it  with  great  advantage  to  himself ; — tjive  room 
lo  the  H'atuUring  Jew  and  as  many  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
u  he  could  atlord  in  his  newspaper  the  CoHitUutionnel ;  and 
crowo  his  anedifying  career  with  the  memoira  and  novel  already 
meationed ; — let  these  data  be  assumed  and  Louis  V'^eron  is 
beiore  you. 

"Three  months  after  birth,  his  father.a staunch  Buonapartisttgavc 
u  entertainment  on  occasion  of  a  victory.  The  first  glass  that  was 
filled,  the  young  Oargantwt  stretched  out  bis  arm  towards  it,  thus 
eihibiting  his  Itabeloisian  propensity  to  moisten  his  clay  at  that 
tender  age.  ...... 

When  six  years  old,  he  drank  like  Bacchus,  ato  like  a  young  Ogre, 
[•referred  the  leg  of  a  fowl  to  the  whole  alphabet,  and  pilfured  from 
the  cupboards,  pie-crusts,  swect-brcads,  and  confc-ctionary.  Hi* 
funily  commenced  to  look  on  his  precocious  dispositions  tu  good  che«r 
•  ith  tome  dismay,  and  seeing  the  young  Oastrooomer  take  all  hi.n 
pocket-money  to  the  neighbouring  confectioner's,  they  began  to 
preach  economy,  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  old  story  of  the  tide  and  pitchfork.  Being  obliged  to  ol>serrc  a 
kind  of  moderation  during  his  adolescence,  no  registered  a  vow  tu 
make  up  for  the  forced  abstinence  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  " 

He  becomes  a  good  Christian  in  order  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  medical  assistant  to  a  cliaritable  institution  ;  but  some  of 
his  proceedings  being  found  to  jar  very  disagreeably  with  his 
piou  professions,  his  services  are  dispensed  witli,  and  he  lakes 
Julian  the  ,\postate  for  his  patron. 

"Tired  of  hi»  ill  success,  .-vnd  the  ill-time«l  economy  of  his  family. 
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uikI  df  terminer!  to  jtather  uprame  of  the  straying  water-t  of  I'arloliw, 
liv  paid  a  vi«it  to  the  apothecary  Reynauld,  rue  Cauinnrtin,  and  iin< 
pri-Med  on  hit  mind  the  multitud**  of  sore  throats,  runnings  in  th« 
head,  colic»,  asthnia»,  and  catarrhs,  which  a  r<yg7  climate  and  coo- 
ntant  atmospheric  changes  are  continually  inflicting  on  u»  ;  and  nro. 
posed  to  him  a  plan  for  making  money  out  of  lhe»e  catarrhs,  colici, 
asthmas,  runnings  in  the  head,  and  sore  throats. 

"  We'll  take  France  by  the  throat,  my  boy,  and  force  it  fodiigorj:* 
a  few  of  its  crowns."  "  Done."  said  the  apothe<-ary,  and  the  birth  of 
the  Regnauld  lozenge  followed  in  due  course.  They  put  into  a 
mortar,  the  ordinary  ingredients  that  are  known  to  exercise  a 
beiielirial  influence  on  the  pe<.-t<iral  muscles,  and  produced  an 
amalgani*  of  a  dark  red  color,  which  at  once  delbruneiJ  all  siru|i8, 
juleps,  und  decocti<ins  whatevir." 

Veroii  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  his  friends  the  journahste; 
artd  the  profit  at  the  end  o(  the  first  year  aiiiouiiled  to  lOO.OOO 
frai:cs. 

lie  establishes  a  paper,  and  profits  by  it ;  and  his  |K>liticd 
views  filting  the  citizen  government  so  uell  ut  the  time  of 
their  pulling  the  pavement  in  order  after  the  July  days  of 
1830,  he  is  appointed  director  to  the  0{>era,  and  louk»  on  him- 
self aa  Fatima's  father  in  Blue-Beard. 

"  Major- Domo  am  I 

Of  this  ehoMte  family  ; 

My  voice  in  the  green-room  prevail*." 

At  every  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  the  l)iographcr  tale? 
occasion  to  remark,  '  and  still  the  Uegnuuld  Lozenge  sold.' 
lie  also  insinuates  that  Veruii  never  risked  hi»  pro()erty  in 
any  perilous  enterprise. 

Our  13ourgeoi.<,  knowing  from  past  ex]»ericncc  the  value  of 
money,  is  not  disposed  to  throw  it  away  for  nothing;  but 
biing  the  old  Murquis  of  Stcyiie  revived,  he  cannot  help  luv- 
ing  good  cheer,  and  the  society  of  tlie  opera  goddesses,  even 
more.  His  attachment  to  Mile.  Rachel  is  hinted  at,  and  m 
if  our  biographer  dreaded  a  legal  process  at  the  hands  of  tlit 
Doctor,  for  speaking  too  plainly  of  hi.x  little  foibles,  he  relalw 
the  following  legend,  probably  from  traditional  mythology,  »s 
it  is  not  found  in  the  litera  tcripla  of  any  Greek  or  Liiin 
author.  This  accounts  for  the  introducing  of  n  younger 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos,  hdI  mentionc»l  by  Ovul. 

He  insinuates  that  when  Jupiter  thought  he  h;id  becnsaf- 
ficicnlly  liberal  with  his  gold  sliowcr,  he  was  nnnded  to  sliut 
up  the  cloud;  but  this  being  a  proceeding  not  a|)proM'd  by 
Danae  nor  her  family,  tiiey  had  resourse  to  indirect  lucaus  to 
ke<  |>  it  still  open. 
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"  On«  morriinjr.  the  younper  (lauj;)iter  of  ArrisiiM  onlcri'd  th«* 
«f>*rtnifnt  of  the  Olvmjiian  lover,  and  findinir  there  her  chlor  sister, 
jleeritd  cut,  weejiinjr  and  tearing?  her  hair  the  while,  •  Oh,  mercy  I 
«>iat  a  cat&oiropho  !  Danac,  my  dear,  we're  ruined,  hor<e  nn-l  I'orr't,' 
'L*,  la, — what's  the  matter?  explain  yuurself,'  muttercrl  .lupiter, 
pntiDii  hi.»  sleepy  head  throinth  the  curtain  of  the  alcove.  *  Ye«, 
tiplaia,'  timidly  added  Danae  aUo,  addres»inj;  her  sister.  'Al.Tn! 
tk<y  are  about  sellin)?  vour  furniture.  The  hroUer  ancl  hi»  man  arc 
It  t'hli  moment  in  the  liouse.* 

*  But  it  is  iuipo»sible,  dear  Beauty,'  said  Jupiter  turning;  to  Danac. 
'It  i^  not  two  days  since  1  handed  you  thirty  thousand  fr.-incs.'*  •  It 
b  troe,  but  I  owed  much  more,'  piteounly  answered  the  charmini^ 
ptrxm  on  whom  this  financial  shower  had  fallen.  '  Well,  well — how 
nincb  is  needed  ?'  asked  the  Olympian  King.  '  Ten  ihous.iiid  franc*,' 
«ft'»»rpJ  Danae't  sister.  '  Oh !  plague  on  it,  whiit  a  gap  to  be 
111(4'  Can't  be'het|)ed  now  :  go  to  the  Secrrlairr,  and  take  what  you 
■ir.i :'  and  while  speaking,  Jupin  presented  the  key. 

Th«  second  dau){hter  of  Acrisius  searched  the  desk,  found  the 
•ot«,  carefully  counted  and  folded  them,  and  gratefully  returned 
tW  key  to  the  geuerous  god.   '  Thanks,  sir,*  said  she  ;  '  Good  bye,' 

Tbe  conning  sly-boots  lefl  the  room,but  immediately  aOeriputtii)-^ 
bkfrhead,  she  cried  out  au'nin  to  the  thunderer,  '  I  can't  ju->tly  my 
•kal  ii  the  amount  claimed  by  the  officers.  I  found  twenty  thou> 
■id  francs  in  the  desk,  and  took  them  at  h.izar  J.  We  will  rejjulale 
litoareuunt  when  the  bailiff*  are  gone.' 

Ctriaiiily,  the  god  was  not  a  man  to  annoy  liiM)nelf  about  such  a 
Mall  j.ii-ce  of  roguery  as  this.  Sa»c  the  unplcatantness  of  beinj,'  k«i 
■rly  •aliened,  it  troubled  hiiu  littin  whether  tho  golden  iihower  fill 
■tawiy  or  (juickly  :  he  turned  his  head  to  the  wall  and  slept.  For 
"lUit  RrgH'iHld  lozenge  lold.  *  • 

rhiers,  wilijitg  to  have  our  hero'*  Conxtilutinnnel  at  his  heck, 

(luced  bim  lOu.tMiO  francs,  but  when  Tuto  TAiimA  (  so  Mirecourt 
InncreDtly  calls  ttio  great  historian)  camo  into  the  niini<itry,  he  did 
Mt  keep  the  prumiaea  made  when  be  was  working  himself  into 
pewsr. 

It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey.  The  che»nuls 
'''■Tt  roasted,  but  poor  liiit-m,  who  had  burned  bis  paws,  ilid  not  get 
*  single  one.  The  office  of  Director  of  the  Fine  ArtSi  chesnut  No.  I, 
tlipped  lirom  him  as  he  was  going  to  seize  it,  and  the  Sub-prefi'Cture 
of  iiceaui,  a  still  sweeter  nut,  passed  away  under  his  very  noi'O. 
Finally,  a  Kef  eivership  in  tlie  department  of  L'Ornc,  chcsnut  No.  'i, 
sad  bigger  than  the  two  other>,«scaped  the  tooth  of  the  poor  Doctor. 
The  gureming  powers  thus  playing  hide-aad-seek,  he  resolved  on 

•  It  appear*  (rom  this  history,  that  the  'Man  in  poivtsinn,'  has 
io  office  since  an  early  pi-riod.    Most  people  suppose  that  the 

ffnt  it  a  modem  coin,  but  this  is  an  error.  We  shall  see  by.and-hye, 
tk»t  nut  only  were  bank-notes  current  among  the  old  pagans,  but 
•lui  the  very  article  of  furniture  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  kept, 
»«re  booscbold  words  of  that  remote  timi). 
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reprioals,  and  purcha^eil  the  Jwif  Errant,  of  Eugioe  Sue.  Togr*' 
tiiy  hU  roTongi-,  be  did  not  icruple  to  infest  the  country  with  »ocul> 
im.  He  hu  »ince  repeated  his  mra  ctUpa,  to  koroe  purpose,  but  in 
tht  interim,  the  dan^rous  book  is  bving  reA<l  from  one  end  of  Franc* 
to  the  other.  '  Tlie  drug  ii  sold,  .you  have  it  in  vour  budv,  cipcl 
the  poison  if  tou  can,  it  is  no  ooncern  of  oars  ;' — tKis  is  apotbccant^ 
logio. 

The  Doctor  frained  b;  this  little  social  offence,  seven  or  eigbi 
hundred  thousand  francs,  from  the  multitude  of  new  subscribers  t« 
the  Clmslitutionnrl :  and  the  litguauld  Lozenge  ttill  told." 

To  expiate  his  sins,  he  composed  and  inserU'd  (in  aubstanor,) 
the  following  moral  tale  of  a  good  jfouttg  tmtm  in  liis  feuilietoo. 

"  There  once  lived  in  the  Quartier  Lnlin,  a  medical  student,  l«rt 
to  all  i^odd,  through  the  theories  of  the  socialists.  This  unhappj 
young  innn  pushed  his  immorality  to  the  point  of  aubscribinir  to 
Peri  Duvheine.  One  morning,  the  concieruc  of  the  hou»e,  nii'IiVin^ 
the  newspapers,  handed  the  student  a  number  of  the  ComtitatMmd, 
which  belonged  to  another  lodger.  There  was  in  that  number,  in 
article  written  by  M.  V  which  effected  in  the    '  good  voung 

man,'  a  new  <  conversion  of  8t.  Paul,'  and  the  caraMn  ran  off  at  ooiy, 
without  thinking  of  the  state  of  his  dress,  to  iiecure  a  year's  «ui>- 
•criptioti,  '  Itue  dc  Valols,  AU  francs  per  annum,  all  letters  to  be  poll 
paia.'  After  this,  who  would  be  so  cruel  a»  to  throw  the  Wandtriaf 
Jtw 'm  the  Doctor's  face." 

Annoyed  hy  the  non-altainnocnt  of  high  political  itifloencfi 
Yeron  determines  to  conquer  a  name. 

You  stop  me  in  my  asoent.'  crie*  he  ;  *  you  carry  off  the  lab- 
stance,  leaving  mo  the  mere  shadow.  We'll  see.  I  have  been  dote  to 
the  highest  personages  of  the  land  ;  I  have  their  letters,  I  have  given 
a  lift  to  half  of  the  great  world.  Hosmin,  that  dear  Rosmin,  ui<i 
Ofirin  the  treasurer  of  the  secret  service  money,  will  furoish  w 
with  valuable  memoran<lum<  ;  I  will  publish  their  memoir*,  not  is< 
own: — what  matter!  Boniface  of  the  Cmttitutionnr/,  mj  derot^j 
flrinnd.  w  ill  lend  his  pen  :  others  will  be  brought  to  l>eil  of  six  volaae* 
full  of  pages,  and  I  will  stand  godfather.  "They  will  receive  me  into 
the  lAlerarif  St)c'uty,  an  intellectual,  a  terrible  weapon  for  tbo»*  ■!» 
know  how  to  use  it  ;  ray  dinner*  will  secure  the  votes  of  those  writ- 
ers always  hungry  ;  I  will  he  named  Secretary,  roemtier  of  comiait- 
tee,  president." 

Thus  originated  the  Mcmoiret  (Tun  Bour^eou  atid  Cinq  Cft 
MilU  franct  de  renU. 

Winding  up  his  biognipliy,  Mirecourt  describes  his  nctin 
witii  tlic  head  of  a  babj  crowning  the  body  of  a  giant  ;  hair  thin, 
nose  short  and  cocked  ;  and  chtcks  such  as  you  might  cxi>cct 
from  his  auticedi  til.^.  If  you  wisli  for  a  favourable  audieact 
yon  must  get  into  the  good  graces  of  his  buxom  housekeeper, 
who  governs  tlic  state,  while  lie  merely  reigns. 
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"Brtidw  bi*  domicile,  Rue  de  Kivoli,  M.  Vrroii  {Ki.v»es>es  .1 
driiciviu  couniry  boust-,  where  the  hungry  »uns  of  Ciiu  [lartalic  liis 
diniKT:  much  good  may  it  do  tbeiu. 

Tie  Doctor  is  a  very  amiable  Amplivtrion  ;  be  has  |)rei<erv«'d  bis 
RiWJailiMi  appetite,  hi*  cellar*  are  full,  and  hi«  kitchen  unuces 
aquiiite.      •       •       •       And  the  IltgmuU  Ijozcnge  tlill  selU." 

We  now  approach  the  coiisiileratiou  of  a  critic  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  ta-itc  and  judgment,  Gustave  I'lanchc  of 
LtRnue  dei  Deux  Mondes.  We  have  Ixcii  so  pleased  with 
Mirecourt's  appreciation  of  tlie  man  and  (lie  writer,  tliat  we 
>b!l  leave  tlie  field  free  to  liis  handling  of  the  subject,  though 
tht  (tjle  is  rather  inflated. 

"If  there  be  a  Ipfritimate  aristocracy  anion^  men,  it  ig  doubtless 
Af  irlstocracy  of  talent.  Those  who  bear  on  their  fon-iii'ad^  the 
■ftrklio^  itar  tpoken  of  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost, — pocti<, 

I    irtiits,  or  philosophers,  are  princes,  kin^^s  or  emperors,  by  the 

I    bmt  rii^'ht  of  genius. 

f  If  ton  have  gained  your  inscription  on  the  book  of  gold,  forprt 
M  thM  )ou  are  now  a  patrician  ;  ftbove  all  thines,  have  respect  for 
iwirself.  A  choice  fpii  it  is  no  more  free  to  lot  himself  down  to  the 
brel  of  iTDtitih  degradation,  than  Ca>sar  to  become  a  hiitrion. 

Ai  you  belong  to  the  humankind,  you  may  probably  be  subject  to 
icftcti,  vices,  and  pas^iions  ;  but,  corbleK  I  don't  take  pride  in  exhib- 

Ittiap  tium.  Conceal  them  as  you  would  the  leprosy,  and  never, 
•hilf  live,  descend  to  cynicism.*  When  talent  draws  you  out 
from  tb*  crowd,  is  it  becoming  that  you  should  inculcate  morality  in 
tlw  foiLiu!)  of  th«  drunken  Helot,  when  exhibited  by  the  Spartans  ta 
tlwir  rhitdren  ?    A  thousand  times,  no  I 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  skilful  writer,  and  exhibit  a  pure,  cor< 
rttt,  and  elegant  style,  to  be  a  judicious  interpreter  of  art,  and  to 
pM«*»  the  great  rirtue  of  independence.    No  ;  we  must  have  more. 

Ortb«  man  whi)  speaks  to,  or  instructs  the  crowd,  we  rerjuirc  a 
RUl  heart,  a  lively  faith,  a  generous  spirit.  If  we  only  discover 
Wsbneis,  egoism,  a^athv,  brutal  sensuality,  we  recoil  with  horror, 
tvtti  u  the  i^partan  \  uutb,  in  presence  of  the  brutalized  slaves. 

These  reflections  natara'ly  arise  from  consideration  of  the  pers-ou- 
■I  qnalities,  and  the  manners  of  the  man,  whose  career  we  propose 
toiltctch.  And  now  we  hear  our  amiable  and  judicious  adversaries 
otter  sbouta  of  triumph,  beiiig  assured  of  catching  us  in  full  contra- 
£clioB  to  ourselves  ;  for  wo  could  find  nothing  but  culogiums  for 
Ocrard  de  Nerval ;.  and  surely  Gustave  Planche  is  not  more  culpable 
tliu  that  favorite  of  our*. 


*  Tbt  man  of  the  world  abstain!  from  misconduct  and  meanness 
iiroagk  self-pride  :  the  Christian,  through  obedience  and  love; 
iUrccMirt  is  Catholic  caougb  tu  be  aware  uf  this  truism — Cynicism 
xr^itgour  Gallic  writers,  implies  dt  pravity  of  character,  and  a  total 
•sot  of  the  love  of  God  or  our  neighbour. 
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Wfll  then,  g«nlleiiien,  learn,  if  jou  knew  it  not  before,  that  Gerwi 
was  not  a  matiTialint.  He  de«c«nded  into  the  Vie  Bokimt  throa^ 
conteinpt  of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  uf  social  wrun^^,  witboat 
inakin^r  eithi-i  a  doctrine  or  a  svsicm  of  his  physical  Jej^radalion. 

Gerard  had  not  the  pretenMon  either  to  instruct  his  confrere*  or 
to  smart  ihem  with  his  tnagirterial  ferule.  Uis  soul,  candid,  pure,  (IK 
offensive,  and  evermore  poetic,  hovered  aftove  the  slough,  as  the 
water-lilr  on  the  surface  nf  a  pool.  Those  who  saw  him  on  thatiio. 
gular  way  along  which  follv  and  the  muse  conducted  hiro.  new  ei. 
perienced  that  feeling  of  repulsion  or  disgust  with  which  others  lA 
feet  us  in  their  ahasement.  •  •  •  • 

Gustave  Planche  was  born  in  Paris,  1 6th  February,  1808.  Hi» 
father  beioK  a  wealthy  apothecary  of  the  Chau».«c<-  d'Antin.  *  "  Hi» 
•<>n,«hu  was  dc8tiiic<l  lo»uccecd  liim,was  placed  in  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  College  liuurbuu,  where  be  soon  distinguished  biiSi^lf  as  i 
roost  intelligent  pupil,  and  a  decided  itaucuii  tujet.  A  grave  maj^s- 
trate  of  our  ac<|uaintance  and  a  school-fellow  of  Oustavc's,  cannot  Tft 
refrain  from  ruar!>  of  laughter  when  reLntirig  some  of  his  early  expIoiLv 
Some  of  his  practical  joke*  consisted  in  throwing  ink  on  the  white 
pantaloons  of  bia  victims  sticking  pins,  head  downward,  in  their 
straw  bottomed  chairs,  cutting  brushes  and  sprinkling  their  sheets 
with  the  bristles.  On  one  occasion  he  kept  fif^y-three  Ilea*  in  a  botti* 
for  five  days  unuer  the  condition  of  a  rigorous  fast,  and  set  all  at  liberty 
one  night  .tinong  the  sheets  of  the  man  whom  he  dt-lighted  to  turtueot. 
He  was  the  soulof  everv  conspiracy,  the  inventor  of  e»erj  frolic,  a 
lighled-niatch  to  expluJe  disorder  on  every  side. 


IVeluiiiug  these  gastronomic  and  bacchic  feats  by  which  his  futort 
_  _  le^ciple  of 

in  the  very  lecture  room,  and  under  a  seat  of  the  gallery,  a  culiuarr 


life  TKUf  to  be  distinguished,  the  young  de^ciple  of  Cumtu  orgaiiis«<l 


apparatus  for  his  own  proper  use  and  comfort.  By  means  ofatpint- 
lamp  filched  from  the  paternal  laboratory,  a  tin  saucepan,  amis 
cofTee-pot,  he  cooked  an  infinity  of  delicacies,  and  consumed  tbemia 
silence,  «»hile  the  halting  tongue  of  the  lecturer  was  expouoding 
Horace  or  Claudiao.  His  comrades  tu  the  right  and  left  acted  at 
accomplices,  and  masked  his  battery — de  cuisine.  It  was  needful  of 
course  to  offer  them  a  portion  of  the  feast — this  was  done  by  thi 
sighing  Gustave  on  the  most  niggardly  scale. 

But  one  thing  grieved  our  pupil  cook,  viz.,  the  inability  of  varyintf 
his  ordinary  to  bis  taste.  Tu  be  condemned  every  day  that  U»a 
made,  to  chocolate,  or  eggs  in  their  shell  ;  to  be  obliged  to  drmk 
black  coffee  or  mulled  wine,  became  at  least  insupportable.  He  re- 
turned to  the  school  one  holiday  evening,  and,  blimllulding  the  porter, 
introduced  a  flask  of  Old  Cognac  into  the  premise*.  '  At  lost.'  said 
he  to  himself,  '  I  will  have  the  pleasure  ot  tasting  punch.'  He  bsJ 
reckoned  without  the  trencherous  flaoio  of  the  burning  si>irit. 
The  professor,  though  half  blind,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  blur; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve,  flask,  lamp,  coffee-pot,  and  all  »i'r« 
confiscated.  Our  illicit  distiller  was  put  under  arre»t  for  eight  dsys 
on  brebd  and  water.-  His  stomach  retains  to  this  day,  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  hi*  miacbonce. 
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MuT  other  misdeeds  uf  the  yuung  auj  distiputed  OustAve  rv- 
nuiocd  anpuai>l)ed. 

Among  bis  school-mates  there  wu  one,  whose  yharp  and  di.'vrordant 
Toic*  tortured  the  ears  of  his  class.  Bv  virtue  of  hi*  won- 
derfnl  paver*  of  imitation,  our  hero  su<-ci-i"K-tJ  in  counterfeiting; 
lui  rleteitable  ar-centi  and  tones,  and  naturally  ri'^ulvcd  tu  turn  bit 
tquiiition  lu  pruGt.  A  treat)-  wai  cuneludi'd.  l'laii<;he  stipulat(>d  a 
^jtt  tabveotion  of  cakes,  sui;ar-almonii-<<,  and  d-  licacies  of  every 
h'nd  (the  contractinij  party  being:  S"n  of  a  OMiif.'i.-tioner),  and  pro- 
sited  his  friend,  that  in  return  ho  would  exonerute  him  for  the 
^e  of  one  entire  (ocular  vear  from  K-arnin'.;  a  K'Sson  of  anjr  kind 
•biterer.  The  tri'atv  was  scrupuluuslv  fultitleil  on  one  side  and  tha 
tthfr. 

When  the  teacher  called  out  the  son  of  the  seller  of  »wpet 
rtaff,  and  requested  him  to  recite  from  memory,  a  tirade  from 
Comille,  or  »ome  verses  of  Lucan,  the  barkin),'  ynunf^  lad  arose, 
ojxnrd  hts  rauuth.  and  continued  moving  his  lip<i  without  uttering  a 
nund.  Behind  him,  kit  cuice,  stulterinif  or  muttering  in  thi*  usual 
oftlf  of  pupils,  recited,  or  rather  reaii  the  pnssiu,'e  required. 

Tie  imitation  wa^  m)  perfect,  that  the  whole  claM>,  except  those  in 
tll»  iffliDfdiate  vicinity,  were  deceived  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The 
ifcomplices  attained  the  vacation  without  a  single  check  ;  one  not 
ij'ing  committed  a  solit.iry  sentence  to  memory,  tha  other  receiving 
m1  enjovine  in  kind,  the  rerenue  arquired  by  his  indil*try.  Mean* 
lioc,  oor  hero,  iiotwithttandin^'  thcMt  rogueries  su^rge^ted  by  hii 
Ik'Tonoinic  propensities,  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  H« 
lored  the  Latin  poet:«  nearly  as  iiiuc'i  .is  strawberry  tarts,  and  enjoyed 
Euripides  while  tailing  his  sugar  aimi>oiU  to  lii>  chocolate,  or  un- 
catering  jam  pots  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  improving  to  his 
ouod,  and  so  coinfortnMe  tu  his  stomach,  he  carrii-d  off  numerous 
pfllei.  Through  joy  at  his  success  he  tnnde  sui'h  a  hearty  supper, 
Aal  he  kept  hit  bed  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours." 

His  father  intending  him  as  hi»  succe»sor  i;et$  liis  name  in- 
cited among  Hit;  student*  at  the  school  of  fliarmucy,  but 
Miploys  the  chief  part  of  his  time  visitin;;  tht;  Louvre,  pas- 
liouatelj  Btudyio;;  the  autiqui-s,  admiring  tiir  old  tnajlcr.<, 
•peUing  through  the  groat  book  of  nrt ;  str  ing,  judging, 
reMoning,  forrain;?  his  own  decision  without  looking  for  one 
reidj  nude,  in  Winckleman  or  the  lenrncd  Jesuit  Lanzi.  lie 
ilwitudied  cotempurarj  art  in  llieatehers,  smoking  cigars  with 
^idepts  great  and  sm  dl  nmid  the  haw-haws  of  broad  iok<-!* 
uxJ  grote9(]Ue  tcies.  So  while  he  spt  iit  his  hour.*  with  Ger.ird, 
Groi,  Pradier,  Del  .icroix,  &c.,  his  father  I'iiiicicd  him  in  the 
*ptll»of  the  school-laboratory,  "  c|u«  sliuiiing  a  retort,  or 
HwiDg  a  (»)ii8ultatioa  with  an  alembic."  On  paying  a  tardy 
to  the  school,  he  found  his  son's  name  totally  "  unbf- 
liMwi] "  in  that  locality.  A  friglitful  seem-  ensued  ;  the 
2S 
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apothecary  drove  out  the  prodigal  son,  and  gave  him  bis  malr- 
dictiun. 

Gustave  look  ail  his  best  clothea,  sold  them  to  a  fripier  in 
the  neighbourhood,  put  on  his  nsed  garments,  soiled  and  lore 
theui  in  strips  ;  nnd  thus  bedecked,  pas.«ed  and  repswl  lii« 
fatlici's  shop,  ttijo^inp  the  supposed  charitable  observationj 
of  the  neighbours,  and  his  wruthful  parent's  mortiGcation. 
About  the  Inenticth  turn,  he  knocked  upngainst  an  individual 
who  bnr^t  into  a  fit  of  laughter  on  recognising  him. 

"  Oh,  merry  1"  rried  ont  the  passenger,  "  arc  vou  posinp  for  B*li- 
nariut?  Virtue  tif  my  life  I  what  superb  riig» !  or  are  \ou  going  to 
ket  up  an  oppocttioD  t'hop  to  the  poor  uf  the  Bic«tre  (tlicourt,vas  tM 
speaker)  '/"  And  as  llicourt  had  c<infe.i»ed  many  prodigal  sons  id  hit 
time,  lie  now  heard  the  confi-.ikiou  of  Gustave,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  among  the  painters 

He  made  no  concealment  of  his  miachance. 

'  Oood,'  taid  Ricourt :  'is  that  all?  cheer  up:  I  will  take  yoa 
under  my  iiatrnnuKe ;  corao  write-  for  the  Attittt,  and  be  a  '  oiaa  of 
k-tter>:'  yon  are  already  provided  with  tbe  costume'  *  Famooi 
idea  I  I  accept  the  offer,'  iiaid  Plaiicbe.  '  Accept !  to  be  tare  you  do. 
You  will  roll  in  gold:  fife  francs  }ier  oafje,  and  the  page  has  oo'y 
two  columns.  V.W.  that'*  re»pectal>le  I  think.  Take  heart  of  gract 
and  knock  me  off  an  article.' 

Twtuty  four  hours  after,  PUnchc  brought  him  tweire  or  fiAeen 
pages  containing  his  (irst  literary  attempt.  '  Bravo  !  bravi^simo  V 
cried  the  chief  editor  of  J.'Arliite  aft»r  reading  the  lucubration. 
'  Oh,  hoi  here  are  ideas— new  and  superior  ideas.  Where  have  jo» 
stolen  so  muih  saving  nothing  of  the  originality,  the  chic,'  awl 
the  »t\le  ?  M\  stars!  I  iiave  made  a  valuable  acquisition:  III  Dol 
jiart  with  you  in  haste.' 

But  Ou»tave ]iiirted  from  llicourt.  He  entered  into  the  i*r»iff 
of  Uuioz  of  the  lievie  de$  Deux  Mundr*  by  the  friendly  intorventioo 
of  Cc'Uiit  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  wrote  an  account  of  tne  J£ipotitia% 
of  1831. 

His  articles  at  once  attracted  great  attention  At  the  first  riTort. 
Qu^tave  Tlanclie  had  the  courage  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of 
I'riticism  as  sovereign  judge.  Never  did  criticism  exhibit  tnore  logir. 
more  tii>te,  more  intelligence.    Under  the  new  pen,  she  clearly  <it- 


*  An  untranslatable  word,  implying  among  other  thinga,  the  Glau 
i>f  Fa!>hion  and  the  Mould  of  Korni,*'  the  wit  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Itciu  Bruiiin.i'irs  ta»(e  ii:  iieck-cloih».  When  you  hear  a  prr- 
»on  whose  studies  have  not  extended  to  '•Alisoa  on  Taste,"  say  •*  that's 
the  ticket,"  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  idea. 
W«  Imvc  heard  a  man  uf  talent  equal  to  Hicourt's  at  all  events,  gir< 
utterance  to  the  expreuion,  "  that's  the  chtcu."  Pronounce  lh« 
last  c  in  iho  Frtncli  word,  soft,  and  the  sounds  are  nearly  aliLe< 
It  it  an  odd  coincidence. 
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inon«trt(«J  the  sounJoess  of  each  judginenl,  and  expreii^od  herself 
in  iiurf  and  correct  language.      •  •  •  •  • 

lit  Dfit  tried  llio  province  of  litt-rnrT  criticism,  a  hundred  times 
■tore  tiippery  and  kteop  than  tlio  other.  This  time  aeniu  he 
vusaJutcd  nioDter  ;  nnd  the  ignoble  complaints  of  the  envious  «i  re 
Mxtn  ttifled  in  tlie  universal  applause  that  followed.  Thus  Uii^tave 
PlaiicLe  trHik  pos.sesKion  of  the  entire  domain  of  criticisiu  ;  and  con> 
lioard  to  pass  under  review,  according  to  the  chance  of  pruductiuii 
or  Lis  ovn  caprlcet  the  works  of  artiM»,  of  poets,  an<l  of  nuisiciiitts. 
As  b«  proceeded  on  his  wajr,  he  acquiretl  a  ^Teater  s(didi(_v  of  jud;;- 
E*nt,  a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity,  and  an  extreme  nculvncss  of 
smluis. 

Tlie  great  merit  of  Planche  consi.sta  in  havin;;  comprehended  and 
]«>ked  bettiT  than  anj  other,  peniu»e8  the  most  opposite  in  chjirnct<>r  : 
to  biTe  scanned  so  justly,  be  must  have  looked  from  a  point  of  view 
fer  liioxt  his  subject.  It  U  not  the  quality  of  an  ordinary  sjiirit  to 
plir«  it5«1f  so  naturally  at  this  exact  point  of  view,  and  not  he  i^et 
wrtms  by  the  (leceptire  iniraire  of  the  prejudicis  nnd  p.iii.>.if(ni  of  the 
ksiQent.  The  diapason  of  the  instrument  must  be  unerrintr  and 
correct,  n hen  so  few  false  notes  have  escaped,  among  the  infernal 
ckaritari  of  tbe  quarrels  of  the  schools. 

When  Planche  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  music — beauties  so  vague, 
•sHerting,  so  difficult  to  be  expressed  inordinary  lanpu.-i^'c,  the  neat, 
nrrect,  and  limpid  turn  of  his  sentences  is  wonderful  in  its  w.Hy.  In 
viticiioi,  as  well  of  art  as  of  literature,  Gustuvu  I'lancho  is  master  ; 
and  all  ihe  Janins  of  the  world  do  not  reach  his  iii>t('p. 

S(:il  «e  protest  formally  airninst  some  of  his  decisions.  When  he 
mltj  Andre  Chfcnier,  ttie  Abbe  I'revost,  Merimei*,  Villem.^'n,  Jules 
^isodcttu.  we  join  in  his  enthusiasm  |  but  when  he  declares  Oeor-^a 
Sand,  tiio  first  moralist  of  the  age,  our  conscience  revolts  against  the 
bUsjAemy.        •  •  •  • 

Qiistafe  Planche,  we  repeat,  is  a  tme  master  in  criticism,  hut  he  is 
Ik*  genuine  child  of  the  age,  imbued  with  the  grovelling  instincts  of 
Micrialisca,  tbu  blind  lover  and  idolater  of  plastic  funo  and  beauty. 
N*  apiritnal  idea  ever  issues  from  his  judgment,  otherwise  so  accu* 
m*  and  precise.  Of  what  importance  are  (iui>,  the  soul,  eternity, 
to  him?  fables  and  bagatelles,  ijueb  things  are  not  to  &I.  I'lanche's 
tH**." 

I^ucbc  is  accused  of  injustice  lowards  Victor  Ilugo,  the 
liaguus  Apollo  of  Lugnie  de  Mirecourt:  lie  gives  tliis  B|)<ci- 
ncn  of  his  bad  feeling  nnd  warped  judgment.  In  a  critique 
of  Planche's  on  Victor  Hugo,  vere  tlie&e  words. 

"  The  life  of  this  man  is  only  a  long  series  of  obstinate  errors.  The 
«*nt  informed  on  literary  matt<  ra  are  aviare,  that  the  author  of 
XUrr  Dame  de  Parii,  considers  hini.<«-lf  exempt  from  study  by  the 
•trtugth  of  his  genius  •  bat  they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  this 
PrttrosioD.  Science  is  unattainable,  without  study  ;  and  if  S'ictor 
Haft  U  determined  to  draw  all  fruoi  himself,  be  must  make  u{>  hi* 
Aiad  to  meet  the  disdain  of  tbe  public.'* 
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Mirecuurt  makes  this  reply  : — 

*'  Ncvir  w»s  venom  more  uDde»erveil  ioflirted  by  a  critic's  «tinp: 
never  did  a  blow  fall  to  vide  of  its  object.  On  the  contrary,  the  lea»t 
in»lructed  know,  that  the  erudition  of  the  author  of  Aofr;  Dane  ii 
tnovt  extensive  and  profound,  far  turpaasing  that  of  the  most  encyclo- 
p«dic  head  of  the  age.       •  •  •  • 

Some  officious  friemls  shewed  Victor  these  articles  in  the  Rirrtu  dit 
Deux  Monilen.  '  What  can  we  do,"  said  the  poet.  'Pianche  came  to 
me  one  evcnin)?  in  a  frightful  pair  of  worn-out  shoes  :  I  gave  him  a 
pair  of  old  liuots.  You  always  make  uii  enemy  of  the  man  to  whom 
you  give  your  old  boots.'  " 

IIiiit»  are  thrown  out  that  St.  Bcuve  and  Planclie  had  not 
advanced  iu  tl)c  catechism  a»fnras  the  decalogue,  and  thatlhfj 
were  cotisequeiitly  not  aware  of  the  law  re5pccliug  Iticir  ncigh« 
bour'."  wife,  to  wit,  M.tdame  Victor  Hugo,  or  wilfully  broke 
througli  it  ill  iiileiilion.  Tiic  ludv  was  so  cruel  as  to  dc!'|)i^e  their 
tender  avowals,  but  she  is  accused  of  having  asked  Mr.  Pianche, 
how  was  lie  otT  for  shirts  ?  a  biting  affront  when  his  uiiclctntjr 
habits  were  taken  into  a<  count.  Mirecourt  defends  her  like  a  true 
knight,  ile  asserts  tiiat  she  was  iucapble  of  using  the  words 
without  great  provocalinn,  but  considers  the  question  as  a  f»ir 
reprisal  for  Planche's  purposed  breach  of  hospitalil}  aud  tlie 
uintli  commandment. 

*'  Gustarc's  family  and  relatives  completely  threw  him  off,  from  the 
period  of  his  entering  tiic  literary  life.  They  could  not  even  pri>- 
nounce  his  name  unleso  in  a  tune  of  reproach  and  hatre<i. 

Either  ihrouKh  a  desire  to  anncv  them,  or  to  imitate  in  every- 
thing the  philosopher  of  Sinope,  (jla<tave  wears  abominable  clotbw, 
and  never  washes  his  hands.  Those  who  knew  him  before  tbifinetv 
morpliose,  affirm  him  to  have  l>een  n  young  roan  of  diiitingnishrd  ap- 
pearance, etdianciug  by  an  arittocratic  manner  and  perfect  good 
ta>le  in  dress  the  advantages  of  a  fine  shape  and  eipreasive  coos- 
tcnance." 

Our  critic  having  praised  Indiana  to  the  skies,  Mme.  SjhJ 
would  penetrate  into  his  dirty  den  (even  in  his  pro»|)eri>ns  dsjJ 
he  did  not  affect  respectable  lodgings),  Uotel  de  Jean  Jacqoo 
Rousseau,  Hue  des  (''irdiers.  Being  attired  as  a  student, 
Mons.  (iforge  was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

iltar  how  she  speaks  of  her  partial  critic. 

"  I  am  under  particular  obligations  fty  arti»l,  to  M.  Ouitart 
Pianche,  a  spirit  rs!>enti.-illy  critical,  but  of  the  higliest  elevation  of 
thought.  He  rendered  me  the  greatest  service,  not  only  by  olliciag 
me  by  bis  friendly  railleries,  to  study  my  own  laiigunge,  nnich  I  si 
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lint»r(/te  with  extreme  ncirlipenco,  but  aUo  hfcsuse  I  learncil  [nti<'li 
from  his  conversation,  wliich  pot<CfSL-d  imliH-il  liltlu  varittj,  Imt  wa* 
of  a  suh>|jinciai  character  ami  of  a  reniarl.-.'kMt.-  luciilitv.  lli--  itC' 
tvtiatance,  however,  »urr«ua>li'J  tne  with  fninities  anj  bitter  ran> 
toun. 

All  those  whom  Planche  had  wnuniled  with  tmi^.'-tio  or  pi-n,  im- 
fulfj  to  me  as  a  crime,  to  receive  him  at  inj  hoiiiic'  whtn  thi-y  wrre 
•rthepartj;  ami  I  was  tliri-.itptii'd  «ilh  a  comjili  te  ilt>i>crlinii  uf  my 
frimil)  of  an  older  il.itf,  who  in«i5tcd  thnt  tb<'V  vii^'lit  hut  to  li« 
McriDced  to  a  new  acquaintance." 

George  S.ind  in  licr  Jfemolret  de  ma  t  ie,  mid  H:il/.,tc  in  one 
«f  novel*,  liavc  involved  Jlic  inliiiiacy  of  tlic  two  lil<'nfi  in 
nicii  a  cloud  of  woven  air,  and  envt-lupcd  it  in  such  a  net  work 
of  •ord.-',  word*,  word*,  llmt  to  get  a  curreet  idea  of  the  ri*e, 
uiJ  |»rogrc.-«s,  and  dirtsolution  of  the  intiniacy  would  be 
» la*k  on  a  par  with  tint  in  tlie  lionseliidii  slorv,  where  t!ic 
ktro  jeeka  his  lo?t  needle  in  a  cock  of  hny.'' 

"Throu/h  dint  of  readin?  volatile  after  volume,  correcting  proof^i, 
■adcMaTinj;  to  cool  with  alc<dicdic  beveratre!",  hij  Mood  ovi  rlivaleil 
witk  »tudy,  hil  »i>rht  wa*  afTrcted  »o  far  as  to  o^>li|.'«  tho  f.ioiilty  to 
yf»«friU'  tb«  most  ab»olute  repose.  •  Itoposo,  indtM-d!"  crii'd  h«  ; 
'•Ml  pr  a»ant  i^ontlcuien  are  jour  phv^icians  !  Ue^t  to  a  man  who 
Bibt  U  ^'<ur,  if  he  intends  to  live !' 

He  «.,t  absolutely  in  the  kamo  »itualinn  lu  the  poor  creatures,  who 
inil  ihtmsclves  of  the  gratuitous  consultations  hchl  at  hoiiiiit.ili,  and 
lo  (bom  the  faeeliousi  doctor*  prvncribe  a  gcuoroui  diet  wzuhcd  down 
by  whie  of  Bourdeaux. 

Vtry  opportunely  for  Oustave,  he  just  then  came  by  a  lejrary  of 
frwni  MTcDty-live  to  eichty  thousand  francs.  Without  delnyint;  to 
Mtratt  hi»  money  to  a  notiiry,  or  buy  *t<>cU  and  live  on  the  iniere^l, 
Refilled  hiii  pooki-t  book  with  bunk  notes,  and  departed  posl-hasto  tor 
llair,  aiid  there  abode  for  seven  delightful  years. 

H«  paid  bis  re-'incts  to  all  the  monuments,  visited  ull  the  mifcumR, 
•ever  read  a  line,  but  noted  down  e»ery  evening  the  iniiire»sion»  of 
tbeday. 

Under  the  lovely  ftkies  of  Florence  and  Naples,  he  improved  hiui- 
'If  in  the  science  of  c/uing  nciiAing',  ate  and  drank  his  crowns  in  the 
.'uiMof  the  finest  viands  anil  liquors,  never  g^ave  iiiniself  the  trouble 
t  purcbaiing  even  the  ghost  of  a  liody  roat,  and  lin.illy  the  last  pieces 
'3  bit  pur.<e  were  only  waiting'  to  be  put  in  the  melting  pot.  Koiiia 
nrlj  religious  iinpre»ions  lata  rly  awakened  by  the  splendour  »ind 
•I*  poetry  of  worship  in  the  Italian  Churches,  now  rL'&uiiieil  thc-ir 
Mcient  power,  and  tie  failhriillv  dUcharged  his  christian  duties — for 
»ii  wetks," 

"  I  will  become  a  religious,"  said  he ;  "  1  will  court  voluntary 
•liluJe;  1  will  be  free  from  the  hiiras.siiig  task  of  toiling  for 

'utrt  iub»istence,  and  J  will  have  lei:iu:e  for  litiiar}  com- 

iHisiliou." 
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"  What  hindered  tb«  execution  of  thi»  laudable  de«iffn  ?  Bacchn* 
and  a  certain  heathen  K>>ddi.-S!),  both  of  whom  were  in  his  confidsn«, 
cuuld  alone  reveal  the  sucrft.  Our  man  returned  to  Paris,  aod 
Buliiz  received  hint  with  «ipen  arms. 

The  first  apparition  of  Oust»vo  at  the  Cafe  Momui*  in  hi»  ind«- 
cribable  costume,  raited  the  entbujsiasin  of  its  frequenter*  even  to  a 
pitch  of  delirium.  All  its  idler*  and  literary  vagabonds,  tiie  very 
cream  of  Bohemia  received  him  in  triumph  in  the  midst  of  a<-Kariviiri, 
which  naked  up  the  echoes  in  the  neighbouring  old  Basilic  of  Saini 
Gerniain-rAuxerrois.  A  Buhemian  poet  teixing  on  Planche'*  vencrihl* 
and  ^rta-sy  hat,  then  and  there  irapruviHcd  a  loftt  ode  on  the  »ulij-ct 
of  that  famous  head-covering.  Flancbu  looked  on  th*»e  outpourirp 
of  feeling  with  the  greatest  benignity,  and  drank  like  a  hero  of  the 
Iliad.    Neit  day  he  resumed  the  usual  routine  of  former  years. 

When  the  celebrated  Critic  has  money  in  his  purse,  hear  how  he 
spends  his  day.  He  engages  a  coat  h  in  the  evening,  and  it  it  at  hit 
door  punctually  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  nine,  be  rises  and 
pays  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  painters  or  sculptors.  At  eleven,  beii 
set  down  at  a  restaurant's  in  vogue,  vrhere  ho  first  order*  »cven  or 
eight  glasses  of  Absinth  or  T>rrow/At  to  give  the  satisfactory  tone  I" 
hi*  stomach.  lie  then  bi-eakfa)it*  in  a  >t)le  more  than  couifortabte. 
and  pay*  hi*  bill  amounting  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs.  He  tb«o 
gels  into  his  voiture,  and  takes  a  turn  among  other  artist*  of  bit 
acquaintance.  At  six  o'clock  he  alights  at  the  Caie  de  Pari.<. 
Having  made  a  preparation  for  the  dige4tive  organs,  similar  to  thai 
of  the  morning,  he  orders  succulent  viand*,  and  wines  of  the  but 
quality.  The  expense  of  the  dinner  varies  from  fifty  to  tixtji  friix*. 
Uis  coach  then  convey*  him  to  the  baleon  of  tbo  opera  or  the  ori:be>tr* 
of  the  Theatre  Frau(aii.  At  midnight  be  hands  forty  franc*  to  hit 
driver,  climbs  to  his  garret,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  the  cont#i>wd 
feelings  which  Titus  would  experience  on  «uch  on  occasion,  saving 
after  his  example,  <  Behold  a  day  well  «pent.'  At  the  Exhibilwn 
ho  has  bven  frequently  *eun,  oily  in  face  and  figure,  stritinft  l» 
walk  in  shoe*  down  at  heel,  wearing  an  abominoLle  shirt,  a  coat  »>ll> 
greasy  collar,  an  impracticable  bat,  and  m  pmntAloon*  torn  awl 
fringed  at  the  bottom. 

Being  once  invited  to  dine  with  a  celebrated  actre**,  Ansi*  «' 
Mnie.  Uorval,  he  arrived  before  the  company.  'My  guodm!**! 
rianohe,'  cried  the  hostess,  *  what  a  figure  you  cut  I  Oo  take  x 
bath  1  b«g ;  hero  is  a  ticket.'  He  returned  in  an  hour's  tiu*  *> 
clean  as  whan  he  set  out.  '  Vou  unhappy  man,  you  have  not  uk*a 
the  bath.'    'By  my  faith,  I  have.'    'Look  at  your  hood*.'  'hi 

•  See  our  article  on  Murger**  11*  ile  Buheme  irirb  qc*iits«i» 
BBTiEw,  No.  XX.  for  stuiics  at  the  Cafe  Alumux.  The  author  hiiuxlf  i« 
typified  by  Iiti(t„lphe  in  that  work. 

t  The  translator  humbly  acknowledge*  hi*  ignorance  of  the  injfre- 
dients  of  these  spiritunus  liquors,  and  of  their  English  names,  if  tbfy 
happen  to  have  any  other  than  Wotrnwoud  wine. 
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th.t  i«  b«c»UM  I  h*d  «  book  wbile  in  the  wnter.'  Thi»  he  look,  i  .<u 
m> »  ino.t  valid  excuso.  Exleriorlj  and  jntenorljr  be  bold*  watT  in 
tht  iBoit  profound  deteitation.  *  .    ,.  ■  , 

Id  times  of  »c*rcitT  he  never  arproiM^hM  a  cafe  j  ht  lives  on  brra-l 
ui  tbee^e.  or  rewrta  to  a  labourer*'  eating  house.  At  thir.  piri-.-d  he 
.ork5  with  eitreine  ardor,  and  to  I*  found  only  at  museuui.  or 
at  lihrariM.  A»  »oon  as  his  dilig.-nce  hn»  put  some  money  iii  In* 
wUt.  he  selecu  a  new  cafe,  and  resumes  hi»  OarKantuan  ex.sl.-nct-. 

He  keeps  his  address  a  secret  from  all  his  acMuamtance.  le., 
through  tblme  than  a  d«irc  to  enjoy  solitude.  If  he  is  oblin^d  to 
u-cept  the  arm  of  a  friend  when  returning  home  at  niKht,  h«  alwav, 
dismisses  him  before  thev  arrive  at  the  >treet  where  he  live*.  II  he 
ob^rves  him«slf  watched;  he  turns  off  in  a  contrury  direction. 

A  faretious  piiinter  once  atnused  himst  it  makinK  bim  pace  llic  nav^ 
till  3  odw  k  in  the  morning  But  Pianche  held  out  like  a  hero, 
.allied  hi*  tormentor  off  his  legs,  and  tinally  succeeded  in  guii.ii,H' 
hii  donnitorv  unseen.  It  was  a  long  time  supposed  that  he  hlojit  in 
tiieopeo  air  at  the  crosMOgs  of  the  public  prom.  nad.  s  ;  and  li.msel 
rather  encouraged  the  general  impression.  '  Uhere  do  jou  He  at 
Biftbt?-  said  some  one.  '  I  do  not  lie  d  <wn  at  all ;  I  perch.  Ai.^t 
•  jy-re,  may  I  aak  ?'    •  Champs-Elvsces,  third  tree  on  the  riglit. 

When  our  hero  changes  his  a.ldress,  all  his  moveables  arc  coiivi  veU 
away  in  his  hat:  tliis  circumstance  exempts  him  from  «n.ployliig 
ciMDinissionnaires,  a  race  addicted  to  blabbiniif. 

One  of  his  new  landlords  of  whom  he  had  just  rented  a  furnished 
room,  lost  all  courage  when  he  found  his  stock  of  men  reoresentca 
bv  thr.e  collars.  'Sir/  said  he  very  naively.  ;  will  ;ou  Jo  n.e  he 
pleasure  of  mentioning  where  are  your  shirts '"W  <"  jou  .lo  .Me 
ih*  pleasure,'  answered  I'lancbe.  '  of  explaining  for  wh.it  ohje.  t  peo. 
pie  wear  shirU  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  sol«  purpose  of  exhibiting  Ihcir 
collars  ?    Behold  three  very  nenl  ones,  and  lie  satisfied. 

The  more  he  advances  in  vears,  the  le9»  ho  U  disp.^ed  to  endure 
the  irbitrarv  will  of  BuIoe.  '  Sometimes  he  gets  vexed  anddismis.cs 
hi.  einp|.>vef  :  then  >uch  i.  hi.  apathy  that  he  makes  no  appliralMm 
elsewhere,  and  is  dving  of  hunger  by  inches,  'i  he  aat  time  they  Ml 
ontwasin  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter;  and  Planche  wa.  often 
tiHrl  io  the  streets  with  a  torn  grey  hat,  a  strip  of  iK>ckct  \<^"'}^'^'^- 
chief  f.,r  a  cravat,  a  paletot  of  very  light  stuff  with  vent  holw  inuu- 
merable.  and  his  feet  in  shoes  unprovided  with  soles-  But  liulor. 
always  cornea  to  the  rew;ue.  ..  ;  ,Ki. 

lit  hi!,  neetl  of  Planche  to  keep  in  check,  some  linih  and 
Pfrsona-es  wl|..  patronise  tke  shop,  and  v»  l.ose  prelLn»i..n»  wouu.t  Iim 
eoaaequeiices  at  times.    For  U.ese.  tlu»Uve  is  a  ginuine  lu'ad  -I 
"  So  now  and  then  he  gives  him  leave  to  go  and  break  wiu- 


Planche  U  aflUclod  with  feeble  .iglit.  Ills  health  i«  failing  day  by 
«U..and  hi.  wrelcbediKS.1  UHomta  more  intense:  he  wear*  the  same 
«)le  of  clothes  as  in  days  of  ynre.  ,..„;,.;.,, 

A  person  was  telling  Charles  Nodier  how  an  enraged  '•° 
CPluiVhe  wa.,  a  ze^Jous  classicist)  fell  on  the  critic  of  '  '« 
DfT  MoiuUs  one  evening  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  a«<l  trasUeU  mm 
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unmercifullT.  '  Thank  goodneM,'  said  the  author  of  La  Fie  omx 
MietUi,  •  that  Outlavc's  coat  hiu  at  last  got  what  it  *adlv  wanted,  i 
good  brushing.' 

At  difTerrnt  epochs  he  has  review  ed  nitnoxt  all  the  cotemporarj  liter. 
»ture  in  pieces  of  inrontotihiv  worth.  Thi'ir  titU-s  in  c<illeclion,  are 
La  Pitesie,  le  Thtatre,  et  k  liomnn  Contempiirairh — Lft  Koyanlti 
Liilerairft — De  l  Etiil  du  Theatre  en  France — /.«  Amiti^f  l.illrrairti 
—  Moralite  de  la  Puesie — Dc  In  Critique  Frau^ife — De  la  Lmgv 
Fran f 'lite,  kc. 

Oustave  Planrhe  is  never  niggardly  of  praisie  (when  descrired ).  ami 
never  condemns  without  cause,  that  is  to  «ay,  without  a  cauio  which 
to  us  often  appears  insufficient,  but  perffcdv  conclusive  to  hirtu*lf. 
He  is  the  reverse  of  a  venal  critic.  His  lodgings  are  never  seen  en. 
cumbered  with  rich  spoils,  won  at  the  pen's  point  from  theatricil 
kings  and  queens,  or  other  vain  imbeciles  who  .ire  in  such  tt-rmr  of 
llic  gruff  voice  rif  the  press.  He  has  never  learned  to  chaunt,  there, 
fore  much  will  be  forgiven  to  him.  His  chief  defect  is  hii  forced 
svmpailiv  with  Buloz  in  his  literary  likings  and  dislikiogs  :  still  b« 
•^imetitiies  kicks  again.st  the  traces. 

One  dav  he  presented  a  seulliing  article  on  .\lcxander  Duma*. 
Every  sentence  was  a  whip  stroke  •  the  in»olt'nt  Sfapin  of  literAtnr* 
WHS  literally  out  away  to  a  thread. 

*  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Buloz  ;  '  Dumas  writes  with  «.«.  I  nc'ff 
fire  on  my  own  people;  modify  the  article.'  'This  is  the  wit  I 
nii>dify  it,'  said  Planche,  throwing  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  "Tli* 
act  was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  w.ns  at  the  moment  in  absolute  de*. 
titution.  It  was  in  November,  and  his  pantaloons  were  of  the  lightcit 
description  of  Summer  wear. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  from  thcinajpstic  moverafnt 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sciitenct-s,  and  the  nccuralc  adjiistuiciU  of 
their  parts  to  ctich  other,  that  composition  cost  hiin  much 
labor,  wliile  in  reality  it  rt'i|uircd  not  nmcit  more  than  n  nitre 
exertion  of  Ins  lliiukui!^  powers.  Mirecourl  makes  tlie  same 
remark  conceniiiip  tlio  ample  form  and  the  harmony  ol  Gust»« 
Planche's  periods,  adding  that  no  living  writer  composes  »illi 
greater  ea.^e  to  himself. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  hjis  a  hi^h  esteem  for  the  critical  talent  of 
Oustave  I'lanchc.  His  cabinet  is  never  without  a  copy  of  the  iJ/tw 
det  D  'II  Miindei  ojH'n  at  one  of  his  articles. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  oiir 
hero,  inviting  him  tu  aclect  any  office  he  pleaxed  in  the  '  Adinini^ 
trutiun  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  even  the  chief  ntanagi'inent,  if  it  suited  him- 
Planche  considered  that  if  he  took  oflice  he  should  change  his  lifr, 
renounce  hi.s  liberty,  wash  his  hand?,  and  wear  stiff  new  clothes.  He 
thanked  the  Emperor  iih<l  declined  llie  Imperial  favor. 

A  perj^onage  high  in  the  department  bitterly  complained  one  daylo 
Buloz  of  the  teniaiks  nf  Planche  on  the  public  works  then  in  coors* 
of  execution.  '  Have  »  care  sir.'  ,«aid  Buloi  ;  'His  Majesty  sets  grrti 
Value  on  bis  opinions.'    He  paid  a  vi>il  at  onie  to  the  critic,  tud 
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nentioned  the  circumiitsnre.  GustAve  ftro^r  Troiu  his  »icl(  hcil,  took 
the  EmfX'ror's  letter  frout  a  drawer,  and  rend  it  uu(  for  him.  '  When 
Tnaire  this  gcntlfmaa  a.;aio,'  toid  be,  '  tell  blin  that  I  couM  occu[>v 
hi*  office  to-morrow  if  I  chfm».' 

This  mao  who  de»pises  oRkial  salary,  and  ease,  rotitimit-s  to  hihor 
fir  the  publio,  and  for  art.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Umivkrsal 
EiBiBiTioN,  he  wrote  a  »vric»  of  truly  nuju-rior  articles.  Still  the 
ume  ttrtainty  of  Jud^'uieiit,  the  &ame  profound  knowledge,  the 
uine  masterly,  timple,  and  pure  .•style.  Recently  he  l,a<  re^unieil  the 
rr,n«iJeration  of  the  work*  of  the  j;re:«l  »culptur  u'hoiil  Fraiiee  has 
juit  lost,  Davi  1  Angers." 

Sue  and  Planclte  were  living  men  vhcn  tlicir  biograpliic* 
were  tkeiched.  Tiie  roader  being  nw.nre  tliui  butli  have  f^otie 
to  tlitir  accounts,  would  prubnbl)'  find  ^lirecourt's  luiitdling 
ill-timed  and  too  severe,  if  he  did  nnt  keep  (lie  oiIht  fiict  before 
LitD,  while  reading  the  article.  Undisguised  dislike  towards 
Sue,  is  all  along  ap])arcnt,  while  great  respect  for  the  critical 
|>o»eR,  and  couteinpl  for  the  sensual  habits  of  Pl.inche,  arc 
eqaallj  evident-  It  will  do  no  liarm  to  sucli  uf  ciir  jonnger 
rtadtTi  as  iiavc  got  ibrougli  the  2f^sl<-ries  (taking  for  granted 
Ihit  tliej  have  never  scraped  acquaintance  with  llic  Jew),  and 
«Lo  are  disposed  from  the  apparent  goodness  of  (he  author's 
heart,  to  go  the  whole  way  with  him  in  hi*  tiwral  and  tociiil 
pnjecls — it  will  do  no  harm,  we  repeat,  to  be  made  acquainted 
»illi  bis  manner  of  life  as  sbown  above,  and  to  be  reminded 
Low  unwise  it  would  be  to  expect  pure  and  refreshing  waters 
(ruin  such  a  muddy  and  unhealtlij  source. 

It  IS  diiTicnlt  to  conceive  bow  such  sound  judgment,  and 
toftioess  of  thought,  and  pure  taste,  could  be  united  to  such 
hovelling  propensities  as  lield  the  mastery  in  the  case  of 
Haiirhe.  Our  own  OuIJsmith  may  be  quoted  to  us  as  another 
striking  instance ;  but  there  are  many  ditl'crenccs.  If  the  purest 
good  nature  and  feeling  prevail  iu  his  writings,  thf-y  were  also 
t^iiiccd  in  his  prodigal  generosity.  If  his  morals  were  not 
correct,  his  debts  anpaid,  and  if  hia  life  generally  was  not  a 
model  for  imitation,  and  il  the  spirit  ai.d  character  of  bis 
writings  inculcate  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  bis  own,  he  was 
rtill  no  hypocrite.  He  loved  and  revered  ererything  that  is 
good  and  excellent  in  its  nature,  but  str«ii|j;th  of  resolve  was 
*inted  ;  and  he  was  not  proof,  during  these  hours  when  the 
lool'i  sentinels  are  not  at  their  post,  to  the  seductions  of 


*  In  tb«  lUution*  uf  Literature,  Intrn  QrA*Tt:iiLT  Bavixw, 
No.  ixi.  thera  are  a  few  latirical  alliii-ioiis  to       Artiiit'a  manner. 
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8ocialitT,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  irregnlarities  to 
which  they  are  preludes.  In  his  thinking  momrntii  he  felt  the 
evil  effects  of  hi?  weakness  of  porpone ;  and  woald  warn  hii 
readers  of  the  snares  from  which  he  had  the  wish  but  not  the 
force  to  free  himself.  And  if  his  writing  are  |>ure,  and  tend 
to  make  us  in  love  with  all  virtues,  prudenc*;  in  pnrticuh% 
the}  were  the  genuine  and  Qatural  emanations  of  his  head  and 
heart  at  the  moment  of  composition. 

Planchc's  was  altogether  n  sensual  nature,  and  consequently 
fully  disposed  to  all  the  agreeable  impressions  received  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Hence  liis  love  of  mercKsthrtic 
art.<,  and  tite  purt^  taste  acquired  in  the  daily  contemplation  of 
their  finest  productions,  lie  deserves  no  more  credit  for  his 
knowledge  and  taste  in  this  department,  than  the  lark  doe* 
fur  springing  into  the  air,  and  singing  his  song  of  joy  on  a 
fine  Summer  morning. 

We  proceed  to  some  incidents  in  Balzac's  career,  repeating 
that  our  critic's  estimation  of  him  must  be  taken  at  a  discount, 
for  there  is  througliout  his  sketch,  a  strong  leaven  of  persunil 
liking  for  his  subject. 

•■UonorC-  de  Baluc  was  iM>rn  in  Tours,  20th  .Ma;,  1799.  in  tb* 
house  of  the  Hue  ImperiaU  which  twars  the  No.  43.  •  •  • 
The  young  Honore  grew  up  along  with  two  charming  youngr  girh 
hit  kiiitcrs,  whose  amu»emcnts  he  wouM  not  condescend  to  share,  >o 
absorbed  was  he  from  his  early  yeArt,  with  a  precocious  inspiradoo 
which   continually   curied   biin    off  into  the    world  of  drvAiPt. 

&I(ne.  Balzac,  coi>cerned  toseea'child  so  young  subject  to  >ucii 
abtlractioDS,  bought  him  some  toys,  but  he  only  selected  a  fiddle. 
He  seized  on  it  with  joy,  and  exercised  his  l>ow  from  morning  till 
r^ight,  crying  out  from  tiroe  to  time  to  his  elder  sister  Lanra.  '  Ob  '. 
how  beautiful !'  But  when  she  complained  of  her  ears  being  flayfd 
by  it,  he  retreated  to  the  wood,  and  was  found  two  hours  after,  rasping 
the  catgut,  with  his  eyes  cast  upward,  aiid  strcatniug  down  tear*  of 
delight"* 

At  five  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures,  aud  lost  hims^'li 
with  ecstasy  in  their  mysterious  deptha.  He  read  every  book 
he  could  lay  hands  on  before  hi«  departure  for  coUege ;  lie  n*i 
every  book  in  the  college,  diclionahes  included  ;  he  contrivtsi 
to  be  frequently  confined  for  ucgligenoe,  and  rt»d  iu  his  prison ; 
**  Seated  at  the  feast  of  knowledge,  he  swallowed  «  hole  libraries, 
but  than  came  the  diificulty  of  digesliuu."    After  some  days 


•  Several  circumstances  of  his  vouth  are  recorded  in  hi*  Do»tl 
"  Ltf  Lamb*rt." 
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spent  il  home  in  a  kirn)  of  waking  ^omnainltulii'm,  llietlTiT- 
TfKOTce  ceased,  his  ideas  assaiiied  dislinclion,  nud  flir 
voluminous  furnitnrr  with  which  he  liad  filled  the  chaiiiUr!*  u( 
his  bnin  foand  their  own  pegs  and  curncrs. 

Oar  pbilo<oph>T  of  fourteen  knew  e»crTthinj^  but  what  wm  b«>for<! 
ku  ti*».  lit  could  not  tell  ttie  difTereiice  between  a  vineyard  ami 
of  wheat,  and  carefully  preserved  a  Onurd  for  .vveral  dii>»  in 
I TM,  being  periuaded  bj  his  aistor  tli;it  it  wa»  an  Indian  CaclUii. 
U  iihaglimpte  into  futurity,  he  once  crietl  out  tu  hi»  sisters.  *  you 
will  one  day  teeioe  renowned.'  llowcvpr  he  paid  dear  for  hi%  pro 
^ly,  for 'on  every  occasioa  the  moi  kln);  youni;  dainiieU  would 
ict«*t  him  with  asKumed  awe  and  low  curt«ii'»,  '  hail  to  the  GncaT 

Hi*  familj  having  left  Tours  to  reside  in  Paris  where  his 
father  had  procared  a  lucrative  situation,  he  pa5^(■d  through 
his  collegiate  ourse  with  success,  and  amused  himself  at  home 
tucltiiig  his  sittlers  Latin,  and  classifying  his  incrcitsiiig  libniry. 
At  iventT-one,  his  father  examined  liim  as  to  Ins  cintice  of  u 
profession;  he  answered  *  Literature.'  '  Jlut  do  you  not 
koov  that  if  you  wish  to  escape  being  a  bi  ggur  in  tliut  line, 
joa  must  be  a  king  ?'  '  Well,  1  will  be  a  king.'  '  We  may  see,' 
said  his  mother, '  that  Monsieur  liaa  a  ditiidud  taste  for  poverty.' 
'Ye?,' said  the  father,  '  some  people  arc  persuaded  that  Ihey 
should  die  in  an  hospital  as  a  inatler  of  course.'  So  the 
faccilj  left  the  city,  Monor^  only  remaining.  lie  patronised  n 
guret,  wrote  the  most  amusing  Ittters  to  his  sisters  on  the 
diKomforts  of  his  residence,  and  contracted  toothoaches  in  his 
viady  apartments,  which  never  afterwards  ceased  troubling  him 
•t  intervals.  The  first  literary  attempt  was  an  unacted  tragedy 
OD  the  subject  of  Cromwell,  and  Charles  I.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  bodily  suffering  and  dire  poverty,  he  produced  fony 
votaroesof  novels  under  the  name  of  Lord  Kkoone  (nnugraoi 
of  Honorf)  and  Horace  St.  Aubin.  Finding  he  wns  only 
breaking  his  head  against  a  wall,  he  published  Mith  a  friend's 
»i^,  the  works  of  Moliftre  in  one  volume  with  a  preface  by 
himself,  and  the  works  of  Fontaine  in  a  similar  form  ;  but  tbc 
booksellers  would  not  give  their  bands  to  the  work,  and  he 
only  suffered  loss  by  his  8{K-cidation. 

ills  father,  in  order  to  turn  bis  mind  from  literature  in  his 
own  person,  set  him  np  os  head  ot  a  printing  establishment  ; 
ilic  restraints  inflicted  on  the  press  at  the  time  soon  obliged 
obliged  hini  to  di^posv  of  plant,  and  he  took  once  more  to 
litrmurc  «ith  an  additional  amount  of  debt  on  bis  back. 
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Le  Dernier  Chouan.  published  in  1H27,  briiigsi  liira  to  notice 
at  last,  and  lie  travels  on  in  ibe  high  way  of  popularity  but 
not  independi'iice. 

Mirecourl  here  takc5  (►ccassion  to  cudgel  Jules  Janiu  for 
his  unjust  and  impudent  criticisms,  on  his  man,  and  claitses  lii« 
Cometlie  Ilumaine  in  eight  divisinn*,  Sceuet  de  la  l  ie  Prirei, 
Schiet  lie  III  Vie  de  I'roriHr/-,  So  net  de  la  fie  ParUieitne, 
Sc<  net  de  lit  Tie  Politique,  Scenes  dr  la  Vie  Militaire,  Schei 
de  la  Fie  de  Campagne,  Eliulet  Phittnophiquei  and  Etuda 
Analj/tiquei. 

"  Balzac  ia  the  Benvenuto  of  raodern  literature  ;  he  carves  out  kii 
book*  with  admirable  care  ;  all  his  sentences  are  chi«elleil.  He 
exreU  (so  to  spenk)  in  melting  the  mati-rials  of  the  paitkiuns.  an<l 
casting  his  characters  in  hrunzo.  Since  Muliere,  no  author  ha>ba4 
such  success  in  the  exploring  of  the  huuian  heart. 

Woman,  that  eternal  despair  of  the  painter  of  manners,  that  fiifi> 
five  and  mvitterious  being,  that  flower  of  a  thousand  changing  tints, 
that  grace/ul  caineleon  with  such  varied  and  deceptive  hues— wumao 
has  in  him,  found  at  once,  her  naturalist,  her  historian,  hi-r  poet. 
She  has  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  her  joys  and  her  woes  ;  $bi 
permits  him  to  explain  her  airs  and  graces,  her  gosiiippings,  her  dis- 
dains, her  preferences,  her  caprices,  and  her  enjoyments.  E<r«ry 
ftcntencc  of  the  great  book,  in  which  our  mother  Eve  has  written  iht 
first  line,  is  faithfully  translated  by  Balzac.  He  decipliera  the  most  ub> 
scure  hieroglyphics  of  sentiment  ;  his  lancet  lays  bare  the  most  delirale 
fibres  of  thought.  He  dissects  woman's  heart,  analyses  all  its  pal- 
pitations, all  its  tender  emotions.  He  exhibits  in  their  exquisite  aad 
parent  essence,  the  adorable  qualities  that  distinguish  them  ;  then  b< 
searches  out  their  defects,  and  seizes  on  them  one  by  one  with  woa- 
derful  insight.  Shade  succeeds  to  light,  and  sometimes  we  disi'oTer 
the  demon  under  the  form  of  an  angel.  DeMgns  in  smiles,  perfidift 
in  gesture,  diplomacy  in  the  glance, — nothing  escapes  this  skilful 
anatomist :  ho  M-ems  to  possess  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  bumia 
nature. 

When  we  compare  the  women  of  Balzac  to  those  of  Oeorge  SadJ, 
we  find  them  as  dilTerent  a«  sound  logic  from  paradox,  as  truth  from 
falsehood." 

Now,  with  submission  to  our  cintic,  and  in  our  poor  jadg- 
ment,  a  man  must  be  a  moral  monster  to  possess  such  qualitifs 
of  penetration  or  intuitive  knowledge  aa  described  above.  A 
true  man  or  true  woman  as  Uud  has  formed  them,  will  ever 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  itito  the  other's  distinctive  tiature,  and 
draw  a  faithful  psychological  picture  thereof.  Is  it  |>(>.««ible 
that  a  man  sensible  to  fcminiim  beauty,  and  whom  no  influence 
could  possibly  mukefall  in  love  with  an  ugly  woman,  c<^uld  bring 
sensibly  before  his  mind  tlic  proccbi^s  going  uu  in  the  heart  of 
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Tonder  delicate  ladv,  witli  lier  life  atid  soul  devoled  to  that 
swinbr,  rough-featured  bfiiig,  whoise  preaence  our  sensitive 
cnticcan  hardly  tolemte  vitltin  the  compass  of  a  small  room. 

A  slight  instance  tliis,  of  what  we  wisli  to  illastrati',  but 
wint  of  jpacc  prevents  our  t  iilaigitig  on  the  subject.  A  gravt-r 
aox  of  offence  is  given  by  Rjlzac,  in  the  general  cynicul  and 
Knsaal  character  of  his  writing.  Human  I'asi^ions  are  the 
prime  movers  in  his  Comedie  llumaine  ;  there  is  no  liigh  pre- 
»iding  influence  directing  their  fi|)eratioii9  fur  any  purpose  of 
good;  and  out  of  his  scores  of  stories,  and  his  five  tliousand 
per^oDages  (a  curious  admirer  has  settled  tliem  at  that  figure) 
Ifiere  are  very  few  ordinarily  good  raen  or  women. 

We  mentioned  in  a  former  puper  the  least  obji  ctionnble  of 
hi*  tales.  We  remember  being  particularly  provoked  by  the 
couiloct  of  one  of  them,  not  objectionable  in  other  respects. 
He  lakes  his  ])ersonages,  some  of  them  worthy  folk,  others  the 
RTtrse;  with  defects  and  wants  among  some  of  the  good  char- 
ictm,  which  only  wait  to  be  filled  up  and  satisfied  by  the 
(uperfluitics  of  tlic  others.  Au  amiable  rich  old  maid,  not  so 
Tcry  old  either,  requires  luve  for  the  good  qualities  of  kcr  per- 
ton,  not  for  her  purjc  :  a  poor  relative,  who  really  loves  her 
»ithont  her  finding  it  out,  will  not  tell  her  so  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  selfish  views.  So  cross  purposes  increase ; 
•lie  worthless  characters  fare  off  best ;  and  those  who  deserve 
niuc  happiness  ur  comfort  arc  puuished,  and  disinherited,  and 
drowned ;  there  is  not  even  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  tragic  effect,  but 
illfnds  as  flat,  and  wearisome,  and  dismal  as  a  pauper's  funeral. 

Balzac  and  George  Sand  seem  to  have  cordially  disliked  each 
otber.  Uc  once  observed,  that  nature,  through  some  slight 
inattention,  created  hcrof  the  neuter  gender ;  and  that  what  she 
chiefly  needed  was  more  trowsers  and  less  style.  Mirecourt 
»»ma his  readers  when  perusing  that  lady's  memoirs  of  her  life 
(»  work  which  he  considers  uncalled  for,  us  fur  ivs  the  education 
of  youth  is  coucerued),  not  to  trust  blindly  to  her  appreciation 
•f  his  hero. 

Bahac,  according  to  our  critic,  was  really  one  of  the  most 
nnaffected,  simple-minded,  honest  men  that  cuiild  be  found, 
^ting  deeper  into  debt  through  desperate  efforts  to  rid  him- 
•rif  of  It,  and  this  despite  his  great  popularity.  Tlie  following 
extract  will  partially  account  for  this  pheiiominon, 

"  Uc  Ut>oured  with  too  good  a  ronwience,  and  at  too  slow  a  pacB ; 
k«  «u  a«T«r  aatU6ed  with  hu  succeii.    When  he  had  revucd  one  of 
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hit  rooiMice*,  Pierrettf,  fourteen  tiinei,  the  printer  ob»er»ed, '  yo« 
will  be  at  the  eipense  of  eighteen  hnndred  or  two  thouiand  franei 
for  corrections.'  'What  matter  ?' said  he,  'goon;'  and  th«  work 
saw  its  twentj-seventh  revise  before  it  was  published. 

Pierrrtte  was  dedicated  to  the  accomplished  ladr  (Mme.  Ere  d« 
Hanska),  who  afterwards  bore  his  narae.  He  wished  to  conrer  to 
her  the  combined  gift  of  talent  «nd  heart  at  the  sane  time.  Y'bt 
expense  of  the  corrections  exceeded  the  sale  of  the  edition  bj  three 
or  four  hundred  franco.  Cartes,  it  was  bard  for  him  to  pay  bis  d«bts 
by  such  a  procedure." 

Contrary  to  tlic  system  of  Elie  Bcrthet,  kll  of  whose  wriUnjrs 
ve  can  cordially  recommend  for  p€rusal,  but  who  gives  the  most 
accurate  de:$cri|)tions  of  vales  of  Andorre,  La  Vendee  Marshes, 
Swiss  Tallies,  Paris  catacombs,  Auvcrgne  craters,  4c.,  silting 
on  a  low  stool,  and  performing  journeys  from  the  folio  in  front 
to  the  quarto  on  his  right  hand,  Balzac  would  not  mention  a  street 
nor  an  old  building  in  a  provincial  town,  without  pnying  thrm 
a  conscientious  visiL  Hence  the  wonderfully  true  pictures  of 
tiie  house  Grandet  in  Saumur,  the  house  Bouget  at  lssudun,&c. 

••  Chagrined  beyond  endurance  by  the  clamours  of  his  creditors, 
he  resorted  to  his  »ister's  family  nearly  every  erening,  for  some  HttU 
respite  and  consolation. 

"  Come  my  gazelles  (so  he  called  his  nieces),  said  he  one  ereniair, 
'  give  roe  paper  and  a  pencil :  quick  !  quick !'  They  gave  him  «bti 
he  demanded,  and  he  »pent  an  hour  putting  down  kum»  and  adding 
them.  '  Fifty  nine  thousand  francj,*  said  he  at  last :  « fifty  niiw 
thousand  francs  I  owe;  and  what  remain' for  me  to  do  but  blow  out 
my  brains,  or  tiirow  myself  into  the  Seine?'  '  And  the  romance*  yos 
have  commenced  for  me,'  said  his  niece  weeping,  *  will  never  b* 
finiahod  !'  '  Ah  !  dear  angel  1'  said  he,  '  1  was  wrung  to  be  so  csii 
down  ;  I  will  work  for  you,  and  that  very  thing  will  brinicgood  luck. 
Away  with  sadness  I  It  will  be  a  chef  d'oeuvre  ;  I  will  get  thrw 
thousand  crowns  for  it.  The  publishers  will  give  me  fabulous  price* ; 
I  will  pay  my  di;bts  in  two  years  ;  I  will  pat  by  a  dower  for  yoa; 
I  will  become  a  peer  of  France.  All  that  is  settled  :  now  let  us  U 
dinner.' 

'  And  our  boxes  at  the  theatre,  uncle?*  '  Here  they  are, just  is 
my  pocket ;  we'll  go  to  the  Oifm»a»e.'   •  But  you  have  no  dress  cost.' 

*  Surville  (his  brother  in  law)  will  lend  me  his:  to  the  table  «itk 
you  my  gaaelles  ;'  and  he  kept  them  all  laugbinB  while  striving  to  rat 
their  dinner.  Balzac  forgot  his  dcbta.  and  tne  Bordeaux  and  tbr 
chesnuts  were  laid  on  the  tables. 

•Dress  yourself  uncle,  well  be  late.'  'Very  well  tbongbt  oC 
said  he,  risipg  and  passing  into  the  next  room,  to  make  fais  loilH. 


*  Balzac  would  never  permit  bis  nieces  to  read  a  romance  of  hi* 
cicept  those  be  wrote  expressly  for  them,  such  as  UnuU  Miruutt. 
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Potdiir  in  bit  bead  loon  at't^r  mt  the  door  left  ajar,  he  cried  out, 
'$uriiJle,  leave  me  tome  of  the  Rordeaiix.'  'Oh  J4'ar.''  t.M<i 
.Sunille,  <  ihe  bottle  it  tmpty  ;  we  driok  it  nil,  l>ut  I'll  go  to  thr  cellar 
for  another.'  'No,  no,  don't  trouble  jroursi'lf :  if  the  wide  is  ^fme, 
I'll  be  Mtisfled  with  the  chrsinuti.'  and  all  roareil  out  laiighinir  at  (he 
eiiivete  of  the  eiprewion. 

He  was  bleMed  with  the  power  of  being  able  to  turn  a!>ido  from 
th(  coniiderationa  of  his  debts  and  bis  barajnin^  diii|iates,  and  finding 
trijoTinent  in  pure  domestic  relations. 

Hv often  »pent  hours  pambolling  with  his  little  nieces;  and  when 
liit  »ister  scolded  liitn  for  losing  so  much  time,  he  woulil  on^we^, 
'i>rieoce!  I'elrarch  fher  nama  wa*  Laura):  if  I  don't  girv  inv  brain 
s  holiiUj  it  will  burtt.* 

Tiiough  the  toothache,  contracted  in  his  garret,  continued  to 
vinor  him,  he  still  persisted  in  not  allowing  one  to  be  pulU-d  out, 
*llrsing  that  wolves  never  eiriploved  denli^t.s  and  why  sIiduIiI  men  ? 

'You're  a  coward,'  said  his  sister,  'Coward,  indei'd  !  I  have 
jiiu  now  got  a  loose  toolh  ;  give  me  a  ftring  and  s<  e  if  I  don't  make 
It  flj."  The  string  was  got ;  and  he  proceeded  mildly  and  leisurely 
vitb  ibc  operntiou,  but  the  impatient  lady  seixlng  hand  an'l  string, 
gave  lata  such  a  cLucIc,  that  it  was  out  in  a  momeut.  '  Very  odd,' 
■id  he ;  'it  appears  that  I  was  only  using  a  sort  of  moral  furue.'  " 

Having  given  our  opinioa  on  tlte  waste  of  tin»c  cau<etl  by 
ilic  mo^t  barmless  of  works  of  fiction,  for  tlie  be^t  are  incrdy 
hannlesA,  our  readers  inaj  naturally  expect  strong  dcnunci- 
itions  BgfainsI  those  that  are  producid  with  an  evil  iittention, 
or  at  ail  evtiita  writttn  by  people  destitute  of  a  uionl  or 
rtligioas  seiist- ,  sue!)  as  llie  greater  number  of  Bulzac'ii,''^  of 
George  SaDd'!>,  tlic  one  novel  of  Voroii'sjond  nenrly  all  of  Sue's ; 
id  to  all  sucb  iudetd  we  bequeath  our  hearty  malediction. 
We  were  about  bestowing  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  pity 
the  unmanied  youu;;  Imlics  of  France,  for  the  easy  access 
'  :cy  enjoy  to  such  a  iniiss  of  evil  rcadiug ;  but  recollected  iti 
time,  that  owing  to  the  p<>coliarily  of  female  education  on  the 

•  ToBaliae,l)iuniu,Veron,  PlancheandSueinightbeapplied  the  re- 
■ark  of  Mirecourt  on  Tbeophilii  Oautier,  '  that  if  yea  state  any  thing 
h  bis  presence  «  bos«  truth,  or  accuracy,  or  proof,  rests  on  Chri.itinii 
»lhic«,  be  starc«  at  you  as  if  you  were  tittering  words  in  an  unknow  n 
tniwoe.'    We  obecrved  the  same  Mcnliaritv  aboot  Murger  when 
rading  bis  fie  dt  Bohime,  in  which  he  ezhif>it«  the  ordinary  pharos 
of  a«  eaivtecce,  pert'ectly  al>nunnal  us  for  as  the  recognition  of  chris- 
tiaa  priocipln  is  concerned.    He  recognises  good  nature,  endurance 
good  hotnour,  as  laudable  (jnalitine,  but  ne  sees  no  necessity  for 
onTMigt  under  any  circumstances.    If  bis  Grisetle  is  very  ineon- 
»taat,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  and  ehe  will  receive  punishment  in 
ibe  end  as  a  natural  coosequeucc  ;  bat  if  ibe  abides  with  her  student 
tbroacb  his  poverty,  as  well  aa  his  sttaaon  of  fair  weather,  she  ranks 
u  Uffh  in  Murger's  scale — as  Harriet  B\/ron  in  Richardson's.  His 
AdeUmc  Prolat  is  a  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  unobjeitionablo 
rtorr.    The  variation  in  the  moral  itaadard  of  works  by  the  sanio 

each  than  in  Englitn  works  of 
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Continent,  nearly  all  llicir  youth  bciu};  spent  in  oonTentoil 
pensionf,  the  mindu  of  (he  fair  |)cn«ioniiaires  cannot  be  tainted 
by  the  reading  of  unnttninable  works.  Again,  while  here  it 
home,  merchants'  or  shopkeepers'  daughters  are  paying  visit*, 
or  attending  morning  concerts,  or  adorning  their  persons,  or 
shopping,  their  sister?  in  the  French  cities  are  sitting  in 
hives  in  their  fathers'  counting  houses,  and  making  entries  in 
carious  folios  bound  in  rough  calf.  Again,  looking  on  the 
myriads  of  Lcliat,  Arfiurt,  Martini,  Delphinti,  and  Jeaana, 
lying  on  our  booksellers'  tables  in  their  bright  tinted  paper 
wrappers,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  or  thrrcabouts,  to 
any  young  lady  or  gentlcin.in  desirous  of  a  do?e  of  intoxi- 
cating poison,  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  the  youth  of 
our  up[)er  and  middle  ranks  are  so  much  belter  off  than  the 
corrcs|)ondiiigclasses  beyond  the  strait  of  Calais.  And  how  f»re 
our  folk  of  grimy  faces  and  hardened  palms,  when  the  week'i 
hire  and  the  day  of  rest  arrive?  Have  they  not  tranjlatious 
of  the  worst  French  romances  r  Have  they  not  the  edifying 
memoirs  of  that  darling  George  IV.,  and  have  they  not  penuj 
sheets  poiuoncd  to  the  core  with  the  rabies  of  unprincipled 
scribblers,  who,  striving  after  the  power  and  wickedness  of 
their  French  brothers  in  evil,  have  only  succeeded  in  securing 
the  bad  qualify. 

And  when  tavern  keepers  who  furnish  ardent  spirits  to  cus- 
tomers already  intoxicated,  when  those  w  ho  keep  dens  for  tltc 
destruction  of  the  health,  the  innocence,  and  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  youth,  or  those  who  sell  poison,  knowing  that  it  is  to 
be  applied  for  the  extinction  of  human  life, — when  any  or  all  of 
these  worthies  go  calmly  about  their  daily  occupations,  and 
enjoy  life  without  feeling  the  sting  of  conscience,  then,  bu'. 
not  till  tAen  may  the  writers,  the  publishers,  and  the  vendors 
of  evil  books,  think  they  are  leading  the  livca  of  Christian*, 
and  of  honest  useful  members  of  the  great  social  family.* 

*  Wo  subjoin  the  namet  of  some  works  lately  rome  under  our 
notice,  and  as  harmless  u  the  ordinary  run  of  English  noveU.  U* 
Manage  en  ProviHce,  par  Mme.  Leonie  Aunet,  La  J-lm  Ptrh. 
par  A-  dc  Pontmartin,  BtUe  Rutf,  par  Amed£«  Acbard  (thi«  lait  on 
*  friend's  report),  Adeline  P^vtal,  par  Henri  Alurger,  a»  before  loen- 
tioned,  La  Durketu  d'Hanspar,  and  Amour  et  Finamce,  par  EilniotiJ 
Texier,  TuUa,  Let  Afariagri  de  Paris,  Germaine,  and  Lt  Hat  da 
MwUignei,  par  Kdraond  About.  We  hope  some  day  for  the  pin- 
sure  of  presenting  to  our  readers,  a  few  »pecimens  from  tbc  fictioni 
of  tlii*  most  genial,  humoruus,  and  healthy-minded  writer. 
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Tif  Hand- Book  of  Oames,  /'<r.,  ^r.  Vi'ritten  or  Compiled 
by  Pro/ffsorsand  Amatrurs,  E«iiled  by  llcnrv  G.  Liohn. 
tondon :  Bohn,  1850. 

Mnn  i?  at  hf  art  a  ]Qrnniblor ;  piioli  has  Wn  tlie  opinion 
fifmany  deep  thinkers,  who  have  made  human  nature  their 
ftudy.  and  it  matters  not  whether  eards,  dice,  or  the  thou- 
?and-and-ftne  other  nuHh.'s  of  jranibling  which  e.\i?t,  from 
ih?  royal  pime  of  che^s,  plnye^l  in  the  princely  court,  to 
•he  lhiiribIo-rif»  and  triek-of-tlie-loop  at  the  rural  fair,  all, 
anil  each  in  tlieir  turn,  are  ganihhrs.  Nay,  is  not  our 
fterv  day  irafRe,  at  bo?t.  a  ppecies  of  piinhling,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  a  i»p<viilntion. 

Tlie  mo.et  wily  diplomatist,  whilst  intrij^iing  with  foi-eijim 
or  domestic  courts;  the  ablest  general,  marshalling  his 
tn'-nr.s  and  leadinfr  his  men  to  victory  ;  the  jndf»e,  on  his 
j'l'ik'ial  lx»nch  ;  the  ph'Riler,  Hdvoentin;j  his  client's  cause  ; 
fh»  doctor,  whilst  holding  in  his  hands  the  life  or  d<^alh  of 
I  pafii'nf  :  all  are,  more  or  less,  the  creiitures  of  cirenm- 
ffance,  and  guidts]  by  cbutice.  are  merely  gambling  for  the 
litn'rties,  properties,  or  lives  of  their  respeclive  udln  ieiif*. 

Tims,  whilst  man's  nobler  nature  is  inherently  specu- 
lative, can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  almost  natural  tendency 
to  gambling  in  our  social  relations,  when  recreation  com- 
bines with  emolument,  and  the  nobleman  on  the  turf,  or  the 
whist-player  at  his  club,  feels  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
tho  chances  and  changes  of  a  game,  lliongh  it  may  be  his 
•1!  dq>ends  on  the  issue.  Nor  is  gambling  confined  to  the 
Weber  circles,  or  to  the  middle  classes  ;  the  rustic  at  the 
Hfdpe  side  has  his  well-thurabed  pack  of  canls,  and  stakes 
kuall  with  as  true  a  spirit  of  gambling  as  the  higiiest 
BoWe  in  the  land,  aye,  or  tlie  king  on  his  throne.  .■\nd 
BOW,  that  wo  have  shown  how  strong  in  onr  nature  is 
the  love  of  play,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  <>'ivo  a  few 
iettils  of  these  tali.-»maTiic  bits  of  pa.^teboaru^ — Cards. 

Many  and  varioos  have  been  the  notions  conceived,  and 
the  opinions  given  as  to  I  lie  origin  of  canis,  some  clniming 
tbemasa  Baropean,  others  as  an  Kastem  invention;  Gf*r- 
many,  Spain,  >mnce,  and  England  have  each  their  adliCfvuts 
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in  asserting  that  to  them  wc  arc  indebted  for  this  mx^ik 
source  of  amusement,  and  much  as  we  would  be  iuclinedto 
claim  the  honor  of  originality  for  our  own  quarter  of  the 
plobe.  wc  must,  in  justice  to  Irutli,  admit  that  ourcnstcrn 
brethren  are  the  originators.  The  game  of  chess,  nearly 
the  same  in  its  principles  as  it  is  now  played,  was  fir?t 
devised  in  India,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fiOh  ccntiinr. 
The  similarily  between  the  chessmen  of  the  old  oriental 
game  and  the  court  or  coat  cards,  suggests  the  idea  that  to 
chess  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  cards.  In  the 
eastern  game  there  were  six  orders  amongst  the  chessmen, 
namely,  Schach,  the  king ;  P/urz,  the  general ;  Phil,  ibe 
elephant;  A,*pcnsuar,  the  horseman;  littch,  the  camel; 
and  Ihyilel,  or  liiydak,  the  footmen  or  infantry.  Thtre 
was  no  queen,  as  it  would  bo  contrary  to  the  notions  of 
oriental  propriety  to  introduce  a  woman  into  a  game  in 
which  the  stratagems  of  war  were  represented,  and  even 
after  the  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe,  the  pitHie  now 
called  the  queen  retained  '\\»  eastern  name  Fierge,  thon^ 
it  assumed  a  feminine  character.  Fierge  became  assimilated 
to  the  French  Vieiye,  a  maid,  and  finally  to  liame  theladv. 
The  other  pieces  have  also  undergone  a  change  in  t&e 
European  game.  Namely,  P/ii/,  the  elephant,  is  now  the 
Bishop  of  the  English,  and  the  Kol  or  Fou  of  the  French; 
Aspcn.tiiar,  the  horseman,  is  the  French  Cheoalicr,  and  the 
English  knight ;  Jiuch,  tlio  camel,  is  the  English  Jiook  or 
CaatU;  and  the  French  Tour ;  and  the  Bey  del,  or  Deydak, 
the  footmen,  are  now  the  French  Pions,  and  the  Elngliib 
J'afvns. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  queeti 
in  cards  as  in  chess.  Amongst  the  oldest  numeral  cards 
that  have  been  discovered  no  queen  is  to  be  foimd ;  nor  io 
the  Spanish  or  German  at  an  early  period.  In  the  Spanish 
the  court  cards  of  each  suit  were  ( Itey )  the  king,^'  Carallo) 
the  knight,  and  C Sofa)  the  knave  or  attendant.  In  the 
German,  C Kdniff )  the  king,  ( Ober)  the  chief  officer,  and 
( UnterJ  the  subullern.  The  Ilaliane  merely  added  the 
queen,  thus  having  four  instead  of  three,  namely. 
Jicina,  Catallo,  and  fantc.  There  was  another  very 
ancient  Indian  game,  called  Chaturaji  or  the  Four  Kinys; 
this  game,  which  reprosentwl  a  miuuc  battle,  was  played 
by  four  persons,  thus  shadowiug  forth  our  scientidc  gau>e 
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of  whiit.  Edwaitl  I.  filayetl  ihis  panie.  There  is  men- 
tiun  of  certain  monies  beifi;;^  apijru|iriiite<i  lor  the  kinjj'a 
uie  whilst  playing  at  the  Four  Ivinprs — at  least  it  has  icrii 
fo  staled  in  *Mr.  Anstis's  History  of  the  Garter.  'J ho 
assuiiiptioa  however  is,  tlmt  KJward  nnjuireil  a  knowkdg'o 
of  (Lis  g:ame  in  Syria,  having'  pjhmU  peveral  yeann  in  that 
country  when  Prince  of  Wale*,  whieli  is  ntiollicr  link  to 
tlie  chain  of  their  oriental  ori^'in.  Thoiifrh  this  frame  is 
pt'ncrally  eiipposed  to  have  been  chess,  still  it  but  marks 
the  close  alJinity  between  canhi  and  che^?,  as  the  nnmher 
Jour  ii  a  distinctive  symbol  in  ciinls,  fur  instance,  the 
honors  nre  four,  as  are  also  the  suits,  and  it  i?  a  well-known 
f»eU  as  authenticated  by  Mrs.  I'iozzi,  in  her  Iti  trosprclion, 

fubliihed  in  iMJl,  and  also  by  a  well-known  writer  in 
razer's  ilnguzine  for  Au<rust,  1644,  that  cards  were  pene- 
nlly  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Books  of  the  Four  Kinps. 
The  name  carJs  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  Irom  the 
word  Chatvr,  which  signifies  four  in  the  llindostanee  lan- 
)r»«pe;  some  have  supposed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
f  :»'in  word  Ch(xrt(p,  or  paper,  but  the  accredited  opinions 
-  oaj  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  associate  the  name 
"ith  the  number. 

The  name,  Naibe,  or  Naipes,  by  which  cards  were  lirst 
i'signsted,  both  by  the  Italians  and  L^panish,  is  by  some 
'itbors  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic ;  others 
kver  that  to  llindostan  we  must  look  for  its  orifrin,  as  the 
word  Na-eeb  sijrnified  in  that  country  a  viceroy  or  {rovernor 
wbo  ruM  over  a  certain  district  as  sovcn'i;j:n,  and  therefore 
H  the  Four  Kinpr^  was  the  acknowlcdjjed  name  for  chess, 
it  is  not  at  least  improbable  that  the  term  ^iaipes  was  so 
derived,  fie  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  cards  are  at 
Ibe  present  day  well  known  both  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
liU.  The  Hindoo  cards  bear  no  rescmldance  to  ours  in 
ditpe,  as  they  are  usually  circular,  and  are  evidently  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  identified  with  their  habits,  customs, 
4e.  The  number  of  suits  in  some  nacks  is  eij^ht,  in  others 
t«i ;  they,  however,  bear  a  similitude  to  the  earliest  known 
Earopean  cards  in  havinp^  no  queen,  the  two  court  cards 
hcinp  a  king  and  his  priiir  ijml  minister. 

\\ hilst  claim injr  for  IJimlosInn  the  invention  of  cards, 
we  must,  however,  premise  that  in  the  mu.S4-um  of  the 
Ea?t  India  Company  we  have  no  specimen  of  llindostanee 
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cards.    In  the  museum  of  Iho  Royal  Asiatic  Society  thert 
arc,  however,  three  packs,  one  consisting  of  t«n  mh*.  snd 
the  other  two  of  ei^nt  suits  cucli.     The  material  of  which 
thev  are  formed  appears  to  be  canvMe.  but  so  highly  tst- 
nisfied  as  to  feel  like  wood.    The  ti^ires  and  mark»  on 
these  cards  8p])car  to  bo  done  by  the  hand,  not  stoncillfid  or 
printed.    Judpiiijr  by  tliis,  one  would  suppose  card  painting 
an  ucknowledg'ed  profession  in  Uindostnn.     For  one  of  i 
those  pucks  au  uluiust  fabulous  origin  is  claimed  ;  it  con- 
sists of  eight  suits,  and  from  a  memomndum  by  wliicli  it 
is  accompanied,  the  following  information  may  be  obtained.  i 
Tiioy  formerly  belonged  to  a  Captain  D.  Cromline  Smith,  I 
to  whom  they  were  presented,  alwut  the  year  l.^lo,  by  a 
Dramin  of  Southern  India,  who  informc<l  Captain  Smith 
that  they  wore  an  heir-loom  in  his  family,  anu  were  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  he  was  not  sure  if  tbey  were 
perfect.    He  also  stated  that  no  one  at  the  present  d«y 
understood  them,  nor  wore  there  any  books  in  existence  br 
which  any  information  regarding  iiiem  could  be  gained. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  in  such  high  preservation  thtt 
the  Uramin's  story  appears  almost  incredible,  and  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  il  a  mere  legend  as  recards  the  very 
remote  nnti<iiiity,  nnd  from  the  costume  of  tlie  figures  and 
harness  of  the  animals  the  writer  of  the  memorandam 
assumes  them  to  be  of  llindo«tanco  origin. 

There  is  a  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Ilindo- 
etanec  cards,  namely,  that  they  wore  invented  by  a  favorite 
sultana,  to  wean  her  husband  from  a  habit  he  had  acquired 
of  pulling  or  eradicating  his  board. 

There  is  a  umrke<l  .similarity  between  the  oldest  Kuropeiii 
caids,  pri*6erved  either  in  public  libmrics  or  privatt;  coilec» 
tious,  and  those  of  liindostan.  As  the  marks  of  the 
European  suits,  cups,  or  clialices,  sword.s,  money,  and  clufae 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  four  principal  clnsKS 
in  tiie  Kuropean  state,  that  is,  churchmen,  swonlsmen, 
mouied  men  or  merchant.*,  nnd  club  men  or  hifx)urers ;  in 
like  manner  ain  the  four  groat  historical  castes  of  tb« 
lIin«kios  represented,  thus,  linimins.  priests ;  Chetrys*. 
soldiers  ;  \'«isyas,  tradesmen  and  artificers ;  and  SudrM, 
slaves  and  tlio  lowest  class  of  labourers. 

In  the  oldest  si^  iieilled  or  printed  European  cards,  whick 
are  about  the  fifleenth  century,  we  find  a  similarity  between 
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ibe  m&Hu  of  the  suite  und  the  Hiii(lu«tuTiee  cardi ;  tho 
former  were  bells,  he»ru.  Ivaves,  aud  acorns,  each  of  (h(M« 
have  mArks  in  cutnuion  with  the  eastern  cnrdi*  but  tli«> 
li«ut«,  and  no  where  can  we  |)«'rei)ive  any  corrcspomling' 
«vuibol  to  identify  the  ht-arta  as  being  derived  from  tliem. 
'the  diixuood  of  our  own  time  is  supposed  to  hare  had  ita 
origin  from  the  Caetrala  or  mystic  diamoad,  ivom  on  tLo 
brwist  of  Vichnou,  or  held  in  tlic  polm  of  his  hand. 

Pitying  cardi^  appear  to  have  beon  known  from  a  A'ery 
(ariy  date  in  (Jliina,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
iflTcnted  in  the  reign  of  Senm-ho,  in  1120,  for  tho  atnuse- 
m<at  of  bia  mijstresBea.  They  were  called  Che-poe,  or 
paper  tickets,  though  the  name  of  a  single  card  was  ^^/trn, 
I  tan.  Tiiough  Very  unlike  tho  carda  of  other  countrief, 
jet  the  form  of  the  diamond  ia  ncerlr  the  same  oa  that  on 
Ibe  Kiiropean  card  ;  the  Chinese  car^a  are  much  narrower 
tlian  ours. 

Tbe  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe  is  still  involveil  in 
mystery ;  there  is,  however,  a  well-grounded  inpposiiion 
that  they  were  known  early  in  the  Iburteenth  century,  if 
not  anterior  to  that  period,  as  many  aver.  It  is,  however, 
totbeiiticated  thjit  about  the  year  l3l)d,  Charles  Ponpart, 
treatorer  of  the  household  of  Charles  VI.,  of  Franco,  made 
in  entry,  ia  his  book  of  accounts,  of  a  Jeux  de  GtrUf,  tho 
name  still  retained  in  Fnwico  for  a  pack  of  cards.  ?*nmc 
aaihora  a-sscrt  that  canis  were  known  in  tho  eleventh 
century,  though  Juhn  of  fc^alisbury,  who  was  born  in  lha 
early  part  of  the  tweltUi,  makes  no  mention  iu  his  work, 
"  l)v  Nugij  Cnrialium,"  on  the  tritling  of  courtiers,  which 
aitrlit  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  in  use  at  that  periud, 
iii<jugh  the  fitlh  chapter  of  the  tirst  book  is  devoted  to  the 
aud  abuEc  of  gaming.  The  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Worcester,  held  in  1240,  interdicts  clergymen  from  parli- 
cjjiating  in  games,  such  as  dice,  king  and  fpieen,  A:c. ;  Uic 
l«t'.'-r  may  have  been  the  game  of  cards.  The  entry  in  the 
*anlrobe  account.s  of  I'^lwiird  I.,  we  have  recorded  betbre; 
ke  had  acquire<i  a  knowledge  of  chess,  or  the  game  of  th« 
four  kings,  in  the  ea*t  ;  thin  was,  however,  merely  an  iis- 
raaiption  of  the  Uon.  Dainos  Harrington,  in  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Auiiis's  •' nistory  of  the  (jarler;"  but  might  not 
Kdward  have  leurot  the  game  from  his  wife.  Kleanor  of 
'.'astile,  and  thus  give  to  ^pain  tlie  honor  of  introducing 
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them  into  England.  This  would  be  a  justification  of  the 
AbW  Rive's  tTieory,  that  cards  were  invented  in  S[«in,  and 
were  iiiiown  there  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
authority,  however,  from  which  he  has  derived  his  iuforma- 
tion  l8  rather  apocryphal,  beinp  a  French  tranalation,  by 
Gutery,  of  "  Guevara's  Epistles,"  who,  it  is  supposed,  inter- 
polated his  version,  and  assumed  that  a  general  prohibition 
of  gaming  must,  of  necessity,  include  cards.  We  mav, 
therefore,  suppose  that  many  of  tlic  earlier  accounts  of  tLe 
use  of  playing  cards  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are 
merely  the  iiiterjiolutions  of  the  wveral  translators  or  com- 
pilers who  made  them  in  good  faith,  neither  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  or  claiming  for  them  a  fabulous  antiquity; 
but  merely  i'rom  a  desire  to  supply  what  they  considered  sn 
omission.  Be  it  wliat  it  may,  it  furnishes  a  proof  thit 
cards  were  not  in  frequent  use.  at  all  events  either  in  France 
or  Spain,  at  the  period  in  whicli  tiicy  wrote.  In  the  "  M»- 
gosin  Pittoresquii,"  for  April,  1836,  an  illustration  is  given 
said  to  be  an  exact  copy  from  a  miniature  in  a  MriS.  of  the 
Cite  de  IHeu  translated  from  tit.  Augustine,  by  Raoul  de 
Presle  ;  the  translation  assumea  the  miniature  to  represent 
persons  of  distinction  playing  at  cards  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  proof  of  the 
date,  and  the  costume  represented  appears  to  be  more  like 
that  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  No  deduction  can  be 
drawn  from  the  kind  of  cards  tlicy  are  represented  as  plat- 
ing with,  as  there  is  no  definite  description  of  the  cards  used 
in  France  at  that  period. 

That  cards  were  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  year 
13U0,  has  been  averred  by  some  authors.  Ueneikcn.auotiog 
from  the  Guldin  Spil,  assumes  it  to  be  a  fact,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  being  in  general  use  for  at  least  a 
century  later. 

Now,  that  we  have  given  the  opinions  of  doubtful  authori- 
ties, it  is  but  fair  to  present  a  rcsumd  of  what  may  be 
depended  on  as  a  correct  history  of  cards  from  L'^US,  when 
they  became  more  generally  used,  a  period  to  which  popu- 
lar belief  has  even  attributed  their  origin.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  to  amuse  Charles  VI.  of 
France  during  his  lucid  intervale,  he  having  become  de- 
ranged from  uie  effects  of  a  sun-stroke,  in  KiSJ^.  But  this, 
it  appears,  is  only  a  popular  fallacy,  its  authenticity  being 
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mppflj  founded  on  an  entr}-  made  in  the  accounts  of  (/harlea 
I'oujiart,  treasurer  to  Charlea  tlie  VI.,  in  which  mention  ia 
ms'le  of  the  purchajte  of  three  pucks  of  curda  from  a  painter 
D&med  Jacquemin  GriMgunneur,  who  was  the  supposed 
inventor.  It  ia,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  cards 
were  not  in  general  use  previous  to,  or  even  at  that  period, 
uJ,  though  permitted  in  the  court  circles,  and  amongst  the 
hi^fiier  classes  in  society,  they  did  not  become  generally 
known  to  the  working  people  until  about  the  year  1397, 
wkn  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  them  on  working  days. 

Th  L' passion  of  Gambling,  however,  po  strongly  inht-rent  ia 
nuns  nature,  bocanie  so  powerful  at  this  period,  that  many, 
tware  of  their  weakness,  and  fearing  a  predilection  at  all 
times  so  fatal,  when  uureatrainedly  indulged,  made  voluntary 
I'lftlgee  to  refrain  from  this  vice.and  bound  themselves  to  the 
pavuient  of  certain  monies  in  cases  of  infraction.  The  tempc- 
ruice  niovemeut  of  our  own  day,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  60  woudrous  a  change  has  been  wrought  on  the 
miiids  and  characters  of  a  people  labouring  under  what 
might  be  termed  a  natwfial  vice,  and  in  a  great  degree 
br^ng  those  bonds  by  which  they  were  enthralled,  by 
pled|j;e8  to  refrain  from  a  passion  as  direful  in  its  conse- 
qaences,  and  we  might  add,  more  debasing  in  its  indulgence 
tiian  gaming,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  system 
idopted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Menestrier  records  that 
Amadeus  Vlll  ,  Duke  of  Savoy,  aflerwards  I'one  Felix  V., 
forbad  all  kinds  of  gaming  in  his  territory  ;  cards  were  per- 
mitted only  to  women,  with  whom  men  might  play,  provided 
tii«y  only  played  for  pins.  This  prohibition  was  issued  in  the 
rear  1430. 

Germany  appears  to  have  taken  the  I«>ad  in  card  making, 
when  pursued  us  a  regular  trade,  wlxich  was  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Froui  ^om.-'  rrronls  extant,  it  would 
appear  that  women  were  the  earliest  card  mukfrs  and  card 
painters.  In  an  old  rate-book  of  Nuremberg  the  name  of 
Margret  Kartavnalerin  is  mentioned,  year  143^.  Nurem- 
berg, Aoesburg,  and  Ulm,  appear  to  have  been  ihc  chief 
towns  in  Qerraany  where  car(l.<«  were  manufactured  in  the 
fiAfleuth  century.  Nor  did  they  contine  their  soles  of  these 
commodities  to  their  owu  country ;  tboydidako  a  large  export 
trade,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  against  the  Gennan 
etrd  makers  that  tne  order  was  issued  in  Venice,  prohibiting 
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the  introdnctiou  of  foreign  cards  into  the  city,  under  t 
pcnolty,  88  their  own  manufactnrcs  had  fallen  into  desnc- 
tnde,  in  conseqoence  of  their  importation. 

Thongh  it  lias  been  assnmed  that  wood  engmnng  had 
its  origin  in  the  practice  of  onCTnvin^  cords  on  wooti,  and 
was  thence  extended  to  sacred  and  other  Biibjecte,  this 
theory  is  by  no  means  authenticated,  as  cards  bearing  date 
]440  were  evidentlv  stencilled  :  and  the  circnmefnnce  alone 
of  fio  many  wonifn  can!  painters  employed  at  ^'nremlwrg 
between  14.'J3  and  1477,  is  an  irretrngaf)le  prr>of  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  they,  at  least,  were  not  wood  engravers. 
It  may  however  be  credited,  that  at  this  period  the  two 

Erofefl.*i<)ns  were  practised  by  the  snme  person,  something 
ke  barber-snrgeons. 

The  precise  period  in  which  wood  engraving  was  intro- 
duced in  Europe, or  in  what  country  it  was  practised,  is  still 
doubtful.  A  wood  enpmving.  bearing  date  141S,  was  f.aiil 
to  have  been  discovered  pasted  in  the  in.«ide  of  an  old  chojt, 
but  as  the  figures  were  supposed  to  have  been  changed,  tho 
genuineness  of  thf  date  cannot  be  voijciird  for.  The  subject 
of  this  cut  is  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  snrroirnded  l>y  fotir  female  saints,  namely.  St. 
Catharine,  St.  Barbara,  St.  Dorothy  and  St.  Margaret.  A 
facsimile  of  it  is  given  in  the  Athena?um,  for  the  4th  of 
October,  184.'>. 

TheSt.Christopher  in  Karl  Spencrr's  collection  which  l)earj 
date  141?;?,  ns  mentioned  by  Ueincken,  wn."  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  of  a  mnnnsrript  volume  in  the  library  of 
Huxhcim  near  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  within  fifYy  mile? 
Augsburg.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  Ileineken  also  oli- 
served  another  cut,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  same  sizc«.» 
St.  Christopher,  and  apparently  executed  about  the  same 
time.  The  volume  in  which  those  cuts  were  pasted  wn* 
bequeathed  to  the  conventby  Anna.Canoness  of  liuchaw.wbo 
was  living  in  1427.  Roth  those  engravings  ore  in  Eari 
Spencer's  collection.  There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  iu 
connexion  with  cards  related  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna: 
preaching  in  the  year  1424,  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Petronins  at  Bologna,  he  depicted  so  forciMj 
the  evils  of  gaming,  particularly  card  playing,  to  which  tho 
Bolognese  were  mncn  addicted,  that  liia  auditors  made  • 
large  fire  in  the  public  place,  and  threw  their  cards  into  it. 
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Apoor  card  maker  who  was  present,  seeing  liisinrnleonit'etliUB, 
as  it  were,  wrestedfrom  him,  ndilre^sed  tlte  saint  a."  lullows: 
"  FathtT,  I  have  not  lcame<l  any  oth<T  hn?incs3  than  that 
of  card-making,  and  if  that  is  taken  from  me.  you  deprive 
me  of  life,  and  my  dcptitute  family  of  the  nu-ans  of  support." 
Theeaint  replied  thus  to  hia  appeal,  "if  you  arc  at  a  lo?s 
bow  to  employ  your  talent  for  piunting  in  tlie  manner  best 
suited  to  gain  a  I'ortune,  paint  this  image  and  you  will  hav-? 
no  cause  to  regret  the  change."  Tliu.s  .«uy ing,  ho  drew  fort  li 
a  tablet,  and  traced  on  it  the  figure  of  a  radiant  sun,  with 
tbf  name  of  JesHS  indicated  in  the  centre  by  the  Jctter^ 
I. U.S.  The  card  painter  followed  the  saint's  advice,  and 
eventually  became  a  rich  man.  There  is  an  ohl  wood-cut 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  bearing  date  1404,  wliich  in 
thought  to  have  reference  to  this  anecilote,  as  tlie  saint  is 
lepresonted  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  symbol  he  recom- 
■oided  the  card  maker  to  paint.  Nor  was  Saint  Bernardin 
the  only  denouncer  of  cards  when  played  not  as  a  pastime, 
hot  u  a  mode  of  gambling;  several  other  holy  fathers 
preocbed  on  the  eame  subject,  and  with  like  success.  The 
Civil  Authorities  also  denounced  cards,  wliich  in  Germany, 
h«d  It  that  period,  become  very  popular,  and  some  of  tfie 
writers  of  tbat  day  mentioned  cards  as  a  game  at  which 
(gentlemen  might  play  after  dinner  or  supper  to  recreate 
'licir  minds,  and  to  improve  digestion,  fhc  progress  of 
card-playing  was,  however,  uninterrupted  through  the  sub- 
sequent centuries,  and  even  in  Englimd  during  the  reign  of  the 
ijurth  Edward,  we  have  mention  of  card  nuiking  asa  regular 
bosmefls  of  the  country,  but  whether  this  is  truth  or  fallacy  it 
u  however  an  admitted  fact  that  (hey  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Christmas  pastimes  at  that  epoch;  Heniy  VII.,  according 
to  Barrington,  had  a  passion  for  cards,  as  there  is  notice  of 
several  entrica  of  money  lost  at  cards,  in  hia  priv^  purso 
expenses.  Cards  was  a  common  ^mo  at  Henry  s  court 
too;  the  royal  children  indulged  m  this  recreation,  and 
Mirearet,  afterwards  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  hud 
li*r  nrst  interview  with  her  aiiianced  husband  whilst  engaged 
»t  cards,  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  to  fulfil  her  engagc- 
meot.  James  himself  indulged  in  this  pastime,  and  there, 
we  various  instances  on  record  of  monies  lost  by  him,  in 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  of  1332,  "  there  is  mention 
of  an  entry  of  four  French  crowns  given  to  Cuddy  the 
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Iiiprlis  Inter,  to  lotisf!  liis  cli«.'yne  of  gn>ti?.  «|uliilk  he  lial  ftt 
thccndisi ;  i,  e.,  to  reHccm  liie  chain  ot '^rniali?  which  ho  lo*t 
nt  canlf."  Rog^oi-j,  wiiotlicr  availinir  hiinsell'  of  a  po»'t'? 
li<'oiisc  or  not,  we  cniiiiot  aver,  hua  r  prescntod  C'oluinhna 
playinjr  ninis  in  liis  Hi  !»t  voynnre  o!  di^cuverv ;  tliis.  howi-ver. 
ia  not  niilikcly,  and  may  be  a  (art  rathfr  tfian  a  fiction  a*  it 
is  8nppo>!(>il  to  Im'.  It  has  hci-ii  ri'cordL'd  of  (.'utlK'rinc,  wile  of 
Ilcnry  Vlll.,  that  ainonfrsi  Imt  <»tli('r  aci't)Ui|)li.»hintnl9  fk 
could  j)lay  with"card*'.s  nr  dyci';"'  lldf.  however,  may  in  part 
be  aitrihiited  to  hov  Spaiiish'orijrin.  Henry's  daughter,  ibe 
Prinees?  Mary.  nUcrwards  queen,  waa  fond  of  cards,  as  there 
are  variuns  onirics  of  money  jriven  to  the  princes.*  for  tb»t 
purpose.  Itiiriiifj  Ilcnry  VreijJ!ii  cfird-jilayin}?  was  u  very 
general  nniir^enient  uinong.st  all  clas:>es,  ijotU  in  tln^ana 
and  C^cotland. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  introduction  of  cardij  into 
Ireland  anterior  (o  tlio  sistecnih  century.  t?[>eneer,  at  Uie 
lattiTeiid  of  that  century,  reprcF<'nl8  cards  as  a  couimon 
amncenient  in  the  sioulh  of  In  huid,  andone.  the  iudulpenfc 
of  wliieh  led  to  ever)'  iJjx'eiei?  of  dissipation  and  nieaimeap. 
The  favorite  pauie  in  Kimtv  wuhi  called  *' Onc-and-Tiiirty. " 
which  waij  siipjiosed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  trp;i.iiaL, 
as  a  <j:nnc  bo  di'siwafed  was  cusfoinury  in  fh.'jt  country. 

The  period  at  which  cnnis  were  used  tor  the  purposes  of 
divination  or  forlnne-tellinpr  in  Kurope  ia  not  precisely 
known.  It  i.^.  however,  auppofcd  that  such  practices  were 
customary  in  or  ahtmt  the  close  of  the  lifteeutli  ceuturv. 
The  {fypsies,  by  whom  ihi.-*  occult  science  was  most  j^cnerally 
praclii»e;l.  were  imdnubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin,  another  proof, 
if  |)n»of  was  wanted,  that  cards  nro  an  oriental  invention. 
This  Bpecies  of  juwrlinfr  or  conjurjng  had  many  votaria 
during  the  latter  portinn  of  the  sixl^^enth  eentnry  :  and  to 
the  nervous  or  weak-minded,  who  Bought  through  their 
b  iiiefnl  iuflHonce  to  divine  either  the  present,  pa.si  or  luturc. 
w  liaf  direful  cdnaenuences  have  tuo  oilon  en*ned.  BeciMO, 
an<[tfoinotim(s  lite,  iinvo  Ijeen  the  penally  paid  by  thoM  who[^<.' 
credulity  led  them  to  neck  through  such  unholy  intervention 
n  knowleilge  which  the  All-wise  Deity,  in  his  mercy,  con- 
cealed from  them  Nor  is  it  to  the  sixteenth  century  alone 
that  such  jirneticeg  have  liecn  conKned ;  hiu  it  not  been 
•  transmitted  to  our  own  enlightened  era  ?  have  we  not  at  the 
present  day  our  itinerant  inountebouks  playing  on  ll»e 
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credulity  of  simple  people,  aye,  and  uf  educated  ones  too 
wheo  imagination  ia  allowed  to  assume  tb*;  place  of  reason, 
and  the  lady  or  jrentluinan,  as  flie  case  may  k',  tliuuprh 
oatwardly  scolfing,  is  yet  inwanlly  believing;  in  tbo  magic 
mvweriesof  tbe  card-drawer.  We  do  not,  liere,  of  course, 
alfude  to  the  simple  feat!;  and  tricks  performed  by  the 
domestic  conjurer.  Who  is  it  that  will  not  at  intervals 
retrace  the  happy  period  when  first  initiated  into  the  mystic 
game  of  canl  playing,  or  the  still  more  attractive  hour 
wbea  some  young  companion,  lenrncd  in  the  occult  science. 
With  assumtd  witchcmtt  adroitly  divined  our  inmost 
tfcoughts,  and  knowingly  pointed  out  the  card  we  were 
thinking  of.  and  we  felt  an  almost  insluictive  ft;.r  of  one 
irho  to  our  crude  minds  seemed  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
diniiaiion.  Tliq  reminiscences  ol  boyhoo.l  would  Lie  irndci 
nut  Lere  weiv  we  not  drawing  a  line  ot  di-stinction  lielween 
Uie  use  and  abu>ie  of  a  simple  mode  of  auuii'cment. 

During  the  reign  of  Kli/,ab>'th,  who  was  iierself  a  card- 
plaver,  dramatic  and  satirical  representations  of  curda 
tpp'>ur  to  have  been  a  Christmas  pn:jtime.  In  this  art  \^e 
Uve  preceded  the  French,  who,  artistic  us  they  undeniably 
»re,  were  still  nearly  a  century  behind  liaud.  Riiiiero  was 
iJi'  game  in  vogue  during  Elizabetli's  reign ;  ilaii  waa 
Uuit  most  generally  played  in  James  I. ;  this  game  ajifieara 
to  have  been  played  with  fine  canis,  ami  like  our  dwn  old 
>ames  of  five-and-iwenty  and  five-nnd-fbrty,  the  five  of 
Inimpg,  called  the  five  fmgers,  was  the  best  card,  next  to 
wliich  was  the  ace  of  iiearta. 

Though  card-making  was  in  practice  in  England  in  I  bo 
fifteenth  century,  yet  some  authors  would  have  it  that  it 
*•«  not  io  general  use  during  the  reigns  of  EUzfibetli  or 
Jiaies.  Spain,  at  this  time,  claimed  the  privilege  of  maim- 
fucturing  cards  not  alone  for  its  own  country  but  in  a  great 
injure  ior  ours  also.  Jehan  VolaV,  or  according  to 
l«ber.  Jean  Volay,  wa»»  one  of  (he  most  celebrated  French 
ttiA  makers  of  the  ai.tteenlh  century  ;  there  are  ?omc  of 
ktt  manufacture  preserved  in  the  liibliolLeiiuo  Impei  iale, 
ttParis. 

From  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  the  "  Knave  of  lienrts." 
by  iSAmuel  Rowlands,  in  1*312.  it  would  appear  tlmt  cards 
were  at  that  time  very  generally  manufactured  in  England, 
ud  a  few  years  later  a  prohibition  was  issued  forbidding 
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1  he  importation  of  lureign  cards;  this  vras  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  [.  But  a  eadder  g^me  was  now  looming  in  the 
distance,  which  for  a  time  superseded  all  thoughts  of  play, 
and  when  canls  were  used  at  all  they  were  only  employed 
OS  a  medium  by  which  political  or  satirical  squibs  could  be 
proinulgiited.  We  had  also  at  this  time  scientific  conl-s 
8uppos*'d  to  be  invented  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  gram- 
matical knowledge,  but  which  united  amusement  to  iii- 
Btruction,  and  by  this  means  were  unobjectionable  to  tbe 
puritans  of  that  day.  There  were  also  the  practical  cards, 
ny  which  means  the  knowlcilgc  of  spelling,  writing,  and 
cyphering  was  imparted.  Cliarlos  II.,  however,  on  bis 
acceg.tion  to  the  throne,  completely  chungctl  the  course  of 
things,  and  if  his  predecessor  was  extreme  in  one  way.  fo 
was  Chnrles  in  the  other;  and  thus,  at  a  court  where  vice 
reigned  triumphant,  cards  were,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
in  groat  request.  During  this  reign  the  business  of  card 
making  increased  vastly  in  England ;  ingenious  nersons 
rendering  cards  a  medium  by  which  they  were  enabled  not 
alone  to  dilFusc  useful  and  entertaining  information,  but 
also  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement.  In  Franco  scien- 
tific or  geogniphicul  cards  assumed  a  higher  mnge  of 
thought  and  purpose,  and  were  devised  altogether  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  nobility,  embracing  the  study  of 
heraldry,  and  the  elements  of  history  and  geography  ;  in 
England,  however,  a  wider  scope  was  taken,  and  we  have 
records  of  cards  being  mode  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
conveying  instruction  on  various  subjects,  amongst  which 
were  politics,  history,  mathematics,  and  even  carving. 
About  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  pack  of  card* 
invented  at  Lyons,  in  which  the  aces  and  knaves  were  re- 
pri'SJMited  by  the  arms  of  certain  nobles  and  princes  ;  this  na- 
turally gave  otl'enco,  but  as  the  insult  wasnotthrougb  design, 
but  purely  through  inadvertence,  the  inventor  was  pardoned, 
and  nis  plates  restored  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
change  them  into  princes  and  chevaliers  Nearly  aboaitbo 
same  period  a  pack  of  cards  waa  engraven  in  lijigltod. 
with  almost  a  similar  design,  the  court  cards  of  each  suit 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  or  of  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Kurope.  For  instance,  the  King  of  Clubs  bore  the 
heraldic  arms  of  the  Pope.  The  King  of  Hearts,  that  of 
England.    The  King  of  Diamonds  represented  the  sove- 
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reign  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Spmlos  tliat  of  France : 
thequeena,  knaves  (or  princes  as  tliey  were  called),  un.i 
ACf9,  represented  the  other  European  powers.  Another 
pack  of  heraldic  cards,  which  had  merely  reference  to  En'r- 
land,  was  invented  about  this  period  .'in  this  the  noblea 
were  represented,  each  according  to  their  gnide.  by  the  high 
or  low  cards.  As  a  description  of  the  annorial  bearings 
was  necessary  in  order  to  play  with  heraldic  cards,  the  game 
did  not  become  popular,  and  outlived  neither  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  nor  the  llevolution  iu  England. 

Carils  were  used  at  this  period  for  all  [mrposes  of  in- 
etruction  as  well  as  amusement ;  thus,  learning  made  easv 
WM  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Cardinal  Mazariu  gets  the 
credit  of  suggesting  cards*  as  a  mode  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  Louis  XI\  .,  when  a  child.  Thus,  geogniphv,  his- 
lory,  grammar,  and  all  the  other  a<ljimets  to  learning',  were 
imbibed  by  the  royal  youth  as  a  recreation,  rather  thim  a 
laborions  study. 

In  Anne's  reign,  and  that  of  George  the  First,  satirical 
and  emblematic  cards  were  nmch  in  vogue.  Various  were 
the  subjects  selected  for  the  latter ;  love,  however,  generally 
bore  the  sway,  and  each  card  had  a  symbolic  njolto.  The 
fiitirical  cards  were  similar  in  design,  only  different  in  teu- 
nency,  as  the  mottoes  were  as  kecnlv  pungent  on  one,  as 
tbcy  were  sweeUy  amorous  on  the  other. 

Books  containing  instructions  for  plaving  at  cards  were 
first  published  in  tlw  seventeenth  century,  but  from 
Ijieir  very  earliest  publication  down  to  the  present  dav,  all 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  even  by  our  own  IJfoyle, 
could  not  supply  the  same  instruction  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
ihe  practice  of  card  playing  it.-^elf  imparts.  No  book  Icarn- 
on  that  subject  at  least,  can  compete  with  that  of  the 
tifxricnced  and  practical  canl  playf  r. 

Whist  or  Whisk,  as  it  was  originally  called,  though  a 
popular,  was  by  no  means  as  fashionable  or  scientific 
a  game  iu  its  eai-lier  days  as  it  has  uincc  become.  It  wa.s 
then  played  with  what  are  called  Stvabicrt;  this  term  origi- 
nated moat  probably  iu  the  custom  which  then  prcvailed, 
which  a  player  holding  in  his  hand  certain  curds  was 
entitled  to  take  up  a  share  uf  the  stake,  independent  of  the 
JMue  of  the  game,  and  thus  in  seamen's  parlance,  clearing 
'he  deck,  or  swabbiug.  as  it  was  called.  6wifl  represents 
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clerfrvmen  at  llmt  prriod,  as  fond  of  WMj>k  and  Snrahhm. 
Wliislv,  however,  did  notiittaiii  its  liipli  posilioti  until  alwnl 
h»If  a  coiiturv  njro,  wln-ii  n  set  of  (yentleiiien  who  I'reqiu'nied 
the  crown  coilee  house,  in  Ucdford  How,  and  who,  under  the 
scientific  instructions  of  Kdmund  llovie  (Sent,  whose  tn«- 
tise  on  Whist  was  at  tliat  time  published  bv  ThnniM 
Orfltornn,  tit  liniy's  Inn,  uttninod  for  it  the  pron(i  pre-cmi- 
neuee  it  .-itill  nuiintains  over  all  pnmes.chiss  alone  excepted. 

Alexander  ThoMipinin,  in  his  "  llumonrp  of  Whist,"  has  in 
the  prologue  thus  commemorated  both  the  gentlemen  and 
their  scientific  instructur — 

"  Wlio  will  believe  thot  man  could  e'er  exist, 
Who  spent  near  half  an  a}j;e  in  studying  Whist; 
Grow  irrev  with  calculation, — Labour  hard  ! — 
As  if  Life  9  business  cenli"cd  in  a  card  I 
Thai  such  there  is,  let  mc  to  those  aiipcal, 
Who  with  such  lib'-ral  hands  rowarti  his  zeal, 
Lo !  Whi.si  ho  makes  a  science ;  and  our  Peers 
Deign  to  turn  srliool-hoys  in  tlieir  riper  years  ; 
Kings  too,  and  \'iceroys,  proud  to  play  the  game, 
I)i  vour  hi^  learned  page  in  quest  of  l  ame, 
Willie  lordly  Sharpers  dupe  away  at  White's, 
And  scarce  leave  one  poor  cull  for  common  bitca." 

The  sub.stitulion  of  the  term  Whist  for  its  orginal  name, 
Whisk,  has  evidently  reference  to  the  eilence  fiecessary  to 
be  obocrved  whilst  playing  the  game.  Dr.  Jolinson  coin- 
cides in  this  opinion;  and  the  writer  of  sn  article  in  the 
Foreign  (Quarterly  Review  ossumoB  that  the  name  had  it» 
origin  in  tlio  "  Irish  pliraae.  Whisht,  or,  be  fjuiet.''  The 
term  however,  bears  its  own  interpretation,  and  is  evidently 
intfuikd  to  eiijuin  silence. 

Whisk  and  !!?waljl)er9  was  the  same  as  the  still  older  game 
of  Uulf  and  Honours.  Tiie  reason  assigned  for  the  nnixtpn- 
larity  of  tliese  games  amongst  the  higher  or  court  circles 
fi-om  the  ivign  of  Charles  II,  to  that  of  George  II.  i?as- 
Buuu  d  to  have  been  the  covert  ridicule  they  were  supposed 
to  cast  on  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  time. 

In  the  reigji  of  Queen  Anno  card  pl.iyuig  was  at  its 
Ecnith  in  all  civilized  Lurope.  In  England  it  was  both 
fashionable  and  jiopular.  <.)nibrc  was  the  favorite  game  of 
the  ladies,  piquet  of  tlu'  geniieinen ;  whist  at  that  period 
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aKondeJ  no  higlier  than  llio  grade  of  coniitrjr  P^juinv. 
iVj* immortalized  ombre  in  liis  "  }\u\><:  ofllic  Lock  ;"*  thia 
Liime  wai  evidently  tlie  one  most  in  lavour  at  tliia  cpucli. 
DiiriRjr  by  far  the  greater  portion  ol'  tlio  "  Geor|.'iaii  Era," 
carJ-nvrre  laiioli  in  Tiigne  :  iSeyinoiir's"  Court  {Juniestcr," 
wn;tin,  accoiiliiig  to  the  titlc-iiagc,  for  tliu  u.-e  of  tlie 
>mevs6L-i,  vroi  publiihcd  in  the  early  jmrt  of  George  tlie 
"ifjt'j  nign,  and  was  intended  for  llio  in.struction  of  tlic 
I  s'ljjlitorj  of  George  Prince  of  Vt'ules,  nUerivanU  Geoi-go 
I.   Ili3  <Iescriptiona  of  Ombre  and  I'iipiet  were  most 
fc'uWute,  but  at  Cbess  lie  was  cvidontly  at  fault,  Ibougli 
t|j9  tiil<i-pag('  of  tliid  work  n.sinme.^  it  to  have  been  altogether 
ir,!.TiJ..Hl  for-tbe  royal  circle,  yet  the  preface  admits  that  it 
tmi.nu'cd  a  wider  range,  and  llio  author  acknowledges  that 
LeLul  bot^n  induced  to  compile  it  fur  tlie  fashionable  world 
Jt  large,  ganung  being  so  much  in  vogue  at  tlie  time,  that 
•3  Ba-urato  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  considered  a  test 
<«f  jvnlility. 

I'liring  that  epoch  gambling  waa,  in  every  plia?e  of  life, 
111?  onU-r  of  the  day  ;  whether  in  private  pa.slime  or  public 
ji-bbin;;.  a  spirit  of  speculation  poruadi-d  all.  The  Cjoutli 
bubble  and  various  other  t^ehemis  arose  and  f*.-11,  with 
tU;  fjtne  rapidity  as  every  u topi au  jtig^^le,  no  matter  in 
»Litce!i  ury  concocted ;  and  the  promoters  with  their  dupes 
t-ac'a  appropriately  caricatured  by  a  pack  of  cards 
»iii''lj  was  i.ssu.fd  in  1*01.  About  the  fame  tim<;  a  set  of 
<wi'-';Uure  cards  was  i>ublished  in  IlollauJ.  ridiculing  the 
jluiii^ipni  i>cliome.  .vbout  t'lo  vear  17  j7,  lloyle's  "  Tica- 
t.H'  on  \Vhist"  was  publiahei,  and  was  receive  1  with 
oaiverral  and  marked  approbation,  particularly  amongst 
tlieeiiicof  the  club-«,  who  formed  thoinsL-lves  into  coteries 
<^  M  ejcluiivc  character,  not  merely  lor  the  piiri)oses  of 
iai£'rcoiiri=e,  but  in  onkr  to  indulge  their  ])dssion  lor 
'liiit,  which  ut  that  period  attained  a  celcbrily  it  has 
iDsi'itiined  »ip  to  the  present  period. 

Tiiis  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  the  halcyon  days 

Ut>«u  Nash,  when  Cibher  was  po<'t-hnuvate,  wln  u  tlie 
pards,  the  pride  of  tlic  army,  were  the  hei-oes  wc  see 
RpRMDted  in  llogartiiV  "  JIarch  to  Finchley,"  and  when 
weh  itatesmen  os'linbb  DoiMington  had  tlie  "entree  by  the 
'•ck  stairs  both  at  L-ic  ^ter  House  and  at  8t.  James's. 

Even  the  meniorH  of  tins  age,  both  spiritual  and  prolans, 
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eccm  fo  have  been  imbued  with  the  frivolity  of  the  time,  and 
to  have  had  a  taint  of  the  prevailing  vices  pen-ading  eten 
their  efforts  at  correction.  John  Wesley,  the  preacher,  ind 
Richanlson,  the  novelist,  though  each  in  his  way  Httempt- 
iug  If  formation,  still  wrote  and  spoke  in  a  spirit  wliich,  in 
our  time  at  least,  would  be  considered  too  tolerant. 

Bath,  or  as  it  has  been  designated  the  City  of  the  Sick, 
became,  under  the  reigti  of  Beau  Nash,  a  fashionable  resort 
for  the  gay  and  frivolous ;  he  was  the  maaler-epirit  by 
which  all  the  little  world  of  fasliion  congregatod  at  thu 
cliaming  watering-place  seemed  to  be  ruled.  The  Be»n 
was  by  nature  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  fraugbt 
with  pleajjure,  and  in  which  he  was  so  admittedly  the 
yL^  caterer  to  the  happiness  of  others  ;  he  was  an  adept  in  ibe 

science  of  flattery,  and  could  administer  it  most  adroitlv  to 
a  duchess,  whilst  affecting  to  reprove  her,  and  couli  » 
cajole  tho  little  would-be  tine  ladies,  as  to  persua  le  tliem 
they  were  honoured  by  his  condescension,  whilst  drawinp 
them  out  for  the  amusement  of  real  ladies.  His  princi|)al 
tact  was  displayed  in  bringing  parties  together  who  were 
desirous  to  be  acquainted,  or  whose  tastes  assimilated. 
His  dress,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  particularly 
odd  ;  he  wore  a  large  white  hat,  cocked,  the  buckle  of  hi* 
stock  before  instead  of  behind  ;  and  defying  even  the  most 
.  |,.  bracing  nir  his  waistcoat  was  imbuttoned  to  display  tk 

'^■Sf*  bosom  of  his  shirt.    He  drove  six  greys,  and  when  he  went 

in  state  to  the  rooms  was  always  attended  by  a  numerouj 
escort,  and  a  band  of  music,  generally  composed  of  Krencb 
horns. 

There  was  a  marble  statue  erected  to  his  memory  on  hii 
death,  which  took  place  in  1701,  by  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  throng^ 
his  means.  The  statue  was  placed  in  the  pump-room, 
between  those  of  Newton  and  Pope  ;  this  remarkable  posi- 
tion was  animadverted  on  in  a  witty  epigram  by  his  frieoJ 
Lord  Chesterfield : — 

"  The  Statue,  placed  these  busts  between, 
Gives  Satire  all  its  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 
But  Folly  at  full  length." 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  a  constant  habitue,  at  Bailu 
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wl«re  he  indulged  in  play  with  a  Mr.  Lookup,  one  of  the 
luoit  notorious  professional  gamesters  of  the  day  ;  biiliui  dd 
was  also  a  faTorito  ainui^enient,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
I/x>kupwa3a  proficient  in  all  those  games  ;  the  money  which 
be  had  at  various  times  won  from  Ijonl  Chesterfield  at 
i'iqaet  he  expended  in  building  some  houses  at  Uatli,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  noble  pigeon  he  had  so  well  plucked,  he 
humorously  called  them  "  Chesterfield  Row."  Lookup, 
however,  got  into  a  scrape  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
him ;  he  was  accused  of  unfair  play  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  lost  heavily  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  law  pro- 
ceeding attendant  on  the  matter,  he,  through  the  blundering 
of  his  attorney  involuntarily  committed  perjury  for  which  he 
wtu  convicted,  and  merely  escaped  the  pillory  owing  to  a 
fiaw  in  bis  opponent's  indictment,  lie  is  said  to  have  died 
with  cards  in  nis  hand,  whilst  playing  at  his  i'avorite  ^me 
of  humbug,  which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  remark  of  l"oole, 
that,  "  Lookup  was  humbugged  out  of  the  world  at  last." 

The  reign  of  George  I  i .  was  remarkable  as  an  era  of  vice, 
of  which  gaming  tooK  the  lead,  and  though  Colley  Cibber 
sipped  his  wine  at  the  table  of  "  my  lord ;"  and  the  great  old 
Simnel  Johnson  behind  a  screen  in  Caves'  back  shop  eagerly 
devoors  a  plate  of  meat,  which  the  thoughtful  book-seller  has 
Knt  him  from  his  own  table,  still  might  be  seen  a  batch  of 
g&mbling  senators  hurrying  down  to  the  house  from  the 
club  at  White's  to  record  their  votes  against  gambling, 
whilst  fresh  from  the  act  of  indulging  in  the  vice,  against 
which  their  censure  was  thus  passed. 

This  disgraceful  inconsistency  was  cleverly  shown  up  in 
an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Letter  to  the  Club  at 
White's." 

The  gaming  pronensities  of  Lord  Anson  the  circum- 
navigator were  keenly  satirised  in  a  series  of  htimorous  an«l 
>rauaing  prints  levelled  at  the  time  against  the  ministry, 
Anson  being  a  member  of  both  the  ministry  and  the  cluo. 
The  gamesters'  coat  of  arms  is  represented  in  the  same  series. 
The  shield  is  charged  with  cards,  dice,  and  dice-boxes,  and 
is  surpDunded  by  a  chain,  from  which  hangs  a  label  inscribed 
"  Claret,"  Supporters,  two  knaves.  Crest,  a  hand  holding  a 
dice-box.    Motto,  '*  Coa  it  Amor  Nummi." 

The  passion  for  gambling  increased  rather  than  decreased 
duringtheearlior  part  of  the  reigri  uf  George  III.  Preachers 
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were  loud  in  tlieir  deniinciutioiiB  of  tliia  vice,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nell,  mnster  of  the  Teri)|>lt'.  i.s  ri  ]iurte(l  to  have  with  h'u  own 
hund  plnml  uuU«-r  tlie  kiiockt  r  ol  Mr.  Kox'«$  door  a  vrry 
miiinutcd  sermon  in  wliic-h,  whiUt  iiouiii'iiig  (iAMi.si;  aud 
u.^MDLBR^,  he  levelled  iii§  sUni'is  o{ieiily  at  the  great  man 
hiiiim>lf. 

\'ariona  species  of  cards  have  been  rcprescnlcd  as  belong- 
ing to  diHt.rcn(  pcrlod.s ;  tlie  two, however,  most  writieu  about 
have  been  the  Taim-chi  or  Tarot*.  and  those  contistiiig  uf 
the  i'our  suits,  wliich  are  in  ouniuion  mm:  throughout  Eurofie. 
Some  suppose  the  Taroeclii  canis  to  have  been  of  Egyptian 
origin,  whilst  others  at^unie  them  to  have  been  theiuveiuiun 
of  Jucf|ueiniu  Gringonneur  lorthe  amuseiueut  of  the  lunatit, 
King  l,liarlf.-*  VI.    An  liuliauofthe  fineeuth  century  aleo 

fetd  the  credit  of  origiiiaiing  them  at  Bologna;  a  pack  of 
arota  is  at  present  ui'ed  in  France  similar  to  tl)o.-je  deicrib(>d 
by  tl»  jwritor?  of  the  sixte<  nth  century ;  it  consints  of  i?evt  uiy- 
eight  cards,  and  four  suits,  the  marks  of  which  are  ewonli, 
cap."?,  baton.<!  and  money. 

Theearlii'.it  known  specimens  of  what  are  called  theTaroa-hi 
cards  are  thoso  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  at  I'arta, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  tlie  three  packs  painted  tor 
Charles  I'M'.i.  They  originally  belongfnl  to  Mom.  de 
Gaignieros,  governor  to  the  jmind-chiUin-u  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  wlio  bequeatlied  tlK  ui  with  his  entire  coUeclioii  of  pri»t« 
and  drawings  to  tbc  king  iu  1711.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  thus 
alludes  to  them  in  an  account  of  a  journey  he  took  toParii 
in  IG'JS  :  "  1  waited  upon  tlie  Abliot  L>roinc  to  visit  Mons. 
Guanieres  (de  (Jai^jrnii  resj  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Hostel  de 
Guise.  One  toy  1  took  particular  notice  of,  a  collection  of 
playing  cards  for  iJUU  years.  The  oldcr^t  wei-e  three  times 
bigger  than  what  are  now  u.-cd,  extremely  well  limnuHl  and 
illuminated  with  gilt  borders,  and  the  pasteboard  thick  and 
lirm.  but  there  was  not  a  complete  set  of  them." 

Mons.  iJiicheano  in  his  "  Ub-sorvations  sur  los  Cartes  i 
jouer,"  published  in  the  "  Annuiiirc  Ilistorique"  fur  the  year 
l.'?."J7,  ihn^  writes,  "  there  an;  seventeen  of  ihem,  and  there 
can  scarcely  br-  a  doubt  of  their  having  formed  {>urt  ol  a  «et 
of  what  are  called  Tarocchi  cards,  w  liich  when  coujplet*, 
consisutl  of  lifty.  They  are  painted  on  paf)er.  in  the  nian- 
ner  of  illuminations  in  old  mnimsoripts.  on  a  gold  gronnd. 
which  in  in  other  parts  inarki-il  with  ornamental  lines,  formtd 
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bv  meane  of  points  sliplitiv  prirkod  into  the  compcisifion 
upon  which  the  gilding  if  fiiid.  Tliny  are  BurrouiKlod  \i\  n 
border  of  silver  gilding,  in  which  there  is  also  w»eti  unm 
ment.  formed  in  tlifsame  manner,  bv  moans  of  poinfe.  re- 
pre-enling  a  kind  of  scroll  or  twi-iteil  ril>and.  f*omi' parts 
of  the  embroidery  on  the  vestments  of  the  diliereiit  lijfiired 
are  heightened  with  gold,  while  the  weapons  and  armour 
are  covered  with  silver,  which,  like  that  on  the  borders.  Ims 
tor  »he  mo.<t  ])art  become  oxvdized  throtigli  time." 

The  ancient  Tarocchi  cnnls  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
intendwl  for  gaue.4  of  chance,  but  rather  of  instruct  i<m.  In 
this  game,  consisting  of  five  classes,  wo  tind  tlio  planets 
represonting  the  celestial  system,  the  virtues  which  eonsti- 
lotc  the  baf^is  of  all  morality,  the  sciences,  the  muses,  and 
finslly,  the  several  conditions  of  lilo  in  which  imn  may  be 
pUrt-d,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowe.-t  position. 

The  oldest  sjiecimens  of  undoubtfd  playing  cards  :ire 
either  stencilled  or  engraven  on  wood,  and  Judging  l.y  the 
«ylc  of  their  execution  one  would  take  them  to  have  been 
fiecnted  early  in  the  titleenth  century. 

The  invention  of  cards,  with  the  suits  now  in  lue,  has 
been  claimed  by  the  French,  as  also  the  substitution  ol  the 
qnei>n,  as  a  second  court  card,  instead  of  a  male  figuro.  This 
aminiri'ment  has  been  considered  by  several  French  writenj 

t^-jiical  of  the  gallantry  of  their  nation.  The  French  were 
ilio  '.be  tirst  who  gave  historical  names  to  their  court  cards, 
thongh  the  conrt  cards  were  named  us  follows  in  the  time  of 
I'ere  Daniel ;  we  have  this  moment  before  ua  a  pack  of 
French  cards  bearing  precisely  the  same  names  and  (ievices  : 

Suit.  Kin(/s.  Queens.     Yuhh  or  Knaves, 

Ci£UB.  CUAKLEMAGNK.  JLDITII.  LAllIUK. 

UaBEAC.  f.l;£*AU.  HAClIliL.  UECTOn. 

TRBtLB.  ALEXANDEn.  AU«INB.  LASCELOT. 

PigCK.  liAVIb.  PALLAS.  IIOUIEB. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  these  names  were  changed, 
iWkuigs  were  Holonion,  Augustus,  (.'lovis.and  C'onttaiitine ; 
arm  the  queens.  Elizabeth,  Dido,  Clotilde,  and  "  Pantulisea;" 
wliiUl  the  knaves  had  no  particular  names,  but  were  desig- 
nated fn>m  their  oltice,  and  all  thu  character*  were  in  Uio 
••njtome  of  the  period. 

Perf>  Oaniel  gives  a  raithcr  romantic  explanation  of  the 
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euitfl  and  titles  by  which  they  arc  designated  ;  the  ac«,  u 
taking  prcceiUuice  in  the  game  of  piquet,  he  asaame^  to  re- 
present money.  The  treflc,  or  clover  plant,  which  abound* 
in  the  meudowa  of  France,  denotes  the  rich  and  fertile  spot 
where  a  wary  general  should  encamp,  in  order  to  proride 
forage  for  his  anny.  Piques  signified  magazines  of  anus 
which  ought  to  be  well  stored.  Thecarreaux  were  aspeciw 
of  heavy  arrows  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and  which  were  m  ' 
culled  from  their  heads  being  squared.  Cu-urs — hearti—  ' 
signified  courage  auionget  commanders  and  soldiers.  ' 

David,  Alexander,  Cse^ar,  and  ( 'harlemagiie,  are  at  the  hetd 
of  the  four  suits  of  piquet,  as  representing  prudent  and  ei- 
perienced  leaders.  Pere  Daniel  seems  to  have  discovenni 
in  Argine  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  anagram  of  Regina,  and 
at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Mary  of  Anjou.  wiff 
of  Charles  VII.  is  intended.  Rachel  represcnta  Agnes  f^orel, 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  is  sliadoirt^ 
forth  by  the  chaste  and  warlike  Pallas.  Judith  is  not  the 
Jewish  heroine,  but  the  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

David  he  typifies  as  (.'harlea  VII.,  from  a  seeminu;  simi- 
larity in  their  acstinies ;  Charles,  like  the  king  of  old,  hav- 
ing been  persecuted  by  his  father,  or  rather  by  bis  father'* 
wife,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  is  proscribed  and  disinheritetl,  but 
aAcrwards  regains  his  kingdom :  whilst  the  restless  aD>i 
wicked  character  of  his  sou,  Louis  XI.,  ia  emblematic  of 
Absalom's  revolt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  packs  or 
seta  of  cards  were  engraven  on  copper ;  as  those  cards  were 
necessarily  of  high  price,  they  were,  of  course,  meant  for 
the  wealthier  classes.  Mons.  Leber  avers  that  these  cards 
were  not  intended  for  play  ;  however  correct  or  incorrect 
that  opinion  may  be,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
available  as  playing  cards,  having  the  same  number  of 
suits  as  the  ordinary  playing  cards  of  the  period,  and  being 
in  every  respect  arranged  for  play.  Mons.  Leber's  notion 
concerning  ihem  was  imbibea  from  the  idea,  that  as  ther 
were  colourless,  they  were  consequently  unsuitable ;  they 
were,  however,  so  well  defined,  that  this  objection  becomes 
merely  an  erroneous  supitosition. 

The  form  of  these  cards  was  circular,  and  each  suit  con- 
tained four  court  cards,  namely,  a  king,  queen,  squire,  and 
knave;  the  four  aces  formed  one  plate;  the  highest  of  lb' 
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numeral  card*  wjis  tlie  uine,  there  being  no  ten  in  ttie  imck, 
iJie  jvjpective  number  of  each  being  marked  at  tlio  to[>,  in 
Arabic  cvphcrs,  and  at  the  bottom  in  Roman  numerals.  At 
the  botloiei  also,  were  the  letters  T.  W.,  euiiposoU  to  have 
been  intended  as  the  initials  ol'  the  engraver. 

Breitkopf,  in  his  "Emiviiry  into  the  Origin  of  Playing 
Cards,"  mentions  a  pack  engraven  on  copper,  consisluig  ol 
fifty-twocards;  each  of  the  four  suits.'containingaking.  fjut-en, 
Tilct  or  knave,  as  wetermit.togetherwithtcn  numeral  cards. 
Tie  marks  of  the  suits  were  swords,  clubs,  (proper  not  tre- 
fi^i),  cups,  and  pomegranates.  The  latter  mark,  substituted 
f' :  hat  of  money,  waa  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
ftrtiit  aa  a  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
ue  Kttir,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  Joanna, 
-ittii^'hter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
~  Ml.  who  on  their  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
. .  i4y7,  adopted  the  Granada  or  pomegranate  as  one  of 
liieir  badgea.    The  carda  are,  however,  anmistakcably  of  that 

Snoii,  and  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  Israel  van 
ccktri,  who  was  a  subject  to  Philip,  being  a  native 
of  BocLoU;  Philip  having  inherited  the  Netherlands  m 
r^bt  of  hia  mother,  Mary  of  Burgvmdy. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  pack  of  those 
«nla  nearlv  complete,  which  are  supposed  to  have  beenen- 
pnven  by*  Israel  van  Mecken  the  elder.    The  German 
ctfds  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  very  highly  embellished, 
ind  ornamentation  of  even  a  grotesque  kiud  was  frequently 
rntroduced  at  the  caprice  of  the  designer.    BcUs,  one  of  the 
liblemsin  vogue,  was  borrowed  from  the  Indian  cards,  as  it 
well  authenticateti  that  this  symbol  was  of  oriental  origin, 
e  use  of  bells  in  the  eaat,  whether  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
iwn,  or  88  a  means  of  diversion,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  female  dancers,  or  as  they  are  called  the  Baladins,  have 
tlw  1^  ornamented  with  amall  bells,  which  they  shake 
when  dancing ;  girdles  formed  of  beUa  are  worn  by  infa"'* 
without  any  other  clothing ;  and  sometimes  a  smgle  bell 
suffice*.    This  bell,  though  itcontainsa  viper's  tongue,i8or- 
aamcntal  rather  than  degra*ling,  a«  might  be  supposed,  and 
i«  occasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  to  some  cue  he  wishes 
to  compliment.    Bells,  were  tmnsmitted  from  the  Ucbrewa 
to  the  Arab«,  and  were  in  these  countries  as  in  India  a 
mark  of  distinction.    The  Arabian  princesses  wore  golden 
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ritig:s  Oil  ilieir  fin<;fr8,  to  which  little  bells  were  ^agponded. 
also  amid  the  tresses  of  iticir  hair  that  liicir  superior  rank 
mif2:ht  be  known  and  they  receive  due  homage.  In  Europe  , 
bells  have  aNo  been  ritgurdud  its  oriiauientnl.  and  were 
worn  by  the  Kmperore  of  Germany  in  the  l-*ih  and  13ih 
centuries;  they  wore  adopted  as  eyiniiols  on  monumenu 
also  at  this  period,  and  were  used  in  falconry  by  prince^ 
and  nobles  of  the  first  class  ;  this  was  antecedent  to  ar- 
morial bearings  or  heraldic  designs,  by  which  they  have 
since  been  superseded  as  being  bettor  suited  to  gratify  tlw 
pride  of  the  nobles  in  consefpionce  of  their  indicating  both 
rank  and  personal  distinction  at  the  same  time.  I'roni  a 
combintilion  of  circiimstunces  it  may  be  interred  that  belli 
wore  brought  into  Kuro{>ti  from  the  east  aiiotit  the  eml  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  were  adopted  aa  gymboU  of 
grandeur  by  the  (Jmiian  nobility  of  that  period,  the  several 
other  devices  adopted  by  the  Germans  at  tlmt  liiue  were 
80  numerous  as  to  defy  description. 

Tlie  I'ortugiioBe  cai^is  are  unmi.ttakeahly  borrowed  from 
the  oriental  type,  particularly  in  the  suits  Uanari  or  moncv. 
and  Baatoni  or  cliibf".  'I'lie  former  is  deci-iodly  more  like 
the  cliakra  or  (juoilof  Vichuou,  than  a  piece  of  coin,  whibt 
on  the  top  of  the  club  there  is  a  diamond  propter,  another 
attribute  of  the  same  deity.  The  dragon  on  the  aces  is 
also  perfectly  Oriental.  The  court  cards  of  this  puck  are 
King,  t^ueen,  and  Horseman ;  and  the  suits  are  Coppa. 
Danari,  Bastoni,  and  tipade — Cups.  Honey,  Clubs,  anti 
•Swords.  Specimens  of  those  cards  are  preserved  in  lie 
Imperial  Library  of  France,  and  ap{>uar  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  lUyjJ. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  in  France,  cards  appetr 
to  have  undergone  various  strange  changes  in  accordance 
with  the  political  idiiLscs  of  that  momentous  era.  Pei^ot, 
in  his  "  .Analyse  dc  Ilecherchca  sur  les  Cartes  i\  jouer,'  hn 
thus  descriiicd  a  pack.  "  For  Kings  were  substituted  Getux] 
for  t^iteeuH,  Liicrticjs  ;  and  for  Valets,  Eijualitics.  The 
King  of  Hearts  is  represented  by  the  Genius  of  War,— 
"  Gkxik  db  La  Gukurk.  '  This  Genius,  which  is  winged, 
is  seated  on  the  breech  of  a  catmon  ;  he  holds  in  the  riglit  | 
hand  a  sword  ami  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  in  the  lci\,  a 
shield,  round  which  is  the  inscription,  '  I'our  la  li^publifiu 
Fran^ahf.'    On  the  right,  read  vertically  from  the  top,  is 
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thf  word  'Force.'  At  llie  feet  of  the  Gcniui  arc  a  botiih. 
a  jj^itetl  matcii.  and  a  lioap  of  bullets;  at  tli>>  buttoin  uf 
the  card  U  the  intRTiptson,  •  Par  brcvtl  (Tinvention,  Naumc 
tt  Ihijfouac,  an  Genie  de  h  Hep.  Fran^.' 

"For  the  Qumi  oflleflrtfs;  '  Libf.btk  nES  Cultes,' 
relijrious  liberty.    This  ijj  a I'cinnle seated,  V(!ry  Imdly  draped, 
to'j  with  her  leg^^  bare.    ^Xw  holdd  a  pike  Miriiioiiiitt!<]  with 
a  red  cap ;  aud  oil  a  banneml  attached  to  the  pike  are  the 
word?  •  uieii  scul',    Towanls  her  ftset  are  seen  t  liree  volumes, 
iaacribed  '  ThnbnwC , '  Coran,'  and  '  EcanpeliHe,'  the  vertical 
iaacriplion  is,  '  Traternil<'.' 
"  Knave  of  llfartii ;  '  Imulite  kkb  DEVOinP,'  Equality  of 
•     Doties.    This  is  a  soldier  seatdi  on  a  drum,  with  his  iiius- 
[    kec  between  his  knees.    la  bis  left  baud  he  liold.'^  n  paper 
j     coniaiuirifr  tlic  words, '  Pour  la  patric.  The  verticul  in.-scrip- 

liofl  id  '  Stxuriff'.' 
I       "King  of  .Spades;  'Gexik  des  .\rt8,'  the  Genins  of 
Arts.   The  fij^ire  of  .Ap<illo  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head  ;  in 
j     one  hand  he  hold.'?  t lie  lii'lvedere  .statue  of  liiuipi  lf,  and  in 
j     tk  other  a  lyre.    The  vertical  iii!-cription  ;  Ooul.    At  the 
I     bottum,  einbleiiis  of  paiiitiii;j^,  sculpture,  and  such  like. 
'       "Queen  of  tSpa<les  ;  Liukbtu  de  la  I'ukb.-^k,  Liberty  of 
the  Press.    A  feiiuile  figure  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
[     vitii  the  other  eustnining  a  de«k,  on  which  lies  a  roll  of 
I     ptperpartlv  unfolded,  and  displaying  the  words  '  Morale, 
'     Religion,  Philosopii'ie,  Phi/mquc,  Podtujue,  JJistoire.  At 
liie  liottom,  masks,  rolls  of  nianu.«cript. 

"  Knave  of  fjpades  ;  '  EaAi.iTE  he  KangV ,  E<iuality  of 
Kanks.  The  fipure  of  a  man  wlioae  costunae  accords  rather 
with  that  of  u  •  Septemliris4'ur'  than  that  of  a  more  '  Hans- 
'  nhtte  of  the  period,  lie  wears  sabots,  and  has  a  red  cap 
on  his  head,  lie  has  no  coat  on,  and  his  shirt  .«leeves  are 
tucked  up  to  the  elbows.  Uis  small  clothes  are  loose  at  the 
knees,  and  his  lepra  arc  bare,  lie  is  seated  on  a  large  stone, 
on  wliich  is  inscribeil ;  Demolition  de  la  liaslille  10  Aout, 
W'i'i'.  Under  his  feel  is  a  »(;n)ll  inscribed  '  Sitblcifi','  and 
(li«playii)g  shields  of  arms.  The  vertical  inscription  is 
'  i'uigtauce.' 

"  King  of  Clubs  ;  'Genie  de  ia.  l'\ix'  Genius  of  Peace. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  '  /u^-fj?"  and  an  olive  branch, 
•nd  in  the  ld\  a  scroll  containing  the  word  '  Loi^'.  The 
Terlical  iascriptioa  is  '  ProaperiU. 
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"  QiicL-n  of  Clubs;  I-ibertb  du  Mariaob.'  Liberty  of 
Marriage.  Thefigureof  a  female  holding  a  pike  surmounted 
with  the  red  cap  ;  and  on  a  scroll  attached  to  the  pike  is  the 
word  '  Dirorce.'  The  vertical  iiiscriptiun  is  '  Pudeur.'  On 
a  pedestal  is  a  statue  of  the  crouching  Venus  entirely  naked, 
without  doubt  intended  for  the  emblem  of  modesty* 

"  Knave  of  Clubs:  eoalitb  db  droits,  equality  of  right*. 
A  Judge  in  tricolor  costume,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll  containing  the  inscription, 
'  La  lot  pour  tons'     lie  is  trampling  on  a  seroent  or  dr«- 

fon,  the  tortuous  folds  of  which  represent  legal  chicanenr. 
'he  vertical  inscription  is  'Justice.  " 
"  King  of  Diamonds:  'genie  du  ccmmbrce,'  the  genius  of 
commerce.    He  is  seated  on  a  large  bale,  which  contains 
the  inscription  '  P.B.  (Tino,  J.D.  a  Paris.' 

In  one  hand  he  holds  a  purse,  and  in  the  other  a  caduceas 
and  an  olive  branch  ;  the  vertical  inscription  is  '  JticAi'sse." 
At  the  bottom  are  an  anchor,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  a  portfolio, 
and  snch  like." 

"Queen  of  Diamonds : '  LiBBRTB  DBS  Profebsioxs,— Li- 
berty of  professions  and  trades.  A  female  figure,  who  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  three  liberties  holds  a  pike, 
surmounted  with  the  red  cap.  With  the  other  hand  she  holds 
n  comucopiffi  and  a  scroll  containing  the  word  '  Patenta' 
The  vertical  inscription  is  '  Industrie" 

"Knave  of  Diamonds:  'Egaliti  db  Coulecrb,*  Equality 
of  colours.  The  figure  of  a  Negro,  seated,  and  leaning  on 
a  musket ;  below  is  the  word  '  Ca/e near  to  him  arc  a  sn- 
gar-loaf,  a  broken  yoke,  fetters,  iron  collars  for  the  neck, 
and  such  like.    The  vertical  inscription  is  '  Courage." 

Such  are  the  court  cards  of  this  Republican  pack.  The 
numeral  cards  are  the  same  as  the  old  ones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aces,  which  aresurrounHed  by  four  fasces  placed 
lozenge-wise,  with  these  words:  'La  IjOi,  Rrj>.  Franf.: 
the  w-nole  coloured  blue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  those  ridiculous  cards  had  not  oven  a  momentary 
vogue. 

We  have  given,  in  exten.«o,  Peignot's  elaborate  and  most 
graphic  account  of  those  cards,  which  represent  a  period  in  the 
history  of  France  replete  with  paintHil  interest,  and  are 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people,  during  that  sad  and  most 
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disgraceful  season  ol'  turbulence  ami  LloinUbed  ;  liieiv  wcro 
Tarioaj  otlier  packs  beside  tliat  wliicli  haw  di'scrik  J, 
ncli  iUustrativo  of  the  jmssions  luid  prejudices  of  llie  lime. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  liuve  not  been  behind-huud  in 
following  this  Kuropean  custom  of  illustrntinfr,  through  the 
ni»>lium  of  canl;},  the  reniarkahle  percionagt's,  and  must 
rring  eventdi  of  a  revolutionary  period;  thus,  wo  liave 
i  one  pack  Wa6iiingto.n  rcprceentcd  as  the  King  of 
Htvrts ;  John  Asamb,  the  eecond  President  of  the  United 
■^iii'os  King  of  Diamonds;  Fkankij.\,  of  Clubs;  and 
la  Fayette,  of  Spades.    The  queens  bear  niytliological 
'i^^l9;  for  instance,  the  Queen  of  //mWarcpresenlg  Vkxub 
pcd  in  allowing  robe,  to  accord  with  the  fusthlioua 
8  of  American  delicacy  ;  Clubs,  Ceues  ;  Diamonds, 
i     ;nb;  and  SjWat/ts,  Minehva.    Four  Indian  Chiela  are 
lutied  in  the  knaves. 
\     Men*.  Peignot  also  notices  a  set  of  picture  cards  puh- 
'iilied  by  Coita,  the  book-seller  of  Tubingen,  the  court  curdd 
I  which  represent  the  principal  characters  of  the  tune, 
I  lotlied  in  the  costume  of  that  period.    The  King  of  Hearts 
}CaARL£e  VI].;  the  Queen,  Isabella  of  Uavahia  ;  the 
-uave.  La  Hihb.    The  King  of  Clubs  reprepcnta  Talbot, 
L  liw  English  coinmander,  dying ;  the  Queen,  JoAN  ok  Anc  ; 
'  tke  knave,  Lioxbl,  taking  away  the  sword  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
^'m  Kva^  oi  Diamonds  is  Philip,  Dlkeof  DcnuuMiv; 
ufl  Queen,  Aokks  Sorel  ;  the  knave,  Raimond,  a  vil- 
Jger.   The  King  of  Clubs  is  Rene  of  Anjol',  witii 
'tie  crown  of  Sicily  at  his  feet ;  the  Queen,  Ix)Cl8E,  eijler 
oi  JoAM  OF  Arc;  and  the  knave,  Montgomery,  on  his 
kiMea  and  weeping.   This  cord  almanac  of  Cotta,  "  Karten 
Almanack,"  tiret  appeared  in  the  year  180C,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  ;  the  designs  of  the  four  first  years 
of  this  pictoreaquo  almanack  are  attributed  to  a  ludy. 
Hany  quaint  and  even  eupmtitious  remarks  have,  from 
nie  to  thine,  been  made  on  several  of  the  numeral  canls, 
ad  have  been  pronounced  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to 
■letoDe  or  temper  of  the  period;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
of  cards  is  not  by  any  means  considered  gynonyTuuus 
with  that  term  as  ordinarily  applied,  and  is,  therefore, 
regarded  as  a  lucky  card,  juid  old  card-players  frequently  use 
^  aphorism,  "  There's  luck  in  the  deuce,  but  uono  iu  the 
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In  some  narts  of  England  the  four  of  Hoarts  is  looked  on 
R9  an  unlucky  ciinl  at  Whift.  ami  rejoices  in  Jlioeunbonwiu 
title  of  "  Uol)  Collinfnvood. "  The  four  of  Clulw  has  been 
desi<yiiatcd  (lie  "  devil's  bed-post"  by  sailors.  The  six  of 
Hearts,  in  vurioua  parts  of  Ireland,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Grace's  card,"  a  copnonien  which  it  is  said  to 
have  acnuired  in  the  following  manner.  A  gentleman 
named  tirace  being  solicited,  with  promiseit  of  royal 
favour,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  William  III.,  gave  the  ibl- 
lowiiig  answer,  written  nn  the  back  of  the  six  of  Ilearts,  to 
an  emitisary  of  Marshal  ffcliombcrg's,  whu  had  been  com- 
missioned to  make  the  proposal  to  him  : — "  Tell  your  mas- 
ter I  despise  his  oflor,  and  that  honour  and  conscience  are 
dearer  to  a  j^entlcnuin  than  all  the  wealth  and  titles  a  prince 
can  bestow.  Such  is  the  story  connected  with  this  card, 
and  given  aa  a  truism,  and  fully  believed,  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny. 

In  addition  to  the  cards  already  mentioned,  we  may  here 

Itarlicularize  another  species,  much  in  vogue  al>out  ouc 
Mindreil  years  ago,  namely.  Message  Cards. 

In  tliat  iidmirable,  am^  now  almost  forgotten,  work  of 
the  Rev.  Riehanl  Graves,  T/n:  Spiritual  Quixote;  or,  The 
S>niiinn''.i  l{iimblr»  of  Mr.  (ii  oJi'r>/  WiUpoose.  we  have  the 
following  "  Digression  on  Mt  miz/c  C(ir(l.-<.  '  Wildgoosehas 
been  haranguing  on  the  parade  at  Bath,  where  in  spite  of 
llcau  Nash  and  all  the  fashionables,  he  has  collected  a  very 
consideralde  crowd,  and  has  inveighed  with  eroat  severity 
ogainst  luxury  in  dress,  cards,  dancing,  and  all  the  fashion- 
able diversions  of  the  place ;  and  even  against  frequeutiny 
the  rooms  with  the  most  innocent  intentions  of  recreation 
and  amusement.    We  learn  from  T/ic  S/jiritual  Quirotf: 

\%  fcoon  as  Wildgoosf  ha<l  finished  his  harangue,  which  was  tlmojt 
of  an  hour's  ilurution,  a  jolly  Toot -man,  abi>ut  thi-  »ij!e  of  one  of  tb» 
gentlemrn  in  thu  horse  ^uatiIs.  bustling  through  tho  crowd,  »ir«tche<i 
out  a  gigantic  fi»t,  nnd  presented  the  orator  a  single  card.  Wild- 
goose,  who  hud  not,  of  late,  been  much  in  genteel  life,*  coalJ 
not  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  ;  but  imagined  it  wa*  wm* 
joke  upon  his  invective  .iL'»in«t  paniinif.  The  fuotman,  hawfvw, 
with  a  »urly  air,  cried  out,  •  Fti-ad  It  friend  !  road  it ;  n>y  lady  dctire* 
to  see  you  at  her  lodgingo  here  on  the  parado.'  Wildgoose,  then, 
perusing  his  billet,  read  .i.s  follows . 


*  Message  cards  had  been  lately  introduced. 
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'  A  taJy,  irbo  ii>  dis^ii>teil  wilh  tlie  uorM,  ilcoires  half  nn  hour's 
con«frsjition  «ilh  Mr.  Wilii^roKM-,  .n  ioori  as  lit-  in  ut  k'i>uri'.' 

TliT^  we  few  cu^totl)»J.'eIlf  rally  jirrvailiiig  in  tin'  w(»rlil,  Ii4)w  al•^urll 
lo*\tr  ther  tnav  appear,  whk'li  liml  not  tome  real  pruprietv  i>r  f  i>ii. 
Tcnience  for  tlicir  original ;  bul  ulicii  the  fa.-liiuii  is  ituvv  <'.stitl>li.^lu><l 
•mong  the  polite,  it  ilf>p»-n<ls  of"  rourse  arimn;;  the  ml-^ar,  w  li«  lilimlly 
iniitato  it,  ai  sucli,  without  any  rr|.'ar<l  to  it<  prilnilivc  iit>tlliilinii. 
Tbui,  for  instance,  the  convpt  iug  incuiagrft  h_v  a  can!,  wa>  intr»'hi<'ci| 
into  Ih*  fashiunnble  worM,  »s  thi»  n-ailir."!  fXp«-ilii'lit  »j?i«ii>.>>t 
the  biandcrt  an<]  stupiilit.v  of  ijrnoraiit  M-rvaiila  ;  a:i>l  it  niU!>l  hi- 
c<iorrr.<ed,  that  in  some  characliT.-,  aii<l  mi  fome  itrt-asioii^,  this 
|irattire  baa  not  onl^  no  iuipropriotv,  hut  carrii'j  tvith  it  a  grntecl 
»ir  c  f  ra>«an<I  iiefrligrnco  ;  and  rtuilv  eaves  a  i^rvat  Ji  ul  i>t'uuiiecc!i»nry 
troablr,  both  tt>  the  person  that  leiids,  and  him  that  rccc-ivei  thu 
mtutgt. 

The  man  of  pleasure,  who  transacts  his  mnst  ijiiportaiit  cfinc<  rn.s  in 
•  KoffrF-houie  or  a  tavern  ;  or  a  modern  ludv.  the  uholc  spliiTC  of 
■how  rxii'tenrc  is  at  a  ilrawing-rooin.  cun  lu-vi  r  be  supposed  without 
acirj  ill  readiiiL'fs  on  i  verjr  ciiivrg<  ncv  ;  anil  thcri'fore,  parties  nt 
•birt  can  no  way  be  more  aptly  foniipd,  nor  nir!i'<aj:e!t  of  cuiiipli- 
tiwtinorceltyanlly  con«rycd.  tlian  by  llieM-  diiiiiiuitivf  tablet'*,  vrhich 
WT  generally  suited  to  the  tubject,  to  the  gehiu.i,  and  laconic  i>tyle  of 
the  p»rtiei  concerned. 

Bat,  on  t)ic  other  ttand,  what  can  be  more  uhsurd  than  thi:«  practice 
in  more  serious  characterf,  and  on  occasiout  of  more  ioleniMily  ? 
How  reittolo  from  probability  i»  it,  tliaf  .1  grave  divine,  who  it  c<i||. 
tioa&Ilv  invri'.'hing  ngainrt  the  vice*  and  follies  of  the  iigo,  tliouid 
iHTe  a  pick  of  Hoilrd  cardi  in  his  poiket  ready  for  bin  en^'a^erocntx 
•fba>ii<e''t  or  pleasure  ?  or,  that  a  venerable  counsellor,  who  h  con- 
tioually  surrounded  with  briefii,  Icises  or  acts  of  pai-li.iment,  >)iould 
prtfrr  a  trifling  card  in  lran^actin^  busiiie!>s  « illi  dent,  bt  foro  a 
thred  of  parchmmt,  or  even  a  scrap  of  common  paper  ;  and  I  hhouhl 
k»*«  kicked  my  tailor,  the  other  day,  for  minuting  down  the  diiiien. 
■OM  of  mv  (leevea  and  pocket-holes  upon  a  card — if  I  liad  not 
Inckily  recollected  that  hit  iaU  bill  maa  unpxul. 

Neither  are  mcMAKe  card»  proper  on  all  ocd-sions,  any  mure  than 
in  ptrtons  of  all  cbaracter«  or  profeuions.  It  i»  a  known  impropriety 
in  a  French  marouis,  who,  coming  to  pay  hi»  devotions  at  the  >hrine 
ofaiahit,  whiUt  liij  iranK-e  wiu  gone  to  the  silver-«inith  to  Ih-  rcpaireil, 
left  a  card  for  his  god»hip,  to  acquaint  him  with  hix  intended  visit; 
•ad  though  a  certain  lady,  near  St.  James's,  very  innocently  inviteil 
a  woman  of  (quality  to  her  rout,  by  n  whisper  at  tliu  coniuiunion  table ; 
jtt.  In  my  humble  opinion,  she  could  not  so  decently  have  tlijipc-l  a 
'ud  into  her  ladythip's  hand  at  «o  Mcred  a  [dace  as  the  altar. 

Granting,  however,  the  (general  and  unlimited  use  of  this  paf-te- 
bwd  correspondeoce,  there  ii<  jet  a  propriety  to  be  olwrveil,  liii-l 
abturdities  to  b«  avoided,  in  the  choice  of  the  curd*,  according 
l«  ihf  p«r*ons  addressed,  or  the  ix'onkions  ou  which  we  adilres:»  tliciii. 

It  is  too  obvious  a  hint,  and  I  i-njipo^c  too  trite  a  piece  of  adulation 
■  «  fine  woman,  to  convey  our  coinpliincnH  to  her  on  the  qiiei-n  of 
'  Tt* ;  a<,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  aflVont  to  a  lute  Kast 
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India  governor,*  thmifrh  hp  laboured  ander  so  irroandlrM  *  ilander, 
to  have  inquired  after  tiin  health  bv  wndiog  him  the  knave  of  diamoodt. 
The  dtuce,  or  two  of  clubt,  I  think,  should  be  appropriates!  to  ch»l- 
lengos  and  duels ;  and  the  black  acu*  should  be  entirely  disearM 
in  our  correapondenee  with  ladiM  of  character  ;  aa  the  nine*  and  tent 
are  at  ombrv  or  quadrille.f 

Whitaker  in  hia  SoiJis  and  Elmete,  writoa :  "  In  the 
poBseasiun  of  the  IUn%  Mr.  Adainson,  who  is  related  to  the 
Arthington  family,  is  a  box  of  ancient  cards,  if  so  they  huit 
be  called,  which  by  tradition  are  said  to  have  belongwi  to 
the  Nuna  of  Arthington.  They  consist  of  thin  circnlw 
pieces  of  beech,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  painted  witL 
various  devices,  and  each  in*cribe<l  in  old  Englisu  clianicterf 
with  some  moral  sentence.  Out  of  these,  played  in  the 
manner  of  canls,  it  is  supposed  that  the  nuns  of  Arthinctoo 
extracted  at  once  edification  and  amusement.  Of  tn«« 
thertj  have,  according  to  tradition,  been  twclvo,  which  isth< 
number  that  the  box  that  held  them  will  contain.  TLej 
are  neatly  paintetl  and  gilt,  and  within  a  roundel  on  the 
centre  ot  each  are  severally  painted  (the  initials  of  the 
Loudon  rubrics)  the  following  oistichs  : — 

"  '  Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  hast  lent. 

In  labour  lost  thy  Tynie  was  spent  ; 

Thy  Foes  mutche  f^rief  to  thee  have  wrought*. 

And  thy  destruction  have  they  soughte. 

My  Soune  of  Pride  look  thou  beware. 

To  sarvc  the  Lord  »ctt  all  thy  care. 

Lett  wisdomo  rule  well  all  thy  waies. 

And  sett  thy  mind  the  Lord  to  please. 

Thy  hautie  mynd  dothe  cause  yc  smarte, 

And  makes  thee  sleepe  with  carefull  bart«. 

In  Qodlie  trade  runne  well  thy  race, 

And  from  the  poors  tome  nott  thy  fac«; 

Thy  youthe  in  follic  thou  hast  spendtt, 

Defere  not  nowe  for  to  repent. 

Trust  nott  this  worlde,  thou  wooeful  wigbte, 

Butt  lett  thyo  ende  be  in  thye  sighle.'  " 

Cani.s  with  colored  backs,  as  red,  green,  blue,  pirk,oliT« 
and  buff,  were  invented  about  1810,  in  England,  and  foW 
for  forty-tive  shillings  per  dozen.  The  plain  backed  Fiuc 
llighlamlers  were  thirty-nine  shillings  per  doieu ;  tbf 
superfine  Harrys  forty-two  shillings  per  dozen  ;  and  the 
extra  superfine  Moguls  forty-four  shiUuigs  per  dozen. 

•  Warren  Ha:<tin^B. 
t  A  spt  of  blank  cards    has  xince  been  invented,  by  which  Ik* 
above  absurdities  may  be  avoided. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentiirv,  cardn  \rero 
mide  of  cotton  ;  they  cotit  leM,  but  were  uiipli-udnnt  to  iIm* 
tuacb  and  soiled  eoon,  and  when  the  novelty  ceascij  tlu- 
article  was  thought  a  bad  one,  and  in  1819,  "Tliomns 
Cnswick,  from  mailing  his  own  paper  for  liis  playing  curds 
i#  tLe  only  person  who  can  warrant  the«o  articles  wifli'  ut 
cotton." 

Southey  has,  in  one  of  his  Common  Place  Booh,  I  he 
following  cnrioas  passage : 

"Aug.  10th,  l.'^M.  Ijast  night,  in  bed,  before  I  could 
h\\  asleep  my  head  ran  upon  cards,  at  which  I  had  been 
rompeiled  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  of  thus 
nittking  a  new  pack. 

"  Ix^ave  out  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  as  at  quadrille. 

"  In  their  place  substitute  another  suit,  ten  in  number, 
like  the  rest,  blue  in  color,  and  in  name  Balls.  The  pack 
then  conBist«  of  fifty.  Add  two  figured  personages  to  make 
up  the  number,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

"  Play  as  at  whist.  HalU  take  all  other  suits  except 
trumps,  which  take  BalU.  The  Emperor  and  Popt^  arc 
Miperior  to  all  other  cardt,  and  may  either  be  made  c«jual, 
ind  80  capable  of  tyeing  each  other,  and  so  neutralizing  tin; 
trick,  or  to  preponderate  according  to  the  color  of  the 
inimp,  the  Emperor  if  red,  the  Pope  if  black  ;  and  belong- 
ing to  no  suit,  thev  may  be  played  upon  any.  If  eitht-r 
be  turned  up,  the  dealer  counts  one,  and  Bali*  remain  the 
only  trumps. 

"The  Lmptror&nd  Pope,  being  led  command  trumps,  but 
rjot  each  other.  Tmmpa  also,  in  default  of  trnmps,  com- 
mand Balls.  If  the  Emperor  and  Pope  tic  each  other,  the 
<ier  has  the  lead." 

To  the  reader  who  remembers  that  Southey  was  a  close 
student,  and  admirer  of  Rabelais,  the  above  extract  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting,  more  especially  when  lie  re- 
ttembers  that  Gar^anttui  is  amused  with  tricks  upon  the 
e»rds.  founded  upon  calculations  in  which  he  is  mode  to 
eicel  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  pub- 
liihed  a  book  entitled  De  Arte  Supputandi. 

Next  to  chess,  whist  is  perhaps  tlie  most  scientific  and 
most  universally  played  of  all  gamoti  of  chance  ;  and  yet. 
>«  h  t  been  well  ohwrvcd,  we  know  almost  as  little  ol  the 
•irigin  of  whist  &a  of  chess.  Doubtless  it  was  played  in 
Kugland  more  than  two  hundre<l  yt-ars  ago,  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  tbat  Kii^lanJ  may  claim  tbe  honor  of  it« 
invention.  Cotlon,  wrUinp  about  1071),  stales:  "  KuffftiHl 
Honours  are  gniinc.*  so  coinnionly  known  in  England,  in  all 
parts  tboreof,  tlint  every  rbild  of  eigbt  years  old  hath  t 
competent  knowledge  of  that  recreation." 

\\  c  have  a  reference  to  whist  in  The  Beaux  Slratapm; 
this  was  so  early  as  1707.  wlu-re  Mrs  Su//rn  exclaims:— 
"Country  pleasures!  nicks  and  torments!  Dost  think, 
child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  aud 
clambering  over  styles  ?  Or  that  my  parents,  wisely  fore- 
Boeing  mv  future  ba])piness  in  countrv-  pleasures,  badearlj 
instructed  me  in  the  rural  accomplishment  of  driukinc  fiit 
ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my  nu*- 
band .'" 

Swifl  states  that  whist  was  a  game  in  vogue  with  tbe 
clergy;  he  tells  us: — "The  clei-gymen  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swabbers."  We  all  know  that  it  was  tbe  custvin 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  send,  at  Christmas,  a  string  of 
black  puddings  and  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  (>oor  fatnily  in 
his  parish. 

Thompson  and  Pope  have  referred  to  whist.  Thompson 
names  it  in  the  Seasotis,  as  the  Sijuire's  refuge  against  the 
tedium  of  autumn,  thus  : — 

"To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walk'd  bis  dull  round,  amiil  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  frag;rant,  from  the  pi|H;." 

Pope  writes  thus,  in  1715,  to  Martha  Hlount: — 

**  Some  squire,  perhaps,  vou  t»ke  delixht  to  rack. 
Whose  ffame  i»  w'hi»t ;  whose  drink,  a  too.^  in  sack  : 
Whose  laughs  arc  hearlr,  though  his  jests  are  coarse : 
Who  loves  you  best  of  all  things — but  his  horse."* 

From  a  recent  work  uiK>n  cards  we  learn  that  the  Ivst 
edition  of  iloyle  was  published  in  1743.  At  tbat  |K'rioJhe 
gave  instructions  in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  moet 
probably  it  then  began  to  bo  a  scientific  game,  and  h&s 
gone  on  advancing  to  its  present  perfection.  There  arc 
many  authorities  existing  for  the  opinion  that  it  wa?  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tliat  whist,  lu 


•  Nothing  new  under  the  tun:  coni|iaro  LncMry  Hall: — 
'  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  paiutittn  slinll  have  opcnt  il»  nfiT*!  forf*. 
S^imcthin^  hrtli  r  iliiiii  hi>  •Injr,  n  litllo  dearer  than  \ih  horse." 
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it  ii  DOW  plsy<^i.  wu.a  known  among  ut>.  Accordiiif^  to 
Ihiines  Barriiigton,  who  liad  bis  iritbnnation  from  a  player 
inufh  adranced  in  years,  it  was  not  pluyed  upon  rccopniscd 
prineiplf«  till  about  17;J0,  "when  it  waa  much  studied  bv 
s  puty  that  frcquent<^d  th<?  Crown  (Joffoe-llouse.iu  Bcdfordf- 
row,"  of  whom  the  first  Lord  Folkt^tone  was  one.  Kven 
tl)i-D,  it  should  BtHjm  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 
"^as  in  oiiitence  ;  there  were  but  few  rules,  and  ita  theory 
was  undefined. 

Early  in  the  present  centun  Mathews  published  at  Bath 
his  Adtirc  to  the  Young  W/tist  I'lai/rrs.  It  ran  llirough 
nuuiy  editions,  and  in  a  great  uieasure  superseded  lloyle. 
Tbcfifth  edition  njip^'ared  in  IMl,  but  this,  and  all  other 
treatises  upon  whist,  have  been  rendered  useless  by  Mr. 
Bohn's  admirable  Hand  Book  of  Gam^g. 

Reader,  we  have  written  for  you  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  card* ;  but,  if  you  will  know  the  jMjelry  of  canU,  read 
Cbirles  Lamb's  Captain  Jackson,  or  his  essence  of  wit 
and  hamour,  Mrs.  Battles  Opinions  on  \yhist.  In  the 
litter  he  writes,  as  only  he  could  write  : — 

"To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the 
Uil  passions,  she  would  retort  —that  man  is  a  gaming 
inimal.  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
Hfinething  or  other :  that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more 
8»fely  expended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards  :  that  cards 
>re  a  teniporory  illusion — in  truth,  a  mere  drama  ;  for  we 
d'j  but  play  at  being  mightily  concerned  as  those  whoso 
Make  it  crowns  and  Kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream- 
igliting,  much  ado,  great  battling  and  little  hlo<idahed, 
OttrMy  means  for  disproportioneil  ends,  quite  as  diverting 
•na  a  great  deal  more  innoxious  than  many  of  those  more 
•erioM  games  of  life  which  men  play,  without  esteeming 
t^m  to  be  such. 

"  With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on 
tL«afl  matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in 
niT  life  when  playing  a  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been 
Agreeable.  VS  hen  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best 
'■pints,  1  sometimes  call  for  the  cards  and  play  a  game  at 
pupiet./ar  love,  with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Klia. 

*■  I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a 
Uxjih-Hche,  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you  arc  subdueil  and 
humble— you  are  glad  to  put  up  with 'an  inferior  spring  of 
«ction. 
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"  'I'lici-e  U  tfiicli  u  tiling  iu  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as 
a'tek  Whist. 

"  At  such  tinii'B,  Uje»e  term  which  my  old  friend  objected 
to,  come  in  oa  eoinetbing  admisfsible — I  love  to  get  a  tierce 
or  a  quatorze  though  they  mean  nothing.  I  am  nubdued 
to  an  inferior  interest.  Those  ehadows  of  winning  amnM 
me. 

"  That  lost  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  (spotted 
her — dare  I  toll  (hee  how  foolish  I  am  ?)  I  wished  it  might 
have  lasted  for  ever,  though  wo  gained  notliing  and  lost 
nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play  :  I  woald  be 
content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin 
should  be  ever  boiling  that  was  to  prepare  the  gontle  lenitive 
to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  wa*  doomed  to  apply  after  the 
game  was  over ;  and,  as  I  do  not  much  relish  appliance*, 
there  it  should  ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I  shoola  be  ever 
playing." 

Here  we  close  our  paper ;  is  the  reader  vexed  ?  If  eo 
then  let  him  remember  the  moral  advice  engraved  on  the 
old  Whist  Markers — kbbp  your  tbmpbr. 
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Phjnolcgie  du  Gout,  ou  Meditalion$  d«  Gattronomie  TranteeH- 
dante  ;  ouvrage  ti/ori^e,  hittoriqut  et  a  t'urdre  du  jour, 
didie  aujc  Gatlroiiome*  Paritient  Par  Un  Profeueur, 
membre  de  pliuieurs  Socie'lea  savantes.  Edilion  prt-ced^e 
d'une  notice  par  M.  Lo  Baron  Kichcrand,  suivie  dc  "  La 
Gastronomic,  Fucme  en  quatro  chants,  Par  Bcrchoux. 
Paris:  Cliarptntier.  1H42. 

"Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoup;hts  arc  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  I 
£ach  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

True  for  yon,  Sam,  and  we  feel  it  now  ;  even  as  we  look  upon 
Ik  utle  page  of  the  book  before  us,  one  memory  is  awakened, 
isd  I  thousand  others  come  veiling  up  fmm  the  mind's 
"coantless  chambers."  Brillat-Savarin  !  Physiologie  du  Gout. 
How  the  bright  Paris  of  twenty  years  ago  rises  before  us,  when 
*e  could  test  the  teachings  of  our  author  witii  a  breakfast  at 
Vtfonr's  or  the  Trois  f  reres;  with  a  dinner  at  V<Jry's  or  the  Cafd 
le  Foy  ;  with  a  supper  at  the  Caf^  de  I'Op^ra.  Briglit  times 
vhen  Cirisi  and  Mario  could  sinp,  when  Dejazet  acted  as  none  acted 
»ince  Peg  Woflington,  when  Kachel  was  the  glory  of  ^he  stage, 
^unny  times  before  we  had  heard  of  lace  stockings  or  thought 
of  colchicum.  Sunny  days  when  our  appetite  «as  deep  as  Sir 
\^aller's,  and  when  nothing  came  amiss  from  supreme  de  volaille 
to  boullebasse  and  vin  ordinaire.  And  if  we  did  feel  seedy,  if 
arafes  became  to  our  "  somnia  vera"  as  desert  fountains  to  the 
panting  Arab,  we  had  our  remedy  for  that  horrid  flavor  of 
"iLe  lime  burner's  wig,"  and  here  it  is  : — 

One  ounce  of  camphor  julep. 
One  tea  spoonful  of  sal  volatile. 
One  ounce  of  Murray's  fluid  magnesia. 
One  tea  spuoaful  of  tincture  of  capsicums. 

Uixiog  these  and  drinking,  we  were  freab  for  the  day.  But 
Bow,«well  no  matter,  its  all  past  and  over, 

"  So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 
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Jor  the  ^word  outwears  its  shcalh. 
And  tliu  soul  wears  out  tlic  breast. 

And  iLe  heart  must  pAUfo  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest," 

Therefore  we  return  to  Briltat-SaTsrin — 

In  (he  work  before  us  he  has  drawn  a  tno$t  interesting  and 
faithful  picture  of  himself ;  the  principal  events  of  his  own  life 
and  times  are  here  so  pleasingly  and  rainutelj  recorded,  tbl 
little  is  wanted  to  complete  his  history. 

Jlrillat-Savarin,  (Antheleme)  Connsellor  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, member  of  the  IiPgion  of  Honour,  of  the  society  foren- 
couniging  national  induslrj',  of  the  society  of  antiqncries  of 
France,  the  cniulatiou  society  of  Bourp,  &c.,  &c.,  was  born 
tl'.c  Jbt  of  April,  1755,  in  Belley,  a  small  tower  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  which,  in  this 
pl.^ce,  separate  France  from  Savoy.  Following  the  examples 
of  his  ancestor,  w  ho,  for  centuries,  were  devoted  to  the  proftisioa 
of  the  b.ir  and  the  bench,  he  dis^iinguished  himself  as  a  lauyer, 
when  in  1789,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  fellow  towDS- 
mcn,  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  rompowJ 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  culightened  men  thai  France  at 
that  time  possessed.  B<nng  a  })ractical  philosopher,  a  disciple 
rather  of  Epicurus  than  Z(;no,  he  was  never  known  to  ooiinrct 
himself  Vilh  the  memorable  events  of  that  time:  he  was  not 
however,  inactive,  always  associating  himself  with  the  most 
•ensiLle  and  moderate  party. 

At  the  close  of  his  legislative  career,  he  was  appointed  pre* 
sident  of  the  civil  tribunal  for  the  department  of  Ain,  and 
alt erwonls  raised  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  then  lately  instituted. 

An  upright  magistrate, an  impartial  and  firm  adminii-tnitur 
of  the  laws,  and,  above  all,  being  of  a  mild,  conciliating  and 
amiable  disposition,  he  was  well  calculated  to  calm  the  asfwiities 
of  civil  strife,  if  the  rage  of  uolitical  |)arties  had  been  guided  by 
his  example  and  adhered  to  his  counsel  always  for  prudence  aod 
modemtion. 

Wlwn  Mayor  of  lielley,  towards  the  end  of  1793,  be 
courageously  opposed  anarchy,  and  saved,  for  •  time,  liis  natiM 
place  from  the  fnghtful  rcigu  of  terror ;  but  borne  down  by  the 
rev(jlutionary  torrent,  he  was  compellt-d  to  fly,  and  take  rtJ'uge 
in  Switzerland  from  the  fury  of  his  persecutors. 

We  may  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  society  daring 
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llio«  falal  (lay?,  wlioii  lhi>  man  who  never  in.nlc  an  encmv  for 
himjelf,  was  forced  to  leave  his  country  to  save  n  life  al'vvav? 
devotc.J  to  its  service. 

It  is  now  that  the  fine  character  of  Urillat-Savarin  appears 
in  its  true  light :  exiled,  a  fugitive,  without  any  pecuniary  r<'. 
Kiurccs — for  he  had  scarcely  time  to  save  his  life — we  see"  him 
ilnys  gay,  consolinfj  his  companions  in  misfortune,  holding 
iJp  to  them  an  example  of  courage  in  adversity,  and  liglitcning 
itj  ireight  by  labour  and  the  pursuit  of  honest  industry. 

However,  (he  times  becoming  stilt  more  slonnv,  and  l  is 
o»n  situation  more  unpleasant,  he  sought  in  llie  new' world,  for 
that  repose  which  Europe  could  not  ad'ord  him  ;  he  cmburki  d 
lor  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York,  spent  two 
jears  there,  giving  lessons  in  French,  occupyi:ig  the 
fint  places  in  the  orchestre  of  one  of  the  theatres — for  he  was 
1  skilful  musician — and,  like  other  exiles,  made  w  hat  formerly 
KTitd  as  an  agrcciblc  pastime,  now  contribute  to  his  support. 
Br.llat-S.ivarin  always  referred  with  pleasure  to  this  period  of 
tishfe,  during  which  he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  everything 
laat  can  constitute  happiness,  peace,  liberty,  and  case,  acrpiirrd 
Mtod;  aud  like  the  philosopher  he  could  say,  "  I  carryall 
»ooat  me.**  The  love  of  country  alone  could  induce  hii'n  to 
pre  up  such  an  .isreeable  existence.  Happier  days  seemed 
»bnot  to  dawn  on  Trance,  he  hnslcticd  to  return,  an'd  arrived 
»t  Havre  iu  the  beginning  of  September,  179G.  During  tlio 
ft  ^'n  of  the  Directory,  brillat-Savarin  was  successively  em- 
P'OVrd  as  secretary  at  the  general  heail  quarters  of  the  repuh- 
licaD  anuj  in  Germany ;  afterwards  as  government  commissioner 
to  ibe  tribunal  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oisc,  at  Versailles  : 
M  occupied  this  post  ou  the  I8th  Brumaire  ;  a  nicraorable  day 
*ben  France  thought  to  purchase  her  repose  at  the  cxncuso 
of  her  liberty.  ^  I 

Ulled  by  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  Sennle  to  preside 

Ibe  court  of  Cassation,  Brillat-Savarin  held  this  distinguish. 
M  position  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  enjoying 
M«  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  and 
"K  love  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

Aman  of  profound  wit,  an  amiable  guest,  always  gay  and 
'"erfol,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
Beetmg  him ;  willingly  yielding  to  the  pl.-asures  of  society, 
•nich  lie  never  resigned,  but  for  the  still  purer  enjoyment  of 
pntale  friendship.    VViiatever  leisure  moments  he  had  after 
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()i»c1iarging;  his  official  duties,  he  devoted  to  the  PAytiol^ie  du 
Gout,  to  which  he  did  not  think  it  nefe«ary  to  affix  his  name, 
but  im|ierfcctly  concealfd  under  the  transparent  veil  of  anonj- 
mnus;  however,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  keeping  his  name 
from  the  public.  Happy  result  of  agreeable  study,  the  Pky*- 
ioloyie  du  Goal  on  its  appearance,  met  with  that  suc^^css  it  dc- 
?ervod.  The  adtnirablo  simplicity  which  distinguishes  this 
composition  caused  it  to  be  favourably  received  by  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  disarmed  the  severest  critics.  Simplicity  of 
style,  this  gift  so  rare  in  works  of  genius,  and  which  iu  our 
literature  is  becoming  still  more  so  every  day,  was  the 
princi];al  cause  of  the  favourable  reception  wiiich  this  chirm- 
ing  badiMiige  obtained.  We  should,  indeed,  have  formed  but 
n  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  author  if  wo  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  he  intended  us  to  entertain,  as  serious,  those ]»«• 
cepts  which  he  penned  for  his  own  amusement,  and  which 
were  but  the  eiTusions  of  his  gayest  hours.  Well  skilW 
in  what  Montaigne  quaintly  styles  **  fart  de  la  ffunU," 
Briilat-Savarin  was  by  nature  temperate:  the  most  frugal  re- 
past sufficed  to  appease  his  healthy  appetite,  which  never  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  the  culinary  art  to  provoke  it.  He  ia 
no  way  resembled  those  he  so  amusingly  describes.  "To 
gratify  the  appetites  of  individuals,  with  stomachs  of  papier 
mae/te;  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  those  skeletons  who  haw 
no  appetite  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  all  but  extinct,  wooU 
require  more  genius,  more  judgment  and  labour  on  the  part  erf 
the  cook,  than  would  be  necessary  to  solve  one  of  the  Dost 
difficult  problems  of  geometrical  infinity." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  fashionable  world,  in  whose 
eyes  Brillat-Savarin  was  but  n  plain,  good-liuroonred  naan,  to 
ilnd  in  his  work  an  amount  and  variety  of  information  but 
seldom  met  with  in  the  works  of  even  professional  writirs. 
How  could  this  roan,  after  having  fulfilled  the  laborious  datm 
of  hi:<  profession,  find  time  to  indulge  iu  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  surrounded  by  amiable  women,  like  the  old  tnan 
of  Icos  s|>orting  in  the  midst  of  the  Graces,  how  was  lie  abl« 
to  acquire  so  much  from  meditation  and  study  ?  But  the 
author  had  already  the  advantage  of  having  composed  sever*! 
other  works  in  which  his  name  did  not  appear,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  two  small  treatises,  the  Hutorical 
and  Critical  Eitay  on  Duelling,  according  to  our  lata  ^ 
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cutlomt,  and  some  Fraymenft  on  Lfffitlatire  Af/minUfratioH, 
published  in  1^19.  He  was  not  tleslinerl  to  enjoy  liis  sucwss 
lung;  attacked  by  an  iiiflainmatioii  oftlie  lungs,  bruuzUton,  he 
almdj  sufTfriiig  from  a  severe  cold,  by  liis  asMstni!;  at  the 
anniversary  funeral  service  of  21st  January,*  in  titc  church  of 
St.  Denis,  he  died  on  2nd  of  February,  1S2<),  nolvrithstandirK 
the  mosi  constant  and  enlightened  medical  treatment.  Tor 
the  last  few  years  of  liis  life,  althoupli  enjonn;j  robust  lienlth, 
being  ot  a  stron<;  constitution,  which  his  tall  stature  ren. 
derrd  still  more  remarkable,  Bhilat-Savarin  had  n  pre^irntiment 
ot  his  appmacing  dissolution;  and  this  tlioiii;ht,  Mhich  in  no 
nj  affected  his  usual  cheerfulness,  constantly  manifests  itself, 
»Dd  seems  to  |)ervade  his  Inst  work.  Resembling  in  this  res- 
prd  those  jiroductions  of  antiquity  in  which  we  sec  tlic 
rwollection  of  death  everywhere  associated  with  the  most  lively 
(-Wriptions,  and  thereby  lending  them  additional  charms. ' 
(«ize<i  by  painful  illness  which  soon  assumed  the  most  dangt-r- 
001  form,  he  departed  this  life  as  a  well  satisfied  guest  liuves 
(be  banquet  hall,  tanqnam  contiva  satur,  without  regret,  betray- 
ing no  symptoms  of  weakness  in  his  intellect,  lamented 
br  his  numerous  friends,  and  bequeathing  a  name  to  po.-tcrity 
•bicli  will  be  long  held  in  respect  by  all  good  men. 

The  art  of  cotikery  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  scieftces;  for 
Ailam  was  hungry  at  his  birth,  and  the  new-born  inruiit  has 
orctly  entered  the  world  when  it  sends  forth  cries  which 
n«hingcan  Mill  but  the  breast  of  the  nurse. 

It  is  thus,  that  of  all  other  arts  it  has  done  more  to  promote 
I'Jf  happiness,  and  benefit  society;  for  it  has  taught  us  (he 
<^e  and  application  of  (ire,  and  it  is  by  fire  that  inun  has 
subdued  nature. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  coi)kery. 

Tile  first,  which  is  thai  of  preparing  food,  has  retained  its 
pnmilive  name. 

The  second,  which  consistt  in  aiuilvaing  and  examining  the 
flemtnts  of  food,  is  called  choni»fry. 

.\nd  the  tliird,  which  may  be  railed  conkcry  of  rcparaticm, 
"  belter  known  by  the  name  of  pharmacy. 

*  It  U  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  thio  kame  day  three  Magistrates 

of  the  Supreaie  Court  died,  all  three  member*  of  the  diii)Utarn>n, 
fkjrgfd  to  auiat  at  the  Funeral  .Service  in  the  church  of  .St.  l>i'ni», 
'WktUorj  Biillat.S.i\»rin  and  Robert  du  St.  Viiueiit,  aud  AvocaU 
'«iier»l  Marchangy. 
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Though  tliey  differ  in  their  objecl,  thejr  adhere  lo  each 
other  by  the  application  of  fire  when  put  iuto  one  vessel  in  i 
furnace. 

Thus  the  piece  of  beef  which  the  couk  has  converted  iuto 
bouilion  and  souji,  the  ciiemisi  takes  up  in  order  lo  ascertiin 
into  how  many  diU'crcnt  substances  it  uiay  be  reduced,  and  the 
druggist  can  by  force  discharge  it  from  our  stoiuuchs  should  it 
ha{i[)eii  to  cause  indigestion. 

Ahm  is  an  omiiiverous  animal ;  he  has  incisive  teeth  to  cut 
fruit,  double  teeth  for  grinding  corn,  and  canine  teeth  to  tear 
flesh  ;  whiclrhas  caused  it  to  be  remarked  that  the  nearer  mio 
approaches  the  savage  state,  the  stronger  and  more  easily 
tingiiished  arc  his  canine  leetli. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  time,  tiun 
was  obliged  to  live  on  fruit,  for  man  is  the  most  unwiehly  of 
nil  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  and  his  means  of  defence  are  verr 
lintiled,  when  not  provided  with  arms.  But  the  instinct  of 
superiority  inherent  in  his  nature,  soon  develo|)ed  itself ;  lite 
consciousness  even  of  his  weakness  forced  hioi  to  provide 
hiutself  with  arms  ;  he  was  also  driven  to  it  by  his  carnivuroiu 
nature  evident  from  his  canine  teeth  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  vas 
aru)ed,  he  made  his  prey  and  bis  food  of  every  animal  tbit 
came  witkin  his  reach. 

Tiiis  destructive  instinct  still  manifests  itself,  children  sre 
known  to  kill  whatever  little  insects  come  in  their  way,  and 
tliiy  would  even  eat  them  if  they  were  hungry. 

li  is  not  surprising  that  man  should  wish  to  live  on  fltsb ; 
his  stomach  is  too  small,  and  fruit  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  satisfy  his  wants;  he  might  better  feed  on  vcgcUibles,  but 
this  system  of  diet  implies  a  knowledge  of  tiie  arts  wliich  couid 
not  be  acquired  lor  ages. 

Tlio  tjrst  arms  must  have  been  the  branches  of  trees,  tbfo 
bows  and  arrows. 

It  i^  mo^t  remarkable,  that  wherever  u^an  was  fuunJ,  in 
every  climate,  in  every  latitude,  he  was  always  armed  *ilh 
the  bow  and  arrow.  This  coincidence  is  very  diflicuit  to  be 
accounted  for.  We  cannot  understand  how  individuals,  n 
differently  circuuistunced,  siiuuld  have  the  same  idca$  ;  it  oiUft 
be  the  result  of  a  cause  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  veil 
of  ages. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  raw  flesh  is,  that  by  its 
viscocity  or  glutinous  nature,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth ;  in  otlier 
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rtipecU  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  tlie  taste.  Seasoned  with  a 
littJesalt,  it  i.s  enjily  di^e»teJ,  and  must  be  more  uuuri$liiiig 
tLan  anr  oilier. 

"  ilein  Got,"  said  a  captain  of  CroattJ,  to  ine  one  day  in 
ISlS,  "we  should  not  put  ourselves  to  sudi  trouble  ta 
^H:u^c  good  clieer.  Wlicn  wc  are  in  c.tmpaip:ii,  if  ue  arc 
ongr)',  we  take  down  the  first  game  we  mift;  we  cut  it 
op  into  small  fleshy  pieces,  reason  it  with  pepper  un<l  s.ilt, 
of  which  we  always  have  a  supply  in  our  sabrcli-chc ;* 
we  place  tlic  mciit  uuder  the  saddle,  on  the  horse's  b.ick, 
vbilst  we  take  a  smart  canter,  and  (imitating  a  man  ratin;^ 
■itii  a  raveiioua  appetite)  gnaw,  gnaw,  gnaw,  we  rcgalu  our- 
klves  like  princes." 

When  the  sportsman  of  Dauphine  sets  out  for  tlie  chase,  if 
be  meets  with  a  tig-pccker  in  good  condition,  lie  at  once 
plutk-i  it,  seasons  it,  and  carries  it  for  some  time  in  his  hat,  and 
Ihm  eats  it.  They  say  that  this  bird  prepared  in  lliii  way  is 
much  more  palatable  than  if  it  were  roasted. 

Besides,  if  our  ance-itors  lived  principally  on  uncooked  food, 
nw  fleih  is  still  much  in  use  amongst  ourselves. 

Italian  and  Aries  aausascs,  smoked  beef  from  ilami>urg, 
Auchovies,  red-herrin,?s,  &,c^  wliich  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  Gre,  are  well  adapted  to  some  stuioachs,  nud  they  urc 
no  |i-.<s  palatable  because  uncooked. 

When  people  liad  lived  a  loni^  time  after  the  manner  of  the 
Croatiaiis,  tire  was  discovered;  tliis  was,  however,  the  rer-uk  nf 
cliance,  for  fire  does  not  exist  spontaneously  on  (he  earth; 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  fur  instatiu;,  knew 
aolhiiig  of  fire. 

Fire,  once  discovered,  man's  prf>gre>sive  instinct  soon 
prompted  him  tu  bring  meat  under  its  iniluence,  first  lu  dry  it, 
ti*n  broiling  it  on  embers. 

The  meat  thus  prepared  wn:*  found  to  be  much  b<'t:cr,  moru 
firm,  and  easily  maKlicated,  and  the^swect  smell  it  exhales  wiiilu 
reading,  is  always  most  grateful. 

However,  it  was  soon  lx^rccived  that  meat  broiled  on  couls 
cmiil  not  b^"  kept  free  from  ilirt,  for  some  of  tlie  ashes  al»vuy* 
Mikered  to  it,  of  which  it  was  very  diilicuk  to  rid  it. 


*  Tbe  sabre-tatche,  or  Mtbre-pouch,  U  *  kind  of  ba^  susjivnUud 
btm  (b*  *hoiildcr4>elt,  which  lupporu  the  iword  of  tbo  light. anoed 
tTMp*,  and  i*  oAen  alluded  to  in  th«  anecdote  of  the  soldier. 
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To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was  pat  on  a  spit,  whieb 
was  then  placed  over  the  burning  coals,  supported  by  stotte* 
of  suitable  heiglit. 

Tin's  was  the  origin  of  steaks,  a  preparation  as  simple  as  it 
is  savoury,  for  broiled  meat  of  every  description  has  always 
been  a  favourite. 

Tilings  were  much  in  the  same  stale  in  {{omer's  time.  We 
trust  our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  manner  in  wliich 
Achilles  received  in  his  tent  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  the  Greeks,  one  of  whom  was  a  king. 

Tlius  we  see  a  king,  the  son  of  a  king,  and  three  Greek 
generals,  dining  very  heartily  on  bread,  wine  and  roasted 
meat. 

We  must  believe  that  if  Achilles  and  l^atroclus  thus  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preparing  the  feast,  it  was  because  the  oc- 
cation  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to  do  the  wore  honour 
to  the  distinguished  guests  they  were  about  to  entertain,  for 
on  ordinary  occasion  the  cooking  was  entrusted  to  the  slstet 
and  tiie  women,  which  we  further  learn  from  Homer,  in  tlie 
Odyssey,  wiien  describingthe  banquctsof  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

in  former  days  the  entrails  of  animals  stuffed  with  blood  and 
fat  (the  pudding)  were  considered  an  exquisite  dish. 

At  that  time,  and  no  doubt  long  before,  poetry  and  music 
were  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Venerable  minstrels  sang  the  praises  of  nature,  the  loves  of 
the  gods  and  the  exploits  of  heroes  ;  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
priesthood,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  divine  Homer  himself 
was  descended  from  some  of  those  inspired  men ;  he  would 
have  never  gained  sucii  fnme,  had  not  his  |>oetical  studies  com- 
meiiced  with  his  cliildhood. 

Madame  Dacier  remarks  that  in  no  part  of  his  works  does 
Homer  make  atiy  mention  of  boiled  beef. 

Tiic  Hebrews  were  more  advanced  in  conseqnence  of  their 
having  dwelt  in  Egypt ;  they  had  vessels  which  were  capble 
of  resisting  the  lire,  and  it  was  in  one  of  those  vessels  that  tiie 
pottage  was  made,  which  Jacob  sold  at  such  a  price  to  his 
brother  Esau. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  how  man  6rst  arrivefl  at  the  know- 
ledge of  working  metaU ;  it  is  said  that  Tubal-Cain  was  the 
Hrst  who  made  the  attempt. 

Our  knowledge  of  science  at  the  present  day  enables  us  to 
make  use  of  one  metal  in  working  another;  we  hold  it  with  tbe 
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Cinecn,  ve  veld  it  with  the  hammer,  we  cut  it  with  the  file, 
at  wt  have  never  met  one  who  could  tell  us  bow  the  &nt  pin- 
<xn  and  the  firvt  liamnier  were  made. 

As  soon  as  vessels,  either  of  bra**  or  eartlieuware,  were  reti- 
<kffd  capable  of  reaistirig  fire,  co<ikerj  made  rsjiid  progrew  ; 
mealj  could  then  be  seasoned,  and  made  more  palatable,  vege- 
tables boiled,  and  bouillon,  gravies  and  jellies  followed  without 
ii.t«rniis::>ion. 

The  oldest  books  in  our  possession  speak  in  glowing  terms 
of  Ibe  bauquetK  of  the  kings  of  the  east.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
>UDd  that  those  monarchs  who  ruled  over  such  fertile  coun- 
triM,  capable  of  producing  so  many  tliing!>,  particularly  spices 
and  perfumes,  kept  sumptuous  tables,  but  we  arc  ignorant  of 
llwr  details.  We  only  koow  that  Cadmus,  who  introduced 
\tum  into  Greece,  was  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon.  lie  was  a 
kiod  of  oriental  Soyer. 

It  was  those  voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  who  intro- 
ioeed  I  he  custom  of  surrounding  the  banquet  table  willi 
couches,  and  eating  in  a  reclined  position. 

This  re6nement,  which  was  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
people,  was  not  everywhere  equally  well  received.  Those  who 
Taiued  strength  and  courage,  those  with  whom  frugality  was 
i  nrtoe,  were  for  a  long  lime  opposed  to  it ;  at  last,  it  wan 
idopted  iu  Athens,  and  became  universal  over  the  civilised 
»Ofld. 

rhe  art  of  cooking  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  a  rc6ued  people  and  fond  of  novelties  ; 
Lings,  wealthy  private  individuals,  poets  and  learned  men  set 
tbe  example,  and  even  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath 
to  enjoy  those  luxuries  which  were  drawn  from  the 
Iwsoai  of  nature. 

According  to  what  we  read  in  the  ancient  authors,  their 
Ittnquets  must  have  been  regular  festival  eutcrtainments. 

The  chase,  angling,  and  commerce  supplied  them  with  a 
peat  portion  of  these  objects,  which,  to  this  day,  are  cousidrmi 
iuxariey,  and  which  then  competition  raised  to  a  fabulous 
pnce. 

£*en  the  arts  contributed  to  ornament  their  tables,  around 
*hich  the  guests  ranged  themselves  on  couches  covered  witii 
nch  purple  tapestry. 

It  was  their  constant  sludv  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
g'^od  cheer  that  of  agreeable  cuuvcrsalion,  and  table-talk 
l<came  i  regular  science. 
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The  ministrels,  who  were  usually  introduced  «t  the  thiri 
course,  had  lost  all  tlieir  wonletl  gravitj  ;  they  were  no  longff 
exclusively  employed  in  sinjj^in^  the  praises  of  the  god*,  of 
heroes  and  historical  exploits;  but  they  sang  of  friendship, 
love,  and  pleniare,  with  a  sweetness  and  harmony,  such  as  in 
now  rarely  enjoyed. 

The  wines  of  Greece,  much  prized  to  this  day,  had  beta 
examined  and  classified  by  connoisseurs  ;  they  menernlly  can- 
menced  their  repast  with  the  lightest  wines  and  ended  it  with 
the  strongest;  but  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  »wt 
through  the  entire  list,  anil  wlint  is  very  ditferent  with  u%  tiw 
size  of  the  cup  increased  in  proportion  to  the  good  quahly  of 
the  wine. 

The  finest  women  also  contributed  to  ornament  those  samp 
tuous  entertainments  ;  the  presence  of  beautiful  wntuen,  gntnrt 
and  amusements  of  every  kind  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  tii< 
evening.  Yolupluoasnesa  was  inhaled  through  every  ]ion, 
and  more  than  one  Aristippus  who  entered  under  tbe  bannrrof 
Plato,  took  his  exit  under  that  of  Epicurus. 

The  learned  men  of  the  day  made  the  pleasure  which  tlict 
derived  from  those  delightful  reunions  the  subject  of  th«r 
poems.  Plato,  Athenaeos,  and  many  others,  have  immortalin*! 
their  names.  But,  alas  !  their  works  are  lost ;  and  if  therr  a 
one  more  to  be  regretted  than  another,  it  ia  the  Gatironomf 
of  Archeatratut,  and  which  is  translated  by  Ennius  ia  bu 
Carmina  Hedypathetiea. 

"  This  great  writer,"  we  are  told,  "  travelled  over  land 
and  sea  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  they  were  best  capable 
producing.  He  studied  in  his  travels,  not  the  customs  o(  llie 
)>eople,  since  they  never  change,  bat  he  visited  those  labon- 
tories  where  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are  prepared,  and  h« 
only  conversed  w  ith  such  men  as  could  contribute  to  his  plcasarw, 
or  forward  thc.object  he  had  in  view.  His  poem  is  a  treasure 
of  science,  every  line  of  which  contains  a  precept." 

Such  was  the  state  of  cookery  in  (ircece,  and  it  remainwi 
so  up  to  the  time  when  a  few  adventurers,  who  after  establi*h- 
ing  themselves  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber,  extended  Ihfii 
sway  over  the  neighbouring  states,  and  iinisheil  by  con(]ueriug 
the  world- 

Good  cheer  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Romans  as  long  tf 
Ihey  were  only  fighting  for  independence,  or  making  *ir  on 
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their  rKtghboum,  who  were  as  poor  as  ihemsrlve*.  At  that 
tiinr  their  geiterals  whistled  nt  the  plough  and  lived  on  ve^-ta* 
ble*.  Historians  dwell  wiih  pleasure  on  those  primitive  times, 
ifhen  frogality  was  considered  an  honour.  But  when  they 
mended  their  conquests  into  Africa,  Sicily,  «iid  (Jreece  ;  wheii 
tiiey  regaled  themselves  at  the  expense  of  llie  vaiiqnisiied,  ia 
those  countries  where  civilization  was  most  advanced,  they 
carried  back  to  Home  those  dishes  which  delighted  them 
ibroad  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were  well  received. 

The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Atlicns.  to  report  on  the 
Ii»8  of  Solon,  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  belles-lettres, 
»)d  philosophy.  While  refiniug  their  manners,  thev  partook 
of  their  entertainments,  and  learned  to  ap|>reriate  tiieni,  and 
cwjks  arrived  in  Home,  in  the  company  of  onilors,  philosopiiers, 
rhetoricians,  and  poeta. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  a  scries  of  victories  caubed  the 
vnllh  of  the  world  to  6ow  into  Rome,  the  pleasures  of  the 
tsbie  were  indulged  in  to  a  degree  almost  incredible. 

Tliey  partook  of  everything  that  could  possibly  be  procured, 
from  the  grasshopper  to  the  octrich,  from  the  dormouse  to 
the  boar  :*  everything  that  could  quicken  the  appetite  was 
thed  as  a  sauce,  and  employed  as  such,  even  substances  the  u.ne 
of  which  we  could  never  comprehend,  such  as  attafalida. 

The  whole  world  was  put  under  contribution,  both  by  armies 
ind  travellers,  to  supply  the  wants  of  Borne.  Pintadocs  (sea- 
fowl)  from  Africa,  rabbits  and  truffles  from  Spin,  pheasants 


*GBretfar*i. — Olires  iglcio  {>orc>no,  item  pnlpis  ez  omni  glirium 
tmbfo  tritis,  cum  pipcr«,  oucltais,  las«ro,  liquaminc,  f&rcii.-i  qlirrs, 
MiutM  in  tegula  potitos,  mittes  in  farnuiD,aut  farsos  iuciiliaro  cui|Uf». 

Tb*  DormuusA  w»i  considered  a  great  lusurjr,  sometimes  scales 
wen  brought  to  the  tahle  to  aitcertain  its  weight.  Kverjrbudy  is 
boOSar  with  Martial'*  c|>igr<im  of  the  dormou»e  xiii,  59. 

Tota  niibi  durmitur  bvemt,  et  pinguior  illo 
Tempore  sum,  quo  me  nil  ni»i  soninus  alit. 
Umw,  a  physician  and  gastronomer  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Amt,  when  speaking  of  the  advantage  which  coukerjr  may 
<lwivt  from  the  use  of  «cale>,  observes,  that  if  twelve  tariff  du  not 
wsigfc  twelve  ounces,  they  are  srarcelv  fit  to  bp  f-aten  ;  that  lliey  sra 
pUMble  if  they  weit;h  twelve  ounces  ;  but  if  they  weigh  thirteen 
•■aew,  they  are  plump  and  excellont.  8ec  also  that  glorious  ehap- 
t«r(XLlV.,)  in  Ptrtgnne  J'iciU,  in  which  "  The  Djctur  proposes 
u  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients." 
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from  Greece,  where  they  were  brought  from  the  btnks  ol 
Pliasiii,  and  peacocks,  from  the  extremities  of  Asia. 

The  greatest  men  in  Rome  boasted  of  having  beaotiful 
gardens,  in  which  they  cultivated  not  only  the  fruits  already 
known,  such  as  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  fig,  the  grape,  bat 
even  tliose  wliich  were  brouglil  from  foreign  countries,  namely, 
the  apricot,  from  Armenia,  the  peacli,  from  Persia,  quinces, 
from  Sidoii,  the  raspberry,  from  the  valleys  of  Mount  Ids,  and 
cherries,  which  were  introduced  by  Lucallus,  after  his  coo- 
quest  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Pont  us. 

These  im|M)rtations,  which  necessarily  took  place  under  very 
different  circum!>taHccs,  prove  at  least  that  the  impulse  was 
general,  for  all  felt  pride  »ud  pleasure  in  contributing  to  tlic 
enjoyments  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Of  all  dishes,  fish  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries. Some  fish  was  preferred  to  others,  and  this  preference 
increased  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  taken. 
Fish  from  foreign  countries  was  brought  to  Rome,  packed  in 
lioney,  and  when  grand  entertainments  were  given,  it  was 
purchased  at  an  immense  price,  owing  to  the  competition 
amongst  the  consumers,  some  of  whom  were  richer  than  kings. 

Drinks  were  also  an  object  of  special  care  and  attention. 
The  wines  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  were  the  delight  of  the 
Eomaus  ;  and  as  they  were  prized  according  to  the  province, 
or  the  year  in  which  they  were  produced,  tbcy  always  had  a 
»ort  of  certificate  of  their  birth,  written  on  the  jar, — 
O  nata  mecum  coiisule  Manlio. 

This  was  not  all.  Owing  to  the  spirit  of  advancement 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
the  wine  more  pungent  and  odorous ;  they  put  into  it  fliiwer», 
aromatics,  and  urugs  of  every  kind,  and  those  mixtures  vliicii 
contemporary  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  condila,  must  have  had  the  ctfcct  of  inflaming  the  ton^'ur, 
and  strongly  exciting  the  stomach. 

And  it  is  thus  that  already  at  this  early  period  we  see  the 
Romans  dreaming  uf  Alcohol,  which  was  uot  discovered  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards. 

But  it  was  in  the  furniture  of  the  banquet  room  that  the 
Romans  particularly  showed  their  love  of  display. 

Every  article  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  banquet,  was  of 
the  most  superior  matt'riui.-<,  aud  workmanship.    The  number 
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of  eounes  exceeded  twentj,  and  as  cack  course  was  served, 
cferrthing  previously  in  use  was  removed.  Slaves  were  es- 
pecially appointed  to  wait  in  the  banquet-room,  and  every  one 
nid  hi»  duties  assigned  to  him  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
and  heralds  proclaimed  the  qualities  of  tho^e  dishes  which  de- 
terred special  attention,  and  announced  the  claims  they 
hud  to  tin's  sort  of  ovation ;  in  fact  nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  quicken  the  ap|)etite,  keep  up  the  attention,  or 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  guests. 

But  this  display  of  luxury  had  its  whims  as  well  as  its  ex- 
travagance. Such  were  those  banquets  where  the  fish  and 
fowl  served  up  could  be  counted  hy  thousonds,  and  those  dishes 
which  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  being  dear,  such  lor  in- 
itance  as  the  one  composed  of  the  brains  of  five  hundred  os- 
triches, and  another  consisting  of  the  tongues  of  five  thousand 
speaking  birds. 

Thus,  we  think  we  can  easily  account  for  those  vast  sums 
which  Luculius  expended  on  his  table,  and  form  an  idea  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  those  banquets  which  he  gave  in  the 
bll  of  Apollo,  where  he  was  known  to  exhaust  every  means 
pcssible  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 

Those  days  might  be  revived  amongst  us,  but  to  perform 
»31  those  miracles  over  a^ain,  we  would  require  another 
Luculius.  Let  us  suppose  then  a  man  known  to  be  immensely 
rich  wished  to  celebrate  some  financial  or  political  triumph, 
and  give  on  this  occasion  a  magnificent  entcrtaiumeot  without 
UT  regard  to  expense. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  arts  to 
ornament  in  all  its  departments,  the  place  where  the  banquet 
i«  to  be  given,  that  he  commands  the  purveyors  to  provide  his 
^ests  with  all  that  art  and  money  can  procure,  and  give  tUbm 
to  drink  the  rarest  and  most  costly  wines. 

That  during  this  sumptuous  repast,  two  plays  aic  being  per- 
formed by  the  most  celebrated  comedians. 

That  while  the  banquet  lasts  the  most  exquisite  vocal  and 
lutramental  music  is  beard,  performed  by  the  most  renowned 
■rtiites. 

That,  between  the  dinner  and  the  coffee,  he  has  prepared 
a  ballet,  danced  after  the  most  charming  and  captivating  style 
of  the  opera. 

That  the  entertainment  concludes  with  a  ball,  where  wo 
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see  two  hundred  women  selected  from  among  the  mosl  beauli- 
ful,  and  four  hundred  of  the  most  elegant  and  accompliahed 
gentlemen. 

That  liiey  are  constantly  supplied  with  all  that  is  most  choice 
in  the  way  of  warm,  cool,  uud  iced  drinks. 

That  in  the  middle  of  the  ui^fiit  they  are  served  with  a  tnag- 
nificcnt  supper  wliich  renovates  their  exhausted  strength. 

That  the  attendants  be  tine  looking  fellows,  with  splendid 
liveries,  the  illuminalioo  perfect,  and.  that  nothing  be  omitted 
let  the  host  take  upon  hnnself  the  office  of  sending  for  his 
guests,  and  seeing  them  all  comfortably  at  home. 

Tiiis  idea  being  well  conceived,  well  directed,  well  attended 
to,  and  properly  cnrried  out  in  all  its  details,  all  who  know 
Paris  will  ai;rce  with  us,  tliat  the  bills  of  the  nest  day  would 
contain  items  that  could  make  the  casiiier  of  Lucullus  himsel/ 
tremble. 

In  pointing  out  what  we  should  do  in  order  to  imitate  this 
magniliccntliomc  in  her  ftla  and  festivities,  we  have  sufHcicntly 
apprized  the  reader  of  what,  in  those  days,  constituted 
a  banquet,  at  which  were  alternately  introduced  comedians, 
minstrels,  mimics  and  buffoons,  and  every  thiug  that  could 
contribute  to  tlie  pleasure  of  those  who  were  assembled  for  do 
other  purpose  but  their  amusement. 

^Vhut  was  practised  by  tlic  Athenians,  subsequently  by  thr 
Bomans,  and  ktcr  by  ourselves  ui  the  middle  ages ;  what  io 
fine,  is  the  custom  of  the  present  day,  has  ila  origin  in  the 
nature  of  man  himself,  who  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  career  in  which  he  has  entered,  and  to  a  certain  an- 
easiness  which  he  feels  as  long  as  the  time  which  he  may  have 
at  his  disposal,  is  not  wholly  occupied. 

Like  the  Athenians,  the  Romans  ate  in  a  reclining  petition, 
but  they  adopted  this  custom  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

They  first  made  use  of  couches  at  the  religious  repsst*, 
which  they  offered  to  their  Gods ;  then  the  first  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy,  ado{)ted  tliein : 
and  in  a  little  time  they  became  in  general  use,  and  continacJ 
so  to  the  commencement  uf  the  fourth  century  of  tbe 
Christian  era. 

These  couches  which,  at  firat,  were  but  rude  benches,  co<r- 
cred  with  skins  and  stuffed  with  straw,  soon  assumed  that  ■!>■ 
pearanco  of  elegance  and  luxury  which  characteriMd  erei?* 
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thiijg  coiiDected  wilii  Uie  banqueU  of  tlie  Ru  tiuii(>.  Tlicy 
mm  mtde  of  tlic  most  rare  wood,  inlaid  witli  ivory,  gold, 
and  (onietiiDCS  with  precioua  stones;  tliey  ouusisted  of  verj 
soft  cuiiions,  co%'ered  with  ornamenUi  tapeslry,  maguiilcenlly 
wbituJercd. 

Thty  rtdiucd  on  the  left  side,  supported  by  the  elbow,  and 
generally  thrt^  persons  lay  on  the  same  couch. 

That  ibis  custom,  which  the  Romans  call,  lecd  tt^rnium, 
*as  more  convenient  than  that  which  we  have  adopted,  or  ra- 
tltrr  refiumed,  wc  do  not  beljeve. 

Viewing  it  in  •  physical  li|;lit,  the  reclining  position  requires 
I  greater  amount  of  strength  to  maintain  tiie  equilibrium  ;  aiid 
«e  always  feci  pain  is  ihe  arm  when  it  is  obliged  to  support 
m  part  of  the  body. 

Ttkiug  a  physiological  view  of  it,  tliere  are  also  many  things 
to  be  said;  the  process  of  digestion  is  not  so  naturally  gone 
thmugb,  and  the  food  has  mure  difiiculty  in  finding  Ua  way 
to  lite  stomach,  in  which  it  is  but  imperfectly  mixed. 

It  was  still  more  difTicult  to  drink,  in  this  |K)sition ;  great 
care  and  attention  were  necessary  in  order  not  to  spill  the 
irine  which  was  contained  in  those  large  cups,  that 
always  glittered  on  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  reign  of  the  teeii  tUrtiium,  tliat  we  are  indebted 
for  the  proverb,  "  There  is  many  a  slip  between  tlie  cup  and  the 
bp." 

It  could  not  be  easier  to  eat  with  proprietr  in  a  reclining 
positiou,  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  guests  wore 
long  beards,  and  that  they  used  their  fingers,  if  not  the  knif*-, 
in  conveying  their  food  to  the  mouth ;  for  the  forks  is  a  mo- 
<l«rn  iDtroduclion.  There  were  no  forks  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Hcrculaneum,  although  some  spoons  were  discovered. 

We  must  suppose  that  outrages  were  often  offered  to  public 
i3ecency  sod  morality,  at  those  banquets,  where  the  guests 
often  passed  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  where  both  sexes  reclined 
together  on  the  same  couches,  and  where  it  was  quite  a  com- 
ttion  thing  to  see  some  of  them  aslt-cp. 

Kam  pratuui  jaceo,  el  tatur  gupinut 
Pertundo  lunicamque,  pelliumque. 

\f  soon  as  the  Christian  religion,  after  having  survived  those 
persecutions  which  imbrued  its  cradle  in  blood,  acquired  any 
influence,  its  ministeis  at  once  raised  their  voices  against  the 
eifesees  of  intemperance.    They  censured  the  length  of  those 
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ri'|)a!<ls  where  all  tlieir  precepts  were  violated  by  the  protr«cled 
iinlul^etice  of  evcrv  pleasure  and  luxury.  Devoted  bj  choice 
and  profession  to  an  austere  life,  they  placed  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  amongst  the  capital  sins ;  they  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  and  se- 
verely criticised  the  custom  of  eating  in  a  reclined  position,  s 
custom  which  originated  in  culpable  eireminancy,and  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  most  of  those  abases  which  thej 
deplored. 

Their  threatening  voice  made  Jtself  heard  ;  the  coach  do 
longer  ornamented  the  banqnet  room,  and  the  old  custom  of 
eating  in  a  sitting  position  was  resumed  ;  and  by  a  fortnoite 
coincidence,  this  form,  which  was  suggested  by  morality,  wu 
found  in  no  way  to  lessen  their  enjoyment. 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  festive  or  social  poet^ 
was  considerably  modified,  and  assumed  in  the  mouths  of 
Horace,  Tibullus,  and  other  authors,  nearly  contemporarj,  a 
languid  and  effeminate  strain,  which  was  not  knowu  to  iIm 
Greek  poeta.    For  example  : — 

Dulcc  ridentum  Lalagem  amabo, 
Dulce  loqucntem. — Horace. 

Qnaeris  quot  mihi  batiationcs 

Tuffi,  Lesbia,  sint  satis  superqoe. — CaluUut. 

Faude,  pucUa,  pande  capillulos 
ilavos,  lucentcs  ut  aurum  nitidum. 
Fandc,  puclla,  collum  candidum 
Productum  bene  candidis  humeris. —  Gallut. 

The  five  or  six  centuries  wc  have  just  gone  over  in  a  fe» 
pages  were  the  golden  age  of  cooking,  but  the  arrival,  or  ralba 
the  irruption,  of  the  people  from  the  North  changed  and  oyer*  I 
turned  everything;   and   those  gay  days  were  followed  bj 
long  and  impenetrable  darkness. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  strangers  the  art  of  cooking  disappeartd 
with  all  the  other  sciences  of  which  it  is  the  companion  ind 
perhaps  the  product.  Most  of  the  cooks  were  massacrt<l  m 
the  palaces  in  the  act  of  clearing  away  the  tables ;  the  DthOT 
fled  HI  order  not  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  eneaiie* 
of  their  country,  and  the  few  who  offered  their  services  had  the 
mortification  of  contemptuous  refusal. 
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Those  SAvages,  wilh  coarse  stomachs  and  burning  throats, 
•ere  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  delicate  fcwd. 

Large  quarters  of  meat  and  venisou  with  imincnae  quantities 
of  the  strongest  drink  sufficed  for  their  repast,  wfiicit  was 
Dothing  but  a  continued  scene  of  revels  and  debauchery  ;  and 
u  the  greater  part  of  the  usurpers  were  generally  artiicd,  tlie 
baonuet-room  was  often  covered  with  blood. 

However,  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  carried  tu 
I  nceas  will  not  last.  The  conquerors  became  weary  of  their 
cruelty;  they  united  themselves  wilh  the  vanquislied.  bt-tame 
wmewhat  more  civilized,  soou  began  to  appreciate  the  churms 
of  social  life. 

The  effect  of  this  reRnetnent  in  their  manners  was  quickly 
I  erident  in  their  mode  of  living  ;  they  invited  their  friends,  nut 
H  heretofore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetites, 
bat  rather  to  regale  them,  and  the  latter  perceived  that  the  object 

|*as  to  amuse  and  entertain  them  ;  they  were  now  more  rcfiMed 
io  their  pleasure,  aud  more  sincere  and  friendly  iu  their  enter- 
l4iiimenta. 

These  improvements,  which  took  place  towards  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  became  still  more  remarkable  under  Charle- 
uiagne  ;  this  great  king,  as  we  see  by  his  Capitulars,  was  par* 
ticalirly  anxious  that  his  demesnes  should  produce  all  that  was 
ti«e8*sry  for  the  luxury  of  his  table. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  successors,  the  fiStcs  took  the  form 
ofgtllantry  and  chivalry;  ladies  came  to  ornament  the  court; 
they  distributed  the  prizes  of  valour;  pheasants  wilh  gilt 
claws,  and  the  peacock  with  outspread  tail,  were  carried  to  the 
t*ble  of  piinces,  by  pages  trimmed  iu  gold  lace,  atid  by  young 
giris  of  high  birth  who,  notwithstanding  their  innocence,  were 
otsirous  to  please. 

Let  us  nut  forget  tliat  this  was  the  thinl  time  the  ladies, 
who  were  exclifded  from  society  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
*nd  the  Francs,  were  invited  to  ornament  the  banquet  table. 
The  Ottomans  alone  have  resisted  this  appeal ;  but  frightful 
■Uirms  are  gathering  over  this  unsocial  people,  and  thirty  years 
•Wl  not  pass  over  our  heads,  before  we  hear  the  tremendous 
n»r  of  the  cannon  proclaim  tho  emancipation  of  the  odali:<quc8. 

Toe  move,  once  made,  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  ac- 
^iiinng  great  progressive  motion  from  the  conflict  of  succeeding 
generations. 

The  most  exalt«d  ladies  occupied  themselves  at  homo  in  pre- 
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paring;  food,  wliirli  tliey  considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
purtant  duties  of  horpitalitj ;  this  was  still  the  custom  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cenlurj. 

Under  their  pretty  hands  food  was  made  to  uudrrgo  the 
most  singular  Iransforniations  ;  the  eel  had  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent ;  the  rabbit  appeared  to  liare  the  ears  of  a  cat,  with 
such  other  amusing  contrivances. 

Thev  mode  great  use  of  those  spices  which  the  Venetians 
had  begun  to  import  from  the  East,  as  well  as  of  the  perfumed 
waters  which  were  provided  by  the  Arabs,  so  much  so,  that 
fish  was  often  prepared  in  roaewater.  The  luxury  of  the  tabic  can- 
sistid  principally  iu  the  number  of  dishes;  and  thii^  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  that  kings  thought  it  necessary  to  check  it 
by  a  law  which  met  with  the  same  fate  a^  those  laws  whicit  were 
made  for  a  like  purpose,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Greek  and  fioman  legishitors.  They  were  laughed  at,  evaded 
and  forgotten ;  and  were  only  sufl'cred  to  remain  in  books  to 
serve  as  relics  of  the  past. 

Thus  people  continued  to  live  well  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
particularly  in  abbeys,  convents  and  monasteries,  because  the 
wealth  belonging  to  those  cslabli^hments  was  not  exposed  to 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  civil  war,  which  frequently 
desolated  France. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  ladies  of  France  devoted  a  con- 
siderable iMrtion  of  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  their  kitchens,  ve 
may  conclude  that  to  them  is  due  (hat  indbputable  pre-emi- 
nence which  French  cookery  has  always  had  in  Europe,  ood 
which  it  has  principally  acquired  by  an  immense  number  of 
exqui^iitc,  light  and  dainty  dihhes,  which  none  but  women  could 
produce  or  fancy. 

We  have  snicf  that  people  lived  well  at  long  <u  they  could,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  always. 

The  suppers  of  kings  themselves  were  oftcfl  left  to  chance. 
AVe  know  tliat  during  the  civil  wars  Henry  IV.  was  not  always 
sure  of  his  supper,  and  that  he  would  have  m.'ide  but  a  very 
poor  one  a  cerlaiu  evening  if  he  had  not  had  the  good  scuse  to 
admit  to  his  table  the  citiEen  who  happened  (u  liavc  the  only 
turkey  in  the  town  in  which  the  king  was  to  pass  the  nigbt. 

However,  the  art  progressed  imperceptibly ;  the  crusadai 
enriched  it  with  the  scallion,  takeu  from  the  plains  of  Ascalon; 
thf  prsley  was  brought  from  Italy;  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Itouis  iX.  pork  butchers  and  sausage  makers  Lad  reolixed 
fortunes. 
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P«!trf  Cooks  werr  in  lliis  reign  equnlly  successful,  and  tlte 
rwuiUof  their  in<lii?try  held  a  coiujiicuous  pincc  on  evory  frs- 
Uff  board.  From  tliot  lime  lliey  bocamc  a  very  considerable 
body, and  I/iui«  IX.  gave  them  statutes,  in  wliich  was  noticed 


Toward»  the  middle  of  the  sevenlcrnth  crntury,  the  Dutch 
introduced  coffix'  into  Europe.*  Solimiin  Aga,  this  wiallliy 
Tnrk,  who  was  such  a  fafourite  \ni\\  our  ancestors,  treated 
Ihetn  to  the  first  cup,  in  16f)0;  tn  American  sold  it  publicly  nl 
the  fair  of  Saint  Germain,  in  1(570  ;  and  llic  first  Ct/t',  orna- 
Biented  with  plate  glass  and  marble  t:iblc«,  such  iis  we  have 
them  at  the  present  day,  was  iti  the  Kuc  Saint  Andrif  des  Arts. 

Then  also  did  sugar  make  its  appearance,-!-  i^tid  Scarron,  in 
complaining  of  the  avarice  of  bis  sister  in  wishing  to  lessen  tlie 
liicof  his  sugtr  ba!<in,  has  led  us  to  infer  that  in  his  time,  at 
lext,  this  article  of  table  furniture  was  in  u«e. 

It  was  also  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  use  of  brandy 
became  known.  Distillation,  the  first  id^aof  which  we  have  from 
the  crusaders,  wa.",  up  to  that  lime,a?ecrot  which  wasonly  known 
io  a  few  learned  men.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
imia  XIV.  stills  began  to  bo  generally  used;  but  it  was  not 
BBtil  Louis  XV.  that  brandy  became  a  gi  nenil  favourite  ;  and  it 
i-  only  very  lately,  that,  after  matiy  atlcaipts,  we  have  succeeded 
in  producing  alcohol  in  one  openttion. 

It  was  abo  about  the  same  time  that  the  general  use  of 
tobacco  was  ii»troduced  ;  so  that  sugar,  coffee,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  those  four  very  important  objects,  whether  we  con- 
fer them  in  b  commercial  point  of  view,  or  as  a  source  of 
fiscal  wealth,  are  little  more  than  two  centuries  in  existence. 

Thus  things  stood  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under 
this  brilliant  reign,  the  banciuetiiig  art  yielded  to  the  march  of 
intdlect,  which  caused  all  the  other  sciences  to  flourish. 

'Atnoa^t  the  GuropeaD»,  tbo  Dutvb  wlts  the  tiritt  wliu  brought 
the  coflee-plant  from  Arabia,  and  tranKpurted  it  to  Butufia,  and  afler- 
»»r<ls  into  Europe. 

Mr.  de  R«iMont,  lieutenant  ffentral  of  artillerj,  brought  u  plant 
from  Amtterdarn,  and  prestntca  it  to  the  Jartiin  dn  II m  ;  it  was  the 
firu  tb^i  wa*  »een  in  I'srii.    This  cofFee-tree  of  which  M.  de  U.  has 


aigb;  the  fruit  is  very  liandsoitie,  «n<!  somewhat  like  a  cherry. 

t  Whstevf r  Lncretius  may  ap|H-ar  to  »ny,  nuurai*  «aj«  unknown  to 
Ibe  an«;i«nt>  ;  >ugar  ia  tho  re;<alt  of  science;  and  without  rrybtalliza- 
tM>B  the  c(ui«  give*  but  a  worthless  and  iiuipid  juic*. 


the  privilege  of  making  altar  breads. 
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Wc  yet  read  willi  pleasure  those  fftes,  which  were  the  admi- 
ration of  all  EuroiK",  and  of  those  tournaments  >n  which,  for 
the  last  time,  tiie  lace  glistened  that  has  since  been  rrplnccd 
by  the  bayonet,  and  the  knights  clad  in  shining  armour,  oo 
longer  of  a«,'  against  the  fury  of  the  cannon. 

Those  fetes  terminated  with  a  banquet,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  crowning  of  all,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  can  never  be  completely  happy,  as  long  as  his  taste  is  noi 
wholly  gratified ;  and  this  imperious  want  has  brought  even 
fjramniur  under  his  subjection,  so  much  so,  that  to  say  a  thing 
is  done  in  a  su|>erior  manner,  wc  5av  it  was  done  with  taste. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  those  who  presided  over  the 
preparations  for  those  banquets,  became  men  of  much  im> 
portancc,  Hiid  justly  so,  for  they  unite  many  different  qualities, 
that  is,  genius  to  invent,  knowledge  to  dispose,  judgment  io 
observing  proportion,  and  sagacity  lo  discover  defect,  firmness 
to  have  their  orders  carried  oat,  and  punctuality.  Id  having  all 
in  due  time. 

It  is  on  those  great  occasions,  that  llio  splendour  of  the 
»urtouls,  (epergnc)  began  to  be  (hsplayod,  a  new  art,  wbici 
unites  painting  and  sculpture,  and  presents  to  the  eye  aa 
agreeable  picture,  and  someliuics  a  site  appropriate  to  the  a> 
cumstnnce  or  the  hero  of  the  fete. 

It  was  here  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  required,  and 
showed  itself. 

liut  soon,  more  select  parties  and  more  delicate  re|)asts  R- 
quired  much  more  accurate  attention  and  greater  care. 

It  was  at  the  small  dinner  party  at  the  Favorites,  and  the 
sup|)ers  of  courtezans  and  the  wealthy  that  the  cooks  dispUred 
their  talents,  and  animated  by  laudable  ambition  they  soug^ii 
to  eclipse  each  other. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  names  of  the  most  celebrsted 
cooks  were  always  associated  with  that  of  their  patrons,  vho 
ever  acknowledged  them  with  pride  ;  and  the  named  of  the 
most  distinguished  figured  in  books  on  cooking  by  the  side  of 
those  dishes  which  they  patroni.«ed,  invented  or  created.  Thi^ 
strange  medley  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  days  ;  we  are  nM 
less  gounnanda  than  our  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  but  we  gi« 
ourselvca  much  less  trouble  about  the  name  of  the  artiste  who 
reigns  no  more  above  ground.  The  praise  which  we  give  through 
Ihe  left  ear  is  the  only  tribute  of  admiration  we  accord  totbe 
artiste  who  coulributcs  so  much  lo  our  pleasures  ;  and  the 
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mUtraUun,  that  i*,  tlie  public  cook?,  are  those  who  receivr 
the  only  praise  which  ranks  them  with  great  capitiilists.  Vfi/i 
Julei.  ' 

It  Wis  for  Louis  XIV.  that  the  summer  thorn,  which  h» 
called  the  tweet  penr,  was  brought  from  the  Leviint ;  mul  it 
•iti  in  his  old  age  that  liqueurs  were  first  used. 

This  prince  sulTfrcd  much  from  debility  and  those  symptoms 
which  people  generally  feel  after  the  age  of  sixty;  hniiuly  wn* 
mixed  with  sugar  and  perfumes  to  make  for  him,  whnt  was  called 
cardial potion».    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  liqueur  trade. 

\S  e  may  remark  that  nearly  about  this  time  cooki-ry  was  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  Kngland.  Queen  .\nne  wn< 
Terjfond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  she  was  often  known  even 
to  converse  with  her  cook  ;  and  the  old  English  cookery-books 
contain  several  dishes  dtsigncti  after  Queen  Anne's  lasle. 

This  science,  which  remained  stationary  during  the  sway  of 
Madame  dc  Maintenon  continued  to  progress  under  the  regency. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  enlightened  prince,  so  far 

regards  the  table,  was  well  known  for  the  elegance  of 
hii  entertainments,  which,  as  we  know  from  authentic  sources, 
consisted  principally  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  fowl,  fijh 
of  various  kinds  and  as  fresh  as  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  finest  turkeys,  stofled  with  truffles. 

Truffled  turkeys  ! !  I  the  fame  of  which  is  incrcnsing  every 
day  ;  blessed  stars,  whose  apparition  fills  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  good  cheer  with  delight. 

The  reign  of  Lonis  XV.  was  equally  in  favour  of  the  science 
of  cookery.  Eighteen  years'  peace  soon  healed  up  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  sixty  years'  war ;  wealth  acquired  by  indii«try  and 
ditTuaed  by  commerce,  together  with  (he salaries  of  government 
officers,  did  away  with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  the 
spirit  of  conviviality  was  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society.* 

ft  is  very  easy  to  entertain  a  lnri;e  number  when  their 

*  From  tliv  information,  writes  Brillat-8avarin,  whii  h  1  liavu  ^vt 
from  wreral  inhiibiunta  uf  ttie  provinces,  a  diant-r  fur  ten  pursoni, 
in  1740,  conaiited  ofai  followt: — 

Soup. 

Ist  Course.  I        Baked  voal. 


1 


Side  dithes. 
/  TnrkcT. 
2nd  Cour»e.  J  IT}^^^"^' 


Salad. 

Cream  Tsometime*). 
Cheese. 

3rd  Course.  J  Fruit. 


{ 


Jam. 
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Bp|M:tites  arc  goud ;  u  ith  butclicrs'  meat,  fowl,  venisoo, 
and  u  few  well  sck'cled  di:»liett  uf  fj»\i,  joii  have  a  dinner  for  »ixtv 
porsoiis. 

But  to  gratify  lliosc  «lio  never  open  (beir  tnoullks  but  to 
oinke  prelly  faces,  tu  entice  tliosc  flatulent  women,  to  r&cite 
papier  mache  stoinaclis,  or  put  life  into  tliose  woru  out  iLiu 
lianked  individuuU  of  no  ap|>clitr,  would  require  more  genius, 
more  judgment' and  perseverance  than  would  be  ueccssaiy  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  problem  of  geometrical  iuiiuily. 

Having  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Luuiii  X\  I-  and  the  days  of 
the  Uevolution,  we  .»hall  not  dwell  upon  tlio^  changes  wbicli 
our  tatherii  witnessed  ;  but  shall  merely  notice  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  improvements  that  have  taken  place  since  17 14 
in  the  banqueting  art. 

Those  improvements  have  had  for  their  object  the  nsturai 
jiart  of  the  art,  and  the  customs  and  inslitulions  of  the  people 
connected  ibercwith;  and  although  these  two  orders  ot  thmg« 
are  constantly  acting  upon  each  other,  we  have  eouMilrred  it 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  treat  eacii  separately. 

All  professions  connected  witii  the  preparing  or  sellnig 
food,  such  as  cuoks,  victuallers,  pastry  cooks,  confeciiourrs 
and  provision  dealers,  &c.,  have  multiplied  and  arc  steadily  in- 
crra^iiig  :  and  what  proves  that  this  increase  was  really  waated 
is,  that  their  numbers  have  not  interfered  with  their  prospent). 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  have  lent  their  aid  to 
the  uk-nientary  art.  Tlie  most  learned  men  have  not  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  occupy  themselves  about  our  daily  wants, 
and  have  introduced  improvements  from  the  i-implest  dish  ot 
the  urtisan  to  the  must  costly  and  exquisite  meats  served  upm 
gold  and  crystal. 

New  profe^isinns  have  sprung  up  ;  for  instance,  those  »null 
pastry  cooks,  combining  the  pastry  cook,  pro|>erly  speakiag, 
and  the  confectioner.  Their  trade  consists  of  all  those  prepn- 
tidns  in  Mhich  butter  is  mixed  with  sugar,  eggs,  lees,  such  i> 
biscuits,  macaroons,  ornamented  cakes,  meringues,  and  other 
delicacies  in  pastry. 

The  art  of  preserving  food  has  also  become  a  dis-liuct  pro- 


Tlie  pl.ites  were  chiti)};pd  l>ut  three  limM,  aHer  soup,  at  tbeiec«a<l 
t'oursi-  and  <le$>eri ;  cotTce  wa»  m^IUouj  &trvcd  up  after  diuner,  l»>t 
very  often  raspberry,  or  cherry  brandy,  which  was  then  nut  long  in 
use. 
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fewion,  the  object  of  wliicli  is  to  supply  U!>  in  ererj  season 
vjth  those  tilings  which  nrt>  peculiar  to  a  |uirticuiar  time  of 
tlic  Tear.  Horticulture  has  made  great  progress,  hot  hou>es 
tuppiv  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  ;  various  kinds  of  ve- 
getables that  have  been  acquired  bv  cultit'ution  or  from  foreii;ii 
countrie.*,  and  amoi)g:$t  uthen  that  kind  of  musk  mclun  which 
never  produces  bad  fruit,  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb.* 

We  have  cultivated,  imported  and  presented  in  regular 
order,  the  wine  of  everj  country,  the  Madeira  which  opens  th«! 
trenches,  the  French  wines  that  divide  the  dutj  bctwceu  them, 
and  the  wines  of  Spain  Bnd  Africa,  which  crown  the  work. 

Tbe  French  have  adopted  foreign  dishes  »uch  as  karik, 
beefsteak  ;  sauces  such  as  caviar,  sojr ;  drinks  as  punch,  negus 
and  others. 

In  England  CofTee  has  become  very  popul.ir,  iu  the  uiorning 
for  breakfast,  and  after  dinner,  as  a  tunic  and  refreshing  drink. 

A  great  variety  of  vases  and  utensils  have  been  invented 
with  other  necessaries,  which  give  the  repast  more  or  ic*a  an 
appearance  of  luxury  and  festivity  ;  so  that  when  strangers 
coaie  to  Paris,  they  Qnd  on  the  tables  !«evcral  objects  of  which 
tbev  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  use. 

if\om  all  tho!<e  facts  we  may  draw  this  general  conclusion ; 
tlukl  the  <H'der,  system,  und  regularity  ob:k!rvable  before,  duriug 
and  after  our  banquets  show  a  desire  to  please,  which  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  our  guests. 

We  have  from  the  Greek  thu  word  gastronomy;  it  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  educated  ear,  and  nit  hough  not  well  un- 
derstood, it  suffices  to  pronounce  it  to  bring  a  smile  on  every 
couiiteuance. 

LaGoHnitand'uf  has  been  distinguished  from  voracity  or  glut- 
tony ;  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  merely  a  propensity  which 
may  be  acknowledged  as  a  social  quality,  agreeable  to  the  host, 
profitable  to  the  guest,  and  useful  to  science  ;  and  ffourmaiuU 
have  been  ranked  beside  all  other  amateurs  who  have  also  a 
known  object  in  view. 

A  general  spint  of  couvivialily  ha«  diffused  itself  througli 


*  "  You  must  iry  fifiv  to  gel  one  to  }our  liking."  It  !-«cms  that  tlie 
nelon  as  we  cuUivatv  it  was  not  knowu  to  thu  lloioaiis  :  what  ihcv- 
rsllrrl  melo  and  jitpo  wax  but  a  kiii<l  of  cii(.'uni)i<-r  which  lli^'v  f;it 
•iihs  »erv  ricli  sauce.  See  Apicius,  De  lie  Culiuaria.  Kd-  U^m- 
hold,  Ansbach,  1800. 
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every  class  of  sociely  ;  dinner  ponies  are  becoming  more  nu- 
lueruus,  and  each  iti  entertaining  bis  friends,  endeavours  to 
provide  for  them  tbe  be*t  of  whatever  be  has  remarked  lu 
other  more  distinguislied  circles. 

The  pleasure  timl  people  feel  in  being  thus  together  has  led  to 
more  appropriate  divisions  of  time,  in  devoting  lo  busiucas  the 
time  that  elapses  Ixttwccn  day-break  and  sun-set,  and  the 
surplus  to  those  pleasures  that  accumpanj  and  follow  the 
banquet. 

Cold  breakfasts,  drjunera  a  la  Joitrckette,  have  been  institu- 
ted, a  repast  remarkable  as  well  for  the  class  of  meats  of  which 
it  is  coraposed,  as  the  gaiety  that  always  rcigris  there,  together 
with  the  negligee  it  tolerates  in  dress. 

Tea  is  now  frequently  introduced  in  the  evening,  a  refresh- 
ment the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  intended  fur  those  who 
have  dined  sumptuously,  and  who  are  not  supjwsed  lo  be 
either  hungry  or  thirsty  ;  its  only  object  being  to  serve  as  t 
pastime,  and  is  taken  merely  as  a  drawing-room  dainty. 

Political  banquets  have  been  instituted,  and  frequently  given 
for  the  last  sixty  years  whenever  it  has  been  found  uecesjan 
to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  upon  a  large  number  of  persons; 
a  repast  which  is  always  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  who, 
however,  attracts  no  particular  attention,  and  where  pleafore  ii 
only  looked  upon  as  a  future  memory. 

At  last  restaurateurs  have  made  their  appearance,  an  insti- 
tution altogether  new,  and  which  was  quite  uiicx()ecteJ, 
and  such  that  any  man  who  can  command  four  or  five  shillings  in 
I>ondon,  or  three  or  four  francs  in  Paris,  may  in  a  moment,  ami 
without  fail,  or  any  otiier  trouble  but  that  of  desiring  it,  supply 
himself  with  all  those  real  enjoyments  of  which  the  taste  u 
suifceptiblc. 

The  restaurateur  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  tbe 
public  with  a  bun(|uet  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  whose  disba 
are  retailed  at  a  fixed  price,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  bis 
customers. 

The  establishment  is  called  a  restaurant,  and  he  who  dirrcti 
it  a  restaurateur.  The  bill  of  fare  contains  a  list  of  the  ditfi^rent 
dishes  with  the  price  of  each  annexed  ;  and  the  pay-bill,  wbicb 
is  furnished  alter  dinner,  is  a  list  of  those  dislies  that  have  b^en 
served,  with  the  price  of  each  marked  opposite. 

Amongst  the  crowds  wlu>  frequent  the  restaurants,  there  are 
few  who  i-uspcct  that  the  man  wlio  founded  the  restaurant  must 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  deep  thinker. 
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VTe  «ill  follow  up  the  course  of  lliose  idea.*,  ihe  !turce?<sion 
of  vhich  must  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  tstabli^h- 
mtnta,  now  so  general  and  so  convenient. 

About  1770,   after  the  gay  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
dmipation  under  the  regency,  and  the  long  peace  while  Cardinal 
Jleurj  was  minister,  strangers  had  had  as  yet  but  very  little  op- 
j)oHunity  in  Paris  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Tliey  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  inn-keeper,  whose 
cooking  wbs  generally  very  bad.  There  were  a  few  liotela  with 
in  ordinary,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  never  ulfurdvd  more 
llian  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  had  besides  the  in- 
ronveoieDce  of  being  at  a  fixed  hour 

To  be  sure,  the  stranger  could  accommodnle  himself  in  the 
cjuk-sliop,  but  here  he  could  only  procure  a  whole  joint,  and  if 
be  wished  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  he  should  give  direc- 
tiuus  beforehand,  so  that  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  invited  by  some  wealthy  family,  left  Paris  wiihout 
knowing  anything  of  the  re^tources  or  delicacies  of  it«  cookery. 

This  state  of  things,  so  injurious  to  Parisian  interests  and 
dailj  wants,  could  not  continue,  and  already  some  improve^ 
mcuts  were  suggested. 

At  last  there  was  found  a  man  of  judgment,  who  foresaw 
that  such  a  cause  could  not  but  produce  it4  effect,  that  the  same 
wants  being  felt  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  customers 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  that  place  in  crowds,  where  they  would 
depend  upon  having  those  wanta  agreeably  satisfied.  That  if  the 
wing  were  cut  off  a  fowl,  in  favour  of  the  first  comer,  another 
would  present  himself  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  leg ;  that 
I  cut  of  beef,  taken  off  in  the  kitchen  would  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  joint,  or  render  it  unfit  for  further  use  ;  that  people  would 
not  object  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  charge,  when  they  were 
promptly,  neatly,  and  abundantly  served  ;  tliat  there  would  be 
no  end  to  a  detail,  in  itself  necessarily  considerable,  if  the  guests 
were  to  dispute  about  the  price  and  quality  of  whatever  dishea 
they  night  order ;  that  besides,  the  variety  of  dishes,  combined 
*ith  fixed  prices,  would  have  tl)e  advantage  of  being  adapted 
to  men  of  all  circumstances. 

This  man  thought  of  many  other  things  easily  guessed  at. 
He  was  the  first  restaurateur,  and  he  created  a  proft!>^iun  by 
which  a  fortune  can  always  be  realized,  through  iioue»ly,  neat- 
oe«^  order  and  hkdl. 
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The  introduction  of  reMaurantfl,  which  after  on'Kinalini*  in 
France,  have  gon**  the  ronnds  of  all  Kurope,  is  of  the  jfreates; 
benctil  to  all  clas^'^  of  citizens,  und  ia  even  of  grevt  importance 
to  science. 

By  this  means  cvcrv  man  can  dine  at  whatever  hour  suitj 
hifl  convcuienrf,  nccurding  (o  tho  circumstances  in  which  be  is 
placed  by  his  haziness  or  his  ])ieasure. 

He  is  sure  not  to  go  beyond  the  sum  which  he  intended  lo 
ex|)end  on  his  dinner,  because  he  knows  beforehand  the  prtor 
of  cacli  di«h  which  lie  calls  for. 

Having  once  settled  matters  with  his  purse,  he  may,  a> 
he  pleases,  treat  himself  to  a  substantial,  or  a  light  and 
delicate  repast,  sprinkle  it  with  the  best  of  French  and  foreign 
nities,  aromatize  it  with  inoka,  and  (lerfameit  with  theltquean 
of  the  two  worlds,  as  long  as  his  appetite  or  the  capacity  of  be 
atotnacli  will  permit. 

The  dining-room  of  the  restaaraiit  is  the  |)aradise  of  im 
Gourmand, 

The  restaurant  is  also  very  convenient  for  travellers,  for 
8tranger>>,  aud  those  whose  families  have  a  temporary  rcsideooc 
in  the  country — in  a  word  for  those  who  may  happen  to  h»« 
no  kitchen  at  home,  or  arc  deprived  of  it  for  a  time. 

Before  this  time,  (1770,)  the  wealthy  and  powerful  enjoyed 
almost  rxclusivclv  two  great  advantages;  they  could  Iravtl 
with  rapidity,  and  always  fared  sumptuously. 

The  present  facilities  of  travelling  have  done  away  vitb  iIk 
first  privilege  ;  the  establishment  of  rcitanniuh  has  destrovtd 
the  second  ;  by  their  means  the  be»t  fare  has  become  popuW- 

Every  man  who  can  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  francs  in  a  drtf 
class  restaurant,  is  as  well  and  better  entertained  than  if  If 
were  at  tho  table  of  a  prince  ;  for  the  dinner  which  is  laid  Iw- 
fore  him  is  as  good,  and  having  besides  every  dish  at  his  co«- 
mand,  he  is  not  inconvenienced  by  any  personal  consider)ilii>n. 

The  dining-room  of  a  restaurant  eiamioed  in  detail  prcwnt- 
to  the  searching  eye  of  a  philosopher,  a  picture  well  wortbi 
his  attention,  by  the  variety  of  situations  it  develops. 

The  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a  cruwd  of  sDlitary  diner*, 
giving  their  orders  with  a  loud  voice,  waiting  uith  iin|uitienit, 
eating  in  a  hurry,  and  afti-r  having  paid  their  bill  ilepailnig. 

You  may  see  there  families  who  are  travelling  ft»r  it*' 
amufrcmvul,  who  content  with  n  fru{;:il  ^<'|):l^l,  tu  which,  ho*- 
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em,  llifT  add  a  few  di^bes  that  were  before  uitkiutun  to 
tLnD,  acenj  to  look  on  with  pleasure  at  a  siMictacIo  altoge- 
tJjer  itnnge. 

Near  them  you  mav  obsenfc  a  married  coople,  who  from 
Ihnr  hat  and  shawl  apix'ar  to  be  Parisians  ;  it  ia  evident  that 
ioiyme  time  ihev  had  nothing  to  saj  to  each  other:  they 
hire  tfiTffd  to  go  to  some  small  theatre,  and  vou  might  lay  a 
Yifrer  that  one  of  them  will  fall  asleep  there. 

Farther  off  are  two  lovers ;  they  are  recognized  by  the  ne- 
adaous  attention  of  the  one ;  the  affected  aire  of  the  other,  and 
(Jie  t^rmandue  of  both.    Their  eyes  are  ppurkling  with  de- 
light, and  from  the  nalure  and  style  of  their  repast,  yun  may 
juiiftethe  past  by  the  preacnt,  and  foresee  the  futiin-. 

In  the  centre  ia  a  table  surrounded  by  old  and  regular  cus- 
tomers, wlio  most  frequeuliy  get  tlieir  dinner  at  a  rtduced  and 
6xed  price.  They  know  each  waiter  by  his  name,  the  waiter 
will  always  priTately  point  out  to  them  what  is  l>eBt  and  moMt 
in  season ;  they  8e<-m  to  be  part  of  the  e^(abli>t)nient,  as  a 
comnon  centre  round  which  groups  assemble,  or  rather  like 
those  tame  birds  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  alluring 
wild  pucks. 

You  might  see  there  also  certain  individiiiils  whose  appear- 
ance every  bo<ly  knows,  but  no  one  cun  tell  their  names ;  they 
are  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  at  home,  and  they  often  endea- 
vour to  engage  their  neighbours  in  conversation.  It  is  re- 
markable tliat  several  uf  tins  cla<is,  who  are  never  met  with 
bat  in  Paris,  having  neither  property,  capital  nor  profession, 
jfk  are  known  neverthelesa  to  go  to  great  expense. 

Again,  here  and  there,  strangers,  and  particularly  English, 
are  seen  ;  these  latter  are  regaling  themselves  with  double  por- 
iwns  of  meat,  calling  for  evcrytliing  that  is  dearest,  drink  the 

Iittangot  wines,  and  very  often  require  to  lju  helped  out. 
t  The  correctness  of  this  picture  may  be  verified  any  day,  and 
if  il  be  mteuded  to  excite  curiosity,  it  is  also  calculated  to 
%aiiad  oar  feelinga  of  decency  and  propriety. 

No  doubt  the  occasion,  and  the  intlueoce  of  objects  around 
Bs,  auy  seduce  many  persons  into  expenses  far  beyond  their 
means.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  so  many  wilii  delicate 
ftoOMcfas  suffering  from  indigestion 

But  whrt  is  still  more  fatal  to  social  order  is  that  nc  know 
for  certain  llmt  »ulit«rj  dining  begets  egotitm,  accu:>loui!>  the 
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individual  to  consider  but  hiniKlf,  to  isolate  himself  from  cverr- 
tiling  around  him,  to  dis|>en9e  with  the  common  rules  and 
observances  of  society  :  and  by  his  manner  before,  during 
and  after  dinner,  in  ordinary  society,  it  is  easy  to  recognix 
amongst  the  guests,  those  who  live  at  the  restaurants.* 

We  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  restaurants  has  coo- 
tributcd  much  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

For,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  experience  (hat  one  savoury 
dish,  well  prepared,  would  make  a  fortune  for  the  inventor, 
self-interest,  tliis  powerful  stimulus,  kindled  every  imagination, 
and  set  to  work  all  those  engaged  iir  tlie  cooking  and  prepara- 
tion of  food. 

It  lias  been  discovered  by  analysis  that  some  pubstaoces 
were  good  for  food,  which  were  before  considered  to  be  of  i» 
use ;  new  dishes  were  then  invented,  old  ones  were  improved, 
and  both  the  old  and  the  new  were  mixed  up  in  a  thousaod 
different  ways.  Foreign  inventions  were  im^rtcd,  the  whole 
universe  was  put  under  contribution  ;  and  French  repasts  are 
now  80  composed  as  to  aiford  a  complete  course  of  alimeour; 
geography. 

TVhile  the  culinary  art  was  thus  advancing  both  with  regard 
to  discoveries  and  expense  (for  novelties  must  be  always  {ui<J 
for),  the  same  motive,  that  is,  the  hope  of  gain,  gave  it  a  con- 
trary turn,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  expense. 

It  occurred  to  some  restaurateurs  that  they  could  combioc 
good  fare  with  moderate  cliarges,  and  that  by  adapting  Iheu 
prices  to  small  incomes,  which  are  always  the  most  numeroQ>, 
they  would  be  sure  of  securing  the  greatest  number  of  cus- 
tom ers. 

They  selected  from  amongst  those  objects  of  low  price  such 
as,  when  well  prepared,  would  be  sure  to  please. 

They  found  in  butchers'  meat,  which  is  always  good  m 
Paris,  and  in  fish,  of  which  there  is  always  an  abundsncf. 
an  inexhaustible  resource,  together  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
which,  from  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  could  be  had  at 
a  very  low  rate.  They  calculated  what  ought  to  satisfy  tn 
ordinary  appetite,  and  appease  the  thirst  of  one  who  is  not  a 
cynic. 

*  When  the  di«h  ia  »ent  round  with  the  meat  cut  up  into  «tnall  oitttt, 
they  st-rve  them.'elves,  then  place  the  di.-h  on  the  t*l)le  befrrt 
them  without  |mi<«ing  it  to  the  person  next  them,  not  being  accu*- 
tuiued  to  orciij»v  tlicin8i-lri'»  with  their  l)cij;hl>our. 
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'DifT  observed  tlint  there  were  vonny  objects  that  were  onlv 
talued  for  their  novelty,  or  the  pcason,  which  could  be  procured 
somewhat  later  at  a  low  price;  in  o  word  they  arrived  at  such 
precision,  by  little  and  little,  that  in  joining  25  or  3(J  per  cent., 
liey  have  been  able  to  give  tiieir  customer?,  for  two  francs, 
and  even  le&.«,  a  diuner  6t  for  any  genllc-uiaii,  since  it  would 
require,  at  least,  a  thousand  francs  per  month  in  a  private 
house,  to  keep  a  table  so  well  and  so  variously  served. 

The  restaurateurs,  considered  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  large  city,  which  is  composed  of  strangers, 
military  men,  and  officials  ;  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  study- 
ing their  own  interest,  in  solving  a  problem  which  seemed 
opposed  to  it,  namely,  to  provide  good  fare  at  not  only  a  mode- 
rate, but  a  cheap  rate. 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  system  have  been  as  successful 
Bs  their  confreres ;  they  have  not  experienced  so  many  reverses 
as  those  who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder,  and  their 
fortune,  though  more  slowly  acquired,  was  surer ;  for  if  they 
gained  less  at  a  time,  they  gained  every  day  j  and  it  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  when  an  equal  namber  of  unities  is  collected 
in  one  point,  their  total  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  united 
by  tens,  or  collected  one  by  one. 

Amateurs  have  retained  the  lumes  of  several  artistes  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Paris,  since  the  establishnient 
fif  restaurants.  We  may  mention  Bcauvilliers,  Mcot,  Robert, 
Hose,  l^gacque,  the  brothers  Very,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine. 

Some  of  those  establishments  have  been  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  special  caoaes,  for  instance  : — the  Sucking  Calf  {Le  Feau 
Itn  tette)  to  its  trotters ;  Lea  Troit  Freres  Frovenranx 
to  its  cod  with  garlic  ;  \  t-ry,  to  its  entrees  ol  truffles ;  Robert, 
to  his  bespoke  dinners ;  Ualeine,  to  liis  excellent  fish ; 
■nd  Henneveu,  to  the  mysterious  boudoirs  ( f  his  fourth 
story.  But  of  all  those  heroes  of  gastrononiy,  none  has  such 
claims  to  a  biographical  notice  as  Hcauvilticr^,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  papers  in  1820. 

Btauvilhers,  who  established  himself  in  17H2,  was,  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  the  most  distinguished  restaurateur  of  Paris. 

He  was  the  first  who  had  an  elegant  saloon,  well  dressed 
waiters,  a  well  stocked  wine-cellar,  and  a  supericir  kitchen,  and 
•hen  several  of  those  wc  have  named  w  ished  to  compete  with 
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Iiiui,  III'  sustained  the  contest  with  credit  to  himsrlf,  because 
Le  liad  but  lilile  ditliculty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  ])rogre» 

of  science. 

During  the  two  occupations  of  Paris,  in  1814  and  1^15, 
vehicles  of  all  nations  were  constantly  seen  at  bis  door ;  he 
knew  all  the  foreign  military  coinmanaers,  and  spoke  all  their 
languages,  as  well  as  was  necessary  for  his  business. 

lieauvilliers  published  towards  the  end  of  bis  life  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  in  8vo.  called  L'Art  du  Cuiiinier.  This  work, 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  beara  the  mark  of  enlishtened 
priicticc,  and  is  otill  as  popular  as  wlien  first  il  appeared.  Up 
to  that  period  tiicnrt  had  not  been  treated  with  so  much  minute- 
iiess  and  sy!<t«-m.  This  book,  which  has  gone  through  sereral  edi* 
tions,  prepared  the  way  for  those  works  that  have  followed  it, 
but  which  have  not  surpassed  it. 

ficauvilliers  had  a  prodigious  memory  ;  he  recognized  persons 
after  twenty  years,  who  had  only  diued  with  him  uuor,  or  twice; 
he  also  had,  in  some  ca.ses,  a  system  which  was  peculur  to 
himself.  When  be  knesr  that  a  wealthy  party  had  met  in  hit 
saloons,  he  approached  Iheui  with  a  courteous,  obliging  ur, 
was  all  hutiiility,  and  in  fact,  made  tliein  the  objects  of  his 
special  att4.:ntioii. 

lie  pointed  out  such  a  dish  that  they  should  not  take: 
another  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  ordering,  and  send 
for  a  third  which  no  body  thought  of.  lie  had  wine  broagbl 
up  from  a  cellar  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key;  in  fine,  bis 
maimer  was  so  obliging  and  ito  amiable,  that  all  tlio^e  extm 
passed  as  so  many  civilities.  But  this  role  of  an  agreeable  host 
lasted  but  a  moment ;  he  disappeared  after  having  performed  it; 
and  shortly  after  the  size  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  bitterness  snsin; 
from  this  "  quart  d'heure  dc  liabekis"  showed  plainly  that 
they  had  dined  at  a  reslauranL 

Bcauviliicrs  had  made,  unmade  and  remade  his  fortune 
several  times;  we  know  not  in  which  of  thoK  different  stjtfs 
death  overtook  him  ;  but  to  judge  from  his  executors,  we  (io 
not  think  the  residu.iry  legatee  was  much  to  be  envied. 

We  find  from  an  inspection  of  the  bill  of  faro  of  lint  cUss 
restauruiit.*,  and  particulnrly  tliat  of  Vcr}',  and  the  Imu 
Frcres  that  he  who  takes  his  place  in  the  saloon  has  at  a  mo- 
ment's call,  as  materials  for  his  dinner,  at  least 
]    different  Soups, 
21  side  dishes, 
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15  or  20  (lishci  of  Keef, 

20  do.  of  Muttun, 

30  do.  of  Fuwl  and  Game, 

19  or  20  *lo.  Vt-al, 

IZ  do,  Pastrjf, 

24         do.  Fi*li, 

15  i^oast  Joints, 

50  dislies  of  First  Gjurse, 

50  Desserts. 

Be$ide$,  llie  fortunate  gastronomer  can  sprinkle  nil  this  witli 
£t  least  his  ciioicc  of  tliirlj  dilTeront  kinds  of  wiiir,  from 
targundy  to  Tokay,  or  Cape,  and  with  Iwetity  or  lliirty  ditl'c- 
rent  kinds  of  perfumed  liqueurs,  without  counting  cud'ee,  and 
other  mixtures,  such  as  punch,  nepus,  and  many  inure. 

Of  all  those  various  things  which  constitute  an  amateur's 
dinner,  the  principal  are  produced  in  Franco,  suclias  butchers' 
meat,  fun  I,  and  fruit;  others  arc  an  imitation  of  Kngland,  ^ucll 
M  beeLsteak,  Welsh  rabbit,  punch,  Sic. ;  others  come  from  Gcr* 
many,  as  the  saacr-kraut,  llambourg  beef,  cliiiic!*  from  tlieUlack 
Forest;  others  from  Spain,  aa  olla-podrida,  garbancos,  dried 
grapes  from  Malaga,  s|)iced  hams  from  Xcrcs,  nines  and 
liqueurs  ;  others  from  Italy,  ns  macaroni,  parmesun,  Bologna 
iaussages,  polenta,  ices  and  liqueurs;  others  from  llussin,  »s 
dried  meats,  smoked  etls  and  caviar ;  others  from  Holland, 
such  as  cod,  cheese,  dried  or  pickled  lierrir.gs,  cura9ao,  anis«'tle ; 
t-tbers  from  Asia,  as  Indian  rice,  sago,  karik,  soy,  wine  from 
Sciiiraz,  and  coffee ;  others  from  Africa,  as  Cape  wine ;  othors 
again  from  America,  us  3«ect  potatoes,  kidney  potatoes,  jiiiic 
ipples,  chocolate,  vanilla,  sugar  kc,  which  furnishes  abundant 
f  roof  of  vhat  ve  have  cl3ii\  here  advanced,  namely,  that  a  repast, 
!Tich  as  can  now  be  had  in  Paris,  is  in  every  res[)cct  cosmo- 
polite, where  every  country  of  the  world  is  represented  by  its 
productions. 

Why  i:i  it  that  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  a  natural  (a^tc 
for  cooking?  "  Mr.  \Vadd,"  says  7V/«  Moore  in  TL' Irish 
Lion,  "  I  vas'ut  reared  a  tailor.  My  grandfather  was  a  tailor, 
mj  father  was  a  tailor,  and  1  being  the  eldest  son  of  my 
wber,  by  all  the  rights  of  nriraogeDiturc  was  Lorn  a  tailor." 
!•  it  that  F'renchmcn  are  "  born  "  cooks.  Sec  them  in  camp 
or  qnarters  ;  in  the  workshop  or  factory  they  are  still  able 
k>  turn  their  bauds  to  the  saucepan.    Try  the  Star  and  Garter, 
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Ir^  the  Welliiigloti,  try  any  of  our  large  noted  dining  places, 
or  our  clubs,  and  we  find  that  the  more  perfect  (he  dinner,  the 
more  certainly  we  may  write  the  cook  down  a  Frenchman,  or 
CDC  who  has  acquired  bia  science  from  a  Frenchman. 

Then  what  mast  we  say  to  our  awful  steam  baths,  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet-street  dining  rooms  ?  Simpson's  for  example. 
In  wc  rush  from  the  roar  of  the  Strand.  A  long,  dark,  swel- 
tering room  is  before  us ;  no  bright-eyed  dame  du  compioi; 
no  shining,  flashing  mirrors ;  no  waiter  to  glide  at  your  nod, 
hot  roaring  guests,  shouting  waiters,  men  in  cotton  coats 
shoving  about  large  dishes  of  steaming  meat  on  rolling  tables, 
and  you  ent  your  dinner  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  gin,  hU 
steam,  and  gabble. 

For  our  own  part  we  always  leave  those  Strand  dining  roonu 
in  a  state  of  a!>toni$ihment  that  Englishmen  should  so  generally 
visit  Paris,  and  yet  come  back  and  endure,  without  complaint, 
such  dens  as  Simpson's,  or  Anderton's,  in  Fleet-street,  vber« 
you  are  choaked  by  foul  air,  and  are  forced  to  select  from  a 
cuisine  which  in  its  incongruity  reminds  one  of  the  opeoug 
lines  of  King* s  Art  of  Cookery  : — 

"Ingenious  Lister,*  were  a  pictare  drawn 
With  Cynthia's  farce,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn ; 
With  wings  of  Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf ; 
Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you  laugh ! 
Such  IS,  good  sir,  the  figure  of  a  feast, 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest ; 
Which  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam. 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream. 
Where  nil  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  syllabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 
Hence,  mackarel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes. 
Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries. 
Crabbs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread. 
Who  never  touch'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel." 

Perhaps,  reader,  we  may  have,  next  quarter,  another  ttlk 
with  Brillat-Savakin. 


*  See  ante,  p.  471,  Dot«. 
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Many  a  time  as  we  sit  in  (he  stillness  ami  security  ol'our 
chimney  corner,  and  turn  over  the  pajres  of  a  ponderous 
roluine  of  universal  history,  or  the  liol-pres^oJ  leaves  ul" 
Bome  j)erio<lic  Review — a  less  pretentions,  hut  perhaps  even 
more  comprehensive  worlJ-picture — we  [iau.<e  and  ponder, 
strayiujr  liir  from  the  niere  narrative  to  touch  tlie  very 
limits  of  dream-land  ;  and  snirerin^  ininf!:inaiion  to  clotho 
itsdf  iu  the  garb  and  spirit,  as  we  fancy,  of  some  earlier 
time,  we  are  tilled  with  the  f^reatnoss  and  glory  of  what  is 
gone,  and  in  the  testacy  of  our  vision  cry  out — "  Well,  it 
must  have  been  a  grand  thin^  to  be  alive  in  those  days !" 

The  marvellous  culture  of  ncalhcn  Greece,  when  poetry, 
art,  and  beauty,  formed  the  ritual  of  its  worship,  the  very 
daily  bread  of  its  existence,  and  the  intellect,  free  for  once 
of  all  monil  and  observant  restraint,  could  do  and  dare  all 
that  living  intelligence  might  dream  of;  the  ningniticcnco 
of  Roman  dominion,  when  the  first  Cajsars  sat  enthroned 
in  the  Capitol,  and  the  resources,  the  manifold  tribute  of 
all  known  kingdoms,  flowed  in  the  wake  of  victorious  legions 
to  the  feet  of  the  world's  mistress ;  the  enthusiastic  passion 
of  niedio^ral  ages,  when  Charlemagne  defied  Teutonic  gods — 
or  the  Hermit  I'eter  led  the  wayward  hoivlcs  which  a  now 
enthusiasm  stirred  from  the  ease  of  a  growing  security,  and 
harried  out  to  the  fabulous  Last  in  eearch  of  adventure, 
Tf  nown,  or  the  martyr's  penalty  and  palm  ;  the  almost  wild 
exultation  which  thrilled  through  men  when  a  new  world, 
»  very  universe  as  it  seemed,  was  conquered  for  the  nations 
bj' the  faith  ami  per^everuiiee  ul  une  pt»jr  mariner;  the 
T(8  Deums  which  echoed  throiigli  delivered  Europe  when 
fiobieski  overthrew  the  Mosieui,  and  I)>>u  John  of  Austria 
wonLepanto: — the  memory,  in  one  word,  of  scenes  and 
•Tents  so  momentous,  and  so  full  of  wonder,  and  the  r 
tSect  in  the  drama,  as  it  is  well  called,  of  the  world's 
hktory,  so  attract  and  enchain  us,  that 

"  Looking  before  and  after,  we  sigli  for  what  is  not," 
•nd  with  somowliat  of  a  querulous  outburst  regret  that  our 
own  dajs  have  fallen  in  go  poor  a  time. 
We  are  wrong,  utterly.    Imagination  misleads  us.  If 
33 
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we  had  lived  in  those  desired  times,  even  with  nur  present 
bottsted  culture,  and  eager  thirst  for  what  is  great,  nav, 
with  the  power  of  appreciation  we  arrogate,  no  such  fancied 
result  of  moral  and  intellectual  exultation  would  have  been 
our  portion.    Just  aa  hundreds  of  years  ago  our  anceetors  I 
whose  fortune  we  so  envy,  being  as  it  were  "  to  the  manner  ' 
born,"  accepted  with  equanimity  enough  the  "  course  of 
events,"  and  regarded  as  quite  accountable  occurrences  all 
the  pageants,  which  in  the  mid  distance  sweep  by  with  so 
thrilling  a  magnificence  :  so  would  it  have  likewise  been 
with  us  too,  if  somewhat  closer  to  the  foot-lights  we  cangbt 
a  glimpse  of  the  side  scones,  and  gained  a  too  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  stage  eifect. 

"  The  past  will  alwaj«  win 

A  tr'f>ry  from  \U  being  far, 

And  merge  into  the  perfect  (tar 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein." 

To  the  thinking  mind,  no  doubt,  there  is  myster}-  and 
significance  enough  in  every  event,  be  its  importance  hidden 
or  revraled  at  the  moment ;  and  no  form  of  real  greatnw* 
need  escape  the  ken  of  the  seeing  eye.  But  otlendmes 
leisure,  aa  wc  say,  fails,  or  the  faculty  is  altogether  wantirg 
for  such  wide  and  deep  observance.  Besides,  it  is  an  article 
of  our  own  belief  that  after  all,  the  hour  of  a  country's  most 
apparent  prosperity,  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  it«  higheat 
upward  progress,  is  not  the  moment  when  the  moral  \ih 
of  its  pfoplc  has  reached  its  climax  ;  ii*  not  the  moment 
when  either  the  race  is  fullest  of  innate  strength,  or  the 
individual  best  capable  of  receiving  those  marked  iatluences, 
which  result  in  the  production  of  works  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  genius,  while  preparing  him  to  receive  the  imprest 
of  what  is  Highest  in  the  character  of  God-like  human  nature. 
Ultimate  perfection,  it  now  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  ii 
not  to  be  expected  in  indivirluals  or  in  nations  ;  and  long 
continuance  in  any  circumstance  of  well-being  is  not  to  be  ' 
counted  on.  And  it  does  so  happen,  as  if  by  some  Strang* 
instinct,  that  in  periods  to  all  appearnnce  of  the  great«t 
national  success,  there  is  a  universal  hurry,  as  if  men  sought 
to  seize  with  avidity  the  good  that  is  at  hand  ;  there  is  a  | 
predominant  rapacity  as  if  for  immediate  and  unlimited 
possession  ;  there  is  a  haste  in  all  things ;  and  from  the 
abundance  of  resources  the  very  cxpansivcneas  of  individual 
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\mtT  M  contracted,  so  that  men  who  in  Ifsa  affliu'iit  times 
might  have  been  bom  to  the  Inheritance  of  genius,  become 
'Jwarted,  and  are  mere  talented  users  of  the  ready  appliimcea 
of  adranced  civilization.    Any  smart  journeyman  can 
(iesifn  for  us  a  goodly  hoase,  rain-proof  and  storm-proof, 
in  which  we  can  live  comfortably  with  our  family  and 
(fependents.    Considerable  knowledge  is  necessary  to  do  so 
much  ;  we  question  not  how  it  has  been  acquired  ;  we  profit 
bv  it  largely.    But  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  there  was 
act  a  quality  far  more  akin  to  genius  in  the  brain  of  the 
old  Grecian,  who  plarmed  and  invented  a  way  of  making 
Ins  little  hut  imjiorvious  to  bad  weather,  and  lifted  the  roof 
of  it  on  genuine  Doric  pillars?    A  clever  schoolboy  can 
repeat  problems  in  astronomy,  and  solve  them  too,  never 
doubting ;  and  can  map  outtiie  orbits  of  stars  and  systems, 
»nd  explain  laws,  and  make  calculations,  in  a  manner 
Astounding  indeed  if  one  but  think  of  it.    Yet  who  will  sit 
down  by  the  young  urchin,  well  crammed  though  he  be, 
tnd  famcy  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  great  intelligence  ? 
Rather,  if  he  want  good  company,  and  need  communion 
with  the  highest  intellect,  he  will  go  back  a  few  centuries, 
»nd  grapple  with  the  thought  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Galileo,  who 
in  bis  day  was  certain  of  far  less  than  our  precocious 
8ch<x)lboy  ;  «ir  he  will  travel  back  over  weary  thousands  of 
year?,  ontil  he  find  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Shepherds 
who  name*]  the  Constellations. 

We  hold  it.  therefore,  a  more  fortunate  and  a  better 
thing  to  stand  in  the  da^vning  of  a  great  hope,  watching 
the  growth  of  some  vital  principle;  so  that  we  feel,  in  every 
movement  of  the  world  about  us,  the  stir  of  strong,  fresh 
life,  and  catch,  ever  and  anon,  a  glimpse  of  coming  aright- 
new,  through  the  long  shadows  and  partial  ob.scurity  of  a 
morning  slowly  creeping  into  day.  Now,  all  is  hope  and 
prophecy.  Later,  the  meridian  glory  may  overshine  the 
world ;  but  the  next  change  must  then  be  a  gathering 
darkness.  What  if  it  really  be  the  goodliest  fate  to  live  in 
such  a  dawning  of  new  life  f  What  if  we  but  open  our  eyes, 
*nd  find  that,  by  kind  Providence,  our  own  lot  of  life  is  cast 
even  in  so  precious  a  moment  ? 

A  certain  benevolent  individual,  wishing  well,  no  doubt, 
to  Ireland,  said,  once  upon  a  time,  that  the  best  thin^  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  complete  submersion  of  the  island 
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for  a  few  hours.  T»)  pvi'  the  geutlefiitia  liU  Jdc,  wheu  ht* 
eet  about  wisbinif  he  did  not  stop  at  a  tritU-.  FuUire  cou»- 
uioniatuii^  may  dispute  about  the  voculiou  <if  Uia,t  prophet ; 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  waa  not  an  accessary 
bcloiv  the  fact ;  we  care  not.  Irehmd  has  but  risen  fronj 
a  Very  sea  of  tribulation.  All  that  ehc  haa  suffered  for 
eeneratious  of  opprt\Hsioii,  opprobious  tyranny,  di-j^radin;; 
tbnildoni,  and  lleiidish  persecution,  ueeil  not  now  be  dwi-li 
on.  Inends  .>i!ic  iiad  in  the  days  of  her  deepest  sorrow; 
advocate:' in  i he momentof  herlowcst  degradation ;  defendew 
in  her  sorest  need  ;  worthy  sons,  not  a  few,  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  iier  nationality.  But  martyrs  they  were  as 
much  ad  heroes;  martyrs,  alas!  too  otlcn,  "by  the  jMing 
witliuut  the  palm."  Ttieir  labours  have  not  yet  liome  tiw 
rich  harve.st  of  such  a  setsl.  There  was  not  cue,  we  fancy, 
of  all  those  nobiu  soul.s  who,  in  his  dying  hour,  could  tiud 
any  (rreater  consolalidn  than  that  which  the  recollection  of 
a  weary,  heroic  life  could  give ;  not  one  of  all  those  conld 
»ny  that  his  work  was  accomplished,  and  all  that  gainodfor 
which  ho  lived  and  worked,  in  such  vicissitude  of  trial  aad 
ciicumstance. 

To  go  but  a  short  time  back,  Grattan  fought  band  lu 
band  with  syslematised  injustice,  until  there  was  no  loocer 
groun<l  to  stfmd  on.  The  senat^ir  and  the  patriot  Mulv 
enough  followed  the  remnant  of  an  Iri.-<li  Legislulure,  and 
witnessed  its  anniiiilation  in  tlic  proud  and  uuscrupulou^ 
majuritv  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  The  fight  was  over— 
the  lielil  with  the  oppressor.  Curran  confronted  corruption 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  very  demons  of  hate  and  injusliciMO 
the  courts  of  law.  Government,  Arts  ol'  I'arliftiiioal. 
unrighteous  custom,  dominant  sectarianism,  wert>  all  agaiiut 
hiui.  lie  shook  the  Commons  with  the  thunders  of  bi« 
doniiiiciations.  and  made  the  unjust  judge  writhe  upon  llie 
b<.-nch,  and  grow  pale  in  the  gaxe  of  his  victims.  Hut  i" 
w  hat  good  Evil  has  had  ita  way.  The  dispirited,  wore 
out  advocate  lingered  a  few  years,  and  died  ;  still  bereft  of 
his  great  hope,  in  the  company  of  strangers.  Emmet  sd<1 
Fitzgerald  are  names  ol'  blood  and  tears  :  turn  ragnmam 
lor.  O'Connell  went  thn>ugh  a  life  of  labour,  tiinuoil. 
pressing  care,  which  would  liave  broken  the  heart  of  » 
giant;  and  died  at  la.st,  having  conquered  much,  but  not 
all ;  weary  enough,  we  dare  say,  and  sore,  too,  witL  lii<? 
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Brmns  stab  of  his  own  diurinlcB.    Then  caino  fflminr.  |M  ^ti- 
hnce,  lie  reign  of  torrur  ami  of  doath.    No  loiifrtT  pu^riuUit 
fnrr  of  Conciliation  llall,  or  the  shontp  of  nii!lioni»  on  tlio 
hill  sides  of  Tara;  but  instearl.  the  death  ni<i!iii  of  •itnckcu 
bou>t;hold8,  the  hiirryinp  of  di'.-pnir  and  ili**'!!."!',  iind  u 
nanu'it.'s*  dt'solation  to  the  swarmin;;  l;i/:ir«  of  the  poor- 
hotjje.   The  noyflfZ/'j?  and  massacres  of  a  FnMicli  Ui-voliilion 
destroyed  the  population  of  cities  ;  the  riiiow.*  of  a  Hu^.-'iaii 
campaign  bnried  alive  whole  lepions ;  eurlhquakcs  iitid 
plagues  have  desolated  slates.    The  victiiri!*  of  thest?  Br« 
counte*!  by  thousands.    By  mil/ions  we  rrrkoii  tlie  luiilti- 
tudes  whom  the  accursed  miegovemmetit  ot'a  pariy  Ii-tt  to 
die  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  ditches  (»f  Ireland,  while 
there  were  ships  in  England's  harbours,  and  ."^tores  in  her 
granaries,  which  would  have  fed  three  kingdoms.  There 
was  no  Joseph  in  Kgypt  in  those  days. 

A  very  night  of  sorrow  darkened  llie  lanil,  nn<l  silence 
has  reigned  ever  since.  Those  that  wish  to  have  it  .«o,  o.«sert 
that  there  is  now  no  patriotic  feeling,  no  nationality  in  the 
country  ;  that  politics,  and  nil  that  sort  of  thing,  aie  at  nn 
end  ;  that  the  people  are  minding  their  husinos.*,  and  will 
5"»on  get  comfortaole,  well  fed,  content.  "  You  have  no 
I)an  tJ'Connell."  say  they,  "to  agitate  for  you:  no  one 
makes  fine  speeches  about  yon  now;  your  patriotism  is 
dead  ;  yon  ar»>  quelled  utterly  !" 

lint  iii  it  all  over  indeed,  tne  blood  and  sweat  of  all  these 
valiant  men  gone  for  nought  ?  We  say  no ;  most  assuriilly , 
no.  It  is  not  the  silence  of  despair  that  wraps  the  lauil,  hut 
the  silence  of  the  seed  time,  before  the  hurrying  feet  of  »he 
reapers,  and  the  joyous  gathering  of  the  harvest,  make  a 
welcome  inroad  on  the  stillness.  Yes,  it  is  even  so.  The 
seed  is  scattered ;  the  husbandmen  are  gone ;  there  is  no 
more  talking.  The  people  are  left  to  tliem.Melves.  and  fo — 
God.  But  is  there  nothing  doing Nothing!  l*auso  a 
moment,  and  you  may  feel  tlic  grass  grow  under  yonr  feet, 
so  instinct  with  life  is  the  very  groimd  you  trend  on.  No 
agitation  on  the  surface  certaitdy  ;  no  passing  .show,  liut 
Kneath  a  pjeat,  dumb,  ever-crowing  power,  whicii  shall 
soon  be  a  nationality  the  world  may  wonder  at. 

When  we  speak  here  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  moan 
not  the  few  native-born  hundreds  who  talk  and  write,  make 
money  and  spend  it;  not  (he  select  circle  whom  people 
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meet  in  genteel  society,  dine  with,  dance  with,  aud  to  go  the 
devil  with— who  calculate  the  country's  prosj>erity  oy  tJie 
balance  sheet  of  their  rent-rolls,  and  its  progress  in  civiliza- 
tiun  by  the  attendance  at  levees  and  drawingrooms.  aoJ 
the  increased  demand  for  fashionable  country-houses — who, 
going  to  church,  if  they  are  orthodox  by  the  law.  piously 
di  test  all  maimer  of  Papists  aud  Dissenters,  affect ionately 
recommending  a  friend!}'  aggression  on  themselves  and 
their  doctrines  ;  or  who,  if  they  bo  bom  "  Papists,"  strain 
every  point  to  obsen'o  an  amiable  conformity,  and  are  so 
"  liberal,"  eo  free  from  all  rough  corners,  that  in  polite 
society  no  one  would  know  them  fi-om  unbelievers.  This 
cliise,  which  may  be  called  the  up|)er  branch  of  tlie  middle 
order  in  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  contemptible,  and  uneducated 
in  every  true  sense.    Their  ambition  is  to  ape  the  attitude 
oi'  their  masti;ra  ;  they  have  come  in  too  close  contact  with 
a  race  alien  in  every  way  ;  they  have  touched  wliat  was  to 
them  contamination  ;  they  are  neither  sterling  Saxon,  nor 
iiuncst  Irish  ;  they  are  a  mongrel  breed,  aud  dunkeyism  is 
their  code  of  law,  the  profession  and  practice  ot  their  creed. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  question  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
we  do  not  make  allusion  to  those,  but  to  the  thousands  of 
real  men,  who,  for  below  them  in  the  social  scale,  do  the 
rough  work  of  life,  and  toil  hard  for  mere  dry  bread,  but 
who  have  living  souls  for  all  that,  aud  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation. 

It  seems  tons  that  it  was  because  this  great  myriad  race 
was  lell  too  much  out  of  the  calculations  of  former  patriot*, 
that  so  much  good  work  was  marred,  or  entirely  wusttd. 
Perhaps  there  was  scarcely  help  for  it.  A  nation  of  slavw 
may  riso  lor  revenge,  but  cannot  stand  up  for  freedom. 
Self-consciDusness  and  self-reliance  have  first  to  be  learnt, 
and  O'l'onuell  hud  not  yet  come  to  teach  that  lesson.  Too 
much  labour  went  in  viiin  efforts  to  make  tho  dry  braoch 
bud  into  life.  Now  let  the  dry  braucli  wither ;  there  is  $ap 
still  at  the  root  for  healthy  offslioots.  For  once,  let  us  begin 
ui  the  beginning. 

And  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people  standing  still  iii  all 
t fiat  regards  true  progress/  Are  tliey  following  crooked 
ruads,  or  travelling  they  know  not  whither  Very  far  iroffl 
all  that.  There  ii  more  of  hardy,  earnest,  eager  liii  ^ 
this  doss  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  than  any  ooe  not 
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actually  living;  among  tLt-in  could  easily  believe.  Thi.'ie  is 
a  spirit  of  aelf-developmenl  among  them,  and  u  syrficiii  of 
education  at  work,  silently,  it  migiit  be  said  uncoiisciotj^jy, 
muuIJiDg  a  very  facile  material  into  a  most  solid  vigoruud 
natioaality.  Since  green  gra^s  lirst  grew  on  the  i.sUiiid 
tliore  was  never  sucli  liope'  as  now,  Tbricc  blcr:.iod  tiiose 
who  outlive  some  fcwyeura  more  of  toil  and  weary  waiting, 
and  witnesa  the  liret  grand  outburst  of  a  nation'.^  «eu'- 
tsf«rtion  I 

TLe  immense  educational  power  at  work  in  Ireland,  is  thi! 
real  preparation  for  this  consuination,  and  tonus  the  sulid 
la#i3  of  the  8U{>er3tructure.    Whatever  m.iy  be  :?aiil  of  the 
colleges  and  middle-class  echools,  there  can  bo  but  one 
opinion  of  the  training  pursued  by  thoniG  who  have  charge 
of  tie  great  mass  of  tlio  population.   Thcmcchiinii  al  part 
iieiceilent,  and  there  is  a  very  necessary  vigilance  exercised 
bjr  those  who  have  even  a  Iiiglier  respousibiliy,  than  the 
fchwjlmaster.    Mere  intellectual  culture  is  a  poor  provision 
fur  any  class  ;  without  much  in  addition  it  is  enpecially 
jHimicious  for  the  lower  orders,  who  arc  not  atucMuble  to 
thcwe  intluencea,  ao  subtile  yet  so  powerful,  which  often  act 
M  a  needful  check  upon  the  rank  above  them.    The  vexa- 
tions and  defects  of  the  so-called  "National  System,"  whiclj 
ciuse  60  much  irritatioa,  and  hinder  so  materiiilly  the 
UineSt  wluch  a  system  truly  national  would  accomplish, 
are  neutralized  iu  a  great  measure,  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  who  so  oHon  are  the 
guardians  and  correspondents  of  these  schouls.  The 
objections  urged  against  the  system  are  to  be  tmced,  rather 
to  a  justifiable  fear  of  the  mischief,  which  surely  would 
ensue,  if  the  administration  of  the  charge  fell  iutu  until 
hands,  than  to  any  wroriff  that  haa  actually  been  done. 
Fortunately  there  are  vi^rilant  eyes  abroad — laborious  hands 
and  real  energy  at  work  ;  and,  so  controlled,  the  national 
Bystem  is  a  help,  and  to  «ay  the  least,  in  the  present  Ptate 
of  affairs,  a  great  convenience.    The  great  advantage,  how- 
"TfT,  is  with  the  Christian  Brothers.     They  reject  the 
aaUonal  system  altogether,  use  their  own  method,  and  ntni- 
poae  their  own  books ;  and  let  any  one  who  \mtA  their 
schoohj,  and  listens  to  an  examination  of  their  classes,  say 
whether  the  fifteen  thousand  "  monks'  boys,"  a.s  ihey  are 
called,  do  not,  with  their  ready  answers,  bright  intelligent 
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eyes,  and  eonsuminnte  discipline,  represent  a  very  plmlans 
ol"  i»ower,  rciidv  drilled  for  all  purf>uses  of  good.  Truly 
these  fifteen  tfiousand  are  an  army  of  civilization.  The 
steady  march  into  manhood,  every  few  years,  of  a  p^nera- 
tion  so  trained,  will  clear  the  ground  of  many  oljslruclion*. 
In  these  schools  alone,  there  is  a  whole  nation  pniiiing 
intellectual  power,  and  gathering  vital  slrength.  Let  your 
gownsmen  look  to  their  honours,  and  your  liitherto  privi- 
Icged  classes  make  way.  There  is  a  new  race  ready  even 
now  to  supplant  them,  and  claim  by  right  divine  the  iiiberi- 
tnnce  of  their  forfeited  birthright. 

If  we  look  to  a  higher,  or  at  least  older  portion  of  the 
community,  we  find  evidences  of  almost  miraculous  advance 
in  refinement  and  intelligence.  There  is  hardly  a  larg* 
town  in  Ireland  which  has  not  now  its  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Society,  organized  for  purposes  of  self  improvement, 
intellectual  culture,  and  mutual  support  in  faith  and  works. 
The  strong  bond  is  here  of  unity,  and  a  fixed  aim  and  prin- 
ciple ;  for  the  want  of  which  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and^uch 
like  fast  and  loose  associations,  fall  away,  alt^'r  a  hojieful 
beginning,  and  a  more  or  less  enduring  play  of  spasmodic 
action.  Here  the  tie  is  strong  as  love,  for  it  ia  no  other; 
owerful  to  fetter  all  base  passions ;  and  strong  enough  to 
eep  in  check  even  such  characteristics  of  temperament  and 
of  nice,  as  have  hitherto  proved  I'atal  to  social  progress. 
The  principal  of  self  restraint  is  taught  in  these  societie*, 
by  the  example  in  daily  life  of  each  individual  member.  The 
real  strength  of  will,  the  power  of  continuous  self-denial, 
which  the  Irish,  of  all  others,  were  supposed  least  capable  of 
exercising,  until  Father  Mathew  proved  the  contrary,  are  do 
whore  better  shown  than  in  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
these  societies.  Sobriety  reigns  supreme  in  the  nudst  of 
their  pleasant  meetings  ;  works  of  edification,  and  the  care 
of  those  less  prosperous,  in  the  world's  sense,  than  even 
they  themselves  are,  occupy  the  rare  intervals  of  leisure, 
which  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  working  man's  life. 
No  angry  debate  disturbs  their  meetings  ;  no  word  of  politico 
is  ever  heard  within  the  nri'cincts  of  their  halls  and  reading 
rooms.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  hundreds  of  poor, 
humble,  toil  weary  artisans  are  congro^ted  in  these  societies, 
maintaining  most  exact  discipline.  Their  politics  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  troui  the  world  ;  their  propaganilism 
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to  diwDiinalc  nil  ^oo<l  fniil?  of  C  liriclianifv  ;  tlu  ir  iiitri 
aLore  all,  with  Ciuil  a  l>k-^Mii^,  to  umkc  CalLolic  truili  a 
viraJ,  firactiral,  priiicijile  of  ftctioii.  Most  a-stoiiisliing  it  ici 
to  witness  the  atlondancfof  these  young  men  at  the  h  clntcs 
which  from  time  to  tim«'  are  addressed  to  them,  oifln-r  hy 
nifrnbere  of  their  own  body,  qnuliticd  hy  iKiritiun  and  edn- 
fstion  to  hocome  instruclors,  or  by  men  ot  hijrh  attainments, 
who,  takinjj  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  think  it  not 
iK-iiostli  their  talents  to  labor  to  advance  so  good  a  cause. 
We  should  boldly  Bflk  a  stranger  among  the  undicnee,  to 
show  ns  more  real,  innate  civilization,  in  the  same  ratik  in 
any  nation.  Mer«'ly  to  sit,  and  listen  patiently  to  certain 
leftare?  which  we  have  heard  delivered,  would  of  itself  give 
[n«f"of:<urpri?ing advancement.  Not  very  jjopularsubjecf.', 
we  have  heard  treated,  by  men  of  tirst  rate  ability,  and  have 
watched  with  something  of  fear  lest  the  audience  should 
weary  of  "  such  high  argument."  Hut  not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  liked  it  well  ;  and  listened,  not  alone  with  decorum, 
bat  with  marked  attention  ;  applauding  where  it  was  right 
lo  do  80.  We  conld  no  longer  therefore  wonder  that  men 
of  such  acqnirements  as  we  knew  the  lecturers  to  be,  should 
<knn  they  liad  "  fit  audience,"  and  put  out  the  full  measure 
t'f their  strength  accordingly. 

All  this  proves  that  we  arc  at  the  turning  point  of  Ire- 
luid'a  histor}-,  and  shows  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  to 
flow.  Only  a  little  while  longer  to  wait,  and  we  shall  have 
»  Dew  face  of  things.  No  longer  want  arid  degradation, 
Mdall  shapes  of  terror  and  unloveliness  ;  but  a  better  time 
of  comfort  and  civilization,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  art. 

Yes;  all  these  go  together.  Without  bread,  even  the 
bread  that  perisheth,  no  form  of  civilization  can  endure  very 
long;  and  without  peace,  of  a  certain  quality,  we  must  not 
bojie  for  the  possession  of  those  arts,  wliich  are  essentially 
the  arts  of  peace.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  our  own  experience.  The  Irish,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, ought,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a 
nation  of  Poets  and  Artists.  They  have  quick  vivid  pcr- 
wptions ;  an  organism  attuned  to  the  very  key  note  of 
melody ;  an  imagination  so  glowing  that  no  medium  can 
resiM  its  power,  and  even  theunfigurative  English  liecomes, 
wi  thpir  moutli,  oriental  in  its  ricti  expressivi-ness  ;  a  facile 
liand,  moreover,  to  give  form  to  any  conceivable  idea.  Hut 
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a  people,  no  matter  how  rarely  gifted,  whose  aenBatioiiB  are 
moat  frequently  those  of  paiii,  and  whose  cousciousue&s  is 
of  bitter  wrong,  are  not  the  best  prepared,  either  to  produce 
great  Artist*, or  to  appreciate,  and  leisurelv  enjoy,  the  worlu 
of  genius.  In  addition  to  certain  natural  gU\a  and  tenden- 
cies, an  amount  of  genial  education  is  necessary,  before  art 
can  have  ita  true  value  ;  and  opportunity  for  obiervation 
and  self  instruction  must  not  fuil.  Hitherto  the  Irish  people 
have  not  been  able  to  put  shoes  on  their  foet,  still  less  to 
travel  forth  in  search  of  the  artistic  and  picturesque  ;  and 
those  who  by  their  position  and  wealth  might  have  brought 
high  art,  with  all  its  ennobling  induenccs,  within  the  reach 
of  tlie  masses,  are  even  less  up  to  the  mark,  less  prepared 
to  do  good  service  in  tliat  line.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  little 
educated  in  such  matters,  as  their  social  interiors,  besidt'j 
they  want  the  heart ;  and  if  you  will,  the  money  ;  for  our 
"  aristocracy  of  the  land,"  with  their  hounds  and  betting 
books ;  and  our  "  aristocracy  of  the  desk"  with  their  castle- 
going  wives  and  dauglitcrs,  need,  it  muat  be  owned,  long 
purses ;  and  the  possession  of  pictures  and  statues,  the 
patronage  of  struggling  geniu«,  if  it  be  native  bomeepecially, 
are  not  recognisod,  in  tl)is  state  of  things,  as  the  best  con- 
ductors of  fortune's  partial  favors. 

Presently  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this,  and  the  trne 
Artist's  appeal  shall  be,  not  to  patrons,  but  the  people. 
From  them  he  shall  take  his  commissions ;  it  shall  be  his 
pride  to  work  for  them — to  embellish  their  places  of  resort, 
with  national  memorials,  and  to  make  their  churches  in- 
stinct with  the  life  of  national,  universal,  religion. 

Precisely  in  this  marked  interval  between  the  barbarity 
and  darkness  of  one  period,  and  the  ever-increasing  enligbt- 
enment  of  another,  JOHN  HOGAN,  the  greatest  of  lU 
Irish  Artists,  lived  and  worked  ;  and, 

"  Standing  thni  between  the  glorjr  and  the  dark,** 

his  name  must  ever  live  in  Uie  sad,  yet  grateful  memory  of 
his  country. 

Like  all  great  men.  he  was  somewhat  before  his  tff- 
He  bore  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  they  paid  lum 
but  scant  wages.  lie  passed  through  every  phase  of  th*i 
transition  period,  had  full  experience  of  all.  'Tlie  ignorsnf' 
of  a  pojMiiation  wrongod  him;  the  stupidity  of  acJi^"' 
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wuunded  him  :  the  patronage  offered  to  him  l>y  iniiividuals 
aud  a&iocialiooa,  lie  was  turced  to  accept,  and  wrung  f'ruiii 
their  tardy,  too  oft«u  niggardly  payments,  enough  of  daily 
bread;  he  toiled  and  slaved,  and  died  in  a  hard  lifc-ballle. 
But  iritb  a  true  poet's  faculty,  he  discerned  tlie  advent  of 
•  better  time.  lie  V'tood  so  high  above  the  crowd,  thiil  his 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  an  earlier  sunrise  :  und  this  hope, 
tai*  promise,  ever  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
iombreness  of  liia  own  experience.  Ireland  huji  given 
birth  to  great  talents,  even  to  genius  in  art.  But  although 
we  may  claim  native  bom  artists,  we  can  point  to  no  I  men 
Artist,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  before  Uogan's  time. 
From  the  people  be  sprung,  full  of  the  vivacity,  the  enthu- 
fi*stic  temperament  of  the  race — with  a  love  of  country 
which  no  neglect,  ill  treatment,  or  bitter  wrong,  could 
Mttnguiflh.  llis  aim,  hk  passionate  desire,  was  to  glorily 
by  hu  genius,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  affection.^. 
His  desire  for  a  people's  sympathy,  outran  that  iK-opIe's 
ttpadtr  to  understand  the  richness  of  the  giftd  which  he 
ibirsted  to  lavish  upon  them,  lie  would  be — and  he  was — 
the  Great  Irish  Sculptor.  But  over  his  untimely  grave 
his  people  only  now  awake,  and  tihd  that  it  was  even  so. 
l^ey  shall  not  see  his  like  again.  lie  was  with  them— a 
Hetren-eent  true  Artist— and  thov  know  it  not  I 

Later,  when  the  history  of  Irisfi  art  comes  to  be  written, 
the  story  of  llogan's  life,  we  trust,  shall  bt-  worthily  told  ; 
its  whole  signiticance  revealed  ;  and  hia  example  held  up, 
«  it  well  deserves  to  be,  a  beacon  light  for  those  whom  a 
high  destiny  shall  send  upon  a  kindred  mission.  Later  too, 
when  we  s^all  better  understand  how  true  art  and  true  feel- 
i^  form  in  reality  one  fellowship  ;  when  we  find  ut  lust, 
thit  he  who  would  teach  the  million  hearts,  and  lead  them  by 
beauty  to  truth,  must  himself  be  true  to  the  pole  star  of 
duty,  and  faithful  to  the  love  of  all  excellence,  the  teaching 
of  such  a  life  shall  not  be  lost.  Few,  indeed,  who  chronicle 
the  meteor  course  of  genius,  have  so  noble  a  theme  as  this 
•Mn'a  life  affords.  No  need  in  this  caao  to  temporise, 
laboriously  excuse,  or  frantically  defend.  The  somewhat 
hackneyed,  and  most  saddening  plea  so  often  put  forth, 
that  gax\m  must  be  held  excused  from  the  fullowingof  prin- 
ciple*, without  which  lower  natures  in  the  intellectual  scale 
M«  not  to  be  tolerated ;  the  audacious  assertion,  that 
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because  a  imiii  s  iiitellL-ctual  pifta  surpass  the  comnion 
n»ea.<iiro,  he  uinM  neods  in  morals  fall  iwlow  the  ordinary 
standarcl,  art-  lu-giitivcfl  by  many  worthy  examples ;  and  to 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  and  for  our  own  grMvi  fortune, 
we  have  inherited  in  Hog^an  another  noble  iiisianco.  In 
one  word,  John  ilogan  possessed  surpassing  geiiiua;  be 
had  the  poet's  temperament  with  the  artist's  expression; 
to  ihesse  were  8uperad<led  tluise  virtui>s  which  pive  valu« 
and  dignity  to  common  life — penfeverance,  sturdy  indfjiend- 
nnce,  a  most  lofty  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  trouble?, 
trial:',  temptations  within  and  without,  he  kept  liimsell 
unspotted  from  the  world  ;  in  childlike  simplicity,  following 
his  noble  antl  sometime  weary  way  ;  untiring,  unwavering:, 
faithful  to  the  mission  of  his  genius  : — 

"  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

A  mere  sketch  in  outline  is  all  that  need  be  given  hen'  of 
Hogan's  life.  The  simple  facte  scarcely  require  a  comment- 
ary, they  speak  for  themselves.  Somewhat  discursively 
therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  the  artist  and  his  works. 

John  Hogan  was  born  in  the  month  of  October,  1800.  in 
the  town  of  Tallow,  County  Waterford,  Cork  has  claimed 
him  for  her  own  ;  a  tacit  plea  for  the  distinction  has  been 
established,  and  somehow  the  honour  has  been  given  her. 
Tliough  she  certainly  cannot  glory  in  tho  accident  of  his 
birth,  she  may  with  justice  claim  to  be  the  nursing  motLw 
of  his  genius.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  {f^ociety. 
awarded  the  artist  in  1830,  designates  him  "  John  llogaa 
of  Cork;"  and  bo  let  it  stand.  A  few  months  after  hi-* 
birth,  his  parents,  with  two  elder  children,  removed  to  Cork, 
and  there  the  family  remained  until  ISUl,  with  what  far 
theranco  to  young  Slogan's  genius  we  shall  s«?e.  Before, 
however,  the  development  of  his  rare  git\s  can  well  be  auJ 
to  have  commenced,  the  kindly  atmospliere  of  a  frrjgd.  well- 
ordered  household,  in  which  the  proprieties  of  an  humble 
estate  were  ever  preserved,  and  the  real  home  airt-oiiow 
cultivated,  had  had  its  effect  in  cherishing  the  gruwtli  at' 
manly,  Christian  principles,  and  the  genQer  intfuences  of 
love  and  dutiful  obedience. 

Like  all  our  great  modern  sculptors,  Hogan  sprang  froni 
the  nrti^nn  class.  Cnnova's  fattier  was  n  ftone  cntttr. 
Thonvnlil.'en's,  n  rude  carver  in  wood  ;  Cbristiau  Kuucii 
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ssood  kLiiid  n  roval  carri:ige;  un<i  Dannccktr  may  |,a\f.' 
ckaijfj  ibe  stables  of  a  duke.  Sobwantlialer  cliiiiiu>d  in* 
Li^h  descent,  thougrh  lie  brou^lit  up  tlic  roar  of  a  line  <il 
aniits.  Toiu-nxni  and  Uoiizoni,  I'laxmati  and  Cbantrey 
were  nil  of  tlic  peojilc.  Ilogaii'fl  latlicr,  bnwfvor,  tli(»ugli 
Le  k'ld  no  hiirhcr  posit icn  than  that  of  nia.-iter  builder,  ramo 
of  an  old  tribe,  mentioned  in  the  "  Aniial.-i  of  the  Four 
Masters"  and  once  jto^scssed  of  ca?tle,  chapel,  and  \\c  may 
hope  pood  rents  in  the  County  Tipperary.  The  artist's 
mother,  if  not  of  bluer  blood,  bad  notable  ancestors  in  tinien 
less  distant  from  our  own.  She  was  a  Mi.^s  FranceB  Cox, 
Duniiianway.Co.  Cork.prcatfrrand-daiifjhttT  of  ^fir  Ifichard 
Cox.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  ^Villiani 
and  JIary,  and  lyord  Chancellor  under  (^ucen  Anne.  iShe 
wai  an  orphan,  and  wliile  livinjr  uiuU  r  the  care  of  certain 
nlation?,  whose  family  mansion  was  in  the  course  of  under- 

5 ■"inj^  alterations  accordini;  to  the  directions  of  the  elder 
log;aii,  met  the  young  artisan  at  the  table  of  his  employer. 
8Le  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  manly  carnage,  and  rct'- 
iwtaLle  manner  of  the  young  builder  ;  and  appears  soon  to 
We  discovered,  with  a  true  woman's  instinct,  that  he,  with 
Ijs  pride  of  independence,  and  steady  industry,  was  worthier 
of  licr  blind  and  heart  than  any  of  the  hereditary  squirearchy 
cf  bcr  own  estate.  At  all  events  she  responded  in  laith  an.] 
r'nerofcity  to  his  honourable  suit.  How  good  waa  tlit- 
excLangc  is  told  in  a  -word : — she  left  without  one  eigh  of 
KSTtt  her  aristocratic  relations  and  guardians,  whose  indig- 
nation at  the  supposed  vicsaUldncc  was  made  the  excuse  oi* 
Kiusin^  to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  .-£2,000  she  wan 
«ntillcdto,  ana  chose  for  lier  own  liege  lord  a  man,  who, 
Taluiiig  her  for  herself  alone,  declined  to  urge  bis  claim  tu 
lie  money  so  dishonoiiiably  withheld.  Through  a  lon;^: 
*e<lJed  life  of  some  chaii;r<'  and  trial,  the  real  communion 
oflalwarwas  exemplifi.  ti  in  this  worthy  pair.  The  hut- 
band's  part  was  more  f.-pi-cinlly  to  provide  for  the  daily 
*6nt8  of  the  liouseliold,  to  gain  bread  for  liis  children,  and 
■•WM  to  give  them  lilting  education.  The  wife's  no  less 
JwtawM  task  was  to  keep  in  peace,  true  affection,  and  all 
Omttian  virtue,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  humble 
,  borne. 

I  How  beautifully  the  fruits  of  this  fine  example,  and 
I  huHed  training,  are  shown  in  Hogan'a  feelings  and  ever 
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coiistHiit  coruluct !  To  his  parents  he  was  loyal  and  loTing, 
and  wlien  he  had  bqj^n  to  make  a  name,  even  in  tne 
Capital  of  Art,  and  the  giAs  of  fortune  riaited  hia  hand,  he 
never  failcil  to  lay  hia  laureU  with  pride  at  his  parents' 
feet ;  and  no  matter  what  sum  of  money  hiB  hard  work 
procured  him,  he  invariably,  as  the  good  old  ballad  tkxt, 
"  cut  it  in  twain"  and  sent  the  full  half  to  his  CJork  home. 
Uis  sisters  found  him  a  generous  guardian  when  circam- 
etancca  made  them  somewhat  dependant  on  him.  One 
sister,  after  a  time,  ho  took  with  him  to  Rome  ;  to  another, 
who  chose  a  relij^ioiis  life,  he  gave  £300  on  entering  the 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Cork — at  a  time,  too, 
when  ho  had  a  wife  and  five  children  to  support  ;  and  the 
two  remaininff  sisters,  who  were  married,  and  settled  in  the 
West  Indies,  ne  never  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  a  bro- 
ther's interest.  In  his  only  brother,  Richard,  whose  early 
death  was  ono  of  the  severest  blows  the  artist's  loving  heart 
ever  received,  he  enjoyed  not  only  the  sympathy  which 
true  affection  never  fails  to  bestow,  but  likewise  in  his  com- 
panionship he  found  nurture  for  his  own  rare  talentJ. 
They  were  companions  in  everything ;  their  aspiratirrai 
were  after  tho  same  excellence ;  their  aim  tended  to  a  kindred 
object.  Art  was  the  ideal  of  each,  and  both  were  pledged 
to  strive  for  excellence  in  true  brotherhood  of  genius. 

The  home  of  the  Hognn  family  was  in  Cove-street,  t 
gfone-dowu  sort  of  place  even  then,  with  little  more  than 
memories  of  better  times,  but  full  enough  of  social  char«c- 
ter,  and  local  peculiarity,  to  make  it  not  quite  unfit  for  the 
home  of  a  young  artist.  The  inhabitants  of  this  aouthcm 
portion  of  "  the  beautiful  city"  are  a  race  apart,  as  distinct 
from  the  natives  of  the  north,  as  if  they  were  another  people. 
Manufacturing  industry  remained  with  the  latter,  as  well 
as  all  that  we  know  of  Cork  vivacity  and  mercurial  energy ; 
but  the  former,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  absurd  pride  of 
old  inhabitants,  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  socially 
ignoring  all  mutuality  of  citizenship  with  the  rest.  t*o 
remarkable  is  this,  that  if  one  wanted  to  find  ont  the  locaUtr 
of  a  new  comer  or  settler  of  only  some  twenty  years  stanJ- 
ing  in  that  exclusive  quarter,  he  would  have  no  buaincM  to 
ask  information  of  the  next-door-neighbours  of  the  stran- 
ger, supposing  them  to  be  of  tho  pre-adamite  settlers ;  h« 
would  be  surely  told  there  was  nothing  known  of  the  msn 
in  that  place.    Moreover,  the  out-of-door  habits  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  the  somewLat  southeni  oapect  uf  their  snrroiindirigs, 
were  not  without  a  certain  picturesque  effect. 

The  artist's  temperament,  as  we  well  know,  ia  sensitive 
beyond  measure.  The  small  every-day  chances  and 
appeirances  which,  to  common  apprehension, possess  nothing 
more  than  their  material  or  arhitrary  value,  become  invested 
to  his  imagination  with  strange  importance  ;  and,  in  reality, 
though  perhape  without  his  cognizance,  direct  or  check,  or 
bappily  further  his  inborn  pre-dispositions.  Fortunately, 
tiw  matured  genius  is  more  or  less  independent  of  externals  ; 
so  longer  yielding  to  them,  accepting  them,  or  bearing  with 
them  aa  others  do,  he  has  finally  mastered  them,  and  can 
t«ke  out  of  them  what  meaning  he  likes  ;  since  indeed  to 
him,  if  to  any, 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  t  prifon  make, 
Mor  iron  hurt  a  ca^e.' 

Tnie  genius  had  thus  much  in  comuion  with  true  religion, 
th»t  it  gives  the  show  of  things  and  appearances  only  ita 
true  value,  and  looks  through  all  outward  and  common 
things,  to  (heir  inner,  di\'ine,  significance. 

Tne  growth  of  a  youth  such  as  liogan's,  must  have  been 
pecnliarly  influenced  by  the  world  about  him.  We  deem 
it  therefore  to  bo  a  notable  fact,  that  he  found  himself  in 
wiv  life,  not  alone  in  a  genial  Chrifltian  home-circle,  but 
Kttfed  down  in  a  corner  of  the  world,  obscure  enough,  but 
for  that  no  doubt,  all  the  freer  from  the  tame  uniformity 
»Bd  last  new  fashions,  of  a  quarter  more  in  the  gang  way 
of  busy  prosperous  life. 

Tben  for  beauties  of  scenery,  and  loving  enjoyment  of 
nature  in  manifold  variety,  there  could  be  no  better  site  than 
Cork  itself,  with  ita  picturesque  hill  sides  grown  over  with 
pleiMat  woods,  varied  with  tho  abodes  of  men  ;  and  the 
nrer  "winding  at  its  own  sweet  will"  clce  to  the  foot  of 
1>eM  pleasant  heights,  or  stretching  out  in  long  reaches 
tkroogli  more  level  grounds — not  a  mud-p<M>l  eitner,  such 
■  di^^shly  flows  tlirongh  oflwr  cities  we  might  name — 
b«t  a  river  of  running  water  with  life  in  it,  and  reminiscences 
peaceful  farms,  tributary  trout  streams,  and  the 
■onlain  pastures  of  the  Kerry  borders,  .\gain,  the  min- 
iW^IBieA  and  busy  routine  of  real,  hearty,  coantrv  life •  to 
be  enjoyed  at  no  dearer  rate  than  a  few  miles  wait  in  an^ 
^notioo  ;  and  in  addition  '*  the  far  off  sounding  of  the  sea, ' 
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and  itri  freight,  ever  re-appearing,  of  ships  well  laden  with 
the  produce  and  the  news  of  other  lands.  And  to  cnvu 
all,  that  wc  may  not  leave  out,  if  not  the  glory,  at  least  ihe 
peculiarity  of  nur  southern  city,  a  most  changclul .capricious, 
tantalizing  climate,  which  ijives  to  those  manj-  features  of 
landscape  and  scenery,  at  least  a  thousand  diiterent  aspecti 
in  a  day.  Well  do  we  remember  how,  the  first  time  we 
saw  the  Glanmirc  hills,  it  was  through  a  medium  so  delusive 
to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  that  we  fancied  we  beheld  i 
beautiful  cloud  picture  in  the  sky  ;  and  it  waa  only  on  tb« 
assurance)  to  the  contrary  of  our  companion,  a  iwrson  of 
sense  and  experience,  that  wc  were  satisfied  to  believe  thst 
what  we  looked  on  was  not  a  pile  of  airy  castles  on  a  fancied 
hill  of  clouds,  but  only  a  mere  commonplace  view  of  Glan- 
mirc, "as  seen  througn  a  mist."  Such,  and  so  varied,  were 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  eemblances  which  everywhere 
met  the  ouick  senses  of  the  young  artist. 

Social  life  in  Cork,  had,  just  at  that  {)«riod,  much  to  bout 
of  and  profit  by.  It  was  a  condition  of  unusual  activity, 
and  the  current  flowed  in  a  way  that  aOected  the  literature 
of  England  even  yet  more  than  the  every-day-life  of  thai 
one  Celtic  city.  Though  young  llogan  mixed  little,  il* 
indeed  at  all,  with  tho  notabilities  of  that  lively  population, 
it  w(^re  absurd  to  conclude  that  so  quick  an  intellect  remained 
uninfluenced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  CoA, 
more  than  in  any  city  of  the  world,  tliere  is  a  sort  of  puWie 
interest  or  property  in  every  species  of  private  worth  or 

fenius.  In  otlier  places  circles  and  coteries  keep  apart. 
)ublin,  for  example,  has  its  little  artistic  circle,  its  small 
literary  society,  its  musical  sets  and  scientific  knots ;  and 
so  on.  It  is  known  that  these  subdivisions  exist,  but  the 
limits  being  somewhat  strongly  marked,  there  is  little  egresa 
or  ingress  ;  and  strange  tlung^  may  be  said,  and  stranger 
things  achieved  witliin  them,  and  the  citizens  at  large  be 
little  the  wiser.    Cork  society  is  better  organised  for  some 

furnoses.  There  is  no  doing  anything  there  in  secret 
loik  society  is  a  very  broa<l  highway.  What  is  whimpered 
on  Patrick's  llill,  will  be  published  on  the  South  Mall,  and 
Blackpool  will  have  its  share  of  the  glory  or  shame  of 
Blarney  lane.  There  exists  in  fact  a  certain  communion  of  , 
labour,  we  cannot  always  say  of  love,  which  makes  the  [ 
humbler  and  less  gifted,  partaker  in  some  measure,  of  the 
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succfM  and  fume  of  the  more  riclilv  dowered.  The  groiid 
•oloprtaare  all  the  more  teliiiijf,  tlms  relieved  by  the  ever 
reourririg  sonority,  of  tlic  many  voiced  clioni.'*.  The  etatc 
of  things  in  that  etirring  community,  reminds  one  very 
forcibly  of  "La  Sonnnmbula,"  where  tiie  chorus  i-scver  on 
ihe  guivire,  and  the  dramatis  pi  rsoiuc  can  scarcely  jml  on 
tkir  night  cap,  or  steal  a  march  at  any  hour,  without  the 
tmirc  population  being  notified  of  tlic  fact.  Just  at  tliat 
time  there  was  so  much  talent  among  the  leading  men  of 
tLe  City,  to  much  of  the  fire  of  genius  poeti.«ing  the  hearts 
ofvouttisyet  unknown  to  fame,  that  we  cannot  lielicve  the 
iniuence  of  proximity  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  on 
t  mind  like  that  of  our  Artist. 

Lurry's  name  was  fresh  in  the  momory  of  his  boastful 
countrrmcn,  when  llogau's  boyhood  still  kept  the  eccret  of 
Ma  greatneM.  It  was  a  name  (hat  might  stir  too  deeply 
your.g  ajpimnts  to  fame,  who  had  not  rcceivc<l  higli  com- 
nii*;i<ja  to  dare  ami  achieve  as  much.  The  etrong.  fierce 
n:an  had  gone  forth  some  fifty  years  before,  with  a  power 
ofwistance,  at  least  equal  to  his  power  of  production. 
Afsdcmies  and  authorilics,  theories  and  formulas,  were 
iiodiin;^  to  him  who  had  the  presumption  to  think  for 
lix^lf,  defying  presidents  and  precedent.'^.  There  is  much 
in  Barry's  course  to  deter  from  the  following  of  puch  an 
eiamph?;  much  also  to  attract  in  the  excitement,  which,  as 
*e  read  his  life,  carries  us  away  in  sympathy  with  his  scorn 
cf«nch  patronage,  as  may  be  had  for  anu.'llow  manner  and 
icringiug  attitude  ;  and  makes  us  look  up  with  something 
(if  admiration  to  the  wild-eycd  man,  who,  with  his  classic 
notions,  tlung  grand  thoughts  on  canvas  like  a  young  Angelo, 
in  days  when  Keyn olds  rt  ifrncd  supreme,  and  genius  was 
» delusion  and  a  enare,  inil<^8  a  Dilettanti  Society  .«tamred 
it.  He  made  a  splendid  liglit  of  it ;  lived  in  a  real  Ixmilon 
gtnet,  sordid  ana  uncarcd  ;  went  about  almost  in  rags,  to 
ibe  disgust  of  prim  academiciuns  :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
Wto  work  some  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  contrived  to 
provide  materials  for  his  proli'ssion,  and  subsistence  for 
WMelf,  out  of  an  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  80  that 
it  WIS  said  of  him,  that  ho  was  never  known  to  borrow 
money,  or  want  it.    It  may  have  been  well  that  an  early 

^ath  saved  one  ortwo  of  Barry's  fellowcitizens,  from  issuing 
■■-nh  into  the  world  with  a  like  daring.    More  than  talent 
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wa»  wanted  to  do  what  Barry  did  : — an  indonutable  wiH. 
nainoly,  and  very  rare  strength  of  character.  Young  Hogan 
had  much  in  common  with  this  lion  of  the  race,  and  we 
fancy,  wa^  not  without  a  conscious  sympathy  withtb« 
famous  (.'ork  man. 

Wo  find  no  such  hero  an  Barry  on  the  stagft  jnst  at  the 
time  we  allude  to.  Yet  the  stage  was  not  untrod  by  manv 
notable  figures.  Maginn,  an  LL.D.  in  his  twcnty-fourib 
Vi  ar.  kept  school  in  lllarlborough-street ;  lectured  yonng 
ccMitlKrna  in  science  and  classics ;  and  made  sport  enongo 
for  ihe  quick  wits  of  (lie  society  about  him,  slyly  stirriujr 
up  the  while,  the  readers  of  "  Mlackwood"  to  wonder  »na 
adtninition  at  the  marvellou.*  res<nin'c,  and  endless  frolic,  of 
the  genuine  riielim  O'Doherty.  Soon  he  was  to  l)e  out  in 
the  tiirong  of  London  litcrarylifc,  no  longer  the  namelew. 
though  iniiiiitalile  correspondent,  but  tne  arknowledgrd 
centre  of  as  sj)right]y  a  race  as  ever  congregated  in  the 
clubs  and  taveras,  and  chance  gathering  places,  of  poet*, 
ri'viewers,  cilitors,  and  contributors.  In  his  exit  fwm 
Cork — too  Hmull  a  world  it  was  thought  for  such  as  he— 
the  witty  Doctor,  he  may  bavc  leh  sonic  portion  of  hii 

ffooil  fume  behind  him.  "" Poor  ]\I:iginn  !"  we  can  neter 
lelp  saying  when  we  think  of  him.  Before  long  he  hti 
dr.mk  his  last  bottle,  and  laughed  his  last  laugh  ;  and  then 
wa.i  soon  a  sad  end  to  what  a  brother  reviewer  called.  "Ait 
8in;rular  mixture  of  classical  erudition  and  Irish  fun' 
Father  Prout  was  then  young  Frank  Maliony  of  Cork, 
home  occasionally  when  colleg^c  vacation  permitted;  i 
sprightly  genial  youth,  with  a  deal  of  humour  in  all  hi? 
sayings  and  doings,  and  talent  in  store,  or  aa  we  natiw 
Fiiy,  iu  </<tlor,\  kiiind  that  splendid  forehead  of  his.  Bt- 
uud-by  English  literature,  and  the  English  press  shall  mute 
profit  of  his  fame,  and  Continental  cnpifals  snail  have  reaioo 
to  know  his  wlierenliouts.  Daniel  Maclise,  though  a 
boy,  haunted  the  hall  of  the  f^ociety  of  Arts,  and  de>ire<l  to 
have  this  said  to  him  by  one  of  judgment  and  taste  wb«> 
marvelled  at  his  a.*sidnity  :  "  Ify  little  friend,  if  you  work 
bani  and  thinl!.  you  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  day*. 
The  bright-eyed  boy  was  not  long  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  his  youth.  Then  "my  no!de  young  friend  Sct>ttowe. 
and  Kellclier,  "  my  early  follow  student,"  to  whom  Uopan 
in  after  yeai-s  used  to  acnd  auch  pleasant  mcseagcs  am> 
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liinU  about  their  art  studies,  were  bucy  at  work.  And  (Iiat 
wonderful  Ford,  whom  his  companions  called  "  youn^ 
Raphael/'  must  have  been  even  (hen  haunted  bV  th<' 
"Genius  of  Trjfredy,"  and  full  of  dreams  of  tlic  "  Fall  of 
the  Anprels."  While,  in  busier  scenes  of  iho  world's  life, 
Dr.  Knpland.  Inter  Ijord  Bishop  of  Charlesfou.  drew  a  (Iiroiij^ 
round  the  pulpit,  and  made  his  thundering  voice  beard,  in 
the  cause  of  jiatriotism,  on  the  uuisy  platform  of  Irish 
politics. 

To  n'tum,  however,  to  Ilojjau.    At  eight  years  of  ngCi 
he  was  sent,  a]  fine,  sturdy,  <^uick-wittc<l  boy,  to  Mr.  Cang- 
ley's  school  in  Tallow.    "Why  a  Cork  education  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  was  not  jircforrcd,  wo  arc  unable  to 
itatc.    It  has  been  suggested  thiat  the  excliisivcni"S.-»,  or 
"snobbery  "  of  Cork  fiocicty,  might  have  made  the  builder'u 
ion  feci  out  of  place,  among  the  more  ari.*tocratic  iVrquent- 
ers  of  a  first  class  city  school.    I'ossibly,  also,  a  little 
rovghintf  might  be  essential,  and  a  temporary  removal 
from  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  not  the  worst  preparation 
Ibr  entrance  into  tlie  world  of  bu^'iness  and  socii'ty.  llogan 
wr»i  soon  an  established  favourite  with  his  master;  and 
iinung  his  school-fellows  he  kept  his  {ground  cre<litably,  for 
he  could  box  his  comer  right  well,  ever  bruvel}-  at;iiidiiig 
tip  for  his  own.    Gassic  studies,  strange  to  sa}',  seem  to 
have  had  little  attraction  for  him.  Jlathcniatics,  and  arith- 
metic, and  history,  were  more  to  his  taste,  and  in  tlie.sc  he 
became  a  proficient.  AHer  six  years  absence,  young  llogan 
Wis  broaglit  home ;  and  with  the  idea,  wo  suppose,  of 
giving  "  our  oldest,"  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  a  chance  of 
icquiring  that  much  desired  quality — respectability  of  posi- 
'■f-n, — be  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  offii'O,  and  expected 
J  progreas  towards  that  wisbed-for  object, under  the  guidance 
of  •  Mr.  Michael  Foote.    Disappointment,  however,  was 
the  lot  in  thia  case  of  both  father  and  master.    The  artist's 
j    ioul  waa  already  awake  in  the  boy  ;  and  instead  of  aasidu- 
ouly  pursuing  iiis  legal  studios,  and  sueking  distinction  ns 
i    Ml  attorney's  clerk,  he  thought  of  notldng  but  cutting 
^    Bgurea  in  wood,  drawing  all  the  strange  fancies  that  came 
I    nto  his  head,  and  most  industriously  copying  architectural 
denffoB,  and  such  works  of  art  as  provincial  shop  windows 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  Bludying.    Neither  persuasion  nor  punishment,  could 
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•letor  the  young  scapepTacc  from  such  provoking  conduct. 
We  may  gxieis  liis  brother  Richard,  ami  other  young  I'riendf 
of  the  iSociuty  of  Arts,  wore  not  backward  in  applauilinjr  bi» 
delcrinination.  Doubtless,  they  gave  him  the  only  thinj; 
eagerly  coveted — i  ncouragemeiit  in  his  erratic  courses,  una 
the  meed  of  ft<liriiration,  his  assiduity,  if  nothisacbicvemcQts 
deserved.  \\  e  are  also  told  that*  : — 

"  A  friend  and  client  of  Mr.  Foote'.i,  Dr.  Coghlan,  a  phjsinaii  ia 
gord  practice,  and  not  a  little  eccentric  in  his  habits,  nccidentallT  dit. 
cotered  the  youn^  draughtsman  one  day  at  hi»  desk  ahiK>rh4^  in  hb 
labour  of  love,  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper  businef^.  He  pr»i»ed 
the  fki'tche*,  faithfully  ketit  the  »ccrel,  and  sviduin  afterwards  mitcd 
the  oflice  without  rewarding,  with  a  bright  crown  piece,  what  far. 
doubtless,  regarded  as  the  innocent  amusement*  of  a  clever  wilfal 
boy." 

Such  little  encouragement  as  he  got,  strengthened  his 
own  strong  determination,  to  be  an  artist  and  nothing  else. 
Yet  we  know  not  how  he  ehould  ever  have  got  free  of  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  if  happy  accident  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying,  with  considerable  convenience  to 
othera,  his  self-acquired  proficiency  in  outline  drawing  :— 

A  new  gaol  was  about  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  I^ee ;  and 
the  contract  was  taken  by  the  eminent  house  of  Deane,  of  which  tlx 
principal  was  and  is  Mr.  (nuw  Sir  Thouias)  Deatic.  Hogan  tkt 
eUJpr  was  in  the  em|iloynicnt  of  the  firm,  as  foreman,  and  the  lalrtiii 
of  the  son  were  already  known  to  Mr.  Alexander  Deane,  bruthfr  of 
Sir  Thomas.  The  Architect,  (Mr.  Robinson  of  Dublin.)  haiin« 
sent  down  his  plans  and  specifications  there  was  a  difficulty  aboat 
finding  a  competent  person  in  Cork  to  copy  them  within  the  time 
(not  rourc  than  a  fortnight,)  when  the  works  should  be  corometK«d. 
In  this  einbai rassnient  yonng  Ilogau  was  sent  for,  uo  «  Sundsj 
eveninir  ;  and  the  reader  may  guess  with  what  trembling  dehtfht  it 
half  distrustingly  consented  to  assume  the  respon<>ibii!ty  pretsol  av^a 
bim  by  patrons,  who  could  naturally  have  but  a  doubtful  faitiiia 
powers  yet  but  little  developed,  and  wholly  unacknowledged  out  of 
bis  own  limited  circle  of  confidants.  He  yielded  at  last  to  thttr 
solicitations,  and  working  night  and  day,  with  a  fixed  resolve  to 
succeed,  exrcute<1  his  t:u>>k  within  the  allotted  time  in  a  manner  to 
challenge  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  bis  employers." 

The  first  and  best  result  of  this  timely  trial  and  complete 
success,  was  the  removal  of  young  Hogan  from  the  dre«ry 


"  This  extract  and  the  follitwing  are  from  an  article  entitW 
"John  Hi»gan  "  in  the  Dublin  University  Ma^razine,  January,  IMO. 
The  particulars  given  in  that  paper  are,  we  believe,  true  as  far  u 
thc-y  uo.  We  know  the  writer  took  notes  from  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hogan  in  hit  Dublin  studio. 
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officoofMr.  Foote.  where  he  had  spent  two  hopeless  yeiirs, 
to  liie  more  cougeuial  workshop  of  Deano  ami  Company. 
He  wfts  bound  to  the  linn  at  once,  and  employed  us 
draofhts-man  and  carver'  of  models,  llanl  work  was  no 
hanlship  to  him  now,  he  was  ready  for  anything,  drawing, 
carving, modelling  ;  but  eodecid  -d  had  his  vocation  became, 
that  after  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Deanc,  who  looked  with 
»ppp)bation  on  the  persevering  energy  of  Wis  gifted  appren- 
tice, and  had  good  feeling  enough  not  to  thwart  the  growth 
of  «o  noble  a  talent,  presented  him  with  a  set  of  chisels,  and 
before  very  long,  Jolm  Uogan  wa.s  avowedly  a  sculptor. 

What  we  admire  very  much  in  Ilogan,  is  the  steady  good 
team  which  ever  accompanied  him  in  all  that  regarded  his 
Molession  ;  and  the  unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he 
laboriously  gained  every  onward  step  of  his  progress.  Ac- 
eordlngly,  without  any  indiscreet  zeal  to  acliievc  niiracleg, 
or  any  ambitious  design  of  taking  the  world  at  once  by 
stomi  and  surprise,  he  knuckled  down  to  the  so  necessary 
prehminary  studies,  and  not  only  practis»?d  Ids  hatid  in 
wry  etyle  of  drawing  and  carving,  but  for  some  years 
attended'  Dr.  Woodroffe's  anatomical  lectures,  with  what 
profit  his  .<?plendid  modelling  sufficiently  shows.  One  of  hia 
tirst  works  was  a  carving  in  wood  of  a  human  skeleton,  life 
SK,  which  the  doctor  long  alter  used  in  demonstrating  to 
bi«  pupils.  The  great  Alichael  Angelo'a  zealous  studies, 
come  naturally  here  to  mind,  ami  we  remember  as  a  coin- 
ad'fnce,  the  Crucifix  in  wood  which  the  great  Florentine 
made  fur  the  high  altar  of  tianto  cipirito,  to  please  the  prior, 
who  had  given  him  a  room  wherein  to  dissect  dead  bodies. 
While  thus  gaining  the  accurate  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  the  art  he  had 
tb(Mcn,  young  Uogan  busily  employed  himself  modelling 
baodaand  feet — gainingevery  day  in  technical  nicety  of  finish. 

Be  was  not  very  long  employed  in  followir>g  this  method 
when  circumstances  occurred,  which  must  have  filled  tho 
young  artists  of  Cork  with  strange  delight,  by  atFording 
tbem  a  most  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing,  admiring, 
and  studying  the  undying  works  of  antique  art.  At  tho 
tlose  of  the  great  Knropean  war,  in  commemoration  of  the 
M  frrateful  peace  of  I8I0,  lli.s  Holiness.  Vo[h}  I'ius  VII., 
|'r«tnted  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  magnilicent  selection  of 
catis  from  the  antique,  wliich  had  been  taken  under  the 
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Biiperintendence  of  Canova.    Tliis  gift,  though  it  iray  soem 
at  tirst  inappropriate,  considoriug  the  recipient,  wai  in 
reality  a  very  graceful  acknowledgement  of  the  go(jd  amice 
rendered  to  art  by  the  English  government,  which  not  only 
appointed  persons  to  remove  the  cfuj's  (fmucre  of  ItAli&n 
churchea  and  galleries  from  tlieir  temporary  location  in  tbe 
Louvre,  but  likewise  paid  the  expense  of  the  n-otorttion. 
This  was  a  prize  which  an  art-loving  community  might 
long  to  possess.    We  know  not  how  it  escaped  being 
Bcized  on  oy  certain  metropolitan  institutions,  or  the  mor* 
grasping  corporations  of  the  English  manufacturing  town*. 
However,  for  the  good  luck  of  Cork,  tlie  casts  were  obtained 
for  that  wide-awake  city,  in  the  year  1818,  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  Lor<l  Enni^more,  or, 
as  .oomc will haveit,  John  WilsonCroker, Keviewer-tieneralof 
the  Quarterly,  and  Irishman,  as  well,  by  birth  and  parentage. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  not  unmerited,  for 
the  citizens  had  just  two  years  before,  with  most  pr&ij«- 
worthy  exertion,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  t?i>ciety  of 
Arts,  for  the  cultivation  of  taate,  and  the  direct  eucoonge- 
niont  of  native  talent.  Many  no  doubt,  remember  the  sort  of 
loft,  which  served  in  those  early  days  of  art.  as  the  gallery 
of  antiipiea.    Gods  and  heroes,  nuisks  and  group*,  may 
now  have  fitter  dwelHng  jdace,  but  wo  doubt  if  ever  such 
devout  worshippers  gjithered  round  so  prized  a  shrine,  since 
the  llognii  brothers,  those  young  artinta  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  lesser  stars  of  a  bright  constellation,  met  in  llut 
old  lumber-room,  and  the  lire  of  genius  was  kindled  io 
the  light  of  those  old-world  gems.    How  much  this  samf 
gallery  had  to  do  with  llogan's  subsequent  success ;  bow 
untiringly  ho  thought,  and  studied,  and  wrought  in  it* 
dingy  precincts ;  and  how,  as  it  seems  natural,  the  same 
was  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumph,  shall  now  be  brief- 
ly slated.    The  following  passage  is  from  a  paper  iuthe  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  December  lUth,  1840,  aud  is,  we  bclieTe, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  I'etrie: — 

"  The  period,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  the  casrle  wing  o! 
Hopi\n  wa»  Io  try  ill  stren^h ;  and  most  fortunately  for  him,  » 
accident  at  tliis  time  brought  to  Cork  a  man  more  than  ordinarilv 
gifted  with  the  pow«r  to  aniist  him  in  its  flight-  Tlio  persuD  »«  al- 
lude to  wns  the  Inti-  William  Pauletl  Cart  y,  an  Irishman  no  IfM  Ji»- 
tingui!(hed  for  hii  ahililiw  a*  n  critical  writer  on  works  of  art,  tiai 
for  Ilia  ardent  seal  in  aiding  the  ilrugglea  of  geniu.*,  by  making  ihw 
merit  known  to  tha  worlil.    Iti  Aaguti,  1823,  this  gcnlli  man,  on  ibt 
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ti;ca«ioa  of  pa;inf»  ft  vUlt  to  llie  uJ'H'TV  of  the  Cork  Societv,  "  acW- 
d*nt*!'T  !4w  a  small  fi^riire  of  a  Turso,  car*ed  in  pine  limber,  «  hicli 
ha<l  fjJien  down  uncler  one  of  thi-  l»enrlii'.<i.  On  eakinf,'  it  up,"  to 
continue  Mr.  Carey's  own  inlcTrstinjj  narrative,  "Ik?  was  str-.irk  l  y 
tbe  correctness  and  pood  taste  of  the  dcsiirn,  and  tlio  newn'-s*  of  iha 
execution.  He  waa  surprised  to  fin<l  a  \iiecv  of  »<i  niii<  h  t-xcclli  uci', 
apparently  fresh  frem  tlie  tool,  in  a  ;ila<-c  whcit-  the  art*  had  !••  en  sn 
rfrcenily  introduced,  and  where  he  ilid  not  exjicct  to  inoet  arivtliiii}» 
but  the  crude  essays  of  uninstrucleJ  hi-^'inncr*.  On  inquiry  In' wn» 
infornifcil  it  was  the  work  of  a  voung  native  of  Cork,  named  Ho-jan, 
«bo  had  boon  ap[ir(-nticed  to  llie  tradi>  of  a  cariiciitcr  iindiT  Mr. 
Dtane,  an  eminent  huilder,  ancl  had  at  hi»  h-isure  luiurs  MUilic>i  fmm 
liie  I'apal  casts,  and  practised  carvinif  and  modcUiii'^  w  ith  inti-nne 
application.  Hoq'an  was  then  at  work  above  slairii,  in  .1  ^nlall  :i:i:irt. 
nient  io  the  Academy.  The  stranger  immediately  paid  him  a  visit, 
acd  sas  a»toni6hed  at  the  ridi  composition  of  a  7'riumph  of  Sifenus, 
eontiftinjf  of  tifteen  figures,  about  fourteen  inclic*  hi>,'h.  desi^'ii' <i  in 
»B  antique  style,  by  this  self-taught  arti;,!,  and  cut  in  b.i<.relii  f,  in 
piD«  timber.  He  also  saw  varioii!)  stutlies  of  hr)rnhanil  fret  ;  at'rand 
brad  of  an  Apostlo,  of  a  small  .size  ;  acojiy  of  .Michael  An^'elo'»  i:ia'k  ; 
viine  p-onps  in  bas-relief  after  desi}.'us  by  Harry ;  an<l  a  teniale 
iVeletun,  the  full  size,  after  nature  ;  all  cut  with  delicacy  and  bi-  iuty, 
In  th«  same  material,  A  co[iy  of  the  antique  Silrnui  ami  StJl'i'f,  in 
itnne,  was  chiselled  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  moriel  of  &  human 
soldier,  about  two  ftet  hiuh,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran 
scnlptor.  A  number  of  his  drawings  in  bla<-k  and  white  chalks,  from 
lie  Papal  casts,  marked  his  progressive  improvement  ami  sense  of 
exi-ellcuce.  The  defects  in  his  performances  were  such  as  ar« 
bafparable  from  an  early  stage  of  untaught  study,  and  were  far 
o«erb*lanc«d  by  their  merits.  When  his  work  for  his  master  was 
tvtrfurthe  day,  he  utually  employed  his  hours  in  the  evetiiuj^-  in 
tltse  performances.  The  female  skeleton  had  becu  all  executed 
iwiuf  the  long  winter  niehts." 

Bwrninj;  thus  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ilopan's  abilities,  Mr  Carer, 
*ilh  that  surprisinsf  prophetic  judi^ment  with  which  he  was  so  emi- 
ii«o(lT  gifted,  at  once  predicted  the  jroun^  sculptor's  future  fatu«, 
tnd  pruclaimed  his  genius  in  every  quarter  in  which  he  hoped  it 
ij  giit  prove  serviceable  to  him.    lie  commenced  by  writing  a  series 
of  letters,  which  werj  inserted  in  the  Cork  Advertiser,  "  addre^«ed 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  opul.--tit  inerrhanfs,  enlreatinp^  them  to 
a  fund  by  subscription,  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  llo>;un 
•o  Itily,  and  itupporlin);  him  there  for  three  or  four  years,  to  aiTord 
luia  the  a<lvantages  of  studying  at  Uome."    but  for  some  time  theso 
proved  iiieffectual,  and  would  probriMy  li.ne  failed  totally  in 
■'w object  but  for  Mr.  Carey's  untiring  neiil.    Acting  under  hi^ 
'iwtion,  Mr.  Uogan  wa*  induced  to  adiires*  a  U  tter  to  th;ii  iiol>le 
Pfop  of  British  genius,  the  late  Lonl  de  TuiiUy,  then  Sir  John 
tlcaing  Leicester,  and  to  send  him  at  the  same  tiino  two  specimens 
his  carvioKs,  "  *»  the  humble  offering  of  a  voung  self-tauKht  ar- 
'W."   This  letter,  which  was  backed  by  one  f'rom  Mr.  Carey  him- 
•"'i  wa*  responded  to  at  one«  in  a  letter  written  in  the  kindest  spirit, 
wbich  cuntainetl  mi  enclosure  of  twenty-five  pnunds  aa  hir  John's 
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•uhscription  to  the  proposed  fund.  This  was  the  first  money  actanllr 
paid  in,  and  subscriptions  tooxi  folluwi-d  from  others.  Throuirh  Mr. 
Carey's  enthusiastic  reprtfientntions,  the  Uoyal  Irish  Instirution  wu 
induced  tu  contribute  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Ro>aI 
Dublin  Society  to  vote  twenty-five  pounds  for  sonic  *pecitnens  of  bit 
carvings  which  Mr.  Ilogan  hubniitted  to  their  notice.  The««  icti 
of  liberality  were  hunourabK-  to  lhu!^c  public  bodies;  yet,  a*  Mr. 
Carey  well  ob.'ser\ed,  it  was  to  Lonl  de  fjibley's  jrfnerositj  tli&t  Xlr. 
Hogati's  grntitudu  w as  niu^t  duo.  Here,  as  he  said,  "  a  voting 
man  of  genius  in  obscurity,  and  wholly  unknown  to  his  lordship,  re- 
scued from  adversity  in  the  unpromising  morning  of  life— a  ulf* 
taught  artist  built  up  to  fame  and  fortune  by  his  munificence— a 
torch  lighted,  which  I  hope  will  burn  bright  for  ages,  to  the  honoar 
of  the  empire.  IIouan  m.iy  receive  thousands  of  pounds  from  futare 
p.itrons,  but  it  is  to  Lord  de  TADLt:\'8  timely  encouragement  that  kc 
w  Hl  be  indebted  for  every  thing." 

The  subscriptions  collected  for  Mr.  Hogan  tmouDted  in  all  to  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Thus  with  fair  prospect-s.  that  is  to  say.  with  a  hrave 
manly  heart,  a  passionate  desire  to  do  something  worthy  of 
his  friends  expectations,  and  a  scarcely  expressed  hope  to 
ploril'y  old  Ireland  before  lonp,  young  ifogari,  with  money  in 
his  pocket  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a  year  or 
two,  set  forth  to  fight  his  way  in  the  wide,  unknown  world. 
He  had  lo.st  his  mother  not  long  before.  Her  whole  life 
and  her  death,  were  worthy  of  a  saint ;  and  her  loving,  duti- 
ful son,  ever  to  his  dying  day,  spoke  of  her  as  the  worthieiit. 
holiest  of  women.  So  great  a  loss  only  drew  closer  the 
tics,  which  bound  the  mcnibera  of  that  obscure  but  exem- 
plary homo.  Our  noble  spiritetl  artist,  seeins  even  then  to 
have  adopted  the  whole  family  as  his  own,  and  to  have 
undertaken  a  father's  care  for  tlio  wliole  household,— good 
ohl  man,  only  brother  "  Dick,"  "  the  dear  girls,"  and  all. 
He  would  work  hard,  be  faithful  in  that  strange  land,  and 
make  them  all  ha])py  and  comfortable  one  day. 

Kvcrything  in  the  outward  journey,  was  new  ;  *  and  had 

•  We  are  indebted,  more  than  we  can  express,  to  Mrs  Ilogao  for 
eiitru.'ting  to  us  a  most  interestinir  collection  of  letters,  written  »i 
different  times  by  the  artist,  to  hi^  father  and  sisti-rs.  \Ve  were  loH 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  Uogan's  correspnndroM'. 
as  be  wa.s  no  letter  wriler.  Truly  he  was  no  letter  writer  ia  th« 
ordinary  sense :  he  never  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  writing,  or  for 
the  nake  of  keeping  up  literary  or  artistic  correspondence  ;  bot  hi« 
hive  for  his  family  »a»  great  enough  to  make  a  poet,  much  roort  » 
letter  writer,  of  any  man.  In  his  desire  to  give  them  pleasure,  snd 
to  describe  accurately  what  befel  him  in  the  struggles  and  ricis>itu<ir« 
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to  be  judged  by  reference  to  the  only  standard  kiiovrn  to 
him.  Dublin  is  so  tiue  a  city,  that  he  duubta  "  if  the  build- 
ings are  ecen  equalled  bv  tliose  on  any  partof  theCi)tititient 
(except  Rome), '  The  Dublin  Society's  ilouse,  "  u  bt-auti- 
fal  building,  almost  as  large  as  the  new  Barracks  in  Cork, 
with  a  fine  large  green  to  the  rere."  The  Elgin  marbles, 
of  cour.'ie,  delighted  the  young  sculptor,  he  thought  tliom 
"  sublime  figures ;  but  the  Theseus  docs  not,  he  thinKS,  c<)me 
i:p  to  the  style  of  the  'Jorso  of  Hercules,  among  the  Cork 
casts" — "it  is  not  near  so  deshy,  soft  or  grand,  although  every 
bit  as  large."  "  Let  the  Cork  boys,"  he  adds,  '*  look  sharp, 
for  they  nave  no  idea  of  the  fellows  here.  Let  Kelleher  he 
on  the  alert,  and  assure  him  that  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  the  casts  in  Cork.  These  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  them,  I  would  not  know  them  to  be  taken  from  tho 
mne  marbles." 

The  good  friend  Carey  gave  his  protegi?  a  friendly,  kind 
reception — "lots  of  advice — a  letter  to  General  Cockbum 
lequestbg  him  to  introduce  mc  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — his  blessing  with  an  earnest  wisli  for  my  wel- 
fare etc.,  and  a  liappv  return  to  my  native  country."  Certain 
relations  of  his  motfier  settled  in  Dublin  received  him  with 
open  arras,  kept  him  with  them,  and  even  arter  the  short 
intercourse  of  a  few  days,  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  lor  he 
ttjis,  "  1  perceived  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  kissed 
me." 

In  London  too  he  chanced  upon  kind  friends.  One  lady, 
whom  he  knew,  "  a  good  little  soul,"  had  him  every  day  to 
breakiast,  and  used  often  cliide  him  for  not  dining  also  :  but 
as  be  walked  about,  he  thinks  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  was  usually  miles  from  St.  Paul's  at  the  proper 
hour,  that  was  not  possible,  lie  was  not  the  least  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  London,  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  collection  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  somewhat  put  out  of 
hii  way  by  the  danger  of  crossing  the  streets,  ana  the  con- 
Eequence,in  going  through  the  crowd,  of  being  "  shouldered 

of  hii  banithment,  he  u««s  true  nature's  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  a 
frsnknr«s,  an  ease,  and  a  tlijk  about  his  letters,  whk-h  make  them 
contract  favorably  with  the  stiffness,  afTocted  dash,  or  premeditated 
tSTflmne^s,  which  we  note  in  much  of  the  literary  corre»|iondfnce 
■»  are  ac<iaainted  with.  Hogan's  cliar.icter  cutnes  out  very  nobly, 
u  the  reader  shall  6nd,  in  those  stray  le.ivex,  which  neither  he  nor 
bii  loted  ones,  ever  thought  should  meet  str.tnge  eyes. 
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and  jostled  about  like  a  three-penny  brick."  Again,  "lie 
costd  iu  the  arudeiny  are  quite  interior  to  those  in  Cork/' 
but  he  highly  approves  the  atteudance  and  regularity  in 
Somerset-house  "  Grea,  stoves,  and  servants  in  every  part  of 
the  building."  The  students  here,  and  at  the  academy,  are 
"  young  men  who  dresa  and  appear  well ;  I  saw  among 
them  some  handsome,  well  looking  chaps,  but  none  so  youug 
as  Dick.  Some  of  them  are  very  clever  ;  it  is  reasonabl* 
to  think  that  students  who  attend  ri'^rularly  with  pen»ever- 
anco  for  years,  and  are  admitted  to  every  lecture  given  in 
that  academy,  must  consequently  draw  well,  let  their  capa- 
city or  genius  be  ever  so  trilling."  Flaxmau,  "  a  mean 
looking,  decrepid  man,"  he  did  not  admire,  either  in  hiioii  lT 
or  his  works,  "  although  he  is  thought  a  great  deal  about 
by  his  countrymen."'  A  lecture  given  by  him  was  attendt-J 
by  most  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  the  president  Sir 
Thomas  I^awrcnce  "  wearing  a  cocked  hat  in  the  chair."  In 
the  Adclphi  the  young  Irishiuan  saw  Bixrry's  picturt-s,  "a 
great  sight  no  doubt ;"  and  iu  the  same  hall  was  much  struck 
with  some  figures  by  Bacon,  which  he  took  for  antiques,  « 
good  was  the  execution;  In  Wcstnansler  Abbey  he  aJnurt'd 
Koubiliac's  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  I^ady 
Nightengale;  and  "two  exquisitely  beautiful  children, 
with  two  female  tigurea  extremely  graceful"  on  the  pediment 
of  Matthew  Prior's  monuments  by  Rysbrack  :  he  adds  :— 

"  At  the  other  side  of  the  Abbey  there  &re  five  or  sis  grand  »nd 
sublime  Compositions  by  Bacon,  Nollekeni,  Weitmacott,  etc.  Bwca'i 
especially  is  of  the  Earl  of  Chath.im,  who  is  at  the  top  in  a 
■peaking  attitude,  and  under  his  feet  are  very  large  and  noble  6gurM 
representing  Ocean  and  Karth  in  great  altitudes  with  othc-ralleguriiK 
&c. :  it  is  about  forty  feet  high,  and  the  marble  of  it  alone,  I  ihosld 
suppose,  cost  £1000— a  mastiT-piece  undoubtedly.  I  could  n"t 
examine  the  rest  becanm;  the  ruffian  of  a  guide  hurried  ns  froto  out 
to  the  other,  and  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  remain  behind  sfttf 
the  re»t  of  the  company  had  seen  it." 

In  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum  ho  noticed  "  a  most 
delightful  and  inimitable  statue  of  Shakespeare  by  lioa- 
biliac  ;"  there  arc  he  thinks  some  very  fine  figures  there, 
and  a  great  number  of  indifferent  ones.  His  remarks  on 
the  Elgin  Marbles  arc  noteworthy,  proving  how  bold  was  hii 
criticism,  and  how  early  he  began  to  think  for  himself  in  all 
that  regarded  his  art.  "  i  do  not  think,"  hesays,  "  the  Elgin 
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M&rbleii  deierve  eo  niuch  praise  na  is  bestowed  upon  tiicni 
by  the  Eoglish.  I  know  if  they  were  in  my  poBsessiun  I 
should  throw  linlf  of  theiii  into  the  Tliaines."  Lord  Listnwd, 
to  whom  it  appearsi  younfr  ilog«n  had  an  introduction.  pi\  e 
bim  s  heart}'  and  welcome  reception,  on  the  two  occasions 
the  artist  visited  him.  "His  lordship  wanted  me  to  break- 
fast with  bim,  but  I  refused  as  I  liad  done  so  before  1  loft 
my  lodgings  ;  he  is  a  very  enpiging.  mild,  and  easy  old 
min,  fond  of  the  arts,  but  no  great  encouniger."  In  Lord 
Liitowei's  gallery  he  saw  "  some  beautiful  original  pictures 
of  the  old  inastersj  ;  a  choice  collection  of  excellent  land- 
scapes, by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  touched  with  the  lightest 
ana  most  delicate  pencila  ;  and  a  few  portraits  and  lignrea 
5aid  to  be  by  (but  rather  after)  Titian,  Guido,  Honibrant 
&iid  i'armegiano,  and  worth  all  of  Lawrence's  pnxliiclions 
lop^ther."  Sir  John  Leicester  ( Lord  de  Tablcy)  was  still 
at  his  seat  in  Cheshire,  but  he  left  the  letters  of  introduction 
forihe  oriisf ,  together  with  a  very  kind  one  from  himself,  and 
(iirectious  for  admission  to  Ills  gallery. 

A  former  fellow  student  named  Porter,  who  was  staying 
in  London,  introduced  Hogan  to  a  certain  Mr.  Leahy,  who 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Latham  was  bunting  all  over  London 
to  find  him  uut,  a.s  he  had  some  letters  that  might  beof  u.ie 
io  Paris  and  Rome. 

"Acoordinj^ly  I  waited  on  him  n<>xt  tnnrning,  und  found  him  to  he  a 
naaof  rut  nnder*tanding,  to|j;ether  with  an  obliging  turn  of  niiiid; 
Im  kandMl  me  two  letter*  to  baokeri  on  the  continent,  at  the  same 
tiae  offering  to  get  thoso  which  he  saw  in  iny  potsesiiun,  for  Ii  elnud, 
fruited,  taring  that  he  would  seal  them  and  put  them  into  the  pout 
oBee.  After  shaking  band*,  and  wiiihing  tnc  every  success,  he  gave 
■Ma  five-pound  note,  hinting  that  it  might  l>e  of  iervice  to  me  on 
verj  long  journey  to  Rome.  Tbii  conduct  from  ft  gentleman  I 
Btrcr  Mw  bvfur*,  ia  certainly  very  noble,  but  it  it  chiefly  owing  to 
iW  good  opinion  he  had  of  me  from  seeing  a  few  thinga  of  mine 
••aiewhere  or  other." 

Tbe  said  five  pounds, be  itnoted.wasnot  put  in  his  pocket 
for  travelling  expenses,  but  was  sent  directly  to  the  old 
hoane,  with  direclions  and  advices  not  a  few  concerning  the 
condnct  of  affairs  in  Cork.  The  old  father  is  not  to  be  un- 
«My  aboat  bis  boy,  "  for,  thank  (Joil,  I  inherit  an  undcr- 
•Undiug  and  disposition,  which  I  trust  will  never  lead  me 
into  scrapes  and  ditficulties."  Then  Dick  is  to  be  kept 
eloiely  to  his  crayons,  and  the  girls  to  take  lots  of  cxerciae. 
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find  to  be  kept  regular,  "  that  ia  to  say  to  have  them  go  to 
bed  precisely  at  halt'-pa^i  nine  o'clock  every  night,  no 
later." 

Parie  disgusted  and  disappointed  our  traveller.  It  sounds 
like  dome  old-world  history,  to  hear  complaints  of  the  narrow 
dirty  streets,  of  that  now  elegant  capital ;  and  of  the  want 
of  u)Ot-ways,  and  the  danger  ot  being  run  over  by  coachca, 
which  are  driven  quite  close  up  to  the  shops.  But  the 
Louvre  is  there — and  the  pictures  are  originals — and  the 
gallerv  is  as  long  as  the  parade  of  Cork  I  Florence  though 
out  of  the  line  is  visited,  many  things  seen  and  observed, 
the  gates  of  Gioberti,  as  one  might  expect,  visited  five  or 
six  times.  And  at  last  on  Palm  Sunday,  1^24,  John  Ilogan 
entered  the  Eternal  City. 

Thus  happily  was  realised  what  is  ever  to  the  artist  the 
most  glorious  day-dream  of  his  youth  ;  thus  was  bronght 
to  certain  practical  result  the  kindly  efforts  of  Hogan's  early 
and  most  diiiceniing  friends,    lie  was  now  in  Itouie— the 
very  centre  of  Christianity  and  of  art ;  his  tools  in  liis  hand.*, 
the  world  of  art  encircling  liini.    The  one  glorious  path  wm 
open  to  him — the  w^ay  by  labour,  and  heroic  constancy,  to 
excellence,  and  an  honourable  fame.    Tiiiihcr  came,  as  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  come,  all  who  striving  for  renown 
and  reward,  worshipped  at  the  inner  shrine  of  art.    lu  the 
academic  hulls,  iu  tiiu  glorious  galleries,  in  the  studii  of  the 
Eternal  City  congregated  native  sons  of  Italy,  and  wliatof 
g«niusand  promise  lay  in  their  hearts,  sprung  forth,  bloomed 
and  blossomed,  in  the  quickening  atmosphere  of  that  heaven- 
favoured  capital.    The  colder,  duller  north,  transplanted 
thither  rare  exotics  of  genius,  and  in  the  magic  circle  of 
that  intlucnce.  they  grew  strong  and  hardy,  and  tlourisbed 
full  of  ripe  luiurience.    The  tatberland  had  sent  many  a 
worthy  son  to  Rome,  there  to  prove  his  title  to  immortality. 
Denmark  had  commissioned  her  young  giant  Thorwaldsen 
that  he  too  might  enter  the  list,  and  haply  come  forth  8 
conaueror  ;  and  even  out  of  England,  anti-Roman  though 
she  be,  the  children  of  art  had  gathered  round  the  commoD 
mother  of  their  race. 

Among  the  chosen  out  of  thousimds,  our  Irish  Ho^n 
was  now  to  live  in  fellowship  of  toil  and  glory,  \\iih 
what  rare  assiduity  he  pursued  his  coarse,  how  be  wrought 
and  studied,  how  ne  haunted  galleries  and  churches,  may 
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well  he  iaiagiued.  In  no  city  of  the  world  has  the  very 
highest  class  of  education  been  always  so  accessible  as  ia 
Rome.  There  free  lectures  are  not  of  recent  introduction 
as  iu  other  countries  :  und  as  in  all  other  brunches  of  study, 
the  most  eminent  men  are  appointed  profcssoni  of  the 
Roman  L'niver«ity,  and  the  pupils  are  all  admitted  gratu- 
itously to  their  instructions,  so  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  the 
lectures  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day  open 
to  ihoie,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  bo  able  to  reside  in 
Bume,  and  attend  the  i^chools  of  St.  Luke's. 

For  several  months  Hogan  contented  himself  to  pursue 
bis  studies,  not  alone  iu  thuse  t^chools,  but  also  in  tlie  halls 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  and  the  life  academies  of  the 
French  and  English  Artists.  Lie  would  willingly  have 
c>">mnjenced  modelling  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  but 
the  impossibiliy  of  taking  a  studio  prevented  him.  One 
that  wuuld  be  tit  for  such  work  could  not,  he  says,  be  had 
"without  paying  a  year's  rent  in  hand,  and  also  holding  the 
Mme  two  or  three  years,  as  the  Romans  never  lot  a  painter's 
or  sculptor's  studio  for  less  than  this  term."  lie  consoles 
kimself  by  thinking  that  aAer  all  "it  is  better  not  to  begin 
in  a  hurrv  without  previous  study  a  figure  for  a  noble 
patron  of  tLe  arts,  conime  Sir  John,  on  the  success  of  which 
would  ij»  a  great  measure  depend  his  future  notice  or  esteem 
of  the  artist uieauwhilo  he  adds,  "  I  feel  niynelf  gaining 
^ound  rapidly,  and  say  from  conviction  that  I  can  finish 
the  bands  and  extremities  of  the  human  figure,  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  Gibson,  Westmacott,  Gott,  or  any  other 
English  sculptor,  a  quality  very  essential  to  an  artist." 
Ilcre  is  a  passOige  deserving  the  attention  of  patrons  oa  well 
as  artiste : — 

"  Mv  pension  ia  ja»t  sufficient  for  the  mikintenance  of  nature,  and 
tlut  in  a  moderate  atjie.  Prorisiont  and  wearing  apparel  are  dear. 
Of  the  Utter  you  may  judge  from  my  ha«lng  a  pair  of  their  ahoea 
♦»'r»  month  which  costs  a  crowo  each,  owing  to  the  bad  stuff,  or 
ritSfr  to  the  effect  of  the  ncorching  sun  in  summer,  which  crack* 
u>4  parcben  them  up  completely,  ipaid  above  seven  shillin)^s  for 
wiring  and  heeling  the  remain*  of  my  old  boots  made  by  the  old 
cr«fuman.  To  prevent  my  buying  a  new  coat  I  hail  that  old  blue 
BtDile,  turned,  which  was  so  threadbare  when  I  arrived  here,  it 
sppeired  pr<ftly  smooth  when  the  blue  bag  was  rubbed  to  the  cuffi  and 
button  holes — had  my  cravat  cut  diagonally  to  make  two.  I  see  you  all 
Uai^hing  at  my  aaving  a  few  bajocchi,  therefore  not  a  word  more  of 
•  hat  I  have  done.    I  live  temperate  as  usual.    You  pay  at  the 
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Trattoria  thre*  bajoechi.  (about  two  pence.)  fi>r  a  bit  of  boiUd  W 
which  would  itc^rcvly  satisfy  a  toiu-tit ;  and  so  uf  the  other  meaU; 
to  atone  for  which  their  PiteUi,  Cijpulette,  rice,  Curtium,  aJidolb«r 
soups,  are  gnod  and  very  cheap.  Know  then  that  to  itudj,  ai  I 
thouhl  like,  it  would  be  neceswiry  to  have  at  least  ;f  100  a-year,  (if 
poMibje  £200) :  thia  turn  would  enable  me  to  take  a  8tudi«,  par 
living  model*,  cut  marble,  model  in  clay,  caat  in  plaster,  and  a( 
length  arrive  at  exceliencf." 

He  sends  word  that  Kelleher  mast  visit  Italy,  by  all 
nns.  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  painter ;  pnck.^  tip  tor  Dick's 
anmsenient  about  twenty  studies  from  nature,  and  a  few 
sketches  from  Raphael,  done  on  white  paper,  "  as  I  bought 
for  economy  a  lot  of  that  stuff  together."  and  gives  him  ex- 
cellent advice  to  use  the  pencil  with  cou-nge  anil  pick  up 
gome  pence  by  portraits,  nature  being  the  true  path  to  fam<.'. 
"  Stick  close,"  he  adds,  "  to  your  drawing  ana  study  with 
all  your  strength,  as  a  stndent  is  not  always  advancing 
because  he  is  employed.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  that 
labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and  that  whatever  a 
man's  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  is  no  easy  method  ot 
becoming  a  great  artist." 

Onr  young  sculptor  had  not  only  ample  opportunity,  but 
likewise  plenty  of  time  for  the  profoundest  stndy.  He  wm 
free  from  temptations  and  interruptions  likely  to  beset  other 
students,  who  might  be  deemeil  more  fortunate,  lie  wm 
alone  in  that  great  world.  The  letter  to  the  Dache*s  of 
Devonshire  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  priven  him  was 
of  no  n.^e  ;  her  grace  had  died  meanwhile,  lie  could  not 
boast  a  knowledge  of  the  language  which  might  have  opened 
a  way  for  him  to  the  society  of  already  distinguished  inec. 
It  will  doubtless  interest  many  amongst  us  to  know  tbt 
the  much  revered.  Father  Qentili.  was  llogan's  in- 
structor in  Italian.  The  afterwards  famous  preacher,  was 
then  a  young  iloman  barrister.  The  Artist  used  to  tell 
with  great  humour,  how  coming  home  one  day  afterali)n? 
study  among  the  c^efs  (roetitrr  of  the  Vatican  Mui€iin». 
and  fmding  his  mild  teacher  in  the  midst  of  bis  books  await- 
ing him,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  table,  gathered  up  tlx 
volumes,  and  flung  them  all  right  out  of  the  window:— 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  art,"  he  cried,"  "  so berr 
goes !"  The  accomplished  and  saintly  Italian,  and  our  bol<l 
Irishman,  continued  always  great  friends  ;  and  the  formtf 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  church,  came  to  take  Ittrt 
of  his  pupil. 
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TLe  Enj'lish  nn<l  Scotch  artists,  whom  Ilopan  tnct  on  hw 
fir-t  arrival  in  Rome,  seem  to  have  been  not  h\-nn\-  iihtuis 
cong:onial  Epirits.  TJicy  arc,  he  eav!?,  fauiiliar  fin<I  civil 
with  Lirn,  hut  lie  Ukes  not  their  comjiaiiy.  Tlii-y  are 
rpm>mlly  pneerinj:  nn<l  talking  ot"  the  ahiiupJity  o(  the 
Cutk'lic  rclip^'on,  niisgovenimcnt  of  Catholic  countries,  and 
won.  He  all  but  cnncs  "  the  rascals, "  but  aihld  ; — "  How- 
ever as  I  am  tho  only  Catholic  amonjr  tlu-m  I  take  no 
Doticc,  but  pass  it  off  in  eeerainf^ly  good  humour ;  to  act 
fOTitrary  with  such  fi^llows  vvonhl  bo  to  want  fon?*'."  Jiia 
coufjtrj-man  llcffernan  he  appears  to  have  willingly  tVater- 
niit-J  with ;  Lo  says  "  he  is  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  eicced- 
injrly  clever." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  m5d.«t  of  his  own  stmrrgles,  ho  is  very 
low-«niritcd  when  bethinks  of  his  father  being  .?f  ill  ut  labor, 
"working  like  a  carrier  horse,''  and  he  is  quite  aiUicted  that 
he  cannot  send  the  girls  necklaces  and  other  trinkets  on 
CLristnias  day.  lie  does  find  means  of  sending  one  of 
ll«in  five  Lu'tfji,  though  where  he  got  that  sum  wo  cannot 
make  out.  liut  lie  lias  his  eyes  open  all  the  while,  and 
•ends  them  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  eights  and  occnr- 
rencp*  which  attract  his  attention.  The  events  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII,  are  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Canlinal  Wiseman's  "  Recollections 
oftlio  Four  Last  Popes;  "  here  Lj  another  note  ol  an  eye- 
witness : — 

Rome.  IRth  Aogriist,  1824. 
"On  Ascrniion  Thursday  I  have  Keen  tho  Pop«>  take  jiosscssion  of 
S;.  Giovanni  di  Latcrano,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Catholic 
•«Hd,  in  the  ^reateot  pomp  and  nia(;nilicenca  ira.ifrinable ;  he  w;ir» 
inmn  in  a  chariot  hv  (is  hhtck  horses,  rurroundi'd  hj  cardinaln, 
Htalora,  and  nobles  of  Borne  and  other  Catholic  countries  ;  he  wn» 
(wj  unveil,  to  much  k>  that  it  wat  impon^iMo  fur  him  to  ride  n 
■ew.wbit*  beautiful  bnrM-,  whute  tail  scattered  the  dust  as  hu 
pnnced  along,  prefcntrd  to  hitn  on  tlie  oc('a.<>ion.  After  tite  usuiil 
etrtaonies  in  the  Church  he  a»cpnded  the  balcony,  wlierc  he  pave 
Utioletnn  henediction  to  the  people,  with  his  h.in<hand  heart  lifted 
to  Heaven.  Althoiwh  hu  wa«  extreinelv  vreak  and  ill,  be  remained  in 
t^btictjnjr  fur  loma  time  to  satiaf/  the  p«oplt!,  who  gazc<i  on  him 
•ith  rapturouj  delight  and  pleaiure,  during  w  tiich  time  the  lofljr 
of  St.  Angelo  kept  op  a  continunl  fire  of  artillery.  I  have 
**cti  kim  also  proclaim  the  hol3r  year,  preparatory  to  whirb  ho  had 
*>4trtd  biiliopt  to  pr«ach  in  the  different  piazze  to  the  people  fur 
Mmd  OTeiiioga  ;  they  commenced  the  tirst  and  ended  the  fifteenth  of 
tkiiiiwatb.  It  has  b««o  the  cat*  for  ages  pa«t  vrith  the  popea  to 
pvdoD  criminal* ;  scarcely  a  mao  was  put  to  death  in  Rome,  but 
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impriconed  for  a  certain  time  according  to  the  nature  of  hit  oflFinc«. 
When  hi^  present  Holiness  visited  the  urisons.tho  criminals  cried  out 
in  one  voice,  "  pardon,  pardon.  Holv  Father!  "  to  which  he  replied, 
those  who  were  worthy  of  liberty  sfiould  have  it  immediatclj,  but 
others  who  were  not  should  have  justice  administered  fairij.  He 
kept  his  word — the  next  dav  the  guillotine,  a  dreadful  instrameot, 
was  planted  in  one  of  the  piazzo  of  Rome,  where  half-a-dozen  men 
lost  their  heads  in  one  second.  I  have  seen  two  mvself  guillotined, 
their  head.i  are  put  on  a  dish  and  shewn  round  on  the  scafTuld  to  the 
people,  the  eves  and  mouth  work  for  some  time  after  the  he«d  it 
separated  from  the  body.  •  •  •  •  Xlie  last  pope  was  a  saintt 
passive  and  tranquil,  but  Leo  is  a  man,  active  and  deterniinedt 
Dearing  a  lofty  mind  with  the  greatest  humility.  I  with  he  mi^ht 
enjoy  l)etter  iiealth,  as  Italy  would  -be  for  ever  the  better  of 
his  just  government.  *  *  Everything  here  is  cairiol  on  in  the 
grandest  rtyle,  the  Romans  give  such  effect  to  the  most  trifling 
objects,  they  dress  and  dine  splendidly  ;  in  every  eating  hotue  yoo 
are  served  with  silver  forks,  spoons,  waiters,  &o.,  a  country  rticil 
from  the  Sabinn  or  Keny  mountains  will  receive  the  tame  sauce." 

Just  a  year  later  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  rpinark- 
able  cliange  which  took'plnce  in  the  health  of  his  iloliiiess, 
and  another  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his  government : 

1 5th  August,  1825. 
This  day,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  I  have  rect  ivod  the  Pnpe's 
benediction;  he  is  in  right  good  health  at  present,  is  about  my  height, 
with  broad  shoulders,  ajid  fine  proportioned  frame,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  crmsidered  rather  young  for  the  hcid  of  the  church.  Fiirt 
days  ago  be  sentenced  three  very  young  men  to  death,  the  crime  «ai 
robbery,  not  murder,  but  such  is  the  justice  of  Leo,  that  after 
having  them  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  Sacrament  they  w«r« 
placed  kneeling  in  the  Piazza  di  Bocca  della  Verita,  opposite  the 
oeautiful  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  that  posture  they  received  tb* 
contents  of  the  rarabine.i  of  about  forty  soldiers  ;  nut  a  word,  not  • 
groan,  not  a  kick,  was  heard  or  teen  from  them  after.  At  the 
execution  I  saw  but  two  women,  and  those  were  of  the  lowest  clui; 
by  it  you  have  an  idea  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Uoman  dames ;  b«t 
when  I  rcHect  on  a  poor  devil  about  to  b«  hanged  in  Cork  I 
battalions  of  the  sex  potted  ou  all  sides  of  Gallowt-green.  0 1  ny 
country." 

In  Hogan's  letters  ore  many  passages  shoning  his  lore 
of  nature  and  quick  eye  for  beauties  of  scenery.  The  first 
extract  is  of  early  date,  the  latter  alludes  to  a  better  time 
when  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  a  studio. 

"  We  remarked  that  the  countrv  about  these  villages  was  in  oo« 
mass  of  verdure,  thick  with  the  olive  trees,  and  the  vines  bendiog 
with  the  weight  of  the  juicy  grape,  while  the  Campagna  de  Rona 
appeared  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  grass  and  herbage  bciDg 
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bomt  knd  dried  up  hj  the  heat.    Ilaljr  is  certainty  iho  country-  of 

«in«  tsd  oil,  volcanoes,  ruitis  of  the  elements — Lrukcii,  sawn,  and 

piled  io  niblime  confusion:  precipices  crownt-J  with  old,  ^'l»omv, 

•isionarr  tiews  ;  black  chaams  in  rocks  where  curiosity  shiKldcrs  lu 

look  down,  infernal  cavemi  where  reign  the  terrible  of  nature,  and, 

if  «e  btliere  poeu,  the  paradisb  of  Europe." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Sioce  mj  arrival  here  I  have  paid  at  t)ie  rate  of  five  crowns 
kmontb  for  mv  lotliring',  but  now  1  pay  oniv  two  and  a-half  for  a 
u^iital  one  in  the  Vicolo  dei  Greci  in  the  Ccirso  ;  there  if  a  lie:tiitiful 
farvien  to  the  rcre  of  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent ; 
uitil  about  one  month  ago  three  immense  Tines  were  groaning  under 
Ibe  weight  of  ponderous  bunches  of  rich,  purple,  I'erjfole.se  ^''i'l'c^  ; 
•wn*  were  never  dipt,  but  left  to  be  picked  by  birds  ami  fowls. 
Tti^  r»acliin;r  np  to  my  windows  of  the  second  tloor  hear  di-licinus 
Rwi)  tigs,  miiny  a  full  score  of  which  I  cut.  Now  we  are 
Mginning  to  smell  the  lemons  and  oranges  that  are  ripening  fast.  I 
ka?e  only  to  pass  through  this  garden  to  my  studio." 

At  \&>t,  after  long  and  aomewhat  impatient  waitinf^',  wc 
fiudeipidof  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  llogan 
begins  to  model  in  clay,  the  det^igns  wliich  liave  hillnTto 
bten  only  peopling  his  brain,    lie  made  a  desporato  vcntiiro 
•ad  hired  a  studio.    We  rather  think  that  this  was  done  by 
\h;  banker  advancing  a  gale ;  for  we  find  that  ho  does  not 
•h  the  committee  at  home  to  bo  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
t  thcv  might  think,  that  in  this  way  his  stay  in  Home 
ulfl  Le  sliortened,  and  what  they  supposed  h'n  opportunity 
advancement  somewhat  lessened.    liut  the  move  was  a 
.  jd  one,  and  tbe  sculptor  having  at  lust  fuir  play,  slrotlo 
to  excellence  witli  a  rapidity,  most  a?tonishingcvcnto  the 
perienccd  artiste  about  liim.    The  following  extracts  from 
-tter  dated  August  15,  1S25,  are  full  of  iiiterott. 

''Now  for  the  main  object,  a  subject  which  gives  pleasure  to  my 
fthtt.  I  therefore  shall,  in  a  few  lines,  give  a  hi-ief  but  true 
>  '''untof  all.  Ashurt  timehefore  Mr.Ricelcft  this, Idi^covcrcd  that 

"ui3io  was  about  to  be  K  t  for  twenty- four  crowns  (v-ycar,  in  Vicolo 
-"^ii  lorurabili  vicino  al  CorM),  an  excellent  situation.  Knowing  tliat 
^  Englith  pud  about  fifty  or  sixty  annually,  I,  without  losing  a 
■••♦ot,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  padrone,  paid  twenty- 
t*<  ictdi  for  stands,  benches,  irons,  clay,  &c.  ;  and,  as  it  is  expected 
'lial  Bone  shall  be  crowded  with  English  nobility  next  year,  I  go  tif'p 
^o*f  00  speculation,  commence  modelling,  and  finish'cd  a  figure  in 
pluicr,  tliat  I  might  have  something  to  Hhow  ngainst  th.-tttime: 
tbt  lubject  a  shepherd  boy  recumbent,  with  liis  pipe  in  on«  hand, 
ud  by  his  side  a  goat,  which  1  under»t.ind  forms  an  aduiiriilila 
Fpu&idal  composition.  My  model  was  n  i>tAUt  Sat>inc  lad  :  I  had 
tin  employed  for  fifty  hours,  for  which  I  paid  him  five  crowns,  and, 
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when  lionet  wet  hit  whistle  with  a  jorum  of  wine  :  I  pud  •  formalart 
twelve  tcvdi  to  cnst  it  in  fftsio.  Catnniucini,  a  first-rate  Italian 
painter,  Gibson,  and  all  the  English  artista  here,  confess  that  ii  i» 
Ti-rj  like  nature,  and  modelled  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  brratlth, 
and  force.  One  or  two  of  my  intimate  friends  say  that  soma  things 
I  have  done,  particularly  a  bust,  look  as  solid  as  stone,  or  appear 
more  like  ca»ts  from  marble  than  from  clay  ;  but  this  I  attribulv  (<> 
my  practice  in  timber,  which  gave  m«  a  lightness  in  oxecution  ahicb 
few  pnsjiess.  Let  no  person  read  this  as  I  puff  myself.  Who  kouvi 
but  Mitne  ft'llow  would  take  a  likinif  to  it,  an<l  order  it  to  be  cut  io 
marble ;  if  so  I  fin^tr  the  cash  when  finished.  I  am  about  to  commence 
immediately  Sir  John  Leicester's  (>\fUTt  in  clay,  and  am  resolved  to 
pay  all  due  attention  and  application  to  the  same.  Although  I  hatr* 
mnde  sever .al  sketches  for  it,  I  am  not  yet  determined  on  any  particnUr 
one.  My  Hrst  intention  waa  a  dancing  figure,  but  Canova  and 
others  have  done  so  many  of  that  cIom,  that  there  scarcely  remaiu 
an  original  attitude." 

ilarble  was  still  out  of  the  quostion.  The  arti!»t  was  now 
on  his  last  :C40,  and  he  seeiue^l  low  cnouf^h  in  spirit  also. 
In  a  letter,  however,  to  Dick,  dated  Christmas  day,  1825, 
we  find  the  following  fine  passage  : — 

"  Rut  cheer  up  my  old  bov.  Carey  is  still  at  work  for  me  in  Londoo. 
He  is  stirring  up  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  a  long  pole,  and  i« 
rising  more  cash  to  enable  nie  to  prosecute  niy  studies  like  a  hero. 
As  that  independent  spirit  which  1  possessed  previous  to  C.'s  visit 
to  the  Cork  academy  no  longer  exists,  I  care  not  a  pin  who  pays— all  it 
fish  that  I  catch  in  niy  net,  being  an  are  that  it  is  not  for  my  welfare 
thot  they  are  concerned — but,  fur  the  glory  of  Ould  Erin.  Arti»t» 
make  an  honorable  boa^t  at  Rome,  when  they  oro  pensioners  of  thrir 
country — perche  nan  io  pwe  t" 

He  then  goc3  on  to  tell  of  Mr.  Carey's  zeolous  efforti". 
who  commenced  by  paying  £  10  himself.  Sir  John  IxMceeter 
gave  C25,  and  Mr  Oliver  Latham  £2.")  also.  In  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  his  indefutigablc  friend  the  enbscription  this 
time  did  not  exceed  £l£iO. 

The  next  work  mentioned  is  a  favourite  and  a  famous 
subject.  Ilogan  began  to  have  hopes  from  Cork  ;  he  writes 
thus  to  the  people  at  home  : — 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  you  must  set  to  work  at  immediately. 
is  to  rai»e  the  wind  about  a  famous  butio-telievv,  which  I  nioJtlii-ds 
short  lime  ago  ;  the  subject  is  a  Dead  Chri^t,  laid  dimply  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  from  which  hang  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  insult.  !• 
is  five  feet  long  by  twenty-two  inches  high,  aixl  is  peculiarly  ulaplM 
for  the  panel  of  an  altar.  In  justice  to  myself  all  the  artist*  !>»y 
is  full  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  very  like  nature.  I  ihouM 
be  satisfied  to  cut  it  in  m;irble  for  X50,  (a  third  less  thati  ik* 
expense  of  a  wretched  bust  executed  by  any  of  the  Loudun  arlisi',) 
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M  I  vnulJ  be  plfiu^il  to  h»»e  my  first  ori)ri:i.il  hansu-retictu  stu-n  in 
Cofk,  to  rviui'«  to  tbo  Cuiiimittee  that  itii-ir  en<'our:igfUiciit  Las  nut 
Uvn  ahu<4^(i  or  iiiij-jip(ilied.  Now  if  Y<>ii  cmuIiJ  HimI  »  iicixjii  uhu 
wuofil  rtlate  llie  fact  to  Mr.  Mathew,  Mr.  O'Kit  lV,  Mr.  llni^l.tnij, 
or  the  ni^hnp  hiin»elf,  iK>rhap»  one  of  them  iniu'lit,  out  of  a  rvli/iiiuii 
motitf,  vish  to  have  it  expcuted  for  his  own  c-ha|iel.  All  I  «»i>t  i« 
M  order  on  Torlonia  &  Co.  for  X3U  to  purdiiiAi'  tho  iiiarlili-,  and  if 
not  likrd  mhen  fini>hpd  and  laniletl  in  Curii,  mv  fatluT  forfi-itt  tho 
rfnwinin-4  £20.  If  vou  iuccecd  I  blmll  \u\i  credit,  und  i'X|'fct 
1  letter  from  tou  hj  post  on  the  strength  of  it." 

Toor  fellow!  tliat  was  doing  it  clieajt  with  a  v<.'ii<r«'anco. 
Cork  does  boa.st  the  possession  of  a  Dcail  Cliri.'ft  l>y  lldgaii, 
not  Ihid  one,  but  a  lutcr  work,  ami  a  iiia.storjiii'cc.  I'mK-r 
vlmt  circutUjilanced  it  wa^  obttiinod  and  rdaiiicd,  Cork 
knuva  well,  to  her  dit^grace. 

At  last  the  young  pcaljdor  took  courage,  and  hognti  to 
model  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  that  noble  patroiiharing 
given  liiui,  not  alone  such  timely  help  as  we  have  seen,  hut 
what  fo  the  3'oung  artist  is  tlie  most  desired  of  all  |>rizc.i  — 
a  f'jinnussion  for  his  first  work.    Tho  subject  cliosen  by 
Hd^'an  was  one,  combining  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
anci-^ri!  art,  with  the  embodiment  of  a  sentiment,  tnorc  deep 
and  tragic,  than  Athenian  Phidias  ever  owneil.  From 
OtsnerV  !)rautiful  Idyll,  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  he  took  the 
l  a,  and  the  work  is  known  as  "  P]vc  ."(artled  at  tho  .-ight 
!' Death. "    It  wa3  greatly  admired  when  done,  shortly 
-iter,  in  niiu'ble.    Tiie  Engli.-?h  artists  congratulated  tho 
TOQng..>culptor,  on  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  graceful nes.i 
f  outline  exhibited  in  the  figure;  and  tho  Italians,  parlicu- 
irlyAlbigini  and  Rinaldi,wcre  actuall  v  aptoni-^h^-d  at  the  ex- 
■ntion,  and  the  mastershipof  the  chisel  which  he  di!»played — • 
llv  agreeing  that  he  excelled  all  other  English  sculptors 
1  tliat  particular,  and  most  essential,  brancli  of  tho  art. 
It  appears  to  have  been  cut  in  marble  by  his  own 
ind.  The  block  was  annsually  hard  and  beautiful,  and  he 
worked  on  it  with  great  caro  and  caution.   The  subsenuent 
Mstory  of  this  lovely  tiguri^  i«  curious,  and  may  as  well  be 
'ild  here.    Though  finished  without  delay,  it  was  not  com- 
pleted in  time  to  gladden  the  .«ight  of  the  generous  patron, 
und  vindicate  to  him,  what  indued  ho  never  eecms  to  have 
doubted — Hogan'a  claim  to  distinction  in  hia  art.    Ju!»t  as 
'was  receiving  the  final  touches  of  the  chisel,  the  news  of 
\m\  de  Tabley's  (Sir  J.  Leicester's)  death,  was  brought  to 
tiie  artist.  The  latter  was  of  opinion,  that  after  all  Sir  John 
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had  done  for  liini,  it  would  be  "  wrong  and  anmanly,"  (o 
put  in  a  claim  on  his  successor,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
statue.  "  which  his  lordship  bad  ordered  for  his  ailvauce- 
nient."  He  must  therefore,  look  out  for  a  purchaser- 
expecting  to  receive  double  the  sum  mentioned  uy  his  lord- 
ship ;  for  it  would  appear,  that  a  small  figure  was  all  that 
Sir  John  commissioned,  though  the  poor  artist,  in  lii* 
dashing,  generous  fashion,  went  far  beyond  the  mark.  Mr. 
Carey,  however,  settled  the  matter,  and  a  polite  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Ijoster  I'arker,  informing  the  artist,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  relative's  engagements  to  him,  Ham- 
incrsley  and  Company  should  pay  to  nis  demand,  i;74— the 
bare  cost  we  suppose,  of  the  marble  and  rough  workmanship. 
But  the  noble  sculjitor  was  in  strange  delight  to  get  the 
money,  no  matter  huw  dearly  earned;  and  on  the  instant, 
an  order  for  £30  was  forwarded  to  the  old  home,  with  re- 
grets lliat  he  could  not  remit  more.    But  he  adds : — 

"  t  rejoice  much,  I  have  said  before,  because  it  will  enable  joo 
to  live  a  little  more  comfortable  and  social  some  fe«r  erenin}^  ;  aoi 
also  uJil  some  bombasines  to  your  ttock  of  wearing  apparel — perbipt 
a  |iair  of  boots  and  surtuut  to  my  father's  wardrobe.  ' 

The  figure  was  sent  off  at  once,  antl  will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  case  containing  tliis  beautiful  work  remained  un- 
opened some  thirty  years,  and  was  only,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  1807,  rescued  from  theobsciuity 
of  wrappages  and  packing  boxes,  and  placed  before  tlie 
critical  anu  admiring  eyes  of  British  connoisseurs  ?  Tlieiv 
stood,  among  nymphs,  and  Venuses,  and  very  human  woiucn, 
the  graceful,  modest,  mourning  form  of  our  common  mother. 
The  sweet,  sad  mouth,  the  unconscious  altitude,  thc8el^fo^ 
g^tfulness  of  the  whole  expre.?si(>n,  tell  the  taleof  that  nowter 
ror and  grief.  If  we  stand  before  this  pieceof  art,  and  musing- 
ly say,  "  this  indeed  is  no  mere  academic  study  ;  the  iJc* 
is  a  true  one,  and  the  subject  nuist  have  been  well  fell  by 
the  Sculptor," — we  speak  rightly.  That  dead  bird  might 
testify  to  a  bit  of  the  artist's  own  experience.  Uogan,  who 
we  know  always  studied  from  nature  when  it  was  at  all 
possible,  wanted  a  moilel  for  the  bird  in  this  grotjp.  Ho 
went  out  into  the  market-place,  purchased  a  aove,  placed 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  carried  it  gently  home  to  bis  studio. 
But  how  to  kill  that  pretty  lluttering  creature  !  could  a  man 
do  that  ?    lie  looked  at  it  in  admiration,  thought  it  a  sad  | 
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(Lingr.  perhaps  a  wrong  thing  to  take  ifs  life.  Al  hi-st, 
eudJenly,  with  a  haitl  gra.<p,  he  killed  the  bird,  and  flinj.'i[ig 
if  lirum  him,  ruslicd  into  tlie  street,  with  a  rcul  coiiscioiiiiiifss 
that  he  Lad  done  something  wicked.  In  liis  ijai'tf,  he 
ftruck  against  a  messengt-r  who  was  hringing  him  a  h,-ttcr. 
The  seal  was  Mack,  and  the  iioor  arlL-it,  po  nervously 
excited,  cried  out,  "I  have  done  very  wrung — I  am  Jtuni^h- 
ed— I  am  sure  my  brother  is  dead!'' 

Tliat  sad  new3,  unexpected  aa  it  was  in  evcrv  way,  liaJ 
come  indeed  ;  and  the  poor  ar(ist  has  been  heard  fo  say  (hut 
it  waj  long  before  he  could  dissociate  hid  grief  for  tlie  hi-ss 
of  Lis  brother,  from  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  on  his  own 
part.  How  well  is  proved  by  this  lillle  incidi-nt  the  vitally 
intimate  connection  which  exists,  between  the  arfint's  own 
soul,  and  the  work  which  is  fashioned  by  his  hand  !  It  i.s 
no  true  work  of  art,  if  it  do  not  give  fornt  and  expression 
to  what  he  has  himself  felt,  and  deeply  understood. 

The  loss  of  theyoungbrother  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Ilogan's 
soft  heart.  In  his  sorrow  ho  seems  to  upbraid  him.self  as 
if  he  had  been  harsh  and  severe  to  the  poor  fellow  :  but  he 

"None  lovol  him  more  than  I  did.  1  lind  &  serri't  plesiiure  in 
Ihinliing of  hi*  f<i/«at«,  his  drollerjr,  his  good  nature,  and  lii.^  inmicenre. 

I  pictured  him  by  my  aide  during  niy  journey  on  ihe  path  of 
liif,  partaking  of  the  tame  pleAxuret  and  pnins,  a-stisting  one  another 
natuaily  liut,  alas  I  little  did  I  think  when  I  parted  hiui  at  the 
(oscb  ciffice  that  I  would  never  see  him  more — niuy  his  roul  and  tho 
•will  of  my  dear  mother  rest  in  eternal  peace." 

I  And  then,  the  deep  religious  feeling  coming  through  all, 
fcedtsircs  them  let  him  know  what  lime  he  was  at  commu- 
iiion  belbro  he  died  ;  wli-  ther  he  confessed  and  received  re- 
pJ^rly  ;  improved  in  bin  drawing — and  had  grown  taller  ; 
fir  "all  these  things  would  give  me  much  pleasure."  lie 
MVS  he  has  reconciled  him-i-lf  to  his  loss,  being  convinced 
Jtisall  for  the  better,  aixl  ('an  speak  of  him  without  emit- 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  hisfortituile,  ho  tells  them,  he  is  going 
♦"sttend  his  religion?  duties  immediately 

Prom  this  date  we  fiiid  the  sculptor  thrown  into  coutiriuul 
•iffienlties  in  consequence  of  receiving  commissions,  or  .<»up- 
f  pined  commissions  from  home.  .A  iriend  wouhl  write,  saying 
iftt  aoother  friend  would  give  hiia  an  order  for  a  fimire 
ft  tnonuuicnt,  and  that  a  sum  in  advance  would  be 
^»rded  without  delay.     On  tli<'  strength  of  that,  he 
'V'juld  purchase  marble,  and  set  to  work  ;  in  his  impotuo- 
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pity  never  doubting  tliat  folks  at  home  might  not  be  in  ftich 
haste  to  remit,  as  a  poor  artist  would  necessarily  be  to  re- 
ceive.   l*erfectly  certain,  on  one  occasion,  of  receiving  an 
order  for  £00  from  Cork,  he  j»aid  KX)  crowns  for  a  block. 
nnd»ct  a  scarpelfino  to  rough  out  the  Shepherd  lioy,*  while 
he  cmploye<i  himgolf  modelling,  and  etudying  from  nature, 
m  the  English  Life  Academy,  which  was  splendidly  kept 
jiip  at  that  time  by  the  nobility.    AOer  the  work  had  gone 
on  80ine  lime,  to  his  dismay  he  found  his  bill  dishonoured, 
and  was  obliged  to  disii.iss  the  scarpellino  to  whom  he  had 
been  paying  9  paule  a  day,  and  take  Uie  rough  work  into 
his  own  hands.    What  further  ill  consequences  would  have 
ensued,  wo  know  not,  if  a  timely  pfl  of  another  had 
not  arrived  from  Mr.  lietham.    This  made  up  a  sum  of 
iC55  received  from  tliat  ^neroua  friend — "princely  encou- 
ragement" as  the  gratified  artist  says,  who  acknowledges 
he  "  would  stand  rather  queer  aeiiza  quell  ajuto." 

The  next  work  in  order  is  the  famous  IJrunken  Fanii. 
In  the  letters  we  find  him  modelling  "an  active,  light  and 
strong  figure  of  a  Faun,"  which,  he  says,  has  gained  Lira 
infinite  honour,  beinj^  considered  perfectly  original  in  com- 
position and  full  ot  nature ;  and  this  we  know  to  be 
true.  Cammucini  was  deliglitc-d  with  it,  and  that  artist's 
prai!*e  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  young  sculptor,  and 
"acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to 
the  curs  of  a  war  horse."  It  was  the  same  Cammucini  we 
believe,  who  in  Uogan's  presence,  at  an  evening  piuly  of 
artists,  threw  out  Ihn  observation,  that  anything  original  in 
the  classic  style  was  now  impossible,  all  attitudes,  espres- 
eions  and  varii^ty  of  fomis,  nnving  been  already  done  into 
marble  by  great  masters.    We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 


•  This  work,  some  yeart  later,  was  seen  in  Hof^n'a  ttudio  and 
purchMcd  by  Lord  I'uwer^court,  who  infurmed  the  sculptor  that  b« 
inteniled  to  place  it  heside  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  other  Jistin* 
(j^ui.shed  »culj)li>rs.  Hoj^'au  fought  hard  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  utrr 
a^rain,  at  he  ilid  not  think  it  fair  to  exhibit  hi»  first  work,  beside  tl>* 
later,  and  finifhed  jiroiluctions  of  those  great  arti»t!i.  However,  tbe 
nohlcinan  r(°»oived  to  have  it  mi  it  wa«,  and  at  once  had  it  remo^^ 
to  Fower»court  Hou»p,  where  it  may  now  he  »cen.  The  euro  I**! 
for  it  was  £7"  ;  and.  small  as  the  pavinent  «4i«,  the  artist  h«u  t" 
wait  a  comiider-ihle  lime  for  a  settlement,  cursing  the  whik  »" 
aristocratic  had  jiays.  A  cast  of  the  work  »as  pres«nted  bj  'f"* 
artist  to  his  r!>teenie>l  Iriend  Lady  Morgan. 
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Cammnccini  RhouUlhare  said  .so,  for  there  certainly  has  never 
been  a  mure  inveterate  inajinLTi.it  than  thoeaid  clever  Roman. 
Ixjng  indeed  before  he  ceased  painting  ho  appi'ors  to  have 
thought  any  original  ligurc  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
«enflt!  of  the  company  on  the  occasion  we  allude  to  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  Ilog^im  bohlly  declaring  tlint 
he  could  not  believe  any  fuch  thing,  one  of  the  party, 
Gibson  it  is  said,  addressing  the  young  Irishman  somewhat 
eneeringly,  replied,  "  then,  })erhapi}  you  sir  can  produce  an 
originai  work  I"  The  brave  llogan,  who  as  we  have  seen 
been  but  a  few  years  devoted  to  his  art,  and  who  indeed 
was  even  then  still  occupied  with  his  first  work  in  marl)le, 
retnmed  to  his  studio,  and  thought :  and  the  Drunken  Faun, 
which  Camniuccini,  and  all  the  arfii'ts  of  Rome  admitted 
to  be  original  and  perfect,  and  which  Thorwaldson  pro- 
Doanced  worthy  of  an  Athenian  studio,  was  the  result  of 
his  thinking.* 


*  Nu  patron  of  art  has  as  vet  been  rouiui  tanivful  or  lilwral  pnoug-h 
to  romrpiMion  this  g'r«at  vrurk  in  marLle.    It  made  tlic  name  of 
Hof(an  fainoa*  but  put  do  gold  into  hii  coffer*.    The  original 
plwter  cast  lav  for  a  ffreat  niaiiv  jrars  at  the  foot  of  tliu  ^tai^9  in 
tbe  Collcfre  6tr«-et  Inatilution,  viliero  it  became  familiar  to  the 
frfqoenters  of*  (he  ever  chani^ing  exhibitions,  of  which  the  large 
uloon  above  wan  the  rcene.   Here  it  suffered  toino  sad  mutilatiun*  ; 
ud  )iabsequoDtl)r,  wlien  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Koval  Dublin 
Wirtv,  to  which  it  wa«  pre^iented  b^  llo^^an,  although  re»cued  fruin 
a  file  which  gt'eiiicd  upon  tbe  point  of  reducing  it  to  a  torm,  it  w.K 
nposed  to  a  danger  of  another  kind,  having  been  overlaid  with 
wne  coating*  of  paint,  which  c«rtainl)'  were  nut  calculated  to  . 
improve  the  details.    Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  llogan 
fell  a  Mrong  wish  to  restore  or  re-randel  this  work,  but  had  much 
snd  vcrv  provoking  diflicultv  to  overcotne,  in  tlie  shape  ofofficial  forms 
in  urder  to  get  it  removed,  for  that  purpose,  for  a  while  to  his  studio. 
How  great  nis  desire  was  to  save  this  precious  production  of  his 
grnius,  is  shewn  in  the  fact  of  his  deigniiw  to  ask  for  a  loau  of  it  at 
*ll :  for,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  applicn  for  permission  to  remove 
it  to  Rome  for  the  purpoie  of  having  it  co]>ied  in  marble,  nt  h  s 
o»n  expense  ;  and  altnough  undertaking  to  return  the  original, 
or  a  cast  of  the  new  work,  the   favour,  after  a  "  bond "  had 
been  executed,  on  thc^e  lerni<>,  was  finiillv  refused.     As  soon, 
however,  as  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  his  Dublin  studio  had  been 
rifet'ted,  and  the  artist's  e^e  was  brought  freshljr  to  bear  on  the 
«ork  after  so  niany  jears  of  abi^eiice,  he  determined  that  be  would 
nut  Content  bim.M-lf  with  a  nxre  restoration,  but  set  iti  earnest 
»bom  re-modelling  the  rigurc — or  rather  upon  the  proiluction  of  an 
entirelv  new  work-    Thiro  is  searcelv  any  part  of  the  figure  in 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  we  find  Ilopran  etill  fit  work  in  RonK*. 
expecting  the  urrival  of  the  Hev.  Justin  Foley  MftcNamm. 
This  good  friend  made  his  appearance  at  last,  and  hia 
coming  was  a  grreat  pleasure  to  his  late  fellow-citiien. 
They  visited  galleries,  palaces,  churches,  and  antiquitiefl 
together,  until  the  worthy  father  became  a  dilettanti' and 
coijnoisseur  in  art.  He  brought  the  young  artist  on  a  tour 
to  Naples,  and  they  spent  three  delightful  weeks,  inspecting 
tlio  curiosities,  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Southern  Italy. 

Hogan  complains  of  being  quite  lonesome  after  hia  com- 
panion left ;  he  seems  to  have  had  great  esteem  and  afftvlion 
for  the  worthy  priest.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Cork, 
he  licgan  to  exert  himself,  to  get  a  good  order  for  the 
sculptor,  but  without  much  success  at  first.  Certain  [«- 
Irons  at  home  suggested  tliat  Hogan  should  forward  written 
opinions  of  artists,  respecting  his  merit,  and  the  progress 
he  hail  recently  male  in  his  art.  The  proud  sculptor  liked 
not  such  a  proposition,  it  seemed  to  him  preposterous  and 
inconsistent,  and  he  thought  such  evidence  would  be  a 
weak,  and  silly  prool",  of  an  artist's  ability — "  Yes,  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  from  a  sculptor  (and  in  fact  the  only 
test  Tie  can  produce)  is  his  own  work,  which  always,  and  in 
all  places  speaks  for  itself,  rrhm  possessing  mrit." 

Though  he  wa.>j  longing  to  get  home,  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  Home,  until  he  had  got  an  order  to  cut  in 
marble  somo  statue,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  Carey's  Lane 
new  Chapel !  *  This  sort  of  ambition  sounds  like  sometlang 

which  he  «li<]  not  introduce  a  decifled  improvement.  A  fine  living 
mo<I<;l,  which  Hotran  was  fortutiaio  vnoujfh  to  find  in  Dublin,  prMtlt 
racilitatcd  hi«  t-fforft.  and  afTorded  him  better  nature  to  copv,  for  hii 
■ubject,  than  what  he  had  found  in  Kome  for  the  original  work.  It 
had  a  aomewhat  o<ld  cfivct  on  a  casual  visitor  to  Hogan *s  !<taJio, 
to  be  told  by  rather  a  rough  subject,  with  all  the  conceit  imaginable, 
that  fie  was  the  model  of  that  splendid  »tatue.  All  the  accessories  are 
likewijto  grcitly  improved  in  the  new  work,  every  portion  of  which 
evinces  a  much  iu()re  matured  eye,  and  a  more  experienced  hand  in 
the  artist  than  docs  Hogan's  early  production. 

•  The  said  chnpel  i.o  not  yet  commenced.  However,  there  i» 
e»erv  certainty  that  the  Kuilding  will  presently  be,  not  only  bv^un, 
bat  brought  to  a  creditable  completion  ;  for  the  work  lia»  fallen 
Into  moat  excellent  hands— those,  namely,  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy. 
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abunl;  but  let  no  one  laugh  at  it.  The  Capital  of  Italy, 
Traj  less  of  the  world  to  him  than  that  Irisli  city,  where 
still  dwelt  in  peace,  hid  own  people,  and  his  old  patrons, 
ini  his  mprry  fellowstudenta  Meanwhile,  he  b«»gnn  to 
moJel  another  fiprure  of  the  Dead  Christ.  He  succeeded 
to  admiration  ;  the  form,  proportion,  dijyrnty  of  character 
and  expression,  were  universally  admired ;  the  /n  ad  had  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  known  in  sculpture,  and  the 
Roman  artists  thronged  to  hia  etudio,  to  congratulate  hira 
on  his  Boccess.  Thonvaldaen  came  among  the  re.-^t,  was 
istonicbeil  at  his  progress,  and  declared  thi.-?  ligure  to  bo 
(apo  d"  ojnra.  There  waa  now  only  one  opinion  that 
Homn  was  on  the  true  path  to  fame  and  glory.  Speaking 
of  Father  ifacNamara's  efforts  to  get  him  an  order  ibr 
tljia  work,  he  sa^'s  : — 

''Iliop«in  God  he  ro«v  socceed  in  his  kind  intentinn<i  towanli 
IM,  u  it  ii  on  his  exertions  mj  present  fate  dept-mts  ;  if  he  coiil.l 
r»ji«  the  wind  ao  as  to  enable  me  to  purcha<ie  a  fine  hlock  of  marllr, 
*iKi  p»j  for  the  embossing,  I  should  be  content  to  live  on  luiiccaruni 
tl  lugo  and  pol/TTite,  until  such  a  time  as  it  would  1^  tiiii.Hheil :  «  p<'i 
it  could  take  bis  own  time  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  remuneration, 
•lich  on  no  account  would  be  unjutt,  1  am  at  present  engaged  on 
tht  Cariatidi  putti,  in  the  bands  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  scourge, 
bib.fcc,  eroblematic  of  the  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
M  tLe  chief  supports  of  the  table  of  the  altar,  forming  a  d«-lightful 
cvsirast  with  the  principal  figure.  It  is  said  this  work,  Ifaltliou^rh 
wij  my  fourth  study  from  life,)  remks  me  a»  a  Sciilplnr.  I  am 
n\iti^  to  attack  it  in  stone.  All  I  want  now  is  an  order  to  execute 
tin  marble;  when  finished,  I  return  with  flving  colours  to  OM 
Erin,  tad  iihould  not  indeed  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  this  work. 

"I  beg  you  will  not  show  this  letter  to  an/  person,  as  I  write  too 
■ttch  io  my  own  praise." 

At  last,  in  November,  1828,  Father  MacNamara  writes 
tke  welcome  intelligence,  that  he  may  begin  the  work  ;  that 
in  iboutaweek  from  the  receipt  of  hia  letter,  £1008hall  bere- 
•nittedtohim;  thataumbeingactually  lodged  in  Mr.O'Jveefe'a 
^anils  for  the  purpose.    Thia  aeomed  tolerably  certain,  and 
mle  of  former  experience,  Ilogan  bought  an  immense 
•ck  of  marble,  paid  91  dollars,  at  once,  promising  the  re- 
iiining  91  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  tran.sported  the  marble 
itjin  the  wharf  to  hia  studio,  and  set  two  etout,  brari  Gio- 
(<i'metti,  to  hew  it  out,  promiaiiig  to  pay  them  about  7-4 
tfuwna  for  the  job.  Months  patj^cd  away,  and  no  remittance 
*ne  from  Ireland.    The  marble-merchant,  naturally  con- 
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tiideriiig  Ilogau  a  swindler,  gave  groat  annoyance,  and  if  it 
liud  not  been  for  tliu  kindno??  of  u  friend  named  Jackaon. 
who  paid  the  two  3curot////ii,  and  tuok  the  artist  cuntinuully 
to  dine  with  him,  tiie  etntc  of  things  wonld  have  been 
sad  enough.  Not  till  April  following,  was  any  order  received, 
!ind  then  one  to  the  amount  only  of  £7U.  Hutafter  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  the  interval, the  sight  of  any  sum  in  hard  cash.wass 
relief;  so  paying  off  all  debts,  and  holding  in  hand  some 
80  crowns,  the  light-hearted  artiut  was  lively  as  ever,  and 
worked  away  quit«  cheerily,  trusting  that  something  would 
turn  up,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Cork. 

In  tiie  midst  of  his  troubles,  be  is  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  The  following  passages  are  interesting. 
The  expectations  created  in  his  mind  by  tho  passing  ut' 
Catholic  Kmancipation  are  curious;  the  artist  must  have 
looked  a  good  half  centurj'  in  advance. 

"  It  was  jo;  to  tnj  soul  to  hear  of  mj  being  fr«e  from  the  Onnff 
yoke,  and  I  trust  that  the  artn  will  now  be  pushed  on  ffloriousU  in 
Ireland  as  the  bill  has  passed.  We  have  liad  manj  chan^  bn« 
these  three  months  past,having  lost  our  old  Pope,  and  elected  anothrr, 
possPKkiiig  tAlent  and  humility  in  the  highest  di>gree,  with  an  inclins- 
tiou  to  do  good  to  all.  Iinmodiatelj  after  ho  was  created,  he  »ent  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  poor  of  the  village  he  was  bom  at — 
portions  to  ftftj  voung  women,  clothed  one  thousand  poor,  rebsaMd 
all  pawns  under  five  shillings,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  dsj 
be  was  elected,  and  allowed  the  people  to  drink  in  the  wine  shops,  s 
privilege  denied  in  tho  last  Pope's  reign  under  pain  of  imprisoncnrot 
and  fine.  He  hhs  done  many  other  things,  bat  this  last  has  roxie 
him  very  popular." 

Juno,  1829,  saw  the  Dead  Christ  finished  in  marble. 
Even  to  his  dear  old  father,  the  artist  does  not  know 
how  with  propriety  to  tell  that  the  Roman  Artists  consi- 
dered it  a  grand  and  noble  figure,  full  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment.— "  Although  my  own  work,"  he  adds,  and  let  the 
reader  note  this  well — "  it  has  once  or  twice  aiTect^J 
myself."  But  the  dollars  had  been  growing  every  day 
"beautifully  less,"  and  the  folk  at  home  must  got  him 
somewhere  or  other  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  bring  lim 
home,and8avo  himfromacamera'm  the  castle  of  f?t.  .Aul'cIo. 

Fortunately,  the  good  people  at  C^>rk  succeeded  in 
borrowing  .^UO,  which  Ihey  transmitted  at  once.  When  the 
welcome  snm  nrrivod,  llogan  pncke<l  up  his  marble  figure 
of  tho  Dead  Christ,  hi.«  oast  of  the  Drunken  Faun,  fomc 
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bu<u  arid  a  few  ettidios  in  plu^ter;  and  Iiaviug  sl-oii  i\i>: 
Iriif  contaitiiog  the  preciuud  cases  safe  down  thu  'I'iln  r. 
lie  gtowed  into  a  soldier's  knapsack  his  small  stock  of  wrur- 
ing  apparel,  a  puiJe-book,  note-book,  and  pas.sport,  and  sot 
out  by  the  choa{>e$t  route,  on  his  homeward  journey  ; 
k-ariug,  not  witliout  rejjret,  it  would  appear,  tlic  charmed 
pru-inetsof  VcccAia  Roma,  where  heackuowledfrcd  "a  frank 
and  familiar  intcrconrae  with  prole!3.->or!i  of  all  nations  ujiens 
a  man's  eyes"  to  many  things,  and  where  "  there  is  felt  a 
certain  stimulaa  in  the  air  which  makes  a  person  think  and 
fare  like  an  artist." 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  long  upon  tins  early  portion  of 
tho  artiit's  career,  f  he  first  years  of  trial,  stru^'jrle,  hope 
and  expectation,  are,  in  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man, 
always  the  most  interesting.    With   the  triumph  and 


tpriug  into  life  and  action  of  tliose  characteristics,  which  in 
jrogrwis  of  time  become  more  fully  developed.  We  must 
now  mako  more  haste,  and  travel  over  a  greater  number  of 
Tears  in  lewer  pages. 

November,  1821),  found  Hogan  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
brig  freighted  with  the  three  cases  at  anchor  in  the  river. 
The  promised  supplies  had  not  come  from  Cork  ;  thu  cu^^es 
eoula  not  bo  released  from  the  hands  of  ca|)tain,  broker,  and 
comini^oners  without  the  payment  ot  £3U  IGs.  The 
artist,  naturally  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  have  his  beautiful 
works  exhibited,  had  to  wait  a  good  part  of  a  month  w  ith- 
cot  news  of  tho  expected  remittance.    At  last  arrived  a 
£10  Dot«,  instead  of  the  £30  promised  by  the  Cork  patron. 
Hetnwbile,  however,  llo^'an  received  much  courtesy  and 
Idndnesa.    The  gcod  relative*  who  had  so  wanuly  enter- 
tained him  on  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  now  onco  more 
offered  him  a  home;  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  lu- 
etituUon,  very  generously  placiid  at  his  disposal  their  fine 
board  room,  tor  the  purpose  of  exhibition  ;  and  Major  Sirr, 
tbe  notorious  Major  Sirr,  did  liim  still  more  substantial 
service  by  advancing  the  money  necessary  to  redeem  the 
precioos  cases.    The  Major  indeed,  who  in  spito  of  all, 
leems  to  Lave  had  some  real  knowledge  of  art,  showed  great 
interest  in  tlie  sculptor,  an<l  wivs  »y  enohantinl  with  tho 
statue  that  he  was  for  ever  hovering  about  it,  as  if  it  had 
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been  the  work  of  hia  own  hands.  All  the  Dublin  nrtista  spoke 
freelj-  and  generously  of  the  extraordinarj'  snccesa  of  their 
countryman,  and  received  him  most  warmly  and  hospitably. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honor  of  a  (jold  medal.   The  Lord  Ueutonant  and  the 
Ducliess  of  Northumberland  visited  the  exhibition.  And  the 
money  received  for  admission,  a  personal  friend  havinff 
undertaken  to  do  duty  at  the  door,  amounted  on  an  averajre 
to  twenty  shillings  a  day  ;  so  that  there  was  hope  of  .«oon 
paying  the  expenses  of  removal  from  Home.    The  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  purcha.«e  the  Dead 
Christ,  for  his  cathedral ;  and  an  intention  was  expressed  of 
setting  on  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.    Finally,  how- 
ever, after  the  fi^re  had  been  exliibit<^  abont  two  months 
to  the  citizens  ot  Dnblin,  who  as  llogan  said  *'  idolised  the 
statue,"  it  was  purchased  for  Clarendon-street  Chapel  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ijestrange,    Hogan  valued  the  work  at£*5W, 
the  purchaser  pleaded  poverty,  and  offered  £400,  a  larpe 
sum  indeed  for  a  poor  Canneutc  community  to  spare,  aud 
the  artist,  well  pleased  to  be  free  of  his  debts,  and  in  a 
position  to  help  (he  family  at  home,  accepted  the  offer,  the 
purchase  money   being  paid  at  once.     The  figtire  waa 
placed,  under  the  directions  of  the  sculptor  himself,  beneath 
the  high  alter ;  and  so,  having  delighted  the  great  ones  of 
the  city  for  a  season,  it  was  removed  to  its  natural  and 
fittitig  position,  and  is  now  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  well-prised  treasure  of  a  lowly  Catholic 
congregation. 

The  best  part  of  this  triumph,wo  may  safely  conclude,  was 
the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  his  Cork  friends,  amongwhom 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  was  the  first  in 
his  regard,  that  their  kindness  had  not  been  misapplied;  to 
say  nothingof  the  joy  of  sharing  his  glory  with  his  honest 
ola  father,  and  the  well  loved  sisters.  His  visit  to  his  family  on 
this  occasion  wasthefirst  of  many  paid  to  their  obscure  abode, 
after  he  had  become  distinpruished  as  the  good  man's 
"  sculptor  son."  A  friend  well  remembers  scones  of  thcsp 
happy  meetings,  at  which  as  an  intimate  friend  he  waa 
privileged  to  be  present.  One  pleasant  evening  a  eistor 
played  on  the  piano  some  merry  old  Irish  tune;  the  old 
father  elated  by  the  strains  of  native  music,  started  up  and 
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il;uirtil  about  the  room  ;  John  itnmeJiately  joined  hitu,  and 
after  dancing  with  all  their  might  for  some  ihiniitc.^,  the 
voung  man  wrapped  up  in  his  amis  and  fondly  cinhraced 
his  oU  father.  If  he  could  only  have  shieldetl  tliut  dear 
lou^cbold  from  poviTty,  care,  and  sorrow,  lie  would  have 
iiked  DO  greater  blessing. 

Once  more  in  Rome,  llogan  set  to  work  manfully.  He 
had  brought  from  Ireland  commissions  for  some  busts,  and 
the  Dead  Christ  for  Cork  in  marble;  and  an  order  for  tinished 
catff3  of  two  apostles,  and  a  group  for  Francis-street  chajiel 
in  Dublin.  Without  nmch  delay  he  repaired  to  Carrara, 
ind  remained  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
famoos  Caved,  in  search  of  an  immaculate  block  for  the 
Dead  Chriflt.  lie  completed  an  entirely  new  cast  for  this 
worii,  inakin{7  several  important  alterations  in  details,  and 
eoasidcrably  improving  the  design.*  The  two  apostles  ho 
resolved  to  model  on  his  return  to  Cork  to  save  expense. 
He  must  not  stay  longer  than  waa  absolutely  necessary  ; 
ke  must  como  back  to  Ireland  to  receive  payments  for  Lid 
works,  and,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  new  commissions.  The 
TTjoney  promised  by  his  Cork  patrons  was  not  paid  according 

agreement  to  his  poor  people  at  home ;  they  were  at  thia 
ume  not  only  in  want  of  money,  but  in  absolute  distress  ; 
aod  bis  own  condition  was  most  miserable,  so  far  from  them, 

•  The  fate  of  the  Dead  Christ,  or  rather  of  Hogan,  in  regard  to 
ii  Mterj  lamentable.  It  was  put  up  in  St.  Finbar's,  coinmonljr  callcii 
thjgoath  Chapel,  Cork.  Small  snins  were  at  different  titneBrpinitteJ  in 
MfBcnt  to  the  Bculptoi^io  all,  we  believe,  not  exceeding  £272  lOit. 
'^'bro  Uogan,  after  a  long  interval,  appHeii  for  the  balance  still  duo, 

c  onW  wat  be  received  wiili  discoarteiy,  hot  the  statute  of  limitation 
cast  in  his  face.    It  ini^ht  be  well  for  those  whom  the  roaltur 

ncenis,  to  consider  whether  the  said  statute  should  hold  good 

th  reyard  to  the  artist's  helples!<  familr.  Even  on  his  death-bed 
'  «a*  made  uncasj  by  the  rei-ollection  of  this  grievous  wront;.  .iml 
Wilirected  un«  of  his  fatuiljr  to  Aearch  among  his  papers  for  ineino- 
rsada  relating  to  the  tranMictiun. 

^Hien  the  figure  was  about  to  be  removed  from  its  S.inctu.iry,  for  the 

.•rpcMe  of  being  placed  among  the  sculpture  in  the  Cork  Exhibition 
"f  1(452,  Hogan  was  told  tliat  it  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
wntbbing  with  freestone,  or  some  such  agent,  to  remove  from  it  the 
btt«  «f  antiquit/  which  it  had  alrendv  a<tsutned.  The  artist's  anxiety 
'•<i  the  subject  ma;  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  For 

OM  days  be  was  in  the  greatest  pain,  and  we  are  not  aware  whether 
:u«  impression  was  ever  removed  from  his  mind,  that  many  of  the 
iMtttoochM  in  the  work  were  spoiled  for  ever. 
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iitiil  without  uicaria  to  put  an  end  to  their  trouble.  Imme- 
fliati'ly  on  his  arrival  in  Homo,  hf  had  commenced  his  trroup 
for  Francis-8trwt,  and  More  many  months  had  elapsed  his 
famous,  and  Rurpati.sin^ly  (jeautirul.  IHeta  was  a  tiniahed 
work.  I^iUlo  our  noble'ilogaii  dwelt  on  the  hard  fact  that 
be  was  to  receive  only  the  wretched  sum  of  £150  for  design, 
execution,  freight  and  all,  of  the  apostles  and  the  group. 
If  he  had  been  a  clever  trader  he  would  liave  manufactured 
works  to  the  value  of  that  amount,  keeping  the  balance  on 
the  right  side  : — but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  artist,  and 
when  designing  a  work  had  nothing  in  his  mind's  eye  but 
the  ideal  of  excellence.  In  a  moment  of  happiest  inspiration 
he  imagined  the  tragic  beauty  of  that  glorious  group.  H« 
got  fame  by  it  wliich  crowned  him  with  honour.  It  waa 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  artists,  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  that  it  had  only  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to  secure 
him  a  commission  to  do  it  in  marble — a  commission  which 
would  suffice  to  immortAlise  him.  Nothing  more  desirable 
could  bo  wished  for.  Then  indeed  there  should  be  a  glorion* 
monument  to  hirt  name ;  his  country  might  be  proud  of 
such  a  grand  production  of  genius  ;  it  would  bo  the  making 
of  them  all,  the  poor  artist  tnought,  and  he  desired  his  nun- 
like sisters  to  pray  that  it  might  be  so.  He  told  them  that 
before  setting  out  on  his  homeward  joumev,  with  that 
precious  freight,  he  would  prepare  himtelf  by  faithfully 
performing  his  religious  duties  in  Rome,  liut  it  was  not 
to  be ;  their  pniyers  were  not  to  be  beard  in  that  form. 
Uogan  with  difficulty,  and  after  tantalizing  delays,  received 
the  stipulated  .«nm  for  the  group  and  figures ;  but  no  Iriih- 
mnn,  no  community,  no  committee,  was  found  tasteftil,  or 
patriotic,  or  might  we  say  it  ?  religious  enough  to  commission 
that  magnificent  work. 

The  original  cast  ever  af^er  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  in  Hogan's  Roman  studio.*  The 
classic  character  of  the  composition  always  obtainfd 
for  it  entliusiastic  admiration.    A  first-rate  Roman  artist 


•  The  subject  of  this  group  wm  k  ^eat  fsvoarito  with  Hopn. 
Not  long  af^er,  he  inodelled  a  half-iise  group  io  reliero,  liw 
con)poRitian  difT(>ring  entirely  from  the  larger  work,  and  ■< 
intervals  got  orders  to  execute  the  same  for  altar  pannel*.  On«  is 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Convent;  one  was  ordered  bv  If. 
Maher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  chapel  of  Ross,  Co.  Wexford ;  and  aootitsr, 
the  last,  for  St.  Saviour's,  Dominick-street,  remains  unfinished  in  bii 
studio. 
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WMSPnt  hy  ihi'  proprietors  of  the  Aj)t'  Italiana  lo  iimkc 
a  drawing  ol'  llie  j?niup;  and  in  tbat  groat  arlislio  work. 
wLicL  circulated  tliroiigLont  Europe  with  a  cliaractcr  of 
the  higheiit  authority,  ap|)enred  a  graceful  outline  engraving 
of  our  countryman's  grpat  ideal  work.  In  this  coin- 
[tosition  Mogan  rntorcd  into  competition  with  \\\f  greatest 
in  art.  The  Picla  waa  Llic  tirst  great  work  in  marble  of 
the  divine  Michael  Augelo.  That  chi'f-dteuvre,  smaller 
than  life,  ia  now  to  he  seen  in  one  of  the  chapcla  of 
St.  Peter's  :*  the  composition  if  thus  described  in  a  few 
wordd  by  Mrs.  Jameson: — "The  Virgin  is  seated;  tJie 
dead  Saviour  lies  across  tho  knees  of  his  mother  :  .^li>-  lookn 
liowD  on  hiiu  with  mingled  S'Orrow  and  resignation,  but  the 
majeefic  resignation  predominates. "f  It  was  nhso  the 
peat  Florentine's  last  work.  The  unfinished  I'ifita,  which 
\i  life  size,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  former, 
it  still  ia  his  native  city.  The  maestro 's  treatment  of  the 
nibject  ditlers  much  from  that  of  his  latest  disciple. 

An  accomplished  connoisseur,  Connt  Ilawkslo  flrice.who 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  productions  of  contemporary  sculptors  in  tliat 
city,*  thus  describes  Ilogau's  affecting  and  magmflccnt 
gronp:— 


•  "  Thi»  Pift*  i«  the  onlj  work  whcron  MichatI  Angcio  inacrili^d  his 
nam*,  which  he  has  carvca  distinctlj  on  the  girdle  of  tho  Viiyin. 
The  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  do  this  is  curious.  S<im« 
lioM  after  the  group  wo^  fixed  in  ita  place,  he  was  standing  before  it 
coDsideriog  its  effect,  wheo  two  strangers  entered  tho  church,  and 
began,  even  in  his  hearing,  to  dispute  concerning  the  author  of  the 
«orV,  which  thej  agreed  in  exalting  to  the  sikies  as  a  masterpiece. 
One  of  thera,  who  was  a  Bolognese,  insiitted  that  it  was  br  a  fcculptor 
of  Bologna,  whom  he  named.  Michael  Angelo  listened  in  silence, 
and  the  next  night  when  all  ilept,  be  entered  the  church,  and  bj  the 
light  of  a  lantern  engraved  his  name,  in  deep  indelible  characters, 
■here  it  might  best  be  seen." — (Ste  "  Early  Italian  PaluUrt." ) 

(Suuetbing  worse  in  the  same  lire  happened  tu  our  own  country, 
■tun.  We  know  an  instance  in  which  the  proprietors  of  one  of 
Hogan's  works  in  atto-niitvo  allowe<l  it  to  be  oopietl  three  times. 
The  bitter  indication  of  the  Sculptor  may  be  imagined  when  a 
>traog*r  visiting  his  studio,  and  casting  his  eje  on  the  original  cast 

of  the  said  rclwvo,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  see  you  have  got  F  's 

•ork  Iwre !  "  . 

t  ••  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  p.  41 . 

Walks  tbrougfo  the  StmEi  of  the  Sculptors  at  Rome."  -jm 
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*'  The  afflicted  Mother  is  Mated  at  the  foot  of  the  orou  oo  lit* 
summit  of  Oolgotha,  contemplating  with  a  countenance  full  of  j^ief 
the  lifeleM  body  of  her  Divine  Son,  which  lies  stretched  a  little 
beiow  her.  This  different  Ioca.lit7  of  the  figures  has  been  jadicioiulT 
chosen  by  the  artist,  to  consult  for  the  ajmrnetrj  of  tbe  group,  mod 
de^elope  the  figures  to  greater  adrantage,  the  linee  of  which  thus 
aMume  a  p^rramidal  form.  The  ancient  Christian  scuiptors  placed 
the  bodv  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  precedent  from  which  the 
present  artist  has  boldly  and  Judiciously  departed  ;  for  it  is  neithtr 
dignified  nor,  perhaps,  true  to  nature  to  suppose  that  a  mother, 
exnausted  by  grief  and  suffering,  could  hare  sustained  for  any  tim* 
the  weight  of  a  dead  body.  This  departure  from  established  usage 
we  therefore  look  upon  as  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  origioility 
of  the  Irish  sculptor.  Mary  is  simply  dressed  in  a  raodtist  tunic, 
with  a  large  veil  which  descends  from  the  head,  and  which,  altbougb 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  body,  reveals  however,  her 
figure  seated  on  the  bare  ground  near  the  sacred  body  of  her  Divioe 
8on,  in  deepest  contemplation  and  sorrow.  To  connect  the  group 
the  Sculptor  has  made  the  Virgin  take  on  her  lap  the  left  arm  of 
the  Saviour,  supporting  which  with  her  left  hand  she  extemlsthc  ri^ht 
in  an  attitude  which  eloquently  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the 
beholder,  whom  she  seems  to  call  upon  to  wait  and  see  '  if  there  be 
sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow.'  The  body  of  the  Saviour  is  uaked, 
Mve,  that  part  of  the  winding  sheet  beneath  it,  is  partially  brought 
over  the  figure,  and  as  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  large  K'sle 
in  accordance  with  her  semi-colossal  form,  k>  also  is  that  which  is 
spread  beneath  and  partially  over  the  Redeemer,  both  draperies 
being  in  perfect  accordance  witli  nature.  The  countenaoce  of  tbs 
Redeemer  is  truly  divine,  although  the  expression  is  relaxed  into  the 
cold,  placid  sleep  of  death.  The  head  drooping  on  tbe  left  sbouId«r 
gives  a  lifeless  appearance  to  the  body,  and  materially  assisti  tb< 
composition.  The  gentle  declivity  on  which  the  body  is  outstretched 
is  also  well  calculated  to  display  the  lifeless  form  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  whilst  the  dark  shadow  detaches  the  body  from  the 
ground,  and  a  brood  light,  admirably  contra&ting,  gives  to  the  figure 
a  roost  imposing  appearance.  The  style  is  trul^  grand,  and  tbe 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  style.  This  group  is,  m  truth,  a  master- 
piece, and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  artist." 

We  must  not  tarry  on  tlie  way,  to  accompany  Hc^n  on 
his  many  journeys  between  Ireland  and  Rome,  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  In  Ireland,  he  was  always  weQ  re- 
ceived ;  <eted,  praised,  patronized,  and  commissioned  with 
numerous  works.  They  did  everything  but  pay  him  wb«t 
they  owed  and  promised.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  had 
kept  their  engagements,  his  life  would  have  been  a  tolershlv 
comfortable  one,  and  his  mind  would  have  been  free  from 
a  multitude  of  distracting  and  vexatious  cares.  V\>  must 
generalize  more,  and  give  a  few  eketcl^es  of  hiii  Italiau  auJ 
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anistii-  life.  It  was  n  life  of  tlio  sevpresJ  applicafion 
an  J  study,  for  even  wlien  engaged  oa  liid  {rrt'ut  works,  he 
never  iK^lecfed  to  pursue  with  imlusiry  atul  arduur  hid 
iituiiifs  from  life,  ami  the  grt'rtt  mutlcla  of  antiquity. 

He  seems  to  have  early  familiarised  himself  with  the 
eevere^t  school  of  cla^^sic  art.  In  fact,  so  exclusively  did 
he  ilo  so,  tliat  he  scarcely  deigned  to  re<'ognizo  anything  m 
fiamting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  that  viras  not  strielly 
•c<x»rding  to  that  high  standard,  lie  would  often  favour  a 
friend  with  his  company  to  some  of  the  nniseiiins  or  studii 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  those  occasions,  his  criticisms 
wtre  generally  so  severe  as  to  be  scarcely  palatahle  to  an 
ordinary  observer :  for  while  one  woulil  wish  to  admire 
and  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  ohjectd,  Ilogan, 
whose  eve  took  in  their  precise  meriU,  and  had  often  mea- 
sured tfieuj  Ix.'fore,  would  not  allow  liim  to  indulge  his 
unpkili'ul  wonder,  but  silence<I  each  rising  exclamation  of 
delight  with  a  remark  nipid  as  lightning,  and  irrefragable 
by  Hi  tnuhfulne8s,esbihitiug  defec^ts  in  a  light  which  at  once 
rendered  them  intolerable,  and  diverting  the  gaxe  away 
fr»iiii  those  things  to  what  was  grand,  beautiful,  and  p4?rfect. 
He  eould  not  endure  the  unnatural  style  of  the  Bernini 
j^IkxjI,  which  found  so  many  imitators  all  tlirougii  Italy. 
Kven  the  ponderous  dignity  of  Michael  .Vngelo.  used,  in  his 
oirly  days,  to  displease  him,  though  at  a  later  period 
Ihe  great  Florentine  was  his  grand  ideal.  Ilo  always  ex- 
pressed a  marked  disapprobation  of  the  affectation  of  Caiiova, 
and  of  the  sometimes  cold  conventionality  of  Thorwaldsen. 

JJucL  fearless  avowals  seem  to  have  caused  no  bitteniesa 
in  liia  intercourse  with  his  gifted  conteniporarie*.  Though 
there  are  national  cliques  among  them,  the  artists  of  Home 
Htc  for  the  most  part  on  tenns  of  intimacy  and  harmony 
together.  Some  of  their  principal  resorts  used  to  be  the 
Caffe  Greco,  and  the  Belli  Arti.  llogan  had  many  parti- 
folar  friends  among  them,  and  frequently  maile  excur.-ioua 
with  some  of  them  to  the  Alban  or  Sabine  hills,  or  to  Kras- 
caii,  and  other  towns  along  the  high  ground  which 
borders  the  ( 'amimgna.  Among  his  more  especial  acquaint- 
taeee.  were  Tadolini  and  Rinaldi,  pupils  and  we  may  say, 
imitators  of  Canova ;  and  Tenerani — the  "  Ooliatli  of 
«<^nlptor8,"  as  he  has  be<.'n  called  among  the  Italians,  the 
&ime  to  whom  Gibson  gives  the  palm  among  the  uioderus, 
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|]ie  '*  Cliriatiun  i^ciilptor"  in  a  wonl,  whom  ThorwaldM 
loved,  nnfl  wliom  as  his  favourite  anil  lavoiiriMi  pupil  he 
B.^Hftciatcd  with  himsflf  in  that  world-famous  work,  the 
ttimh  of  Eupnie  Honuhsrnais,  in  Munich.  But  before  all 
of  them  in  llogfan'3  friendship,  was  that  justly  celehralpJ 
eculptor,  Giovanni  Maria  beuzoni  of  liei-gamo.  Tlie  gentle 
fiiuiple  nature  of  that  most  graceful  and  elcprant  anifl, 
Bei'ins  to  have  been  very  attractive  to  llop^n;  ho  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  inlinial<'  friendship  ivith  him  to  the  lajl, 
and  used  often  call  him  affeetioiialely  "  poor  old  Benzoni." 
Theed  *  ghewed  much  friendline-ig  to  Ilopm  ;  we  find  him 
at  one  lime  modelling:  in  the  Kn(:r|iHhmau's  studio,  when 
he  was  not  iji  possession  of  one  of  his  own.  With  Gibson, 
Wyntt,  and  Maedonnel,  Hopm  was  also  on  friend'y  term*. 
Tiieir  intercourse  as  artists  ."ccms  to  have  been  more 
than  courteous;  hut  there  were  points  in  their  national 
characters,  which  could  never  harmonise.  Ciibson  had  a 
hi{^h  respect  for  llogan's  talents.  A  friend  was  once  present 
w]>en  Gibson  was  showing  liopm  a  statue  of  (Jneen 
Victoria,  the  modelling  of  which  in  clay  he  had  then 
almost  finished,  llogan  frankly  jwinted  oat  some  egrep'ou* 
defects  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  main  fold? 
of  thr-  drapery,  and  in  two  days  after,  the  eminent  Knglish 
sculptor  had  re-modelled  his  work  on  Hopran's  suggestion. 
The  same  friend  has  also  seen  other  artist.-<  in  Rome  adopt 
inijiorfant  hints  thrown  out  freely,  and  aller  the  first 
gliitiee  of  the  eye  by  our  gitled  countrAMiinn. 

Tlie  giant  of  those  days  was  Thorwaldsen.  *'  A  tallfaif- 
haired  boy,  ill  cla<l  with  unkempt  hair ;"  he  had  fought  hi* 
way  to  tlie  moilelling  class  in  the  academy  of  Copenhap^n ; 
had  carried  off  the  gtdd  medal  to  which  is  attaciied  a  travel- 
ling pension  for  three  years  ;  and  had  been  sent  in  a  roy»l 
friiTiilc,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  Af^er  years  of 
labour  and  9U9|)en8e,  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country 
with  a  Enronean  reputation,  and  wa.^  received  and  treated 
ns  ever  should  be  a  great  artist — the  pride  and  glory  ofhii 
country.  A  guard  of  honour  always  waited  at  his  pate, 
and  he  was  commis.«ioned  with  great  works — magniticent 
monument.^  to  himself,  his  sovereign,  and  the  nation,  is 
we  have  seen,  Hogan  sometimes  enjoyed  his  socirtv. 

*  Mr  Tbeod  has  ju>t  finiskol  a  statue  uf  EdmunJ  Burke  fur  St. 
Steplicn'a  Hull,  New  Palace,  WcstuiiusU-r. 
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From  his  kingly  i»eat  among  the  fumed  in  art,  he  appoftpa 
to  hare  early  discerned  the  merits  and  high  claims  of  the 
Iriah  iScnlptor.  One  of  their  tin»t  in tcn'iewti,  perhaps  wo 
«huiild  say,  encounters,  was  rather  a  trying  one  for  our 
co'in(r}'man.  Uogan  had  just  nnxlelled  a  figure  in  clny  ; 
with  the  timidity  of  a  yonng  artist,  and  we  may  suppose 
a  nervous  desire  for  the  approval  of  so  imperial  a  judgment, 
he  asked  Thorwaldsen  to  come  see  his  moflel,  aii<l  putting 
•  stirk  into  his  hand,  rerpiest^^d  him  to  mark  any  deli'ots  ho 
mipht  penx'ive  in  the  figure.  The  remorseless  master  ac- 
tually cut  the  figure  in  piece?,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
the  poor  sculptor,  who.  with  such  Ititter  feelings  as  we 
tm  imafrino,  rushed  into  the  studio  of  a  neigldxiuring 
felloir-arList,  and  told  him  his  melancholy  story.  **  Never 
mind,"  was  the  answer — "maybe  Thorwaldsen  is  jealous- 
don 'i  show  him  a  clny  model  again."  Hogan  took  the 
hint,  and  not  until  the  cast  was  completed  of  tiie  iJnmken 
Fawn,  reque.«ted  Thorwaldsen 's  presence  in  his  studio— 
not  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  corrections.  "  Ah!" 
nil!  the  Dane,  striking  the  artist  suddenly  on  the  shonlder, 
"^ou  are  n  real  sculptor — Jvrfe  Jatto  un  miracolo !" 
The  other  day,  we  held  in  our  hand  a  bronze  medal,  which" 
Tliorwaids^m  gave  Ilogan  when  he  took  leave  of  him  on 
hi' return  to  his  own  land — "  My  son,"  said  Thorwaldsen, 
nnhracing  him  warmly,  "  Yon  arc  the  licst  sculptor  I 
leave  after  me  in  Home  !" 

But  in  Rome  it  is  not  alone  the  stndii  of  great  artists,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  genius  of  past  times,  but  the 
•ftual  life  about  us  which  present  the  ariist  with  studies  for 
*Tmmetry  and  beauty.  Men,  women  and  children  in  their 
fijiires,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  manners,  exiiibit  the 
pikceful  or  the  picturesque,  in  a  way  of  which  we  can  have  no 
idea,  in  the  midstof  the  angularity  to  wliich  we  are  accustomwl 
in  our  own  straitened  society.  Standing  one  day  under  a  por- 
tico on  the  Campidoglio,  Ilogan  was  greatly  struck  with  (he 
tpp^arance  of  a  young  mendicant  who  came  up  to  importune 
him  for  a  wrrro  bajocco.  Nothing  could  be  more  classic  than 
the  urchin's  costume.  The  toffa  was  perfect,  and  Ilonice  could 
not  have  worn  it  more  gracefully  ;  but  then  it  was  a  wretch- 
fi'i  filthy  rag,  and  Uogan  coultf  not  help  expressing  to  a 
friend  some  uiisg^nng  that  it  was  often  no  better  garment, 
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wliii'h  Iii^  l>roll»*'r  nrtisU  of  aiiti(jui(y  lni*l  so  uentifieJ  with 
all  ilfut  is  most  grucet'ul  and  dignili<.-d  in  the  drapery  oi  tiio 
human  figure.  Chance  studies  thus  offered  to  the  quick  eye 
of  genius  are  worth  as  much  as  the  still  grouj)*  of  the  Va'ioan 
museum,  and  the  streets  of  an  European  capital  till  the 
hruin  ol'  a  true  ai'tist  with  ideas  as  manifold  and  as  rich  aa 
the  frieze  of  the  I'tirthenon. 

ili'gan's  studio  in  Rome  was  in  the  Vicolo  di  ^"5.  Giocouio, 
a  small  .street  running  from  the  Corso  to  the  RipetlA, 
under  the  walls  of  the  great  liospital  of  S.  Giacouio.  It 
had  heeti  part  of  Cauova's  studio,  vacated  a  short  titue 
before  llugan's  arrival  in  Rome,  by  the  death  of  the  grtat 
Italian.  The  portion  occupied  by  our  countryman  wa* 
extensive,  consisting  in  fact  of  Jios.  IS,  IS  A.  and  ID  in 
that  street.  Ilogan  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  Vicolo 
degli  Incurabili,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hospital  just  mentioned,  and  also  leads  from  the 
Corso  ;  but  for  some  years  before  he  left  Rome  he  occujjiod 
a  8|)acious  house  in  the  Via  del  Habuino,  one  of  the  iLn-e 
great  streets  which  diverge  frou»  the  Piazza  del  I'opolo,  the 
other  extremity  of  that  street  being  in  the  fashionable 
tln)roughfare  of  the  Piazza  di  f!pagmi.  llogan,  who  was 
always  a  ban!  working  man,  was  to  be  found  every  morning 
in  his  studio  at  live  o  clock,  if  there  was  light,  and  gene- 
rally during  thesumtner  still  earlier,  and  liis  su.st(i  was 
nt  vcr  a  lon^  one.  The  men  employed  by  him  to  rougb 
out  his  worlkS  in  marble,  were  frequently  assisted  by  him  in 
the  operation  of  "  taking  the  points,"  which  according  to  tbc 
old  method  still  used  in  Italy,  and  unaided  by  mechaui.«iu, 
requireil  the  nicest  accunuy;  and  when  the  block  of  marble 
was  reduced  by  tli«m  to  a  tolerable  approximation  to  his 
model,  he  wa.s  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  chisel  in- 
to his  own  hands,  and  bringing  out  himself  all  the  fine  Ji- 
veiopments  of  muscle,  and  all  the  critical  details  of  the 
drapery,  without  wailing  to  content  hims*-lf  with  giving 
merely  the  last  touches.  In  this  way  he  took  upon  liiiii  a 
great  deal  of  additional  labour — labour  which  few  sculjitori 
have  the  mechanical  skill  to  undertake.  Many  sculpto.u 
are  utterly  unable  to  handle  their  own  works  except  in  the 
pla«tic  clay  in  which  the  model  is  lirsi.  produced,  and  lor 
every  subiie(juent  operation  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
skill  and  expertness  of  tradesmen.    IJut  it  was  not  so  with 
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Jlrtjran.  lie  was  ppnorally  liiii  own  formator>\  makinp  flie 
wii.>rt'-mol(I  for  the  clay  mA  casting'  the  plaster  model.  tJid 
a!.<rt,  as  we  hare  saiti,  when  there  wa.s  ditKenliy  or  nict-ty, 
be  t(X>k  npon  him.<»4'lf  the  harder  mannnl  laixmr  o)  the 
V'lrpffliiw.  Thus  to  his  own  hands  are  to  be  attrihnted  the 
delicate  eotlneas  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peeiiliar  gnice  of 
many  a  fold  in  his  works  in  the  ripd  marble.*     It  is  !*aid 

f  of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  chisolle<l  a  statue  ont  (d'«  hlo<;k 
of  marble,  without  the  preliminary  step  of  nio<lellinfr  it, 
tsA  Iliijnm  has  often  been  known  to  deviate  boldly  Iroin 
his  model  in  tranpferrinpr  the  work  to  niurble  :  a  thing  which 
K  inld  be  impos.-»ible  unle.s9  he  held  tlie  chisel  in  his  own 
hard,  and  wliich  must  have  required  great  skill  in  guiding 
it,  and  no  little  courage  in  attempting  an  ttlteration  in  sneu 

I  a  material. 

f  liog^n  prido<i  himself  on  bis  knowledge  of  annlotny,  a 
»todv  indispensable  to  the  sculptor,  and  a  deticieney  in 
which  has  often  made  artists  iiall  into  most  egregious 
errors.  A  muscle  wrongly  inserted,  or  uimaturally  developed, 
was  always  inexcusaiile  in  his  eyes.  A  human  ski-Ictun 
whirh  he  amused  himself  in  carving  when  a  youtig  niim.and 

I  which  skilful  anatomists  have  pronounced  to  be  scienlilically 
•fcorate,  he  generally  kept  by  him  in  aflter  life  while  mo- 
delling his  figures,    lie  was  also  an  admirable  drauglils- 

[  man,  his  acwiemy  figures  in  crayons  being  beautiful  spcci- 
menu  of  drawing.  f)Olh  in  outline  and  shadows,  and  eonso- 
'j'l'mtly  he  was  very  quick  in  detecting  iiicom'ct  di-awing 
in  a  picture. 

Ilogan  never  spared  trouble  even  in  the  nnnutest  details. 
Uia  casts  are  most  lieaulitiil,  and  have  the  hardness,  and 


•  A  critical  writer  in  the  Atliemeum  speakinf;  of  Thorw«M.«en'« 
•  nrki,  and  of  their  havinjr  suffi  rcd  by  that  artiht'*  practice  of  work- 
inj^  oalj  in  the  clay,  niAkes  the  following  excellent  observations  r— 

"Their  number  would  hnw  l>een  Ie8»,  but  their  excellence  en- 
Uaced,  had  the  artist's  own  Imnd  oftener  impressed  ron  uv^re  their 
>urfac«,  like  the  finger  of  Inve  dimpling;  tin-  cheek  of  bt-antv.  •  ♦  • 
TnK,  the  chief  merit  of  stuliur^  lien  in  the  model.  Hculptors  <l>» 
iwtreSrct  enough,  howeter,  that  if  the  elay  inspire  tlie  niaiWi',  tlie 
marble  lupirea  tlie  clay  ;  we  mean  that  dealinf?  with  tlie  «tcinc  it-ilf 
bu  1  nactivf  effect,  suggests  its  capacities  which  nothing  else  can 
•U((){e»t.  and  thereby  ti-aches  h<>w  to  d<  al  with  ti.e  clav  for  future 
•ralptural  eiiterpri»es.  Henre,  Michael  Angelo  obtained  his  niiraou- 
looiglyuhtic  power  :  he  wn*  a  ini.{bty  workman  in  the  material  it- 

wlf  of  his  work*.  '  ♦     ..  Ku^^land  hab  uianufactu- 

nng  statuaries  euough." 
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often  the  appearance,  of  «tone.  Even  to  the  la.-'t  the  m<v 
dellLiig  of  the  dnipery  for  hU  figures  waa  a  nictt  auxioat 
work.  Wo  have  known  liiin  alter  casting  a  piece  of  dra- 
pery, to  stride  ujj  and  down  his  room  actually  in  a  «iate  of 
fever — "  1  know  '  he  would  say,  "  it  is  tine,  but  it  won't  do. 
I  must  begin  it  again."  Ilia  pains  were  not  in  vain 
in  tills  particular,  llis  drapery  is  magnificent,  and  no 
living  artist  can  compare  with  him  in  that  e&sential  ■ 
department  of  hia  art.  In  the  hand  too— one  of  the 
most  difticull  of  all  forma — he  defiea  competition.  The 
mo.st  beautiful  models  are  in  his  studio  :  and  in  his  figam 
every  man  has  his  own  hand — not  a  mere  conventional  or 
classic  one,  but  liis  own  absolutely — form,  ajid  sinews,  and 
reins  after  nature,  and  the  whole  character  expreised  io 
the  turn  of  a  finger. 

The  artist  liimr^olf  made  a  fine  appearance  in  hia  studio. 
His  tall, lithe,  powerful  ligurc  showed  well  among  the  groupt 
and  colossols :  and  his  noble  head  and  eagle  look  b«spok« 
the  artist,  lie  was  full  of  gesture,  and  hia  friends  well 
remember  the  vivacity  and  exprchsion  of  hia  action,  bi* 
hands  and  eye  speaking  almost  as  much  as  worda  could. 
So  remarkable  was  thia  that  even  when  using  a  toreign 
language  it  was  easy,  even  for  one  unacquainted  with  the 
idiom,  to  understand  his  meaning. 

The  ten  years  Ibllowing  If^'SH,  were  the  busiest  and  most 
elorious  of  hia  lile.  In  that  year  ho  niarried  a  young 
lioman  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  nttacliwl. 
AVant  of  sutiicimt  means,  and  we  nither  think  an  intcnlijo 
of  marrying  and  settling  in  Ireland,  made  him  heailAt^ 
8ome  time  before  taking  the  stop,  but  his  ail'cction  «tf 
givat  enough  to  conquer  prudential  motive:-*,  and  turn  him 
fldide  from  earlier  detenninationa.  Lie  might  doubtlcf?  li«« 
looked  to  a  rank  higher  than  his  o\vii,  if  ambition  iiadled 
him  to  such  a  wife  among  aristocratic  connections  ;  forth* 
sidona  of  many  distiiigui^lied  circles  were  open  to  him  ;  and 
among  the  guests  at  the  table  of  Torloniu  the  bunker,  and 
tliefrequentei-s  of  the  soirees  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  borpbesf 
familie.*.  tlie  Iri.-'li  .sculptor  was  not  nnnoticed.  However 
lii.s  ambition  was  for  none  of  the  things  which  fn-^hionaM? 
society  values,  lie  chose  a  wife  rich  in  every  virtue,  arii 
he  bad  never  cause  to  repent  his  choice.  Their  union  wa? 
one  of  real  affection  ;  and  the  "  cara  Cornelia"  of  his 
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comwpondence,  is  now  hia  inouniiiig  widow,  round  wlioin 
hii  uri>liancd  children  gatlirr  with  a  revcrenco,  and  diitiliil 
affVction,  most  touchiiij;  indeed  to  tho.-«o  who  wilrmsfi  it. 

After  hii«  uiarriu^o  be  withdrew  from  iho  sociotv  of  his 
brollier  arti-st,-* ;  their  di!>sipat«d  etvle  of  living  had  always 
b'.'en  distasteful  to  hitii  ;  and  lie  Lecamo  more  and  njore 
domestic  in  hia  habits,  seldom  groin;^  abroad  for  amusement 
eicppt  when  accom|mnie<l  by  hit«  family.  "  We  are  civil 
tnJ  stran";e,'*  ho  says  "  to  every  person,  and  live  in  one 
coHtinuea  round  of  peace."  In  many  things  Ilojjan  had 
become  a  perfect  Italian,  and  few  Italians  were  nioro 
■bstemions.  About  seven  or  ei'fht  o'clock  in  the  niorninff 
lie  might  be  iKsually  met  at  the  lurgo  caffe  near  the  church 
of  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso.  Here  lie  came  to  sip  a  duza 
of  coffee,  which,  with  about  two  mouthfuls  of  bread,  con- 
stitutes the  Koman  breakfiist,  and  to  read  Galigiiani  where 
Lf  met  an  occa.«ional  y»nrugraph  of  Iri!«h  news.  In  the 
evening  he  never  exceeded  a  glass  or  two  of  sober  Orvii  tfo, 
or  of  the  bitter  infusion  which  the  flormans  call  beer. 
Sometimes  he  walked  in  the  evening  with  his  family  on  the 
ConK),  and  sometimes  took  them  out  for  a  Loiidiiy  to 
Albano  or  some  of  the  picturesque  towns  beyond  the  Cam- 
pacua.  lie  was  hospitable  to  friend.'^,  and  very  fre(|ueiitly 
Ud  young  English  or  Irish  ai'tists  at  his  table  ;  but  whether 
in  society  or  otherwise  no  man  could  live  more  teinjieratel}'. 
Thronghont  his  married  lil'e  we  find  just  as  remarkable  as  in 
bis  early  years,  the  pas.^ionate  lovo  of  the  artist  for  hia 
"  dear,  pious,  honest  old  father,"  and  for  the  well  beloved 
tisterbood  in  Cork  and  beyond  the  seas.  Some  thoughtful 
«oaI.  we  think  .lean  Paul  hiuHelf,  has  said  "  the  huumu 
heart  is  like  heaven — the  more  angels  the  more  room" — and 
it  was  so  with  Hogan.  He  never  deserted  them,  and  we 
di)  think  no  anxiety  weighed  v  ry  heavily  on  him  that  did 
not  atfeol  them  in  their  far  ofl"  home. 

Hogan 's  reputation  both  ul  bi<me  and  abroad  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  famous  monumental  group  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Doyle.  In  April,  18o7,  he  received  the  commission, 
carrying  uiX  the  palm  from  ten  comiietllors.  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  eternal  city,  where  his  brother  artists  re- 
wived  him  with  congratulations  on  his  success  in  Ireland, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  make  a  glorious  wnrk  of  it. 
A  block  of  purest  Carrara  uturble  was  purchased  for  5t)0 
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dollars,  and  so  heavy  \va«  tlio  loud  (hai  filleen  large  bnffa- 
loes  wore  yoh^d  to  draw  it  from  the  Tiber  (o  liu*  sliidio. 

In  the  sprinff  of  18JJ9  the  group  was  finished  and  gainful 
him  great  applause.  There  was  but  one  opinion  of  il?  rare 
excellence  among  artists  of  all  nations.  A  wriior  in  "  Tiie 
I'allade"*  October  8th,  l.-vJU.  after  alluding  to  the  celebrity 
and  acknowledged  talents  of  Mr.  Ilogan  as  a  sculptor, 
gives  au  elaborate  description  of  (he  group,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  In  thin  work  the  sculptor  has  represented  Ireland  hj  personifici- 
tioii,  in  an  altitude  of  suliinistiion  as  one  patiently  supporting  tb« 
burden  of  the  unjust  and  oppretbive  laws  which  had  In^n  iinpox-d 
upon  Iter,  i^he  is  plunged  in  profound,  anil  vet  di(pified  melancbulv, 
but  her  countenance  bent  towards  the  earth  closely  indicates  to 
inward  feelinp;  of  doubtful  hope,  blended  with  gratification  arising 
from  the  knowledge,  that  one  of  her  own  lieloved  children  ba»  undrr- 
taken  with  ktrenuoun  and  powerful  effurts  the  ail^ertioo  of  her  caiu« 
before  the  empire.  The  bishop  in  a  riohture  expres^ive  of  tenderncM 
and  emotion,  his  left  hand  approactiing  her  buck  below  the  left 
shoulder,  and  his  right  raised  in  dignlftecl  and  earnest  supplication, 
with  his  face  to  heaven,  standii  by  the  4lroopiiig  figure  of  bis  ctiutilrr, 
as  it  were  to  raise  her  from  the  angui.«h  and  dl^tre8s  in  which  for  k> 
iiinnj  ages  she  had  groaned  :  his  confidence  fixed  above,  thither  fa< 
addresKes  the  fervent  aspir.ition  of  his  soul  for  the  welfare  of  bit 
beloved  Ireland.  Such  is  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  work— 
a  conception  which  hah  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  ll>st 
fertile  and  unhappy  land,  so  long  the  victim  of  political  and  religions 
dissensions. 

These  two  figures  of  the  size  of  6^  English  feet,  constitute  the 
nionuDietit  which  is  raised  on  a  large  and  elegant  base  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  bishop  robed  in  the  costume  of  his  episcopal  office  in 
calm  movement,  (mucrma  phcida),  appears  penetrated  with  a  seiuf 
of  the  sufferings  and  despondence  of  his  country ;  (and  his  etrs 
turned  towards  heaven,  whence  he  implores  aid  and  assistance,  sod 
whither  he  alto  raises  his  extended  Arm,  the  spectator  reads  as  it  vcrf 
in  his  soul  the  fervor  with  which  his  prayers  inspire  him.  On  bii 
bosom,  suspended  by  a  cord,  rests  the  episcopal  cross  wruu^'bt  ia 
gold,  and  by  his  side  stands  the  mitre  which  adds  a  soliditT  to  tb« 
breadth  of  the  composition  that  helps  to  sustain  the  principal  figure. 

The  figure  of  Ireland  clothed  in  a  rich  tunic  or  peplum,  eluded  on  the 
left  »houlder  by  a  gilded  fibula,  is  partly  seated  on  volumes  of  Moure, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of  that  countrv,  and  rests  brr  l«ft 
kni-e  on  the  ground,  raising  herself  gently  on  the  right  foot ;  aith 
the  left  arm  she  holds  close  to  her  side  the  harp — a  national  enibleio; 
aiid  that  instrument  which  is  shaped  after  an  ancient  Irisii  modrl.  is 
oriianieuled  with  ulitc  branches,  and  has  carved  on  its  extremity  ibe 

*  A  Roman  Journal  dedicated  to  the  art;. 
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hea<l  of  ibe  aolf  dog,  an  aniinal  »o  celebrmtpd  in  that  I«lHrid — thus 
roinplttiog  the  natinnal  arinii.  *  *  *  *  A  wide  <mii<  ti>re 
inriis  tite  waist  of  tht-  tifrure  of  Ireland,  and  on  it  it  curve<l  in  It-tii  n 
of  gold  the  word  £rfn,  being  the  ancient  Celtic  name  fur  that  roiiD- 
tTT.  Thi>  «we«t  i-zpresiiion  of  the  bisbop'i  countenance  bears,  iifvt'r- 
tli<-le««,  the  imprcM  of  that  characteristic  firmneM  and  strenv'th  of 
Blind  fur  tthii-h  ainonK  hi«  other  mental  virtues  he  was  distingtii-hcd. 
The  features  of  Ireland  displav,  ai  hitvu  alrettdy  nientionci,  tliut 
rlrt&ted  «nd  undesponding  »adne.i*  which  the  artitt  desired  tti  ex- 
prm,  and  has  au  happily  tucceeded  in  iudioutiiig.  Thu  nake^l  arms 
ire  well  dispoaed,  and  the  fold*  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  dra- 
per; are  simple  and  well  contrasted;  the  ruc-hel  or  surplice  omt  the 
\one  and  ample  epifcopai  robfs  produces  a  good  effect  b;r  the  variety 
«ith  which  it  is  handled  ;  and,  in  a  word  the  whole  group  i*  f)iii»hfd 
*itb  »uch  attention  to  execution,  so  necessary  to  give  to  each  dft.ill 
iU  appropriate  character,  that  all  the  a^tl^t«  in  the  city  uiiiif  in 
^'iiiag  it  credit  for  this  quality  in  a  very  high  degree."    •       •  • 

S^mie  discussion  arose  at  that  time — the  subject  of  the 
i-oniroverey  waa  then  newly  started — about  the  propriety 
fusing  gold  in  the  decoration  of  cord  and  cross,  and  the 
■ttt  r?  of  llibemia.  The  writer  in  the  journal  above  miot- 
1.  alludes  to  the  acknowledged  use  of  the  sauie  muliuui 
y  Phidias — the  reference  to  its  application  in  eiiiiilfir 
i«iance8  by  Virgil — and  M.  Qualretuaire's  triumplmnt 
f'ftnce  of  tlie  aiiticnt  method  of  the  Greeks.  Critics 
fwrliome  liave  also  objected  (o  the  mural  crown,  and  to  the 
iife  of  the  harp  introduced  into  the  group.  In  aiif-wer 
>  remonstrances  on  these  pointa,  llogan  himself  wrote  to 
^nJ  Cloncurrj'  ;  and  from  the  following  extract  from 
io  letter  we  shall  be  able  still  more  surely  to  concliidf  i  hat 
ir  countryman  knew  very  well  what  he  waa  abont,  when 
made  choice  of  these  accessaries.  He  neitiier  wrought 
drelessly,  nor  left  the  minutest  detail  to  chance. 

'*  Vkota  dei  Greet,  Roma,  1 4  October  1841. 
'  •  •  •  «•  With  regard  to  the  mural  crown,  I  believe  I 
»tt  correct  according  to  the  authorities  generally  referred  to.  It 
•u  the  usage  of  the  antients  to  adopt  a  mural  crovn,  (if  aiiy),  on 
»  fijnire  personifying  any  country,  province,  or  city,  forming  part  of 
»D  rtnpirc  ;  while  the  adjunct  of  other  emblems  especially  belonging 
to  that  particular  country — aa  the  harp  and  wolf  dog  to  Hiberniai 
Merringly  declareii  its  individuality. 

"The  kingdoms  and  provinces  sculptured  in  has  relief,  which 
•^•rned  the  Atrium  of  the  I'ortici.  of  Agrippn,  and  of  Ne(>lune, 
'iiijicent  to  the  Pantheon),  were  so  personified,  ami  wore  the  iiiurnl 
Tuwn.  There  are  two  celebrated  \m*  reliefs  in  tlie  Museum  at  Naples, 
■hrre  the  provinces  are  similarly  repreiienled.  Also  in  the  t'lipitol 
»»»  be  found  another  has  relief.  The  Vaticun  Mustiini  ooiitiiinB 
a  ftrj  celebrated  itatuc.    It  is  intended  to  personify  Antiocbia,  and 
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is  equally  turrettcd.  I  have  quoted  lome  of  the  most  reroark&ble, 
but  exaniplos,  ad  infinitum  mij^hl  he  cited.  The  statues  of  CjUrU 
may  he  considcreii  the  origin  of  all  iiubse^uont  imperM>natiun  of 
nations,  countries,  provlnet-s,  and  cities.  The  form  is  gcnerallt 
that  of  a  female,  and  whether  as  a  statue  or  bust,  or  in  has  relief, 
or  on  monies,  me<lal!>,  or  in  gems,  aha  is  invariably  represented  with 
a  mural  cruwn,  though  they  sometimes  vary  in  shape.  With  regard 
to  modem  authorities,  1  name  two  of  the  greatest  repatatioo. 
There  is  a  roo.^t  majestic  fi^rure  of  Italy,  by  Conora  in  the  M-pulchral 
monument  to  Alfieri  in  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Flurence. 
There  is  also  in  the  same  place,  a  ntatue  of  Italy  placed  orer  tb* 
tomb  of  Dante  bv  Ricci — a  Florentine  sculptor  of  great  emincocCb 
In  l>oth  cases  Itafy  is  pourtrayed  with  a  turrettcd  uiural  cruwn,  oot- 
withstanding  that  Italy  has  her  own  peculiar  crown,  a*  rfmarkabhi 
dittiact  /mm  ail  others  as  is  that  of  Ireland.  Both  of  these  work» 
are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Florence,  and  could  not  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  criticism  of  artists  and  antiquarians.  I  believe  a  questii* 
never  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ani-iunt  mural  cruun,  ami  tb< 
non-adoption  of  the  Italian.  Yet  Italy  is  supposed  tu  have  ber 
special  affections  and  predilections,  and  to  bo  no  leas  jealous  of  her 
individuality  ;  hut  in  art,  ahe  is  guided  by  art,  and  by  classic  a.«aire: 
in  a  word  the  mural  crown  has  a  far  more  cloiulcal,  solid,  and  i:ii|-o- 
sing  cfTect  in  sculpture  than  the  »harp-pointed  diadem,  winch 
very  closely  resembles  the  modern  continental  coronets  of  c-ouiitj 
and  marquises.  When  in  Ireland  I  made  a  minute  drawing  of  a  bvp 
from  that  preserved  in  the  Mus€um  of  Trinity  Coll<^,  of  lh« 
authenticity  of  which  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Fron 
this  it  was  my  iuteutiou  to  work  on  any  requisite  occasion,  its  form 
being  so  extremely  original  and  beautiful."* 

To  the  unquestionable  genius  displayed  in  tbe  dceigo 
and  execution  of  this  ma^^nilicent  group,  llogan  owt'd  the 
lionour,  wliicli,  of  all  ho  ever  won,  he  prized  the  ino.-'t— 
that,  namely,  of  being  elected  a  mcutber  of  the  Incorprat- 
ed  Society,  or  Congrcgution,  as  they  call  it  in  Rome,  of 
the  \  irtuo3i  of  the  Panthoon.  Tliis  society  was  founded 
in  ttic  year  l.XK),  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  I'an- 
thcon.'by  a  canon  of  that  Ghnrclj,  and  consists  of  forty-fire 
ineinberH,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  amongst  the  moit  emi- 
nent sculptors,  painters,  and  nrchHecls ;  the  Pope  liiinsfM' 
being  the  head  of  the  society.  The  honour  of  being 
enrolled  among  the  Virtuosi,  is  tbe  greatest  an  artift  cau 
enjoy.  It  was  a  distinction  never  dreamt  of,  nor  sotight 
for,  by  llogan  ;  great,  therefore,  was  liis  delight  wlirn  the 
Secretary,  an  Archbisliop,  announced  to  hiui  by  k'lter, 
that  he  had  been  unanimously  elected,  not  a  block  Ixiixi 

•  This  important  Utter,  which,  with  others  from  Hoean  to  Lf>ri 
Cloncurry,  hereafter  quoted,  and  hitherto  unpuhli^lieil,  «e  '* 
the  kindness  of  W.  J.  Fitspatrick,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Life  anil  Tiffi^ 
of  Cloncurrv." 
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Wingar;ainst  Liin  in  tbe  ballot,  liis  diploiuu  wu.-i  prrscntt  i| 
to  him  by  ihe  celebrated  Signor  Kabris,  tbe  jHT.sotiul  li  im-l 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  al'tcrwarJa  director  uf  llie  Vnticuii, 
ajid  of  the  Mudouin  of  tbe  Capitol.  Tbe  unifonii  worn  by 
the  Dicuibers  is  a  very  splendid  one.  On  iho  buttons  iire 
represented  tho  compass,  chisel,  and  pencil,  with  tbe 
Liutto,  "  Florcnt  in  domo  Dom  'tn  'i"  and  I  be  wearer  is 
entitled  to  carry  "  a  true  Toledo,  silver  mounted."  No 
Dritish  subject  had  ever  been  enrolled  ainonpf!<t  the  tueni- 
b.'r3  of  tbia  most  select  society.  Our  countryniiin  abo 
bei-'ame  a  member,  under  equally  Hattcrin<r  cireuinslances, 
of  Uie  Academy  of  St.  Luke.* 

The  magnificent  group  which  had  gained  such  honour 
t'-rour  coiinJryraan,  wa.-}  jdaced  by  him  lor  exhibition,  in 
tlif  Royal  Exchange,  during  the  winter  months  of  L'*4it. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  Roman  corre^ftoiKlcnt 
01  iLe  Freeman  d  Joumal.t  had  faithfully  kejit  the  art- 
loving  public  an  courant  with  the  success  and  glory  of 
■ir  frreat  artist.  Not  only  was  this  latest  work  of  bia 
iiuids  praised  and  admired,  and  looked  on  nlmost  willi 


'  Tbe  Academy  of  St,  Luko  i*  part  of  the  Roman  University  of  La 
Sipienu,  of  whicii  it  is  in  fact  the  fine  art»  colloj^c,  nnij  a  imrli'.n  of 
the  University  Palace  is  occupied  by  its  niotlel  gallery  and  lei  ture 
roonu.  The  professors  gratuitously  instruct  in  paintiiip,  iicu!|>ture, 
utbitecture,  geometrv,  ptrsjiective,  optic.n,  anatuniy,  history,  my. 
tkoloiry,  etc.  And  tfio  premiums,  for  which  fortij^nerg  of  cvi-ry 
rei'd  aod  colour  may  compete,  are  distributed  annually  in  the  ^'ro;tt 
rail  of  the  Capitol.  For  a  full  account  of  the  academy,  ilii  trca- 
-are*  and  constitution,  see  Dr.  Donovaa's  "  Rome  Ancient  and 
Modern."    Vol  III.,  p.  902. 

Uii  prasent  Holinc&s  Pius  IX.  has  shown  great  interest  in  the 
MuK-my.  He  has  distributed  gold  medals  to  the  niu>t  di^sting-ui.sh'-d 
jirt,f^«M)rs,  and  increased  the  Ireasurcii  of  tho  museum  by  sonic 
'»lu*We  additions.  See  "Rome  ami  its  Ruler,"  by 'J.  V. 
Mifrflire,  Esq.,  M.P. 

fWe  hope  we  are  not  breaking  faith  in  mentionini;  that  the  said 
wrwpondent  vaa  no  other  than  our  esteemed  friend, Martiii  llaverty. 
I^.,  author  of  '*  Wanderings  in  Spain."  He  was  a  valued  friend  of 
IIcijjaD,  and  was  worthy  of  the  friend>hii)  of  the  great  artist,  whom 
•>«  rwemblcd  in  his  love  of  country  and  love  of  art.  It  i*  touchiiii;' 
to  find  many  entries  of  thi«  friend'a  name  in  a  little  diary  in  w  hieli 
ibe  artist  used  to  note  memoranda  on  his  many  journeys.  To  this 
Stntlcoian's  own  recollecliuns  of  intercourse  uilh  bis  noble  couiitry- 
laaa,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  mo.-t  inteiesting  pura;,'raph»  of 
l^ii*  paper. 
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veneration  by  the  crowds  who  visited  the  place  of  exhibition, 
but  the  artist  himself  had  almost  reason  to  complain  of 
the  personal  interest  excited  in  his  favour.    Invitations  to 
viceregal  banquets,  and  the  continual  re-appearance  of 
"  couriers  booted  and  spurred,  sweatinpr  with  dispatch  from 
the  castle,"  together  with  similar  attentions  paid  to  him  by 
other  distinguLshed  officials,  nearly  wore  out  our  quiet- 
loving  artist.    He  used  to  cottiplain  of  all  it  cost  him  ot 
these  occasions  for  car  hire,  anfl  other  expenses,  and  ctio- 
cluded  at  last  with  a  very  hearty  wish,  "  that  they  woold 
send  him,  instead  of  a  polite  invitation,  a  ready  boiled  or 
roasted  turkey,  which  he  miglit  eat  at  home  in  j»eace,  with 
a  pleasant  friend  or  two."    The  only  consolation  he  had, 
was  the  honest  pride  ho  felt  in  appearinf^  among  the  grnii 
ones,  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantbef>n. 
which  was  more  than  any  other  bom  British  subject  conid 
do.    Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter      his  sister,  dated 
December  tith,  1840.    It  is  extremely  characteristic  ot  the 
man : — 

•'  I  am  become  almost  desperate  when  I  think  of  three  or  fonr 
things  which  annov  me  even  in  tny  tleep.  There  i»  tnv  deare«t  fatbrr 
vcrjr  ill — my  dear  Cornelia  crjini?  in  my  ears,  venite,  venite,  and  near 
hnr,  partorma ;  my  child,  crying  papa,  papa— rata  eara  figltal— 
my  works  and  engaeetnents  in  Rome  buzz  in  my  eara— come  and 
finish  me  or  you  will  los«  your  reputation  ;  and  my  own  breast  telif 
nic,  leave  this  country,  you  arc  not  born  for  their  dinner  and  grixii 
supper  parties ;  my  heart  within  me  beaU  for  quiet,  toHtHiie,  tnJ 
s'uily. — e  piu  di  tulto,  niy  dearest,  deareit  old  father,  according  t« 
\our  letter,  on  hi."  last  lejrs.  Iti  a  word,  lam  become  frantic  l>ec«u« 
\  cannot  be  with  you  all,  see  you  ail,  direct  you  all  at  the  >iioi 
moment.  And  to  crown  the  matter,  can  hoar  nothing  from  Carlo* 
aUiut  the  Doyle  affair." 

The  matter  last  alluded  to,  was  a  cruel  vexation.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ttdmiration  excited  by  his  beautiful  gr«iip. 
Hogan  was  satlly  worried  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect,  uf 
the  Doyle  Committee,  to  keep  to  their  agreement  with  him. 
As  Hogan  had  reason  to  complain  of  .'«imilar  grievance**  on 
olher  occasions,  we  shall  give  some  pasj^agcs  of  the  history 
t)f  this  transaction,  as  a  specimen  ot  what  he  had  now  bikI 
then  to  suffer. 

When  the  order  for  Dr.  Doyle's  monument  wa5  given,  in 
April.  ,  Hogaii  remarked  that  ''They  can  or  will  mtt 
give  more  than  £l,UOil,  but  I  believe  they  intend  to  detray 
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exf)enw  of  freight,  &c.,  &c."  An  instalment  of  £.'UK)  wiis 
paiil  on  that  txjcasion,  and  an  agreement  entortnl  into  to 
pay  him  £'200  more  on  completion  of  the  model,  and 
the  remaining  £oOO  when  the  group  should  be  fmi.slied, 
and  [)lace«l  in  Carlow  Cathedral.  The  model  was  finished, 
»n(j  the  work  far  a<lvanced,  when  Hogan,  tifleen  montlid  afler 
tho  tirst  date,  complained  that  no  second  instAlmeiit  had 
irrtTed.  although  he  had  applied  for  it  by  letter.  On  thia 
occasion  he  made  the  following  remark:  "  Tliey  do  things 

d  d  filovenly  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  a  public  work, 

all  Ix'ing  equally  complicated,  each  of  the  Committee  indi- 
Tuiaally  thinks  it  is  not  his  business,  and  naturally  leaves 
it  to  another,  thereby  leaving  the  poor  artist  to  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  waves."  ir?ix  different  times  he  apolied  to 
the  Gonmiittee — no  longer  mentioned  as  "  the  Doyle  Com- 
mittee," but  "  the  i/ast;  Committee" — without  receiving  even 
lut  answer,  and  more  than  two  years  »i\vr  the  first  promise, 
no  money  had  arrived.  Torlonia  advanced  200  crowns  to 
go  on  with  the  group.  At  last  in  his  distress  and  (Hirplexity, 
tbe^up  being  finished  and  ready  for  shipment,  Ilogan 
"Tote  to  Lorel  Cloncurry,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  indu- 
eaa>  with  the  authorities,  elating  the  terms  of  agreement 
wbich  hud  been  entered  into,  and  the  non-observance  of 
»iich,  he  says,  "well-nigh  tends  to  overwhelm  me  with 
'Iwister."  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  reply,  lamented  "  the 
verj-  shameful  and  unfeeling  treatment"  wliich  Hogan  had 
tu  complain  of,  and  addeil,  "  ily  countrymen,  warm  and 
generous  in  their  feelings,  are  bad  calculators,  and  I  feur, 
t-ften  name  what  they  cannot  afterwards  perform.  You 
st#m  to  have  been  the  victim  of  their  waul  of  principle, 
»n<l  I  am  sorrj*  and  ashamed  for  it."*  Ilis  lordship,  however, 
*bo  on  all  occasions,  proved  himself  so  good  a  friend  to 
ll>jgan,  had  not  power,  it  would  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
lielp  ilie  artist  as  he  desired.  The  remittance  not  appearing, 
ll»f  artist  became  nearly  frontic:  spoke  (in  private  only)  tf 
^ing  an  action  "  against  half  a  dozen  of  the  swindling  and 
tioprincipled  scoundrels.  I  shall  give  it  notoriety,''  he  says, 
"  as  I  have  very  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  pat  ronage 
fwm  the  present  race  of  Irishmen  ;  a  dinner  or  feed,  either 
public  or  private,  being  the  very  summit  of  l/ieir  glory." 

•  Sec  Life  and  TimM  of  Cloncurry :  b»  W.  J.  Pitzpatrick. 
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Kndlf»s.-=.  tiidetvl.  wn?  the  torment  caused  to  the  artist  br 
this  affair.  The  fault,  we  mther  think,  lay  not  so  mncli 
witli  the  ComniiKee,  who  only  engapcd  to  pay  what  they 
liad  not  in  tlieir  possession,  as  witli  the  Irish  (gentlemen, 
who  took  several  year:*  to  send  in  the  subscriptions  w 
liberally  pronuscd.  '  When  the  account  was  finally  settled, 
we  cannot  say  just  at  this  moment,  but  we  know  tliat  in 
1843,  six  years  after  the  Commission  was  given,  iNl*) 
rcmaine<l  still  due  to  Ilogan.  And  in  addition  we  have  the 
j^oor  artipfs  own  assertion,  that,  "  The  price  of  the  DovIp 
monument  only  left  him  about  £1  a  week  for  his  own 
time !"  The  one  item  alone  of  insurance,  which  Hogan 
expected  would  have  been  allowctl  for,  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  pounds. 

Ilowever,  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  without  a  triiniirh, 
which  consolwl  him  for  these  annoyances.  It  was  decided 
in  hi^h  quarters,  that  williout  opening  the  subject  for  com- 
petition, the  comnuifsiion  for  a  Statue  of  Mr.  Dnitnmond 
should  be  given  to  Ilogan.  In  a  few  days  after  the  above 
date,  the  afl'air  was  decided  ;  and  what  was  b<.*st  of  all.  and 
n  rare  thing  indeed  in  Ilogan's  experience,  the  terms  off'Ted 
were  most  liberal  :  -t'.VX)  in  iiand  ;  £1.HK)  to  be  paid  in  Rome 
when  the  work  should  be  modelled  and  cast  ;  and  the  re- 
maining £500  on  the  arrival  of  the  statue  in  Dublin,  without 
any  expense  to  the  Sculptor,  of  freight,  insurance,  pi^de?tal. 
etc.  The  terms  were  kept  to  the  letter ;  and  for  this  piece  of 

food  fortune  we  are  quite  certain  he  wa.-^  indebted  to  Lord 
lorpeth — "The  gentle  and  unassuming  Lord  Morpeth, 
whom  I  may  lawfully  call  the  king  of  Ireland."  Tlii?  noble- 
man has  ever  been  a  true  friend  to  llogan.  The  artiJt  liw 
often  been  heanl  to  speak  with  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  he  received  from  that  quarter.  He  had  no 
love  for  aristocrats,  very  much  the  contrary.  He  loved 
the  arietocracv  of  (afent,  he  said,  and '  of  goodness, 
and  to  such  a  class  Ijord  Morpeth  belonged.  The  following 
remarks  arc  interesting  :  they  refer  to  what  took  place  »t« 
meeting  of  the  Dnimmond  Committee  : — 

"  Committees  in  general  arc  dilatory  and  difficult  to  pleaM  ;  weiB 
know  that.  Lord  .Morpeth  at  the  head  of  them  met  on  Mi>nd»J 
to  inspect  my  models  of  nrumroond's  monument.  TJie  biut  thfj 
«oem  all  to  agree  upon  as  like,  with  the  exception  that  I  haTe  enno- 
bled his  character  too  much — which  in  their  pretence  I  brooclit 
down  tu  its  proper  standard  iy  a  ftu>  touches  from  me,  in  a  twiDkling. 
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to  (htir  fTTMl  surprise.  His  Lordship  then  expressed  before  me 
Uhi  romnitlM!,  that  the  model  for  the  single  figure  before  them  at 
thit  momeDt,  was  too  graceful  and  too  eloquent  for  the  character  of 
DnuufDond — a  fault  uur  troppo  complimentary  to  me.  You  mu^t 
therefore  infer,  dear  Bcm,  that  I  am  a  century  or  two  before  my  time 
in  this  btnedello  paew  anrora.  They  are  to  meet  next  Thursday  at 
tfarff  o'clock,  to  see  that  my  productions  are  a  little  more  to  the  taste 
of  Ireland,  (tusia  jiiu  nilgare),  upon  which  occasion  I  trust  the  affair 
will  be  jiaita." 

The  colossal  figtire  of  Druininond  was  finislicd  cnrly  in 
ISW.    But  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurrj'  the  artist  gays, 

I  shall  detain  it  in  nty  studio  until  spring  —particularly 
isitcausfs — even  in  Rome — somewhat  of  a  sensation,  alike 
for  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  and  lor  the  sentiment  wliich 
v.  breathes." 

R<::turuing  this  time  by  London,  Hogan  found  liis  old 
friend  Scottowc  "turned  quite  an  Ktiglishnian,"  and  Macliso 

ieenxri  to  <'onclude,  has  taken  the  same  lino  completely  ; 
those  Iri^  boys  were  wise  no  doubt  in  their  geiioratioii. 
Of  Maclise  he  made  the  remark  several  vcars,  Iwforo  on 
String  him  and  his  works  in  Ix)ndon,  that  lie  is  "  making 
bti  o(  money  apparently — is  without  doubt  clovi^r — but 
iK/t  in  the  grand  stv-lc  ;  he  studies  Wilkic  and  the  Dutclt 

Immediately  nflter  his  arrival  in  Rome,  wo  find  Ilogjut 
luird  at  work  on  several  extensive  couimiissions     This  of 
Drummond's  colossal ; — Mr.  Crawford's  statue,  on  which 
he  worke«l  con  amore,  for  he  hml  both  esteem  and  affection 
for  that  worthy  citizen  ; — a  eplendid  monument,  typifying 
the  resnrrection,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ucamish,  another 
dBtinguishedCorkman;— a  beautiful  relievo  to  the  memory 
('f  Miis  Farrdl,  in  which  the  principal  Sgure  romintls  one  of 
& -ketch  fwr  anEtrui-can  Vase— so  eji.<y, graceful  and  llowiug 
the  outlines  of  ilicc  and  figure  ; — a  uasso  relievo  of  the 
-Nativity,  for  Mrs.  Ball,  Lorctto  Convent  ; — another  relievo 
C'ianiissionod  by  J.Maher.M.P. — bustsforLord  Berehaven, 
inJ  Mrs.  Aikcnhcad  of  the  sisters  of  charity  ; — a  group  of 
tiie  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Stanii^laus  for  the  convent  of 
^iila  Lante;— and  lastly,  liord  Cloucurry'e  llibcriiia. 

This  lust  named,  though  one  of  Hogan's  most  admired  ideal 
'furb.inust  be  dismissed  here  without  a  won!  of  description. 
It  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  having  occupied  a  prominent 
I^iition  ill  the  Exhibition  of  1853.  In  the  letter  to  Lord 
'luncurry  last  quoted  alluding  to  this  great  work  then  in 
1  rt'greis,  Hogau  writes  : — 
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••  I  havf  purcha<f  <l  a  block  r)f  marble  for  your  fifrure  of  Uib«mia, 
ao  transparent  and  iniina(-ulat(>  that  one  could  almost  nee  throuich  it 
from  one  side  tu  thb  other.  I  have  been  informed  bj  manj  artiitj 
that  a  block  sui^erinr  to  it  never  entered  Rome.  I  have  men  rou|(h. 
ing  out  Drummond'«  figure,  the  marble  of  which  promises  well,  and 
am  at  present  modelling;  the  coloMal  xtatue  to  the  memory  of  .Mr. 
Crawford,  after  which  I  commenco  instanter  our  beloved  Erin." 

Writing  to  the  eculptor,  and  ulluding  to  his  intcodnl 
visit  to  K^me  the  noble  Ijonlsays,  "  we  snail  have  no  shutB- 
ing  ill  my  coinuiisgion  if  I  like  the  model ;"  and  on  hi*  virit 
tu  tlie  Iri.-«h  nrti.st's  studio  soon  afler,  he  liked  the  niodpl  so 
well,  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  hud  enga^i  d  to  pay,  he 
presented  him  with  a  free  gift  of  fifty  dc>llars.  Later 
we  tind  Loitl  Cloncurry  directing  liogan  to  erect  in  the 
chiircli  of  St.  Isidore,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  estecnuKl  and  nccomplisiied  daughter  of  John  Thilpot 
Cnrran,  who  had  lately  died  at  Rome.  Indeed,  this  worthy 
nobleman  seems  to  have  been  ever  on  the  look  out  for  some 
means  of  doing:  good  service  to  the  great  artist  who  had 
fo  immortalised  him,  in  the  beautifm  group  of  Ilibemia 
and  Cloncurry.  lie  sent  the  sculptor  £2U  to  defray  expenses 
of  removal  of  group  to  the  Exhibition  building  in  1853; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  plainly  sipiified  to  Hogan,  his 
intention  of  having  tlie  magnificent  Ilibemia  erected  on  a 
pedestal,  and  placed  over  his  tomb,  under  the  direction  of 
his  esteemed  friend  the  artist,  who  should  receive  .-t'SOO  for 
carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  Sti'l  further  evidences i)f 
Lonl  Cloncurry's  interest  in  the  well  being  ajid  honour  of 
bis  distinguished  countryman,  shall  be  noticed  as  we  pro- 
ceeil. 

We  must  pass  over  many  interesting  details  to  corae 
to  one  of  Hogan's  great  works : — the  colossal  statue  of 
O'Connell.  ft  was  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  iii 
Ireland,  when  the  Repeal  Association,  in  a  moment  of  eu- 
thusiasm,  determined  that  a  full-length  colossal  statue  of 
the  LilM?ralar,  should  be  executed  by  Hogan,  who  was  then 
in  Dublin.  On  the  2Sth  August,  ISi'.i,  Ilogan  writes  tbat 
he  is  busy  making  a  small  model  for  that  great  work,  which 
is  to  bo  eight  feet  in  height — the  size  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten  feet.  It  was  too  busy  ft  moment  in  the 
Liberator's  life  for  an  artist  to  expect  to  catch  him  easily  for 
so  tame  an  affair  as  a  sitting ;  and  accordingly  we  fimi 
Ilogan  delayed  three  weeks  in  Dublin,  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  bust.    The  /Vgitator  vas 
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al WITS  on  the  move.  The  artist,  however,  made  the  most 
of  bif  opportunities.  Alter  referring  to  a  me<;tinjr  with  tho 
fub-<x)mmittee,  Uogan  writes,  2f>th  Angiist,  1.S4;5 : — 

"  I  have  been  also  a  guest  at  a  dinner  jriven  by  Sir  Joiin  Powor, 
dte  miley  oat  of  Dublin,  and  was  placed  in  a  |io»ition  at  table,  fur 
tlie  rtprf't  purpose  uf  keein^  auil  studying  the  Itead  and  expre■■^il•n 
uf  oar  threat  Liix-ralwr,  on  whicti,  t-vt-r  and  anun,  I  glanced,  during 
thit  night,  an  eajs^le's  eye.  His  mouth  and  ehin  are  really  be.'kutiful, 
bat  his  eyes  are  »uiall — the  form  of  the  fare,  on  account  «f  hia  aj^u 
iDd  morbid  floh,  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  sculptor.  Yet,  on 
tlkf  ubole,  if  he  can  l>e  prevailed  upon  tn  sit  fi>r  uie,  1  am  cnntiili-iit 
ofiucceM,  and  of  making  a  must  perfect  likeness  ;  which  I  mu»t  in 
nniluar  say  has  never  jet  been  accomplished." 

And  then  the  artist  was  with  O'Connell  at  Mullaghniaat. 
What  a  .stndv'  !  The  great  leader,  with  a  nation  ut  i»is  beck, 
and  a  whole  portentous  fiilnrc  before  liim.  In  a  little  diary 
Hojran  writes  that  he  started  for  Mullaglinujst  on  t;undav, 
Ut  October.  184^3,  accompanied  by  certain  membcr-f  of  the 
Hepal  party,  and  arrived  in  l)ublin  about  four  o'clock  on 
M'jaday  morning — travelling  by  "coach  and  four  greys." 
Of  what  had  happened  in  the  interim  there  is  no  note 
whatever.  But  history  reconls  that  through  the  aid  of 
AltcManns,  the  Irish  artist,  tee  have  obtained  the  IrL«h  cup ;" 
wd  that  the  loriii  of  the  suid  "  people's  cap,  is  that  of  tho 
old  Milesian  crown,  to  which  is  added  a  wreath  of  i^haiiii- 
rocks,  interwoven  with  a  white  band,  etc.,  etc." — and  that 
it  was  determined  that  O'Connell  should  be  "crowrcd"  with 
tliii  cap — and  that  O'Connell  said  that  he  would  not  wear 
u,  unless  Ilogan  put  it  on — and  that  llogan,  being  j)r<\*ciit 
»i  tLe  meeting,  was  fain  obliged  to  place  it  on  tho  Libcra- 
^t'i  head. 

The  excitement  which  followed  this  famous  meeting 
iims  to  have  made  the  peace-loving  artist  a  little  nervous: 
specially  after  the  Clontarf  proclamation  he  seems  to  have 
l»f'en  apprehensive  that  the  proceeding  above  alluded  to 
•night  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  himself.  There  may  have 
h«en«oinegrounde  for  uneasiness.  Wc  know,  at  all  events,  that 
he  was  always  under  the  impression  tliat  good  service  had 
o^fn  done  him,  at  this  time,  by  a  friend  in  high  (piaiters, 
*bo  drew  his  pen  over  Ilogau's  name,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  liat  of  pro.-kiribed — knowing  very  well,  he  said,  wiiat 
luiinefA  brought  the  artist  to  that  meeting.  Ilogan  had  a 
gT?at  respect  and  sincere  admirati«m  for  O'CouitcU  ;  but 
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po|Mj|nr  (iimnltf!,  and  all  political  commotion?,  were  tli<>- 
ronfrlily  <liHitai>t«'tul  to  liirn.  It  would  have  bwn  almost  a 
comical  thing  (if  one  could  overlook  the  coDsequenre*).  to 
the  shy.  almost  timid,  artist  gentenccd  to  durance  vile,  m 
accusation  of  having  sought  to  disturb  the  pnhlic  \mee. 
Ilogan,  however,  got  m\'e  to  nonie ;  and  while  advaDcing^ 
inany  other  works,  occupitd  himself  modelling  the  giftWilic 
OConnell.  As  soon  us  the  inodt-l  was  completed,  he  uudiT- 
took  a  journey  to  the  famous  marble  quarries  at  i?arttveai: 
Lore  is  his  own  account : — 

"  I  have  heen  last  month  at  the  cavei  of  Saravezz«,ahout  '260  nilr> 
from  lluitic,  for  the  purpose  uf  fhoiming  a  bl<K-k  of  statuarv  tnvbW 
for  my  /rf<7,  our  ilinstrious  Liberator.  I  have  not  done  y»t  witfc 
thnt  locality,  a*  I  have  to  return  stM>rtly  to  examine  the  block,  pr*- 
vious  to  its  »hi|]m«>nt  for  the  Eternal  City,  l>ecau««  I  inlcoil  to  bait 
tbo  marble  of  his  colos»al  statue  immaculate,  to  resemble  nort 
cloM-ly  his  own  pure  and  noble  heart." 

And  in  a  letter  dated  about  a  month  later,  we  read  :— 

"  I  have  been  at  the  caves  of  .Saravezza  a);&in,  anci  have  purchwed 
a  magnificrnt  blu<k  of  thiit  costly  marble  for  my  Idol'i  coIomL  I 
expert  it  here  shortly;  and  shall  work  on  it  eon  amort," 

It  was  indeed  a  magnilirent  block,  of  an  immense 
^rosezza :  and  llogan  has  told  how,  the  moment  he  Mw 
it  on  the  monnfain  side,  he  was  able  to  perceive  within  the 
rough  contour  of  the  huge  mass,  his  intended  colossal  tigare 
of  the  Liberator.  It  seemed  as  if  conceale<l  fnim  ail  ejtf 
but  his  own,  within  the  vast  block,  just  hewn  Irom  lb? 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  When  pnr^ato,  that  is,  cleane*! 
from  the  worthless  portions,  it  was  shipped  for  Rome.  Tbf 
immense  mass  was  dragged  from  the  Ripa  Grande,  on 
the  Tiber,  through  the  city  by  a  long  train  of  o\cn.  tnd 
representations  were  actually  made  to  Ilogan  aljout  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  streets,  by  dragging  over  them  m 
weighty  a  mass.  Ilogan  hod  to  make  an  addition  to  hi« 
studio,  to  enable  him  to  execute  this  statue  ;  he  took  another 
adjoining  apartment  of  Canova's  range  of  studii.  bn»k? 
open  a  door  between  it  and  his  old  quarters,  an«l  htid  toinaie 
a  breach  in  the  outer  wall  to  get  in  the  gigantic  block. 

The  progToas  of  the  work  wa.<  walciied  w^ith  great  interret. 
both  by  Uogan's  friends  and  by  the  lovers  of  art,  at  that 
titnc  sojourning  in  the  city  oi"  art.*.  The  corre-qiondent 
of  the  Art  Journal,  taking  notes,  which  indeed  may  be  truly 
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called  not^s  of  admiration,  of  tho  Hibeniia  just  (iiiidiied, 
alladw  to  the  O'Connell,  "  a  jfraud  figure,"  then  in  pro- 
;  (estifiea  that  the  likencsd  is  striking,  and  that  "  U0  a 
work  of  art,  it  will  add  murh  to  tho  arti.st'8  fanjc."  The 
Reviewer  then  goes  on  to  eay,  that,  "  The  marble,  for  its 
siv'.  is  of  most  oxtraordinary  quality  ;  its  colour  is  beautil'ul, 
and  without  a  ppock,  and  so  hard,  that,  as  they  chi^td  it,  it 
riiips  like  a  bell." 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who,  thougii  he  luvcd 
not  the  hero,  must  for  all  that  do  ample  juatice  to  thia  tri- 
umfib  of  art : — 

"John  Hogkn's  coIossaI  sUtue  of  O'Connell  ii  in  k  similar  itmta  of 

forw»r<lne»».  This  tremendoU!<  figure,  twelve  ft-et  in  vertical  height, 
Wfti  from  a  «potle«a  block  of  white  Saravezza  marble  proilucef  an 
(fffCt  (tpile  of  evert  reniiiM»cence  wnneoteJ  with  the  iniiiviJual  re- 
pre*emn))of  unmixed  and  unaffi'cted  grandeur.  Dignity  of  attitudf, 
cotiKiousnes*  of  power,  and  indomitable  energy  are  in  the  extended 
arm  and  protruded  leg  of  the  orator.  There  it  a  slight  shadow  of 
»a.lnH«  with  a  half  supressed  twinkle  of  roguery  perceptible  in  the. 
countenance.  It  is  the  very  image  of  the  man.  The  gigautic  foldi 
cf  th*  broadly  flung  mantle  arc  in  the  boldc>t  stylo  nf  mD^terly  art, 
•Oil  there  »tanJs  no  pedestal  in  the  British  Islands  bcarini;  a  xtutuf  in 
marble  of  such  dimensions  at  all  approaching  the  merit  of  this  work, 
•  production  of  uniuistaUi-iihle  native  irenius  which  is  uuderslood  to 
be  ordered  by  the  managers  of  C'oneil  ation  Hall.  If  ihej  tliu-  rt- 
p*D(kd  ail  tlie  funds  levied  from  the  dupt-d  inuliitu<le  none  would 
cavil  tt  their  extortion,  for  wht^n  all  the  br.iwler*  will  be  silent  in 
Ibfir  graves  and  the  follies  of  the  present  hour  forgotten,  this  proud 
t&oriument  of  well  directed  patriotism  will  yet  gladden  the  eyes  of 
millions."* 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  magnificent  work,  portrait 
aiiJ  ideal  at  once,  was  greete<l  with  its  meed  of  adminttioii, 
nlKjn  Hogan  brought  it  over  to  hi.s  native  land.  Never- 
theless, not  knowing  perhaps  what  to  do  with  so  ^reat  a 
treasure,  they  stowed  it  awav  into  the  ob.senrity  of  th.*  ntiw 
walled  up  llall  of  the  Royal  l^xchangc — a  proceeding  soiiie- 
wUt  like  enshrining  the  Portland  va.^e  in  one's  dingy  back 

O".  The  civic  magnates  ining  and  outing  during  oflicc 
-  .  and  the  worried  clerks  of  tlie  Paving  IJoanI  in  tlieir 
reluctant  morning  entrance,  and  hurried  evening  retreat, 
may  cast  a  glance  that  way,  with  a  finding,  more  or  loss 
apprcciatory  of  art  or  patriotism.  But  the  ma.ss  of  the 
Dublin  population  never  have  their  eyea  rejoiced  by  so  line 


*  "  Facta  and  figure*  from  Ilalji"  by  Don  Jeremy  Savjnarola. 
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a  sijrht  ;  neither,  if  they  do  know  ativthintf  of  theexiiteiicc, 
or  hical  Imliitntion  of  that  j^ent  colossal,  ia  it  otbcnvi*e 
than  in  a  traditionary  sort  of  way.  If  llogan,  hovrcviT, 
had  tor(»ot  his  hero,  and  his  people,  and  had  thou<rht  only 
of  f?ratifyiiig  per^nal,  not  to  say  artii^lic  vanity,  he  could 
not  have  niunajjed  bettor  than  to  select  iust  that  situation 
for  his  two  beantiful  works.  O'CouncU  and  Drnmmoud  stand 
in  company  with  protluetions  of  the  chisels  of  i?uiith  and 
Chantrey.  The  Lnglishnian's  "  Grattan"  is  thurst  into  a 
corner,  and  lo(d;s  more  dead  than  alive — with  hollow  eyes, 
passionless  attitude,  a  cold  unmeaning  band  laid  tiat  upon 
a  parchment,  and  a  heavy,  rigid,  folded  cloak,  needlessly 
weighing  him  down,  'fhc  tigure  of  "  Lncaa"  is  full  of 
animation,  but  it  is  the  animation  of  the  dancing  Dervis— 
the  face  is  puckered  and  wrinkled  with  excitement,  the  veins 
start  out  of  the  hands,  every  button  is  accurate,  every  rutile 
is  "  nuide  up"  in  the  nicest  style,  and  the  whole  tignre  is 
poised,  with  wonderful  adnntncjis,  on  three  toes.*  How 
different  the  two  stately,  noble,  life-like  figures  in  the  op- 
posite dark  corners  I  t'he  grand  sweep  of  OConneir  8  ann, 
the  nervous  energetic  retentw  of  Drummond's  action,  are 
testimony  enough  of  llogaTi's  genius  and  success. 

It  is  we  think  rather  generally  believed,  that  this  colossal 
figure  ol  O'Connell  was  not  paid  for.  The  impression  i* 
unfounded,  in  one  sense.  The  statue  was  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  bond,  llogan  received  .-Cl.tjtX)  for  the  coniniii- 
sion.  The  price  commonly  received  by  English  artists  fur 
a  colossal  figure  is  JiJS.tXMJ.  As  people  here  seem  to  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  enonnous  expenses  a  sculptor  has 
to  undergo  in  bringing  a  work  of  the  chisel  to  perfection, 
we  shall  pfive  the  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by  Ilogan, 
iK'fore  that  great  colossus  was  placed,  a  perfect  work  ot  art, 
in  the  place  of  ita  (we  shouhl  still  hojie,  temporary)  desti- 


•  A  writer  in  the  The  CUiz'n  (Dec.  1840),  makes  the  fullowiog 
excellent  reniarko  wlien  &lliiilinK  tii  this  statue: — "  Its  «lcfecti  belong 
to  t(iO  style  whidi  was  then  in  vopiio  everywhere,  hut  e»(>eciallT  in 
France  ;  its  merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.  It  was  tlarini;  enoogb  in 
a  mere  Irishman,  to  think  of  modt-lling  a  statue  at  all  -.  Int  had 
Smith  been  guiltv  of  the  further  insolence  of  forming  a  design  upon 
his  own  pure  ideas  nf  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he  kuew  that  be 
prol>ablv  wou!<l  have  been  o^tenlj'  reviled  and  scofled  down.* 
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nation.  The  ifems  arc  found  in  Mogan's  book  of  receipts 
uriil  I'xpeniliture,  a  f)Ook  k«>pt  with  a  regularity  and  neatiteda 
worthy  of  a  merchant's  office. 

s.  b. 

1843,  8th  July. — The  marble,  including  the  carriage  to 

Rome,  cost  ...  ...  ...  ...  »«9  5 

lOih  Aufru-it  to  5th  April,  1846. — Labour  in  roughing 

out  the  block  ...  ...  ...  ...  422  23 

I^,  Febroarv  14th  April.— Finer  Work  on  the  sUtue  208  1 1 

KeLruiiry  lOth'.— Work  on  Plinth  ...  ...  2i  24 


Srii<li  I. 543  04 
which  is  lU'arlv  X:i.'jO 

£(peo«es.  Freight  and  Insurance  £147  8<.  8<1.  iu  all  about  £M)0 

Keccivkd. 

1643.  3rd  October   ...  £250  0  0 

13th  Do   150  0  U 

1«45,  Feb.  1 3th       ...  500  0  0 

IMC,  3rd  Nov   7<X)  0  0  for  balance  due  in  full. 
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When  we  consider  then-fore  that  this  figure  of  the  Liber- 
ator cost  the  artist  two  journeys  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  one 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  model,  the  otlicr  for  placing 
tbe  figure — two  journeys  to  the  caves  of  rtariivczxa,  repre- 
«^ting  about  a  thousand  miles,  without  aid  of  railway — 
an  increased  rent  of  studio — and  his  own  labour  ol  nearly 
iLn-e  years,  it  is  eosv  to  perceive  that  the  not  profit  of  ilio 
comuiisbiori  can  harJiy  have  paid  for  bread  lor  his  family, 
while  the  work  was  in  progress.  We  in  Irt'land  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  give  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  statue.  Ia  I 
m  ntlect  a  little  on  what  it  costs  to  create  such,  out  of  a  rude 
Uijck,  hewn  from  the  mountain  side,  llogan  seldom  calcu- 
lated nicely  in  his  own  favour,  lie  set  to  work  in  a  generous 
tajliion.  sparing  no  expense.  His  goo<i  fortune  in  these 
fplendid  blocks  of  marble,  which  should  rather  we  think  be 
put  duwu  to  the  account  of  his  extreme  care  and  tcnitiny, 
"us  the  wonder  aud  envy  of  other  artists.  Danntcki-r's 
Ariadne  is  speckled  over,  as  some  one  says,  like  a  J>tilt<)n 
••k-ese  :  Canova's  Venus  ha.«  a  black  lineucro?.'*  the  bo.soni ; 
luany  of  Thorwaldsin'.s  statues  are  in  a  bluish  grey  uuirble, 
wliicli  gives  them,  we  arc  told,  a  chilly,  frosl-bilten  air. 
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T5iit  tlie  material  llopiui  worknl  in  is  imtnacufate  indeed. 
Fiiidingihattlicenonnoua  block  lor  O'ConuclI  would  admit  of 
it,  the  arlift  cut  iho  tigiiro  lully  two  feet  higher  than  was 
proposed.  Certain  friends  of  ni!<.  knowing  well  ihrt  every 
additional  inch,  ooi^t  ^onicthing  in  the  material  itself,  aj 
well  as  in  the  workmanship,  wi^h^  d  him  to  repreHcnt  thi^ 
fact.  In  what  form  the  application  was  made  for  additiou&l 
payment  we  are  not  awure.  but  it  was  completely  unsurcw- 
till.  It  waa  not  inserted  in  the  '*  bond '  that  the  figure 
should  be  enlarged,  consequently  the  fact  of  its  being  w 
was  ignored  in  the  fcttlemenl.  Famine  times  had  come 
too,  and  disposable  resources  were  needed  for  other  calls. 

To  .show  what  u  centre  of  attraction,  to  Iribhmen  as  well 
a.s  foreigners,  Hogan's  studio  had  now  become,  we  take  a  tine 
pos.«<iige  from  a  work  already  quote<l . — • 

"The  rumoured  ditnise  of  Mr.  O'Contipll  raitrt]  a  (light  ri|>> 
pie  un  the  turfact*  of  societv  herr,  and  the  principal  eflici  mu  to 
attract  visitors  to  Hogan's  »tudio,  fur  a  ((lance  at  thv  eoloM»l  inodrl 
of  the  ittatiir,  now  placed  in  the  ])uhlin  Exchange.    The  L<calf 
which  forma  this)  ^cul|lt<l^'s  workshop,  (once  tciianlcd  b>  Canott) 
prc>ent»  jutt  now  w  hat  uinv  he  ternjed  a  sort  of  Hibernian  NVitlbdla- 
Thcrc  ktandi  the  tainted  vfUgy  of  the  liite  Bithop  Dovic,  iiuplorioK 
divine  ineruv  on  a  »uppliant  figure  of  ill  treated  Erin,  the  riKbl  of 
whd^e  children  to  K>riilizcd  relief  he  argued  in  vain  ;  the  toice  uf 
hollow  turbulence,  alas  !  prevailed  over  the  honest  accents  of  him 
«ho»e  crozier  whilom    (wajed    "  Kildare'a  holy  •brine.'* — Tber* 
stands  the  statue  of  Druminond,  who  first  directed  the  energie*  uf 
Dublin  Cu.stle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  neglected  pea.«aiitry.  There 
beams  the  mild  and  kindly  countenance  of  Archbishop  Murr>«, 
ever  averse  to  eccle.->iaMical  strife,  and  the  anseeailv  exhibitions  of 
political  churchmen.    Again  the  allegoric  figure  of  Erin  clasps  in 
iond  unbrace  the  bu^t  of  her  aged  patriot,  C'loneurry.  Closest 
Land,  in  a  spacious  monumental  b.asrelief,  ^i^hop  Drinklev,  of  Ch'jue. 
rests  one  hand  on  the  celestial  ^lobe,  while  with  the  other  he  turns 
over  the  pa^'es  of  holy  writ.    From  a'lothir  quarter  the  bust  of 
Father  Mathew  looks  forth  redolent  of  Christian  phiUnthropv ;  on 
the  same  shelf  is  seen  the  mirthful  brow  of  Father  I'rout.  Ton 
Steele  himself  has  a  niche  in  this  Irish  temple  of  celebrity,  and  truly 
Somehow, the  cranium  of  the  "  head  pacificutur,"  seems  ideiit:lii-d  «ith 
the  reading  of  the  riot  act.     The  late  venerable  Mr.  Beamish,  of 
Cork,  a.s  well  as  hi^  meritorious  partner,  Willium  Crawford,  boih 
models  to  any  mercantile  community,  have  their  representative*  here, 
with  several  Murphie.*)  from  that  city,  worthy  men  and  knowledgable 
in  their  generation    •    •    •    Jugt  at  present,  the  sculptor  is  en- 
gaged on  a  vast  design,  a  tepulchral  alto-relievo  to  the  memory  of 
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!h«  tftK-  Peter  I'lji  .  i  :;.  t  ,e  i;iui  liU-  l  founder  of  the  Irish 
Agriraltand  Soeieliu,  who  ^inw  tor  the  first  time,  a  prattioal 
dirtetiMtt  to  the  ipiRt  of  a^^^^cintion,  long  itiiplipij  in  Ir«land  to  inrvt- 
oooniUn  pUjpoMf,  or  the  ^t-lti-^h  «gf^raii<li»einent  of  iodividual 
■olbitiim  Tne  form  of  the  deoeuscd  worthj  is  accuratoljTt  Jtt 
}d«kl!v  poartniyed.  lie  haa  iikllen  in  the  midst  of  hia  favorita  panuita. 
The  plaagh  Is 'alongside  th«  iutiy  of  th«  dtfurtei  himbiuiainao;  • 
AbepMrd'a  dog  guarding  U»  foat,  nblla  tbo  g»oina  of  afriealture 
(Tovofd  with  emn  of  enm,  proMnts  »  palm  branch  trmn  bLotc  tw  chw 
rotary  of  f<iod. creating  industry." 

A?  tbc  original  casts  of  their  works  are  always  prfHorvod 
by  Sculptors,  ihoir  stuilii  an;  generally  places  of  eoii.si- 
'i-mblo  interest.    In  Rome  they  are  the  common  report  of 
all  tnTelkrs,  litenrpr  people,  and  persons  of  tmte.  tsoi 
nroch  ititrodacdon  is  required,  as  rc«>pprtablo  persotia  on 
in^sert'iiti:  :hcir  cardd  aro  invariably  aflrnitted,  thc<  privilege 
«iug  but  rarely  abnaed  bjr  idlers.    If  the  artist  biiudclf 
«  not  occupied  with  his  lMnf(  models  or  attteis,  he 
gc'iitrally  recinvr-i  Iii-i  vL-itorj,  uihI  <  ither  accompanies 
ti.(tm  or,  at  koit,  gives  them  perfect  liberty  to  iii<»pect  hia 
works.    Among  the  Tisitora  at  Hogans  studio  were 
oficn  to  be  seen  a  group  of  Iritsli  student.-*,  from  the  cele- 
Imled  National  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Isidore,  or  from 
fk'  Irish  .'Vtigitstinian  House  of  Santa  Maria  in  Post«Tula; 
or  of  Irish  Dominicans  from  Sun  Clemonte.    S'u  lonts 
fnjin  the  Irish  Secular  College  of  St.  Agatha  aha  luiiud 
an  occasional  moment  from  their  harder  application  to 
drot)  into  their  countryman's  studio,  where  the  majestic 
fiirnre  of  a  Dr.  Doyle,  or  of  an  O'Connell,  or  a  beanteous 
r-'prtMentation  in  allegfiry  of  their  beloved  country,  or  the 
btut  of  a  Matbeir,  or  a  Mac  Namara,  or  of  some  countryman 
whose  name  was  (inniliar,  met  their  eyes.    His  Grace  the 
MrjjtRev.  Dr.  Culien,  wlir-ii  rivii.Ii'ut  of  tli(>  Iri.-ih  College, 
wbich  attained  so  high  a  character  and  so  importaut  a 
position  tinder  bis  (b^t^ng  care,  sometimes  endearonred 
t"  steal  a  moment  from  his  ardiioii.^  duties  to  look  in  at 
Hog-ju's  jjtudio,  and  all  the  Irish  prelates  and  cleigy  in 
tlieir  visits  to  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  df 
Christianity  and  of  art.  honored  the  Irish  arti.-it's  studio 
''^:th  more  than  a  passing  glance.    Among  the  di~liti- 
L'lii^Iiod  Irish  Ecclesiastics  who  did  not  c<intiiie  themselves 
t'j  the  lriondl\'  visit  and  the  respectful  salutation,  but  who 
wideavourcd  besides  to  encourage  native  art  by  wlmtever 
tmonnt  of  patronage  tros  within  their  power,  wo  abouhl 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  Ritrlit  Uov.  Dr.  Mullock,  tk 
jirescnt  Uifihop  ot'  Xt  wroundliiuil.  During  hia  lon^  resi- 
dence in  Roino,  and  repeated  visits  there,  wlielher  as  an 
htnnblo,  hftrfthead»'d  Fmnriscan  friar,  or  as  a  niitred 
dirrnitary  of  the  Cliurch,  this  euiinent  man  was  a  constunl 
hahitue  of  our  countrvmaii's  studio.  It  in  hard  to  say 
wliether  patriotism  or  love  of  art,  hotli  chanicterislic  fLrlingi 
ol  Dr.  MuUork's  mind,  were  uppermost  in  their  intluence 
on  those  occasions  ;  but  when  raised  to  the  Episcopal  dig- 
nity, and  with  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  gladly  entrustd 
several  valuable  comuussions  to  our  artist. 

Ilesides  those  already  mentioried  as  friends  and  patrons 
of  Ilogan,  we  might  mention  a  few  more,  who.  in  their 
dealings  with  llogiiu,  were  considerate  and  liberal — ainous' 
them  the  O'Farrell  family  of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Rcdingtonaua 
Mrs.  Purc.ll. 

But  of  all  people  on  earth  the  Irish  are — we  will  not 
f;\v  the  least  national — but,  at  all  events,  the  least  exclusive 
iu  their  patronage  of  art.  Uence,  while  Engliihm<'n 
flocked  to  the  studii  of  Gibson,  or  Theed,  or  Wyatt,  with 
their  commissions ;  and  Scotchmen  gath<'red  round  Mac- 
donuld;  and  Americans  kept  the  chisel  of  their  couniryuiau 
Crawford  occupied ;  and  Frenchmeti,  Prussians,  Spaniards, 
and  Italiatis,  were  sure  to  bestow  all  their  patronage  on 
the  rejiresentatives  of  their  respective  nations  among  the 
artists  of  Rome;  Irishmen,  generally  stingy  and  circum- 
spect in  ginng  any  patronage  to  an  art  so  exf)en?ive  as 
sculpture,  very  frecpiently  carried  their  commissions  to  the 
more  fashionable  studii  of  the  Engli.Hhmen.  or  the  more 
economical  ones  of  the  Italians.  AVith  liogan  they  too 
oHen  drove  a  hani  bargain  ;  and  too  often,  we  fear,  the  hard 
labour  with  the  chisel,  which  the  scarpellino  should  have 
bcfu  performing  for  his  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  was  done 
by  the  artist  himself,  in  those  early  mornings  we  have 
referred  to,  in  llogan's  studio,  more  from  j)ecuniarv  tl'S" 
from  artistic  necessity.  It  was  oflen  doubtful  whetncrthe 
artist  or  the  tradesman  were  the  .better  paid  of  the  two  on 
Ihiisc  works.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  Uogtn  * 
public  commissions  in  which  this  was  more  esjxK'ialiy  iho 
case — in  which,  in  fact,  it  was  impos^sible  for  him  topay 
the  common  workmen  that  were  necessary,  and  inwiiiclilic 
was  thercfere  obliged  to  perform  the  most  davish  drudgery 
himself. 


JOUN  BoGAX. 


The  complaint  of  being  "  infernally  cut  down  "  did  not 
apply  exclusively  to  IrisLnien,  for  we  come  ocru«ionally 
oil  s  note  which  shows  that  certain  rich  English  hankers  and 
merchants  w^ere  not  over  liberal.  The  innny  instanrcs 
whith  have  come  under  our  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
Uu^n  was  defrauded  by  certain  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  thi'ir  "  individual  capacity,"  we  forbear  to  mention. 
Tiie  chronicle  would  be  a  rather  tcandalous  one — and,  us 
It  hof  been  remarked,  there  is  opportunity  now  aHordcd  of 
making  restitution. 

•In  spite,  however,  of  the  serious  drawbacks  alluded  to, 
Hogan's  life  in  Rome  was  a  happy  one.  Ho  j)0S8e99ed,  to 
iise  Thomas  Cnrlyle's  forcible  expression,  "  perennial  firo- 
pruof  joys,  nainely,  emoloyments :  "  he  eiij()y»'il  an  hon- 
'tnnbie  reputation,  and  his  family  was  growing  up  in 
bcalth  nud  peace  about  him.  lie  has  been  heiuni  to  say 
tiiat  he  wanted  nothing  in  Rome.  But  the  disastrous 
Revolution  waa  at  hand,  and  in  the  condict  and  wrong 
■ioiog  of  that  time,  the  peaceful  artist  must  bo  torn  from 
iu4  quiet  and  his  work  and  suffer  with  the  rest. 

The  Roman  lievolution  forms  a  gloomy  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Hogan.  Among  the  many  evils  of  which  it  waa 
tbe  cause,  we  must  ever  reckon  this  one— that  it  drove 
Uogan  to  a  liomc  where  he  waa  neglected.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  people,  perhaps  through  ill  feeling,  per- 
haps in  mere  idle  talk,  spread  tlie  rumour  that  llogan  had 
been  implicated  in  the  Revolution,  and  was,  therefore, 
obUged  to  tly  from  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Trium- 
vinte.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  artist's 
character  would  be  apt  to  smile  at  such  a  statement,  if  its 
muchievous  tendency  had  not  been  eumil  to  its  injustice  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  injurious  to  llogan's  interests  as 
well  ie  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The  Civic  Guard  was 
cnnjlled  in  1  j'47  by  the  Pope's  own  govcmraont.  llogan, 
«  Roman  citizen  by  his  marriage,  as  well  as  by  a  residence 
of  twenty-four  years  in  the  Eternal  City,  was  enrolled  witli 
tbe  rest.'  Ills  talents  had  beeii  employed  in  the  service  of 
Higion,  and  of  patriotism ;  it  did  not  cost  him  much  now 
to  «rve  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  who?e  character  he 
lield  in  such  reverential  estimation.  The  following  pa-;sag»'.^ 
from  a  letter  to  liOrd  t'lmicurry,  explain  his  sentiments 
and  his  position  at  this  lime  : — 
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156  Via  dc  Dubuino.  Roma,  October  12,  IS47. 

My  Lord, 

Wliat  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  once  e  per  sempre  qnitt 
citv  ;  WL-  arc  all  turn«d  soldiers.  Nothing  is  heard  or  %tin  trom 
morning  'lill  night  hut  drums  and  trumpets,  drilling,  manccuTrin^ 
and  mount in({  guard.  Their  munturu  iit  pcculiarlv  martial,  mhI 
grraeeful  nitlial,  espvcially  the  helrael,  vhico  is  eascntiallj  Kuoun. 
*Vt<  niustt-T  a  cunsiderable  force  in  the  Eternal  City,  being  upwknlt 
of  20,U00  on  the  roll.  I  must  siiv  that  Kume,  during  ni\  dimura, 
wa»  never  »o  free  from  crime  as  it  is  at  this  period,  owing  p>>rhips  to 
the  vigilance  of  tho  civic  guard.  Pius  the  Ninth  is  most  de*erv»dlj 
beloved  by  the  people,  for  the  many  ju»t  acts  of  hi>  public  lifr,  m 
well  as  for  the  cuuntleu  judicious  regulations  enforced  by  him  sioct 
the  memorable  day  which  placed  the  Pontifical  Tiara  on  bis  brow. 

Iti  ITognn's  accotint-book  we  find  entered,  December, 
1847,  the  charges  for  "  Mon/ura  per  la  (iuardia  civile.  " 

A  year  later  we  find  a  diflerent  and  a  most  disastrous  pros- 
pect. Uogan.thoughnotunwillingto  servo  in  the  Civic  Guard, 
had  a  very  decided  objection  to  take  rank  in  tlie  O'uardia 
NazionaU.  That  was  a  very  different  affair,  and  was  or- 
ganised for  a  far  otiier  purpose.  When,  in  the  course  of 
events  it  became  likely  that  he  was  in  danger  of  bt-iiig 
enrolled,  he  left  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  retired  to  Carrani. 
there  to  wait  until  snch  a  time  as  he  might  safely  return 
to  his  busy  artist  life.  Unfortunately  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  retreat  too  soon.  It  was  hard  to  be  patient  when 
his  studio  was  full  of  workmen,  his  daily  bread  depending 
upon  the  speedy  completion  of  his  numerous  comuiid- 
sions,  and  his  children  hostages  in  the  terror-stricken  city, 
lie  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome  than  he  was  seized 
and  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard.  In  a  later  letter  to 
Lonl  Cloncurry  we  find  tho  following  passage,  in  which 
allusion  is  likewise  made  to  the  direful  condition  of  IrtW 
at  tliat  time  : — 

Borne,  October  4tb,  I8M. 

My  Lord, 

1  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  to  your  Lor^ 
ship  anything  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  or  Italy  in  geii»r»l, 
you  probably  will  not  onljr  hear  of  the  pa^t,  but  ereu  forthcumikf 
event!  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  hnnis.  One  thing  I  must  say.  thnt  throu^b* 
out  this  land,  although  a  prey  to  war,  anarchy,  anil  bluodsheJ,  not  • 
single  human  l>eing  has  been  known  to  die  of  w.-mt ;  brraJ  hsvinf 
been  carefully  supplied  by  the  different  States  to  those  in  need  of  it- 
Alas  !  huw  diflt-rent  is  the  lot  of  Italy  when  placed  in  juita  pofitioa 
with  our  own  distracted  and  impoverished  country  where  roillioii 
now  expire  annually,  for  want  of  food  and  mnncanta  of  labour;  9»J 
God,  in  his  mercy,  send  us  better  days,  and  belter  prospects. 
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Every  man  found  within  tlif  walls  of  the  city  durinp  the 
fiicge  v!ii  of  course  conipclleil  to  (K'ur  arum  in  some  shape  or 
oilier;  but  while  the  fighting  men  were  sent  to  thi-  wnll.s 
and  the  out-p4ist«,  the  revolutionary  government  conlt'nf*><i 
itrelf  with  tliniating  mu^ketH  into  the  hands  of  unwarliko 
artists,  and  other  profc^ional  men,  and  making  thum  do 
police  duty  in  tlie  streets.  Such  was  llopan's  fate  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  hia  fellow  residentu  within  the  walls 
uf  Rome;  and  the  half  duletnl,  half  comic  looks  which  he 
iiiust  have  exchanged  with  his  friends  Tcnerani,  or  Fabris, 
UiJ  the  rest  of  iheui — hia  fellow  members  of  8t.  Luke's 
and  ihe  I'anthonn — &a  they  met  on  patrol  in  (he  Con»o, 
must  have  atforded  a  kind  of  grim  amusement.  Jhit  who 
would  call  this  dire  neceseity  to  which  he  wa«  subjected, 
an  implication  in  the  revolution? 

.\mong  the  scenes  of  the  period  which  he  used  to  describe 
one  in  wiiich  he  a^distea  to  protect  (he  I'ope  from  (he 
prvsjure  of  the  multitude  in  one  of  those  ebulitiona  of 
]"^pniar  enthusiasm  of  which  the  benignant  Fins  was 
tbe  object  firevioue  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The 
Xalional  (Juards  among  whom  Hogaii  was  obliged  to  art, 
f'.'rmed  a  line,  and  holding  their  iiiuakets  with  fixed  bavo- 
tift*  high  against  the  wall  near  which  they  stood,  they  thus 
coMtnicted  a  galler}'  through  which  the  t^overeign  Pontiff 
Til*  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  escape  from  the  crowd  of 
la  too  cnthusiaj^tic  and  too  tickle  sulijects. 

Our  countryman  used  also  toll  how  during  the  siege  a 
brother  artist  tied  to  him  in  the  utmost  dismay,  telling  him 
that  a  cannon  ball  had  just  perforate<i  the  wall  of  his  apart- 
ni'mt  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bed  in  which  ho  was  lying. 
It  13  easy  to  conceive  how  little  sense  of  security  could 
bare  been  felt  in  Rome  under  such  circumstances.  The 
pins  thundered  away  almost  incessantly,  and  it  was  ditfictilt 
to  obtain  a  few  hours  rest  even  during  the  night.  The 
Jtreetu  were  entirely  deserted  except  when  parties  of  anned 
men  marched  by,  or  mobs  of  sanguinary  Trasteverini 
paiied  alonj^  with  frantic  shouts  and  gestures. 

To  one  ot  llogan's  character  such  scenes  were  simply 
appalling,  quite  unredeemed  by  any  illusion.  The  incon- 
venience cau.sed  to  himself  wa.*?  very  serious.  His  n\cn 
iiwd  to  be  called  out  of  his  studio,  at  first  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  much  oOener  when  the  terror  and  confu- 
sion increased ;  and  on  these  occusions  he  wa.-*  obliged  to 
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support  them  while  on  duty.  He  himself  sceins  lo  have 
escaped  on  tho  whole  very  well,  and  not  to  have  been  very 
oftou  required  to  mount  guard  in  the  streets,  though  the 
fear  of  being  called  out  was  always  unpleasantly  before 
him. 

In  spite  of  all,  even  tho  occasional  withdrawal  of  his 
men,  the  work  in  his  studio  seome  to  have  been  scarcely 
interrupted  for  a  dav  during  this  fearful  lime.  From 
December  17th,  1847,  to  August  25lh,  1849,  he  was 
busily  and  anxiously  engaged  on  the  following  works : — 
Monuments  to  Rev.  Jiistin  Foley  Mac  Namara— Miss 
Curran — P.  Purcell ;  a  Baa  relief  of  the  TransfigTiration : 
and  two  Angels  for  Mrs.  Ball.  Of  the  work  done  on  all  of 
these  there  is  an  entry  in  his  account  book  almost  every 
day  between  the  dates  quofetl  above.  Bui  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  work  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  so  thunder-charged  an 
atmosphere,  and  Ilogan  being  entirely  without  sympathy 
with  the  excitement  and  desperation  of  the  time,  found  no 
relief  on  any  side. 

Our  countryman  was  no  politician.  He  loved  his  own 
country  well,  and  his  sentiments  were  those  of  a  free  and 
generous  heart ;  but  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing 
about  political  systems.  Ho  was  no  republican.  Tlie 
plots,  and  schemes,  and  blood -sheddings  of  foreign  revolu- 
tions were  abhorrent  to  hia  really  innocent  mind.  He  h.nd 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
fined to  hia  art.  Outside  that  he  was  timorous  in  the 
extreme.  Beyond  his  art  he  scarcely  ventured  to  form  an 
opinion.  Ollcn  while  repudiating  the  idea  that  lie  was  ini- 
piicatcd  in  the  Mazzini  revolution  has  ho  exclaimed  to 
friends  ; — "  My  God !  I  am  a  poor  artist ;  I  am  no  politi- 
cian, and  I  never  waa  !"  But  although  none  of  the  sin  and 
blood  of  the  revolution  of  1848  has  stained  the  soul  of 
Hogan,  that  ill-omened  event  was  a  source  of  mnch  inij- 
fortune  lo  him  and  to  his  family.  When  that  diabolical 
conspiracy  against  God  and  man  broke  out  in  Rome,  the 
doom  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  sealed  for  ever. 
Art  as  well  as  religion  was  driven  from  it«  shrine.  With 
the  I'apal  government  Hod  the  patrons  of  art.  and  Vandal- 
ism and  .\theism  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  thunders 
of  the  French  artillery,  and  the  tumbling  of  hoiuw 
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bv  cannon  f-alL<  in  tliecentre  of  the  city,honlly  made  thingfg 
i"^fref,  at  least  to  the  luind  of  an  arti/t. 

for  a  long  lime  nff*'r  the  siege  the  state  of  Rome  wua 
melaDcholy  in  the  extreme  It  was  doubtful  when  tlie 
Tope  could  return:  whether  another  outbreak  would  not 
t4ke  place ;  or  whether  the  French  rcpublicuns  who  had 
fi'D'jumd  could  be  relied  on  in  the  cause  of  onlcr.  Some 
thought  they  never  would  see  a  sculptor's  studio  tigain 
liourish  in  Kome.  In  all  periods  of  public  gloom  we  t»ce 
ptHjjilc  thus  yielding  to  despondency,  and  llogan  wan  only 
uoe  of  many  who  felt  so. 

It  is  little  wonder  if  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  fracas 
and  hopeless  scene  of  strife  and  destruction,  our  Irish  artist 
ftiould  turn  his  longing  thoughts  towards  his  native  land— 
waanls  the  country  which  ought  to  be  his  home.  This 
Uogan's  misfortune.  It  was,  however,  no  new 
'hcin;rht  «ith  him.  He  had  often  expressed  his  deter- 
tnination  to  have  his  children  educated  in  Ireland.  They 
mujt  not  be  foreign,  not  even  Roman  in  character  and 
aiajiner,  they  must  be  thoroughly  Irish,  as  their  father 
«iiJ.  Seven  yean  earlier  he  had  snoken  of  his  resolution 
I')  iettle  ultimately  in  Dublin,  ^iow  many  things  mudo 
it  convenient  to  make  the  contemplated  change.  Hut 
II  waa  an  evil  day  when  he  left  a  country  to  whoso 
(limate  and  manners  he  had  long  been  naturalized ;  in 
which  it  i»  easier  than  elsewhere  to  support  a  family  upon 
linuted  means  ;  and  where,  as  in  questions  of  art  the  mind 
nalorally  turns  to  Home,  patronage  would  have  more  surely 
Kiand  him.  In  very  truth  it  was  an  evil  day  when 
Uopn  stowed  away  among  the  casta  of  his  great  works 
jafli  articles  of  property  as  he  did  not  care  to  remove 
from  Rome,  and  giving  the  key  of  his  studio  to  his  good 
friend  Qiovaimi  Henzoni,  turned  his  back  on  the  beloved 
fwcmd  home,  and  led  his  wife  and  young  Italian  children 
'0  that  far  off.  cold,  and  cruel  motherland. 

Hugan  camo  amongst  as  in  the  character  of  a  great 
irjisl ;  and  moreover  with  the  distinction  of  being,  as  wo 
»i'l  before,  the  great  Irish  artist.  Among  many  who  re- 
ceive honour  even  now  in  other  lands,  and  whose  talents 
pUce  them  in  the  highest  class  of  artists,  are  Irish  names 
not  a  few ;  but  it  is  curious  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
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designated  an  Irish  artist.     Why  /     For  the  very  good 
rpason  we  think,  which  mode  a  Frcncli  writer  decline  to 
number  Roubiliac  among  French  sculptors, — because  he 
worked  for  another  country,  and  had  performed  nothing  for 
the  decoration  of  lus  native  land.    They  have  all  faKened 
on  the  bread  of  strangers,  until  tliey  have  fairly  hecome 
strangers  themselves     Ireland  may  boast  of  them  in  her 
chronicles  because  she  gave  them  oirth,  not  because  tLcy 
remenil)ered  or  honored  her.    In  tlieir  prosperity  they  have 
worshipped  sli-ange  gods.    We  pass  the  painters — let  us 
glance  at  the  sculptors.    Young  Irish  Foley  is  a  splendid 
genius  ;  there  is  grace,  and  a  most  natural  bcaaty  in  his 
groups  and  single  figures :  he  is  native  born  in  qiiickncM 
and  variety  of  luh  nt.    Uut  notliing  more  congenial  to  the 
soil  is  to  be  found  in  bis  studio,  than  groups  of  I  no  and 
Bacchus,  bathers  and  nvmiihs,  and  fine  manly  statins  of 
Knglish  iiampdcn  and  llardinge.    Mac  DoweU,  our  Bel- 
fast man,  can  handle  a  chisel  with  the  best ;  but  he  dipe 
into  Roman  history  for  a  theme,  or  haunts  the  outskirts  of 
Olympus  for  studies  of  tlie  godlike.    The  Kirk  brothers  too, 
are  more  at  home  with  Homer  and  Shaksueare,  than  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  feeling  and  of  Irish  lustory. 
But  in  Ilogan's  studio  we  lind  no  Venus,  not  a  single  Psyche, 
though  a  studio  must  look,  one  should  say,  somewhat  lone- 
some without  these  divinities.    He  was  as  severely  classic 
as  anv,  but  the  antique  grace  we  find  in  his  Eve  and  Erin, 
and  tlie  very  essence  of  classic  tragedy  in  his  Pieta  and 
crouching  Uibernia.     Ilis  magniticent  statues  are  tl)« 
memorials  of  the  greatness,  the  worth,  and  the  glory  of 
Ireland  ;  and  his  studio,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  her  Rht'um- 
shalle  or  hall  of  Heroes.    Even  now,  though  the  great 
artist  himself  be  gone,  the  first  object  which  catcher  the  eye 
as  we  enter  his  studio,  is  the  tinislied  cast  of  Uibernia  and 
Brian  Borrumha,* — the  presiding  deify  is  still  tlie  same. 


'It  would  be  a  mitUlce  to  suppose  that  this  noble  group  i*  «  r«p«- 
lilion  of  till'  Cloncurrv  Hibcrnii^  or  that  the  onlj  change  coniuts  in 
the  removal  of  the  bust  or  hermei  of  Lord  Clorii-urry  and  the  wjbsti- 
tolion  of  the  figure  rrpresentinp  Rrian  Borrumha  in  his  bojhood.  In 
fact  little  more  than  the  idea  of  the  large  allegorical  figure  it  retain- 
ed, overv  detail  io  the  motive  of  the  drapery  and  in  the  acce»<oncf. 
be»ide«  most  important  points  of  the  attitude  being  alterad,  and.  a* 
we  should  sajr,  most  luatoriallj  improved.    The  design  of  this  &«« 
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Thi6  was  jllt)i.'airi»  gri-Ht  cliariict^ri(»tic  tlmt  lie  went  abroad, 
and  lired  abroad,  and  rnmo  home  an  Irishman.  And  of 
how  few  ran  this  said  whether  dij^tinp-uisfK'd  in  art.^.  or 
arms,  or  literatare !  England  ia  full  ut'  Iri^b  talent  iu  nil 
theae  depsHinenU.  Her  preas  and  periodic  literatare  ara 
rich  with  the  fruits  of  tbo  qnick  intellect  and  ready  wit  of 
Iriihmon.  Those  who  know  London  life  well,  know  where 
to  find  the  Irish  clement  in  that  bago  liabel.  Year  after 
jear  iumdrcda  of  qjaick  witted  sona  of  Erin  are  awaUoved 
vp  in  that  huge  wOcI  Tortex,  eomiptcd,  and  destroyed. 
Where  talent  ia  reqairtil  rlic  ckvtT  children  of  In-land  arc 
ever  at  hand,  bat  unibrtanateljr,  where  conduct  and  cha- 
TMter  are  incHapenrible,  they  an  not  so  sorely  to  be  ftmnd. 
A*  a  rale  there  seems  no  nie«lrnm  for  tlic  cxpatriatod  Iri^h- 
nm.  ]f  be  preserve  bia  love  of  coaolry,  all  well,  bat  if 
he  let  that  be  taken  from  hbOt  he  beoouMB  at  the  beat,  more 
Kntrli.'h,  or  mnro  French,  or  more  American  tlmn  fli(»  nntiveg 
of  these  countries;  or,  which  ia  a  more  frwimiit  ccnsum- 
■atioii,  in  becoming;  denationaliaed  he  beconu-s  Jcntoraliaed, 
ind  the  very  fal'^nt  which  he  owed  to  his  birth-right  as  an 
Irishman,  lie  iis»*.-»  na  tlie  instrument  of  his  hireling  occiipa- 
fion— a  sharp  cutting  weapon  to  wound  the  chnnictcr  and 
tile  intereata  of  his  country  and  hia  people.  All  honour  to 
ftoee  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  gone  through 
Iho  iriiil,  and  come  out  unharmed! 

Hogan  was  hero  enough  to  go  thiooi^  airjrovdeal.  But 
tii«B  to  be  rare  Hogan'a  foreign  home  was  m  Borne :  and 
if  is  the  IrivhmiiTi'H  jirivilogc,  :nor»'  p<'rhap?  than  that  of  tlm 
Dative  of  any  other  country,  that  he  need  never  feel  iu 


jroup  in  u  muoli  i  ri"a;ii.ii  i>t"  tlio  rir*i''!'s  imagiDation  as  the  maffri.-il 
"wk  is  that  of  liis  hands.    History  affords  us  no  evidence  that  the 

aspirations  of  Brian  had  anj  intimate  connection  with  his 
cruwniiig  triurnph  over  the  enom>«t  of  bit  country  ;  but  Hogan  iina- 
Sim),  and  therefore  insisted,  that  tbe  haro  of  Clontarf  inu.vt  have 
t'*^  a  patriot  from  his  infancr,  and  hence  the  «arlj  reaolution  to 
^f^rii'i  hia  coontrv  against  the  invader  which  the  sgnBlmllini  of  aonlp* 
litre  has  foand  M  baintifal  a  nod*  of  expressing  as  we  we  done  la 
Ihtt  6m»  work  of  tb«  IfWt  Mulftor.  The  group  was  finished  rather 
^jrforeendlagtodMgNat  Pari*  Exposition  of  185S,  hot  the 

auigned  to  it  h  (Eat  axMbitioii  wu  not  the  noet  (kvourableb 
>*  it  stood  between  two  piHurs.  which,  althoogh  they  contribvted  to 
>l*  dinit;,  preventod  WMM  of  the  beet  pointe  of  view,  and  a  olOM  h»- 
•fMtHnofllwdaCiiia. 
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Rome  the  shftme  of  banishmoiil,  the  chill  of  exile.  Going 
to  Rome  is  to  the  Catholic  like  drawing  nearer  to  the  bosom 
of  his  mother.  Kome  is  liie  true  centre  of  Christianiiy, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  rejoicea  in  her  greatness, 
sorrowa  in  her  ]>a««iiig  trt^uble,  and  glories  all  the  more  in 
his  own  nationality  that  it  ia  a  part  of  her  larger  sovereignty. 
An  Irishman  meets  hundreds  of  his  compatriots  in  Konie. 
The  life  blood  of  his  country  flows  to  that  beating  heart. 
Ireland  deserve*  a  place  of  nonour,  there  at  Ica^t,  in  rigbt 
of  her  sufl'eringfl,  her  sorrows,  and  her  martyr-like  fidelity. 

With  such  claims  on  his  country  one  would  fancy  that 
Hogan  should  have  been  met  with  a  very  cordial  greeting, 
and  should  have  been  honoured  in  no  mean  measure.  The 
coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  Ireland  will  by  and 
by  seem  stmngely  diflicult  to  account  for.  When  he  had 
come  as  a  casual  visitor,  he  waa  fCted,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
mademuch  of  in  their  coarse  fashion.  Now  he  came  to  fake 
up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  /ionised  but  to  be  em- 
ployed. Th  ere  was  a  difference,  however,  between  feeding 
a  genius  and  commissioning  a  sculptor.  To  be  sure  if  a 
mau  would  only  make  himself  agreeable,  and  give  and  take 
according  to  the  custom  of  society  one  might  now  and  then 
do  something  for  him !  Some  little  jobs  might  turn  up 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  if  he  only  knew  how  to  improve 
ojtportunities,  and  had  tact  enough  to  push  himself  on  jo- 
diciouslv,  he  might  not  be  so  badly  off  in  the  end  I  But 
llogan  had  no  talent  at  all  for  getting  on,  in  this  sense. 
As  lie  had  said  himself  long  before,  he  was  "determined 
to  get  on  by  talent  in  spite  of  the  Devil."  Every  kind  of 
party  work  was  distasteful  to  him  :  jobbery  simply  dipgust- 
ing.  lie  was  a  proud  man  too — there  is  no  denying  that, 
lie  knew  that  he  {wsaessed  genius,  as  well  as  the  pniphet 
knew  that  his  lips  were  touched  with  fire.  His  works 
proved  that,  he  thought,  sufficiently  ;  he  cared  for  no  other 
mode  of  assertion,  lie  was  too  disdainful,  we  grant— for 
his  own  interest.  Mediocrity  with  pretension  revolletl  him. 
lie  would  associate  himself  with  no  clique.  lie  wanted 
nothing  but  justice— common,  even-handed  justice :  neitlier 
party  favours,  nor  paltry  honours.  Those  whom  his  hijrh 
spirit  stung  were  amply  revenged.  When  Uogan  would 
sometimes  in  a  moment  of  confidence  complain  of  the  injury 
done  hiui  by  tho  manoBuvres  of  certain  parties  who  should 
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hare  heea  friendly,  we  have  known  a  friend  en'l(>avoiir  to 
turn  away  the  bitter  thought,  liy  playfully  rcniiinliii^  him 
that  he  may  have  been  the  tirst  to  give  oflence.  by  the  grand 
way  lie  would  draw  himself  to  his  full  height  when  fon>e 
prolessional  honour  wae  olfered  him,  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  member  of  the  Pantheon  flecline  the  protfered  dit^tiuc- 
tion.  Doubtless  many  would  have  liked  ilogan  best  at  a 
comfortable  distance  :  sham  art,  or  sham  anything,  has  a 
curious  glare  beside  the  true  metal.  And  many,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  though  they  wore  not  among  Hogim'a 
rivals,  would  have  valued  him  more  if  he  had  nmlt:  hia 
home  elsewhert",  and  they  had  had  to  send  "abroad"  for 
their  statues.  We  know  one  laughable  instance,  in  which 
serions  rcmoQstrances  were  made  to  the  artist,  beciin.so, 
baring  got  an  order  to  make  plaster  casts  of  two  original 
fibres,  he  thought  well  to  execute  the  commission  during 
a  temporary  stay  in  Ireland.  His  enlightened  patron  hud 
no  idea  I  hut  having  got  a  commission  to  work  in  Home,  he 
»hould  tdke  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  Ireland  :  and  we  more 
than  suspect  that  the  work,  inconsequence,  was  never  fully 
paid  for. 

Perhaps  the  old  evil  had  most  to  do  with  the  disasters  of 
llogan's  latter  years.  "  Hogan,"  says  the  urti;*t's  tnte 
friiud.  Lady  Morgan,*  "  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic 


*  Wbfn  the  Athensum,  announcing  the  death  of  Ilogan,  dismisKed 
him  with  a  cold  |iaragrA[ih,  Ladj  Morgan,  mindful  of  the  arti»t'a 
claimn,  and  of  the  honour  of  their  common  country,  wrote  the  foU 
lowing  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Athen»unn,  April  10,  1858. 
V^'eomit  the  allusion  to  hi«  early  ttrufrKlvo  at  home,  and  to  his  later 
distinction  in  Uonie,  as  wi-U  ajt  mention  of  his  figure  uf  the  Dead 
Chriit 

I),  William-Street,  Belgra>ia,  April  8. 
•  •  •  *  *  *  * 

"Other  works  of  his  found  their  way  to  puhlic  notice.  One  was 
presented  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  a  shepherd  sleeping  by  his  dog, 
vhtch  obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  who  were  highest  in  the  Irish  me- 
Inipolit — but  hia  reputation  fell  into  tbo  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  utter 
Dcfrlect,  from  the  want  of  patronage— the  patronage  of  party,  which 
be  hail  no  means,  or  did  not  seek  to  ohtuin.  lie  u  urkc-d  ou  hopelessly 
and  helplessly  in  that  country,  of  all  otli>  in  Europe,  the  one  wh<'re 
oitir*  talent  is  lexst  noticed  nnd  the  last  rewarded — where  uii  Irish 
Lawrence  would  not  have  thriven,  and  an  Iri^h  Shell  could  not  re- 
Ki^in.  lie  worked,  drooped,  sickened,  and  died  withiu  the  last  few 
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gentry,  high  born,  are  poor  pntrona,  and  the  Protcstaut 
Bunreinucy  has  no  dyinpalliy  with  papist  frcniua."  It  wai 
wunderl'nl  how  cool  pt'oplo  grew  about  tig'urud  and  monu- 
ments whon  they  found  the  artiit  not  a  mere  convenlivnil, 
but  a  thoroufrli  Komau  Cutliolic.  On  one  such  occa*ion,  t 
goutlcman  who  was  actually  in  treaty  about  the  execuli  ia 
of  some  work,  being  struck  by  an  expression  the  artist 
used,  said  to  him  "  why,  U  it  possible  you  are  ti  Catholic  f 
The  answer  was  such  as  one  would  csiMJct  from  Uogan— 
decided  and  to  the  point,  with  a  gesture  and  anairof  umsn 
proud  of  the  confession.  But  tho  treaty  was  at  a»  ead, 
and  in  some  miraculous  way  tlic  idea  of  the  sculpture  went 
quite  out  of  the  geritleuinn  H  lieaJ  on  the  moment.  And 
then  the  Church  Iroiii  wliich  llogan  had  a  right  to  expect 
patronage  was  at  tlie  time  of  his  return  in  no  condition  to 
commission  gi*eat  works.  Fuiuinc  bad  di'iX)piiIateJ  aod 
impoverished  the  land,  and  the  clergy,  who  hare  no  un- 
failing tithes  to  count  on,  no  comtortable  perajHiotive  of 
(jnartLT  day  to  cheer  them  on  to  works  of  ent«'rprii«. 
found  themselves  in  this  state  of  things  quite  unable  to 
tliink  of,  still  loss  commission,  works  ot  art. 

To  crown  all,  many  thought  that  because  Hogan  came 
fi^'sh  from  Rome  he  must  have  bi?cn  a  red  republican ;  and 
fancying  our  peaceful  countryman,  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
on  his  head,  and  the  sword  of  License  in  his  hand,  they 
doubtless  thought  it  safest  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bug-bear  they  had  created  for  tboir  own  dismay.  For  along 
time  ailer  his  return  Ilogan  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
wretched  slander  alluded  to,  and  could  in  no  way  account 
fur  the  slight  with  which  ho  was  treated  by  fonuer  frieuJs, 
whom  nothing  but  a  too  credulous  belief  in  that  mo<t  mis- 
chievous lie,  would  have  over  induced  to  turn  away  in  cold- 
ness from  the  true-hearted  artist.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  no 
one  need  be  uneasy  about  lies — that  truth  always  conquir?, 
and  80  on.  Tnilh  contjuers  too  often  with  ntiserable  bJow- 
uess.    It  is  terribly  ditlknlt  to  crush  a  lie.    Those  who 

wfeks,  leaving  tx-hind  him  a  btUI  juung  Italian  wife,  and  tktta 

cliildren  unproridcd  for. 

Hn^an  was  a  Catholic,  but  tlic  Catholic  gentry  high  born  tre  poor 
patrons,  and  tho  Protestant  Hipreniacy  has  no  M  mpfithr  with  Papist 

f genius.    Still  pity  mav  jjire  pre  jintronngi'  bcp-ins,  and  both  piiv  vti 
oro  of  Art  are  called  on  for  one  of  Ireland's  most  emiucnt  and 
must  neglected  children." 
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knew  Uogan  well,  know  how  wronged  he  wns,  and  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  basenea.-*  of  these  inipiitntioii4.  It  in  very 
like  Hogan — the  prond,  shy,  sen."«itive  nature,  that  )ie  siil- 
ftreil  these  slandors  in  silence,  at  least  as  fur  as  the  public 
was  concerned.  In  the  swhisiun  of  his  huiiio  he  [loured 
out  bLs  liiart  freely,  but  he  made  no  eiprh  bel'ore  the  wurld. 
At  a  lime  that  it  waa  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 
crdited  by  many,  that  he  could  nut  n-liini  to  Italy,  lii>  ac- 
tually went  to  Uonic.  about  the  affairs  of  his  proU  ssiun,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  the  state  of  things  was  not  fully  re-e.-itah- 
liihod  in  that  nuieh  a/llicte<l  city.  In  a  leUer,  wriiicn  at 
this  time,  and  which  never  waa  sien  by  other  eyes  tlian 
lloee  of  his  beloved  wife,  until  alter  his  death  it  bi  cauio 
n«eieary  to  free  his  memory  from  evil  insinuations,  there 
is  a  most  atTecling  and  most  characteristic  allufioa  to  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  hia  reputation  by  his  cow- 
ardly enemies  : — 

Rona,  2(5  Maggio,  1857. 

"Mia  Cara  Cornelia, 

It  i«  a  K"-'*t  satufaction  tn  )>e  able  to  prove  that  t)i«  cal- 
vmiiT  spread  mv  piieinifS  in  Ireland,  thut  I  could  not  »ot  fuot 
•uhin  the  Stales  of  the  Churrh,  is  false  an<l  envious.  It  is  an  infani- 
ov*  lUader,  put  into  the  hraijx  of  a  certain  class  in  Ireland,  wIik,  I 
Ulii-ve,  woiilil  be  vcrv  well  pli»a«cd  if  [  were  put  in  prison.  •  •  • 
I  iMOre  jou,  Cornelia,  that  I  have  been  received,  even  \iy  the  police, 
«>ii)ili<i  ({reatf»t  reMvect,  uudeven  on  getting  ni}'  i)u!i:>j>orl,  mv  trunk 
■»>  not  tearchcil  in  Kuiii?.     *       *  L'ltie  1  care  for  tin-  ntro- 

nous  remarks  of  inv  ei>emi(!9.  Integrity,  in  the  t  ttd,  ainay«  ciini|iii-i.<. 
Blmed  U  he  who  in  thii«  world  is  unju»tly  accused  and  neglected  !'* 

The  CToat  iua«»  of  the  people  hucw  neither  Ilognn  nor 
Lis  works.  How  could  they  /  If  they  had,  rude  ilmugh 
tlity  be,  the  nation's  artist  would  not  have  been  cheated  of 
ti*  great  reward — a  people's  love  and  gratitude.  Doubtless 
ffiany  a  poor  forgotten  wretch  whoso  home  is  in  the  f?a''ff'ta 
of  Uie  ilealh  Liberties,  and  who  can  lind  in  the  whole 
world  no  spot  of  temporary  refuge  from  noise,  and  suiforing, 
ind  vice,  but  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ever  open  Church, 
tnowa  very  well  those  figures  over  the  high  altar  of 
Francia-atreet.  But  he  doe-s  not  know  them  as  a  J'ieiti,  as  a 
"work  of  art;"  he  only  knows  that  there  is  some  virtno 
»bout  ihcra  which  attracts  his  wandering  eyes;  and  that 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  divine  a  rcprrsentation  he  goes 
forth  again  into  the  Btruggliug,  miserable,  hard  world,  with 
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Foine  consolation  nml  tnoro  slronf^li.  Doubtless  it  some- 
times hnppens  that  a  lonely  stitclier  from  tlip  fetid  lanes 
round  Clarendon-street,  pays  lior  prayers  sill  the  more  fer- 
vently because  her  eyes  are  fixed,  not  on  the  blank  wall  or 
tlie  stuccoed  ceiling,  but  on  tlie  figure  of  the  Dead  Saviour 
which  rests  within  the  sanctuary ;  and  she  too  may  go 
forth  info  the  infected  streets  shielded  from  some  naniele^ 
evil.  Little  they  know  liow  the  grand  tliought,  the  effica- 
cious comfort  came — from  Heaven — to  the  artist's  soul  — 
through  the  work  of  his  hands — even  to  their  hearts. 
Mount  O'Conncll  as  be  should  be,  twenty  feet  high  in  our 
wide.it  thoroughfare,  and  see  if  the  people  would  nndor- 
efand  that.  Why,  you  conld  ec.ircely  keep  them  from 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Liberator,  and  perhaps  one  cheer 
more  for  the  wonderful  man  who  cut  such  an  august  pre- 
aence  otit  of  stone.  Kone  of  the  fine  arts  can  speak  to 
the  people  like  sculpture ;  there  is  sonieting  solid  and  life- 
like al>out  a  statue,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  death- 
like solemnity  and  stillness ;  the  sense  of  reality,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  combine  in  a  way  that  affects  the  most  igno- 
rant as  well  as  the  most  cultivated.  Bat  what  can  the 
people  know  or  feel  when  there  is  nothing,  we  sh^Unotsay 
taught,  but  shown  them  ? 

11  will  always  seem  Tcry  strange  that  Hogan  should 
have  been  passed  over  on  so  many  occasions  since  he  came 
to  Ireland.  The  cases  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  an  order  for  a  figure  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
for  one  of  Ireland's  line  new  Cathedrals,  was  given  quite 
gratuitously  to  Giovanni  Benzoni,  the  Roman  sculptor, 
though  llogan  was  at  hand  here  with  his  genius,  and  hi? 
marble,  and  his  fools.  Our  countryman  often  said  that 
"  poor  old  Benzoni,"  would  never  have  taken  the  commis- 
sion if  ho  knew  there  had  b^'en  a  treaty  with  him  about  it. 
For  another  Church  an  ungainly  figure  of  the  Redeemer  by 
pome  French  sculptor  was  purchased,  and  a  companion 
figure  obtained  which  we  fear  causes  more  distraction 
than  edification.  Dr.  Murray's  committee,  that  is  to 
eay,  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  revered  prelate,  preferred 
a  copy  of  a  well-known  type  to  any  one  of  the  original 
models  in  Uogan's  studio.'  And  the  Moore  Testimonial  !— 
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Hofjan  not  liking  the  way  things  of  this  sort  were  managed 
in  Ireland,  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  monument  to 
3foore,  did  not  think  of  sending  in  a  model  for  eompelition. 
A  friend,  however,  who  could  not  believe  that  in  an  affair 
of  so  much  trust  and  n^ponsibility,  th'^re  could  be  nny 
jobbing,  or  tinkering,  or  avowed  disri'gard  of  nublic  honour, 
urged  Ilogan  to  make  a  model.  "  Ou  !"  snia  he,  with  that 
onick  gesture  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  made  a  wave  of 
the  hand  more  significant  than  many  words,  "  what  use? — 
They  know  me,  they  know  what  I  can  do.  If  another  man 
has  interest  in  C — '—  House  he  will  grt  the  commi.ssion  I" 
Lord  Cloncurry,  too,  urged  the  artist  to  put  in  his  claim. 
H<>re  ia  a  short  note  on  the  subject,  which  tells  a  great 
deal : — 

LOBD  CLOMCCBftT  TO  JUOH  UUUAM,  Esq. 

"  Marelimo,  \Uh  March. 

"Dear  Mr.  Hooan  Interest  is  mnking  to  erect  some  kind  of 

Tntiniooial  to  Moore — perhaps  a  statue. 

"His  D^netake  ha^  great  iiilluence  with  Sir  Philip  Crainpton  and 
otherc,  and  for  a  bust  lie  is  fir^^-^ato.  I,  however,  think  that  no 
ytnon  hut  jou  could  do  justice  to  a  statue  for  the  Poet  of  Ireland; 
ihfrefore  stir  yourself.  I  will  give  JEIOO  if  you  get  the  job— only 
£30  for  any  one  else. 

"  Yours— though  I  so  seldom  see  or  hoar  of  you — 

"  CLOltCURKV." 

The  motlel  was  sent  in,  and  rejected.  It  was  resolved  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Irisii  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ar- 
tists, that  Mr.  Christopher  Moore  should  get  the  commission. 
Now  we  think  that  in  Mr.  Moore's  peculiar  department  none 
excel  him.  Ilogan  himself  did  not  perhaps  equal  him.  But 
then  to  put  a  8cul|)tor  of  portrait  busts  to  design  and  exe- 
cute a  grand  monumental  figure,  would  be  like  desiring 
H<>gau  liini-elf  to  build  up  a  Minster.  It  was  nli.surd. 
They  call  that  heap  of  lue^al  in  College-street  a  monument 
to  Moore:  we  think  it  a  monument  to  Ilogan.  Who  ever 
passes  it  now,  without  a  tacit  act  of  homage  to  the  real 
IKnius  who  would  have  placed  upon  that  pedestal  a  pott  in 
tronze : — the  uptunied  gaze,  and  rapt  expression  lie^jieaking 
the  singer  of  a  nation's  joys  and  sorix)W8  :  outline  and  atti- 
tude instinct  with  insniiiition.  In  Uogan  s  Dublin  studio 
lire  two  modelfl  for  a  Moore  Testimonial.     In  one  the  poet 
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holds  a  lyre,  and  8<H;ind  to  be  poiiring  forth  vem*  and 
rousic  into  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a  people.  In  the  other  lie 
rests  against  a  bank,  and  the  listening,  heaven-directed 
look  makes  it  felt  that  the  torrent  of  eong  ia  tloodiug  hii 
own  fioiil.  Poor  llopin  !  This  wa.-<  hard  to  bear,  lint  he  i 
is  avenged.  The  coninione.st  mechanic  wa^s  his  headache 
passes  that  ungainly  figure :  and  foreign  nations  laugh 
a'  this  example  of  our  patriotism,  our  judgmeut,  aud  uur 
art. 

Such  instances  of  stupid  ignorance  or  wilful  malevolence 
told  with  ead  elfect  on  tne  riensitive,  auiious  teiupenuucnt 
of  the  artist.  The  disappointment  caused  by  the  decieiuo 
of  tiio  Jlooro  Testimonial  (Ibr,  in  spite  of  all,  he  did  ente^ 
tain  hopes  that  one  of  bis  own  beautiful  models  would  hare 
been  schcted)  was  something  terrilile.  It  looked  so  like  a 
8et  plan  to  ruin  liini.  His  fauji'y  were  growing  rapidly 
about  him  ;  all  depended  upon  tli.j  work  of  his  right  band; 
and  the  circle  was  narrowing.  Was  he  to  be  loll  without 
work  His  friends  well  n  tiiember  the  attack  which  he 
got  about  this  time,  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  William 
C'arlctou's  terrible  loiter.  The  heinorrbagc  frouj  the  nose 
wa.'?  somelbiug  fearful ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  him  at  that  moment. 

In  tb<r  evil  d:iy,  when  those  about  him  were  cold  and 
forgetful,  his  faithful  frieml  of  better  times.  Dr.  Mullock, 
now  the  Right  Rev.  IJishop  of  Newfoun<lland,  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  gilled  couutrvman.  Ho  ontnistcd  to  him 
the  execution  of  two  mural  monuments,  and  gave  him 
a  commission  for  a  (igure  of  the  Redeemer  alu*r  death 
for  the  Cuihedral  of  St.  John's  —commissions  to  the 
auK'tnit  in  oil  of  I'lloO.  Kilkenny  gave  llogan  a  com- 
mission to  execute  a  bust  of  Hauiui.  In  the  Infirmary  of 
JIaryborougb,  be  erected  a  monuuiental  bast  aud  tablet  to 
tho  memory  of  the  Hon.  James  (irnttau.  Cork,  which  | 
seems  to  take  uii  honorable  pride  in  encouraging  and  com- 
missinnitig  native  genius,  employt  d  no  foivigu  or  st^cond- 
rate  artist,  when  the  living  were  to  bo  honored  or  the  dead 
cominomonited ;  and  Hog;ui  wad  employed,  since  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  on  several  busts  for  natives  of  tlmt  fitv; 
and  on  a  nionuufut  to  the  inoniory  of  the  Right  Her. 
Dr.  Murphy. — •'the  good  Bishop,"  whose  nauie  we  found 
80  often  in  his  lelitrs,  and  who  deserved  well  of  the 
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artiit  for  the  early  nd  kindly  encouragement  he  gave 
the  young  penius.  and  for  flie  disiuterosted  and  ever 
constAiit  kindness  lie  i?howed  to  the  metiil^ere  of  llogHn's 
old  home — the  father  and  sisters — who  without  that  laitliful 
(m)U1lian^}up  wouM  have  iHrri  forsiiken  indeed.  And  when 
llicre  waii  question  of  a  grand  monument  (o  U'Connell,  Jor 
the  city  of  Limerick,  there  was  no  lH':<it]ilion  abunt  the 
man  who  was  worthy  to  be  cntrust'Hl  with  so  national  a 
memorial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  llogun  roctive<l  great 
innorance.  while  in  treaty  wirh  the  Conunitloe  about  (hid 
stiitne.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  exonerate  from  blnuio 
lijth  the  citizens  of  Limerick  and  the  Coaiuiiltue  as  a  body, 
ind  to  conclude  that  the  letter  or  piirnuraph  iniiniating 
that  a  statue  of  the  Liberator  could  be  trot  (judt  as  ono 
would  speak  of  the  second-hand  wares  of  Mary  V-lane,)  for 
the  much  more  reasonable  sum  of  AiOUO.  wus  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  sumo  individual,  who  thought,  by  a 
cleTer  "  dodtre,"  to  get  a  bargaiu  ol'  a  prici'It'i?^  protluction 
of  genius.  The  etl'ect,  huwt!vor,  was  terrible  on  llogim. 
The  ?lif>ck  induced  a  lit  of  iiiLii'ii'iit  pandy-si?,  w  hicli  it  re- 
qiiiroi  all  the  skill  of  hididcvoti,-il  iVii  iid.  l>r.  Wildo,  and  the 

ijLyiicians  wbomhebroughtabout  Iiini,to  bi"inghini  through, 
■"or eomo  months  the  ariisis  right  hand  wan  |iowcrk'H:^,  and 
his  appefirancr  became  so  changed,  hit*  whole  fi-ame  so 
fhaken,  that  old  Iriend-i  could  searcely  ivcognisc  liim.  'I'ho 
l^avis  te:*ti!iionial.  and  throe  bust.s  were,  we  believe, 
the  only  works  that  Dublin  could  alTord  to  give  Indand'a 
ffri-atost  artist,  during  the  nine  years  he  had  his  home  and 
wssmdio  in  the  capital. 

For  all  the  works  above  cunnierated  Ilognn  was  sufR- 
ciently  and  promptly  paid,  liut  ho  v  small  was  the  protit, 
(fattened  over  so  many  years  !  llu  might  have  borne  iujuat- 
iee,  neglect,  and  poverty,  with  a  bnid  front  if  he  bad  been 
fil'^iie.  Hui  lii.-i  Ilonum  wile,  wiio,  in  a  niuincnt  of  mi!>taken 
Irtijt.  he  had  severed  from  her  country  and  kindred,  and 
liii  children,  whom  he  worrfliipficd,  w<-ri' till  di'pcnding  on 
l"nj.  A  man  so  little  vain  we  never  knew,  but  he  was 
Vrcrnd  oven  to  excess  ;  he  would  support  his  loved  onw  ;  ho 
w^ould  not  leave  them  to  friend;*,  or  to  charity,  or  to  the 
nition— he  would  die  rather.  Some  true  and  intlu*-ntial 
personal  friends,  who  paw  how  bard  the  struggle  wa.-*,  thought 
it  would  be  well  worthy  the  govci-nmcut  to  grant  a  pension, 
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which  would  enable  thfi  Kinkinpr  artist  to  keep  his  family 
in  comfort,  and  educate  hia  bright  sons  and  lovely  Italian 
daughters  aa  became  the  childn-n  of  such  a  father.  When 
the  matter  was  sugffestcd  to  llogran  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
*'  I  want  nothinjj, '  he  said,  "  but  work."  To  ui*  it  hat 
Beeniod  a  uiinicle  that  ilopjan  kept  hia  family  as  he  did. 
To  think  of  a  man  so  straitened  supporting  hia  honselioid 
in  comfort,  meeting  every  enpragfnnent  with  punctuality 
and  honour,  and  dying  absolutely  without  debt.  He  found 
means,  too,  to  be  muniticent,  as  only  the  prudent  can  be, 
and  a  glance  into  his  books  shows  that  he  wa-s  ever  ready  to 
lend  and  to  give.  We  know  one  case  in  which  he  directed 
parlies  who  were  to  receive  payment  for  one  of  his  luonu- 
mental  works,  to  keep  apart  jiQ6  for  the  poor  of  Cork.*  But 
with  what  rigidnesis  of  self-denial  all  thi.s  was  accomplished, 
who  shall  tell  /  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  built 
his  line  studio  in  Wentworth-place,  but  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death  it  was  not  boarded.  When  urged  to  do  fo, 
on  account  of  the  injury  he  was  likely  to  suffer  from  stand- 
ing all  day  on  the  clay  floor,  he  used  to  say.  "  I  cannot  do 
it  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  take  the  money  from  my  children." 

His  wife  and  children  were  the  whole  world  to  him;  the 
more  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anxiety  and  bitter  care,  the 
closer  lie  drew  them  about  him.  "  If  I  could  only  live  to  m 
my  children  settled  in  some  way,"  he  used  to  8»y  to  a  very 

*  The  rulluwing  letter,  written  on  the  occasion,  m  too  churactrriitie 
of  llu^'aii  i  kintliie»s  of  hecirl  to  be  oniiltcJ: — 

RoniA,  January'  29, 

Mv  dear  Sir, 

llr.>ui  iiig  sitch  (IreiKlfuI  and  a«rfiil  arcounts  of  the  iniserj,  and  daiW 
deaths  tiy  starvation  of  humlreda  uf  my  jioor  but  honeH  fellow-cour- 
trvnipn,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  I  hasten  without  further  prelude  to 
aJdreM  these  few  lines  to  you,  and  be^  that  you  will  comply  without 
Ios8  uf  time,  in  this  my  moKt  earnest  and  jtolcmn  request,  which  ii— 
tliut  you  hand  over,  for  my  account,  jt"2il  to  the  Mayor,  or  ajiplj  it 
to  till:  fundi  Collecting  for  the  relief  of  those  poor  famishin:;  peoplf. 
who  are  most  in  want,  either  in  Skibbereen  or  Bantry,  and  you  will 
obli^TP  nie  eTerlastinKly.  The  sum  is  Bniall,  and  will  be  but  ai  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  the  thousands  who  arr  in 
n<'ed.  llowiver,  to  be  conscious  of  »aving  only  one  poor  suul  fri-'Oi 
kutlVrinur  the  horrible  di'Hih  of  starvation,  will  be  a  source  of  the 
greatest  consolation  to  your  bincerc  friend  and  well  wisher, 

JoHH  Hoc*». 

John  J.  Lacy,  Esq.,  Cork. 
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ili-ar  friend,  to  whom  his  hopes  and  his  sorrows  won,'  evor 
fm-ly  poured  out,  *'  If  they  were  safe,  for  my  own  part 
I  would  be  delighted  to  go  to  my  God."    To  his  children, 
even  if  he  had  lelt  them  thousands,  he  would  bean  infinite 
Ioh;  he  kept  them  so  carefully,  watched  over  them  with 
8uch  vigilance.    They  are  children  in  years,  but  far  more 
60  in  guileless  bearing.    They  were  kept  apart  from  the 
vTi>rlJ,  as  from  all  evil,  by  the  jealous  care  of  (heir  father, 
lie  himself  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  them.  When 
he  accepted  an  invitation,  he  waa  never  at  rt»gt  until  he  got 
back  again.    It  was  a  very  odd  time  inileed  that  he  was  (o 
lemet  with  in  society.    Occasionally  he  attended  a  floiree 
C'f  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  or  was  a  guest  of  Dr. 
Wilde;  but  the  latter,  who  all  through  Ilogan'.s  latter  years 
fliowed  him  such  constant  and  disinteresteil  kindnes?, 
a*  Ke  have  seldom  known,  and  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  seems  to 
loTe  everj"thing  in  the  shape  of  talent,  were  trusted  and 
T»Iiied  friends  of  the  artist.    I>ord  Cloncurry,  calling  on 
Ilogan  one  day,  found  him  at  dinner,  seated,  according  to 
hi*  custom,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  one  of  the  younger 
children  at  each  hand,  and  the  rest  ranged  in  order  along 
tie  sides.  The  noble  Cloncurry  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amoze- 
ai'-nt,  and  said  it  was  the  finest  eight  he  ever  saw ;  and 
ticii  Jay,  how  like  him  I  he  sent  under  some  pretence  £20 
to  Mrs.'llogan,  rightly  judging  that  the  mother  of  sucli  a 
nee  could  V>e  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  gift  of 
the  kind.    In  the  evening  it  was  the  artist's  custom  to  sit 
with  his  family  ;  and  while  the  children  were  engaged  with 
ilicir  studies,  Tie  would  read  some  amusing  book ;  now  and 
thc^  OS  some  passage  struck  him,  translating  it  into  the 
fweet  native  Italian  for  his  wife.    At  nine  o'clock  the  whole 
«!nple  household  was  dispersed  for  the  night ;  unless  when 
wmespecial  occasion,  as  one  of  the  great  festival?  oft  he  church, 
•worriug,  he  would  have  more  particular  family  devotions. 
I^'iriug  the  school  holidays  ho  always  occupied  himself 
•II  bis  studio,  in  teaching  his  two  eldest  boys  to  draw  from 
tti*'  round ;  and  we  may  add  that  his  pupils  showed  an  apt- 
rit^  for  their  task  not  unworthy  of  an  artist's  sons. 

.After  all  we  must  not  pity  ifogun.  He  had  joys  which 
a  prince  might  envy  ;  and  in  his  trinls  he  knew  where  to 
"irn  for  conpolalion.  Mnny  a  sleepless,  restless  night  the 
«ire-woni  artist  passed  in  iiis  quiet  little  room.    It  was  ids 


habit  when  he  could  not  sleep  to  light  a  lamp  and  read  i 
chapter  of  his  favourite  booh  /A'  IviUatione  Christi.  Manv 
a  poor  wav-farer  "  in  a  deport  |»laoc  where  there  is  noway  ao^ 
no  water, '  lias  sought  and  Ibund  in  that  divine  book  mora 
comfort  and  peace  than  uU  Ibrtune'a  gifts  could  give  him. 
He  would  often  get  up,  and  wander  about  the  hushed  house. 
On  one  occasion  it  wajs  discovered  by  mere  chance  that  he 
hod  Icll  his  room  and  hud  gone  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
niglit  to  his  studio,  where  he  was  iound  kneeling  in  pram 
beluro  his  own  ligure  of  the  dead  Saviour.  What  a  picture  I 
And  what  a  vindication  of  true  art !  From  the  unsA^n 
world  those  inspirations  had  vi.->ited  his  soul,  which  in  tie 
vigour  of  his  genius  he  hud  wrought  out  in  the  hard 
maible.  He  hud  been  faithlul  to  his  ideal,  making  it  take 
form — we  had  almost  said  take  life  ;  and  so,  the  spell  still 
unbroken,  in  the  day  of  his  trial,  his  soul  was  once  more 
led  heavenward,  even  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  It 
was  this  same  work,  which  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
our  readers  may  remember  ho  told  his  father  was  greatlv 
admired  by  the  artists  in  Rome,  and  though  his  own  wore 
hail  sometimes  allected  himself. 

Uut  tlio  artist  was  to  have  a  splendid  dream  before  he 
went.  Tlie  iu-^tallation  of  t!ie  O'Connell  statue  in  Limerick 
was  a  bright  sput  iu  his  latter  years.  He  was  there  him- 
self, and  wad  received  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him.  He 
had  e])oken  to  the  ]iCople,  and  they  had  understood  him. 
The  poor  country  I'olk  coming  iu  on  market  days  lil\e*i  up 
their  hands  in  admiration,  or  smik  on  thoir  knees  Wore 
the  stntue  of  the  Liberator,  and  .«aiil,  "  he  is  not  dead!  he 
is  not  dead  !"  The  people  of  Limerick  found  what  it  was 
to  make  an  appeal,  and  teach  a  lesson  in  that  way.  And 
they  were  determined  to  have  a  statue  of  SarsfielJ,  the 
hero  of  tiio  Treaty and  Hogau  should  make  it.  And 
there  were  intimations  that  other  cities  and  towns  worea- 
Btir,  and  that  Tipperary,  Ennis.  Kilkenny  should  abo  have 
their  statues  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  who  slionid 
be  (heir  artist.  The  metropolis  should  at  last  inaugurate* 
statue  of  Uiivejr  Goldsmith,  and  it  wa^  bt  lieved  (hat  no 
clifiue  would,  in  this  instance,  be  able  to  rob  (he  writer  or  the 
artist  of  due  honor.  Cork  s.  nt  an  order  to  have  models  pi*" 
pared  in  llngan's  studio  for  a  statue  of  Fa(h.>r  Mathew. 
Lord  (.'arlfclc  lo^k  care  (hat  one  of  th«  works  in  ha  nlit'l" 
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for  the  Wellington  Testiuioiiial  should  be  entriicdnl  to 
ilopan ;  the  gubject — the  Duke's  conce&»ion  tu  civil  uiij 
rvJipiyiis  liberty.  And — a  great  sign  of  the  times — the 
Knar?  preachers  are  building  a  beautiful  church  in  Lower 
Ujujiuick-strt't't,  not  for  a  fnj>hionable  congregiition,  or  for 
ti  e  wealtli  and  ntnk  of  Dublin,  but  for  the  poor,  devout/ 
t  il  hardened  population  of  Hrituin-strcet,  and  Lilh;y-6(Peet, 
and  the  muneless  lanea  and  alleys  that  intersect  those 
thoroughfares.  And  this  church  is  to  be  no  barn-likc  square 
buildiiijr,  with  decorations  of  ormo/it  and  tiiisol ;  no  tame, 
clilly,  mock  (Jrecian  structure  ;  but  Irom  the  long  line  of 
pure  stone  pillars,  arc!i«i8  spring  aloft  ;  and  windows,  and 
vinlled  roof,  are  rich  with  iuterlwiiiirig  traceries.  An  Irish 
Hithitect  liafi  planned  this  worthy  temple — and  one*  whose 
nniniticence  rivals  the  splendour  of  tlie  Mediceau  era,  hna 
couiinLssioned  Hogan  to  execute  a  Picla  lor  the  high  ultur 
of  !*t.  c^ftviour's ! 

Tlie  era  which  he  had  so  longed  for  8(^euled  at  last  to 
bte  da\nied — what  he  foresaw  nearlj'  thirty  years  ago  ua 
tbt- certain  result  of  Knianoi|uition  was  nljout  to  be  accoin- 
faulted,  and  the  arts  should  now  bo  *'  pu.-*hed  on  gloriously 
Ui  Ireland."  He  had  olu  n  counted  over  with  his  Iriends 
tlie  dillerent  citice,  towns,  churches  and  convents  of  lrt>lnnd 
wiiirh  possessed  works  of  his.  He  took  a  secret  plcjisure 
in  this ;  presently  the  bead  roll  should  be  incr<?ased, 
and  his  country  the  richer  of  his  works.  Now  indeed 
there  is  ponietbing  likft  hope.  "  If  I  live  but  two  or 
tliTtc  years,''  said  Ilogan,  "with  heaven's  blei>sing  I  sliuU 
leave  my  family  independent."  The  very  thought  of 
Strsficld  was  a  joy  to  him.  He  had  designed  in  sculp- 
ture some  type  of  every  other  character  of  worth  and 
Taloc  which  Ireland  had  produced  in  tliese  latter  years. 
Tlie  patriot,  the  prelate,  the  apoctle,  the  poi't ;  the  man  of 
liiTaliire.  the  princely  trader.  Now  he  was  to  have  the 
^Mi^r  with  hii«  chivalrous  bearing,  his  action  of  command, 
i'l  i  'hat  mngnificont  .laeobite  unifonn  !  It  was  cu!*y  to 
liiiow  what  was  to  be  done,  lie  would  go  to  Rome  where 
liii  studio  was  still  undisturbed,  and  tilled  wiih  the  casts  of 
Lii  [jrreat  works  ;  and  in  the  old  ground  where  he  had  lived 
snd  toiled  so  many  years,  and  near  his  dear  good  friend 
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Benzoni.  ami  with  liis  bright-eypii  boy — hie  BCulptofBon* — 
he  would  work  onco  moi-e  on  noble  themes,  with  noble  ainw, 
and  a  heart  lull  of  thankfulne.^:)  and  hope.  lie  liad  a  vision 
of  the  promised  land — No  more. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  dying  during  the  last  year, 
lie  was  quite  broken  down  ;  and  the  grandest  light  that 
ever  shouc  on  human  eyes  could  not  scare  away  the  death 
shadow.    In  the  latter  end  of  March  he  lav  down  to  die. 
Tiie  Sunday  before  his  death  he  lelt  his  bed  and  stole  down 
to  his  studio.    Ue  looked  round  on  hia  unfinished  wurk», 
and  pausing  before  the  Picta  for  St.  Saviour's,  he  said  to 
his  son,  and  to  Mr.  Cahill  his  assistant,  "  tinish  it  well, 
boys,  I  shall  never  handle  (he  chisel  more!"    He  was  done 
with  art ;  and  yet  not  quite.    Its  power,  in  its  most  spi- 
ritual and  subtile  influence,  was  still  over  him.    When  iic 
lay  down,  ho  directed  search  to  be  made  for  on  eiigravinij 
which  he  had  stowed  away  somewhere,  and  which  they  did 
not  know  he  possessed,  and  he  had  it  pinned  to  the  wall, 
for  it  was  not  framed,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  it 
from  the  position  in  which  be  lay.   The  subject  was  Tlior- 
waldsen's  figure  of  the  Redeemer,     lie  said  that  figure 
alone  would  have  immortalized  a  sculptor,  and  he  wm 
never  tired  looking  at  it — the  gently  outstretched  arms 
and  whole  attitude  so  well  expressed  the  idea —  Venite  ad 
me  onuies.     Without  a  murmur,  without  one  appeal  for 
life,  he  felt  the  last  hours  approaching.    lie  had  roceivetl 
the  sacraments  of  tho  Chureh.    There  was  nothing  more 


*  lion-  parly  Ho^an  dreamt  that  this  son  dhuuUl  iiilierit  hia  ^miui 
with  his  iiaino.  is  touchingly  bhown  in  a  letter  to  one  of  th«  artitt'i 
^i!«tcT»  dated  Uorae  Nov.  22,  ltM2.  The  citizens  of  Cork  t\tn  w 
far  back  thought  thev  oug)it  to  hnvc  some  portrait  or  memorial  of 
the  great  sculptor.  Hogan  was  the  least  vain  of  men,  and  there  ii 
neither  in  painting  nor  in  sculpture  a  representation  of  hi*  nobi* 
head.  A  very  fine  photograph  by  Glukoian  is  thu  only  portr.ut 
to  be  found.  However,  when  the  wishes  of  hit  Cork  friends  «erf 
made  known  to  him, he  returni'd  the  folio  wing  cljaracterisrtic  answer \— 
"It  (the  request)  is  certainly  very  complimentary,  and  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  any  one  desirous  of  ambition.  I  hereby  acknow- 
led)fe  my  gratitude  to  him  (Sir  Thomas  Dcane)  and  my  other  frie»J» 
who  have  Wen  di-sirous  of  yuch  an  object.  But  at  present  I  caiinol 
Sparc  time  for  such  silly  trifles.  I  iuu»t  reserve  that  commiuion  fw 
my  darling  son  and  Roman  boy  Giovanni,  when  he  is  competent  to 
undertake  »uch  a  work,  and  when  I  am  persuaded  through  the  nrrit* 
of  my  pruduttious  thiil  I  aui  worthy  of  sitting  for  my  pttrtraiu" 
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to  be  done  on  earth.  From  time  to  tiinr-  he  spoke  with 
the  /siihrul  frienda  who  were  around  hia  bed  of  times  long 
zone  hy,  of  those  especially  who  were  gone  before  him  to 
Lite  Eternal,  lie  talked  of  hia  father,  ot  his  saintly  mother, 
of  the  only  brother  who  died  early,  and  of  the  sister  who 
hsd  criven  herself  to  God.  He  epoke  of  them  aa  if  they 
ircre  not  far  from  him.  .\nd  then  he  would  pray  tor  his 
cbiMren.  and  taking  hia  wife 'a  hand  aasnre  her  that  lie 
woqIJ  "  watch  over  her — most  certainly  watch  over  her." 
n^e  kneiv  not  how  to  realise  that  anything  could  deprive 
ker  of  that  guardianahip.  For  some  hours  he  aeemed  in- 
Mfible,  except  that  when  they  rend  the  prayers  for  the 
dying,  he  andibl}"  made  the  responses;  and  for  a  long  timo 
the  only  words  he  uttereii  were — "beautiful!  how  beauti- 
fal!"  Some  recollection,  or  some  blessed  anticipation 
kept  away  the  death  chill ;  and  without  one  struggle,  ono 
oncajy  movement,  he  breathed  Ids  last — and  the  soul  of 
tie  artist  was  with  God. 

Thas  on  the  27th  March,  1858,  Ireland  lost  one  of  the 
b^st  and  greatest  of  her  sons.    Three  days  after,  the  re- 
mains of  llogan  were  carried  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  in  a 
heaweopen  at  the  sides,  so  that  as  the  procession  passed 
tbroogh  the  city  it  was  seen  that  on  the  coffin  lay  the  hat 
»nd.<word,  scabbard  and  sword  Ixjlt,  worn  by  members  of 
tbe  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon — the  insignia  of  the  honours 
which  our  countryman  had  won  and  worn  with  pride  in  the 
city  of  arts.    His  four  sons  followed,  and  a  long  train  of 
men  distinguished  in  every  calling,  members  of  the  bur  and 
thf  press,  and  the  medical  profession  ;  literary  men  and 
•rtiata — and  representatives  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.    For,  as  the  Europe  Ar- 
tiitf  t&ys: — "Genius  has  its  triumph  even  in  the  vain, 
ibiHow  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  funeral  car  of  Uogan,  the 
great  sculptor,  who  died  poor  as  he  had  lived,  was  yet  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  file  of  private  carriages  long 
enongb  to  cover  two  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris."  Tho 
«rodent«  of  Trinity  College,  two  hundred  in  number  it  is 
«aiil.  to  their  great  honour  be  it  remembered,  without  any 
orders  from  the  superiors  of  the  University,  when  the  pro- 
eer.iion  approached  the  college  gates,  issued  two  by  two 
frc'tn  the  inner  entrance,  and  wearing  academic  cap  and 
gown,  and  beaded  by  Professor  Shaw,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  and 
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Prof<>!*«or  Carniichael,  F.  T.  C.  I),  took  up  their  position 
in  i'ront  ol  the  procession,  lifting  their  cups  as  they  pa^wd 
the  heai'se  in  n^spectful  reverence  for  the  dead,  aril  Ik-adcd 
the  niouniful  cortcire  in  its  passajro  throngh  the  city.  Tha 
(  onimittoe  of  the  ( Jlasncdn  Conictery  had  offered  a  plot  of 
ground  gratuitously  in  any  part  of  tiie  Cemetery  which 
should  bo  chosen  fur  tlie  grave  of  Ilogan  ;  and  within  the 
"  O'Conuell  circle,"  and  near  the  resting  place  of  the 
Liberator,  all  that  is  uiortal  of  the  great  eculptor  await* 
the  Resurrection. 

Where  it  will  be  asked  were  the  I^rd  Mayor,  and  tli« 
Corporation ^Yhere  the  or^'iinistnl  and  palpable  body  of 
the  lioyal  Dublin  Society  ?  \\  here  the  llilioniian  AcaJeiiiy. 
And  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  I  It  is  not  here  as  in  other 
countries  where  such  associations  think  it  one  of  their  com- 
mon duties  to  honour  genius  wldle  living,  and  show  the 
people  that  oven  its  memory  is  the  inheritiiucc  of  a  nation. 
When  Ranch,  the  Herlin  i-culplor,  died  some  few  montlw 
since,  we  read  how  the  Dresden  artists  decorated  his 
coflin  with  flowers  and  huncl  wnnths,  accoinimuyiD^r  it 
with  honour  to  the  laihvuy  etatinn,  and  how  the  UerUn 
artists  and  meniber.s  of  tlu^  Riiyal  Academy  carried  the  re- 
mains tothe  "Trauerknpelle"  where  Proft'8.-=or  Kiss  (sculptor 
of  the  Amazon)  had  arraugrd  a  mournful  decoration  of  can- 
delabra.-*, and  tapers  lighting  the  dead  Boulptor's  statues  of 
Faith,  llope,  and  Charity,  and  the  winged  Victories  ;  and  we 
said  to  our^elvea,  how  r/n-EnglishI  We  might  not  have 
crossed  the  chaimel  for  a  word.  When  Schwantlialer  died, 
the  King  of  liavaria  had  him  laid  in  ids  own  sepulchre  side 
by  side  of  a  royal  race,  because  the  magnificent  tomb  he 
wa-ii  building  fur  his  gi-eat  sculptor  was  not  yet  tinished. 
And  when  Thorwalds4>n  was  carried  to  thii  grave,  the  streets 
of  ('opcnhagcn  were  lined  with  military,  and  the  ditlerenl 
companies  of  trades.  All  the  members  of  the  .\cademy  of 
Fine  Arts  followed  the  hcursc  headed  bv  their  PreaideJit 
the  Crown  Prince.  And  at  the  entry  ol  tlie  Church,  his 
Majesty  the  king  awaited  the  arrival  uf  the  corpse,  bdiI 
the  Queen  and  Royal  Princimses  assisted  at  the  funeral 
ceremony.     HV  have  something  to  learn  yet. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do — and  Uearen  help  m 
if  we  don't  do  it !  We  are  a  famous  people  thev  say  •! 
post  moi'Um  tributes.   There  is  more  iiuw  to  be  done  tbu 
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nUie  regret  mii^lit  urpo,  ur  a  vain  aliame  compel.  We 
hare  vaited  to  honor  Uogan  till  ho  died.  Let  m  iioidc-lay 
to  rake  his  wife  and  citil(lr<-ii  to  our  heart  until  wo  have  to 
grieve  for  hario^  di-serted  tiieui. 

If  Hogan  could  have  only  thought  that  generous  noble 
ht'irts  would  have  taken  llu'!«e  loved  ohm  to  their  own,  and 
tb»t  the  Irish  nation  would  have  been  proud  of  their  adop- 
tion, hii  la5t  earthly  thought  would  have  been  a  h.ippier 
one.  This  consolation  was  not  vtmchi-alod  him.  JJut  lot 
uidowliat  ho.  even  in  the  shadow  of  de-nth,  thought  he 
murt  still  be  able  to  do.  Let  ua  proltct  h'n  wife  who  is  a 
ttranp  r  amongst  ub,  and  cherii^h,  educate,  and  ostaLliFh  in 
lift',  his  80I13  and  dangher^.  It  ia  scarcely  to  l)0  itclieved 
a  govcnitncnt  pension  will  not  be  ob(aintti  tor  Ilogan's 
(amily.  Lord  Kglinton,  our  pi-e^cnt  re^ju  cled  \  iceruv, 
tbe  Urd  Ciiatieellor,  and  the  Attorney  General,  have  .surely 
iiidaence  enough  to  have  this,  at  least,  secured.  Uut  why 
tb''.if!lay/  It  Lord  Carlit^le  wi  re  in  olKce  now  we  .^luaild 
not  have  to  ask  thij  micstion.  But  then  he  knew  llogan 
well ;  ho  knew  his  talents  imd  his  worth.  The  noblemen 
IB<1  jrcutlenien  now  in  olfico  have  not  perhaps  had  the  like 
opportdDitiea  ;  bnt  as  this  is  no  party  (lueslion  they  would 
Mrt'ly  listen  to  representations  properly  made.  \S  here  are 
tlkj  Irish  members  l"  AVhy  are  they  not  uniletl  for  once,  to 
rlaitn,  or  solicit,  some  provision  lor  iiogan'a  olevcu  chil- 
dren f 

While  we  await  an  answer  to  these  fjuestiona,  we  must 
fon-ider  what  n»ore  remains  to  be  done.  A  government 
pMijiuri.  accorling  to  our  usage  in  this  country,  would  go 
Mt  a  Htlle  way  in  such  extremity.  It  would  in  fact  be 
little  more  than  an  acknowh-dgnient  of  a  claim  on  the 
Mtion.  Some  men  of  public  spirit,  who  well  undrr.'^iand 
tlw  tieeessity  of  freeing  the  country  from  an  accusation  of 
di>mccfal  supinoness,  have  formed  themselves  into  acom- 
nuttee  for  receiving  in  the  City  of  Dublin  subscrijitious  to 
the  Hogan  Fund.  Thomas  O  llagan,  Esq.,  (^.('..  the 
floqaent  advocate  of  many  a  good  cause,  and  IJr.  Wildo, 
wlio,  a  rare  exception,  finds  time  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
pf/t'easional  career  to  give  aid  when  public  good  and  national 
woor  are  conctTned,  iiold  the  responsible  olfice  of  secro- 
tariei ;  and  members  of  many  parties,  and  of  every  creed, 
har»'  given  valuable  aasistancc,  whether  as  subscribers  or 
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09  mcmlfcrs  of  the  committee.  Suffice  it  to  mention  tb 
uames  of  Hia  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  CuUen,  ik 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  thePrwi- 
dent  of  Maynooth  College.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
wailed  to  join  a  public  demonstration,  but  have  at  ouce 
commenced  to  do  good  service.  Dr.  Stokes  has  generously 
undertaken  to  educate  Hogan's  second  son  in  the  medic*! 
profession  ;  Trinity  College  is  to  make  him  free  of  iu 
course ;  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  two  of  the  childitn 
attending  their  college.  Great  Denmark  Street.  It  girei 
us  great  pleasure  to  add  that  Madame  Croft,  SuperioreMof 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  Uoscrca,  ha.s  most  kindly 
intimated  that  the  tirst  vacancy  which  occurs  in  that  estib 
lishment  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  Hogan's  daughters. 
We  trust  tijese  noble  examples  will  speedily  be  followed 
by  other  institutions. 

In  spite  of  these  individual  instances,  Dublin  is  tame 
enough  in  llogan's  cause.  We  are  sure  the  provinces  irill 
do  better.  The  City  of  the  Treaty,  the  scene  of  the  grMt 
sculptor's  latest  triumph,  will  not  be  backward.  M<r 
honoring  the  father  the  citizens  of  IJinorick  will  not  Ibi^pet 
to  protect  the  children.  Cork  is  working  well  in  the  cause, 
and  her  liberality  takes  not  the  air  of  a  late  restitution,  bat 
is  only  the  continuance  of  an  enlightened  patronage.  Toe 
first  work  of  llogan's  son  is  now  certain  to  be  a  mouumental 
statue  of  Father  Mathew  for  the  great  artist's  early  home. 
Tiiere  is  plenty  of  tnio  Irish  blood  in  the  cities  and  toww 
of  Kngland  ;  shall  the  cause  bo  an  alien  one  to  theiu.' 
think,  if  the  press  try,  it  shall  bo  found  not  so.  And 
America — where  wo  turn  so  sadly  yet  so  trustingly  when 
the  hard  time  presses — will  the  Irishmen,  prosperous  yet 
exiled,  who  labour  in  the  wild  plains  of  Canada,  aad  toil 
BO  honorably  in  the  cities  of  the  States,  will  they,  we  say, 
turn  a  deaf  car  when  we  speak  of  the  sorrow  and  the  Dt-ed 
of  the  children  of  so  great  a  countryman  ?  Let  the  pres«, 
many- voiced  and  trumpet-tongued,  try  agnin.  lltpn* 
faujily  must  be  the  wards  and  cherished  children  ut  ti>« 
people,  no  matter  where  the  Irish  race  be  scattered— sad 
another  bright  young  genius  must  be  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  and  to  work,  and  to  walk  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
that  Ireland  yet  may  boast  she  posscsises,  in  her  longUn« 
of  great  names,  a  second  JOIIM  ilOGAN. 
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I.  Tkf  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diteoie.    U}'  Jauics  M.  Gully, 
M.  D.,  London  :  Churchill. 

3.  Tke  WaUr  Cure.    6^  James  Wilson,  M.  D.    Loudon  : 
Trubner  and  Co. 

3.  Hydropathy.     Bv  Ed.  Wm.  Lane,  M.  D.     London  : 

Churchill. 

4.  Omfetnont  of  a  Water  Patieni.  B/  Sir  E.  Bulwcr  Lylton., 

Bart. 

5.  J  few  Facte  Forgotten  ly  the  Faadty.   By  S.  B.  Birch, 

U.  D.,  Loudon.    H.  Bailliere. 

Fuhaps  there  is  nothing  more  charactehstio  of  the  march 
of  intellect  of  the  present  day,  or  more  indicative  of  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  than  the  suspicion  with  which  the  public  in 
gCDcml,  and  many  physicians  in  particular,  are  beginning  to 
iqud  the  use  of  drugs  as  curative  agents — that  chicfest  en- 
gine of  the  allopathic  physician  for  the  relief  of  suflering 
hontanity. 

Tlir  freeing  of  the  mind  from  old  and  preconceived  ideas — 
from  practices,  with  which  we  have  been  familiarized  from 
cbildiiood — the  looking  wilh  distrust  upon  a  .<i>8tem  which  since 
tile  times  ot  ./Csculapius  and  Hippocrates  has  held  undisputed 
my,  arrogating  to  itself  the  name  of  Ortho>lox,  and  dubbing 
iU  opponents  as  quacks — such  a  change  in  public  opinion  is  of 
good  or  evil  omen,  according  to  the  causes  from  which  it 
iprings,  whether  from  a  calm  investigation  of  the  question  pre- 
tented  for  examination,  in  which  strong  arguments,  based 
OB  scientific  principles,  and  supported  by  occular  dcmon- 
itntio3  of  effect?,  are  found  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  a 
Of«  system,  or  from  a  revolutionary  love  of  novelty,  indica- 
tive of  vemlility  and  want  of  faith  in  established  institutions, 
•  kive  of  changewhich  would  espouse  and  propagate  any  doctrine 
inispective  of  its  merits,  merely  because  it  was  new. 

That  this  change  of  opinion  to  which  we  refer,  viz.,  the 
Vint  of  confidence  in  drugs,  is  not  altogether  frivolous,  would 
*ppett  from  the  following  confession  of  Dr.  Forbes,  a  distin- 
gnnbed  allopathic  physician,  who  thus  sums  up  the  experience 
of  a  long  professional  career. 

"  Pint]?.    That  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  case«  treated  by  allo- 
fatUe  phyticiani,  the  disease  is  cured  bj  nature  and  not  bj  tbem. 
^*<a>alj.   That  in  a  lesser,  but  ttill  not  a  small  proportion,  the  dis- 
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ease  IS  cnrt'd  hj  nature  in  ."file  »(  them  ;  in  other  worJ>  thtir  iiiter- 
firinc«  fipposing  instcaJ  of  assistin^f  the  cure,  »nd  Thirdly,  that  coo- 
iti  oiiontW  in  a  consittcrahle  proportion  of  disease*  it  would  f«ie  »» 
tti4l  or  hetler  with  patients,  if  all  remedies,  tspeclallj  drug*,  mm 
ahutidoiied." 

A<raiii,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  tnctlical  writers  saj  j, 

"When  healthy  properties  are  impaired,  we  know  of  no  agent 
by  which  they  can  be  directly  restored,  when  vital  action  i»  P<»^- 
verted  or  ilcranged,  we  posses*  no  means  of  immediately  rectifniiK 
it.  bnt  we  must  bo  satisfied  with  u&iug  those  rocaoi  under  which  it  n 
most  likely  to  RKcTiry  itself." 

It  is  tlic  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  has  produced  discon- 
kill  wiili  tlic  usual  mode  of  medicinal  treatment,  and  bs 
encouraged  the  belief,  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good  iu 
cases  of  disease.    Dr.  Gully  states : — 

"  Bv  it  (the  di  ugsvstcm)thc  body  is  pL^ccd  in  the  most  unnatural  poM- 
tion,  and  its  efforts  at  relief  constantly  thicarted.  Disease,  which  is  qaite 
ni  natural  a  process  as  health,  is  not  aliowt^d  to  go  on  as  nature  would  ; 
the  internal  organs  whose  morbid  action  alone  can  cause  di  ath,  are  m»d« 
the  arena  for  all  sorts  of  conflicting  and  inflicting  medical  stimulant*; 
and  between  the  action  which  these  excite,  and  that  which  originally 
existed,  their  vitality  fails,  their  efforts  toward*  restoration  flag,  ind 
their  functions  are  at  last  extinguished." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Journal — the  leading 
jnurnal  of  drug  medication — thus  writes  : — 

"  This  mode  of  treating  disease  (Hydropathy)  is  onqoeition- 
ably  far  from  inert,  and  most  opposed  to  the  euro  of  diseases,  by  tb* 
undisturbed  processes  of  nature.  //  in  /act  perha/ii  nffurdt  iht  very 
beU  cvidehce  ire  pottent  uf  the  curative  power  of  art,  ahd  is  ituqiusl"*- 
ably  when  rationally  regulated  a  most  effective  made  of  treatment  n 
many  dneases.  Still  it  puU  in  a  striking  light,  if  not  exactly  tb* 
curati>e  powers  of  nature,  at  le.ast  the  possibility — nay,  facility — with 
which  nil  the  ordinary  instrumentn  of  medical  cure,  drugs,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  If  so  many  and  such  various  diseases  get  well  ««• 
tirely  without  drugs,  under  one  special  mode  of  treatment,  is  it  nut 
more  than  probable,  that  a  treatment  consisting  almost  exclusivelT 
of  drugs  may  be  often  of  non-effect — sometimes  of  injariims  effect? 

Dr.  lleadbud,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  action  of  nicdiciues 
on  the  system,  thus  writes  : — 

"  On  no  question  perluips  have  scientific  men  differed  more  than  on 
the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  Either  facts,  essentialfy 
opposed  ami  incompatible,  have  bi>en  adduced  by  the  disagri  ring 
parties,  or  which  is  nearly  as  common,  the  same  fact  has  received  two 
distinct  and  opposite  inlerpretntinni. 

Such  quotations  a?  the  aboTC  show  that  enquirv  is  abrt«d 
aiiioiigsl  the  medical  profession,  and  that  some  at  Wt  of  its 
niemUrs  are  dissatisHed  with  the  truth  of  the  system  which 
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vouM  consider  drug  medication  an  c9.-icnh'al  instruini-nt  in  (lie 
cure  of  iliaease. 

As  the  mode  of  treating  disease  promulgutod  by  llic  foUovvcrs 
of  Iljdropntliy,  in  consequence  of  the  groat  success  which  h.is 
attended  its  practice,  has  periiaps  tnaiidy  coiitriLulcd  to  that 
change  in  the  public  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded,  wc  pro- 
pose very  briefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its 
mode  of  action,  and  by  investigating  the  principles  which  it 
advocates;  inquire  whether  it  can  fairly  lay  chiim  to  public 
support,  and  how  far  it  can  prove  the  title  which  it  lays 
claim  to  of  being  a  true,  rational,  ami  nalur'd  mode  cj' curimj 
disfate. 

The  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present  day  agree  iu 
rrearding  disease  in  general,  as  an  eiTort  of  nature  to  relievo 
the  system  of  matter  injurious  to  its  well-being:  this  being 
the  case,  the  natural  and  common  sen^c  mode  of  e«r///j7  disease, 
Toold  obviou:^Iy  consist  in  a5^i$ting  nature  in  its  elTorts  to 
expel  the  morbid  substance  from  the  system,  and  thus  relieve  it 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  it.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
principle  on  which  Hydropathy  proceeds;  it  aids,  encourages, 
and  strengthens  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal  herself,  instead  of 
irritating,  thwarting,  and  weakening  those  efforts,  by  the  per- 
nirinus  administration  of  drugs. 

To  reniler  the  foregoing  position  intelligible  to  our  readers, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  action  of  all  active  medicines 
depends  upon  the  principle,  (admitted  by  all  physiologists,) 
that  nature  ever  makes  a  continued  effort  to  cure  herself,  never 
cfasingin  her  attempts  to  relieve  the  body  from  whatever  inju- 
rious matter  may  be  present  in  it ;  and  it  is  this  eifurt  of  nature 
to  expel  the  irritant  matter  from  the  system,  which  makes  the 
drug  produce  its  effect :  thus  wiien  a  preparation  of  sulphur  is 
tdmiaistered,  as  a  medicine,  nature  in  her  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
Julpbar,opena  her  pores  to  expel  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  result- 
ing  perspiration,  and  by  the  circumstance  thatevcrythingin  con- 
tact withthe  patientisfoundonanalysistobe  largely  impregnated 
with  the  constituents  of  the  medicine; — the  well  known  fact  of  all 
articlesof  silver  about  the  person,  being  tarnished,  bi'ing  an  illup- 
tntion  of  this  effect ;  iu  addition  to  this  the  stomach  is  weakeni-d 
an<i  irritated  by  the  medicine  which  liaa  been  poured  into  it ;  nud 
further,  if  the  dose  is  repeated,  nature  getting  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  intruder,  ceases  from  her  wihospilable  excrlion  to 
«tpel  it,  and  as  a  consequence  (he  medicine  fails  in  producing 
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i<R  intcii(?cf1  eflect.    Wp  have  here  referred  to  the  tncceuful 
ndiiiiitistrntioii  of  a  ciruu',  but  in  miitiy  instniices  it  enlirclj  fails 
fo  produce  the  desired  rcsuU,  acting  injnriou^ly  upon  other 
f>rc;nri9  of  the  sytem,  quite  contrary  to  tlie  effect  iiileitded. 
\Vc  will  now  compare   this    treatment    with   the  hvdro- 
patiiic  mode  of  producing  the  effects  aimed  at  bv  sudoritici ; 
their  usnnl  appliances  consist  of  the  lamp  and  Turkish  baths, 
and  the  result  is  this,  liiat  by  their  method  a  most  powerful  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour, 
after  which  tlie  patient  feels  lightened,  strcngthed  and  invigor- 
nfed,  no  (iilfterious  substances  are  passed  into  the  stomach,  ir- 
ritalini;  its  membranes,  and  tiie  process  may  be  repeaUd  asoftrii 
as  may  be  necessary  with  undiminished  effect.    Who  ever  saw  a 
patient  recotering  from  the  perspiratory  process  according  to 
the  orthodox  allopathic  mode  of  treatment,  who  was  not  weak- 
ened atul  somewhat  dejected,  whilst  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  iu- 
vigorationof  the  system, arc  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  by* 
dropalhic  process.    Take  another  example  from  the  process  of 
wet-sheet  packing,  and  examine  its  effects  in  subduing  indam- 
malory  and  febrile  atfections ;  by  this  simple  process  the  pulse 
is  often  reduced  from  120  pulsations  per  minute  to  65,  in  thr 
short  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  circulation  equalized 
t  liroughout  t  he  body,  and  a  soothing  effect  produced  on  t  he  paiient, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe:  what  no  drug  or  combi- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  whole  of  the  pharmacopeia,  is  capable 
of  producing  ;  in  this  case  again  little  lowering  of  strength  is 
produced,  and  the  stomach  is  again  saved  from  the  injurious  aud 
irritating  effects  of  Tartar  emetic  and  other  clrugs;  instead  »>f  the 
fever  raging  for  a  period  of  three  iceelu,  it  is  generally  subdued 
in  as  many  dcifs,  when  the  patient  goes  forth,  but  little  reduced 
in  strength,  instead  of  being  weak,  miserable,  and  emaciated  viilt 
the  pros|)cctof  somesix  weeks  elapsing  before  he  is  restored  to 
hiswontedstrength.    SirLytton  Hulwcr  thus  describes  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  process  of  wet -sheet  packing: — "The  sheet 
after  being  well  saturated  is  well  wrung-out, — the  paiient  quickly 
wrapjied  in  it — several  blankets  bandaged  round,  a  down  cover- 
let tucked  over  all ;  thus,  es])ecially  wlicrc  there  is  the  least  fe- 
ver, the  first  momentary  chill  is  promptly  succeeded  by  a  gra- 
dual and  vivifying  warmth  perfectly  free  from  the  irritation  of 
dry  heat, — a  delicious  sense  of  case  is  usually  followed  by  a 
sleep  more  agreeable  than  anodyne  ever  produced.    It  seems  a 
positive  cruelty  to  be  t^ikcn  out  of  this  m.ngic  girdle  in  which 
jmin  is  lulled  and  fever  cooled^  and  watchfulness  lapped  in  slum- 
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her."   In  the  effect  of  we-t-slieet  packing  in  cases  of  congt  sjion 
of  the  liver  and  other  internal  viscera,  we  fwir  an  utifavouraLle 
comparison  must  ngain  be  drawn  between  the  effect;*  of  the 
tllopathic  and  hjdropatliic  modes  of  treatment ;  in  these  cases 
the  object  to  be  effected  is  to  relieve  tiie  oppreswd  and  coti* 
gfjted  organs  from  the  8U|)erabundi»ncii  of  bhKjd  with  which 
tlifT  are  gorged,  ard  it  appenrs  to  us  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced more  certainly,  more  qiiicklyand  more  permanently,  with- 
out ^absequent  injurious  effects,  by  tlie  wet-sheet  packing,  and 
other  hydropathic  appliances,  isil/.  b.ifh.<  amongst  the  rest,  liiau 
c'luld  pos.«ibly  be  eflVcted  by  all  the  drugs  in  the  Apothecary's 
Hall :  in  fncl  hydropathy  appears  to  fwssess  grtmter  power  in 
fontrolling  the  eirenlalioH  and  regulalintj  the  currenf*  of  the 
A/*5(/tlian  any  other  system  of  therapeutics  at  present  revealed 
to  us;  it  can  stimulate  the  circulation  when  low,  reduce  it 
*!ien  excited  and  disordered,  determine  it  from  the  head  in 
ase*  of  apoplexy  and  cold  feet,  and  drive  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  cases  of  visceral  congestion  ;  an  engine  capable  of 
producing  these  effect*  wUAoul  weakening  l\\c  constitution,  and 
possessing  in  addition  the  power  of  bracing  and  stimulating 
the  nervous  system  when  weakened,  and  of  soothing  and  al- 
l»?ing  irritation  wherever  it  may  exist,  more  effectually  than 
any  opiate  ;  such  a  system  we  >ay,  must  ever  occupy  a  high,  if 
not  the  foremoat  place  amongst  all  existing  systems  of  Hy- 
trietie.    The  physiological  effects  of  wet-slieet  packing  are  thus 
liffcribed  by  Dr.  Wilson  : — 

"It  fultils  many  indications  according  to  the  various  phases 
cf  i]i«ease ;  if  you  revert  to  w  hat  I  have  said  of  the  specific 
actions  and  effects  of  the  packing  process,  you  will  see  suilicient 
LToand  for  our  using  the  invnluable  aid  of  the  wet  sheet  in 
chronic  disease.  We  often  want  heat  to  be  abstracted  in  tiiese 
diseases,  we  want  the  nerves  fo  tthed,  the  circulation  e(|ualiz(d, 
aufcles  rested,  fatigue  removed,  a  movement  of  the  (luids  to 
be  determined  to  the  surface,  inleritir  cungeslions  to  he  dis- 
gorged, the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  established,  secretions  and 
eilialations  to  be  promoted,  ill-conditioned  solids  to  be  bn  ken 
up  and  eliminated,  the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  be  sotiked,  its 
caijillaries  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  its  sentient  extremities 
tn  be  soothed,  and  through  them  the  brain  t'>  be  quieted  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ganglionic*  system  t)  be  roused  on  the  other." 

•  The  ganglionic  nerves  arc  lliose  which  cover  tlie  stoiiiach,  an<i 
rt^Tilate  ilif  digestive  organh :  thi-y  arc  aUo  called  the  *•  lolar  J'lfrus." 
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How  many  lives  have  b«en  sacrificed  by  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  feverish  and  inflamn  atory  cases,  from  the  non- 
adoption  of  wet  sheet  packing,  wliicli  causes  no  loss  of  strength, 
nnd  leaves  beliind  none  of  the  debility  and  consequent  long 
convalescence,  w  hich  bleeding  and  strong  oicdicint-s  lucessiinlr 
occasion  ;  it  is  to  us  indeed  inexplicable  how  so  insane  a  pro- 
cess as  bleeding  can  still  be  resorted  to  iu  this  lUth  century, 
a  process  which  deprives  nature  of  her  vital  fluid,  nnd  lets  flow 
the  strcnm  on  which  our  rrry  exitUnct  depends.*  How  can 
this  cutting  of  the  strings  of  life  be  defended  when  an  expedi- 
ent for  lowering  intlammation  without  reducing  the  strength, 
presents  itself  for  adoption  by  the  physician,  one  which  by  its 
action  purifies  the  blood,  reduciug  fever  by  the  abstraction  tf 
heat  and  by  the  removal  of  the  serum  or  watery  constituent  of 
the  blood,  which  contains  all  its  impurities.  Will  the  public 
any  longer  place  confidence  in  the  physician  who  when  invited 
to  cure  them,  would  wcjiken  them  by  bleeding,  and  assi:<t  the 
o]ieration8  of  nature  by  depriving  her  of  that  vital  stream  on 
the  existence  of  which  her  self-restoring  properties  depend  ? 
will  tliej  prefer  a  system  which  ensures  a  long  convalescence 
to  the  patient,  to  that  in  which  he  recovers  from  his  disease 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  strength,  or  injury  to  liii 
constitution  ?  The  system  of  wet  sheet  packing  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  that  he  who  refuses  to 
make  use  of  it  must  lag  behind,  whilst  success  will  attend  the 
elTorts  of  him  who  judiciously  applies  it  in  the  cases  to  ahich 
it  is  suited. 

The  compress  nnd  hot  stupe,  next  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  both  are  usually  applied  to  the  stomach ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  vulcanized  ludia-rubber  bng  filled  with  hot 
water  which  is  laid  over  n  towel,  the  under  folds  of  which  are 
moistened  and  placed  next  the  body,  a  most  ellicient  and  cun- 
venient  form  of  fomentation;  titese  remedies  arc  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  all  chronic  diseases,  where  there  is  morbid 
action  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys ;  this  form  of  stup^ 
Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  ne  pltu  ultra  of  poulticing,  s«>othing 
and  derivation  being  by  it  most  perfectly  obtained,  and  in  the 
greatest  de<^ree.    Each  operation  has  on  deep  seated  chronic 


*  The  late  mulsDcboly  case  of  Mr.  StafTord  O'Brien  is  an  instaoct 
of  thia  injurious  prarticf  ;  that  gentletnan  was  ropioiislv  blt  J,  <Kiut>t- 
leii  that  he  ini(^ht  l>e  ihc  (tetter  t>nal>le(J,  in  tii»  so  cnffvbletl  ron<ii(ion, 
to  re«isl  thc>  action  of  a  powerful  poivon  (opium)  aricrwarils  aJnin'i- 
tored  with  deadly  effect. 
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imtalion,  as  one  of  iU  qualities  the  advantageous  effect  of  a 
mild  blister  or  mustard  ijlui.-ter,  without  any  of  it8  dr-nvl);.cks 
and  in  acute  intlammalioi.s.  in  all  nervous  ur  .leuralgic  ^  >,ns 
in  iLcJufferings  of  colic,  biliousness  or  sickness  of  tlic  sfomi.r 
or  other  digestive  derangements  from  dietetic  errors,  ami  m  ll>e 
mliise  ushering  in  ft'v.-rs  and  inflammations,  m  sore  tliro,.t 
&c,  or  atreclions  of  the  lungs  and  air  tubes,  it  is  then  found 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  and  potent  anodvue  and  c<iuaHzer  oi 
tk  circulation."    It  in  effect  accomplishes  the  most  salutary 
operations  of  opiates,  uilhout  any  risk  of  con^fe^ting  the  u.  r 
or  producins  that  sickness  and  atony  of  the  stomach,  an-l  all  but 
p.ralT.*i»of  the  lower  bov»eU  which  result  fr"«"  the  u-e  ot 
narcotic  drugs.    "  No  nervous  irritations,    says  Dr.  \^  ilson, 
"no  visceral  congestions,  especially  if  of  recent  formation,  bu 
ire  won  relieved  by  this  powerful  reu,Uite  rubefocicuf  md 
inoJ»€.    With  the  dissipation  of  those  interior  conge.stions 
coa>e»  the  s.jlution  of  pains  and  spasms,  or  flatulence  which 
mav  have  risen  to  a  severe  state  of  sufl-ering.  the  release  ot 
bilwusand  nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  asthmatic  Uts, 
tc.   These  have  all  their  origin  near  or  remote  in  visceral  oi)- 
rtructions,  congestions,  &c.    In  most  casts  where  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  any  oiganic  action  has  been  embarrassed,  sleep 
bcished  or  disquieted,  and  the  patient  irritated  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree  ;  by  aid  of  the  fomentations,  in  a  brief  tunc 
crwnic  calm  takes  the  place  of  organic  tumult,  ease  succeeds 
to^gitation.  and  the  « hole  apparatus  feels  to  work  normally 
ami  with  renewed  alacrity.    What  1  have  just  described,  you 
may  frequently  bear  repeated  and  descanted  upon  in  the  same 
straiu  by  my  patients."  e  .i„ 

The  effect  of  hot-stupe  in  the  removal  of  irritation  from  the 
tisccra,  the  immediate  cause  of  dysentery.  &c.,  is  very  remarli- 
ioic,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  wc  have  often  re- 
gretted, that  so  simple  and  rational  an  expedient  was  not  re 
Led  to,  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  by  which  our 
Moble  army  was  more  than  decimated  in  the  laic  Crimean  Cam- 
jMign.    On  this  subject  Dr.  Wilson,  remarks  "  so  strong  was 
my  conviction,  that  I  wrote  to  my  g<K>d  friend  Lord  Uoketiy, 
r/quesiing  him  louder  my  ser^'Ice  through        Sidney  Herbe  t 
loVredTogo  and  remam  there  (at  Scutari,)  entirely  at  my 
c.ri  expense,  not  as  a  "  water  doctor,'^  but  as  an  ordinary  me- 
dical  practitioner,  billing  to  lend  a  hand,  and  make  1'''"^' »  g^" 
Lcrallv  useful.    1  stated  that  1  had  almost  livrd  in  hospitals 
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for  seven  years,  liiul  aflcrwnrds  witiie?sed  tlie  prBctice  of  nnxU 
every  great  hospital  in  Europe,  and  could  undertake  >imple 
operation?,  and  any  nniputntions  with  little  preparation :  bad 
been  twenty-five  years  in  practice.  After  some  weeLs  I  rfccivetl 
a  polite  letter  thanking  me,  but  fearing  it  could  not  be  done, 
not  being  quite  the  cu^ttoin.  About  this  time  there  was  an 
outcry  for  medical  men,  those  at  the  hospitals  were  too  few  for 
the  work,  they  were  worn  ont  with  fatigue." — Further  on 
he  adds — "  1  have  had  a  great  many  patients  suffering  under 
Chronicdiseasesfromclimatc,exposure,and  wautof  care,&c.,  pi- 
tients  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes,  witli  long  con- 
tinued diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intractable  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent character.  From  the  success  of  this  simple  treatment 
in  those  cases,  1  liave  not  ceased  to  regret  that  1  did  not  guto 
Scutari  on  my  own  account  without  permit  or  introducti(>n.  I 
might  have  introduced  the  practice  gradually,  being  sure  that 
it  only  required  a  trial  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical 
staff  with  great  satisfaction." 

We  join  Dr.  Wilson,  heartily  in  this  regret,  as  it  would  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  if  proved  t-fRcient,  and 
silenced  its  advocates  if  it  proved  a  failure.  Nowhere  could  the 
two  systems  have  been  more  severely  and  satisfactorily  tested,  aod 
we  should  all  have  benefitted  by  the  result ;  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  would  have  been  decided,  and  the  public 
no  longer  left  to  hang  in  doubt  between  them. 

The  sitz  bath  and  foot  bath  next  claim  our  attention,  the 
former  acting  with  marked  effect  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  other  inlernal  organs;  by  abstracting  heat  from  lh« 
surface  of  the  bo<ly  submitted  to  its  inllueuce,  a  transference  of 
fluid:*  lake^i  place  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior,  and  the  con- 
ges-led organs  are  relieved  from  their  excess  of  blood  by  its 
being  thus  determined  to  the  surface ;  this  effect,  at  first  tcmpu- 
tiiry  becomes  permaneuf,  when  the  use  of  the  bath  has  been 
per^evcred  in  for  some  time.  Let  us  now  compare  the  effects 
of  this  hath,  in  tlie  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  with  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  by  the  orthodox  physicians ;  their 
remedies  consist  in  dosing  with  Calomel,  or  Taraxicum,  or  in 
the  application  of  ktches  to  the  affected  region  ;  (he  two  fonnrr 
slimulutu  tlif  action  of  the  liver,  in  spile  of  the  congested  blood 
which  opprcsiies  it,  but  tlicy  do  not  attempt  to  deal  Kilh  the 
cau^es  of  this  cnngestinn,  the  rciult  of  which  is  that  the  liver 
being  vieaktned  by  its  unnatural  exertions  consequent  on  tlie 
unnatural  !>tiiiiulunt5  w  hich  have  been  administered  to  it,siuka — 
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after  the  effect  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  has  worn  awny, — inti> 
a  more  enfeebled  and  exltuU5ted  state,  and  llie  urigiiiul  rau>u 
of  the  conge:>tion  remaining  unremoved,  matters  bm)ine  wur»c 
than  at  first ;  in  the  ca5C  of  ieeciiing  the  topical  bleeding  re- 
lieves the  afTection  /br  a  lime,  but  this  is  a  remedy-  whicii  cun- 
Dot  be  SKPb&TKD  in  consieqiience  of  the  weakness  it  engender.^, 
anil  when  the  bleeding  is  given  up,  huw  do  matters  stand  ? — the 
dufote  remains  in  statu  quo;  not  so, however,  the  constitution, 
for  this  lias  been  weakened  by  the  bk-eding,  and  nature  being 
eoutrquently  less  able  to  cure  herself  chronic  disea8<;  of  the  liver 
rcsnlta.  On  the  other  hand  the  hydropithic  treatment  neces- 
sary to  detennine  the  blood  from  the  congested  organ  to  the 
surface,  and  so  remove  the  divea^e,  cau  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desirable,  with  renewed  effect,  until  permanent  relief  is  afTurded 
by  a  per.<«verance  in  the  treatment,  and  the  patient  improves 
in  general  health,  pari  passu,  with  the  cure  of  his  particular 
disease.  The  effects  of  the  sitz  bath,  are  it  appears  either 
tunic  or  reUxing  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  whicti 
it  is  administered  ;  if  a  tonic  effect  is  desired,  a  period  var^inj^ 
from  10  to  15  minutes  is  prescribed — if  a  relaxing  or  deriva- 
tire  effect  is  to  be  produced,  the  period  is  extended  to  half 
an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  foot  bath,  ve  maj  observe  that 
the  theory  of  its  administration  subverts  uU  our  precoiiccivcvl 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  those  affections  for 
which  it  is  usually  prescribed ;  fur  instance  the  old  mode  of 
proceeding  in  affections  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  cases  of 
cold  feet,  was  to  apply  cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the 
feet  in  the  shape  of  hot  flannels,  hot  bricks,  and  stupes ;  now 
the  modern  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  viz. 
to  bathe  the  head  in  tepid,  and  place  the  feet  in  cold  water  to 
about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  up  to  ihc  ancles:  friction  of 
the  feet  should  accompany  their  immersion,  the  whole  being 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  Let  any  person  suffering  from 
cold  feet  try  this  remedy,  and  they  will  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  practice  which  enjoins  it :  its  rationale  is  as 
follows.  The  appUcation  of  warm  water  to  the  head  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body,  does  nut  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  whiUt  the  subsequent  evaporation  from  the  moisl 
and  warm  surface  of  the  head  cools  it  gradually,  :>nd  so  dimi- 
nishes the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  whilst  the  cold  uppliiation  to 
the  ftet,  has  *'  for  a  secondary  result  the  attraction  and  riteii- 
tion  in  those  parts  of  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  cun^c- 
(|uently  of  increased  temperature  there.    In  fact,"  continues  Dr. 
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Gully,  "a  cold  foot  bath  ol  14  or  16  minutes  follotced  bv  a 
yi3\V  hatf.iiu-fiOHr,  is  the  mo?(  certain  waj  to  warm  the  fpft 
that  can  be  devised  ;  just  as  per  contra,  the  niost  certain  way 
to  enture  cold  feet,  \»  to  soak  them  in  Aot  water.  The  same 
applies  to  the  hands.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to 
take  it,  a  walk  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  circulating  reaction 
alluded  to  :"  he  adds,  "  the  warmth  remains  for  several  hours. 
Very  fre<]uently  1  have  heard  persons  say  that  ihey  have  not 
known  cold  feet  since  they  began  to  take  cold  foot  baths." 

We  would  next  make  some  observations  on  the  differrnt 
modes  of  treating  that  fatal  and  mysterious  disease,  which  has 
so  long  baffled  the  curative  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  their  day,  we  meati  pulmonary  consumption,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  great  step  towards  a  rational  and  soc- 
cessful  mode  of  treatment  based  on  sound  [ihysiological  prind> 
pies  haslalely  obtained  in  the  case  of  this  disease,  wincli  mwie  of 
treatment  we  ho{)€  soon  to'see generally  adopted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession.*  The  unsuccessful  treatment  of  this  disease  has  hitherto 
cast  a  slur  on  medical  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  little  success  should  have  attended  on  the  old  modcof  trral- 
tnent,  since  recent  observation,  and  matured  experience  have 
shown,  on  physiological  principles,  that  no  Korte  mode  could 
have  been  devised  for  curing  it,  nor  a  surer  one  adopted 
for  producing  an  aggravation  of  its  symptoms.  This  new  view  of 
the  matter  is  very  ably  set  forth  in  Dr.  Latie'a  work,  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  sensible 
and  modest  statement  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Hydropathic 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  description.  Dr.  Lane  locks  upon 
consumption  as  essentially  a  6lood  disease,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  and  by 
those  physicians  who  have  had  most  exi>erience  in  the  treat, 
meat  of  that  particular  disease.  Sir  James  Clarke,  Professor 
Bennett,  Dr.  Balbyrnie,  and  others.  These  physicians 
all  agree  in  stating  that  indigestion  or  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  is  a  universal  forerunner 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  without  this  derangetnent, 
consumption  cannot  exist ;  consequent  on  this  diseai^ed  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  imperfect  blood  is  assimilated,  df/- 

Wo  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  consumption  is  curable  »brn 
ORGANIC  disease  of  the  lungs  ha»  actually  ln-cii  cht.iMi.-lied,  hut  ■« 
mainliiin  that  ihp  disease  is  perfectly  curalUt  in  it*  incipient  >taci^ 
thoMRh  not  by  drugs,  nor  baninhinent  to  a  foreigrn  clime.  The  latirr 
niav  M>iuewlint  prolong  the  difpase,  but  will  not  cure  it  unless  bj 
VcndiHl,  wlu  n  o(  a  verv  mild  funu. 
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dent  in  its  oIeagiiiouj»  eleinenti',  and  cutitniiiitig  an  undue 
amoDot  of  albuminous  tnalpmls,  that  in  coiisc-qucnre  of 
tin's  Jeficiencv  of  oleagiiiuus  elemcMitj).  (he  blood  is  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  true  cellular  tissue  to  replace  the  effete 
material  of  the  lungs,  and  the  superabundant  quantity  of  al- 
bamen  has  a  tendenc}'  to  exude  upon  the  lungs  on  their  expo- 
Mire  to  cold  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  w  hich  process  is  unac- 
companied bj  intlammator)'  actiuii ;  these  facts  are  based  on 
long  obserA-ations  and  direct  chemical  nnalvsia  of  tlie  substance 
composing  the  tubercles,  which  con»ist  of  almost  pure  albumen, 
and  oD  this  tlieory  the  wonderful  effects  of  cod  liver  oil  in  con- 
jumptivc  cases,  and  the  great  emaciation  of  body  wiiich  results 
from  the  disease  are  satisfactorily  explained  ;  in  the  one  case, 
the  cod  liver  oil  supplies  in  a  light  and  digestible  form  the 
oleaginous  element  in  which  the  blood  is  deScicnt ;  in  the  olhi  r 
the  system  has  recourse  to  the  fatty  or  adipose  matter  of  the 
budy  to  supply  the  oleaginous  principle,  but  now  the  question 
ahiies,  supposing  that  indigestion  is  the  universal  precursor  of 
oonsnmption,  from  what  does  this  indigestion,  and  consequent 
imperfect  as«iiiiilation  of  the  blood  proceed  ?  this  question  Dr. 
I.ane  does  not  touch  upon,  but  wc  believe  that  Dr.  13arter,  iho 
well-known  Hydropathic  physician  of  Blarney,  considers  th  it  it 
arises  from  defective  vitality*  in  the  blood,  caused  by  deficiency 
of  oxygen  in  the  system,  more  immediately  proceeding  from 
defective  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin. 
The  skin  and  lucgs,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  supplumentary 
organs — stop  the  action  of  tilher,  and  death  inevitably  ensues, 
and  on  their  perfect  or  imperfect  action,  jjerfcct  or  imperfect 
health  depends.  This  view  of  the  disease  is  illustrated  uy  the 
hirtory  of  the  monkey ;  in  its  wild  stale,  the  best  authorities 
Mate,  it  never  gets  consumption,  but  domesticate  the  animal, 
50  inducing  bad  action  of  the  lungs  from  want  of  sufficient 
exercise,  and  wholesome  air,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin 
in?ing  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  usually  dies  of  this  disease; 
these  observations  equally  apply  to  all  coses  of  scrofulous  de- 
generation, which  physicians  estimate  as  carrying  off  prema- 
turely I-6th  of  the  whole  human  family.+    Of  this  terrible 

*  The  temperature  and  vitality  of  our  bodies  depend  upon  tlie  con- 
tinued  and  rapid  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  ozydiiable  producta 
of  tb«  blood;  if  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  be  interfered  with, 
th«  vitality  of  the  system  flags,  and  di:^oa&e  results. 

t  The  very  name  of  MTofula  puitit5i  •<>  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
it  being  derived  from  the  Latin  Scrofit,  n  pig,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
dition uf  the  skin  in  those  persons  in  whom  a  scrofulous  habit  hai 
b«tn  engendered. 
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tliscasc,  the  scourge  of  tlie  liiimnn  race,  we  may  here  ohsrrre, 
that  coiisumpt'oii  is  merely  n  form  of  it,  and  that  it  i;<  inorruver 
hereditary,  thus  showing  >t  to  be  a  true  blood  disease. 

Hdving  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  luugs  and  skin  being  sup- 
plementary organs,  the  principal  duty  of  both  being  to  aeralc 
the  blood,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay  before  our  reiiders  ths 
following  extracts  from  the  results  of  experiments  bearing 
on  this  point,  which  have  been  made  by  Monsieur  Fourcault 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  supi)ression 
of  transpiration  by  the  skin,  in  animals,  by  coating  their 
bodies  w  ith  an  im|)ermeable  varnish.  The  committee  of  the 
I'reuch  Institute  thus  describes  these  experiments. 

"  The  substances  which  he  used  were  givet-glue,  dextrine, 
j>itoh  and  tnr,  and  several  plastic  compounds,  sometimes  ti  e 
varnish  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  animal's  bo<lT ;  at 
other  times  oidy  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  of  it.  The  acci- 
dents which  follow  this  proceeding,  arc  more  or  less  complete 
or  incomplete,  general  or  partial.  In  every  case  the  health  of 
the  animals  is  soon  much  impaired  and  their  hfe  iu  danger. 
Those  which  have  been  submitted  to  those  experiments,  under 
our  observation,  have  died  in  one  or  two  days,  and  in  soaie 
cases  in  a  few  hourt  only*' 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  experiments  are 
full  of  interest  for  the  future,*  •  •  •the 

experiments  of  M.  Fourcault  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  new  light 
uj)on  the  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  depending 
upon  the  double  function  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
cutaneous  system." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  himself,  thus  writes : — 

"  The  mucous  membranes  were  not  the  only  parts  affected 
by  the  artificial  suppression  of  the  insensible  {lerspiration.  We 
also  observed  the  production  of  serous  effusions  in  the  pen- 
cardium,  and  even  in  the  pleurae.  These  effusions  thus  de- 
monstrate that  dropsies  are  found  in  the  same  body  as  mucouj 
discharges.  Several  dogs  died  with  paraplegia,  and  could 
oidy  drag  themselves  along  on  their  forepaws ;  some  died 
atrophied  and  their  lungs  contained  miliary  tnlerculet,  which 
appeared  to  mc  from  their  whiteness,  and  softness  to  be  of 
recent  formation.  It  was  therefore,  now  im|)o&sibIe  to  duubl 
the  influence  of  the  suppressmn  ot  the  itiH-nsible  perspirstion 
of  the  akin  upon  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  mucous  and  .^r- 
ous  exudations,  and  tiiially  upon  the  development  of  local  lc»ioit*> 
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"  But  llie  results  of  lliesc  t'xprriments  differ  in  toto  according 
ta  the  piasU>ring  is  partial  or  general,  or  na  it  saspends  the 
action  of  the  skin  incompletely  of  cumpletelj.  In  the  fir»t 
case  tbe  alteration  of  the  blood  is  not  carried  so  far,  as  to 
cause  the  dissolution  of  its  organic  elements  ;  it  can  coagulate, 
and  present,  in  some  few  ca5es,  a  huffy  coat  of  little  consistency, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  inilam- 
matorr  blood.  As  to  the  tissues  affected,  they  however  apj)ear 
to  me  to  present  the  anatomical  cbaracleriftics  of  tbe  coiue- 
qoences  of  local  inflammation. 

"But  when  the  application  of  very  adhesive  substances  upon 
the  whole  of  the  body  quickly  suppresses  the  cutaneous  ex- 
Inlalion,  and  consequently  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
Ihf  skin,  death  takes  place  much  more  speedily,  and  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  true  a$p/tjrxia.  The  breathing  of  the 
animals  experimented  upon  is  difficult,  they  take  deep  in- 
'pirations  in  order  to  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
wu\;  their  death  is  violent,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
conrolsive  movements.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  the  veins, 
and  tbe  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  sometimes  also  in  the  left, 
bot  very  rarely  in  the  arteries,  a  black  diffluent  blood,  funning 
sometimes  into  soft  and  diffluent  coagula,  and  coagulating  very 
imperfectly  when  exposed  to  atmospherical  air.  This  disso- 
lation  of  the  blood  from  the  formation  of  large  ecclymoses  and 
of  effusions  into  the  lungs  and  other  organs ;  the  capillary 
vessels  are  usually  injected.  One  can  see  that  the  alteration 
of  the  blood  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
circulation  in  this  order  of  vessels.*  •  »  « 

"  It  is  important  to  state  that  man,  in  the  same  way  as  ani- 
mals, dies  fron^  eufaneoiu  aipiffxia  when  his  body  is  covered 
h;  impermeable  applications.  1  shall  detail,  in  another  work, 
the  ri-sults  of  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  and  facts  which 
Mill  belong  to  general  history  will  enter  into  the  province  of 
medicine.  Thus  at  Florence,  when  Leo  X.,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  a  child  was  gilt  all  over,  in  order  to  represent  the 
golden  age.  This  unfortunate  child  soon  died,  the  victim  of 
a  piiysiolugical  ex{)eriment  of  a  novel  kind.  I  have  gilded, 
silvered  and  tinned  several  guinea-pigs,  and  all  have  died  like 
the  child  at  Florence." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  iu  summing  up  his  researches  remarks 
M  follows : — 

**  Nasal  catarrh,  diarrhaea,  paralysis,  marasmus,  convulsive 
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inovi'DieiiJfl.  Hnd  finally  the  phenomena  oiatphjfxia  are  also  the 
results  of  the  same  cxiK-riinents.  Cutaneous  asphyxia  may 
cause  the  death  of  man  and  animals  ;  in  this  affection  the  blood 
presents,  in  the  iiighest  degree,  the  refrigerant,  and  stupefying 
qualities  of  vknous*  blood." 

The  above  extracts  arc  our  answer  to  those  snperficiai 
medical  objectors,  who  would  argue,  that  death  is  not  occasioned 
in  the  above  cases  by  tlie  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from 
the  system,  but  by  the  suppression  of  poisonous  salts  secreted 
in  the  skin  ;  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  most  poison- 
ous and  irritating  of  these  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  but 
the  phenomena  which  they  pre^<^'nt  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
presented  in  the  case  before  us,  which  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
and  appearance  of  true  suffocation  ;  if  however  the  evidence  of 
these  ex|)eriments  be  not  sufBcient  to  convince  him,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  him,  on  a  more  convenient  battle  field,  where 
arguments  which  would  only  prove  tedious  and  onintelligible 
to  the  non-professionable  reader,  may  be  adduced  without  re- 
serve, in  8U])port  of  our  position. 

Now  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  main  cause  of  consumptioo 
(tracing  the  disease  back  to  its  earliest  stage)  is  to  be  found  in 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oxgycn  to  the  system  (which  ccrtaiui; 
the  succcjis  attendant  on  the  treatment,  based  upon  this  theory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose)  we  would  ask  our  readers  scriouay 
to  reflect  how  can  consumption  be  cured  by  drugging,  and 
how  can  the  much  required  oxygen  be  supplied  to  tne  system 
by  any  such  proceeding?  We  think  that  the  results  of 
such  a  system  afford  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  qaestion; 
failure  marking  its  course  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
Agnin  as  regards  the  fashionable  remedy  of  going  abrood  How 
are  we  likely  to  get  more  oxygen  supplied  to  ua  abroad  thanal 
home  ?  A  mild  climate  may  certainly  prove  less  irritating  than 
our  native  air  to  a  diseased  and  disordered  lung  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  uneasiness  consequent  on  the  irritation  may  be  thereby 
allayed,  but  we  are  not  a  whit  nearer  being  cured,  nor  have 
we  properly  gone  to  workt  to  remove  the  main  spriiig  and 
origin  of  I  ho  disease. 

"  When  blood  is  overloaded  with  carbon,  and  deprired  of  iu  n*- 
cessary  supply  of  oxygen,  the  term  "  Venous"  is  applied  to  it. 

t  Where  consumption  has  been  relieved  by  residence  abroad,  tb* 
benefit  derived  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  on  the  skin  produced 
by  the  hot  climates  to  which  the  patient  is  usually  ordered,  but  rt- 
covery  in  this  way  has  been  confined  to  very  mild  forms  of  the  Ji*e«»*. 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment ;  the 
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Let  our  rcadrrs  Ix-ar  in  mind  the  fullowin^^  ii|»liori.«m  of 
Dr.  Hall ;    "  Close  liedroorns  make  tlic  graves  of  mullitu<lc3 
U't  (hem  recollect  that  impure.  blooiJ  is  the  on'i^in  of  con- 
jumption,  and  that  impure  air,  causes  impure  bhrnd. 

on  these  principles,  in  curing  consumption,  Dr.  Harfer 
would  use  all  means  to  place  the  .^vstein  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  receive  a  full  supplv  of  oxygen,  first  by  a  direct  inhalation  of  n 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  atmo?plicric  air  through  llic  lungs,  se- 
coriJiy  by  enjoining  a  large  amount  of  active  exenisc  in  the  oi>eii 
air.  ttlicn  practicable,  and  sleeping  at  night  with  open  windows, 
and  thirdly  by  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,*  and  con- 
sequent supply  through  it,  of  oxygen  lo  the  blood,  by  the  in- 
IcrventioQ  of  the  Turkish  bath ;  this  mode  of  trentmetit 
has,  ve  believe,  proved  roost  successful,  whilst  the  old 
mode  of  treatment,  of  which  it  is  the  very  antipodes,  viz., 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  and 
apuiying  a  respirator  to  the  mouth,  has  proved  most  unsuccess- 
ful atiJ  fatal  :  how  it  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  brain  of 
I  physician  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  respirator  as  a  cure  for 
consumption  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  a  more  ingenious 
mode  of  shutting  out  the  pure  atmosphere  essential  to  our  ex- 
istence, and  exchanging  it  for  one  loaded  with  carbonic  aciJ, 
(tbus  aggravating  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  cure,)  could 
uot  possibly  be  devised.  Man  in  a  state  of  health  requires 
pur?  air  as  a  condition  of  bis  existence,  and  can  it  be  supposed 
tbt  in  a  state  of  disea*e,  he  will  be  able  more  successfully  to 
resist  the  elffcts  of  poison  on  his  system,  than  whe'n  in  a  state 
of  health.  Will  he  in  a  state  of  disease  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved by  the  loss  of  that,  on  a  due  supply  of  which,  when 
»ell,  the  continuance  of  his  health  and  strength  would 
dfpcnd  ?     Docs  the  experience  of  our  readers  furnish  them 

improved  action  of  the  skin  deserving  to  bo  considered  rather  as  in- 
duced accidnttuUij  than  hj  dcsipn  ;  as  otherwise  more  attention 
woald  hare  been  paid  to  so  important  &  matter,  and  there  would  have 
b<^n  00  necessity  fur  ordering  the  patient  ahroail,  as  similar  results 
eoaldbave  been  obtained  mucn  more  easily  and  effectually,  bj  keeping 
bin  at  home  ;  the  use  uf  the  Turkish  Bath  conferrini^^  all  the  benefits 
ofinereated  temperature,  followed  bj  the  tonic  effects  of  cool  air  and 
mtT,  bj  which  the  debilitating  efTucts  of  continual  residence  in  a 
«irm  rbmate  are  obviated. 

•  Dr.  Hufeland  remarks — "  The  more  active  and  open  the  skin  is 
Ibe  nwre  secure  will  the  people  be  against  obstructions  and  diseases 
oftbe  lungs,  intestines,  and  lower  stomach;  and  the  less  tendency 
will  they  have  to  gastric  ^biliousj  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  gout, 
■•thma,  catarrh  and  varicose  veins." 
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with  a  »inglc  case  uf  recovery  from  consum^ition  caused  hj  (lie 
use  of  a  respirator,  or  does  it  not,  on  tlic  confrary,  supply  tlicm 
in  every  cisc  where  it  has  been  resorted  to  with  iiiBtances  of 
the  bad  efftxls  attendant  u|>on  its  U!>e  ? 

In  supjrort  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Barter,  we  would 
observe  that  narrow  and  cantraeUd  lungt,  an  impure  alnuu- 
pkere,  uneUanlf  kab'Ut,  tedeniary  occupation,  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  over  eating,  all  directly  tend  to  the  over- 
loading of  the  bloo<i  with  carbon,  and  they  are  al^  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  cunsnmption  ;  but  the  success  attending  ibis 
treatment  is  the  argument  which  will  have  most  weight  with 
the  public,  and  tend  to  its  extension  and  adoption  by  the 
profession  at  large ;  when  this  takes  place  we  shall  not  have 
consumptive  patients  sent  abroad  to  seek  restoration  of  their 
health, — "  to  Nice,  where  more  native  persons  die  of  consump- 
tion than  in  any  English  town  of  equal  {rapulation, — to  Madeira, 
where  no  local  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  consumption,— 
to  Malta,  where  one-third  of  the  deaths  amongst  our  troops 
are  caused  by  consumption, — to  Naples,  whose  hoepitals  record 
a  mortality  from  consumption  of  one  in  two  and  one-third  of 
the  patients, — nor  finally  to  Florence,  where  pneumonia  is  said 
to  be  marked  by  a  suffocating  character,  and  a  rapid  progress 
towards  its  final  stage.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  assailed  with 
much  force  the  doctrine  that  change  of  climate  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  consumption.  M.  Carricre,  a  French  physician,  has 
written  strojigly  against  it.  Dr.  Burgess,  an  eminent  Scotch 
physician,  also  contends  that  climate  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  that  if  it  had,  the  curative 
cffecta  would  be  produced  through  the  skin  and  not  the  lungs, 
by  opening  the  pores,  and  promoting  a  belter  aeration  of  the 
blood." 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  entreat  our  readers 
seriously  to  consider  tlie  observations  here  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  advocated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  fearful  moment,  as  on  this  disease  being 
rightly  understood,  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  countrymen 
depend  :  if  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  its  fearful 
ravage?  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  stayed,  but  if  not, 
the  pallid  spectre  will  stalk,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  unchecked, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  ishind,  bearing  desth  to 
millions  of  her  sons. 

With  regard  to  water  drinking,  an  important  part  of  llie 
hydropathic  process,  and  against  which  much  prejudice  exists, 
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tlie  following  extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  cel»'l>rateii  allo- 
patliic  physician,  Sir  Uennr  Holland,  will  not,  we  hope,  bu 
considered  out  of  place.  In  bis  work  styled  "  Medical  Notes 
and  Reflections,"  treating  of  "  Diluents,"  he  thus  writes  : — 

"Though  there  mav  seem  little  reason  for  con»iderini;  thtse  as  a 
Mpvate  class  of  remedies,  jet  I  doubt  whether  the  principles  of 
trntmeDt  implied  in  the  name  is  sufficientljr  resarde<l  in  inuciern 
practice.  On  the  Continent,  indeed,  the  use  of  dilm  nts  i.<  much 
more  extensive  than  in  England  ;  and,  under  the  form  of  mineral 
waters  especiallj,  makes  up  in  some  countries  a  considernbic  part  nf 
^neral  practice.  But  putting  aside  all  question  aa  to  mineral  ingre- 
dients in  water,  the  consideration  more  expressly  occur->,  to  what 
nttnt  and  with  what  eiTects  this  great  diluent,  the  onlv  one  which 
taUj  concorns  the  animal  economy,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ij>tem  as  a  remedy  7  Looking  at  the  definite  proportion  which  in 
beiltby  state  ezii'ts  in  all  parts  of  the  body  between  the  aqueous, 
nlioe,  and  animal  ingredients — at  the  various  organs  destined  direct- 
ly ur  indirectly,  to  reflate  the  proportion — and  at  the  morbid 
rtiulu  occurring  whenever  it  is  materially  altered — wc  mml  adroit 
tb(  (inotion  as  one  very  important  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
hamg  various  relation  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Kee|>ing  in  mind  then  this  reference  to  the  use  of  water  as  an  inter- 
nal remedy,  diluents  may  be  viewed  under  three  conditions  ofprobuble 
BM-fulne&s;— first,  the  mere  mccbauical  effect  of  quantity  of  liquid 
io  diluting  and  washing  away  matters,  exeretnentitiuus  or  noxioun, 
frctm  the  aliuientary  canal; — Secondly,  their  influence  in  modifying 
drrt&ia  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood; — and  thirdly,  their  efTcct  upon 
vsTioiu  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  especially  npon 
tlfcote  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  •  •  •  fpij^  jj^^f 
bbrious  benefit  in  many  cases,  and  not  to  be  disdained  from  any 
DotioD  of  its  vulgar  .^iniplicity.  It  is  certain,  there  are  many  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  free  use  of  water  at  stated 
times  produces  good,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  other  or  stronger 
remedies.  I  have  often  known  the  action  of  the  bowels  to  be  main- 
tained with  regularity  for  a  long  period,  simply  by  a  tumbler  of 
Water,  warm  or  cold,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  cases  where  medicine 
bad  almost  lost  its  effect,  or  become  a  source  only  of  distressing 
irritation.  The  advantage  of  such  treatment  in  still  more  strongly 
sttested,  where  the  secretions  taking  place  into  the  intestines,  or  tho 
products  formed  there  during  digestion,  become  vitiated  in  kind. 
Here  dilution  lessens  that  irritation  to  the  membranes,  which  we 
caanot  so  readily  obviate  by  other  means,  and  aids  in  removing 
tbe  cause  from  the  body  with  leas  distress  than  any  other  retnedy. 
In  some  cases  where  often  aud  largely  used,  its  effect  goes  farther  in 
sctaally  altering  the  state  of  tho  secreting  surfaces  by  direct 
application  to  them.  I  mention  these  circumstances  upon 
experience,  having  often  obtained  much  good  from  resorting  to  them 
in  practice,  when  stronger  medicines  and  ordinary  methods  bad 
proved  of  little  avaiL  Dilution  thus  u«ed,  for  example,  so  as  to  act 
on  the  contents  of  tbe  bowels,  is  benclicial  in  many  dyspeptic  caiet, 
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where  it  is  especially  *n  object  to  avoid  needlei*  irrit*Hon  to  llic 
KYStcm.  Ilalr-a-pint  or  racire  of  water  taken  when  fasting  at  ih» 
temperatnre  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  will  often  be  fouml  to  give 
liii^'ular  relief  to  his  morbid  sensations  •  •  •  In  reference 
to  the  foregoing  use*  of  diluents,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  lb» 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  to  all  intent*,  a  aiirCace,  a*  weU  as 
the  skin,  pretty  nearly  equal  in  extent  ;  exercising  a«):ne  Moiiiar 
fiinctinnK,  with  others  more  appropriate  to  itself,  and  capable  in  luaoy 
ret>pect.s  of  being  acted  upon  in  a  Miuilar  manner.  A*  re'-pectt  (be 
liuhject  before  us,  it  is  both  expedient  and  correct  in  mauv  ca^t  t« 
regard  diluents  as  acting  on  this  internal  surface  analogoiuly  t« 
liquids  on  the  skin.  And  I  would  apply  this  remark  not  only  to  tbt 
mechanical  effi'cts  of  the  remedy,  but  aUo  to  their  u«e  as  tlie  rnvdiun 
for  conveying  cold  to  internal  parts  ; — a  point  of  practice  wbieh 
either  the  simplicity  of  the  means,  or  the  false  alnruM  be««ttiag  it, 
have  hitherto  prevented  from  being  doly  regarded." 

Again  ii«  writes  : — 

Without  reference,  however,  to  these  esrtreme  cases,  it  niBiit  ke 
repeated,  that  the  use  of  water,  simply  as  a  diluent,  scarcely  receivft 
attention  and  discrimination  enough  in  our  English  practice." 

And  again  :  - 

"  As  I  have  been  treating  of  this  remedy  only  in  its  rimplest  fora, 
I  do  not  advert  to  the  use  of  the  diflrrent  mineral  waterii  farther 
th.in  to  state,  that  they  confirm  these  general  views,  separating  as  far 
as  can  be  done,  their  effect  as  diluents  from  that  of  the  ingredients 
they  contain.  The  copious  employment  of  some  of  them  in  conti- 
nental practice  gives  room  for  oDservation,  which  is  wanting  under 
our  more  limited  use.  1  have  often  seen  five  or  six  pints  taken  dafly 
for  some  wciks  together,  (a  great  part  of  it  in  the  morniug  white 
•  fasting,)  with  singular  benent  in  many  cas&s  to  the  general  healffc 
and  most  obviously  to  the  suite  of  the  secretions.  *  •  • 
These  courses,  howcviT,  were  always  conjoined  with  ample  errreiM 
and  regular  habits  of  lifu  ;  doubtless  influencing  mach  the  action  of 
the  waters,  and  aiding  their  salutary  effect." 

With  this  qnotntion  ire  take  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Holluxi. 
merely  observing,  tliat  no  liydropathist  conld  say  mope  on  the 
subject  tliaa  he  bos  done,  and  that  tlic  contint* ntal  practice 
referred  to,  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  conjoined 
with  ample  exerciae  and  regular  habits  of  life,  is  preciiely 
that  practice  which  liydropatliy  enjoins. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  under  Hydro- 
pathic treatment,  chronic  disease  frequently  becomes  acute,  for 
as  the  l)ody  improves  in  strength  the  more  acui4>ly  will  any  exist- 
ing di?ca«;  develope  itself,  and  for  the  foibwitig  reason  :  pin  is 
Caused  by  an  effort  of  nature  to  re)ie\Ttlic  systmi  of  some  morbid 
iufluence  residing  in  it,  and  the  stronger  the  constitution,  tbe 
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greater  efforts  will  it  make  to  remove  that  inorbiii  influence, 
and  tlterefore  the  greater  vill  be  the  puiii ;  but  uii  the 
other  hand,  when  the  body  is  enfeebled,  its  clForts  lo  relieve 
itaelf,  though  contiaual,  are  weak  and  ineOicicnt,  ond  the  dia- 
ea«e  renaiuing  in  the  system,  assume*  the  chronic  aud  less 
painful  form.  Now  with  these  facts  before  them,  we  Imve 
been  amused  at  lieaiing  phytiicians  observe,  in  their  efforts  to 
decry  the  "  Water  System,"  "  Oh  it  is  good  for  the  general 
liealth,  but  noUiing  more."  When  H|)eaking  thus  tbey  do  not 
however  reflect,  that  they  are  affording  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  in  support  of  the  system  which  they  seek  to  decry, 
iaitaiuch  as  every  physiologist,  from  Qipc  Clear  to  the  Giaut'a 
Causeway,  admits  the  principle,  that  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be 
'ought  for  in  the  powers  of  the  living  oi^uism  aione^  and  it 
niust  be  evident  that  tlw  more  you  strengthen  that  orgiuiism, 
the  more  you  increase  its  powers  to  cure  itaelf,  and  diminish 
it»  liability  to  future  disease. 

Having  trespassed  thus  far  on  the  attention  of  onr  readers, 
«e  would  conclude  by  inviting  them  and  the  medical  profession 
generally,  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation,  as  far  as 
tkeir  opportunities  allow,  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  allopathic 
lad hydropathic  modes  of  treating  disease,  approaching  the  in- 
vesligatiofi  with  a  mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Their 
duty  to  themselTn  and  to  society  demands  this  enquiry  from 
tbeu — two  aiitagonielic  svslems  use  the  term  advisedly)  are 
preseated  for  their  acceptance,  which  will  thev  lay  hold  of? 
To  assist  them  in  deteraiiniiig  this  point  wc  would  recommend 
for  their  quiet  perusal,  either  or  all  of  the  works  alluded  to  in 
Um  article,  the  stady  of  which  will  be  found  mteresting  and 
profitable.  If  they  conclude  that  drugs  arc  wholesome  let 
Uiea  by  all  means  be  swallowed,  but  if  they  arc  proved  to  b« 
injarious,  deleterious  and  unnecessary,  then  away  with  them  ; 
if  opiates  arc  innocuous  let  them  be  retained,  but  if  they  congest 
the  liver,  sicken  the  stomach,  and  paralyse  the  notions  of  the 
^ital  organs,  the  sooner  they  are  erased  for  ever  from  the 
Hygienic  Pharmacopeia  the  better — let  them  gracefully  retire 
in  Cavor  of  the  improved  system  of  hot  stupes,  foroeutatious, 
tud  the  abdominal  compress. 

We  would  ask  the  medical  profession  of  Ireland  to  refleclontlio 
fict,that  Dr.  Barter's  establishment  at  Blarney  CDUtains  at  this 
moment  upwards  of  1 20  patients,  with  m;iny  more  frequently  seek- 
ing for  adiniasion  within  its  wall»,iuost  of  whom  leave  the  cstab- 
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lishmeiit  ardent  coDverla  to  Hydropathy,  determined  fur  the 
rest  of  their  live*  to  "  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  fleeing  from 
it  as  frora  some  poisonous  thing.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
pooh  pooh  the  system,  and  tell  their  patients,  as  maa^of  them 
do,  that  it  will  kill  them  ;  sach  language  only  betrays  igiioranee 
on  their  part,  and  will  not  put  down  a  system  which  daily  gives 
the  lie  to  their  prediction;  by  affording  ocular  demonstration  of 
its  efficacy,  in  the  restored  health  and  blooming  cheek  of  msnj 
an  emaciated  friend.  Men  are  too  sensible  nov-a-days  to  pin  their 
faith  on  the  dictum  of  a  medical  man,  who  runs  down  a  system 
without  fairly  investigating  it,  and  examining  the  principles  on 
which  it  acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prejudice  he  must  feel  in 
favor  of  his  own  particular  system ;  but  if  a  mode  of  treatment 
be  rational,  producing  cures  when  every  other  system  of  treat- 
ment has  failed,  and  recommend  itself  to  the  common  sense 
and  reason  of  mankind,  we  believe  such  a  principle  will  make 
its  way  despite  of  all  the  opposition  it  may  encounter,  and  iaia 
fery  progress  the  water  cure  is  at  present  making. 

I'he  very  simplicity  of  the  processes  of  the  water  cure,  which 
people  cannot  believe  capable  of  producing  the  ctTects  ascnbed 
to  them,  has  chiefly  militated  against  its  more  universal  recep- 
tion, by  the  lay  public,  together  with  the  belief  (ingrained  by 
long  habit,)  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  drugs,  in  curing  di- 
sease ;  but  this  belief,  if  not  rationally  founded,  will  soon  give 
way :  were  the  condition,  however,  of  affairs  reversed,  and 
Hydropathy  become  as  old  a  system  as  the  Allopathic,  this 
belief,  in  the  efficacy  of  an  old  school,  might  be  securely  enter- 
tained; for  no  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  exchanging  t 
system,  fixed,  intelligible  and  certain  in  its  action,  as  based  on 
scieulitic  principles,  and  consonant  with  the  laws  of  physiology, 
for  the  uncertain,  groping,  empirical,  and  injurious  practice  of 
drug  medication. 
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TKINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

If  it  \ie  true  tliat  there  is  but  one  step  from  ihu  auhlime  to 
the  hdiculuuKf  tlirrc  may  yet  be  hope  fur  tlie  Board  of  Trinity 
Collrije.  Tlieir  wxt  step  may  pusaihly  raise  them  to  the  sub- 
limr,  for  their  lust  lias  made  them  supremely  ridiculous. 
Hariiig  been  eipusrd  to  the  fire  of  formidable  batteries  un  all 
■idea  from  north  and  »outh,  English  and  Irish,  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly,  they  in  soU-iun  conclave  resolve  tu  open  lire  in 
rclarii  and  thereupon  they  plant  wiih  mighty  preparaliou,  a 
pop-gun.    But  we  fear,  though 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni, 

Sed  revocarc  grndum, — 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est — " 

Abrief  narrative  of  events  will  introduce  our  remarks.  Since 
Dr.  ShawVqueslions  on  the  hustings  in  April  last,  drew  public 
ittentiun  to  the  afTiiiirs  of  the  college,  the  newspapers  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  have  kept  up  and  in- 
crtMsed  that  attention  by  a  continuous  series  of  articles.  Tiie 
paulit-  and  tl.e  bourd  were  eqnnlly  amazed, the  former  at  the  state 
of  things  now  discovered  for  the  hrst  lime,  llie  latter  at  the  revo- 
lationary  audacity  which  was  not  overawed  by  the  venerable  as- 
pect of  the  sacrosanct  seven.  In  their  dim!>ay  they  cast  about 
what  to  do.  Oh,  that  titcy  could  trace  some  uf  those  sharp  miss- 
ires  and  a  collegiate  hand !  the  arrow  marked  specially"  for  Alex- 
tDder's  eye,"  should  be  returned  with  envenomed  barb.  At 
Uit  they  hit  upon  a  grand  move  which  should,  as  they  hoped, 
crasii  the  rebellion  in  the  bud.  They  remembered  that  two  of 
the  Fellows  had  actually  written  and  signed  two  letters  in  the 
Bcvspapers.  To  be  sure  the  letters  were  of  the  most  innocent 
kind,  but  that  would  only  render  the  example  more  telling. 
Tbcae  gentlemen,  therefore,  were  summoned  before  the  board 
and  censured.  They  were  informed  that  the  statutes  forbid  any 
one  member  of  the  college  from  prosecuting  another  iu  an  ex- 
ternal court,  OH  pain  of  erpMlsion.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  this  statute,  they  wert;  told,  to  write  on  College 
affairs  in  the  public  papers.    This  sriclU  of  casuistry.    It  was 
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at  all  events,  as  'the  Saturdatf  lleview  ju$lly  remarked,  the 
queerest  recognition  on  record  of  the  jurisHiction  of  the  press. 
The  Board  were  ill-advised  wlicn  they  resolved  to  strain  in 
ancient  restriction  on  the  side  of  strictness.  These  ruslj  fet- 
ters have  a  trick  of  snapping,  if  screved  too  tigittl;. 
The  fact  is,  thut  just  as  an  old  woman  of  eighty  will 
call  her  grandson  a  boy  after  he  lias  passed  two  score,  tl\e 
vorthy  seniors  arc  accustomed  to  regard  the  non-tutors  as  mere 
schoolboys  whose  youth,  in  fact,  excludes  them  from  tutorships, 
and  who  will  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  come  down 
on  their  knees  at  an  angry  look  from  a  senior,  glad  to  get  off 
without  a  whipping.  These  schoolboys,  however,  are  old 
enough  to  be  bishops,  and  many  of  them  are  not  younger  than 
senior  fellows  themselves  used  to  be  in  olden  tioics.  So  the 
Board  found  they  had  caught  a  couple  of  Tartars.  The  fd- 
k)ws  censured  appealed  to  the  visitors,  and  presently  after,  id 
article  was  announced  to  appear  in  the  Dublin  UnitfrtUg 
Magazine,  which  would  at  once  carry  the  question  into  the 
JiondoD  press.  Here  was  a  pretty  pickle  !  what  on  earth  wu 
to  be  done  ?  The  first  move  was  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
the  pre«s.  The  publishers  were  requested  to  cancel  the  arti- 
cle. This  of  course  they  could  not  do.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Lord  Lieati-uant  would  do  them  the  favor  to  require  the 
author's  signature  to  every  article  published,  in  which  case  col- 
l^iale  discipline  might  be  brought  to  bear  again.  All  in  vaiu. 
The  article  appeared,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  as  was  expected, 
the  London  papers  immediately  took  up  the  question.  New 
plans  ucre  inouli-d  from  day  tu  day.  Should  they  reply  ?  To 
do  so  in  their  own  names,  would  make  matters  worse.  Should 
they  prosecute  some  one  paper  for  libel  ?  Some  member  of 
the  BuarJ  better  ucquained  than  the  rest  with  modern  facts 
and  ideas,  reminded  tbem  that  the  law  of  libel  had  beeu 
changed.  At  last  a  move  was  actually  adopted,  that  the  sup- 
|>osed  author  tihould  be  summoned,  and  required  to  confess. 
Wc  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  a  rack  was  obtained  from 
the  museum  to  have  its  persuading  powers  tried.  Fortunately 
accident  prevented  the  moustroua  scheme  from  being  carried 
out  immediately,  and  the  following  day  (which  was  Sunday,] 
brought  uith  It  wiser  counsels.  But  something  must  be  doue 
to  shew  that  the  Board  is  not  tu  be  trifled  with  with  impunity. 
Uilfijxa  1  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine  being  also  bookseller 
to  the  University,  was  informed  that  he  could  uoi  rclaio  bulk 
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officM;  no  s«uior  fellow  coald  be  expected  to  enter  a  shop,  in 
whicL  (be  firal  otijeet  to  meet  bis  Benan  vouU  be  that  n»,<y 
Maifaziiie  with  the  sIiucKin^  mass  of  corruiition,  which  liml 
been  stirrrd  in  its  p^es.   Thos  the  oiU;  sufferer  from  the  ven- 
gMaeeof  the  Board  bitberto  has  bsan  a  bo4>k8eller.  AViih 
respect  to  the  cen?are  of  ^fessrs.  Shaw  and  Carmichatl,  the 
tintors  will  prvbabiv  decide  bafote  thi»  is  publi!ihei.i,  «hu- 
Aar  it  «M  jnali&d  by  the  tUiures.   Thejf  will  of  courM 
luake  every  iillowance  for  the  lioard,  who  as  a  plain  mat- 
ter-vf-iact  body,  could  not  understand  that  the  phases  "  tri> 
Unal  of  pablio  opinion,"     vanliet  of  the  pfaaa,'*  fto., 
not  to   be   taken  literally   as  implying  a  recognised 
court,    li  wiii  be  a  siraiig  temptation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
DnbUn,  one  of  tbe  visitor!),  to  read  theio  •  leelore  on  the  umii> 
encc  of  words  on  thought.    We  shall  expec  t  to  see  this  notable 
iuitsnce  exposed  in  the  next  edition  of  bis  Grac4^'s  Logic.  As 
tiie  Board,  however,  have  recognised  the  esiatence  of  a  public 
tribunal,  we  hope  thev  will  fed  liuuiiJ  to  respect  its  decisions. 

If  the  visitors  should  decide  titat  HrUing  in  tbe  newspapers 
is  vithiii  the  meaning  of  the  statute  what  wilt  be  the  result  ? 
first  it  i»  to  he  oLservcd  that  the  puiiisliiBcnt  enacted  by  the 
statute  IS,  acadewicaiiy  speaking,  capital,  nothing  short  in  fact 
of  cspofaioii.  And  we  may  note  that  if  the  board  believed 
t«^oof  the  fellows  to  have  Vicrii  trnilty  of  such  an  offence,  they 
Utigtjt  iiave  lulJ  them  plainly  t^iat  the  next  oHeiice  committed 
•fler  wsrning  would  be  visited  with  expulsion.  Would  the. 
tnltuiidl  uf  public  opinion  tcik-rate  such  a  puiii>Iiiiaiit  for  such 
•>ii  utruticc  ?  The  board  in  fact  have  been  endeavouring  in 
their  usual  antiquated  faabiim  to  follow  the  example  of  suinu 
of  tbe  Grecian  States,  who  used  occasionnlly  to  fortify  a  law 
by  making  it  oantal  to  propose  its  repeal.  They  have  citoaea  un 
mtacky  preeedent,  and  an  unlucky  ooeanon  for  its  imitation, 
ll  f  ir  tt  inpt  must  utterly  fail.  There  is  no  need  to  sign  let  ter.t  in 
toe  oewspitpers,  andtbe&iard  willgain  hltle  by  changing  avowed 
■ate  aooiifittODB  poblieatioiM.  They  will  talk  of  ooone  of 
" anonymous  scribblers"  but  with  little  effect,  as  long  as  they 
make  it  penal  to  quit  tbe  aQonvmoos.  They  muat  tiicu  revive 
tl»  *'  qaeation*  to  conpd  •athoia  to  confiHa,  and  thia  tbey 
bare  shown  they  are  at  legist  prepared  to  ntteinpt.  But  more- 
over, one  can  surely  plead  in  any  court  by  worJ  of  nioutli,  a:« 
veil  as  by  writing;  and  that  no  less  in  that  court  uhieii  ilie 
Baud  have  juat  neogniaad  iban  in  the  QaeeH'a  Ueneh ;  Uie 
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})oard  must  tlieiffon*  either  shut  up  the  fellows  in  ceiU  (o  prr- 
vrnt  communication  vvjth  tlie  outer  world,  or  must  have  its 
svjtern  of  espionage,  it*  I)ionyj>ins'  Ear  whicti  willcoiivev  (o  iu 
autrnst  presence  tlie  murmurs  of  the  whole  city. 

The  nearest  ajiproach  to  a  violation  of  this  now  noted 
Mnlute  which  we  can  call  to  mind  occurred  in  1852,  before 
the  University  Commission,  which  had  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Royal  f^url,  though  not  judicial,  and  tlie  aiithoritj 
of  which  in  n'sprcl  to  collepate  matters,  the  Provost  aitd 
Senior  I'Vllows  expressly  declined  to  acknowledge.  Before 
that  court,  however,  the  Provost  hronght  against  the  whole  cla«» 
of  non  tutor  Fellows,  the  charge  of  being  aselcsa  and  a  "  nnr- 
sery  of  discontent."* 

Tlie  Board  might  have  had  some  ground  for  their  censare 
if  they  had  charged  the  two  fellows  with  a  violation  of  (list 
clause  in  the  fellDw's  oath,  which  binds  them  to  promote  the 
health,  pence,  dignity  niid  comfort  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  Were 
they  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  would  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
their  college  affairs  ?  They  know  the  Board  lung  enough  to 
be  aware  thai  publicity  is  the  last  thing  it  desires.  Now  that  (he 
proceedings  of  former  years  are  being  raked  up,  doubtless  the 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  the  regular  publication  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  for  the  future:  alarming  foreboding  I 
Why,  how  could  tho*e  nice  little  arrangements  of  which  Senior 
Fellows  now  reap  the  fruits  ever  have  been  adopted  if  publicity 
liad  been  necessary  ?  The  Board  have  a  vested  right  to 
accrecy.t    Without  it  their  power  is  incomplete,  even  in  cases 

•  Ahont  two  hundred  years  «|Dro,  the  Iriih  Parliament  found  it 
necessary  to  inquirtf  into  the  ronduct  of  Provost  Chap(>eU,  and  uaiieU 
a  coitiuii»9ion  fur  the  purpose.  The  6cholar»  alle^^cd  that  the  ttalutr 
bound  tliein  not  to  give  inforuiation,  but  the  Parliament  made  shurt 
work  of  the  objection,  by  suspendinjf  the  (talutc .  We  mention  thit 
partly  t<.  show  that  a  coniini«»ion  »uch  a*  that  of  1832,  would  accor- 
ding to  precedent  be  understood  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  ibe 
statute. 

t  This  line  of  argument  suggested  in  jest,  has  been  actually  adopted 
by  the  Coun&el  for  the  Boanl.  If  he  had  read  the  oatli  he  would 
see  that  the  clmise  citeii  bind*  everj  fellow  to  promote  the  welfare, 
fic.  of  the  College,  and  of  every  member  thereof,  especially  the 
Provi>»t  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  therefore  binds  the  Senior  Fellows 
to  prouiute  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  tlie  uon  tutors  or  scholar*. 
Have  they  (to  borrow  .Mr.  Brewster's  polite  phra»e)  forgotten  their 
oath  ? 
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with  which  the  authority  of  flic  Board  nlonc  is  coinpetpnl  to 
JetJ,  a  sharp  watch  woulil  he  kept  upiri  their  iiinovatioii!  hy 
the  other  meiiibcra  of  the  College,  if  their  proce^•(hIl^s  were 
known.  This  would  of  itself  serve  a?  a  check.  There  are 
other  c*se?,  Ijowever,  in  whicli  the  iiitervenlioii  of  the  visitors 
or  of  the  crown  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  tiie  nica."«ure5  of 
the  Board.  With  the  help  of  secrery  thia  little  obstacle  is 
ea«ily  sunnounted.  An  apparently  innocent  resolution  comei 
before  the  viMtors  or  the  government,  for  their  assent ;  it  ia  not 
opposed  by  any  members  of  the  College,  f(»r  its  existenc<'  is 
unknown  to  them,  but  of  course  this  silence  appear:!  to  the 
»i*ilors  or  the  crown,  to  imply  consent,  and  consequently  the 
rt-sulutiou  becomes  law.  It  may  not  be  discovered  until  it  is 
too  late  to  be  easily  remedied.  Probably  it  may  only  be  the 
^totll  end  of  a  wedge,  the  pressure  of  whicli  is  not  felt  until 
the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage  is  nlh-gcd  against  tho!>e  who 
complain  of  being  crushed.    The  remedy  is  publicity.* 

Do  these  remarks  seem  in  any  degree  ( .xaggeruled  ?  wn 
voold  ask  our  readers  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  a  few  yejrs 
nncethe  Board  of  Trinity  College,  concocted  a  statute  intended 
tu  be  a  sop  to  the  members  of  the  University  who  were  be- 
ginuing  to  ask  for  a  constitution.  This  statute  uffucted  the 
rigtils  and  privileges  of  some  two  thousand  persons,  now 
muters  of  arts,  besides  all  future  graduates,  yet  not  a  hint  of 
it.<  prejjarution,  much  less  of  its  conlcnt:>,  wu<  conveyed  to  any 
of  those  {>er8ona  or  to  their  parliiimentary  reprei^entalives.  It 
wu  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  one  of  the  feilowti,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  in  the  printing  olTtce,  where  it  hud  Kiin 
printed  and  undergoing  corrections  from  time  to  time  for  iwo 
jean,  and  it  finally  ol)tained  the  Royal  saiietion,  wiliioul  an 
opportunity  being  offered  to  any  niemher  of  the  University  to 
ixduiine  or  io  di5cu!<s  its  merits,  or  to  suggest  amenilnient. 


*  It  raay  be  worth  wbile  to  notice  the  argumtfot  put  ftirward 
otibehklfuf  the  Boaril,  th'it  caiulour  »it*i  which  rh<  y  iirTeri'il 
f»efj  information  to  the  Roval  Coininiit'oners  proves  that  lli#»y  .lo 
not  thrink  from  puliiic-ity,  and  cuiitr&sls  favoruhtv  with  the  Univfr> 
HttM  of  Oxford  and  Cainbrid^ce.  Now  many  of  the  Cidivgi-s  in  ttn'M 
L'Diversitira  did  give  full  information  to  tfie  Cumiiiissiijiu-rs  ;  and 
thoM  which  rt-fused  did  »o  on  the  ground  that  ihov  wero  private 
foundations,  and  forbidden  by  their  fuuiidcr'a  statutes  to  acltnawted(re 
(he  Cun)nii»sioner«  anthoritr.  Trinity  Collect*,  Ihiblin,  i»  a  roval 
fnuodation.  governed  b_v  roval  fttatutes,  and  wholly  •uhjcct  to  iba 
rojal  anthurily,  to  refuse  inrorniatioii  asked  l>\  ihe  fou  idcr  would 
tx-  absurd. 
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No;  lliat  would  interfere  with  the  object  of  the  Board  wliich 
was,  seeing  that  the  University  was  likely  to  obtain  »orae 
constitution,  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  power  of 
framing  it,  and  thereby  of  neutralizing  bj  subtle  rlauses,  anj 
apparent  privileges  which  n)ight  be  granted.  The  inea^urr 
which  resulted  from  this  notable  policv,  was  character- 
ized by  the  clearness  and  exactness  familiar  to  ail  students, 
of  board-room  literature.  As  to  tlie  grammar  of  it.  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
would  consider  a  roan  qualified  to  be  secretary  to  an  important 
board,  who  after  two  years  devoted  to  preparation  of  his 
exj-rcise,  should  write  of  "  all  such  power  as  to  the  Provojt, 
Ffilows  and  Scholars,  have  been  given  granted  or  possessed." 
But  tlicre  is  a  more  serious  fault-  In  the  opinion  of  a  gmt 
luwyer,  the  letters  patent,  if  understood  in  the  only  sense  which 
tlie  words  naturally  can  bear,  would  be  of  necessity  irAollf 
void.  The  «ords  must  be  taken  in  a  non-natural  sense,  if 
tlicy  are  to  have  any  force  at  all.  In  this  a  device  intended  to 
familiarize  the  Dublin  Students  with  "  non-naturaP'  con- 
struction ?  But  in  whatever  sense  the  words  arc  taken,  the 
letters  patent,  according  to  high  legal  authority,  do  not 
iiccompHsh  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  but  something  wholly 
different,  and  what  they  have  done  has  been  executed  in  such  a 
mnnner  us  to  leave  unsettled  the  most  important  practical 
points  of  detail.  To  complete  the  insolence  (we  can  call  it 
no  less)  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  the  letters  patent  irlien 
obtained  were  not  communicated  to  those  concerned  ;  we  dsrc- 
sav  the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were  favored  with  a 
C(«py,  Imt  the  members  of  the  University  Senate  or  those  en- 
titled to  become  such,  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  new  U» 
affecting  them. 

Another  instance  less  noticed  is  the  Queen's  letter  of  ISol, 
giving  compensation  for  renewal  fines.  It  is  probable  that  the 
renewal  fines  were  divided  by  the  Provost  and  senior  fellows, 
at  an  early  period;  the  fact  is,  the  amount  was  formerly  too 
small  to  cause  any  dispute,  and  moreover,  from  the  .»ecrecj  of 
the  Bonrd,  no  one  else  could  know  what  estates  were  leased, or 
nliat  fines  were  received.  We  cannot  discover  in  the  statutes 
.inv  justification  for  this  distributiDn,  nther  th.m  the  negatite 
one  that  it  is  not  prohibited.  The  Statutes  provide  "  in  order 
thtit  the  intention  of  increasing  the  baluricn,  may  be  carried 
into  etfect,"   that  in  all  College  leases,   "the  Statutes  vt 
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Ireland  in  sach  cases  made  and  provided  be  fully  observed, 
namelr,  that  one  half  of  the  annual  value  be  reserved  ixs  rent. 
Now  the  statute  of  Charles  I.,  hrre  referred  to  was  enacted  with 
fpgardtoall  colleges,  hospitals,  ecclesiastical  corporation?,  and 
bishops,  for  ita  intention  is  expressly  stated  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  future  revenue*  of  such  corpomtions  from  being  anticipat- 
fd ;  to  prevent,  for  example,  a  bishop  from  leasing  the  see 
bnds  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  his  successor  only  an 
insigni6cant  annual  rent.  It  was  not  implied  so  far  as  we  can 
jmige,  that  governors  of  hospitals,  or  of  colleges,  hail  the 
nght  of  appropriating  the  fines  to  their  own  private  U5c.  If 
i(  had  been  ao,  tlie  intention  expressed  would  have  been,  to 
pivaerve  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
reipective  curporations.  And  the  very  same  obaf-rvation  ap- 
plies to  ibe  intention  expressed  in  the  college  statute,  m  Inch  is 
to  provide  for  future  incresae,  and  to  prevent  the  Senior 
fellows  from  absorbing  the  entire  of  the  College  revenues. 
Tbe  reader  may  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  in  other  foundation. 
In  Trinity  College,Carobridge,  which  in  many  res|)ect8  re«cinbles 
frinity  College,  Dublin,  the  fines  arc  divided  according  to  a 
filed  proportion  among  all  the  fellows.  In  Brasenose, 
Oiford,  the  senior  fellows  •  divide  the  fines,  bat  the  commis- 
Honers  state  that  they  do  not  consider  the  nrraiigement  justified 
bv  the  statutes.  The  Dublin  statatea  make  no  speci^il 
mention  of  fines,  but  they  provide  that  if  the  reveiines  of 
the  College  should  admit  of  an  increase  in  tho  snlariea 
then  enacted,  the  same  proportion  should  be  preserved. 
Whether  this  clause  determines  the  distribution  of  the  fines, 
as  well  as  the  rents,  let  the  reader  judge.  However,  that  may 
be  the  Board  put  llie  matter,  as  they  supposed,  beyond 
question,  by  obtaining  in  1851,  (while  the  University  Com- 
Miuionera  were  titling  in  England,)  a  Queen's  letter,  granting 
them  £800  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  the  fines  which  they 
rtsigoed  to  the  comn)on  chest .  Of  course,  nobody  step|H'd 
forward  to  say  to  the  Government,  Let  not  the  (jnestiun  of 
the  legality  of  the  distribution  of  the  fines,  be  prejudio<-d  by 
(bis  commutation,t   for  the   whole    matter   was  arnmged 

*  It  ma;  be  worth  notic«  that  tbe  Senior  Ft;llowt  of  Braseuote, 
are,  at  least  kome  of  tb«iD,  actually  junior  iu  Oullvge  ataii<lii>g  to  th« 
non-tutor*  of  T.U.D. 

♦  We  of  cnume,  have  not  M*n  the  letten  patent,  but  we  (Oppote 
that  legally  they  do  not  prejudice  the  previou*  question. 
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privately.  Now  we  do  not  want  to  have  this  part  of  the 
Senior  Fellows'  revenue  distuibcd;  they  ought  to  havr  i 
pretty  good  salary,  and  this  is  now  the  most  Dnobjrctiontble 
part  of  their  income.  Dut  there  are  one  or  two  points  to 
whicii  we  would  direct  attention  ;  first,  we  have  here  a  manifest 
confession,  that  the  revenues  of  the  College  have  admitted  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  original  statutable  salaries ;  but  in 
violation  of  the  statute,  that  increase  has  been,  since  I75S, 
wholly  given  to  the  Senior  Fellows.  Their  tized  income  hu 
increased  nine  fold  since  that  date,  while  that  of  all  other  oflicen 
in  the  College  has  remained  the  same.  That  increase,  how- 
ever, does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  augmentaiion  of 
their  wiiole  income.  There  arc  sundry  other  sources  of 
revenue  tiot  yet  sanctioned  by  Jicnal  Letter.  There  are  the 
Degree  Fees,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  Utelj. 
'J  here  are  the  Decrements,  under  which  head  the  Senior 
Fellows  receive  an  amount  which,  doubtless  to  suggest  '\\» 
insignihcance,  they  reduce  in  their  answer  to  the  Commission- 
ers to  a  weekly  sum.  Each  Senior  Fellow,  say  llicy,  is  ptid 
three  farthings  a  week  by  each  pensioner.  They  might,  one 
would  thtnk,  have  done  the  thing  respectably  when  they  weft 
about  it,  and  made  it  a  penny  a  week,  with  the  customary  lod 
of  turf.  Then  there  is  an  additional  fee  paid  to  each  Senior 
Fellow  in  turn  as  Senior  Lecturer,  and  passing  over  the 
minor  fees,  there  is  lastly,  an  income  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  College  revenues  paid  to  each  Senior  Fellow  in 
turn,  as  Receiver's  Fees.  All  these  fees  sre  alike  unsupported 
by  the  statutes,  ail  alike  were  introduced,  no  one  knows  ho«, 
and  all  were  condemned  by  the  Commissioners.  How  soon  it 
may  please  the  Board  to  obtain  a  royal  letter,  granting  tlirta 
a  fixed  annual  compensation  in  lieu  of  these  fees,  we  cannot 
tell ;  perhaps  they  have  done  so  alreadv.  We  rather  think, 
however,  that  the  publicity  which  has  l)een  given  to  College 
uH'xirs  lately,  will  interfere  with  any  comfortable  settlement  of 
tnis  kind.  A  royal  letter  will  hardly  be  granted,  without 
some  little  inquiry  ;  and  if  the  compensation  for  renewal  fiuWt 
had  not  been  obtained  by  an  able  stroke  of  policy,  before  the 
Dublin  Commission  sat,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  liive 
been  tacitly  submitted  to,  without  some  stipulation  as  to  the 
otlier  items  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  hate  observe<l  that  the  period  at  which  these  several 
fees  were  introduced,  is  uuknown,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
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we  can  puitit  oai  at  lea'tt,  a  limit,  and  not  only  »(>,  but  trie 
ereal  which  probablj^  led  lo  the  adoption  of  these  innovatioiia. 
The  docamenlx  accessible  to  the  public  are  but  few,  ao  that 
re  are  obliged  to  pick  out  and  follow  up  the  alightest  tracer, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  iuvestigating  the  early  history  of  Home. 
I',  is  not  necessarr,  however,  go  buck  much  mure  than  a  century. 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  clauses  in  the  Ctiruliiie 
Statutes  directing  that  when  the  College  revenue:i  should 
admit  of  it,  an  augmentation  of  the  salariesof  fellows,  kc,  should 
be  made  in  the  <ame  proportion  as  was  thereby  assigned;  the 
Board,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Visitors,  hav- 
ing power  to  make  such  augmentation.  Now  the  first  recorded 
increase  is  that  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Chancellor, 
gave  his  assent  in  I7il.  We  should  expect,  tliertfore,  thai 
tlie  jalarien  recited  in  his  letter  as  then  existing,  should  b 
the  $.ime,  or  at  least,  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  enacted 
by  Charles  L,  or  else  that  allusion  should  be  made  lo  some 
former  augmentation.  Not  su  :  a  reader  of  the  letter  would 
lodefd  necessarily  conclude  that  it  contained  the  very  Krst 
augmentation,  and  that  the  salaries  were  those  nnginally  fixed, 
but  on  a  comparison,  we  find  that  at  some  previous  period,  ati 
increase  had  taken  place  doubtless  by  decree  of  the  Biiard,  ta 
consequence  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  Fellows  now  appear 
tripled,  wliile  those  of  the  native  scholars  were  not  increased 
at  all.  Further,  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  had  now 
rtaclted  four  times  iU>  original  amount,  while  that  of  the  Sub- 
Ircturers  at  first  equal  to  it,  had  been  only  doubled.  The 
Cbaucellor's  letter  augments  all  these  salaries  in  such  a  man- 
ner.  as  to  restore  exactly  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Provost,) 
lite  original  proportion.*  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  two  pounds  here  ;  Iwenty-three  pound:),  six  sliillings, 
and  eight  pence  there ;  twenty-five  shillings  lo  a  third,  and 
to  on.  That  this  shews  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  proportion, 
\a  manifest,  yet  this  intention  i.'*  not  stated.  This  rather  looks 
a?  if  the  statute  had  been  violated  before,  but  that  il  was 
better  to  remedy  the  mischief  quietly,  than  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  illegality.    Hut  who  took  the  pains  to  have  it  remedied  ? 


•  Mo»t  of  the  laUries  of  the  officer*  had  bpen  doubled,  excrpt 
tb'>«e  iif  the  Senior  Lerlurer,  and  the  of  Dean«,  which  had  heen  quad- 
nipled  ;  those  of  the  FellowD,  tritiUd  ;  of  the  »chnlar«,  not  native*, 
incre»»rd  iwn  and  a-half  tiiiiea.  The  letter  of  the  Prince  uf  Wales, 
nta>U  all  the  ialarie»  five  timej  the  original  amount. 


« 
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Ill  the  first  place  tlie  scholars  were  the  partj  chie6y  ■ggrieved, 
but  uilhout  ht-!|)  from  thn»e  itt  authority,  thej  could  do  little. 
The  Senior  Fellowt  were  not  likely  to  give  them  this  help  of  tbrir 
own  mere  motion.    But  in  the  second  pbce  the  Proroct  wu 
Dr.  Baldwin,  then  but  recently  (four  years  before)  appointed, 
and  his  chiiracter  is  better  known  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Provost  of  former  times.   He  is  known  tu  have  been  coD'tantlj 
in  opposition  to  the  Senior  Frilows ;  he  nominated  Fellovs 
more  than  once,  and  scholars  once,  against  the  will  of  the  mi- 
jorily  of  the  Board  ;  and  on  one  occasion  even  procured  the  ex- 
puUion  of  a  Senior  Fellow.  TliisProvost, Baldwin,  is  traditionMllr 
reported  to  huve  been  a  kind  governor  to  the  »cholan  aad 
students  generally,  and  of  his  popularity  with  them,  after  the 
period  now  referred  to,  we  have  a  lasting  proof  in  his  pt>rtnit 
which  to-day  hangs  in  the  dining-hall ;  and  which  was  procured 
"  by  voluntary  subscription  of  the  scholars  as  a  nnark  uf  their 
respect;"  such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  other  Proiost, 
and  we  think  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  him  the  scholar* 
were  indebted  for  the  recognition  and  assertion  of  their  claiou. 

The  next  and  lust  augmentation  took  place  in  175S,  also  in 
the  ProvosLship  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  lie  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  Senior  Fellowi 
at  £100,  of  the  Juniors  at  £40,  and  of  the  Native  Scholars  at 
£20.  Although  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  considerably 
since  that  date,  the  nominal  salaries  remain  the  same.  It  was 
probably  after  this  time  that  the  metliud  uf  augmentation  by  feet 
was  adopted,  for  it  does  not  seem  |)rubable  thnt  any  trouble 
would  be  taken  to  increase  the  Bursar's  salary  from  twenty  to 
titty  pounds,  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
College  Uevenues,  or  that  a  paltry  sum  of  four  pounds  would 
be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  if  the  salirj 
formed  an  iusigniGcant  part  of  his  income.  But  as  long  as  all 
the  Junior  Fellows  were  Tutors,  deriving  the  greatest  |>art  of 
theii  income  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  there  was  no  sufficient 
motive  for  objecting  to  the  fees  which  the  board  might  resoUe 
to  exact  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  incooies.  Tiic 
scholars  in  fact  were  then  the  only  parly  who  had  reason  to 
complain,  and  that  solely  on  the  grounds  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently- mention.  The  foundation  of  Non-Tutor  fellowships  al- 
tered this.  On  the  impohcy  of  that  act  we  shall  not  dwell. 
But  we  niny  observe  (hut  the  object  at  which  it  aimwl  was  of 
it>tlf  sul!icui;t  to  cuiidi-iun  it.    That  object  wc  are  infonifd 
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wu  toindoce  the  junior  in«n  hj  the  pressure  of  poverty  to  ac- 
cppt  liie  college  litiiigs,  and  thus  to  ensure  a  succession  of  vh- 
cancin.    N'u  means  of  securinf^  the  acceptance  of  livings  could 
veil  bemoreohiectional;  and  supposing  it  to  succeed  the  only 
drcaliliori  reaulttng  in  the  body  of  Fellows  would  be  in  the  tail, 
thr  motion  in  the  upper  members  being  as  sluggish  as  ever. 
The  proper  means  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  as  diminu- 
iion  of  the  great  inequalities  of  a  Fellow's  income  in  the  dif- 
knnl  »tages  through  which  he  panes.    At  present  every  ten 
tnrs  added  to  a  Fellow's  life  actually  increases  considerably  the 
ftlue  of  his  life  interest  in  his  Fellowship,  the  nearer  a|)pruach 
to  the  great  prizes  much  more  tlian  counterbalancing  the  di- 
■inisiiied  expectation  of  life.    On  liie  contrary  the  value  of  any 
office  with  a  fixed  salary  is  of  course  cuntiiiuUy  lessened,  and 
bj  this  double  action  the  Fellows  become  more  and  more 
permanently  fixed,  the  higher  they  rise  in  the  list.  Moreover, 
this  inequality  is  in  fact  increasing,  and  therefore  we  may  ei- 
pect  a  rtill  smaller  numbrr  of  vacancies  in  future,  and  a  »till 
♦lower  promotion  (on  an  average  of  many  year*)  of  Non  Tutors. 
TIjrn  gentlemen  will  of  course  devote  their  energies  to  some 
mtn-Cullfgiate  occupation,  and  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
■ill  be  wholly  lost  to  the  College.    They  cannot  apply  them- 
leKrt  to  study  and  research  such  as  would  make  them,  ax  they 
irr  veil  qualitied  to  become,  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
univrrsity.    No ;  if  some  reform  is  not  effected  the  existence 
of  this  body  of  ill  paid  Non-Tutors  through  the  six  steps  of 
■hich  every  Fellow  must  pass,  will  ruin  the  efilciency  of  the 
Collrge.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  we  are  sure  of  this, 
tbat  the  more  the  reader  reflects  upon  it  the  more  will  he  be 
toazed  thnt  such  a  monstrous  arrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
(ootiirae,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  short  to  prevent  the  College 
fnxB  obtaining  any  benefit  from  ten  or  mure  of  the  best  years 
of  etch  Fellow's  life.    Even  this  docs  not  represent  the  whole 
enl,  forit  must  be  remembered  that  teachers  arc  required  iu 
■abjects  not  studied  for  the  Fellowship  examination,  but  when 
i«inf  future  leolurer  to  prepare  himself  for  these?    While  he 
IS  a  Nun-Tutoi,  his  time  is  occupied  in  making  a  livelihood  by 
Beans  of  the  knowledge  he  has  already  acquired,  and  when  he 
becomes  a  Tutor  at  middle-age,  is  he  liieii  in  fuvournlilecircum- 
itanrea  for  uoinmencing  the  study  of  a  new  sulijcct  ?    Is  he 
WfB  likely  to  commence  at  that  lute  period,  lo  «pply  himself  to 
original  research  in  the  subjects  of  which  be  is  already  master? 
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Tbo»e  who  arc  moat  experienced  iiitlie  work  of  private  luilion  will 
be  bfst  able  tu  answer.  Wkio  can  say  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  contrary  system,  one  which  would  enable  every  fellow  for  the 
year  or  two  following  his  election,  to  improve  himself  by  foreign 
travel  (as  Bi&hop  Berkeley  did),  or  by  the  study  of  some  s|><rciAl 
brancii  for  which  he  might  have  some  taste?  It  is  needles*  it 
present  to  dwell  further  ou  this  point.  The  Scholars'  case  Je- 
mands  a  brief  notice. 

The  case  of  the  scholars  as  we  would  put  it,  is  briefly  tins. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  clever  and  industrious  young  man  shtiuld 
be  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  maintenance  at  the  College  ex- 
pense during  his  preparation  for  the  business  of  his  profeMtun, 
if  not  durin}{  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate  course.  But  il 
is  not  desirable  that  by  a  single  success  early  in  his  career,  lie 
should  secure  such  a  maintenance  for  any  lengthened  fienud, 
as  this  would  in  most  cases  tend  only  to  encourage  him  iu 
indolence  ever  after.  The  latter  proposition  will  not  we  pre- 
sume be  denied  ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  every  College  in  the  realm,  except  Trimly 
College,  an  able  student  may  by  his  own  exertion  in  the  pur- 
suit of  hi»  ordinary  collegiate  studies,  obtain  an  income  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  render  resort  to  school  teaching  or  the  like  an- 
iiect-s^ary.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  royal  schools  may  do  the  like  ;  but  student* 
from  other  schools,  however  industrious  or  accomplished,  will 
not  be  reward«^d  by  the  College  with  a  public  maintenance. 
We  shall  not  argue  that  philosophically  speaking  it  is/le«irablr, 
especially  in  a  poor  country  like  this,  that  ample  pruvi»iou 
should  be  made  for  such  students.  We  are  mistaken  if  the 
country  will  not  think  iiscif  entitled  to  demand  it. 

But  for  those  few  (arsons  who  approve  of  leaving  things  ss 
they  are  we  would  observe,  that  other  Colleges,  as  we  bive 
shown,  do  make  such  provision  ;  and  niultitudeji  of  sludttils 
who  are  not  rich,  but  give  good  promise  of  future  distwiclion, 
will  be  infallibly  attracted  to  those  Colleges  w  here  whatever 
merit  they  have  is  sure  to  be  recognised,  not  b)  a  piece  of 
parchment  but  by  the  more  satisfactory  honor  of  one  or  mure 
wholarahips,  worth  from  five  to  one  hundred  pounds  t-rnt. 
wiiich  will  both  encourage  nnd  enable  them  to  apply  ihemseUes 
to  their  studies  with  increaset^l  diligence,  so  that  they  in»^ 
throw  Ins' re  on  their  College,  and  thus  give  it  a  new  Rttmciion 
lor  future  studunt:!.  This  is  the  maiiaer  iu  whicli  the  existmoe 
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of  such  pnzps  promoles  tlie  prosperity,  and,  flirn-forp,  again 
incfrases  the  revenues  of  ilie  College  which  is  liberal  enough 
to  foDud  them.    It  if  a  most  short- sighted  policy  which  catii 
down  the  prize?  in  a  great  place  of  education,  such  as  Trinity 
College.    But  it  is  said,  the  present  scholarships  are  good 
enough  for  the  class  of  men  who  obtain  them,  considering  the 
moderate  attainments  which  the  examination  requires.  A 
miflufacturer  might  as  reasonably  decline  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved  article  into  the  market  on  (he  ground  that  the  existing 
article  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  satisfied 
(he  dfDiand.    But  he  knows  that  a  better  article  may  com* 
miad  a  better  price  and  bring  a  better  custom  to  his  own 
etiiblishmenl.    And  one  would  think  it  equally  plain  that  the 
nitore  of  the  competition  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  prize.    It  will  not  b«  long  before  the  Fellowship  Ex- 
I'oination  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  obvious  principle. 
Trup,  reply  the  Board  in  1843,  but  increased  competition  is 
much  to  be  deprecated  ;  a  greater  number  of  students  than  at 
pre?ent  would  be  drawn  off  from  their  ordinary  studies  to  r«*nd 
(or  scholarships,  and  would  be  seriously  injured  tliereby,  Wc 
protest  wc  arc  amazed  at  this  statement  proceeding  from  the 
iifads  of  the  Colle<jc.    Reading  for  jcholarships  has  pojiiively, 
the»  tell  us,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  education  of  the  studentt<, 
lud  of  course  it  ToIIoxts  that  the  only  benefit  to  the  successful 
csndidate  is  the  small  pecuniary  emolument.    If  this  be  true, 
the  sooner  all  examinations  for  College  prizes  are  swept  away  the 
Iwltcr.    But  in  accordance  with  the  second  principle  mentioned 
ibovr  we  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  raise  ail  the  seventy 
Kh(jUr»hips  to  a  value  much  larger  than  the  present.    If  the 
old  distinction  of  native  and  other  scholars  had  been  retained, 
the  salary  of  both  classes  being  increased,  if  not  exactly  in 
tHtrir  original  proportion  as  provided  by  the  statute,  yet  so  as 
to  preserve  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  native  scholar, 
tlien  these  more  profitable  places  might  very  well  be  disposed 
of  by  appointing  to  them  those  scholars  who  weie  most  distin- 
gaisbi-d  at  their  Degree  Examination.    This  distinction  was 
abolished,  indeed,  in  1828;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
measare  should  not  now  be  adopted  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect.    It  is  not  necessary  to  found  new  Scholarships,  it  is 
sufiicieiit  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Statutes 
liiemselves,  and  make  thirty  of  the  existing  Scholarships  of 
much  higher  value  than  the  rest.    Scholars  who  distinguished 
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tbcmf'clvps  at  tlie  Degree  Examination  or  at  the  Theologic*! 
Exaiiiinatiou  should  be  eli^nble  to  these  places,  and  sliuuld 
hold  for  a  jwriod  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board.    And  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  Board  might  not  adopt  a  hint  of  another  kind 
given  by  the  ancient  practice  of  the  College.    It  was  formtrlj 
the  custom,  before  each  examination  for  Scholarships,  to  read 
over  the  list  of  the  existing  scholars  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
remove  those  who  had  been  most  neglectful  of  their  studin, 
80  as  to  increase  the  number  of  vacanciea.    Now  we  do  not 
v/ish  to  leave  such  a  very  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  lb« 
Board.    We  know  that  in  former  times  it  was  much  abased; 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  tlx  some  definite  standard  of  th« 
distinction  whicK  every  scholar  should  he  required  to  attain  io 
order  to  be  entitled  to  retain  his  Scholarship.    A  provision  of 
this  kind  is  actually  enforced  with  regard  to  the  Bell's  scbolan 
in  the  English  Universities, and  with  respect  to  Queen's  scbolan 
(elected  from  the  Koyal  scliools)  in  our  own.    These  last  art 
required  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  distinction  every  year, 
hut  in  the  case  of  the  University  scholars  wc  should  enforcr 
this  rule  only  in  connection  with  the  Degree  Examination. 
We  would  make  a  scholar's  salary  after  that  period  de|jend 
whully  on  the  distinction  ho  had  obtained.    But  in  the  cv* 
of  Undergraduates  also  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  nambr: 
of  exhibitions  or  other  prizes  to  raise  the  income  of  the  mort 
distinguished  and  meritorious  students  to  £50  a-year.  An 
Exliibitioner  from  the  Koyal  schools  may  have  £50  in  addition 
to  his  Scholarship  and  other  oflicea,  and  in  many  cases  ma; 
enjoy  an  income  of  £80  or  £90,  but  this  is  a  peculiar  privilep 
of  the  students  from  those  schools.    It  may  be  eaid  that  Ihc 
foundation  of  Exhibitions  may  be  left  to  private  munificcnor. 
We  regret  indeed  that  Dublin  College  has  not  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  extent  the  benefits  of  privote  foundation.    But  if  tk 
funds  of  the  College  itself  are  adequnle,  as  we  believe  the? 
are,  let  a  portion  of  them  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Nw 
better  investment  could  be  made,  for  a  tenfold  return  will 
accrue  to  the  College  in  the  way  already  suggested,  and 
through  the  Ct»llege  to  every  member  of  it.     A  liberal  and 
judicious  distribution  of  rewards,  tilted  to  attract  men  ol 
first-rate  abilities,  to  develop  their  powers  and  to  retain  them  in 
the  College,  will  do  more  for  its  prosperity  by  a  thousand  timw 
than  a  few  paltry  successe*  in  lists  which  a  great  Univerjiij 
ought  not  to  condescend  to  enter. 
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Bat  ve  are  often  told  the  Scliularshijjs  and  rcllou!.|ii|)<i  of 
Trinitj  College  are  really  superior  in  value  to  tlio>e  in  the 
Englijh  Colleges.  Tlii«  is  an  example  of  the  fallacj  of  averafjes. 
Bt  t  similar  fallacy  it  miglit  be  inferred  that  if  one  hundred  new 
Kholarships  of  tcu  pounds  a-year,  and  ten  of  fifty  pounds,  werv. 
formed  theCollege  would,  on  the  whole,  be  worse  provided  tiian 
it  is.  It  is  true  that  the  average  salary  of  each  scliuiarship  in  Ox- 
ford is  abont  £15,  and  in  Cambridge  about  £17,  but  in  the  Col- 
leges of  the  former  University  the.re  are  altogether  about  four 
hundred  scholarships^  aod  in  the  latter  nearly  eight  hundred. 
The  low  average  value  is  caused  by  the  vast  number  of  foun- 
dations of  tmail  value.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  average 
income  of  each  scholar  is  as  above  stated.  On  looking  at  the 
Csmbridge  University  Calendar,  we  find  that  in  one  College 
alone  (Pembroke)  cLosen  al  random,  one  student  holds  three 
icholarshipa  worth,  together  £90,  another  four  worth  £103, 
i:id  so  on.  Thus,  even  places  of  small  value  being  held  »imul- 
tai:eousIy,  may  make  up  an  important  prize.  But  there  are 
also  scholarships  of  large  value.  There  are  some  of  £ijO,  £70, 
f  loo,  and  upward?.  The  College  (Brasenosc  ;  Oxen)  has  ex- 
hibitions of  £120  each,  with  £35  worth  of  books.  But  w  ithout 
multiplying  particular  examples,  we  may  observe  that  in  Oxford 
there  are  at  Irasl  fifty  scholarships  worth  on  an  average  £78 
per  annum,*  and  at  Cambridge,  there  are  11 C,  worth  on  an 
average  nearly  £50.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  free  com- 
mons. As  to  the  feliouships,  a  similar  observation  may  be 
made.  If  the  average  salary  is  low  (about  220)  it  is  partly 
because  their  number  is  great,  557  in  Oxford,  and  i'il  in 
Cuubridge.  They  are  given  without  examination  (except  in 
two  (xjllegc?)  generally  as  the  reward  of  merit,  which  when 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  is  fifty  or  sixty  yearly,  is  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  great  Culicgc.-,  rt  tiuired  to  bu  very  lnj-'li;  the  reward 
bmg,  in  fact,  proportioned  to  the  merit.  They  n.tuil  no  duties, 
not  even  residence  ;  they  maybe  held  with  rtmotc  benefice!", 
•ehools,  or  other  preferments,  and  they  entitle  the  holder  in 
his  tarn  to  the  valuable  College  livings  f    .\  fellowship  ia 

*  Not  including  the  Rldon  Law  Scholarship,  which  is  £200  a-jrear 
for  three  jrears,  or  the  Sncll  fouodatiun  at  Balliol. 

t  Here  asun  to  anticipate  the  fallacy  of  a\iTa^'i  a.  it  is  necessary 
toBention  that  each  Uni»ersity  has  between  70  and  W>  livings,  whose 
sett  Tklue  (given  in  the  Calendar)  is  over  X600,  and  u  proportionate 
Bitnber  above  X-IOO. 
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Dublin,  in  similar  circumflancw,  is  norlh  exactly  £40  Inth. 
The  fellon  ^hip  in  Dublin  is  made  valuable  only  when  combiticd 
with  a  Tutorship.  And  moot  of  the  fellows  are  Tator!>,  it 
is  common  to  compare  the  income  of  a  Tutor  in  Dublin,  with 
that  of  a  non  resident  fellow  without  duties  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Tutors  in  Cambridge  have  very  large  incomes, 
in  some  of  the  Colleges,  wo  believe,  £800  or  £1000. 

Now  see  what  a  prospect  is  open  before  a  man  of  ability  in 
one  of  these  Universitiea ;  from  the  very  year  of  his  matricala- 
tion,  he  may  obtain  as  the  reward  of  his  diligfnce  and  atten- 
tion, prizes  amonnting  to  over  £100  a-ycar;  this  enables  him 
to  apply  without  interruption  to  his  University  studies ;  he 
obtains,  perhaps  in  addition  to  his  College  prizes,  a  Uiiiversity 
Scholarship  worth  £75  a  year ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  hb 
degree  examinations,  and  obtains  a  further  increase  of  income 
besides  the  certainty  of  election  without  further  examinatiun  to 
a  Fellowsliip  worth  from  £200  a-year  upwards.  If  he  chwwcs 
to  devote  himself  to  any  profeasional  occupation  he  is  unfettered 
by  any  Collegiate  restrictions ;  if  on  the  contrary  lie  should 
prefer,  remaining  within  his  College,  he  has  no  duties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  pursuit  of  literary  studies,  or  if  he  choose,  he 
may  in  various  ways  increase  his  income,  a  Tutorship,  fur  ex- 
ample, if  he  should  be  appointed  to  it  giving  him  a  very  large 
income  indeed.  And  lastly  there  is  a  large  number  of  more 
on  less  valuable  livings,*  of  which  he  has,  in  his  rotation,  the 
refusal.  He  may  be  elected  Head  of  his  College,  there  «re 
nearly  as  many  heads  in  Oxford  as  Junior  Fellows  in  Dublin, 
or  University  rrofesHor ;  in  short  a  man  of  ability  has  himself 
to  blame  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  the  occupatiua 
most  congenial  to  him. 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstance  of  the  fellowship's  can- 
didate in  Dublin,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  year,  vho 
nevertheless  has  never  been  provided  by  his  alma  maUr  vitb 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  pursuing  his  studies  under  difficalties, 
obliged  perhaps  to  take  pupils  by  day,  and  read  for  Fcllovsliip 
by  night,  ultimately,  perhaps,  after  years  of  toil,  disappointfd 
in  his  aim,  not  for  want  of  merit,  but  because  no  vacancy  liu 


*  Bvbides  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  College,  thoM  io  llw 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  uiuall^  a*  a  matter  of 
courtesy  supplied  from  men  of  distinction  iu  the  respective  Loiter* 
sitiea. 
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Dccarred  for  him,  failing,  when  it  is  too  late  to  commence 
stndving  for  a  different  profession,  and  then  perhaps  settling 
dovii  aj  assistant  in  a  school.  Or  if  he  does  succeed  finding 
hioRKlf  fixed  for  several  years  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
hii  euergies  cramped,  and  his  efforts  for  sclf-improveraent 
checked  ;  a  position  which  precludes  him  from  taking  profes- 
lional  employment  out  of  College,  and  yet  does  not  provide 
him  with  regular  occupation  within,  at  least  not  on  terms 
wliich  would  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  accept  it.  If  the 
value  of  a  fellowship  is  diminishing  and  the  opportunities  of  ob> 
tiining  it  becoming  rarer,  while  the  path  to  success  in  all  other 
profcnions  is  being  made  more  open  to  men  of  ability,  we  may, 
vithout  Beranger's  magic  glass,  see  the  future  Fellows  gra- 
doally  becoming  Let  Infinim^nt  FeiiU. 
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Art.  ml— STEPHEN  COPPING  EE. 


Within  the  last  fire  months  have  passed  away  three  veteran 
soUHers  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  Catholic  Associatiuii  which, 
urganifed  bv  tlie  great  leader,  O'Connell,  fought  aud  won  tlie 
glorious  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Without  auning 
to  emulate  the  diamond  wit  and  showy  tlowers  of  Sheil,or  the 
vehement  elo<{ueDce  of  "  Honest  Jock  Lawless,"  the  names 
of  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Uornian,  Eneas  M'Donell,  and  Stephen 
Cuppinger,  formed  at  one  time  an  important  engine  of  concea- 
tratcd  oratoricjtl  strength  which  accumplishtd  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  political  conversion,  and  no  duubt  luid 
con;<iderublc  clFect  in  breaking  down  (he  hostile  policy  of  our 
rulers. 

In  the  midst  of  life,  and  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  «e 
are  in  death.  On  Friday,  May  23ih,  we  met  Mr.  Coppinger, 
and  wlule  the  sensations  of  heart  und  hand,  produced  by  the 
hearty  "  shake"  with  which  he  usually  greeted  his  friends,  «ere 
still  vibrating,  we  heard  of  his  sadly  sudden  death.  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger departed  this  life  on  Saturday  morning,  May  2'Jtli. 

As  Coppinger  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  an  imiwrlaut 
national  band,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
fert-  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Born  in  1795,  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  ibe 
Counly  Cork,  of  which  the  patriot  prtlate.  Dr.  Coppinger  of 
Cloyne,  was  a  member,  Mr.  Coppinger  received  the  advanla- 
ges  of  a  sound  early  education,  and  a  subsequently  succcs»ful 
course  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  llis  father,  Thomas 
Stephen  Coppinger,  of  Leemount,  in  the  County  Cork,  obser- 
ved some  indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  and  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  developing  it. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  alumnua  of  Alma  M.iter  during  the 
struggle  between  John  Wilson  Croktr  and  William  Conyngham 
Plunket  for  the  representation  of  the  University ;  and  Mr, 
Coppinger  was  stored  with  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
thiit  exciting  contest.  Amongst  the  number,  we  h.-»vc  heard 
him  tell  the  following.  Croker,  although  a  high  Tory,  advo- 
cated the  question  of  Emancipation  as  warmly  as  Plonket 
himself;  and  Dr.  Sands,  the  Provost,  (afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Killaloc  and  Cushcl),  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
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\ins,  waveretl  aj  to  whether  he  should  support  Phiiiket  orhia 
curiwrvalive  rival.  A  recollection  of  the  very  virulent  lone  of 
Plunkft's  jpeerli  on  the  trial  of  Rohert  Eminrt,  gave  Dr. 
.'fiinHs  a  personal  (li»tastp  towanU  Plunket.nndthe  I'rovost  finally 
decided  upon  giving  liis  vote  and  interest  to  Crnker.  Plunket 
heard  some  rumours  of  the  o|»emting  rau«e  of  Dr.  Sand't 
diflikc  towards  him,  and  relying  upon  his  great  p  owers  of 
logic  and  persuasion,  he  sought  and  ohtaine<l  an  interview 
with  the  Provost  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  on  the  memo- 
nble  state  prosecution  in  question.  "  Here,"  said  Plunket, 
dnting  a  document  from  his  pocket,  "  here  is  the  report  of 
my  speech,  rerbatim  :  read  it,  and  test  by  ocular  demonstration, 
•iiftlier  the  language  expressed  by  me  upon  that  occasion  has 
not  been  grossly  exaggerated."  "  Sir,"  replied  Sands,  "  I 
HrARD  it,  and  that  is  enough  !"• 

Early  in  1S?8  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Association  was 
rtruck  out  by  O'Counell  and  Sheil  at  Olancullen,  the  resi- 
dmt  of  the  late  Christopher  Fitzsimon,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Hsriaper.  This  jjowcrful  confederatiou  soon  assumed  a  decided 
f'ape,  attitude,  and  tone;  aud  amongst  its  first  adiierents  wc 
find  the  name  of  Stephen  Coppirger.  Uc  had  only  a  short 
time  previously  been  called  to  the  bar — namely,  in  Hillary 
Trrm,  1H19 — and  he  well  knew  that  in  openly  joining  what 
tl»e  government  of  the  day  regarded  as  a  treasonable  conven- 
tion lie  bade  adieu  to  all  hope  of  profesxiunid  advanei  tnent. 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  a 
Catholic  barrister,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  an  event  which 
had  no  small  effect  in  fanning  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the 
Catholic  bar,  especially  among  the  young  and  ardent  members 
of  that  body. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1824,  that  Mr.  Coppinger 
bfcame  a  frequent  and  a  fluent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Catholic  Association  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the  achieve- 
ment of  Emancipation  his  name  is  continually  met  with  in  the 


*  It  ii  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillipit,  in  his  interesting 
•ntwJotal  work,  Curran  and  his  Contt-uiporaries,"  mentions  that 
Plunket  renionttratcd  with  Dr.  Bandx  in  language  of  nuch  force  and 
'loijutftce  that  the  Provost  at  length  relented,  and  eventually  bec.inie 
of  hii  mott  devoted  partisans.  No  version  of  Mr.  Coppinger'a 
»n*cdott;  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  published  before  tho  present 
occauoD. 
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records  of  their  proceedings.  To  render  the  popular  organ- 
izatiun  if  possihlc  slill  more  irresistible,  O'Cunnell  deviled  i 
porifs  of  aggregate  and  fourteen  days  meetings  which  he  kfpt 
constantly  working  in  connection  wiih  the  Catholic  As?ociuti<jn 
at,  the  more  advanced  period  of  its  existence ;  and  of 
thi«i  important  adjunct  Mr.  Coppingcr  always  acted  u 
secretary.  He  also  disciiarged  the  duties  of  this  ottice  at  the 
principal  provincial  Catholic  meetings  of  the  period,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  William  John  Fitzpatrick's  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Cloncurry"  >hew8  : — 

"'J'he  reader  will  be  amused  to  see  that  Lord  Cloncorry's 
'  unalterable  conviction'  at  this  period  was,  that  emanci|>ati(m 
never  could  be  obtained,  nor  would  it  be  worth  obtaining,  save 
from  an  Irish  Parliament.    As  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  to  the  author  is  introductory  to  his 
lord.*ihip's  communication,  we  subjoin  it  : — '  In  the  Autumn  of 
lh27,  a  great  provincial  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Munster 
was  held  in  Cork,  to  which  1  was  appointed  secretary,  tui 
subsequently  a  grand  public  dinner  at  which  the  present 
"British  ambassador  at  Athens,   Mr.  Wyse,  presided.  K» 
secretary,  I  sent  invitations  for  the  meeting  and  dinner  to 
several  Protestant  noblemen  and   gentlemen.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  others,  who  were  most  di^ttinguished  for  their 
support  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  foremost  among  tha<« 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  the  late  patriotic  and 
lamented  subject  of  your  fortlicoming  memoir,  to  whom  I 
addressed  a  warm  invitation,  and  received  in  reply  the  letter 
which  I  now  enclose.* 

LOIID  CLOXCURRY  TO  S.  COPl'IXGER,  ESQ.,  BARRISTER-A T-LAW. 

"Lyons,  Cellrid^e,  28M  Autfutl,  1827. 
"Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Catholics  of 
Munster  for  the  30th  inst.  Pray  make  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  them,  and  assure  them  of  my  unalterable 
devotion  to  tiieir  cause  as  founded  in  justice,  and  vitally 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 

"  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  despised ;  she  can  no  longer  be 
plundered  with  impunity  of  her  wealth  and  her  rights.  Uer 
voice  will  be  heard,  and  her  cause  res()ected,  in  everv  quarter 
of  the  globe.  How  glorious  will  it  be  to  the  Catholics,  if  to 
them  their  country  sliall  owe  her  restored  prosperity  !  if,  for- 
getting whatever  ia  personal,  they  demand  their  own  rights  as 
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f«rl  otlf  of  «h»t  is  (hie  to  Ireland.  Does  any  man  doubt  thai 
a  rrfulent  legislature  would  long  since  have  emancipalfd  llie 
Catholics  ?  Does  any  man  recollect  fatnitie,  contnfiioii,  or  death 
by  starvation  iu  the  mid&t  of  superabundance,  w  hilst  we  had  tt' 
reayt  Tarliament,  corrupt  as  it  was?* 

"  I  am  an  etiemv  to  half  measures.  That  thev  are  not  onlv 
ilislionorahle  but  useless  i«,  I  am  certain,  at  this  moment  felt, 
and  will  be  so  by  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  who  have 
lately  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  hope  of  doing  good.  Much  as 
I  love  tny  Catholic  countrymen,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
liiiooastbe  price  of  emancipation;  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  emancipation  never  can  l>e  obtained,  or  be  worth 
obtaining,  but  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

"These,  my  unalterable  opinions,  have,  under  every  circura- 
tUQce,  given  me  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
hare  gained  me  what  1  value  above  ail  earthly  possessions,  the 
love  of  my  countrymen. 

"  I  beg  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  return  very  many  thanks  for 
}OQr  most  obliging  letter,  and  remain,  with  great  re3p<ct,  &c., 

"  ClXJSClKHt.*' 

Mr.  Coppinger's  speeches  read  well ;  but  he  had  too  strung 
»  Cork  accent  to  render  his  oratory  plensiug.  His  articulation 
Wever  was  distinct,  and  his  voice  sonorous,  which  always 
fnide  him  heard  and  uuderstocd  with  ease.  Before  closing 
lliis  paper  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  quote  as  a 
'pf'ifnen  of  Mr.  Copjiinger's  style  and  matter,  one  of  his 
'pwchcs  at  the  Catholic  Association.  We  have  opened  the 
file  of  the  Freeiitan't  Journal,  for  1 82S,  and  merely  select  the 
Mlowiog  at  random.  It  by  no  means  merits  to  be  regarded  as 
Mr.  Coppinger's  best  speech,  but,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  his 
»orst. 

.\fter  long  and  anxious  watching  on  the  part  of  (he 
Cilbolic  body,  for  some  rehixatiou  of  the  Penal  disabilities 
under  which  they  labored,  a  glimmer  of  light  and  Impe  at 
Ifnglh,  in  1"^%^,  radiated  for  an  instant  thecluuJed  horizon  of 
Ireland's  destiny.  Many  able  ^[)eecht  s,  and  some  n-niarkalile 
<»n»eT>ions,  were  made  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 


•  Thin  phrase  must,  we  think,  include  some  tvpoyfr^phicAl  error. 
t>ught  not  "  to  resist  P»rlininent"  be  "  a  nativr  'Parll'imtul"  )  Anil 
J*t  find  no  notice  nf  this  obriuus  inaccurncv  in  the  errJitu  of  tn«s 
•ork.-Ed.  I.  Q.  11. 
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and  as  an  indication  of  llie  ilnp^)ved  tone  of  tliv  public  puU 
in  England,  the  Courier  newspojier,  wliich  for  twenlj  years 
had  labored  with  virnltMit  uud  untl;i^ing  perseverance,  to  re- 
tard the  Calbolic  cause,  of  a  sudden  changed  its  tone,  anJ 
sought  to  qualifv  uhul  it  had  so  long  been  suying. 

Kngliind  it  will  he.  remembered  was,  at  this  time,  threairunl 
with  the  ambitious  fury  of  (he  Czar. 

Mr,  Coppinger  rose  and  said  : — 

"When  the  ofiii  isl  account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Mid  tb« 
subsequent  surrender  of  the  late  Em|)«r()r  Napoleon,  firtt  re»ch«il 
London,  the  organ  of  the  English  Government,  the  Cc/Kn>roevipapef, 
in  the  indolence  of  its  triumph,  vauntinglr  exclaimed,  in  the  sord«i>i' 
the  French  officer  on  seeing  Charles  th«  Twelfth  dead  in  the  treocbM 
before  Frederickshall,  'the  play  is  over, let  us  go  to  supper."  (Hear) 
Wat  tbiB  announcement  hailed  bv  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with 
siu)ilar  ft-elings  of  exultation  and  of  joy  ?     No,  my  Lord,  and  aith 
good  reason  ;  they  felt  that  England  was  after  obtaining  a  great 
victory,  but  not  a  glf)rious  one,  fur  it  was  a  victory  over  public  Tirtoe, 
a  victoiy  over  a  people's  liberty  ;  and  they  felt  and  foresaw  it  «a5  i 
vict->ry  o>tr  their  own.    For  thirteen  years  has  ihe  Couritr  I>eenf0. 
joying  it*  blood-stained  repast ;  for  thirteen  years  has  it  been  wavioif 
the  oriHame  of  despotism  over  the  ruins  of  European  liberty ;  fi' 
thirteen  years  has  it  been  incessantly  proclaiming  to  the  Cslbolie 
people  of  Ireland  that  the  term  of  their  bondage  is  to  be  eternal' 
that  for  them  no  ray  of  hope  shall  ever  break  in  upon  the  political 
horizon;  in  a  word,  that  they  must  for  ever  lie  dow  n  a*  slaves  ia 
their  native  Ijjid  ;  that  hope,  w  hich  comes  to  all,  shall  uever  coiDf  to 
them,  while  their  only  tuotto  must  be — 

<  Una  sal'is  cictis,  uullam  sperare  Malutum.' 

But,  my  Lord,  w  hen  the  Courier  thus  announced  that  '  the  plat  wi* 
ovtr,'  it  forgot  altogether  that  the  o/V^^'iVrr  was  yet  to  come.  (Hear.) 
It  forgot  thut  although  the  curtain  was  drop(>ed  for  awhile,  tkf 
theatre  was  still  open — it  forgot  that  althougli  the  great  perforar 
was  removed  front  the  stage,  other  actors  may  appear  from  hthioi 
the  scenes — it  forgot  that  there  was  a  spirit  and  an  elasticity  in  thr 
hearts  of  Irishmen  that  no  pressure  could  break  down,  no  len^  of 
suffering  abate  or  destroy.  (Cheers.)  At  length  the  curtain  b*» 
been  raised  once  more — the  note  of  preparation  has  been  sounded— 
and,  ere  long,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  different  performers  in  tbeir 
respective  places  :  nay,  the  very  trumpet  of  war  has  already  bloai>. 
the  Bwortl  is  drawn — ilie  Rubicon  has  beeu  past— and  from  thebml* 
of  the  Neva  to  the  Guadal<iuiver,  all  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  tl>« 
operations  of  tlie  Rnssinn  army.  In  this  state  of  foreign  ri'lati«o», 
the  genius  of  Ireland  !>tands  furth,  waving  her  green  banner  aluft,sa>i 
proel.iiniiiig,  in  accenlA  of  joy  and  congratulation,  that  the  rausr  oi 
CiwI  and  Religious  Liberty  has  gaimHi  another  triumph  iu  tbt  la»t 
vote  of  the  British  House  of  Commoos,  which,  after  a  long  ao^ 
protracted  debate  (if  tliat  can,  in  truth,  \>e  called  a  ilebate  in  «bii:I> 
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all  the  ressoDiDfr,  justice,  and  eloquencf,  were  ezclusiveir  on  i)ie 
Mtkot'  Irelaud)  has  a^re«il  tu  iaki-  our  sufferings  into  considc-  ation. 
(Hmt.)  To  celebrate,  oa  it  were  thi»  triumph  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  i  great  people,  have  we  assembleil  upon  the  present  oc-caiion,  and 
although,  tnj  Lord,  I  am  not  among  the  nnmher  ot  those  who  indulge 
in  aoj  ?enr  sanguine  hopes  of  sucres*  in  the  present  session — aU 
thoufffa  I  cannot  bring  uiyielf  to  think  that  the  citidul  oC  bigotry 
snd  corruption  will  at  once  surrender,  merely  because  we  have  suc- 
c»ed<^  in  carrying  one  of  the  oatwork»,  yet  I  am  not  the  less  re- 
joiccd  that  the  first  assault  has  l>eFn  successful  :  and,  trusting  in  the 
swelling  tide  of  events,  aided  by  the  eternal  and  iinmiitahle  justice 
of  onr  rause,  I  am  conTinced  the  day  not  fur  distant  when  Ireland 
mutt  be  free.  (Cheers.)  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  dit!eretit 
Sjxeebef  reported  to  have  l>een  made  during  the  diseu.tsion  on  Sir 
(rancis  Burdett's  motion,  without  fetling  satisfied  of  thin,  and  nt 
once  perceiving  the  high  and  commanding  position  on  which  we  now 
ftaodjand  from  which,  to  use  a  metaphi>r  of  the  late  Lord  Ca.stle- 

rnigh,  unlets  '  we  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves'  unless  we  de'iert 

our  pusts,  or  meanly  make  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  one  iota  of 
oat  rights,  not  all  the  power  of  our  enemies  will  be  able  effectually 
to  diitiudge  us.    Nothing  could  be  more  irretistable  or  convincing 
thiD  ttie  el<Hjuent  and  powerful  reasoning  of  our  advocates  ;  nothini^ 
i»or«  tiimsy  or  miserable  than  the  sopliislry  employed  again!!  u<i ; 
and  here,  of  course,  1  am  only  speaking  of  what  appears  in  the 
London  newspapers — as  we  are  presumed  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
•hat  pas.ses  in  the  honourable  House,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
fsoie  of  i>ome  of  its  roeniberi>,  if  this  fiction  of  law  was  well  founded 
in  point  of  fact.    The  campaign  was  opened  against  us  the  first  night 
b;  the  English  Solicitor  Ooneral,  iSir  Nicholas  Twidal,  uith  no 
krtttr  supporter  to  sustain  him  than  the  member  for  tliih  City,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  representative  of  all  that  is  illiberal  in 
iKiblin,  .Mr.  George  O^le  Moore,  '  fjar  nuhiU  fratrum,'  biolhers 
in  eloijuence  and  liberality  of  sentiment.    But,  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  conduct  on  this  occasion  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Tvmial,  for,  having  himself  ratte<l  to  each  successive  Adiiiinistration 
that  was  formed  during  the  lo-st  twelve  months,  he  concluded  he 
could  not  better  atone  in  certain  quarters  fur  his  repeated  de^crtion 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  than  by  pronouncing  a  tiraile  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.    Hut  his  special  pleadinv:  about  the  Union 
»nd  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  was  so  completely  blown  into  the  air 
the  xtubborn  fact*,  so  eloquently  and  forcibly  put  I'oriiAni  by  the 
Koigfat  of  Kerry,  that  it  uuuld  bo  a  waste  of  time  to  say  u  >iiii;:e 
*vrd  upon  the  subject  ,  and,  iis  to  pour  Mr.  Ogle  Moore,  whom 
»om*  wag  in  the  Kteuuig   M'lil  desciibes  as  a  'leading  speaker*, 
ill  the  House  of  Commons,  '  lucat  u  uoh  iucvudo,'  liia  speech  w.^"*  only 
rt-iurkable  fur  the  colours  in  wbicli  he  licM  forth  the  lute  Kingi 
<i«orge  the  Third  ;   for  he  assures  us  that  his  .Majesty  coiisculcd  to 
the  Lnion  in  the  hope  that  it  uould  put  an  extinguisher  for  <,'ver  upim 
the  prospects  of  the  Catholics,  although,  at  the  very  same  time,  his 
Minister  was  secretly  pointing  to  it  as  the  utaut  courii  r  ot  Catholic 
HinaDvipatiun  ;  so  that  Air.  Moore  was  holding  up  tSeorge  the  Tliird, 
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not  merely  as  &  stupid  bigot,  but  ulso  as  a  finished  bjrpocrite — and 
thiii  I  suppose  he  would  call  backing  his  friends. 

The  eneD>ie!«  of  Catholic  Ireland  were  not  naore  successful  in  their 
plan  of  operations  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  than  thev  bad 
been  on  the  first;  for,  although  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  true  to  his  unvarying  principles  of  intolerance  as  the  magnet 
to  the  pole,  endeavoured  U>  make  a  rally,  they  were  successively 
driven  from  all  their  positions,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field  dis- 
comfited and  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  all  the  artillery  of  rea- 
soning that  Mr.  Pool  himself  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
made  no  better  impression  upon  the  house,  although  he  was  as 
determined  ixi  ever  in  hi»  oppositions  to  our  claims.* 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  exhibited  our  opponents  in  no  better 
plight  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones  had  left  them  ;  and  althouzb 
the  Attorney-Qeneral,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  attempted  to  cover  tli* 
retreat  of  the  no. popery  combatants  the  roars  of  continued  laughter 
wilh  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  received,  prove  the  little  valuf 
set  upon  his  arguments  or  assertions.  But,  to  turn  tn  a  more  plcatiu); 
theme — *  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that' — how  gratifying  is  it  to 
reflect  upon  that  brilliant  array  of  talent  that  was  so  generou^ly  mar- 
shalled on  the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which  triumph* 
antly  sustained  a  well  fought  day.  (Hear.)  Sir  Francis  Burdett  led 
the  way  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech,  judiciously  bearing  io 
mind  that  the  first  unset  was  half  the  battle  ;  and  ably  waa  he  saofsio- 
ed  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  Mr. 
D<ilierty,t  whose  speech  Mr.  Brougham  describes  as  a  masterly  pro- 
duction ;  by  Lord  Leveson  Gower,t  Mr.Lanib,§  Mr.  Charles  Graiit.| 
Mr.  Brownlow^ — by  such  men  as  a  Horton,  and  a  North,  a  Wallace, 
and  a  Brougham,  not  forgetting  the  spirited  eloquence  of  a  Stuart— 
the  honest  and  |H)werfui  arguments  of  that  real  representative  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Orattan  (loud  cheers)— the  reasoning  of  a  Huskis.»on — 
the  youthful  liberality  of  an  Ennismore,  or  the  masterly  and  un- 
rivalled eloquence  of  a  Mackintosh  (cheers),  whose  vast  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  richly  stored  with  philosophic  lore,  brings  to  hi* 
subject  all  the  penetration  and  foresight  of  a  statesman ;  while, 
whatever  he  touche.s  he  ii  sure  to  delight  and  instruct  all  around 
him.  (Hear.) 

With  such  a  host  of  talent  on  our  side,  were  the  question  of 
Emancipation  to  be  decided  by  fair  reasoning,  justice,  and  argument, 
it  must  have  been  at  once  carred  in  our  favour  by  au  overwheloiiog 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  but  notorious  fact  that  in  exactly  a  year  from 
that  date  he  succumbed  to  the  thunder  of  the  Catholic  olaim«. 

t  The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  whom  O'Conm-ll  so  often  redi- 
culed  and  reviled  as  "Long  Jack  Doherty  from  Borriwikane."  Thoujfh 
n  staunch  advocate  fctr  Emanc  ipation  Mr.  Doherty  w.n  one  of 
O'Connell's  most  foriniilable  and  implacable  political  foes. 

X  The  laie  Karl  of  EHwuiere. 

§  AftcrwRril>  Lord  .Melbourne. 

f  Now  Lord  <}|<-nelg. 

^  The  late  Lord  Lurgan. 
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mkjoritj  ;  bat,  tuch  is  the  bostilitv  still  pxi.iting  against  uii,*5uoh  the 
iofaliuUiun  of  our  opponents,  that  the  motion  of  .Sir  Franciii  Burdett, 
vbich  was  merelj  to  take  our  sufferings  into  consideration,  was  only 
ctrritd  hx  a  naajuritj  of  six — and,  eren  this  raajoritj,  small  in  itself 
» it  vat,  I  bare  no  doubt,  on  mv  own  mind,  was  caused  by  the  in- 
tflligtDce  which  arrived  in  London  the  morning  of  the  devision,  and 
wbirh  was  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  again.it  Turkey  bj 
iht  Emperor  of  Russia.  (Hear.)  That  declaration,  althoogb  long 
fipect«d.  came  like  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  English  cabinet — it  placed 
England  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  she  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
inpracticable.  to  escape  at  least  with  honour  or  security  to  herself. 
Well  may  the  battle  of^  Navaiino  be  described  as  an  '  untoward  event,' 
in  the  King's  speech  to  Parliament,  drawn  up  by  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
liagtun  ;  for  '  untoward'  it  certainly  was  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
kojled  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  Oa- 
tiolic  Ireland.  (Hear.)  But,  my  I<ord,  it  was  something  more  ; 
th«  first  cannon  fired  on  that  glorious  day  by  the  gallant  Codrington, 
blra  for  erer  into  the  air  the  tlimsy  structure  uf  the  '  Holy  Alliance  ;' 
it  threw  the  game  which  she  so  long  de»ired  completely  into  the 
h«jQiii  of  Uussia ;  it  gave  an  opening  to  the  young  and  ambitious 
Nitholi*  to  carry  into  execution  the  favourite  project  of  aggrundise- 
)Mot.  M  long  cherished  by  the  groat  Catherine  the  SecoiKi.  And 
*ho  is  there  so  short  sighted  as  to  suppose  that  he  will  now  atop 
tlxirt  in  the  middle  of  his  course — that  tit!  will  be  satisfied  with  any- 
Uiio{^  ihort  of  the  {lossession  of  Constantinople — that  hi'  will  allow 
^  iTeseent  to  wave  in  triumph  over  its  four  hundred  mosques — in  a 
•ord,  that  he  will  be  so  weak  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
vhich  declares  that  it  only  enters  into  treaties  in  order,  like  «f At 
ftHMtriu,  to  break  them  when  it  has  the  power  ?  England,  he  well 
loowi,  is  too  crippled  in  her  finances,  too  broken  in  her  internal  re- 
'^rces,  to  be  able  to  offer  him  any  effectual  opposition.  The  time 
'<  ^De  by  when  she  might  say.  '  thus  far  sbalt  thou  go,  and  no  Tar- 
thtr.'  Remonstrate  and  complain  she  may  ;  but,  beyond  this  the 
RosRM  Emperor  may  exclaim  to  her  MiniHiers,  '  ulterius  tenture 
nfo'—by  the  by,  my  Lord,  these  vutos  are  sumutimc^  very  danger- 
e«s  things  to  meddle  with.  (Hear.)  Hut  this  is  not  all — fur,  not 
toQiaot  with  the  subjugation  of  Rus.tia,  the  ambitious  Nieli'das, 
'aibed  with  the  European  conquest,  may  be  induced  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  tin  Bosphorus  to  the  Ganges  ;  and,  perha|>!<,  ere  long,  Eng- 
I>«1.  stripped  of  her  oriental  dominions,  the  sp<!ll  of  that  power 
*liidi  the  long  eserci»ed  over  seventy  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects 
^tiog  iiroken  and  dissolved  fur  ever,  she  may  at  length  see  verified 
io  the  person  df  the  Ru&sian  Emperor,  the  words  ^hich  the  Roman 
pwt  applied  to  another  Emperor,  the  great  Aagu^tus — 

 "Super  et  Garauianto!>,  ut  Indos, 

Proferet  imperiuni." 
Nor  is  tbe  prospect,  my  Lord,  for  Knglanrl  uiore  cheering  and  en- 
cooreging  in  the  West :  Canada  is  full  of  discontent,  is  already  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  only  pants  for  an  oppurluiiity  to  be  admitted  under 
the  fostering  wings  of  the  Republican  K  tgle-  (H>'.«r.)  To  what, 
ttira,  ha*  England  tu  look  to  as  her  ia»t  resource  ;  to  sustain  and 
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Bland  by  her  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  of  dancrer  which  hu  nov 
como  upon  her?    To  Catholic  Ireland,  and  to  Catholic  IrclMid 
alone.    How  una)  she  secure  her  fidelity  and  support,  even  At  tbe 
eleventh  hour  ?    Simply  an<i  nolely,  ray  Lord,  by  an  act  of  »lrict 
justice,  by  granting  unqualified  and  unconditional  emancipation. 
I'his,  and  nothing  f  hort  of  tbi»,  can,  or,  I  trunt,  ever  well  Mtisfj  or 
content  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.    (Hear,  hear.)    Since  the 
firKt  niouicnt  of  their  connection  with  England,  the  hour  of  ber 
dffiiculty  and  dittreita  ban  been  to  them  the  only  one  of  hope  *ixl 
relief.    Tbe  tirst  relaxation*  of  tbe  petial  code,  I77B,  followed  ihc 
glorious  struggle  Uiat  terminiited  in  the  triumph  of  American  inde- 
dependence  ;  while  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  concestions  of  1793 
were  only  extorted  through  the  fears  of  the  French  revolution. 
England  has  not  leas  reason  to  indulge  in  fears  at  the  present 
noinent  than  at  either  of  the  periods  to  which  1  have  referred ;  snd 
unless  her  councils  are  really  guided  by  '  worse  than  madmen,'  ibe 
will  listen,  before  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  to  the  voice  of  Irelsnd, 
which  exclaims  to  her,  in  these  emphatic  words,  '  be  just  and  feir 
not.'    (Cheers.)    But  whetlier  succe.HS  or  defeat  shall  now  attend  ui, 
tbe  people  of  Ireland  have  one  consolation  to  su.stain  theu ;  tbrf 
have  born.-  persecution  for  centuries  ;  they  have  clung  to  their  M; 
and  venerable  religion  with  a  desperate  fidelity,  '  through  evil  repurt 
as  well  as  through  good  report.'    This  religion  is  doubly  dear  (<> 
them,  as  being  tne  only  remaining  monument  of  their  former  frrest- 
ness  and  prosperity.    Let  no  considerationH  induce  them  lo  bs^c 
what  the  sword  and  gibbet  could  not  destory,  filched  away  froiu  tbrsa 
by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.    And  while  tbe  second  dutv  of  evrrj 
true  Irishman  is  lo  achieve  the  liberty  of  his  country,  let  fiiiu  tmrtr 
forget  that  the  first  and  most  sacred  obligation  imposed  upon  him 
from  above,  is  to  preserve  and  maintain  inviolate  tb«  purity  and  in- 
dependence of  his  religion. — Mr.  Coppinger  sat  down  amid  loud  sod 
continued  cheering. 

CyConncU  felt  it  nec(;$£>ary  as  leader  of  the  great  orgiitiu- 
tioii  lo  assume  at  tlie  Xatioiial  Council,  perhaps  more  of  the 
demeanour  of  a  dictator  llian  was  cnlculnted  to  make  him  i 
favorite  with  the  minor  hibourers  in  the  cause.  Hence  hi-< 
split  with  Jack  Lawless,  Eneas  Doiiell,  Lord  Cluricum, 
and  in  the  subsequent  agitation  for  Repeal,  with  Smith  O'BneB, 
Meagher,  and  others.  Coppinger  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  assumed  an  independent  attitude  whether  riphilT  or 
wrongly,  we  shall  not  now  pause  lo  discuss.  Wc  ha\c  bead 
him  say  that  in  1827,  O'Connell  requested  him  lo  give  up  "  ihf 
AVashington  Motion,*'  in  the  Catholic  Association — a  move 
upon  which  Coppinger  had  set  his  heart,  and  already  giffo 
notice.  "  In  fuel,  "  said  the  great  Tribune,  "  His  Excellence, 
Lord  Wellt'sley  particularly  desires  (hat  you  should  :  and  if  vi>" 
persist,  Lord  Killrcn,  Sir  fcdward  Ikllew,  and  the  whole  uf  tl": 
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Catholic  aristocracy  will  desert  us."  Coppinger  argued  the 
point  with  O'Connell,  but  was  unable  to  convince  liitn. 
Nothing  deterred  liowevt-r  by  antagonism  so  influcnliul,  he 
made  "  the  Washington  Motion,"  and  prefaced  it  by  a  very 
ODequivbcal  speech. 

A  few  other  ditferences  of  opinion  as  to  policy  occurred  be- 
tween (yConnell  and  Coppinger.  until  at  lust  tliey  burst  into 
gpeii  battle  on  the  (]ue«lioii  of  Catholic  burial  {{round:;.  Cop- 
pinger objected  to  some  points  insisted  upon  by  O'Connell,  who 
revenged  himaelt  by  sallies  of  that  retnlialivc  vituperation  for 
which  the  great  nian  was  remarkable.  "  lk»ys,"  lie  said,  ad- 
dressing an  auditory  vthich  was  plentifully  sprinUed  with  coal 
porters — boys  did  you  ever  see  such  an  ugly,  or  a  more  hungry 
lucking  fellow  ?  Stingy  Stephen  refuses  to  give  us  the  light 
of  his  countenance — oh  wirrasthrM."  And,  following  up  this 
line  of  retaliation,  O'Connell  subsequently  nick-uanicd  him 
"  the  Kuiglit  ot  the  Rueful  Countenance." 

Wc  have  beard  Mr.  Coppinger  say  that  imnu'diatrly  after 
the  achievement  of  emancipation,  O'Connt-U  met  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "  well  Coppinger  you  see  I  have  emnuciptited  you." 
'*  Rather,"  replied  Coppinger  half  in  joke,  and  half  in  earnest, 
"  nther  say  that  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  tlic  contrary 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  blessings  of  emancipation." 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  stored  with  anecdotes  of  an  exclusive 
cliaracler,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  thought  it  worth  while, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  note  a  few  of  his  conversations.  S|)eaking 
of  Dr.  Eugland,  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  he  said  that  he 
potwssed  a  greater  fluency  in  writing  than  almost  any  man 
he  knev.     Liu  had  been  editor  of  an  influential  Cork  paper, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  patriotic  spirit,  and  ability.  The 
hierarchy  rather  feared  his  influence, — which  was  decidedly 
democratic — and  a  mctnorial  signed  by  nearly  all  the  Bishops 
ut  Ireland,  was  sent  to  Rome  praying  His  lioliiiess  to  appoint 
Dr.  England  to  some  vacant  foreign  See.    Some  of  the  epis- 
copal body  seemed  to  fear  that  on  the  death  of  the  Disliops  of 
Cork,  or  Ctoyne,  Dr.  England  might  be  elected  to  the  dignity, 
and  whether  true  or  false  he  was  suspected  to  have  been  tinged 
with  revolutionary  principles.     Dr.  Coppinger,  the  venerable 
Patriot  I'rdate  of  Clo}ne,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Dr. 
England,  as  well  aa  a  hearty  appreciHtijii  of  his  talents,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  nuuiorial  to   Rome.     Tliis  fact  was 
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communicnted  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  by  Dr.  Coppinger 
himself.* 

The  following  anecdote  throws  sotne  light  on  the  pre- 
cipitate conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  lH2!i,  which  a  short  time  previously  he  had  vowed  to 
oppose  to  the  death.    The  Right  liev.  Dr.  England,  Bishop 


•  Mr.  FigATi,  M.P.,  in  his  Zi/e  and  limet  of  Dtmiel  O'ComuO, 
thus  refers  to  Dr.  En^cland  : — 

"  He  was  a  iiiait  of  great  powers  of  mind,  amazing  intellectual  eo- 
ergj  ;  possessing,  too  a  masculine  eloqueuce,  and  a  stern,  unflinching 
determination,  well  suitecl  to  a  popular  leader.    He  had  all  the  quaJ> 
itiea  that  contribute  to  the  influence,  and  are  nect'ssasj  to  the  office, 
of  an  agitator.     No  hterarv  labour  wm  too  great  for  him  ;  no  op- 
position was  too  powerful,    lie  wan,  from  the  first,  a  decided  anti- 
Vetoi»t.    Indeed,  we  may  affirm,  ho  was  the  guiding  genius  of  lh« 
anti-Quarantotti  movement.    He  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  EJitur 
of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chrunicle,  an  honest,  well-conducted  paper  j 
the  downfall  of  which  is  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
South.     He  worked  up  the  movement  against  the  local  Catholic 
Board  ;  and  at  last  forced  the  members  to  publish  their  proceediofrt. 
Why  was  it  Ireland  afterwards  lost  the  services  of  that  distinguitbed 
man  ?    Why  was  his  lot  ultimately  cast  in  a  foreign  lan<i — in  tiie 
Southern  States  of  Republican  America,  where  his  genius  burned 
out,  amidst  a  race  of  unciviiized  slave-ownerx  ?     He  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  religion  ;   but  would  he  not  have  rendered  it 
more  service  as  a  Prelate,  in  his  native  land,  co-operating  with  such 
able  and  exalted  men  as  Doctor  Doyle,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  making  Catholicity  resjwcted  even  by  its  enemies' 
The  endowments  of  a  mind  like  hit,  were  partly  lost  in  the  semi- 
barbarous  sphere  of  Charleston,  and   those  Southern  States  of 
America,  of  which  be  became  Bishop.     The  boundless  r^pons  of 
the  Far  West,  presented  opportunities  too  few  for  the  ezerci»e  of 
thoiie  accomplisnments  and  gifts,  with  which  he  was  enriched.  Reli- 
gion might  be  propagated  by  intellectual  inferior  agencies.  Amonir't 
the  busy,  money-iuving,  pre-occunied,  and  scattered  sojourners  in 
thoM!  wild,  half-settled  territories,  one  mind,  however  masculine  and 
energetic,could  accomplish  little.  His  profound  learning — his  theolo- 
gical ac(|uirements  fell  upon  a  barren  Soil — though,  as  the  result  has 

proved,  from  their  intrinsic  vigour,  tbey  took  root  and  flourished. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was,  therefore,  always  a  source  of  deep'regret,  in  after  day*, 
that  circumstances,  we  t>eliove  of  a  private  nature  suggested  bi.o  ap- 
pointment to  the  EpiacDpaoy  in  America. — He  who  broke  down  the 
veto  spirit  in  Cork,  would  have  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the 
various  subsequent  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  and  social  and  political 
amelioration.  For  his  was  a  master  mind  ;  and  it  was  on  such  a 
stage,  MS  society  in  Ireland  afforded,  that  his  noble  and  various  attri* 
bules  would  have  found  material  and  room  for  action." 
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of  Charleston,  North  Carolina,  informed  Stephen  Coppiiiger 
in  presence  of  Dr.  Milcy,  and  *'  honest  Jack  Lawlesa,*' 
that  be  almost  personally  organized,  in  1828,  a  force  of 
fortT  thousand  men,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery, 
tbe  son  of  an  Irish  Hefu<;(-e,  was  intended  for  liie  invasion  of 
Ireland,  bad  Catholic  Emancipation  continued  to  have  been 
willibeld.  Mr.  Coppingcr  added  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  T. 
Wjje,  author  of  the  Ilutory  of  the  Catholic  Astociation,  was 
avare  of  tliis  fact ;  and  made  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  that 
work :  and  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  full 
po!!ession  of  the  Bishop  of  Carolina's  scheme  ;  and  to  its  im< 
pending  influence,  aud  not  to  the  dread  of  internal  civil  war, 
his  Grace  mainly  succumbed.  "  This  is  a  very  important  iiistori- 
cal  fact,"  observed  Mr.  Coppingcr,  "and  not  at  all  known. 
Eirn  CConndl  himself  knew  very  little  about  it,  altliougb 
K'lDf  of  his  tail  did  ;  but  the  rumour  was  always  hushed  up  as 
calculated  to  lower  O'Couuell's  influence  and  prestige  aa  the 
emancipator  of  Catholic  Ireland." 

Mr.  Coppinger  believed  Dr.  England  to  have  been  the 
'piritaal  director  of  O'Counell.        «         #         •  * 

Speaking  of  Thomas  Wyse,  he  said  that  he  rattled  over  the 
Hiitory  of  tbe  Catholic  Association  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
do  aaythiog  like  justice  to  the  work.  Report  went  abroad 
earljin  1829,  that  Maurice  O'Connell  was  writing  it,  and  would 
•hortlj  publish.  Wyse  and  Purcell  O'Gorman  respectively 
"solved  to  have  tbe  start  of  him.  O'Gorman  obtained  the 
ktT  of  the  arciiives  of  the  Association,  and  carried  home  with 
lum,  without  leave  or  license,  the  papers  necessary  fur  the 
effective  production  of  such  a  work.  But  he  was  naturally 
^»  He  procrastinated  until  his  death,  near  thirty  years 
*fter,  and  the  work  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Wyse  cor- 
Mpondfd  frequently  with  Coppinger  during  the  progress  of  his 
^k ;  and  sent  him  a  presentation  copy.  .Mr.  Coppinger  noted 
••^tral  inaccuracies,  and  enclosed  them  to  Wyse,  who  cour- 
teoujlj  acknow  ledged  the  letter,  by  saying  that  he  valued  them 
tnore  than  all  (he  praise  he  had  received  from  the  public  pre&s. 

Mr.  Coppingcr  was  always  an  intense  admirer  of  the  first  Na- 
pcleoD,  and  occasionally  wore  a  locket,  in  which  some  of  the 
great  man's  hair  had  been  tenderly  preserved.  Mr.  Coppinger 
could  not  help  ejaculating,  "  Et  tu  Brute,"  when  he  reau  in  Mr. 
^'lyse's  work  a  fierce  attack  on  Buonaparte.  Wyse,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Buonaparte  family. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  honor  of  the  Bard  of  Erin, 
aloore  refeired  m  very  complimentary  terms  to  Sheil.  SbcU 
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got  upon  liis  Ifgs  soon  after,  and  made  a  very  brilliant  rlietori- 
cal  speech,  but  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  lo  Moore.  Many 
persions  present  thought  it  had  an  odd  appearance.  "  I  differ 
with  you,"  said  Coppinger,  "  Mnore  might  speak  of  Shcil,  bat 
Shcil  could  not  afford  to  speak  of  Moore." 

Some  of  the  risitig  gencralion  who  have  seen  the  great  co- 
lossal statue  to  Moore,  in  College-street,  bent  and  stooped  like 
the  to()-heavy  frame  of  an  enormous  old  man,  may  have  been  in- 
spired witli  a  false  notion  of  Moore's  real  altitude,  which  in 

Coint  of  fact  was  exceedingly  diminutive.  Coppinger  having 
ecu  invited  to  an  evening  party,  at  Moore's  mother's  in  .\bbej- 
strcet,  sat  down  on  a  low  footstool  to  converse  with  Bessie" 
and  her  caro  sposo.  Moore  was  standing,  and  his  face,  though 
in  close  proximity,  was  barely  on  a  level  with  Coppinger's. 

Coppinger  had  some  amusing  Bar  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
had  personal  knowledge.  Evenbody  is  tired  hearing  of  the 
jokes  of  Lord  Norbury;  but  Standish  O'Grady,  afterwards  Lord 
Guillamore,  was  quite  as  much  a  wit  A  well-known  Dubhn 
attorney,  having  practised  in  early  life  in  the  police  courts,  he 
contracted,  to  some  extent,  the  phraseology  usually  heard  be- 
fore— what  a  I/ondon  cockney  would  designate,  "  Beaks." 
Sometime  about  the  year  1820,  he  became  engaged  in  a  suit, 
tried  before  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
aud  addressed  the  Bench  a.<!  "your  worship,"  repeatedly  during 
the  day.  The  Chief  first  smiled  at  the  misnomer,  but  after- 
wards waxed  testy,  and  in  a  burst  of  irritation  exclaimed, 
"  Sir,  you  have  been  worshipping  me  all  day."  The  attorney 
bowed,  and  sat  down,  bnt  having  occasion  again  to  address  the 
Bench,  observed,  "  My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  if  I  might  presume — " 
"  Sir,"  roared  O'Grady,  cutting  him  ouife  short,  "  You  hire 
been  presnming  since  11  this  morning. ' 

O'Grady  once  asked  Jack  Ryan,  a  well-known  solicitor,  to 
dine  with  him.  Ryan- paid  very  marked  and  continued  «tt<n- 
tions  to  the  claret.  At  length  the  Chief  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  punch.  "  No  thank  you  Chief,"  responded  Ryan,  "  Not 
being  particular,  I'll  stick  to  the  claret." 

But  enonjjh  of  the  cap  and  bells.  Some  short  obituary 
notices  of  Mr.  Coppinger  have  recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, the  tone  of  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  his  family 
and  admirers.    The  Dublin  Evening  Post  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Coppinger  waa  one  of  the  stetidiest  labourer*  in  the  greAt 
national  movement  for  religions  freedon  }  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
hia  life,  he  waa  sincere,  consi8t«n(,  and  really  patriotic." 
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Tlif  Freeman  »  Journal  ."aid  : — 

H«  wu  Mcretary  to  the  Catholics  of  the  ^eat  County  of  Cork, 
ami  acqiiireti  considerable  distinction  by  the  ability  and  the  ener^ry 
«ith  vhich  be  worked  the  Catholic  question  in  that  tine  county. 
Nor  «as  his  name  unknown  in  the  irreattr  meetings  on  Uur^h  Quay, 
•here  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  n]oredi>tingui»lied 
Cjtbijlic  chiefs.  .Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Coppinpcr  withdrew 
r'rora  pablic  life  and  Iive<l  qnietly,  and  unostentatiously,  a  i^impla 
tnd  wurtby  citizen  content  to  discharge  less  stormy  duties  than  (hoso 
•  Lich  were  incident  to  .1  more  youthful  period  of  his  life.  He  had 
1  crcat  fand  of  anecdote  respecting  the  public  men  with  whom  he 
ru  associated  in  early  life,  and  by  his  information  could  snpply 
nuny  a'link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  h.ive  been  unchronicled  by 
ihr  few  writers  conrersant  with  that  interesting  period  of  our 
hijtory. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  accomplislipd  letter-writer :  but  it 
dfies  not  come  within  the  objects  of  this  pai)er  to  publish  any 
wifclion  from  hi?  correspondence.  There  is  one  letter,  how- 
ever, written  not  lon^  before  Mr.  Coppingcr's  death,  which, 
as  it  adverts  in  touching  language  to  a  domestic  calamity  that 
no  doubt  accelerated  his  end,  and  embittered  his  last  momentu, 
it  mar  prove  interesting  to  subjoin.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  author  of  "  The  Life,  Times  and  Conlemporarici  of  Lord 
Clonevrry" 

58,  Amiena-aireet,  BuLlin. 

Wednesday. 

"  .My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  favored  at  a  late  hour  last  night 
*ith  Tour  most  kind  and  esteemed  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  my  beloved  child,  conveying  in  terms  at  once  feeling, 
and  consoling,  and  such  only  as  could  flow  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  writings  are  so  universally  prized,  the  expression  of  that 
»T[npatliy,  which  you,  and  Mrs.  Filzpatrick  so  tenderly  en- 
tertain at  the  afflicting  bereavement  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  vijit  me  with.  For  this  sympathy  I  feel,  be  assured,  as 
indeed  1  ought  to  do,  deeply,  and  s«nsibly  grateful.  Tliat 
Tou  »hould  think  of  me  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  angel  of 
death  had  struck  my  darling  child,  who  was  the  pride  of  my 
familj,  and  whose  cherished  memory  can  never  be  effaced  from 
niy  sorrowing  heart,  is  such  a  proof  of  kindness,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  acknowledgements  sufficiently.  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  generous 
Mmpathy,  conveyed  in  words  at  once  so  touching  and  so 
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true,  anJ  at  the  same  time,  so  calculated  to  impart  the 
balm  uf  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  was  of  Gas- 
tric fever  of  fourteen  davs  duration  mv  sweet  child  died  :  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  we  had  but  slender  hopes  of 
her  recovery. 

"  Kequcsting  you  will  present  my  sincerest  regards  to  your 
good  lady,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  sympathy, 

I  remain  with  grateful  esteem, 

My  Dear  Sir, 
Ever  yoursmost  faithfull  y, 

STBiiUKN  COPFIXGIR. 

Tu  William  John  Fitzpatnck,  Esq., 
Stillorgan." 

Mr.  Coppinger  is  reported  by  the  Freeman  as  having  been 
amongst  those  who  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  John  O'Connell  at  Olasnevin  Cemetery  on 
Friday,  May  S8tb.  On  the  same  day  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Prospect  and  Golden  Bridge  Cemetery  Board  at  17, 
Usher's  Quay,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  betokened  such 
internal  uecay  and  debility  that  Mr.  Matthias  J.  O'Kelly  hired 
a  covered  car  in  which  he  brought  his  suffering  friend  home. 
In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  dead.  DiabeUt — the  wastitig 
disease  which  so  suddenly  carried  off  the  late  Judge  Jackson- 
bad  been  fatally  at  work. 

Mr.  Coppinger  having  been  through  life  a  practical  rehgion- 
ist  there  was  no  need  for  a  hurried  death-bed  repentance,  and 
be  died  calmly  and  happily.  How  expressively  true  are  Lan- 
dor's  words :  "  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at 
the  last,  as  some  of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  University  after 
much  irregularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady  pace  from 
the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool,  and  dismounting  quietly. 
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foift  and  Poetry  of  Germany — Biographical  and  Critical 
Xoiicet,  by  Madame  L.  havetiet  De  Pontc*. — 2  Vois. 
LoDdon,  Chapman  and  Hall,  i85S. 

The  poetry  of  every  people  undergoes  with  the  nation  to 
wbich  it  belongs,  certain  changes  or  phases  dopciidant  on  the 
froTth  of  taste,  intellect,  wealth  or  power.  At  first  the  rude- 
ness of  barbarism  or  tribe-life,  produces  war  songs,  or  metrical 
Kcounts  of  the  achievements  of  heroes,  sung  perhaps  exteitj- 
poraneously  to  excite  the  followers  of  chiefs  to  glorious  deeds 
in  battle.  Mingled  with  these,  the  superstitions  of  heathenism, 
whose  iufluence  on  the  mind  of  man  in  a  savage  state  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  earthly  power,  are  introduced  to  terrify  the 
»iverin^  or  cowardly  into  the  observance  of  the  duties  they 
owe  iheir  fellow  men,  by  the  idea  of  unseen  agents  watching 
tbeir  actions.  When  the  nation  has  settled  down  to  pastoral 
life,  and  abandoned  the  roving,  marauding,  or  conquering 
pbwe,  the  bucolic  era  arises,  when  the  delights  of  country  life 
»re  sung,  the  woodland  deities  are  iuvoked,  and  a  host  of 
kind,  beneficient  fairies,  elves,  and  nymphs,  who  protect  and 
Watch  over  the  husbandman,  are  invented.  The  gathering  of 
men  into  towns,  the  building  of  fortalices,  and  the  consequent 
slnle  for  dominion,  give  rise  to  romances,  songs  ctlcbiaiiug 
feats  of  arm?,  ladies'  love,  and  a  more  advanced  form  of  reli- 
gious superstition,  founded  on  the  more  agreeable  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  nation.  These  forms  of  poetry  alteriiatc  with  each 
Uher  until  the  popular  element  has  gained  tlie  upper  hand, 
when  songs  of  the  affections,  high  class  lyrics,  epics  and  dn\- 
nias,  in  vaned  order,  bring  the  language  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

Among  some  people  the  first  phase  partakes  more  of  the 
heroic  than  of  the  mythological,  as  among  the  Orecks  and 
Bomans,  whose  mortals  were  kept  separate  and  infcriDr  to  llic 
deities.  In  others,  as  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  mytho- 
logT  prevails  almost  exclusively,  or -the  heroes  themselves  are 
larned  into  Gods.  Odin,  originally  a  mere  mortal,  pet)ples  the 
Vialhalla  with  iiis  paladins  and  followers,  Thor,  the  god  of 
battles,  seems  to  have  been  originally  conceived  as  a  blacksmith, 
with  bis  huge  hammer  by  which  he  vanquished  giants.  The  se- 
coad  phase  is  almost  completely  wanting  among  the  relics  of 
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the  Teutonic  tribe?,  tlie  only  pviHence  of  its  having  once  ex- 
isted being  the  legendary  lays  of  gnomes,  cobolds,  nixn, 
dwarfs,  and  oilier  inliahifants  of  the  words  and  fieldsi,  who  play 
a  very  large  part  in  the  prvgcs  of  early  German  romance.  The 
third  phase  is  by  far  the  most  prolific,  reproduced  at  various 
iutervrds  from  the  Sth  to  the  16th  century,  alternalinq  with 
the  lyrics  of  minne-ai'igers,  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  nieistcr- 
sangcr,and  the  legendary  tales  of  wizards,  witches,  and  gobliut. 
When  all  these  had  died  out,  and  the  wars  engendered  by  the 
reformation  had  spent  their  strength  throughout  the  land,  tlie 
revival  of  letters  in  the  re»l  of  Europe  produced  a  chastening in> 
flucnce  on  the  literature  of  Germany.  Bodmer  and  ulher;,  br 
their  influence  as  prufessers  in  many  of  the  uuivcrsitir% 
fashioned  taste  of  the  people  and  them  to  a  due  apprccitlion 
of  the  merits  of  coni|K>hilion.  They  commenced  the  en  of 
modern  poetry,  which  has  been  brought  on  by  various  stigcs 
of  perfection  to  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wielaod, 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  Whether  the  German  language  has  ret 
attained  it  greatest  degree  of  perfectibility,  is  a  question  uot 
vet  decided,  and  probably  will  not  be  finally  settled  for  another 
half  century.  But  the  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  it  being 
a  language,  which  in  its  prasent  form  has  not  been  fashioned 
and  shaped  into  general  use,  for  a  long  time  after  the  principsi 
tongues  of  Europe  had  been  so,  it  may  still  re(|uire  n  vast  deal 
of  devclopemcnt.  Certain  it  is  that  its  literature  within  very 
recent  times  has  advanced  with  giant  strides. 

German  writers  generally  distinguish  three  marked  |M-nods 
of  their  national  poetry.  The  iirst  or  heathen  extends  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  achievements  of  Odin  and  his  fello* 
deities  were  celebrated  in  the  Edda,  down  to  the  twelfth  cea- 
tury,  when  the  Iluhcnslauiren  dynasty  ascended  the  im])erial 
throne.  The  second  or  Schwabian  period  comes  down  to  llie 
times  of  Wieland  and  Goclhe,  whose  age  formed  the  third  epoch, 
Boiuctimes  called  after  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Weimar,  s 
celebrated  revivor  and  patron  of  letters.  The  heathen  divisiuo 
cannot  be  said  to  bo  properly  named,  as  it  includes  not  only 
many  Saga,  dating  from  before  the  spread  of  Cliristianity  in 
the  north,  but  also  many  metrical  ballads  and  |x>eais  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  winch  are  introduced  the  superstitions  and  chi- 
valry of  the  new  religion.  This  classification  is  however  very 
convenient,  as  the  poetic  power  of  the  German  people  did 
not  during  that  great  lapse  of  time,  undergo  any  considerable 
increase  of  strength  or  perfection. 
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The  earliest  recorded  writer  in  Gcrmim  prose  or  verse  is 
Ond,  who  states  that  when  he  waa  exiled  among  tlic  Getae,  ha 
Altcmpted  to  compose  a  book  in  their  barbarous  laugunge. 

Ah!  pudet !  et  Getico  scripsi  seriiione  libellum. 
Slructaquc  sunt  no^tria  barbara  verba  modis. 

It  does  not  appear  however  what,  was  the  nature  of  tlie  ton- 
pit  in  which  he  cotnpoMd,  most  probably  Gothic,  resembling 
my  little  in  structure  the  modern  German,  lie  chose  for  sub- 
ject the  decease  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  no  doubt  in  order 
tojniii  some  favor  with  the  emperor  and  shorten  his  t  xih-. 

From  what  period  I  he  Edda  dates  cannot  at  present  be  sh- 
liifactuhljr  ascertained.  No  doubt  it  has  bceu  added  to,  and 
(oliiged  at  voiious  titues.  The  collection  of  the  present 
poeiBs  under  that  name  is  chiefly  due  to  Charlemagne.  They 
tre»t  of  tiie  achievements  of  Odin  or  Wodin,  and  hii  heroes 
of  the  Walhalla,  and  indicate  a  gieat  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  Scandinavia 
« the  if utouic  races.  Some  doubt  has  beeti  thrown  upon  the 
klenlitT  of  the  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  but 
»e  lind  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  had  the  very  same 
deities  and  traditions  respecting  them,  before  the  introduction 
of  Clirislianity,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Edda.  Odin  appears  to 
beitie  Jove  although  some  consider  him  more  resembliu^  Mer- 
wy  ;  Thor's  " giant  strength  and  redoubtable  hammer'  have 
»  great  affinity  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules.  Balder  sug- 
geiti  the  idea  of  the  gentle  Aj>ollo  ;  and  llcrtha,  who  drives 
lijrough  the  land  in  a  car  drawn  by  while  oxen,  disarming 
»»rriors,  causing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth  to  spring 
forth  at  her  touch,  recalls  at  once  the  benignant  reign  of  Cerea. 
Mixed  up  with  the  actions  of  these  deities  arc  many  legends 
coDccniing  remarkable  personages,  the  most  striking  of  which, 
ttit  of  Wieland  or  Veland  Smith,  brings  to  mind  at  once  cer- 
tain superstitions  formerly  existing  in  parts  of  England,  and  the 
Grecian  fable  of  Icaius,  the  Cretan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
part  of  the  sea.  Wieland  was  a  cunning  forger  of  metal,  wlio 
having  married  one  of  the  Falkyres,  or  maidens  presiding  over 
the  carnage  of  battle,  is  deserted  by  her  at  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. She  flies  away  from  hira  by  means  of  a  robe  of  featliers 
which  he  endeavours  to  imitate.  The  King  of  Sweden  seizes 
him,  and  compels  him  to  work  night  and  day,  having  cut  his 
bam-stringj  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.    Wieland  revengCB 
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Iiim^cir  by  sinying  tlic  king'si  two  »ons,  inakin|;  driiiking-cop 
of  tlieir  scull?,  and  brcast-cbutps  of  their  teeth,  a  present  for 
llic  parents.  He  flies  away  afterwards  with  the  king';*  daughter, 
haviitg  di^icovered  the  secret  of  the  robe  of  feathers,  and  mocks 
(he  king  ill  tlic  distance  with  an  account  of  his  revenge. 

Attached  to  this  niytholopy  is  a  goodly  array  of  spirits  of  a 
minor  order,  Klves,  Dwarfs,  Gnomes,  Cobolds,  and  Nixes,  who 
peopled  the  woods,  fields,  and  rocky  caverns,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Fauns,  and  Nymphs  did  among  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  interfered  in  the  afl'.iirs  of  men.  The  stories  of 
thrm  and  tht  ir  pood  or  evil  propensities  are  innumerable,  but 
the  most  lemarkuhlc  are  those  of  the  white  women,  deiioiitig 
a  (ransi(i«)n  from  Paganism  to  the  rites  of  Christianity. 

There  are  the  white  womori  who  often  apix-ar  at  early  dawn,  or 
dewy  evening  with  their  pale  ^ad  faces  and  shadowj  forms ;  these 
are  the  godd(tiiM>s  of  ancient  Paganism  condemned  to  wander  through 
ages  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  having  received  divine  worship,  anJ 
*entenced  at  length  to  eternal  punishment  unless  redeenied  bv  mor- 
tal aid.  At  certain  times  they  are  permitted  to  appear  to  liumin 
\iL'W  to  Seek  that  which  alone  can  procure  them  salvation.  A 
fisherman  in  the  neighliourliood  of  Fieben,  suddenly  beheld  a  white 
woman  standing  before  him  ;  "  Home,  home  !"  she  cried.  "  thy  wile 
has  brought  a  boy  into  the  world,  carry  it  hither,  let  me  kiss  it  that 
I  may  be  redeemed."  The  fisherman  amazed,  hastened  to  his  cot- 
tage and  found  all  as  the  white  woman  hud  said  ;  but  fearin;;  very 
naturallv  to  trust  Ium  new  horn  infant  into  the  hands  of  this  uo- 
e.'irtlily  Leing  till  protected  by  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,  be  had  this 
ceremony  perf<trmed,  and  then  bore  it  to  the  sea  shore  where  b< 
found  the  white  woman  wt  eping  bitterly,  for  the  condition  attach^<l 
to  her  salvation  wax,  that  the  child  should  not  be  baptized  !  and  still 
at  times  does  she  appear  upon  the  sea  shore  sighing  and  laroeDting. 

The  goddess  llertha,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  designated  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Perchta,  plays  a  most  con- 
spicuous j)art  iti  these  legends.  She  had  been  spouse  to 
Odin,  and  watehed  over  certain  districts  of  the  country  «itl> 
beiiencent  sway,  having  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  tlic  least 
of  the  three  kings  to  the  inhabitants  of  upper  earth.  In  con- 
sequence however  of  a  slight  put  upon  her  and  litr  atten- 
dant dwarfs,  she  withdrew  from  (he  neighbourhood,  "hicli 
soon  lost  its  fertility,  and  became  lone  and  desolate.  Some  of 
those  fables  indicate  the  influence  which  the  first  seeds  of 
Christianity  had  among  tlie  [people,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
priests  endeavoured  to  turn  these  superstitious  to  the  advantage 
of  the  new  creed. 
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The  tranMation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Mscso  (J  othic 
torisruc,  done  by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Visi<;oth?,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  ceiiturv,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
arliest  specimen  of  Grrman  literature  extant.  It  is  still  pre- 
serfed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Upsal  under  the  title  of  the  'Silver 
eodex,"  haviug  been  brought  from  Prague  by  Count 
Konig?mark.  It  is  partially  written  in  metre,  and  adheres  in 
nisny  passages  to  the  rythm  of  the  Greek  vcrMon.  Thus  in 
Matthew,  chap.  xi.  verse  xvii,  the  original  runs  thus  : — 
'll-j>.ijiTa,ai»  O/xJi',  nai  eux  myrjetirh 

The  meaning  of  which  is  ;  "ipi?  Aave  piped  fa  t/ou  an'l yon  hire 
not  danced  ;  tee  hare  lamented  and  you  have  not  mournrd.'* 
The  Maeso  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  is  as  follows  : — 
Swigludedutn  izwis,  jaii  ni  pliii^iJcduth, 
Guuiiodeduiu  izwis,  jah  ni  gaigcrodulh. 

The  words  of  this  pas^ge  do  not  seem  to  have  much  nffinity 
»itb  m.>dern  German,  except  those  "jah  ni,*'  which  are  evidently 
the  first  forms  of  the  "  ja  uiclit"  of  the  present  day. 

Alter  Ulphilas  a  great  hiatus  of  nearly  four  hundred  ^ears 
oaurs,  duriug  which  there  tloejj  not  appear  lu  havt  been  any 
noted  lay  produced  among  the  German  nations.  No  doubt 
ikey  had  their  warlike  chaunts  and  songs  celebraliii<{  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes,  but  the  first  signs  of  revival  are  in  the 
Mght  centur},  when  the  NorlLuien  began  to  form  tlieir  pirati- 
cai  excumioufl.  One  of  these  "  Ilagnur  the  sea  king,"  the 
terror  of  the  coasts,  who  was  taken  prisoner  while  invading  the 
territories  of  Ella,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  perished 
stung  to  death  by  serpents  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  has  left 
behind  Itim  an  ode  sung  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  It  is  cuin- 
I  powd  of  short  strophes,  without  rhyme,  each  commencing  witii 
the  refrain  "  we  fought  with  the  sword.''  A  series  of  similar 
lays,  iu  which  may  be  reckoned  the  Weissbrunnen  (Jelx  t,  Hihle- 
bramllkd,  Walter  of  A(|uitaiiie  and  Hi-owulf,  form  liie  I'lutikish 
jKriod  of  German  {KM'Iry,  in  Mhich  a  certain  numbLr  of 
diaracters  are  conslatilly  reproduced  in  ditfereiil  views  and 
•Hvenlures.  They  are  rhymelcss,  the  nnasure  consisiing  of  a 
fliecies  of  allitrralion,  formed  by  ihc  accentuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  each  line  commencing  nilh  the  same  consonants. 
The  hero  Siegfried,  Elzel,  or  Altila,  King  of  the  lluns, 
Theodoric  the  Great  under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Ikrnc  or 
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Verona,  Giinther,  King  of  the  tiur^iiHians,  nnd  liis  vasnb 
Ilagan  and  Hildebraud,  are  the  principal  personages  raaniiig 
through  the  whole. 

Walter  of  Aquitaine  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  ol  the 
series,  although  the  only  manuscripts  now  extant  of  it  arc  in 
the  Latin  tongue.    It  commences  with  an  account  of  anex- 

Sedition  by  f^tzel  and  his  llunnish  army,  in  wiiicli  he  tikw 
lagan  and  Walter,  then  mere  youllis,  as  captives  from  the 
Burgundiatis.  When  they  grow  up  the  former  c?cap«  from 
his  servitude,  and  ttie  other  having  made  Etzel  and  his  court 
drunk,  flics  otT  with  the  king's  daughter  llildegunda  and  tvo 
boxes  of  treasures.  They  arrive  iu  the  territories  of  Giiiitlicf, 
the  King  of  Burgandy,  who  sends  out  Hagau  and  twelve  picked 
men  to  ^lizc  the  maiden  and  jewcl.«.  They  are  vanquished  bj 
Walter  and  llagan's  son  Patafred  slain.  Gunther  and  Ilspn 
afterwards  attacked  Waller  together,  and  fight  until  one  bis 
lost  a  hand,  another  an  eye,  and  the  lliird  a  foot,  when  they 
consider  it  right  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  become  good  fnendi, 
and  return  to  Worms  in  connpnny.  This  lay  is  attributed  toi 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  Eckaid,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centon. 
A  manuscript  copy  dating  from  about  that  period  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Carlsrulie.  From  some  passages  tran- 
slated by  Madame  Pontes  it  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  tt  discursive  ballad  style,nnd  gives  n  good  idea  of  the  manner? 
of  that  strange  age.  Waller's  declaration  of  love  to  UiWe- 
gunda,  when  he  [>ersuades  her  to  Qy  with  him,  would  not  di)- 
grace  some  of  the  more  finished  romances  of  the  present  itj. 
He  linds  Hildrguiida  pensive  and  aluiie  iu  the  royal  apartmcBti 
and  the  following  scene  takes  place 

Vpon  the  maUen't  np«  he  pml  ■  l«ndcr  kls*,  the  flr»t. 
OlTe  ro«  a  <lnui;lit  of  wine,  he  cried,  or  I  cniMt  die  of  tbtrit. 
Mot  looit  Uir  nuidrn  t«nled.  >lie  luved  the  hero  bi  U; 
She  filled  with  rich  uid  aji^u-klinc  wine  the  cDp  of  ruddy  fold. 

Sh«  fare  It  to  the  wanior;  he  CToaaed  himarlf  and  drank  : 

Then  clupeil  in  liU  the  maiden's  hand,  her  gentle  teal  U>  Uiaak. 

Site  did  not  draw  her  hand  away;  but  Axed  on  her  hit  ejra. 

Sir  Walter  drained  Uic  gcneroiu  draught  and  Laid  the  foUa  bf, 

\w»»  deirtlned  for  Uiy  boabaad;  thai  wert  cbcwen  far  mr  brMt; 

How  rften,  lovclj-  nialdcn.  has  the  vooth  stood  bv  thy  aide  ; 

And  never  haa  a  MrKle  wi.n)  thcMe'llpa  ofcoTBl  rii»Ked. 

And  netcr  e'en  a  aln^ilc  kUuico  thou  luat  delfoed  vu  hloi  to  cwL 

Dm  why  deny  tnch  other  In  thia  mhI  and  forH/jn  land, 

The  only  coniolallon  uhleh  wo  ran  yet  c«mm«nd  1 

But  »hc  dirl  not  dare  to  Irunt  him,  tli:>l  fa.r  an<l  tlinid  maid 

Awile  alM  kept  her  pCMW,  and  then  looked  full  at  hlia  aud  aiiidi 
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■Thy  toncne  «fl^ti  ■  Inngiuw*  whMt  l»  ftirHgn  to  Ihy  hetrt; 

It  Is  but  bitter  mucker;,  lu  kIiIcIi  love  hu  no  iwt ; 

Yoiini;  qorcni  of  radiant  brautir  tli^  I^aui]  ami  tiomacc  ciaTs: 

Bow  ctatl  tiioa  Uilak  of  Itildcgaiui,  the  CBpllre  *nil  Uie  alare  f" 

Then  tbas  the  prudent  bero  to  the  daniMl  nivte  repljr; 
"  Nay.  *pcak  t<>  me  <<ltli<jiit  tirvcit,  lay  cini  ty  ptiniaea  by  ; 
I  hare  •pokcn  to  tlire  fVnnlily,  from  my  rcry  iieart,  believe. 
It  la  tbc  truth,  iweet  maiden,  Waller  knourt  not  to  decelra." 

Then  at  hla  foM  the  maiden  iank,  and  eried  with  trembling  tone, 
"t'.imniand  wha;<:*cr  Ihon  ll«1<-^t,  I  am  thitir  an*!  thin-  akme  , 
Kn  power  on  earth  ihall  hluder  me  thy  buidtng  to  fulAJI ; 
for  HlWfnnrl  Uvea  uuly  to  Co  bar  Walter'*  Kill " 

We  now  enter  upon  the  cycle  of  tlie  Niebelungen,  containing 
jeveral  lavs  all  relating  to  llie  same  personages  under  diflereiit 
pha«5,  and  forming  such  a  Imin  of  exlraortlinarv  encounters 
85  are  read  of  in  Ario-ito's  Orlando  Furioao.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  Horny  Siegfried,  who  may  be  styled  the  Achilles  of  the 
North,  for  he  owes  his  extraordinary  power  to  a  bath  of  dragon's 
blood,  which  changes  the  surface  of  his  body  into  horn,  and 
makes  him  inruliierablc.  He  delivers  Chricmhild,  a  princess 
of  burgundy,  ftom  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  giant,  and  is 
married  to  her  at  Worms  to  be  sitabbed  by  Hagtin,  Giinthcr's 
fierce  ra5sai,  in  the  only  spot  where  he  is  vulnerable.  Thus 
the  termination  of  the  poem  is  anti-classical,  ending  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  hero  himself. 

The  Niebelungen  lay  itself,  the  crowning  effort  of  ancient 
German  chivalrou?  poetry,  is  of  such  a  truculent  nature  that 
it  is  very  dithcult  to  conceive  how  it  can  have  foniicd  the 
delight  of  the  ladies'  bower  of  those  ages  of  romance.  Ttio 
characters  are  nearly  the  same  as  before  ;  Siegfried  is  introduced 
winning  Chriemliild,  the  sister  of  Giintlier,  by  his  prowess, 
llie  Burgundian  Ling,  seeking  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Brunhild, 
a  warlike  princess  of  Isenland,  employs  Siegfried  to  overcome 
her  in  the  combat.  A  rivalry  ensues  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  Brunhild  obtains  the  asi>as.Mnation  of  Siegfried.  Chriem- 
hild,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  marries  Etzel,  the  king  of  the 
Uuns,  and  having  invited  her  brother  Giinlher  and  his  wife  to 
>  banquet,  procures  them  to  be  murdered.  A  general  slaughter 
ensoes,  only  three  of  the  characters  being  left  nUve  at  the  end 
of  the  poem.  The  action  of  the  ejiic  t  xtciids  over  a  great 
period  ol  years,  nearly  thirty,  and  by  sonic  has  been  regarded 
»5  proceeding  from  several  hands,  not  put  together  by  one 
composer.  There  are  many  passages  of  great  power  and 
bcauiy,  impossible  to  give  in  a  translation,  which  have  caused 
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it  to  be  compared  witli  the  grent  Greek  and  Roman  heroic 
poems,  but  its  uiiartislic  arrangement,  prolixity,  iiml  truculent 
termination,  depreciate  ver^  much  Us  merits  as  a  production 
of  human  genius. 

Anotlier  lay  of  this  cycle,  the  Gudrune,  may  be  considered 
to  have  more  interest  for  our  readers,  as  one  of  tlie  priiiciiJil 
personages  is  Sicgbert,  king  of  Irehiud,  and  llagan.  hi»  M>n. 
Hilda,  the  dauglitcr  of  the  latter,  is  persecuted  by  three  rov»l 
suitors,  who  carry  her  off  at  various  times,  but  slie  is  at  length 
married  to  her  real  lover,  Herwij;.  The  construction  of  tbe 
poem  and  verse  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other  Iiiy», 
while  many  tender  and  artistic  touches  soften  the  hanlier 
manners  of  the  age  poiirtrayed.  This,  along  with  the  other 
Niebeluiigen,  was  preserved  in  the  Castle  Ambras,  near  Iirn*- 
pruck  in  the  Tyrol,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First  in 
1517.  It  contains  some  1,7U0  verses,  of  a  gentle,  melodious 
kind,  well  calculated  to  draw  the  reader  ou  to  a  full  apprccintioa 
of  its  beauties. 

Another  cycle,  that  of  Dietrich  of  Berne,  or  Theodoric  of 
Verona,  contains  the  Ecken  Ausfahrt,  Battle  of  Ravenn*. 
Dwarf  Lauiin,  and  the  Rosengarlcn.  The  principal  bero 
throughout  is  Dietrich,  but  in  the  last  poem  several  of  llic 
characters  of  the  Niebelungen  are  introduced.  It  begins 
thus  in  ballad  style  : — 

Dpon  tbe  lordly  Rblae,  there  lien  it  fair  and  goodly  town. 
An  anUque  city  and  wcU  knovn  to  knight  of  high  reiwvn. 
Here  dwelt  a  Rsllant  hero,  all  Imlh  knew  and  fiurcd  hU  iword  ; 
Mil  iiaino  wa>  Uiettlg.  and  he  nUgued.  a  uil^bty  (irlnce  and  lord. 

in«  Kcntie  wife  had  RlTcn  blm  three  »on«  both  fair  and  brarr ; 

The  fourth  chilil  win  a  girl,  who  hrougtit  unto  a  tiloixly  glare 

Full  uinny  a  nnhlc  warrior.  a«  tbe  old  tale  bath  iald. 

Ilcr  nauie  waa  Chrlemhlld ;  nercr  yet  waa  tcra  alureller  maid. 

A  garden  of  sweet  mnoa  waa  the  bcaoteooa  vlrfcln'a  pride ; 

A  mile  at  Irajt  It  was  la  leoi^b.  and  half  a  lulle  twaa  wide. 

Around,  tnitead  <>t  wall>  of  mune,  wan  a  iiUkrn  thread  no  flnc 

No  bower  on  earth,  Chrietuhild  cacJalmcd,  la  like  thU  boHer  of  mine. 

The  bower  is  guarded  by  twelve  knights,  whom  Dietrich 
nnd  his  follow eis  engage  to  overcome.  All  are  conqoerrd 
except  the  horny  Siegfried,  husband  to  Chrienihild,  whom  on 
account  of  his  enrly  friendship  Dietrich  does  not  wish  to  fight. 
He  is  induced  to  do  so,  however,  by  a  stratagem  of  one  of  his 
own  warriors,  old  l  lildt-brand.  nnd  comes  off  victorious.  There 
is  more  of  chivalry  and  knightly  bearing  in  this  poem  than  ia 
the  others,    it  remained  a  favorite  romance  in  Germany  up 
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to  ike  17th  centarv,  and  is  the  Inst  of  the  «'xiraordinary  bnllads 
ceSebrating  the  half  harhariun  hrrocs  of  the  middle  ages. 

Them  of  Charlemagne  from  the  Olh  to  the  I2th  century,  <lul 
not  produce  much  original  composition  in  the  vernacular  Ger- 
nian,  although  the  conquen)r  and  lawgiver  of  the  Saxon*  es- 
tablished scluMils  and  universities  in  every  ilirrction,  to  foster 
the  growing  desire  for  learning  in  Europe.  The  chief  |)roduc- 
lioBs  were  in  the  Latin  tongue,  except  some  few  of  a  religious 
charKterin  the  native  dialect,  Heliand's  Evangelical  Harmonies, 
ud  tiie  Ludwig's  lied,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of  Louis 
111.  over  tiie  Nurmans  at  Salcourt.  The  latter  was  written  liy 
a  monk  named  Herschcll,  who  mav  have  wielded  the  sword 
tnJ  bnce,  as  well  as  conned  his  breviary,  in  the  troublous  times. 
There  existed  however  a  cultivator  of  the  drama  in  the  person 
of  Hroswitlia,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Gandersheim,  founded 
Iw  Lodolf  of  Saxony  in  859.  She  imitated  Terence,  wrote  >ix 
pays  as  she  said  herself  to  the  glorification  of  female  chas- 
tity,'' six  legends  on  saintly  subjects  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
Otbos.  This  was  the  age  of  mysteries  and  farces,  in  whicli  sa- 
cred events  were  represented  according  to  holy  writ  lor  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Oihos,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VL 
tbtte  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  advance  made  in  litera- 
ture or  poetry  by  theGermaii  race.  Their  language  still  partook 
wij  much  of  the  Frankisli  and  Gothic  dialects,  in  which  aU 
noft  the  only  remaining  song,  the  Anno  Lied  in  praise  of 
AaDo,  Arch bLohop  of  Cologne,  is  written.  There  succeeded  how. 
ewr  shortly  after  a  new  cycle,  or  series  of  poems,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nicbelnngan,  called  the  Lombard,  evincing  a  more 
•dianced  st-ite  of  civilization,  more  exclusively  Christian  belief, 
■ad  more  knightly  manners  in  the  hentes.  Tliesu  were  Duke 
Iniesi  of  Swabia,  Count  Rudolph,  King  Kuother,  Orcudcl,  &.c. 
Hie  last  is  the  legend  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  and  com- 
mences with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Saviour's  dcatli.  It  tells 
how  the  coat  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  tish,  and 
fuund  inside  the  animal.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  Ureiidel, 
in  stjirching  for  it,  how  he  rescues  a  princess  from  her  rebellious 
vassals,  and  is  rescued  in  turn  by  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  dwarf. 
The  whole  is  evidently  of  a  piece  with  the  extravagant  rouiunees 
of  the  middle  ages,  brought  to  sucli  iH-rfeclion  in  Italy. 

With  Conrad  III.,  uf  tlie  Hoheiistautl'en  dynasty,  there 
a  new  spirit  of  poetry  throughout  Germany.    The  cru- 
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Mtdes  had  been  carried  on  fur  some  time,  blending  together  the 
different  nations  of  Kurnpe,  and  importing  the  manner*  of  one 
into  the  other.  The  Troubadours  and  Trouvjires  of  France 
carried  with  them  a  prevailing  influence,  which  cliangud  the 
habits  of  the  German  courts  from  their  »erai-barbaroiu  rougb> 
ness,  to  an  excess  of  chivalrous  and  almost  effeminate  luxurj 
The  minne^singers  imitated  the  minstrels  of  tiie  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  almost  deified  their  lady  loves.  **  Frau  miane," 
(love)  became  the  divinity  of  the  age,  her  favourite  haunt 
being  settled  in  Ilorselbcrg,  a  inuuntaiu  near  Eiseoacii  iulhor- 
ingia,  and  called  the  Venusberg. 

The  Minne-singers  with  rare  exceptions  belonged  to  the  orJfr  of 
knighthood.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  defend  the 
oppresiod.  Every  knight  h«d  his  lady-love,  who  was  in  m04teuei. 
the  wife  of  another.  So  universail;  indeed  was  this  tt»age  ri^coeiu- 
sed|  that  the  husbands  generally  acquiesced  without  any  diffi.'altj, 
and  in  their  turn  benefitted  by  the  privilege.  In  a  Provcu^l 
rom.ince,  Philorocna,  composed  in  the  I9fh  century  by  s  motik 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  Oriunde,  the  wife  of  tb* 
King  Matran,  besieged  in  Norbonne  by  the  army  of  CharleuMeac. 
chances  to  see  the  Paladin  Roland,  and  they  become  enamoureti  of 
each  other.  In  couiequence  Oriunde  most  unpatriotically  rejoice* 
in  the  success  of  the  foe,  and  to  the  jutt  reproaches  of  her  bostMod, 
thxt  her  delight  is  the  result  of  her  love  fur  Roland,  and  that  oM 
day  she  will  be  punished  for  it,  she  replies.  "  Beignear,  ooonp; 
yourself  with  your  wars,  and  leave  me  and  my  love.  It  doc*  oot 
dishonour  you  since  1  love  so  noble  a  chevalier  as  Roland,  n*phs» 
to  Charlemagne,  and  with  chaste  affection."  Matran  having  heirJ 
this,  retired  quite  discomfited  and  abashed. 

All  husbands,  however,  were  not  quite  so  accommodating.  Tbt 
Count  de  Limousin  fur  instance,  not  only  baoislied  Bernard  Coast 
de  V'cntadour  from  his  court  and  kiiigdoui,  on  discovering  bis 
amorous  devotion  to  his  wife,  though  we  are  assured  it  was  perf«tl.' 
innocent,  but  actually  shut  up  the  poor  lady  in  her  chamber,  wbert 
he  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time.  But  such  in- 
stances of  exaggerated  scruples  seem  to  have  t>een  the  etc«ptioo  ■>•( 
the  rule.  That  the  choice  uf  a  knight  or  a  lady-love  was  regarded 
tt«  an  affair  of  no  ordinary  importance,  is  attested  by  the  cereuionie*, 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  accompanied.  The  knight  kneeling 
down  before  his  lady,  swore  to  serve  her  faithfully  until  desth, 
while  the  fair  one  accepted  his  services,  vowed  truth  and  devotioSf 
pre-senteii  him  a  ring,  and  then  raising  him,  imprinted  a  chaste  km 
on  his  forehead.  Although  it  w.is  in  France,  and  above  all  in  Pro- 
vence, that  those  singular  customs  took  their  rise,  the  Germans  »• 
we  shall  see,  were  not  long  behind  their  neighbours  in  romaolic 
gallantry. 

Of  course  marriage  was  reduced  to  a  mere  material  n«v*sit.'. 
With  which  lu\o  W.I.S  dieined  absolutely  incnui|k.itil>lf .  To 
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itruj^  uiomAlies  thu  i}'»t«ni  gave  ri»e  majr  l>«  imagined  ;  a  lady 
proniwd  one  of  her  aikir^n  to  accept  him  for  her  knight,  if  the 
other  to  whom  she  was  &!nrcr<  ly  attached,  was  luit  to  her.  Havlntr. 
bovever,  married  the  object  of  her  affection,  and  happening  to  love 
htffl  still  although  he  had  become  her  husband,  she  was  somewhat 
embarraased  when  his  rival  claitned  the  fulfiliuent  of  her  engage- 
mm,  and  refused  to  lii^ten  to  his  suit,  But  Eleanor  of  I'oitiers, 
tosbom  the  case  was  referred,  decided  it  against  hir,  alleging  that 
tht  had  reallj  lost  her  lover,  by  accepting  hint  as  her  lord. 

This  curiaos  system  was  not  however  camwl  so  far  in  Ger- 
manr  ;  the  miniie-singers  who  were  all  noblemen  attached 
themselves  to  the  courts  of  particular  princes,  bj  whom  they 
were  held  in  great  respect.  Tiic  dialect  in  which  their  lays 
were  mritlen  was  principally  Swabiati,  from  the  native  country 
of  the  reigning  family.  The  first  lyric  in  the  German  language 
is  referred  to  Henry  VI.,  son  of  the  gn'at  Barharossa.  SpiT- 
Togel  and  Wernher  von  Tegernsee  produced  devotional  verses, 
■nd  Henry  von  Vddecke,  the  most  famous  of  all,  wrote  u  new 
.£neid,  in  a  low  dialect  of  German.  Frederick  von  Huissen 
■  as  so  engrossed  by  the  devotion  for  his  lady-love,  tl.:it  he 
contioually  said  "  good  uiglil"  for  "  good  morning,''  and  turned 
his  doublet  wrong  side  outwards.  He  died  in  tl)e  Holy  Land 
in  1190,  liaving  rendered  liis  name  and  that  of  his  lady-love 
fiiDous  by  his  deeds  of  valour.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  poetry 
in  the  middle  ages.  Tiie  lavs  of  IGU  miiine-singcrs  uf  the 
penod  have  been  collected  by  Roger  Manesse  of  Zurich,  liim- 
self  a  member  of  the  craft  in  1300,  of  which  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  Gottfried  von  Strasbourg,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bucb  Hartmann  vou  der  Aue,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstciii,  and 
Jacob  von  der  Warte  were  certaiidy  the  most  superior.  The 
last  has  left  the  following  delicate  little  lay. 

I.  n. 

Hut.  the  UUIe  Mrd*  mm  iliigtBg,  Maajr  a  pratty  Illtir  florwrr 

llcfTllr  o  cr  mud  lUiil  «*Jc  ;  1^1l|^^t  OOt  fmni  the  twcci  M«}  <lcw  ; 

L«T« «f  fT»t4rfal  i^alM  are  rinicinf,  to  the  imithllic,  htll  and  tiOKcT 

rnmUie  daintic  ni^htiogale.  I>on  Uielr  very  gafatt  bue. 

Look  upon  the  dewy  brae,  Wliat  >li>ll  tiHjthe  my  bmHim'i  care! 

Oa  UN  hcstti  with  w\li  flawen  bright.  What  ahull  comfort  me  I  trow  ! 

See  bur*  r>ily  tl.ry', >■  br*ll|:ht,  SIil<  uUIi  xhom  I  fuiii  nen-  now, 

if  tbe  Ixmntoou  hand  uf  Uty.  Will  not  Uatrn  to  niy  itatct  ! 

A  version  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  was 
brought  out  in  the  luoderii  Gerinan  tongue  in  \iiZ'Z,  by  Dr. 
Carl  SimrtKik,  and  some  by  Titck.  The  following  will  give 
Mitite  idcd  of  his  st^lc. 
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I. 

To  tn«  II  cbaBoed.  m  to  ■  «r»irward  boy, 
Whuwi  ka  In  valu  tlie  charming  (ace  tu 
rl««p 

Which  In  the  glaait  he  aewa,  with  eager  Joy, 
Until  the  mirror  brenVn  « ithln  hi«  kTup : 

Tbi-n  all  lib ;uy  Is  turucJ  tu  <•(«  auU  pain. 
E'en  io  I  tirrainni  that  bliw  «oulU  he 
mloa  own. 

Whrn  I  nuufihl  niy  iiwcet  lady,  but  In  vain ; 

Much  (Triri  ftnin  that  funJ  lore. 
And  uuly  ^rlcf  I've  known. 

II. 
1. 

Boib  pore  and  beanteoiu  l>  my  Imly  fair. 

And  cha»tr  «tid  limdy  an  the  Illy  »  hll«  ; 
Uer  breath  Is  l<alniy  aa  tlie  perfumed  air. 
Her  ryt-s  arc  Ukc  the  aky  on  tnmnirr'i 
niKlil  : 

The  atrawbcrry  la  not  raider  than  licr  Up, 
Wu4l<l  I  were  bai  a  bc«.  Its  dewy  sweet 
to  dpi 

J. 

WTien  In  her  bower,  to  lyre  or  late  she 
alngs. 


The  Dightlnipile  doth  hoah  her  wonttd 
strain  ; 

Tbe  falcon  rests  upon  hUoatstrctcbcd  minfi 
And  hovers  Uslenlng  o'er  the  grassy  [>lsln^ 
In  all  the  does,  there  Is  ao  usoch  of  (Tso^ 

I  know  not  which  moat  aweet, 
tier  uio^c  or  her  f«c«. 

S. 

Uer  beaaly  tlwws  my  heart,  e'ea  as  the  ws 

Ttisws  Ire  or  nnuw  ;  but  ub  !  nut  milo  mf 
Doth  she  show  forth  her  beams!  she  boot 
nun 

lly  siKh.  or  prar'r,  or  Igneful  mekidj  ; 
And  yet  I^rc  luveJ  herftoio  alUtU:  (Lil't. 
And  sum  upev'ty  boar  that  she  gc  ot 
hath  smUod. 

4. 

Wliat  iMkits  It  that  all  other*  freet  nii  lap 
With  loud  applause  '■  that  ladles  fair  sail 
bn^t 

List  to  my  aon^  '  I  only  seek  her  fnise, 
I  only  aeck  to  shine  Id  her  daw  sl(bt : 
Star  of  my  suhtary  heart  !  look  down. 
And  aOiullHi  niy  bitter  woe,  or  kill  hk  «ltb 
thy  frown. 


Ulrich  voii  Lichtenstein  was  a  wealthy  Austrian  iiuble,  wlio 
pursued  his  ladj  with  the  most  unremitting  gallantry.  He 
was  disfigurt'd  by  a  deformity  of  three  lips,  of  which  lie  got  one 
cut  off  for  her  sake  ;  then  he  lost  a  finger  in  a  tournamf  iit  in 
her  honor ;  afterwards  he  assumed  female  atlire  and  hating 
obtained  an  interview  with  his  miMress,  she  caused  him  to  be 
trust  out  of  the  castle  window  into  the  n>oat  for  his  devotion. 
At  length  lie  was  cured  of  his  love  at  the  age  of  forty-tive  by 
being  maimed  at  the  cotninand  of  the  cruel  fair  one. 

Conrad  von  Wilrtzburg,  Henry  vnn  Ol'terdingen  and 
Klingsohr  of  Hungary,  were  the  last  most  celebrated  minne- 
singers. The  two  latter  are  said  to  to  have  defeated  all  tbe 
other  minstrels  of  Germany  at  the  "  minstrel  war  on  ibc 
Wartburg,"  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  iu  llie  year 
12U7.  The  contest  is  *aid  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
Hermann  von  Thuringen,  the  most  polished  in  Germany,  and 
was  decided  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  as  a  tournament.  The 
executioner  did  the  duty  of  his  office  on  the  unsuccessful  |urtj, 
a  barbarous  practice  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  aiumlsuf 
provenyal  or  German  lyrics. 

To  the  niinue-singers  succeeded  a  number  of  romance  irrilers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Their  favorite  subject 
was  that  of  the  Saint  Graul,  or  vase  in  which  the  H^trr  *»s 
turned  into  wine  at  thti  marriage  feast  ol  Caniiali.  Another 
founded  on  Arthur  and  the  Knighis  of  the  round  table,  v»s 
called  the  Pureival,  composed  by  Wolfram  of  E<cheiib;ich,  trlio 
along  with  Gud^rey  of  ytra.«bourgb  and  Hnrtinniiu  von  Act 
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Ane,  mv  be  considerpd  tlie  novel  writers  of  their  age.  Their 
dimensions  however  are  altogether  too  large  for  our  space. 

Another  c>"cle  followed,  that  of  the  romance,  whose  herws 
were  Liken  from  ancient  histnrv.  The  Alexander-lied  and 
?>cudo  Calli!«tliencs  arc  s|>eeimen8  of  tlii?.  Charlemagne  and 
hisPaladinsfurnished  alsostibjecls  for  thcrhjmers  of  the  day  in 
the  Roland-lied,  Flow  and  Blankflos,  and  several  of  a  like  nature. 
Tlie^e  iiowever  ail  declined  at  the  accession  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsbarg  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
emperor  being  wholly  engrossed  in  the  improvement  of  the 
commerce  and  wellbeing  of  his  subjects,  discouraged  to  a  great 
ti'.ent  the  minstrelsy,  which  had  been  supported  by  his  prc- 
decessont.  It  died  away  for  a  long  period,  to  be  reproduced 
ill  another  form  among  the  lower  classes,  the  artizans  of  some 

»  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  Mainz, 
Augsburg,  Ulm  and  Nurnberg,  who  ol)tained  the  appellation 
of  meister  siinger.  Their  songs  have  generally  a  religious  or 
moral  character,  such  as  those  of  Hosenblut,  and  Michael 
Beehcim.    Fables  became  also  a  favorite  form  of  poetry,  those 

I  of  Bona  and  Hugo  of  Trimberg  being  the  most  celebrated. 
The  NarrenshifT,  or  vessel  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brant  must  bo 
considered  an  able  satire  on  the  absurd  manners  of  the  age. 
At  this  period  arose  the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  which  so  disturbed  the  centre  of  Germany,  that  very 
few  traces  of  poetic  composition  during  their  continuance  have 
been  left. 

The  drama  however  began  now  to  shew  some  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion. As  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  commenced  by  mysteries  taken 
from  subjects  of  Holy  Writ.  The  devil  was  a  favorite  charac- 
ter, on  whom  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  by  cunning  mortals. 
'  Dr.  Paraselsus  especially  was  often  pitted  against  his  satanic 
majesty  on  the  stage.  The  character  of  these  productions  is 
uf  too  scurrilous  and  doggrel  a  character  to  merit  a  place  among 
the  literature  of  a  nation. 

The  French  fable  of  Renard  the  fox,  was  successfully  imitated 
in  Germany  at  different  times.  Goethe  has  given  since  a 
Heliiihtful  version  of  it,  but  the  earliest  "  Reinecke  fuciis"  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
1  covert  satire  on  a  certain  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Its  subject  is 
veil  known  as  representing  a  meeting  of  the  animals,  at  which 
the  lion  presides,  the  pranks  and  subtleties  of  the  fox  forming 
the  main  interest  of  the  piece.    The  wit  or  iucidenl  is  not  at 
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nil  e(|Ual  tn  lliat  of  tl.c  French  original,  although  it  rfinained 
a  popular  favorite  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Narren  Bcscliworuii!:,  or  Exorcism  of  Fool*,  and  tlie  Schil- 
burghery,  were  satirical  poems  of  the  same  class.levclled  against 
9orae  of  the  religious  fanatics  of  the  day,  or  the  assumed  airs 
of  grandeur  of  some  of  the  wealthy  burghers  of  the  towns. 

The  writings  of  Lutlier  in  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth centuary,  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  had  agreatefTert 
in  hastening  on  the  perfection  of  German  literature.  Betweea 
his  language  atid  that  of  Buna  two  centuries  before,  there  is  as 
much  (lilference,  as  between  Chaucer  and  the  Knglish  writerj 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  studies  were  not  confined  to 
Theology ;  he  delighted  in  poetry  and  music,  and  iiitluenred 
very  much  in  thes«  matters  the  spirit  of  hi.<»  times.  The 
Reformation  produced  many  men  of  independent  genius  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  warriors,  poets  and  theologians.  L'Irich  von 
Huttcn  was  one  of  these  adventurous  men  whom  that  age 
brought  forth.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  cloister  but  fled 
from  it  in  disgust.  His  mishaps  and  those  of  his  cousin 
Johann,  who  was  murdert-d  by  IJlrich,  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg, 
on  account  of  too  hand.some  a  wife,  would  form  a  good  talc  of 
romance.  He  has  left  various  sonnets  and  small  ix>ems  com- 
memorating many  of  them.  Germany  at  this  time  was  troubled 
with  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  peasants,  who  bad  nsen 
against  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  and  the  coercion  of 
their  religion.  Luther  at  first  was  the  main  cause  in  rousing 
them,  but  subsequently  he  declared  that  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated. The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  renewed  the  contest 
and  relighted  tlie  flames  of  civil  war.  In  other  countries  tbe 
arts  of  j)eace,  literutiire,  sculpture^  painting,  &c.,  were  being 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  while  Germany  could  only 
produce  Hans  Sarh,  Hans  Holz,  Fischart,  and  a  few  of  less 
note.  The  first  was  a  shoemaker,  but  of  a  most  prolific  veia 
in  composition.  Before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  baJ 
written  some  sixty  thousand  verses,  besides  three  hundred 
comedies.  Many  of  the  former  are  hymns,  others  fables  and 
satires  full  of  humour  and  naivete,  which  notwithstanding  their 
rudeness,  have  elicited  the  praise  of  Goethe  himself. 

The  beniglitcdtiesa  of  this  period  is  no  better  evinced  than 
in  the  persecution  which  was  practised  on  many  unfortunate 
old  woraeu  and  men  on  the  plea  of  witchcraft,  and  the  gencial 
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beliff  in  the  power  of  certain  men,  such  as  Pnracelsus  nui] 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  to  control  the  elements.    The  legends  of 
women  changed  into  wolve?,  and  witches  assuming  various 
forms,  became  so  multiplied  as  to  form  the  staple  romance  fur 
nearlr  a  centurj.    The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
reached  such  a'height  thai  between  the  middle  of  the  ItJth 
aiid  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  is  calculated  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  perished  by  fire.    In  the  Bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg  in  the  space  of  three  years,  225  women  were  committed 
to  the  flames.    No  wonder  that  Uic  story  of  Dr.  Faustus 
became  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  subject  was  not  always  such  as  it  is  represented  by  Goethe, 
and  it  was  frequently  brought  out  in  puppet  shows  and  mari- 
onettes to  the  delight  of  the  vulgar.    In  one  piece  'tis  by 
means  of  a  ring  that  he  recovers  his  youth,  when  he  travels 
to  Venice,  Athenn,  and  other  luxurious  cities.    The  ring  is 
stolen  from  his  finger  by  a  lady  that  he  loves ;  he  loses  his 
Touth,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  demon.    In  another  nlay  l>e 
MS  the  power  of  evoking  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  llomer, 
and  brings  up  Helen  of  Greece  for  some  of  his  boon  companions 
at  a  tavern.    That  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Faustus  reaily  existed 
there  can  be  no  doubr,  as  be  is  mentioned  personally  by  several 
writers  of  the  age.    Johaimes  Manlius  knew  him,  and  says  that 
he  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kundlingen  in  Wurfemberg,  and 
studied  magic  at  Cracow.    He  seems  to  have  resided  n  con- 
siderable lime  at  Leipsic,  where  many  of  his  exploits  are  de- 
picted on  the  walls  of  Auerbach's  cellar.    Here  it  was  that  he 
played  the  trick  upon  the  students,  whoaskctl  him  to  cause  to 
grow  from  the  table  a  vine  covered  with  bunches  of  grapes. 
He  did  so,  but  when  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  seiw 
the  bnnches,  the  tree  vanished,  a?)d  each  man  found  bis 
neighbour  palling  bis  nose  with  one  hand,  with  a  knife  in 
the  other  as  if  about  to  sever  it.    The  doctor's  ride  out  of  the 
cellar  on  a  cask  is  also  commemorated  there,  and  other  feats, 
which  al  one  time  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  ballad  or  farce 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  calamities  of  the  thirty  years'  war  retarded  for  a  consi- 
demble  time  the  growth  of  letters  in  Germany  ;  it  was  not  un- 
til near  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century ,lbat  they  began  to  revive 
from  the  prostration  state.  Gradually,  however,  certain  schools 
of  poetry  began  to  arise,  which  though  humble  at  first,  laid  the 
*»J  for  the  great  blaze  of  genius  afterwards  displayed.  The 
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Sile>ini)  srlioiilof  nliirli  0|>ilz  was  tite  leader;  that  of  Konigs- 
ber}^  whose  chiefs  were  Dacli  and  Albert,  that  of  Nurembei^ 
ruled  by  Philip  von  1/eaen  and  lloUtrin,  with  the  jecund  Si- 
Irsinn  of  llt)fl'tiiauiiswflld.iu  and  Lohensiein  were  the  acadainiei, 
in  which  the  rising  taste  was  fostered.  The  greater  number  of 
Ihcpe  however  are  mere  versifiers,  much  inferior  to  Paul 
Fleming,  who  has  left  many  gems  of  Mcred  poetry.  Andreas  G7- 
pbius  composed  several  successful  tragedies,  as  well  as  hynns. 
Paul  Gerahrdt  too,  a  preacher  at  the  Nicolair  Church  in  Ikriin, 
delighted  his  age  by  various  efTusions  on  moral  and  sacred  sub- 
ject All  these-  however  were  only  as  preludes  to  the  oiieaing 
of  the  modern  vein  of  poetry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thirty  years  war,  Gottsched  published 
his  poems,  and  was  at  once  "  hailed  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude.*' lie  has  been  since  reduced  very  mucli  in  public  es- 
timation on  account  of  his  want  of  invention,  stilfness  and  dearth 
of  imagination.  But  great  thanks  must  be  due  to  him,  as  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic  for  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  German  tongue  against  the  Latin,  and  his  improvements 
in  dramatic  comfwsition.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  bad  a 
contempt  for  German  poetry,  permitted  bis  verses  to  be  recited 
before  him. 

But  the  real  regenerator  of  letters  was  Jacob  Bodmer  of 
Zurich  ;  he  stands  in  the  very  gate  of  the  temple  of  the  mo- 
dern Germanic  muses.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  Bergamo  in 
Italy  to  prepare  liimself  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He  threw 
these  up,  returned  to  Berlin,  applied  himself  to  attending  lec- 
tures, studying  English,  and  at  length  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Berlin,  lie  admired  Addison  and  Sir 
Iloger  de  Goverly,  published  a  journal  on  the  model  of  the 
Spectator,  and  produced  a  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  LosL 
These  created  a  paper  war  between  him  and  Gottsched,  »ho 
then  reigned  supreme,  and  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  hi? 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  defects  in  their  national  letters.  H» 
two  comedies  "  The  Triumph  of  the  good  Wife,"  and  "Mute 
Beauty  were  acted  with  great  applause,  causing  a  revolution 
in  public  taste.  To  him  is  due  the  collection  of  the  lays  of  the 
minne-singers,  the  discovery  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied*  and  the 
Parcival.  Several  of  his  school,  Kestner,  Professor  Rammler. 
Hagedorn,  Von  Ilaller,  the  two  Schlegels  aud  Gleim,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  soften 
down  the  rough  method  of  composition  of  the  old  schooli. 
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The  iMt  vriter,  Gleim,  was  pnncipallv  insplrpd  hy  the  licroisra 
of  Frederick  the  Great  contending  against  ncarlv  ail  tlic  power 
ef£<m>pe.    His  war  song.s  and  hymns  were  chaunted  by  the 
Prossian  soldiers,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  discomti- 
ture  of  the  warriors  of  Maria  Tiiercsa.     He  produced  also 
sereiai  fables,  which  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Heriin.  His 
<i««ire  wii9  to  furiM  a  complete  (jeruian  Academy  of  literature 
tc  UaiberbLadt,  by  drawing  there  together  the  drst  men  of  the 
oouotry ;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  cnnsum' 
attion.    He  lived  until  tlie  first  era  of  the  French  Kevoiution, 
predicted  a  dictatorship  among  the  Frencli  people. 
This  period  produced  four  oilier  names,  onQg  the  reigning 
monarchs  of  their  day,  KJeist,  Gellert,  Gessner,  and  Uz.  The 
fini  was  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  seven  years' 
nr,  and  gained  great  favour  with  Frederick  on  account  of  the 
Iijmns  and  chaunt<),  by  means  of  which  he  inspired  the  courage 
of  the  soldiery.    His  poem  of  "  Spring,"  raised  him  to  a 
.^t  height  ia  the  eslimaiion  of  his  countrymen,  although  it 
coutaineti  much  of  the  rhapsody  of  the  times  about  shepherds 
uid  shepherdesses.    At  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  he  It-d  his 
battalion  as  major  against  a  battery,  and  had  his  leg  and  arm 
!)indsbed.    The  Cossacks  then  strip()ed  and  rifled  him,  leaving 
li  m  helpless  on  a  heap  of  rubbish.    He  was  carried  oQ'  pn- 
tuoer  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  died  from  hardship. 

Gellert  filled  tiie  post  of  professor  of  literature  at  heipsic, 
vhrre  he  produced  man^*  hymns,  fables  and  dramas,  very  icxv 
of  vhich  are  above  mediocrity.  Tct  he  was  very  famous  ia 
bis  time,  and  rendered  essential  service  to  Gcrmau  literature, 
bj  his  defence  of  it  against  Frederick  the  Great,  who  held  the 
Belles  Lettres.of  his  countrymen  in  contempt.  He  delivered 
also  moral  lectures  in  the  Oratorium  of  the  University,  which 
bad  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  youth  of  his  age. 
GcMDer  IS  well  kuowo  in  this  country  tor  his  Idyls  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  the  characters  in  which  are  of  such  a  pure, 
usple  style,  as  not  to  belong  to  this  earth  at  all.  His  etTu:>ioiis 
are  tery  pleasing,  but  convey  no  feeling  of  reality.  Uz  en- 
joyed « large  reputation  during  his  lift*,  and  was  even  styled 
(be  Anacreon  of  Germany  ;  but  lie  is  now  considered  a3 
wholly  aaworthy  of  the  crown  of  laurels. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  striking  era  in  German 
poetry,  that  of  Klopstock's  Messiah.    He  was  the  sou  of  a 
farmer,  but  having  received  a  good  education  in  bis  native 
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town,  nnd  at  tlie  University  of  Scliulpforti',  lie  was  able  ta 
ajipreciate  the  translation  of  the  "  Pnradise  Lost  "  by  Bodraer, 
and  (o  see  how  much  his  countrymen  were  inferior  in  llie 
cultivation  of  the  muses  to  the  Enghsh  and  French.  He  un-  , 
dcrtook  the  composition  of  an  original  poem,  the  Messiah,  and 
having  first  prepared  matter  for  three  cantos  in  prose,  selected 
the  hexameter  verse  after  the  ancient  model,  as  most  suiting 
the  sublinnty  of  the  subject.  The  first  part  appeared  in  a 
pajicr  named  "  Bremen  Contributions,"  and  produced  at  once 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  its  favour.  The  new  metre  was  rap- 
turously applauded  as  being  peculiarly  suited  for  the  Geroian 
tongue,  on  account  of  its  involved  construction  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin.  This  however  may  be  ques- 
tioned, from  the  diflUculty  of  producing  dactyls  and  s|)0!idee«, 
long  and  short  syllables,  where  the  words  are  composed  of  to 
many  consecutive  consonants.  It  procured  for  him,  however, 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  patronage  of  ll« 
King  of  Denmark,  who  settled  on  htm  a  pension  of  150 
thalers,  or  about  24  pounds  a-year. 

He  was  not  at  first  so  successful  with  the  fair  sex.  A 

Jnung  lady,  named  Fanny,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself 
ipart  and  soul,  listened  to  his  proposals  and  ended  by  marry- 
ing another  gentleman.  He  was  introduced,  however,  by  bu 
friend  Giessccker  to  a  second,  Margaretha  Mollar,  who  h«d 
criticised  his  poem  in  a  favourable  style,  and  consoled  hitn  for 
his  lost  love.  She  corresponded  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Meta,  and  they  were  finally  united  in  1754.  Unfortunately 
he  lost  her  in  four  years  afterwards,  when  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  shortly  after  his  father  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  image  of  domestic  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost  to  his 
mind,  although  he  mourned  for  a  long  time  over  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  After  38  years  of  widowhood,  in  a  green  old  age, 
he  was  again  married  to  Frau  von  Wideman,  who  kindly 
tended  his  declining  years. 

His  great  poem  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1773, 
after  27  years  of  labour.    The  subject  of  it  is  so  well-known,  | 
that  it  is  needless  to  set  it  forth  here.    There  are,  however,  i 
some  strange  characters  in  it,  such  as  the  lovers,  Selmar  and 
Sidli,  who  are  resuscitated  beings,  constantly  engngcd  in  con-  \ 
tcmplation  and  praise.     Where  their  mutual  all'rction,  or 
worldly  feeling  comes  from,  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  .\bb8- 
dona,  a  fallen  seraph,  who  had  been  induced  by  8atan  to  rebel, 
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isfiliedwith  nnwasing  remorse  and  repentance.  After  being 
reduced  to  despair  on  tlie  da)'  of  Judgment,  lie  is  finally  par- 
doned and  receive*!  into  Heaven,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the 
Christian.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  kept  at  such  a 
height,  that  it  requires  a  religiously  enthusiastic  mind,  to  be 
•ble  to  follow  the  poet.  Or  as  Madame  de  Stael  says  ;  '  a 
certain  degree  of  monotony  results  from  a  subject  so  continually 
elerated;  the  soul  is  fatigued  by  too  much  contemplation ;  the 
Mthor  occasionally  requires  readers  already  resuscitated  like 
Bidli  and  Selmar."  .  . 

We  will  give  the  following  specimens  of  his  composition  m 
Older  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea,  both  of  the  new 
style  of  metre  and  versification,  which  he  introduced  into  tho 
German,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  undersUnd  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  commencement  of  the  Messiah 
m  the  vernacular,  is  in  these  words  : 

Sing,  unsterbliche  9eele,  der  sundigen  menschcn  Erlointif?. 

Die  der  Messias  auf  Erden  in  winer  Menitcbheit  vollendet, 

Und  dutch  die  er  Adams  Ge»chlecht  su  der  Liebe  der  Uottheit, 

Leidend  getOdtet  und  verherrlichef ,  wieder  crhuht  hat. 

AUo  geschah  des  Ewi^on  Wille,  Vergebens  crhub  »ich 

SiUn'ccKen  den  cottbchcn  sohn  ;  umsonst  stand  Jnda 

Oegen  ihn  auf;  er  that's  und  Tollbrachte  die  OroMC  Ver»ohnuDg. 

Which  have  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Lessing  into 

liie  following  Latin  hexameters. 

Quain  sub  carne  Deus  lustrans  terrcna  novavit 
Orimiiie  deprewis,  cane,  mens  (pterna,  salutcm, 
Infeliciii  Ada;  generi  dum  foderi*  icti, 
Sanguine  rcclusit  fontem  cfrlestis  atnoris. 
Hoc  fatum  »temi.    Frustra  »e  opponcre  tentat 
Divinas  proli  8at.inaB  ;  Judajque  frustra 
Nititur.    Est  aggressua  opu.«,  totuniquc  peregit. 

The  passage  where  Abbndoua  is  pardoned  and  received  into 
eternal  bliss  is  thus  rendered  by  Madame  Pont^. 

"  AMiadona  bows  down  in  mate  ilespair,  when  after  a  long  and 
loleinn  »iienc«  he  hears  the  joyful  words. 

Come !  Abbadona  I  come  to  thy  Redeemer : 
•       ••         •         •         •         •  • 

Then  swift  as  Iwrne  upon  the  tiiupcsfs  wings, 

The  M-raph  soared  on  high.    S  ;irce  had  he  breathed 

Celestial  air.  when  once  again  his  form 

Aiv^nmed  angelic  beautT,  and  his  eves 

Resting  on  God,  beamed  forth  with  light  divine. 

No  longer  could  Abdiel  restrain  hia  joy  ; 
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>Vitli  iiriiist  outstretch'd,  he  rushed  touarJs  lUe  being 
lie  l()\pd  so  well  ;  his  fhi'tk*  glowfj  with  ilt-light, 
Troiiihlinp  with  bli»8  hi*  sank  Ujxjn  the  brerist 
()f  thp  forpivcn  ;  but  from  that  plnd  embrace 
The  seraph  tore  himself,  and  lowly  sunk 
UelVire  the  Judge's  throne.    On  tverv  Hide 
Arose  the  sound  of  weeping — blis'^ful  sound. 

Klopstock  carried  his  love  of  the  ancient  metre  and  stvle  vl 
coinpOfiiiuii  into  hia  minor  poems,  lie  composed  a  great 
nuinber  of  odes  in  various  forms  of  construction  to  be  fouii^i 
in  llnrace.  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Cataleptic,  kc.  One  cMtDjut 
will  be  suilicient  to  shew  the  elTecl  in  German. 

Sic  »i-hlSft,  oh,  (jiess  ihr,  Schlummer,  gpflugelte» 
Hal^.1lnisch  Lcbcn  iiber  ihr  saiiftvs  Herz ! 
Aus  ]'>dens  un^ctriibtcr  (Quelle 
ScliOpfe  den  hchten,  kr^btallnen  Tropfen. 

Und  lass  ihn  wo  <\er  Wancre  die  Roth,  cntfloh, 
Don  duftig  hintbaun  !    Und  du,  oh  bessere, 
DtT  Tugtrnd  und  der  Liebe  Buhe, 
Grazie  delnes  Oivnips,  bedecke 

Mit  di-inem  Fittig  Cidli !  wio  »chlummert  i'lc, 
WipSiillcI  Schwtijfl  oh  Ici^cre  saitu  selb&t, 
V]i  t^i'lkft  dir  dt'iu  Lorburspi'u->aling, 
Wt  iin  aus  di-iu  Sohlummcr  du  (JidPi  Itspelt. 

\Vliicb  Muie.  Pontes  translates  thus  : 

HER  SLUMDER. 
8bt sleeps!  oh  slumber,  from  thv  dewjr  win^j. 

Distil  ihr  sweetest  balm  on  that  ()ure  heart. 
And  let  her  draw  from  Eden's  silverv  springs. 

Those  crystal  drops  that  bid  all  pain  depart. 
^Vhere  the  R«  d  ru>('  thai  virgin  ehvek  hoA  fled, 

There  gentiv  print  tliv  fragrant  touch  :  and  tbon. 
Peace,  holv  |>eace,  which  love  anil  virtue  shed. 

Inmate  of  Heaven,  but  rarely  found  beloir. 
With  thv  soft  wing.',  my  best  loved  Cidiv  !>hade, 

How  calm  her  rei-t !    Then  let  thy  harp  strings  slet-p, 
Thy  buddinp  laurel  wreath  will  surely  fade. 

If  with  thy  song  thou  break'st  that  slumber  deep. 

Klopstock's  great  work  is  certainly,  as  Ucrdcr  sa}>,  "  kau- 
tiful  m  parts,  but  faulty  as  a  whole."  IJis  leading  trait*,  rd;- 
gion  and  patriotism,  strike  the  reader  very  boldly,  but  it  is 
at  ouie  perrei\t  d,  that  he  adheres  too  servilely  to  the  ancient 
mo<lcls  he  hud  pLced  btforc  his  mind's  eye.  lie  situii  one 
of  the  first  vrlio  reliivcd  his  fcllow-couutrymeu  from  a  uutua 
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for  imibting  French  authors  and  styles  of  composition,  but  he 
caused  to  a  certain  extent  anoUicr  extreme,  that  of  the  Grteco- 
mauia. 

Klopstock  lived  until  tiie  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  evinced  great  admiration  fur  the  etforts  of  France  to  fritc 
hffself  from  tyranny.  He  celebrated  the  statts  t^cnerjl  in  an 
ode,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Institute 
in  1^02. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  another  writer,  of  a  more 
viprorous  mind,  who  in  a  dilFercnt  direction,  chastened  and 
purified  the  taste  of  Germany.  This  was  Lessiiig,  the  son  of 
»  Protestant  clergyman  of  Saxony.  He  at  lirst  applied  him- 
self to  the  stage,  but  at  the  request  of  his  family  gave  it  up. 
Atlachmg  himself  then  to  literature,  he  met  nt  Berlin 
Mendelsohn,  Nicoh'i,  and  De  Louvaine,  secretary  to  Voltaire. 
At  ikrlin  he  brought  out  his  plays,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  and 
tlie  Laocoon,  which  astonished  his  countrymen  from  their 
noTclty  and  vivacity  of  style.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed 
tbeatrical  manager  at  Hamburg,  where  t!ic  German  drama  was 
begiiming  to  establish  an  independent  existence.  Here  also 
be  commenced  publishing  a  weekly  jnuriml,  named  "  Drama- 
turgie,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  French  style  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  the  nitra  cl^ssicalilics  of  Kacinc,  Corncille,  Voltaire 
kc.  He  shewed  bow  much  the  observance  of  the  poet  c  unities 
of  time  and  place  and  action  hampered  the  composition  of  a 
pietf,  and  pointed  out  how  the  nuige  of  the  drama  could  be 
extended,  by  not  con6ning  it  exclusively  to  high  class  person- 
ages, kingy,  princes  &c.  Shakespeare  ap(>eared  to  him  the  purest 
model,  wiiose  historical  plays,  he  said,  when  ''contrasted  uiih 
the  tragedies  of  French  taste,  are  something  like  an  enormous 
fresco  painting  in  comparison  witti  a  miniature." 

Idling's  writings  are  thoroughly  German;  he  rejects  with 
Oisdain  the  FrenchiGcation  introduced  by  Frederick  tlic  Great. 
Ills  "  Minna  von  IJornhelm"  which  appeared  in  17(J3,  w.is 
'uperior  to  Ins  two  former  plays.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
'-rus  on  tlie  fact,  that  the  hero  who  is  disgraced,  thinks  him- 
hl(  umrorthy  of  the  heroine,  who  is  wealthy.  Before  the  end 
of  ibe  play  their  resjK'ctivc  situations  are  reversed,  and  lh»-y 
*«  the  folly  of  their  former  ideas.  Two  other  drama*  followed. 
"  Emilia  Gallotti,"  once  esteemed  beyond  price  in  Germany, 
»iid  Nathan  the  Wise,''  without  doubt  his  master  pit  ce.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  willi  Klot/.  and  some  of  the  French  school, 
'Inch  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  post  at  the  theatre  at 
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Hamburg.  He  fell  into  bad  habits,  gambling,  &c.  i)olwilh< 
standing  that  he  iuul  married  a  Min«\  Kunig,  whu  however 
died  in  a  year  after,  while  giving  birth  to  a  son.  He  died 
from  the  efl'ects  of  n  paralytic  ntroke  in  the  year  17b),  leaving 
behind  him  more  celebrity  as  a  critic,  than  as  a  poet. 

Wii-land  was  neither  so  lolty  in  his  fancy  and  i>entiment»  u 
Klopslock,  or  so  correct  in  his  taste  and  vigorous  in  hi^  jmlg' 
mcnt  as  Lessing.  He  had  been  intended  lor  the  study  of 
Theology  by  his  father,  but  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it  on 
account  of  ill  hcullh,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  lie 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Sophia.  She  at  dr»t  re- 
quited his  passion;  her  parents  however  opposed  their  union, 
and  she  married  another.  This  mischance  seemii  to  have  in- 
•fluenced  very  much  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  commencfd 
writing  many  minor  pieces,  none  of  which  except  "  Agatlion," 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Athenian  tlpicurean,  sccoi  to  be 
of  any  value.  Of  another  piece,  "  Musarion,"  on  a  somewlwt 
similar  subject,  Mme.  Pontes  gives  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  \Vc  must  aprce  with  Qerrinus  that '  Musarion'  scarceU  d«ervf» 
the  admiration  Uccthc  expresses  for  it.  The  subject  posseuca  do 
Very  ah.surbing  inti-rest,  nxid  the  moral  is  anything  but  eoujmendablf. 
The  young  Atlteuiiut  1'haiiia.t,  huviiig  dissipated  his  patrimony,  bu 
retired  to  a  little  farm  on  the  sea  shore,  resolved  to  Hy  for  ever  a 
world  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  exhausted  the  enjoynn-nts,  and 
where,  at  all  events,  he  can  no  longer  shine.  He  rooeived  no  ones*'* 
his  two  niO!<t  intimate  friends,  Theosouhron  and  CleAiithes  ;  the  for- 
mer is  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  latter  of  I>iogenes.  Musarion,  a  youag 
courtezan,  whom  in  the  days  of  his  splendour  he  had  loved,  but  «h> 
had  rcfusfd  to  listen  to  his  suit,  now  moved  by  hi'  sorrows  coinef  to 
visit  hiui.  Ashametl  to  be  seen  in  his  present  humble  ^condition, 
Phanias  refuses  an  interview  ;  but  Musarion  persists,  and  at  last 
prevails.  The  friendn  arrive.  They  order  a  supper,  of  which  th*y 
force  the  recluse  to  partake.  While  at  table  Musarion  victoriuiiily 
defends  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  againsit  his  .assailants.  The  hour* 
pass  on  unheeded.  The  disciple  of  Diogenes  falls  dead  drunk  unJtr 
the  table.  The  Platonist  makes  love,  in  no  very  Platonic  forni,  to 
one  of  Muisarion's  female  slaves,  and  in  short  I'hanias,  convinced  uf 
the  fully  aliko  of  his  misanthropy,  and  of  his  high-Hown  expectation^ 
yields  to  Musarion's  generous  affection,  and  permits  her  to  share  bii 
retreat. 

Injustice  to  Wieland  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
verses,  premising  that  if  their  ^race  and  melody  do  not  answer  the 
reader's  expectation,  the  fault  hes  in  our  version,  not  in  the  original:-- 

Wearied  upon  the  gra-i<i  he  sinks  again. 
Unmoved  he  gazes  on  the  landscape  fair, 

Fnmoveii  he  hears  the  nightingale's  sweet  strain, 
Her  tcniler  lay  soothes  not  his  bo»om'»  care. 
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Tbe  gloom*  night  of  inward  prief  and  pain, 

Hangs  o'er  his  soul,  and  .larkcns  all  things  there 
Since  the  last  obole  from  his  purse  lia»  fled 
His  friends  have  disappeared,  and  flatterVs  self  is  dead. 

Yes!  false  and  fleetin);  as  the  wind,  aro  all, 
Friendship's  fond  vows  and  love's  deceitful  sindo, 

Soon  as  tbe  jfolden  showers  no  lou>;er  fall. 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  lures  us  with  its  wile. 

Soon  at  tbe  goblet'.-*  dry,  in  vain  we  call 
On  our  ratroclu>  !  ves  ;  that  metal  vile 

I<  stronger  still  than  virtue,  wit  or  beauty, 

That  gone—the  swarm  goes  too,  and  Lais  talks  of  duty. 

Now  thriird  and  saddened  by  the  mournful  truth. 
How  v.iio  thoie  dreams  so  transient,  tho'  So  bright 

M'hich  lull  us  in  the  rosy  days  of  youth. 
As  in  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  light 

When  man's  a  God  unto  himself  in  sooth, 
Phanias  resolved  this  time  to  choose  aright ; 

To  tear  himself,  although  'twas  somewhat  late. 

From  the  delusive  past,  and  brave  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  f)oet  soon  consoled  liimself  for  his  lost  love,  by  marrying 
the  dauglitcr  of  a  merchant  at  Augsburg,  but  seems  to  hnvc 
still  kept  op  a  species  of  Platonic  attachment  for  Sophia,  tlicn 
Mme.  de  la  Roche,  lie  had  several  interviews  with  her,  evrn 
in  the  presetice  of  her  husband,  when  she  stdl  shewed  a  very 
«arm  ajTcction  for  him.  He  was  appointed  by  the  elecUjr  of 
Mainz  to  the  directorship  of  the  university  of  Erfurlh,  which  he 
fDdcavourtU  to  regenerate,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  crt.wiis 
of  students  to  his  lectures.  The  professors  were  annoyed  with 
hiraon  account  of  certaiu  innovations,  that  he  had  introdiued 
into  the  old  system,  and  they  and  the  clergy  attacked  lum  on  ac 
count  of  Uie  too  great  freedom  of  his  poetic  compositioKS.  He 
pveup  hii»  directorship  and  repaired  to  Weiniurat  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  duchess,  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke.  Here  he 
broaght  out  a  journal,  the  "Mercury,"  in  which  he  criticized  t  ic 
tastesof  the  dar.and  published  various  satirical  pieces  agaiii*t  the 
loiiUtions  of  tiie  FreiK:h  school.  "  Oberon"  was  also  com- 
inencedher«.  It  is  founded  on  a  storv  of  trench  chivalry. 
"  Uuon  de  Bordeaux,"  and  introduces  theOberon  and  litatna 
ofSl.akesi>eare.  It  is  well  known  iu  these  countries  by  the 
tr.nslati«n  done  by  Sotheby .    This  was  the  last  of  his  romantic 

He"  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Osmanstadt.  with  1»W 
accumulated  savings,  and  retired  tlierc  with  his  family.  n'« 
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molher  sliurtly  joined  him,  as  also  Mmo.  dc  la  Kochr,  wlioliiu] 
lust  her  husband  tliruiigh  political  discutntUure<>.  He  was 
destined,  however,  to  miBrortiinc  in  his  declining  years.  His 
wife,  mother,  nnd  several  children  died  ;  his  properly  became 
reduced  in  value  on  account  of  the  Frencli  wars;  he  wm 
obliged  to  sell  it,  and  retire  to  Weimar.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  his  hou$e  was  sacked,  nutniihstanding  the  orders  of 
Na{>oleon  to  the  contrary.  Marshal  Ney  visited  him,  and 
remedied,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  disitress.  At  the  conferences 
in  Erfurth,  during  1809,  Napoleon  expressed  great  desire  to 
see,  and  conversed  with  liim  in  the  most  cordial  manner  on  the 
subject  of  Qc^ar,  who,  Napoleon  said,  should  have  forestalled 
his  assassins,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

Wicland,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  translated  "  Cicero's  Letters," 
and  though  he  had  iiuffcred  a  severe  illness,  after  which  lie 
broke  his  collar  bone,  he  lingered  ou  to  January,  ]813,  when 
paralysis  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  lie  wiis  buried  beside 
iiis  wife  at  Osmanstadt,  where  a  pyramid  of  white  marble  covers 
their  remains,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Wielaud  him- 
self: "Three  souls  who  loved  each  other  during  life.  Tlieir 
mortal  relics  sleep  within  the  same  sepulchre."  The  nihabi- 
tants  of  Weimar  have  appreciated  bis  talents  so  much,  that 
they  inaugurated  his  statue,  along  with  those  of  Qoethe  and 
Schiller,  in  the  month  of  last  September,  when  the  following 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  name  : — "  Wieland  was  the  first  Geriuan 
author  whose  works  were  translated  and  admired  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  by  means  of  whom  our  poetry  was  replaced  amid 
the  ranks  of  European  literature,  (ioetbe  expressly  called  bim 
his  master.  His  whole  existence  flowed  on  like  a  source, 
fructifying  and  cheering  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  our  latest 
]H)sterity  will  hail  him,  even  as  we  hail  him  now,  as  the  im- 
mortal Wicland  !'' 

The  poet  and  the  critic  were  joined  together  in  Lessing,  the 
latter  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  Tiie  con- 
verse was  the  fad  with  respect  to  Herder,  the  incidents  of  whose 
life,  as  related  by  Mde.  Ponte:^,  possess  much  quiet  iiiteresL 
His  passionate  love  of  study  when  young;  the  admiration  be 
excited  when  a  preacher  at  Riga ;  his  travels  with  the  Priiic« 
of  Holstein ;  his  meeting,  and  subsequent  marriage,  wiiii 
Caroline  Flachslaud,  arc  all  told  with  feeling.  Herder  did  not 
produce  much  poetry,  his  compositions  being  chiefly  translations 
some  from  Scotch  bailad.i,  lyrics  called  *'  Lays  of  the  People," 
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and  the  "Cid,"  a  free  vereiou  of  ihe  Spanish  romance.    In  his 
"  fragments  for  German  Literature,"  and  "  Critische  Wilder," 
he  drew  a  very  trathful  contrast  between  the  writiugs  of  the 
(Dcients  and  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  poets.    The  phil- 
ompbj  of  the  age,  Kant  and  Fichte,  did  not  e^tcape  his  criticism, 
bv  whicli  he  showed  it*  tendency  to  destroy  all  true  religion. 
He  Tifited  Itnlv  late  in  life,  where  he  met  the  celebrated 
Angelica  Kauffman,  whose  misforiunes  and   virtues  excited 
a  great  deal  of   interest  in  his  mind.     His  acquaintance 
wKh  Goethe  and  Schiller  lasted  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
by  both  was  he  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  worth.    "  1  come 
from  Herder,"  writes  Schiiier  to  his  friend  Kiirner ;  "If  you 
have  seen  his  picture  at  Graff,  you  can  represent  him  {)erfectlj 
to  yourself ;  only  that  his  countenance  is  not  sufficiently  stern. 
He  hM  pleased  me  much  ;  his  conversation  is  full  of  vigour, 
intellect,  and  6re ;  but  all  his  sensations  consist  of  love  an<i 
hate.    Goethe  he  loves  with  passion,  a  sort  of  adoration.  I 
must  be  quite  unknown  to  him,  for  he  asked  if  1  were  married. 
He  treated  me  like  a  person  of  whom  he  had  seen  nothing,  but 
»ho  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  somebody.    Herder  is 
amazingly  polite.    One  feels  one's  self  at  ease  in  his  presenee." 
He  died  in  1803,  having  contributed  iQUch  to  elevate  the  tu!>te 
of  Germany  in  literature  and  poetry. 

Scbubart's  life  was  much  more  extraordinary,  combining 
reckless  extravagance  with  the  most  fearless  patriotic  feeling, 
•nd  great  love  of  the  muses.  His  follies  obliged  his  wife  to 
fly  frura  him.  He  then  set  up  a  paper  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  aud  the  luxury  of  many 
of  the  German  court?.  Driven  from  thence,  he  took  refuge  at 
Ulm,  where  he  became  partially  reformed,  and  was  j'»ined  by 
Ills  wife  and  children  The  enmity  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wiirtenberg 
pursued  bim  ;  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
at  the  fortress  of  Holienasperg,  where  he  lingered,  sometimes 
between  life  and  death,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was 
(faring  this  confinement  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  pieces, 
though  unable  for  n  long  time  to  procure  paper  or  ink,  on 
•ccjiuiit  of  the  jealousy  of  the  governor.  A.  pair  of  snuffers 
«n  bis  stylus,  and  the  wooden  table  of  his  apartment  the 
Ublel,  on  which  he  inscribed  many  touching  lines.  His  mind 
•as  constantly  occupip<l  with  his  misfortune!',  the  miseriis  of 
«hc  wretched  subjects  of  the  prince  who  held  him  in  durance 
'lie,  and  many  roroaiilic  subjects.    When  he  was  rtliasid,  he 
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resumed  the  publishing  of  his  journal  with  (^cat  vigour,  but 
havint'  uiifortuii:»tfly  broken  his  arm,  his  health  foiled,  and  he 
(lied  in  1791.  To  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  poet,  he  united 
tho«e  of  a  good  musician,  having  filled  the  post  of  organist  at 
Ludwigiberg  during  some  period  with  much  distinction. 

Voas  cowmenoed  liifl  cla»»ical  studies  by  joining  a  Greek 
club  of  twelve  ^tudentf,  each  of  whom  took,  in  turn,  the 
mastership,  and  lectured  his  fellows.  From  Klupstock  and 
Eauilcr  he  learned  to  veniify  in  hexameters,  and  commenctd 
sending  contributious  to  the  "  QiHLingen  Almanack  of  the 
Muses."  He  obtained  n  post  uf  professor  in  the  Philulogical 
Seniinnry  from  his  friend  lleyne,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he 
attacked  in  a  low,  improper  tone,  and  in  consequence  lust  hi< 
post  again.  With  a  number  of  young  men  he  formed  a  socieiv 
named  the  "Oottiugen  Friends,"  which  furnished  maten»ls 
for  the  Almanack  of  the  Musea."  In  this  club  were  a  num- 
ber of  poeta  of  the  day.  Burger,  Boie,  the  Stolbergs,  Hoelir, 
Miller,  and  Klopstock  himself;  they  called  themselves  tiie 
*'  Gottingen,  or  Hainbund,"  and  often  celebrated  by  suu^s 
and  verses,  under  wide-spreading  oaks,  the  namea  of  liietr 
favorite  poets.  Voss  describes  one  of  those  festivals  : — "  On 
cither  side  of  the  table  Hat  the  children  of  the  bards.  Boie  at 
the  head,  leaning  back  in  his  arm  chair.  Toasts  were  (h'uuk, 
first  Kloptock's.  Boie  stood  up,  took  the  glass  and  exclaimed 
"  Klopstock  !"  Every  one  followed  hia  example,  raised  ht? 
glass,  uttered  the  sacred  name,  and,  after  a  revereiitial  silnnce, 
drank.  Then  were  pn^po<ed  other  healths,  but  not  so  sulea)iilj|, 
Lessing,  Ilarnlcr,  Gleim,  Gessuer,  Gerstenberg,  &c.  Sooie 
one,  Boio  I  think,  named  \Vieland.  We  sprang  up  with  fall 
glasses,  and  exclaimed,  "  Death  to  tlie  destroyer  of  luoralit;, 
death  to  Wieland  I" 

The  taste  and  freedom  in  veraiGcaLioo,  which  Lessing  and 
Herder  introduced  became  so  general,  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  conceived  himr>elf  to  be  a  poet,  and  wrote 
verses,  which  were  criticised  and  commented  on  by  the  otl>en. 
Voss,  who  on  nccouut  of  his  atniiteiied  circumstances  was 
barely  able  to  get  an  education  at  the  college  at  New  Kniu- 
denburgh,  and  afterwards  saved  some  money  as  lutur  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  became  a  member  of  the  bund,  through 
the  kind  friendship  of  Boie.  Some  of  his  fugitive  verses  were 
published  in  the  "  Almanach  of  the  Muses,"  the  organ  of  the 
"  Gottingetj  Friend.-i."    Klopstock  even  encouraged  liui  to 
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punae  the  path  of  poetry,  and  he  gave  up  hia  vocation  of  a 
ciervyinau,  for  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  prooeeded  to 
Ilaoibuj^  to  visit  the  author  of  the  "  Messiaii,"  wliom  he 
looked  on  as  little  lc!-s  tliaii  an  Apostle.  A  short  illness  aftcr- 
vards  confined  him  to  bed  in  Boie's  house,  where  he  was 
atu-nded  by  Lrncstine,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  and  fell  ia 
Icite  uith  her  accordingly,  ileriellled  doun  afterwards  at  the 
village  of  AVandsbeck,  with  hit>  friend  Mathius  Claudius,  and 
though  be  missed  the  directorship  uf  a  sclioul,  which  he  had 
•olicited,  yet  iiis  income  from  the  "  Musen  Almanach"  was 
ibout  50U  thalers,  or  £65  per  annam,  at  that  time  a  reasonable 
Mipend  and  sum  to  live  on  in  Germany.  This  income  wus 
bot,  however,  considered  sufficicDt  by  the  mother  of  Ernestine 
to  »llow  of  her  marrying  her  lover  ;  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
niilil  Voss  obtained  the  directorship  of  the  "  Muscn  Almanach," 
aijj  au  increased  salary  of  £7U  a  year.  Tlic  life  of  the  youti^ 
couple  on  this  pittance  must  have  been  very  constrained  indeed  ; 
Kill  they  did  uot  despair  of  better  days.  He  hired  a  small 
^irden  paviUioii  in  addition  to  the  room  he  bad  occupied  as  a 
bchelor ;  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  sofa,  foot-stoul,  and  curtains, 
were  all  their  furniture,  yet  they  were  happy. 

Here  he  composed  several  original  poems,  tlie  "  Evening 
Walk,"  "  The  Penitent  Damsel,"  and  worked  heavily  through 
a  versiGed  translation  of  Homer.    This  is  one  of  the  most  ^ur- 

f truing  productions  ever  brought  forth  by  man.  It  fullous 
me  for  line,  almost  word  for  word,  and  in  hexameter  ver^e. 
Unoriginal  Greek.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  publish  h  ut 
Hamburg,  in  17Hl,  by  subscription,  on  account  of  his  limited 
means.  This  translation  had  a  most  important  eifect  on  thi; 
lilerature  of  the  time,  and  tiie  German  language.  It  brought 
the  German  hexameter  almost  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
rendered  it  ready  and  pliable  for  the  master-hand  of  Goethe. 
Though  Menzel  accuses  Voss  of  "  Plunging  all  the  worthy 
poets  of  old  into  his  witches'  cauldron  fresh  and  healthy,  whence 
tbey  come  out  little  Vo^ses,  nil  mnrrliing  in  buckram,"  yet 
•  great  meed  of  pmise  must  be  awnriieJ  to  him,  for  the  lucidity 
wi  fidelity  with  which  he  has  traiis|)used  Uomcr  and  Virgil 
from  the  old  languages  into  his  own  modem  tongue. 

He  continued  still  struiigling  w  ith  liis  pecuniary  difHculties; 
one  uf  his  boys  died,  his  wile  became  ill,  but  he  obtained  a 
good  situation  at  Kutiii,  through  tiic  friendship  of  Count 
Slolbcrg.    Having  completed  his  triiiislalious,  he  turned  hia 
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mind  to  an  original  poem,  "  Louise,"  which  for  b  long  time 
was  very  popnlnr  in  Germany.  It  was  very  much  admirrd  by 
Schiller,  who  declares  in  liis  *'  Kss;iy  on  Naive  and  SentimeDtal 
Poetry,"  lint  "  it  resemhh-s  the  antique  in  its  purity  aud  rim- 
plicity  ;"  yet  it  has  lost  all  its  charms  for  the  taste  of  the  present 
dny.  His  "  Idyls''  are  much  in  the  same  character,  and  gained 
also  a  great  reputation  for  their  author. 

Tlie  translations  of  Horace,  Hesiod,  and  The*»critus  were  not 
so  good  as  his  first,  and  did  not  serve  in  any  way  to  incrfiw 
his  fame.  He  obtained  the  ofBcc  of  Priiici|)al  of  the  Collfge 
at  Heidelberg,  just  founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Kaden,  and 
ended  his  days  quietly  in  tha'.  town  at  the  nge  of  seventy-five 
years. 

Voss's  excellence  lies  in  the  peculiar  faithfulness  of  liii 
translations,  and  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  I  lie  Ger- 
man hexameters.  His  other  principal  poem,  the  *'  I^oaise," 
though  DOW  thought  very  little  of  beyond  the  Rhine,  jet 
enjoyed  in  its  time  a  large  reputation. 

The  Hainbund  produced  three  other  remarkable  poets  of  the 
second  order,  Stolberg,  Hoelty,  and  Claudius.  The  first,  who 
was  the  sou  of  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  famous  by  his  conversion  to  tlit 
Koman  Catliolic  faith.  His  friends,  Voss,  Glcim,  Jacobi,  and 
others,  looked  upon  this  "apostacy"  with  the  utmost  hcwr, 
and  certainly  used  no  very  measured  terms  towards  their  former 
associate,  when  he  was  about  changing  his  form  of  rellLHon. 
His  second  wife,  Sophia,  Countess  Dinndra,  and  the  Princes 
Galitzin  used  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Stolberg, 
in  producing  the  revolution  of  l)elief;  but  it  cannot  be  saiti, 
on  that  account,  that  he  was  of  weak  mind,  or  not  cap.ibleof 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  subject.  That  he  wm 
a  true  poet,  his  ballad?,  still  very  popular  in  Germany,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent.    The  following  will  senc  as  an  example: 

LAV  OF  THE  SWADIAN  KNKillT  TO  UIS  SON 


Tak*.  tnr  aon,  thy  fathcr't  iivar, 
lilt*  wmk  aim  do  toore  enn  ti«ar  ; 
T»kr  tli«  »l.lolJ  !o  suaril  at  iiwil, 
Uuunt  trn<'cforth  mjr  gallant  >lccd. 

Klfly  yoan  upon  injr  html 
Haa  tbla  Iron  liclinci  weighed. 
Erery  )ear,  my  iwnril.  rnv  liff. 
Have  I  riaked  in  war  and  •trtfe. 

Diike  Rudotph,  my  hnnnurrd  lord, 
Oare  thU  aprar,  anil  aliintd,  Aid  •»urd, 
F'lr  hi.  ranar  I  «till  mnini^liii^l. 


Staunch  In  fyvrdom'i  ranae  he  atmd, 
Sbcd  for  It  hU  nobi*  blood. 
And  JcapUe  full  nwiny  a  wnanJ, 
OaJlasUy  be  held  hla  groond. 

Hastm  to  the  wv'i  aUnna, 
Emperor  Coiorad  calU  lo  annt : 
Sun,  thine  alJ  I  ihuaM  not  w-rk. 
M  ere  tlti*  hand  laaa  old  or  weak. 

SrrtT  J  raw  In  rain  Ihr  brand 
For  lliy  Orar,  thy  oatirr  lauil, 
Vli'llaiit  In  watch  Xtr  ntcht. 


Aii  l  j  ruuj  lliurj j>»y  iii..l«|iKd.  Aud  I.)  day  tbc  flrai  In  Ofhi. 
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t.ytrf  peril  nift  to  meet, 
Xt't;ttti.  the  confllct'ii  heat, 
Spu«  liM  aorMlsIing  hrcMt, 
icrtk*  iawn  trerj  b«aghCjr  cr««t. 

tftalfilBtlijr  tUsitard  «>t« 
OWlbx  lUterlnf  troop,  tbni  brarr. 
fhBMioBt  luulukkcn  towar, 
AS  Ik*  lot't  (draacing  pover. 

StTtB  loTed  aoni,  btave  tpiilia  in, 
Bjf*  I  ttrB  before  me  fall. 


And  Ibjr  matbcr,  broken-bctartcd. 
Faded,  pined,  and  then  ilrparteU. 

Lonely  am  1  now  and  old. 
But       •hame  were  handredfoM 
HeaTlcr  tu  ilili  tgeii  treatt. 
Than  the  Io«a  of  all  the  rcet. 

I>read  not  death,  for  die  we  miut. 
In  the  Aimigbtr  placa  thy  truat. 
Fight  aa  foaght  thy  ilrra  of  y»ra. 
And  ntjolce  ibU  heart  once  more. 


Hoeltv  was  a  native  of  Hanover.  In  his  youth,  being  very 
stadiuus,  he  acquired  n  competent  knowledge  of  the  pnncjpul 
Enroiiean  languages,  b}'  teacliing  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  gain  his  livelihood.  Tliis,  alternating  wiili  his  poetical 
coiujK)silion.s,  rambles  in  the  country,  and  evenings  passed 
nith  his  friends  of  tiie  Hainbund,  constituted  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  has  left  several  pleasant  poems  and  songs, 
generally  of  a  melancholy  character.  The  ftiUowing,  of  another 
(ie^criplion,  is  still  sung  in  Germany  with  enthusiasui : — 

DRINIkUia  SONG. 

A  my  parmdUe  of  blUi 

Wt  awa  to  father  rchin*. 
S«*M  I  coDfcM  a  );rntlr  kita, 

Bai  iweater  roiy  wine. 
Vba  I  bat  tee  the  Utile  spread, 

Aad  (lian  brli;htly  gleam. 
At  KihimcDe  a>  a  fawn  I  tread 

ruat  dancB  by  the  ttreain. 

Till  mttlcn  all  the  w<,rM  to  me 

brisht  the  Inwl  U  vleamlng, 
And  Ike  rlrh  jalce  I  lore  to  lea 
taxK  at  my  lip  li  itrvamiiig? 
Tboi.  iLke  the  gr-d*,  the  (task  I  drain, 
.Villi  porpla  manilSng  u'cr  ; 
T>«  in  nmi  twin,  throngh  ertrj  reiii ; 
I  diink  and  aak  for  more. 

Hik  verld  vara  but  a  vale  of  wee, 

UfwhtaD  aad  goat  and  grief, 
K  noble  Rhine  wtne  did  not  flow 

A  lawn  of  Rire  reUcf ; 

A  spitting  of  blood  and  consequent  consummation  carrii  <l 
off  this  gentle  poet  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  versi-s, 
»hich  usually  appeared  in  the  "  Musen  Alinauach,"  arc  light 
and  iLclodious,  have  been  frequently  set  to  music,  and  arc  still 
great  favorites  with  his  countrymen.  Claudius,  another  of  the 
a-'sociales,  called  the  "Wandsbecker  Messenger,"  from  the 
tillage  in  which  he  resided,  has  left  poems  of  the  same  style 
and  character  of  those  of  Hoelty,  and  may  be  classed  in  the 
same  school. 

Another  member  of  the  Hainbund  is  still  better  known  in 
this  country  than  any  of  the  former  by  the  transjlations  of  Sir 


That  llfU  till-  beirirar  to  tlie  throne, 
AnnnU  both  Mravrn  and  Earth, 

Olvee  an  Klyalum  oi  lu  u«o 
To  all  of  mortal  birth. 

Til  the  true  pantrea,  'tia  plain : 

The  old  nian'a  l>lo<»l  It  Arc*  ; 
It  frl^hunwiy  cacti  arhe  and  pain, 

Aod  hope  and  youth  Inaptrea. 
Long  lire  the  fair  and  bllaaful  land 

That  growa  the  riwy  wine. 
And  long  lire  he  whnae  akklful  hand 

i'laulcd  and  propp  d  the  vine. 

And  erery  pretty  Utile  la«s 

Who  pincked  Ihe  grape  I  ween. 
To  her  a  full  and  hrlmniing  glaas 

I  dedicate  aa  queen  ! 
So  hmg  lire  ererv'  (ierman  bold 

Wbo  aim  hia  I'.hinr  vrinc  drlnka 
So  long  a*  tlie  vlaM  can  bold ; 

Then  down  tu  earth  be  alnka  1 
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Wuller  Scott.  Biirgcr,  the  incidents  of  whose  life  arc  of  1 
most  romantic  descriptiou,  was  in  his  youth  of  very  dissipated 
habits  uittil  somewhat  reclaimed  by  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Boie,  who  made  him  a  contributor  to  the  Muscn  Almanach. 
In  this  he  published  a  well-known  song,  "  ilerr  Uacchas  \A 
ein  braver  mann,"  (Bacchus  is  a  ^lant  fellow,)  which 
resounded  throughout  Germany,  and  became  a  favorite  cluunt 
uf  the  Gottingcn  students.  Ilis  "  Wild  Huntsman  "  and 
"  Leonore  "  may  be  found  in  Scott's  works,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  re-produce  them  here. 

He  married  a  young  lady  named  Dora   ,  although  at 

the  lime  deeply  in  love  with  her  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Tbii 
produced  the  most  baneful  cfTects  upon  the  poet's  happiness 
and  that  of  his  wife.  During  ten  long  years  Molly  the  sister 
lived  in  his  house,  a  constant  cause  of  jealousy  and  misen  to 
Dora,  yet  she  bore  it  all  with  the  calmest  resignation,  until  a 
cousumntion  relieved  her  for  ever  from  the  troubles  of  this 
life.  Shortly  after  her  death  Biirger  married  the  sister  Molly, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  many  sonnets  and  minor  poesu, 
but  lost  her  again  within  a  year  on  giving  birth  to  a  son.  This 
event  threw  him  into  n  dreadful  state  of  despair,  which  to 
relieved  by  a  very  curious  incident.  A  young  Swabiati  lidj, 
named  Eliza,  fell  in  love  with  him  merely  from  perusing  his 
poetry,  and  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Examioer" 
the  following  lines  as  a  challenge  to  the  man  she  adored : — 

Oh  I  BDrger,  Ilurger  I  noble  num. 
W  ho  poun  forth  layn  u  no  on«  can 

8«ve  thoo,  rejilctc  with  (Ire 
And  pwslon,  iernl  me,  to  Impart 
The  tboimbta  thai  flU  nijr  gtowLos  heart . 

Thy  poat'i  lyrs. 

The  verses  continued  in  the  same  strain,  and  thus  con- 
cluded : 


For  ir  >  thonaand  tolton  came 
luulen  with  Kokl— to  prraa  their  Hame. 

AnU  Burger  too  were  there, 
I'd  glre  him  moalwtly  my  hand. 
And  gladly  change  niy  fathertaiiid 

Kor  thcc  i  no  matter  whei«. 


Then  If  again  Indlnml  to  woo, 
8e«k  tboe  a  Swablao  nuMan  traa. 

And  cluMMc  IDC,  I  Iraplore, 
With  German  Kml  and  Swablaa  tralk. 
And  all  ttM  gtmwii  warmtti  «(  ywdlk 

I  Tl  lore  the*  erermnre. 


liiirger's  answer  to  this  was  a  long  letter,  in  which  l«  g»« 
a  full  account  of  his  own  {wccadilloes,  and  warned  the  \<ma£ 
lady  against  deciding  to  marry  him.  She,  however,  ««« 
resolute  ;  they  were  united,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Eliza  began  to  live  in  the  most  cxtravngcnt  style,  beyond  the 
nieaiis  of  her  husband,  and  finally  treated  him  as  he  bad  dotn 
his  first  wife.    A  separation  followed,  which  along  with  a  If 
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soil  braoght  agninst  him  by  his  patron  Coiini  Ulten,  soon 
broogbt  him  to  the  grave.  His  poems,  principully  consisting 
of  lODoeUi  to  Molly,  during  his  lirst  wife  s  lifetime  and  after 
her  death,  have  been  done  into  English  by  vnrious  hands,  and 
nut  be  familiar  to  manv  of  our  rc  iders.  The  following  little 
pim  gives  a  charming  description  of  rural  scenery  : — 


JIT  VILLAGE. 


MriqrlwalMiteaai 
iMBtvbtrtiMa 


AfMMntben. 
WU1«  ygoderllw 

Bm  owrw  MUn  J 
1W»  *a<««T  flpotn. 

TMriwMt  parflniM* 
n*  mmt  cairn  mad 
jaalCT  bdfbt, 

firtha*  I  e*n 

Tbatlnrtirvat 
Whmitaaitnaj  alt, 

My  tVV  IVMl  COL 

WkaN  aim  aad  Ha* 
1Mrtea«ea  mtwiao, 

Aalfemakore 
Tktihadcl  Vore. 

Artlnrlifook 

TOk  aariBariiif  KMUid 
rraa  jraadarnook 

1U  way  ha*  frand, 
Aat  inn  on  dnifiag 

lu  jojroiu  kfinn, 
MM  un  MM  aiOflM 

TMr  ihidawa  dtm. 
ia  In  daar  toon  tain 

lalactiaa  HUl 
IliBOTa,  UM  moantain. 

Iktla^MMkUI. 


Ho*  aimrda  daablDg, 
K«w  dlTlns  low, 

TWrair  llm  taakiiii 
Wlt&ndUnt  (low. 

Okt  illiaMr  I 


M 


laraBaM,! 
nitoair 


Tbe  earliest  dawn 

Uf  ruajr  morn, 
A  wall**  on  twtli. 

WhUc,  nothlDtf  tuatlae. 
Mt  •te|i«  thr  leailt 

Vrjirre  marnlon'i  <tne«i 
The  flowrry  ni4:«il» 

And  iiMtun*  irrrrn 
With  dew  It  iprlnkltiid 

Whcrf  «ri-  ijllttcrinK 

And  de«-<lni{Hi  twinkling. 

And  lilrd*  arc  twittering. 
The  buil  undntwi 

lU  lililden  bloom. 
And  blnnhlng  rtMri 

Shed  rwoot  prrfuntOL 
Tbejr  bioaMm  brti^tn.  lov^ 

Bat  not  more  Lrtxht 
Than  thr  meet  forui,  lova, 

Ur  life,  mr  IlKtit .' 
Aad  BOW  we  ajn'oad 

Onr  frusal  meal. 
Where  o"cr  our  bead 

The  kunhramt  iteal 
Tbroa(h  Icare*  rmhowwltig 

Aad  braschea  ddwariuit. 

Thoa  In  full  mrarara 

Still  tbouiid 
Mirth  and  pteaatm 

lajarfal  ioand. 
Oh!  VBMftilloll 

If  ttne  be  kind 
And  Idlglit  thee  not. 

Bat  Imtc  my  lalnd 
Uataintad  atlli 

And  ftrm  my  will. 
Hot  ehanc*  the  form 

And  heart  ao  warm, 
Tbaaferton*  ae 

To  Saat  or  Wett, 
ThTfMUkaatOTr 

Ai  thon  d«n3"»l  be»t 
I  (till  ihan 

Fran  aory  clear. 
Aad  Aictby  praUe, 

l^vWatadaar  1 


I 


which 
op- 


Tbe  Hainbund  produced  another  Bchool  of  poets 
bid  fair  to  carry  the  German  taste  into  an  extreme 
posite  to  that  of  Voss,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  into  whose  era 
we  are  now  arriving,  the  romantic  as  opponed  to  the  cla^ical 
school.   These  were  the  two  Schlegels,  Tieck,  dc  la  Mottc 
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Fouqu^,  Xovalis,  and  Scliulze,  who  revived  the  tajtc  for  oU 
Gothic  manners,  chivalrous  poems,  and  a  despisal  of  ik 
unities  in  composition.  The  taste  of  the  old  school  iu  Gothic 
architecture,  and  paintings  of  the  mi<l(ile  ages,  was  renewed; 
old  cathedrals  crumbling  to  ruins  were  repaired,  and  the  vorb 
of  Hemmling  aud  Lucas  Cranach  were  drawn  forth  from 
obscurity.  The  two  first,  William  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  ut 
more  celebrated  as  philologists  and  critics  than  as  poets. 
William  wrote  at  Jena  in  a  periodical  called  the  "  Horeji,'' 
afterwards  lectured  at  Berlin,  accompanied  Madame  de  Suel 
to  Coppet  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  finally  ended  his  ciireer  »t 
Vienna.  His  works  on  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature"  are 
well  known  in  this  country  ;  not  so  his  transition  of  Shake- 
speare, which  is  the  most  perfect  in  German,  rendering  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  our  great  dramatist  in  a  very  accurate 
manner.  He  did  not  finish  it  completely.  Ticck  undertook 
the  remainder  with  an  equal  degree  of  success.  Frederick 
Schlegel  was  intended  for  a  commercial  life,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  philosophic  Jew  MendeUohn,  tod 
became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  followed 
the  Archduke  Charles  in  his  campaign  of  1800,  and  vts 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  in  1829.  His  work  "  On  the  Wisdom 
and  Language  of  the  Indians  "  and  his  "  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature"  will  render  him  famous  to  all  »gts 
as  a  critic ;  but  he  attempted  poems,  particularly  one  called 
"  Lucinde,"  which  were  complete  failures,  from  want  of  passion 
or  imagination.  He  supported,  however,  very  strenuooslj  the 
school  of  romance,  and  wrote  down  the  strictness  of  classicaditj. 

The  followers  of  the  Romanticists  did  not  long  ob?crre 
moderation  in  their  principles  or  ideas.  They  fell  into  the 
most  grievous  absurdities,  producing  the  most  extraragint 
romances  and  elFusions,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  tree 
poetic  feeling  in  Germany.  This  was  very  much  owiiie  to  the 
writings  of  'lieck,  who  though  he  did  not  himself  wander  Terr 
far  into  the  regions  of  wild  fancy,  yet  his  influence  led  m»nj 
others  who  were  not  able  to  restrain  their  iraaginationa.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  rope-niaker,  but  from  the  early  perosil 
of  "Gofz  von  lierlichingen"aud  Schiller's  "Robbers"  he  workeo 
up  his  mind  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  At  the  l*oive^ 
sities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen,  he  studied  very  vigorouslj, 
translating  whde  at  the  latter  Shakespeare's  Tempest  and  other 
plays,  and  writing  a  variety  of  novels.    He  threw  himself  into 
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Ihe  injJtic  philoMiphy  of  B^ihme,  Kant,  Fichtc  and  Sclielling, 
for  «  time,  onlv  to  abandon  altogetlicr  as  ridiculous  the 
doctrines  uf  tran^endentali.oin.  He  vi.oited  London  in  ISlO, 
paung  the  greatest  reverence  for  every  romiiiiscence  of 
Sliake<peare, and diedat  Berlin  in  1843.  .llis  *' Voiksmiirchen" 
or  Popular  Tales,  and  *'  N'ovellen,"  are  his  principal  claims  (o 
ctlebnly.  Tlwy  are  pretty  well  known  here  by  Carlvle's 
transljl  ions. 

Xuvalis  was  one  of  those  strange  minds,  wlio  now  an<]  tiien 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  whom  it  is  very  dilli- 
cult  to  pronounce  whether  a  strain  of  madness  does  not  run 
through  their  colnpo^ition.  He  united  au  extraordinary  re- 
ligious fervour  and  desire  to  fathom  tho  attributes  of  the  Kler- 
nal,  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  a  wild  species  of  mysticism, 
which  cau5ed  hira  to  be  nearFy  idolized  by  his  youthful  cou- 
teuiporaries,  with  a  fantastic  imagination  bordering  on  extra- 
Taj,'anre.  fie  fell  in  love  with  a  young  l.idy  of^lhirteen,  who 
dird  ni  his  arms  from  consumption,  and  he  died  himself  almost 
in  the  arms  of  another  young  lady,  his  affianced  bride,  at  the 
Mrly  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  His  "  Henry  von  Ofterdingen," 
"  Aphorisms"  and  other  pieces  carry  romanticism  to  a  most 
iQcomprehcnsible  extent. 

The  author  of "  Undine,"  so  familiar  w  ith  all  readt-rs  of 
liiemture  in  tlii*  country,  De  la  Motte  Fouqud,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  associates  of  tliu  llainuund,  and 
contributed  much  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  romantic 
school.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the  fairy  prose  po.*ra  above 
mentioned  ;  but  he  has  also  left  many  miner  pieces  i>fconsider- 
»ble  excellence.  Schiilze  was  of  another  order  of  mind  ;  his 
ballads  and  songs  are  still  very  popular.  He  commenced  when 
otily  eighteen  "  Psyche,"  which  displays  a  fcrlde  and  lively 
imafilination,  but  is  spoiled  by  dilfuseness  and  affectation.  In 
IHII,  he  commenced  another  poem  "  Cecilia,"  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  liberation  in  when  he  joined  the 
nsing  of  his  couutryraeu.  He  composed  several  martial  songs, 
•hich  roused  his  fellow  patriots.  Amongst  them  is  ODe  very 
»ell  rendered  as  follows  by  Mme.  Pontes  : — 

THI  BLACK  J  AGEl:. 
What  to  gtMoilag  to  ipi:ijr     biuh  anil  on  bne, 
^WhM  to  Mabu  in  iire«>wooil  ao  btlght, 

faith  from  thr  «  Mid  Id  (ucIi  galUnt  irrmy, 
who  arc  nuhbig  from  muunialn  andhrtght  ? 
Tla  U>o  Jtgm !  on,  oo  In  a  tomot  we  Bow, 

And  niab  to  tb«  comtait  ud  pouooo  ua  (be  (<m. 
T«  hBtU«,  to  Tiefry— to  trlamph  we  gu. 
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W«  oiime  froio  tbe  Uarti  and  111  (orrtti  to  oM, 

Full  lliey  tell  ux,  of  (jlltterliig  iturr  , 
But  what  do  wc  ran  nr  for  (ilrvr  or  irolil  f 

Give  ui  frceJocn— wi>  Mk  for  no  mure  ! 
To  otlirr*  w«  ]e»\e  It— more  noMy  w«  ■ 

\\  k  (lull  uur  biifht  annour,  uur  cuiraw  of  >t«el ; 
For  111  upon  c«rlli  the  iwynl  uiily  Im*  worth, 

Aud  Wc  care  fur  nougtit  Mro  our  fatlicrUnd  •  *«•)  I 

To  drink  and  to  lor*  and  In  lorcd  ba«  ita  damn* ; 

In  the  thbile  II  i>  plt  U'int  lo  drratn  ; 
But  nnHcr  tn  ru«h  'mid  I'lf  Imttlc'i  alaim*, 

V^'iicQ  tbe  iword  ami  tlic  liayonci  gleam. 
Lore'ii  lorrh  In  not  l<riKliI«r  than  glor^'*  pioud  hoe. 

And  wlier*  tltouaaiHU  arc  alreplnir,  why  we  may  ilecp  too; 
A*  hern«fi  wc  II  fall  lu-atli  the  iwunl  or  (he  l>.ll. 

And  iwnr  forth  our  lirart  a  Unod  «o  gallant  aad  traa. 

Fnll  nft  in  the  darknrtt.  In  forert  and  ^len. 

Or  hiKh  on  the  Monn-livaten  rurit, 
Wr  hiitr  lliuen  d  to  track  the  fierce  wolf  to  hii  iea. 

Nor  dreaded  the  harrleine°>  nbork. 
And  MOW  ttiv  tt  ii:1it  sut)&liii>ii  1«  ^treamin^  ab^ive  oa; 
I    •  Wc  c*  Ut  drfiMiil  all  we  love  !  all  who  lore  iia  ' 

Be  It  battle  or  duiac— lii  the  ciietny's  (ace — 

To  lu  tt  li  one ;  fbr  no  peril  can  ii>ore  lu. 

Sc!)u!ze  entered  a  battalion  of  Jiigers  as  a  volunteer  in  ISU, 
and  entered  lljiinl^urg  with  his  corps  when  I'avoust  evacuated 
that  town,  oo  tlic  reverse  of  fortune  of  the  Trench  emperor. 
When  peace  ensued  he  returned  to  the  coniiwsitiou  of  liis 
**  Cecilia,"  a  story  founded  on  the  introduction  of  Citristiaiiitj 
among  th<;  ritea  and  paganism  of  the  Oilin  Theology.  Tiie 
wife  of  a  Northern  Monarch  has  sccreily  embraced  Uie  new 
religion.  An  angel  is  se:it  down  from  heaven  to  watch  over 
her  and  her  twin  children,  and  presents  her  with  a  rose  of 
gems,  on  the  possession  of  which  depends  their  safety.  Affilj 
sorceress,  representing  the  ancient  superstition,  contrives  to 
possess  herself  of  the  Hower,  and  the  inosl  horrible  inisfortuDCi 
overwhelm  the  unfortunate  princess.  This  plot  and  the  heroic 
actions  of  a  son  of  the  queen  carry  the  poem  through  teu  very 
poetic,  but  somewhat  wearisome  caiitos,  any  extract  from  »hic!i 
woulil  be  too  lengthy  for  these  pages.  Aiiuther  poem,  tbe 
"  Enchanted  Uosc,"  for  which  he  gained  a  prize  at  Lcipsic,  i« 
in  a  lighter  and  gayer  style,  but  wamlers  oil' into  the  moit  re- 
mote regions  of  fniry  land.  He  died  of  the  same  diseases 
Novalis,  ;iiiil  very  nearly  at  the  same  age. 

Mme.  Pontes  has  left  out  of  her  record  of  German  poets 
the  most  remarkable  names  of  the  series,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
partly  because  they  have  been  so  ably  written  upon  by  other 
authors  before,  and  also  because  she  seetus  to  intend  to  dedi- 
cate a  separate  volume  to  an  r.\aniii;alion  of  their  lives  and 
works.    Tiiis  uili  be  an  arduous  task,  when  wc  consider  that 
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jomf  of  the  first  literarj  men  of  our  own  age  liavp  alrrady 
warlf  completed  the  same  labour.  We  do  not  mean  either 
for  the  same  reason  to  dwell  much  on  their  history,  except  so 
far  as  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  German  poetr».  Tlieir 
merits  are  principally  founded  on  their  dramatic  prnducfiono, 
altliouffh  many  minor  pieces  hiive  issued  from  their  jjcns,  c?pe- 
cwlly  from  that  of  Schiller. 

Goethe  cannot  be  said  to  belong  strictly,  either  to  the  piirely 
chiMic  or  parely  romantic,  but  he  is  decidedly  very  much  in 
favoar  of  the  classical.  He  may  be  called  the  Sopliocles  of 
Germany  ;  yet  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Fauvt,"  must  beclaised 
among  the  productions  of  the  opposite  school.  He  was  born 
at  Frankfort  in  1749,  and  studied  law  at  Leipsic.  He  esta- 
blished himself  at  Wetzlar,  where  he  practised,  and  there  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  fell  under 

r  bis  notice.  They  were  formed  into  a  species  of  novel,  which 
produced  an  immense  impression  in  (icrmany  at  the  time. 
The  attention  of  the  young  Duke  of  Weiimir  was  called  to  the 
nthor,  who  became  shortly  after  Priv^-Councillor,  and  accom- 
panied the  duke  on  a  journey  into  Switzerland.  In  17H2,  he 
obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  visited  Italy  in  1786,  and  on  his 
return  established  himself  at  Weimar,  where  Wieland,  Schiller, 
infl  a  host  of  other  celebrated  men,  combined  to  ndoni  what 

I  BHght  be  then  CiilM  the  Alliens  of  Germany.  He  made  a 
second  voyage  into  Italy  in  17Hy,  and  then  acrepled  tlie  post 
ofJirectorof  the  Theatre  at  Weimar.  His  productions  were 
not  confined  to  dramas,  p)elry  or  novels,  but  extetuled  to  vari- 
ons  subjects  of  natural  science,  the  metamorphoses  of  plants, 
theories  of  colours,  and  many  principh-s  of  optics.  During 
Nipoleon's  sojourn  at  Krfurth  in  18U7,  he  shewed  great  con- 
sderation  for  the  poet,  who  seems  not  to  have  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  condescension,  as  he  kept  himself  altogetlier  aloof  in 
the  great  national  struggle  against  Franee,  a  main  subject  of 
accusation  against  him  by  hia  fellow-coanlrymen.  His  oidy 
son,  the  almost  only  remaining  link  of  friendship  or  family 
*bich  held  him  to  life,  died  at  Rome  in  1830.  This  had  a 
trnng  effect  on  him,  and  he  departed  in  the  year  IH!J2  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  isolation.  His  ashes  rest  near  thow 
o^two  of  his  greatest  friends,  (!liarles  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  his  rival  Schiller. 

His  two  earliest  works  were,  "  Gotz  von  Herlichingen"  and 
tli«"Sorrowa  of  Werter."    They  productd  an  iu.meuse  intlu- 
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eitce  on  the  cliarnclcr  of  literature  al  the  time,  the  first  leading 
it  toward?  fxlri'ine  romnnce,  and  tlie  wcoiid  to  M-ritimcntalisto. 
One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  earliest  efTurts  wa>  a  translation  of 
the  first ;  it  very  probably  gave  rise  in  his  mind  to  the  ideas  of 
Murinioii  and  the  Lady  of  the  i^ke.  The  "  A  i)prenlice>hif» 
of  WiUuIni  Mcisfer,",  written  some  twenh  vear*  after,  mnv  be 
rcgardt'd  as  a  truer  index  of  the  j>()et'8  character.  It  was 
liruM^ht  out  ut  a  i^econd  and  sounder  period  of  his  life,  and  was 
marked  out  with  due  forethought  during  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  years.  Concerning  this  work  Carlyle  has  the  following 
remarkable  pa$.«nge. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  softness  the  scepticism  of 
J.irno,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Werner,  the  reposing  polished 
manhood  of  Lollinrio  and  the  uncle,  the  unearthly  enthu.siasm 
of  the  harper,  the  gay  anfmal  vivacity  of  Philina,  the  mystic, 
ethereal,  almost  spiritual  nature  of  Mignon,  are  blended  toge- 
Iher  in  this  work;  how  ju&tice  is  done  to  each,  how  each 
lives  freely  in  his  proper  element,  in  bis  proper  furiu  ;  and 
how  as  Willielm  himself,  the  mild  hearted,  all-hoping,  all-be- 
lieving Willielm,  struggles  forward  towards  bis  world  of  art, 
through  the^e  curiously  complected  influences,  all  this  uuitfs 
itM-lf  into  a  niultiiurious,  yet  so  harmonious  whole,  as  into  a 
clear  poetic  mirror,  where  man's  life  and  busiii&^s  in  this  age, 
his  passions  and  |)ur|)ose5,  the  highest  equally  with  the  lonest, 
are  imaged  back  to  us  in  beautiful  significance." 

It  is  iiupos.>-ible  in  this  limited  space  to  give  a  complete  idea 
of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  the  German  poets.  They  have 
been  so  often  criticized  and  translated  by  various  bands  iu  ibis 
country,  that  anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Gennan 
literature,  must  iiave  some  idea  of  the  immense  field  of  imagi- 
nation over  which  he  ringed,  and  tiie  influence  he  possessed  on 
the  spirit  of  his  age  ;  his  period  of  triumph  ekteuds  from  that 
of  Lessiiig  down  to  our  time;  his  elTect  on  letters  iu  his  native 
land  was  somewhat  opposed  to  the  free  national  boldness  and 
in(l(  peiuience  of  Leasing.  It  is  strange  that  in  those  among 
his  works,  which  are  the  most  novel  and  striking,  bis  WiUu-lui 
Mcisler,Werter,  Faust,nnd  Fact  and  Fiction  concerning  niy  Life, 
the  principal  inlerest  is  concentrated  on  facts  relating  lo  hu 
own  actions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  self  portraiture.  Faust 
is  undoubtedly  his  greatest  poem,  and  also  the  greatest  refltct- 
ion  of  himself,  in  wliicb  his  dei  pest  feehngs  and  views  of  the 
world  are  depicted  in  various  characters.    \\  e  would  recommcd 
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Dr.  Anster's  translation  to  our  readers,  m  one  which  gives  the 
most  faithful  idea  of  fhe  original.  It  has  not  bfen  hitlicrto  i\l 
all  sufficiently  appreciated  in  lliis  rountry. 

Goethe  had  a  very  stronij  incLnotion  for  ."upportint,'  the 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  his  ape,  and  also  fur  repinlms  as 
nought  the  necessity  for  observing  a  strictness  of  morality 
among  his  female  clinrncters.  There  are  very  few  of  his  pieces 
«hich  on  that  account  have  not  nn  injurious  etFect  upon  (ho 
mind  of  youth.  By  this  means  he  has  gained  a  ^'ri*«t  ascen- 
dancy over  the  feelings  and  lasles  of  the  rising  generntion  in 
«he  fatherland.  His  great  excellence  consists  in  ihe  supre- 
macy of  talent  which  he  dis|»l;iys,  independent  of  the  subjt-ct 
treated  by  him,  in  representing,  adorning  and  delivering  his 
scenes  and  feelings.  Menzcl  says  of  him  Goethe  is  alto- 
l^llier  a  practical  poet.  He  is  in  his  works  what  the  Kjiglish 
are  in  their  manufacturies,  extremely  si  mple,  neat,  convenu-nt, 
\et  withal  durable.  He  has  done  in  German  literature  w  hai 
Wedgewood  did  among  English  artists."  It  must  however  l}u 
admitted  that  many  of  the  poet's  characters  arc  not  of  that 
description  which  ought  to  be  made  examples  worthy  of  imi- 
tations; there  are  many  of  th^in  weak  and  dishonorable,  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  magnificeiice  of  composition  wliich  is 
thrown  about  theru.  His  licauty  of  language  and  eupliony  of 
verse  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
Kvcral  of  his  works  in  the  entire,  their  influence,  object  and 
tendency  seems  to  be  completely  unworthy  of  the  form  in  which 
tlicv  are  set.  Each  part  is  conceived  with  great  spirit  and  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  but  combines  to  form  a  dangerous  compound. 

The  secret  of  his  popularity  among  his  fcllow-coanii  unen  is 
this,  that  he  wrote  to  describe  modern  society,  its  external 
propriety,  politeness  of  fashion,  and  social  refinement.  There- 
fore he  reigned  supreme  in  his  period.  He  is  chiefly  remark- 
able however  for  his  difference  of  stjles,  and  the  manner  in 
*liith  he  succeeded  in  producing  pieces  very  mucii  reseinb'.in^ 
the  works  of  other  authors  in  different  forms  of  letter*  and 
language.  His  "  Werter"  has  been  regnrdcd  a«  approuching 
K/>as*eau's  Nonrelle  Ileloiae  in  visionary  senlimentidism  ;  Ins 
aiiuor  comedies  copy  considerably  Molierc  and  li<Mum.irch.iis  ; 
Ittt  tragedies  are  formed  very  much  on  the  model  of  Sliakespeurc 
and  Leasing;  his  l)rics  imitate  the  old  pupuldr  song",  and  .ire 
»ubjccl  ver)'  mucli  to  tlie  influence  of  Herder.  In  his  other 
coonKMilioiis  he  is  original  because  he  holds  himself  forward  as  the 
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mode].  But  he  endeavoured  also  to  mix  up  all  the  ta.'-tes  of 
difiereni  aI^es  and  countries,  Grecian,  Roman,  classical,  ruinau- 
tic,  Chinese,  French,  Indian,  Christian  and  Heathen  in  uite 
heterogeneous  wliolc.  This  produces  such  s  da«hing  of 
elements,  that  the  charm  uf  xiwty  and  the  force  of  poetry  is 
lost,  and  a  modern  tasteless  style,  wiibout  eathusiasni  or  taiicj 
has  been  the  consequence. 

Tile  drama  in  Germany  had  been  freed  by  Leasing  from  the 
servile  imitation,  which  his  predecessors  had  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  stage.  It  had  been  relieved  from  the 
strict  rules  of  the  unities,  and  allowed  to  range  freely  into  tbe 
realms  of  imagination.  The  other  extreme  was  very  soon  after- 
wards reached  ;  all  sorts  of  extravagancies  and  absurdities  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  whose  dignity  was  often  outraged  by 
scencii  of  low  life,  and  vulgar  reprosonlations.  lu  this  state  uf 
corruption  Goethe  found  it  ;  lie  undertook  to  remedy  the 
defects  and  to  exalt  the  national  theatre.  His  "  Goelz  von 
l^erlicliingeu,"  a  drama  of  the  ICth  century  in  the  lime  uf 
Maximilian,  a  picture  of  true  chivalrous  mauner  and  nobility, 
had  a  strong  ctlect  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  age  ;  "  Egmoiit" 
had  a  like  tendency.  To  bring  back  the  spirit  of  the  period 
from  the  extrnvagances  of  romanticism  he  composed  the 
"  Iphigenie  en  Taunide,"  a  tragedy  of  the  purest  clossicalily. 
Herein  consists  his  great  superiority  over  the  compositions  uf 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  who  surpass  him  iu  other  pieces  uf 
modern  subjects,  such  as  "  The  Death  of  RoUa"  of  tbe  former 
and  the  '*  Robbers"  of  the  latter.  Goethe's  pieces  intended  for 
the  .«tagc  uru  not  in  fact  of  nearly  as  great  an  excellence  as 
those  which  cannot  be  represented.  The  bounds  which  were 
put  to  I  he  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  one  ca-«e  seem  to  liave 
weighed  on  and  deprcsed  them  much  below  those  of  iiit'enur 
minds.  (Jnc  of  his  strangest  productions  is  the  "  Natural 
Daugli<er,"  in  whicli  the  personages  are  designated  under 
general  names  such  as  the  king,  the  father,  daughter  &c.  with- 
out any  personal  appellation.  "  Faiut,"  hia  masterpiece,  may 
be  said  to  contain  within  itself  every  sjwcies  of  poetry,  dramatic, 
lyric,  romantic  &c. ;  tiio  variety  of  its  subjeclb  is  endlcs  but  its 
moral  is  bud,  and  as  has  been  before  said  a  sneering  contempt 
lor  female  virtue,  reigns  throughout  it.  This  is  the  mmo 
evil  teiideucy  of  Goethe's  puent:*. 

Schiller  in  his  youth  had  been  destined  fur  tbe  church,  but 
his  ideas  were  turned  from  it  by  some  theatrical  represeutatiun, 
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wbich  produced  a  prodisiuuit  elTect  on  him.  Tie  afterwanla 
attempted  the  military  life  nnd  the  study  of  the  law  with  li  e 
same  effect.  The  works  of  Klopstock,  Goc-the  nnd  liCSfiiii.', 
had  at  tbia  time  somewhnt  punlicd  the  ta^tc  of  (iermaiiy  in 
li:erature.  lie  commenced  Ids  career  of  letters  in  the  Univer- 
«lj  of  Jitutlgard,  where  lie  nlso  took  n  nictlicid  dt  sfrce  and 
jiiewed  a  great  taste  for  tlic  study  of  pliyscholo^y.  In  17S1, 
he  published  liia  "  Robbers,"  tiie  electricdl  elicct  of  wiiich 
rang  throughout  Germany.  This  is  one  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able dramas  in  the  language.  The  rapidity  of  the  dialogue,  tiie 
horror  of  the  .«cenes,  the  dreadful  character  of  the  hero,  raised 
the  eicitcment  of  I  he  piece  to  the  highest  pitch.  Hut  there 
are  raany  defects  in  it, — improbable  situations,  confusiion  of 
wenes,  extravagant  often  gross  langu:)gc,  an«l  manners  of  liio 
figbteeiith  carried  into  the  10th  century.  The  moral  tciideticy 
of  the  pi*;ce  was  so  bad  that  it  was  forbidden  in  many  of  the 
*tatM  in  Germany.  liis  "  Conspiracy  of  Tiesco"  and  "  Love 
>nd  Intrigue,"  arc  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections,  and  do 
not  the  s«ame  stirring  interest  as  the  former  tragedy. 

At  Dresden  he  wrote  "  Don  Carlos,"  and  made  thcacquaint.mce 
bfWieland,  Goethe  and  others  at  Weimar,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  history.  Shortly  after 
appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Netherlands" 
and  many  historical  treatises.  He  married  in  17^^*0  a  .Mile, 
lie  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  Knduistndt,  and  the 
«ine  year  brought  out  his  "History  of  the  Tiiirty  Years'  \V;ir,'' 
wliicli  has  more  8coj)c,  development,  description  and  freedom 
t  iaii  bis  former  work.  He  received  pensions  from  the  here- 
ditary prince  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  wliich 
ftabled  him  to  carry  on  his  literary  labors  without  interruption. 
The  Duke  of  Weim.ir  nlso  fnvoreil  and  supported  him,  he 
WBiDienced  tlie  drama  of  Wnllenstein  in  1792,  and  published 
the  magaziue,  called,"  die  Horen"  "  The  Hours''  in  1795.  and 
a  iene«  of  epigrammatic  distichs  in  common  wilh  Goethe  in 
the  *' Musen  Almanack'*  of  174)7.  His  constant  stuily  and 
*eaLiic»s  of  constitution  brought  on  a  diseast;  of  the  clier-t 
«hicii  never  was  entirely  cured.  This  prevented  liim  from 
fullowing  up  his  writings  as  he  desired.  Many  princes  and 
»Utfa  endeavoured  to  »ecure  his  presence,  but  the  Duke  t)f 
\\eimar  who  obtained  for  him  patents  of  nobility  and  lucralivo 
office*  filed  him  at  hi?  capital,  where  he  enjoyed  tlie  society  of 
1m  friend  Goethe,  and  an  opiiorlunity  uf  suiKrinteniiiiig  the 
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theatre  there.  His  last  piices  were  f«)r  the  stflce,  "  Marf 
Queen  of  Scots,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  William  Tell,"  and  tl.e 
"  Uride  of  Mesina."  lie  expired  in  IbOb  in  tlie  46tli  vear  of 
his  age  of  h  malignant  fever. 

Sdiiller  is  accused  of  having  given  to  his  plays  a  romantic 
conrsrne!<s,  which  does  not  distingnisli  between  the  elegoiice  of 
literature  and  of  common  life.  But  it  must  be  said  of  him, 
thill  he  reprejcnted  notlting  but  great  and  noble  characters, 
that  the  dignity  of  his  pieces  is  well  austaiiied,  without  the  im- 
moral tendency  of  Goethe's  writing,  or  the  mysticism  of  Kotze- 
bue  aral  Werner.  Schiller  was  more  popular  with  tlie  lower 
cl.isse!»,  Goethe  with  the  higher,  because  the  first  delineated 
the  true  German  character  from  its  originals,  the  latter  only 
from  an  ideal  perfection  of  aristocracy  and  fashion.  The  minor 
poetry  of  Schiller  is  also  full  of  a  youthful,  energetic  «pinl, 
which  purilied  and  invigorated  the  taste  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. There  are  so  many,  and  so  good  translations  from  liis 
works,  that  it  wouhl  be  waste  of  space  to  give  any  of  them 
here.  They  contain  so  mOch  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  that 
they  work  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  opposing  everything 
evil  and  commonplace.  His  ideal  characters  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  purity,  nobleness,  and  the  fire  of  pas- 
sion which  they  contain.  Schiller  may  be  called  the  Euripides 
of  the  German  drama.  He  is  not  so  varied,  so  vast  iu  bis 
conceptions,  or  so  striking  in  his  characters  as  Goethe,  bot 
the  genero.'sity  and  nobleness  of  his  own  soul  pervades  all  hi* 
productions,  and  engender  an  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  liberty 
und  greatness  in  his  re.iders  and  audience. 

During  nearly  u  period  of  fifty  years  the  popularity  of  these 
two  great  dramatists,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  a  much  inferior  writer  Kotzebue.  ]Iis  merits  were  at  one 
time  most  ridiculouslv 'exaggerated,  und  since  have  been  as  un- 
justly depreciat^'d.  5ldiiy  of  his  pieces  are  certainly  open  to 
the  charge  of  frivolity  and  tediousness,  but  it  must  be  also 
allowed  that  they  possess  several  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  The  greater  number  of  them,  "The  Two  Brotherj," 
"Misanthropy  and  llepentance,"  "The  Hussites,"  "The 
Death  of  itolla,  or  Pizarro,"  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages,  so  that  it  is  unneceSAary  to  do  more  tlian 
allude  to  them  here.  His  greatest  faults  are  these,  a  morbid 
sensibility  and  straining  after  effect,  not  sutBcient  attention  to 
the  tnorals,  manner's,  and  national  characters  of  his  persuiiagcs, 
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but  I  lively  int«mt  pfrvades  all  his  pieces,  and  has  made  tliem 
be  very  popular  wherever  they  have  been  represented. 

itomanticism  had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  drama, 
«s  well  as  opon  lyric  poetry  in  Germany.  It  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  exaggerated  and  absurd  style  of  performance,  full  of 
strong  and  exciting  incidents  mixed  up  with  mysterious*  and 
»a[)ernatural  horrors  scarcely  6t  for  the  stage.  Tlie  principal 
luthors  of  this  style  were  Mtlllner,  Werner,  (jrillparzer,  and 
Kleist.  The  fir*t  bt-gan  his  can-er  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
bj  rivalhng  his  elder  brother  for  the  hand  of  a  young  huiy, 
3pin»t  the  will  of  his  own  mother.  It  was  not  until  the  bro- 
tliff  and  mother  died,  that  he  obtained  the  accomplishment  of 
hii  wishes.  This  however  did  not  give  him  continued  happi- 
ness. His  wife  was  more  inclined  to  dance,  than  to  listen  to 
li»  verses  or  enjoy  his  conversation,  so  that  the  union  turned 
oat  to  be  anything  but  well  assorted.  In  18l;J  he  brought 
oat  a  dramatic  poem,  "  Schuld,"  (Crime,)  in  which  there  is 
great  melody  ot  verse  and  vivid  imagery,  but  the  extrnvnirnnt 
idfiof  a  presiding  fate,  or  overpowering  destiny,  something 
like  tbe  "  Deus  ex  Machine "  of  the  Greek  trngedies,  n-igns 
tlmmghout  the  action.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  feartul  prophecy,  by  which  tlie  hero  kills  ins 
brother;  then  torn  with  remorse  destroys  him^elt,  which  ex- 
imple  the  heroine  imitates,  producing  a  horrible  fascination  on 
iliemiud  of  the  reader.  The  reputation  of  this  druma  was  ?o 
gmt,  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  it  played 
before  her,  and  presented  the  author  with  a  diamond  ring  in 
token  of  her  admiration.  Miillner  did  not  long  survive  the 
breach  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  he  died  rather  suddenly  in 
tbe  year  1829. 

After  Schiller  and  Goethe,  no  man's  plays  have  been  so  po- 
p«lif  ill  Germany,  a"»  those  of  Werner.  His  life  was  onu  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  beginning  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
insane  mother.  He  married  three  wives,  the  two  first  of  which 
ue altogether  lost  sight  of;  the  third  a  Polish  girl  named 
ilana,  was  ubliged  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
bis  extravagance  and  licentiousness,  but  strange  to  say,  she 
lud  lier  second  husband  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him 
for  B  long  period  afterwards.  lie  also  was  a  companion  of 
Mbk.  deSlael  at  Coppel,  along  with  Schlegel,  Chnmisso,  &c. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  Koine,  joined  the  llomiin  Catholic  Church, 
•tudied  Theology,  was  made  priest  at  Aschaflenburg,  and  for 
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:t  series  of  years  preaclied  tu  admiring  audiences  in  Vienna, 
As  nn  autlior  he  Ins  tiliovi  n  ureal  boldness  and  richness  of  fancj, 
strong  and  abundiitit  fluency  of  liin<{UAi;e,  kindness  of  feeling, 
and  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent,  lie  ha$  certainly 
some  confusion  of  thought,  mingling  the  romantic  with  ths 
real,  a  coiifuHon  of  the  oiT^pring  of  iinngination  with  the  facts 
of  everyday  life.  His  drama  •'Luther,"  was  hailed  tbrougb 
Germany  with  a  hurst  of  enthusiasm,  nliliough  the  charscters 
are  too  ideal  and  fantastic.  "  Attihi  "  is  nul  so  murh  d:irk- 
cncd  by  mysticism,  the  personages  a|)proHch  nearer  to  those  of 
actual  history.  It  is  founded  on  the  tale  of  Ilildtguiida, 
Allila's  last  wife,  whose  father  and  brothers  he  had  caused  to 
be  murdered.  lie  then  forced  the  maiden  to  become  his  wife, 
but  the  next  morning  the  conqueror  was  found  weltering  in 
his  blood,  his  bride  seated  beside  his  bed,  bathed  in  tears  and 
wrapt  in  her  long  veil.  The  "  ^'Jlh  of  February,*'  the  most 
striking  and  popular  of  Werner's  dramas,  is  constructed  rrom 
very  simple  but  horriblo  matcriuls.  The  sccno  is  loid  in  nn 
Alpine  cottage  between  the  colter,  his  wife,  and  his  son.  Tf»e 
old  man  had  slain  his  father  in  his  youth,  and  the  curse  uf 
Cain  followed  him.  His  own  son  slew  his  young  sister,  then 
fled  into  foreign  service,  and  now  returns  to  his  father's  rouf 
without  being  recognised.  The  father,  who  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  murdering  strangers  under  his  roof,  stabs  his  son  while 
asleep  for  some  gold  he  carried  about  him,  and  learru  from  his 
dying  lips  the  relationship  which  exists  between  then.  Tl»e 
plot  and  incidents  are  of  the  most  distressing  character,  height- 
ened very  much  by  the  situation  and  mode  of  life  of  the  per- 
sonages who  enact  it. 

Another  member  of  the  romantic  school  of  a  visionari', 
though  powerful  mind,  was  Kleibt.  lie  began  his  career  in 
the  army,  then  studied  at  Frankfort  fur  a  professorship,  tbeo 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  endeavour  to  advance  himself  in  life,  lie 
met  successively  with  two  young  ladies,  who  returned  bis  af- 
fection, but  his  wayuard  and  extravagant  procrastination  niiil 
absurd  ideas  about  domestic  happiness,  compelled  them  to  give 
up  their  engagements  with  him.  lie  met  VVieland's  sou  in 
Switzerland,  through  whom  he  obtained  an  intimacy  with  the 
fotlier,  and  afterwards  with  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  Konigs- 
berg  where  he  settlid  for  some  time  he  composed  several  taWs, 
and  dramas,  the  "  Schrotrenstein  Family,"  in  winch  two  fathcn 
kill  their  own  children, and  a  comedy,  "  The  Broken  Jug,"on»c- 
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count  of  the  failure  of  which  at  Weimar  he  challengrtl  Goet  be, 
under  »Loi!«  direction  it  had  been  broaght  out.  lii  1^U7  he 
wu  irre5ted  bv  the  French  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  as  a  spy,  an  J 
Kot  to  lort  de  Joux  and  afterwarda  tu  Chalons-sur-Seine. 
Be  afterwards  settled  at  Dresden,  where  ho  produced  liis 
"  Katchen  von  Ueilbunn,"  and  "  Prince  of  Uomburg,"  the 
trtl  a  drama  of  the  middle  ages,  the  second  dating  in  the  SO 
^can  war.    The  crowning  tragedy  of  hi*  life  arose  from  his 

k  iDtimacj  with  a  young  lady,  Uenrictla   ,  who  imagined 

r  that  she  lud  some  incurable  disease,  which  preyed  on  her 
Bind.  This  proHiiced  a  morbid  melanchoiy,  cjiimiug  in  with 
tlie  temper  of  tlic  [>oet,  and  ending  in  the  following  dreadful 
scene  as  related  by  Mme.  de  Pontes  : — 

Kl«i«t  pa5»ion.'iteI_v  ConA  of  mu*ie,  and  Henrietta  had  a  voica 
•(  umsual  power  and  sweetness.  One  daj  wb«n  the  had  song  mora 
oekaotingly  than  usual,  Kleist  exclaimed :  *'  That  ii  beautiful 
mragb  to  sboot  one's  self  for."  "  SchSn  turn  TudUchieiien."  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  made  no  reply.  Some  little  time  after- 
•irdf  the  enquired  if  he  remembered  a  proinisp  he  had  made  to 
md«r  her  a  great  service  if  she  desired  it?  He  replied  in  the 
sflrmative.  "  Well  then, ~  she  exclaimed  impetuously,''  fultil  it  now. 
K^ll  me  :  my  suflTerings  render  life  inauppor table.  But  no,  you  will 
BoL  There  are  no  more  men  of  honour  on  earth."  "  You  are  mis- 
tikrn,"  replied  Kleist,  "lam  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  do  as  1 
kare  uid." 

•  ••••••• 

Ererytbin}^  waa  arranged  iMtween  the  unhappy  pair  with  a  calm* 
MS,  a  deliberation  which  would  make  us  duubt  the  fact  of  the 
mmity  which  darkened  the  intellects  of  both,  did  we  not  know  that 
Bidn***,  too,  has  its  method.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Novcm- 
Wt,  1811,  they  set  off  together  from  Berlin,  without,  it  seems. 
ittractini(  any  particular  attention,  and  drove  for  a  while  on  the  road 
to  Potsdam.  They  stopped  at  a  little  country  inn,  where  thev  spent 
tlMre^t  uf  the  day  and  the  following  morn  in  apparent  cheerfulness. 
To»ard.i  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  fnnt  for  a  walk,  as  they 
f"  sud,  and  proceeded  towards  a  wood  some  little  di^t.^^(■^•  from  the 
■a.  A  few  hours  later  a  forester  heard  two  shots  following  each 
<t)Mr  with  strange  rapidity.  He  hastened  to  the  s[Mit  whence  they 
cast,  and  found  Henrii  tu  lying  lifek'ss  beneath  an  old  .and  blasted 
trw,  ber  hands  clasped  on  her  Imsom,  whilst  Kleist  l^nelt  before 
lwr_hi(  head  had  fallen  on  his  shoulder — he  had  ^hllt  himself  through 
<h«t«iple.  Such  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  gifted  and  ill-fated 
aaa. 

Grillparzer  has  become  famous  in  Germany  by  his  play  of 
the"  Abufraa,"  or  "  Ancestress/'  more  wild  and  rxtravagnnt 
"1  fracj  and  language  than  any  of  Werner's  or  the  "  Robbers" 
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<if  Scliiller.  Tlie  plot  consists  in  llie  heroine  being  compclleil 
to  vandcr  over  the  earth,  on  account  of  an  early  crime,  uolil 
tlie  last  scion  of  her  race  is  extinct.  This  occur*  by  a  robber 
chief  stabbing  his  own  father  to  the  heart,  and  his  sister  and 
himself  then  imtnolating  tlieraselves.  *'  Sapphtt,"  by  the  same 
nullior,  is  a  (toeni  of  considerable  lyric  beauty,  much  admired 
by  liord  Byron,  when  translated  into  Italian. 

Kauppach  had  endeavoured  to  produce  on  the  stage  fomt 
of  the  liistorical  glories  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Gerniiin)i. 
Tlie  "  Ilohenstauffen"  relates  the  principal  events  in  the  career 
of  that  noble  house.  The  "  Nibelungen  Ilort,"  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  pa^i^ages  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  that  name.  They  are  however  !>!>dly  deficient  in  rapid  »c(ion, 
distinctness  of  character,  and  harmony  of  arrangement.  Hi- 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the  most  drear} 
parts  of  Uussia,  and  died  in  1H29.  Since  that  period  have 
arisen  numerous  dramatic  authors,  Grabbe,  Kcbbel,  Moseii,  &c., 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Their  ptuduc- 
tions,  however,  are  such  a  mass  uf  "  extraordinary  siluationi, 
exaggerated  sentiments,  or  physiological  curiosities,"  that  run- 
fusion  alone  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  The  romantic 
school  has  now  run  into  the  wildest  extreme,  and  requires  a 
Lcssiiig  or  Goethe  to  start  up,  iu  order  to  reduce  it  to  some  of 
the  rules  or  order  of  classicality. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  class  of  lyric  jroets  of  the 
romantic  school,  the  varied  subjects  of  whose  muse  were  not 
confined  to  ancient  clas:>icality,  or  modern  romanticism.  Tlicv 
brought  out  songs  of  sentiment,  convivial,  martial  and  patriutic 
lays,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  and  making 
their  authors  almost  the  idols  of  tlie  people.  Tliis  phase  de- 
notes the  rise  of  the  democratic  elemuit,  not  yet  brought  to 
its  jjerfection,  but  ere  long  calculated  to  produce  its  full  effect. 

Hoelderlin  was  one  of  those  poets  w  ho  endeavoured  (o  miu- 
pie  the  spirit  of  classiculity  with  the  fancy  of  romanticism,  ilie 
rules  of  antiquity  with  the  wild  fancy  of  the  middle  age*. 
Ilis  life  was  one  of  mental  iiiisfortune,  notwithi'taiiding 
great  friendship  which  Schiller  conceived  for  him  on  atcouiit 
of  his  amiable  manners.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mme.  von  Kulb,  with  whom  Schiller  had  been  in  ibc  «iioe 
capacity,  and  afterwards  in  that  uf  a  wealiliy  bnnkcr  at  FrAiik- 
fort,  tie  was  obliged  however  to  leave  this  place  on  accuuiii 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  husband,  «liu  was  stimulated  thereto  by 
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a  ToDng  con)|)anion  of  hif^  vif«.  This  event  thretv  a  strong 
shade  of  melancholy  over  character,  which  ended  by  making 
It  nece^fun  to  place  him  under  meiiical  restraint.  In  thid 
stat«  he  hngered  durini;  i>ix  and  thirty  years,  with  a  few  lucid 
inleriaK  until  he  dird  in  1^43.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  contemporaries.  The  follow- 
ing rersies  will  give  a  good  idea  of  hi«  »tyle. 


GREECE. 

3*1  «<  Dd  m  Atlkena*  nmd  groaad, 

■  ben  ualii:i<iD  Ar«d  the  aoul  of  routh. 
VtetBMcluurlDg  flower*  lb*  IIIrMix 

Wtxn  Summ  *oo  »n  hMirti  to  truth, 
VHm  AspuU  lornl  iqIJ  mjmk  ba«'ri, 
*tat  tb(  blllbetome  lounil*  of  jor  uul 
■lith 

frrs  Ik*  Afon,  niarknl-th«  rapid  booni, 

(heft  Ftaicfomiwl  s  t'amdiM  iin  eartli; 
Vktn  Itaa  Inqilrstlun  s  •pai  Uiog  founulu 

riiOKl  Uit  hTinn  of  Imriflony  JIvlur, 
*km  «D  blac-<^n1  Psllu  nmd  mouat«Ui 

Hiriawbrst  iieturt  the  y'lJdi^M'  •liHiie, 
*Wn  Hw  boon  unbMHleJ  gUd«>(l  bjr 

ikrqdadrcBnM  "i  IxgtutifuJ.io  f&lr. 
b  Uinc  ridmi  of         to  lire— to  dl»— 

Ak!  Bj  friend,  bad  1  but  met  tbn  tbrr*  • 
'tbhr  IbciDU  b>d  thin  ttijr  toog  inti<itti, 

Huilhon-  It*  h.  roe»— tlwjjr  aloiir— 
l>4arM«l        klndroi  aidour  flrrd. 

iW  been  «  kurthjr  mln«tr«l  of  Ibinu  own . 
n«  aO  baminK  txom  the  (lurluui  •irlfe. 

WlOi  the  Uurcl  round  thy  ynothful  brow, 
'•'<r  bn)«aUi  the  weuy  load  of  Ufa 

Hut  I  M«n  Ibat  lofty  <|.iiit  lx>w  : 
li  t'jc  Mar  «f  loTt  for  arrr  baiil>b(4 

TotMicr  Iky,  a  brighter  climc  7 
ibnt  foiim  hour*  are  the>  too  raulahed 

*1<M*  toft  wioja  concealed  tlie  ttigbt  of 
ttacr 


Ah  !  In  Ath«n*,  like  the  Immorlal  fire. 

Hope  and  toy  *UII  dwelt  In  rrrry  brrait, 
Llk""  till-  k'uMi'ti  fruit,  yir^uli  •  s  .cct  lU'-xra 

Still  waa  frr*h  and  Itrantlful  and  btoL 
If  amlil  thoao  prnud  nml  l)a|>l>r  |ilaln« 

l>C3(kuy  had  placeil  tliy  pr  >u<t  tJirrer,— 
She  waa  worthy  tby  tn»|>lrliiis  ttriloi, 

They  are  aacina,  worw  than  u»tle!<«,  her*. 
In  tboae  better  daya  *o  bhcht,  to  tl>-et. 

We  hud  fkinnrd  a  proud  and  patrmt  baniL 
Not  in  Tuin  that  noble  heart  Iitid  btat 

For  the  freedom  of  iliy  native  bind. 
PaiiM!  awhile   me'.hlnlu  the  hour  arrlTe*, 

When  the  etherial  upaik  may  bam  anew  — 
Peri«h  not  a  tiiiL'le  hnpc  "urrive*; 

ThU  !■  not  thy  •plienr.thoubraTe  and  true! 
Attka  '  aJat  !  the  gUnl  falU, 

Where  the  «on»  of  |t"d«  and  heme*  ilet p  ; 
Beat  and  riUiiml  are  ibe  marble  haJi*  ; 

Sllrore  biuuds  there,  ulenca- stern  anil 
dtept. 

SmilinK  iprtng  detcendi  with  balmy  gale, 
But  Biidi  neither  flower,  norleitf,  ooe  tree. 

Cold  and  t>anen  in  that  aacred  Talv 
Where  Ukc  llyuo*  once  flowed  bright  and 
A-ee. 

Ob  t  I  long  to  qalt  thU  lai>d  of  glooni 

For  Alccoa  or  Afiacmxi. 
Gladly  would  I  alrep  within  the  tomb. 

With  the  holy  one*  of  Marathon. 
B«  tbeae  teari  my  eye*  >o  often  abed 

For  thy  Und,  oot  aacieil  (irorce !  the  last. 
Fatea,  In  ntercy.cnt  my  mlnitled  thread  ; 

For  my  heart  bcluogetb  to  tJ>e  paat. 


■K  nmpler,  lei^s  imaginative,  but  at  I  he  same  time,  less  trans- 
ftiidental  writer  than  tiieKoninncist  before  mentioned  wasCImm- 
Frenchman  by  birth,  from  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Two 
o{  liis  bruthers  were  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  of  Louis  XVI., 
ludotie  of  tlitin  received  a  sword  from  the  unfortunate  monarch 
ifler  the  eventful  iOth  August.  The  family  waa  obliged  to 
emigrate  into  Germauy,  where  young  Chaaiisao  pursued  his 
studies  at  Wiirtzburg,  and  became  more  than  half  a  German. 
He  joined  in  the  war  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  made  the  ncqnaintaiice 
of  Mde.  de  SlacI,  whom  he  praises  very  highly,  and  to  whom 
hf  attached  himself  even  during  her  exile  at  Coppet.  Hi* 
fiftt  work  which  brought  him  into  notice,  was  the  strange, 
fantastic  story  of  "Peter  Sclilemihl ;  or,  the  Man  who  had 
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lout  his  Shadow."  This  has  been  translated  three  or  four 
times  into  English,  and  into  every  language  in  Earope.  lo 
1815  he  joined  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  lasted 
during  a  good  portion  of  three  jears,  and  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  for  developing  his  talent  for  poetry,  up  to  that 
time  dormant.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
received  an  indemnity  as  an  old  emigrant  from  the  restored 
Bourbons,  of  100,000  francs.  His  poems,  collected  by  him- 
self in  1827,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  Germany,  and 
earned  for  him  a  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Berlin.  Notwithstanding  his  former  ea)igration  he  rejoiced 
in  1830,  at  tlie  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Mme.  Pontes 
gives  translations  from  three  of  his  best  pieces,  The  Three 
Sisters,"  "  Abdalluh,"  and  "The  Old  Washerwoman,"  which 
last  was  the  final  effort  of  poetic  fire.  Written  for  the  subject 
of  it,  the  proceeds  were  Sufficient  to  insure  her  some  comfort 
in  her  old  age.  His  style  is  pure  and  clear,  neither  partaking 
of  the  romantic  fanciesofTieck,  or  the  classicalities  of  Iloelderlio. 

Descriptive  poetry  in  German  has  been  the  peculiar  province 
of  Maltliisson,  Salis,  and  Kosegartcn,  There  is  nothing  very 
striking  or  bold  in  their  works ;  they  consist  rather  of  simple 
delineations  of  scenery,  natural  descriptions,  and  the  soft 
emotions  and  feelings  which  those  arc  calctilatcd  to  produce. 

The  martial  and  patriotic  school  is  represented  by  Komer 
and  Arndt,  whose  verses  served  mosLpowerfully  to  rouse  the 
Prussian  population  to  resist  France,  in  the  war  of  freedom. 
The  former  was  stricken  down  upon  the  battle  field,  and  hs 
had  a  monument  erected  to  his  poetic  genius  and  courdge  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  greater  number  of  their  son^ 
have  been  translated  into  English  ;  the  most  celebrated,  "  Lyre 
and  Sword,"  "  The  Prussian  Eagle,"  and  "  Wher«  i»  the 
German  fatlierland,"  are  too  well  known  to  need  reproductioi 
here.  Ude.  Pontes'  version  of  the  "  Song  of  the  black  Jager" 
ia  so  spirited,  that  it  deserves  to  be  put  before  our  readers. 


BONO  OF  THE  BLACK  JAOER.  And  ererjr  drop  of  blood  <  oh  !  «rtl  It  < 

Tbsrv'i  frrtiifTtn  la  tlM  tocab. 
On  to  the  fl«W  ■  tpirtts  of  Tcnge*ac«  more  ua, 

On  Oerraaoi  bold  and  free  !  aOU  do  »a  wear  the  ftineral  gai*  <d  mmm. 
Ontotlieflrld— onratAodanl  ware*  aboreoa.         For  oar  deparlnl  fame. 

On— death  or  Tlctory  t  AnddoraaakwhainKnuutJiebaewkarrr* 
.    „ .       ^    .  .                                !       VengaaDCf,  tbat  u  Its  hum. 
SnMli  )•  our  band ;  but  atronK  la  oar  rtliaooe 

Upon  a  rlgblMos  Lord.  God  to  our  aid*— our  risbtaoaa  eaaat 
To  ercry  art  of  Hell  wc  bid  deflanoe  ;  rlct/iriom. 

Ut  la  oitr  ableld  and  sword.  The  star  of  peac«  diaJl  ahla^ 

„  .      .  And  we  wlU  pUiii  th«  alaadarU  praai  aji 

N*   qnarta,   friend*  I    Hl(h  wlaU  joar  I  glortou* 

weapon. J  cheerly  !  )       Boaldo  our  own  fr»e  RlOno  ■ 

Uaath  be  the  InraUer't  doom,  | 


d  by  Gooole 
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Tbflistof  Poets  and  Poetry  given  here,  is  by  no  means  com- 
piele,  especiallv  among  the  modern  and  contemporary,  whom 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  to  criticize  further  than  thir«,  that 
idnlisiD,  mysticism,  hikI  the  extreme  of  the  romantic,  is  their 
pftvailiiig  characteristic.  M.iny  of  their  names  are  well  known, 
ind  fanridus ;  those  of  Uhland,  Freih"grath,  Riickart,  Kerner, 
Gtibel,  &c.,  arc  very  popular  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  very 
itranjie,  tiiat  from  the  days  of  the  nnn  llroswitha,  before  re- 
corded, until  the  present  time,  there  ha?  been  no  striking 
insttnce  of  a  female  German  writer  of  verses.  Many  have 
dbtiri^'uished  theoiJ.elve3  in  ihe  province  of  pro^e  fii.tion,  but 
jcircely  any  attempted  to  invoke  the  muse. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  Oerniaii  poftry  in  all  oge?,  has  been 
the  romantic.    In  fact  this  species  of  composition,  as  op- 
pitsed  to  the  classical,  may  be  said  to   have  originated, 
like  llie  Gothic  architecture,  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
itid  from  them  propagated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.    After  the 
Edda,  the  ballad  epics  of  the  Nibelungen,  (ludrune,  Walter 
of  Aquitaine,  &c.,  directed  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  towards 
tale*  of  chivalry,  and  heroes  ancient  and  modern.    Then  came 
ihc  m'nnc-siiigers,  whose  lyrics  tended  towards  the  same  end. 
Tlie  meister-siinger  only  fill  up  a  hiatus,  after  which  the 
influence  of  the  Keformation  changed  for  a  time,  the  public 
tMte  of  the  age.   Hymns,  serious,  patriotic,  and  mnrlial  songs, 
cirae  into  vogue,  poetry  declined  into  a  transition  state,  to  be 
renvcd  by  Opitt,  Bodmer,  &c.    Several  schools  with  various 
'fiidencies,  were  now  originated  ;  the  Silesian,  Kiiingsberg, 
Nurecnburg,  and  Zurich.  Boilmer's  admiration  for  the"  Para- 
dite  Lost,"  originated  the  last,  and  o|)ened  the  way  to  a  com- 
plete  regeneration.    Here  commences  the  real  era  of  Modern 
I'ortry,  which  has  been  said  by  Mcuzel  to  have  g<'>ne  from  the 
l«nc,  through  the  dramatic  to  the  epic.    In  this,  we  cannot 
»i  »ll  agree  ;  on  tiic  contrary,  it  commenced  with  a  species  of 
epic  by  Bo<liner,  imitations  of  pieces  in  other  languages, 
Ilvmns  of  Ocllert,  and  Idyls  of  Ocssner  ;  through  the  higher 
•pic  of  Klopstof  k  to  the  dramas  of  Lessing,  the  romances  of 
Widand,  Herder,  He,  to  the  mixture  of  all  tastes,  in  our  own 
iij.   After  the  revival  consequent  on  tlie  Reformation,  imita- 
lif>i»  of  the  French  masters  were  considered  the  most  perfect ; 
thi>  may  be  called  the  period  of  Gallomania,  which  extended 
to  the  lime  of  Klopstock.    He  united  a  certain  taste  for  fol- 
luving  English  authors  and  subjects,  along  with  a  mixture  of 
cUssicality ;  he  thought  also,  that  the  highest  perfection  was  in 
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altiring  Chri^tiau  or  German  incidents  and  manners,  vith  the 
garb  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Rjiutler  formed  a  transition  betveen 
the  love  of  French  models,  and  the  imitation  of  Grecian  clas- 
sics. Uc  summoned  gods  and  goddesses  to  his  aid  in  unrevel- 
ling  the  intricacies  of  modern  situations.  Wieland  «u  . 
overcome  by  the  "  plastic  beauty  "  of  Grecian  forms,  the 
purity  of  her  philosophy,  and  the  graces  of  Athenian  manners. 
This  amiable,  refined,  and  witty  nature,  allowed  it«elf  to  be  | 
decoyed  into  a  heterogeneous  species  of  romanticism,  wherein  j 
the  epicurean  philosophy  reigned  supreme.  Vo»s  had  an  ei- 
travngant  idea  of  the  plasticity  of  tlie  German  language ;  he 
imngined  that  it  might  be  made  to  follow  the  Greek,  almost 
syllable  for  syllable,  in  metre  and  verse.  This  leil  him  into 
the  strangest  nbsurdilics  of  poetry ;  his  translations,  thongli 
curious  specimens  of  labour,  arc  not  intelligible,  on  account  of 
their  involved  nature.  All  those  various  tastes  combined 
together  to  form  the  mixed  talent  of  Goethe  aud  Schiller,  who 
rendered  themselves  superior  to  all  the  other  poets  of  their 
country,  by  not  confining  themselves  to  any  particular  form,  imi- 
tating all,  and  yet  being  original  in  their  ucw  Romanticism. 
The  most  recent  authors  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  mysti- 
cism, and  transcendentalism,  combining  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
Biilimo,  with  the  extravagance  of  sentimcntalism.  Unforta- 
uatcly,  all  true  simplicity  and  symmetry,  is  lost  sight  of  in 
these  wild  fancier;  nothing  but  vagueness,  unsubstantial  foriDS 
of  visionary  beings,  reign  throughout  their  airy  pages. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  about  Mme.  Pontes'  performance. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  shews  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  numerous  authors  treated  of,  but  also 
with  the  various  critical  works,  which  have  teemed  in  Germany 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  this  subject.  Many  of  her  tran^Utions 
are  well  worthy  of  the  originals,  reproducing  faithfully  tbetr  fire 
or  pathos.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  praise  her  undeser- 
vedly, this  would  be  unworthy  and  suspicious.  She  is  some- 
what given  to  the  romantic  in  her  biographies,  the  pott's  wives 
are  all  lovely,  angelic  beings  ;  she  is  uot  sufliciently  severe  on 
manv  of  the  authors  themselves.  Her  criticisms  are  not  alwan 
sufliciently  particular,  nor  are  her  extracts  always  long  enoogh 
to  cause  the  [toel's  style  to  be  properly  understood  ;  with  tliese 
slight  defects,  we  think  this  book  which  is  written  vitk 
ease  and  grace,  to  be  very  entertaining  aud  instructive. 


Abt.  IX— the  adult  akd  vuuxg  of  the 

POOR-HOUSE. 

Irui  WatU  Land  S^llUtnents,  versus  Em^fration  and  Fore'igm 
Wild  Land  SeltUitienia.  SpeclaUtf  addressed  lo  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Ireland.  By  James  Haves,  C.E. 
Dublin:  W.  B.  Kelly,  1858. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote — "  The  time  will 
come  when  the  whole  land  will  be  liypolbccatcd  to  the  poor, 
sad  by  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,  the 
libourers  in  the  country  will  be  aubstantiaJly  in  possession  of 
the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  pirticipatioii  is  now  re- 
fttfed  iliem.'' — And  now,  after  this  Inpse  of  time,  we  find  tliat 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other;",  Sir  Wnlter  was  truly  '*  The 
Wizard  of  the  North,"  The  whole  land  is  "  liypotliceatcd 
to  the  poor;"  the  whole  social  state  of  In  land  is  altered,  and 
llifiiugh  the  results  of  the  fanoinc,  and  under  the  cruel  conils- 
cations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court,  this  generation  has 
«itnes5«*d  "  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions," 
aud  it  sees  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  the  country  "  in  po;- 
sesiiou  of  the  whole  rentnl  of  that  soil  in  which  participation 
»a»  refused  tlietn."  In  the  old  da)b  of  poiatocs  mid  pipj<,  the 
pig  was  "  the  gintleman  that  paid  (he  rint things  arc  now 
changed;  the  rate-payer  is  the  pig,  who  not  alone  pays  the  rent 
of  the  poor-house,but5upplitsboard  and  clothing  into  the  bargain. 

That  the  poor  of  a  country  have  tiie  first  claim  upon  its  re- 
wuroes,  none  will  deny ;  but  unfortunately,  in  Ireland,  it  is 
coa.Mdcrcd  a  matter  about  which  tiicre  can  be  no  question  or 
Ji-'putc,  that  because  a  man  or  a  woman  is  a  paujicr,  he  or  she 
ii^  a  consequent  right  to  rot  out  life  in  idleness,  in  sloth,  and, 
too  often,  in  vice.  One  rarely  hears  the  term  Workhouse,  in 
Ireland;  in  ordinary  conversation  the  Union  Mansion  is  inva- 
riably  called  the  Poor-house,  and  with  great  propriety ;  it 
IS  certainly  a  house  for  the  poor,  a  house  at  which  boards  meet 
•id  squabble,  occasionally  job,  and  sometinas  "  cook  the 
elective  franchise  :"  but  it  is  uot  a  house  in  whieh  steady,  use- 
ful, and  cotilinnous  work  is  made  a  portion  of  the  evcry-day 
dutj  of  the  lives  of  all  able-bodied,  or  healthy  inmates;  it  it 
not  a  house  iu  which  self-dependeuce  and  self-respect  arc  showa 
to  spring  from  honest  labor.  . 
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Whence  tliis  awful  stnte  of  facts  arisej,  is  one  of  tli  e  qofs- 
tions  about  which  men  cannot  agree.    Some  altribute  it  to 
the  red  lapc  of  tiie  Poor  I^aw  Cointni85ioners'  ofiice ,  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  graspinj^  avance 
of  the  ex-officio  gunrdinns  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  maltw 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  origin,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupiditj, stolidity  and  pennvwise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardian?.  That  all  those  who  maj  be  consider^ 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  »YsteiD  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
autlK)rs  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    Who  would 
acknow  ledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  result*  iu 
crowding  our  streets  with  ]>ro!5ti(iites,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  ho>- 
pitals  with  patients,  our  pohce  offices  with  rogues,  our  ConTict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor- house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home,  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idlf* 
ness,  producing  in  lime,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them  ?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  born  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  »e 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  them 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Mayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  wc  have  placed  »t 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  nor 
a  shi|)ping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  tiat 
emigrntion  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  iHjpulation 
as  u?cful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland ;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationalist 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instnictive 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  jiainphlct  to  the  I'oor  Law 
(jnardians  of  Irel.ind,  and  wc  shall  here  endeavour  to  condense 
his  argument,«.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  farm 
system  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  : — 

"  Nothing,  as  I  apprehend,  can  bo  more  unrcMonable  or  atore 
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Ubjott  tiuu)  to  expeot  to  find  in  a  eountrj  like  ours— diflTering  so 
rrouriiabiv  from  Kngland  in  esaential  characteristics — et^ual  results 
from  I  (riven  system  :  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
pccttllAr  Rnglish  practice,  must  do  so  in  coiiiph'te  ignurauct-  of  the 
ccmditions  of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  hcne- 
fictAl  to  the  one,  might  prore  fatal  to  the  other. 

EtgUiid— a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numcroui 
cities  uid  towns,  activeljr  engaged  in  some  brancli  or  other  of  in- 
dsftrial  art  manufactures,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
rural  immigration — cannot  frel  immediately  the  evil  results  arising 
oat  of  the  svslem  *•  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  exjH'nse  of  vil- 
Ug«."  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary-,  ours 
btii^  esseotiallT  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  popul.-uiun, 
'iriv«o  iotu  the  cities  and  town-i,  onlj  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
i!veQtuall;  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  posseM  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
tfDt,  and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  tht^m,  while  watched  by  the 
jtaloBS  eye  of  England ;  so  oar  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
toaitrd  any  expaosion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
Ubour. 

In  troth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of  ■ 
firm*  takes  pUce,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become  ;  for  not  only  will 
^f)  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
9if>i  radure  a  con.Hiderable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea> 
tvubW  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  fanner,  occupying 
Wacrci,  will  b«  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
un  acre  farms. 

You  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, iD<itead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
tmigniir.n  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
total  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,U(>U,UU0  ;  so 
<lut  oar  population  in  place  of  being  over  U,UUO,OUL)  in  I8jl,  uas 
utually  found  to  be  only  6,552,385  I  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
<^voar  b^  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
•iiieh  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  papulation  ? 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  sum  of  £21,075  was  contributed 
Mrenty-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  eniigranu  ; 
how  much  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
ietoted  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  prenent  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
t>ut  DO  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  haa  be<?n  sent  out  of  the  count- 
17  in  this  way,  by  the  several  Unions  which  you  reprcMont  ;  and  it 
*{>pears  to  me  that  such  means  of  afFording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
<loes  not  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
(^Doeive  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
tad  wretched  expedient,  and  that  smigration  manifestly  does  not 
pv*Tenl  pauperism." 

^Vith  the  absorptiou  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
•holesale  einigratioD,  or  as  it  used  to  be  calliid,  (he  Irish 
E&odua.    Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  llajes  writes  : — 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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to  di»countenance  any  extpn«ive  nvstpin  of  entifrration  ;  for  etnicration 
both  forced  anil  enhtnlnry.  hji>  l>ccn  tiio  t  xtcnsirf  of  late  vears  not  lu 
hat'e  heon  prrjuJieial  to  the  tnio  intoroits  of  thf  ronntpy. 

In  the  six  vear»  from  18il  to  iH.iJ.  the  einiirration  fmm  Iri«h 
ports  amouiuetl  to  938,39a  person?,  giving  nn  averape  of  I5<»,399 
ft-yc-.'ir  ;  and  if  we  assume  tiie  very  moilerate  average  sum  of  £i  to 
each  emi;:rant  for  pajsai^e  money  and  expense*,  we  shall  find  that  no 
li'gs  than  £5.030,770  have  heen  abstracted  from  tliis  cmintry  in  those 
t)X  years — a  capital  more  than  t'<|nivaleiit  to  ove  /■•urih  of  the  erott 
amount  produced  hy  the  s.-iles  in  the  Incumhered  Estates'  Court  durinir 
the  entire  eight  years  of  its  existence  ;  and,  accordinjf  to  the  calrnla- 
tions  of  the  (.'ominissioner  of  Valuation,  an  amount  equal  to  ont  half 
the  tottil  rxpeusi'  of  reohiiminff  and  hrin^in^into  a  state  of  cullivatinu 
3,755,000  acre*  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland,  which,  in  a  reclaimed 
state,  and  parcelled  out  into  10  acre  nllottuent «,  would  suffice  to  *u«- 
tain  in  comfort  375,500  families,  or  about  1,877,500  souls.  It 
certainly  dues  appear  singularly  anomalous  that  a  country  »o 
favoured  by  nature,  both  in  fertility  of  soil  and  in  the  terop«ratar« 
of  her  climat» — that  a  country  po'^sessinj?  such  vast  resources,  and 
•admittetlly  rcquirinff  all  the  capital  atid  enerpy  of  her  population  to 
develop  them,  should  be  annually  catting  away  such  a  va.st  amount  of 
her  wealth  and  industry  to  enrich  other  countries  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  herself.  There  is  something'  monstrous  and  nnnatural  in 
such  a  state  of  thinj^s,  even  admittinir  that  eniig:ration,  under  certain 
circumstance.^,  is  a  wholesome  and  natural  result,  and  this  no  one  cao 
deny  ;  because  it  is  an  admitted  law  of  nature,  that  capital,  whetliir 
it  be  monetary,  mental,  or  corporeal,  will  always  find  room  for  itulf. 
and  people  who  emiji^rate  voluntary  only  obey  this  law  in  takinf;  their 
capital  to  the  best  market.  Yet  no  country  cm  be  reasonably  said 
to  be  necessitated  to  resort  to  a  system  of  encouraging  the  firced 
emigration  of  the  p«'Ople  until  the  soil  has  readied  iti>  m.iximam 
state  of  cultivation,  and  found  insufficient  (or  the  support  of  it$  in- 
habitants :  for,  undoubtedly,  land  differs  essentially  from  other 
elements  of  production  in  ihe  economic  sense,  being  limited  both  io 
quantity  and  productiveness,  but  a.->?uredly  this  is  not  the  preMiit 
conditiim  of  Irchmil,  although  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  ma«le  of  late  years  to  sujierindoce 
emigration,  ami  to  drive  into  foreign  lands  that  able  and  wiilintf 
labour  which  is  everywhere  the  real  source  of  wealth,  and  which  i* 
lucre  especially  needeil  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  oor 
oirn  native  land  ;  an<l  we  are  forced  to  enquire  why  it  is  so — why. 
anlid^t  the  many  philanthropic  schemes  which  have  been  propoumlni 
from  time  to  time,  by  able  and  patriotic  men,  no  practical  effort  has 
ever  been  devised  with  the  view  to  encouraire  the  p<-ople  to  locate 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  this  country,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  se«^ 
settlements  upon  the  wild  lands  of  a  foreign  country,  under  socb 
fearful  disadvantages.* 


•  See  in  Irish  <iDABTKfti.T  Rkvikw,  No.  XIV..  a  p»p<T  hy 
the  late  Juhu  O'Connell,  entitled  "Emigration,  Emigraats,  and 
Emigrant  Ships.' — Eo. 
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Now.  it  is  a  well-knnwn  fart  that  almost  eierj  count;  in  Irelaml 

contains  some  thiJU«an<U  tif  acres  of  !«nd,  which  lit-  at  jircsent  waste 

MM'l  unproductiTP  u«flp«s,  as  will  to  the  proprietor*  ns  t«  the  count- 

rr.  Aeconiinp  to  a  roinpetent  authoritj.  Sir  Kichard  J.  Griffith, 
brtter  known  a.i  Mr.  Oriftilh,  ("ommisMoner  of  V'aluiilion  (whu  for 
the  LKt  half  centurv  has  occupied  a  distiufrui-ihcd  position  in  the 
ritil  Service  of  Irel.m.l).  there  are  alto(^.'ther  «,2SMt.000  Herts  of 
Uo.lin  Irt-land,  out  of  which  l,4'io,(H)U  atrt-s  it  i.t  e»tiinalf«l.  iiiiiurht 
bp  Klviujtaecously  reclaimed,  so  as  to  produce  Itoth  cereal  fliid  jrreen 
CMp»;  and  2, .130,000  acri-s  more  uiight  be  <iruined  for  meadow, 
ind  pMliire  for  sheep  ;  and  doublleji*.  if  owned  and  occupied  hv 
*n  indoitrious  class  nf  stnall  fanner.f.  luucli  even  of  the  l.itter  could 
be  mule  available  for  cultivation.  L'  t  us  .isMiuie,  however,  tli.it 
tJn'rearein  round  numbers  3,500,000  acres  of  unoccupied  waste 
Und,  which  ailinit  of  beiti>r  rendereil  productive.    Here  then  we 

hivt  ^in  a  country  where  land  is  the  raw  material  for  wliicli  compc- 

wion  ha«  actually  extended  to  such  a  drea.lful  pitch,  that  fearful 
crimes  arc  perjH-trattd  in  oniequence,  ami  lhoui):in<l9  of  people, 
UDaMe  to  ;ret  land,  are  ohlij/cd  to  seek  refujfe  either  in  the  pojr- 
h"«.*e,  oron  hoard  the  eini^rr.-vnt  .-liip  -here  we  have  an  unoccupied 
ttmiorr,  which  if  reolaiined  wouhl  he  capable  of  suataiuiii}?  in  coin- 
furt  a  population  of  more  than  l,5(H).O0O.  It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  th*  Devon  f  ?omiiii'fcioners,  in  reference  to  this  p:irt  of  their 
inquiry,  i^huuld  retnnrk,  "  when  the  iinniensi-  iinporiance  of  briiipinfj 
in:*  a  productive  •  ts.t:-  0,0t)0,000  acre«,  now  lyin;?  w.oste,  is  conMiier- 
fd,  it  cannot  but  be  a  .«uhji  ct  of  regret  and  of  surprife  that  no  frn  ater 
progress  in  this  undorlnking  ha^  .is  yet  Ik-cu  made."  Kven  so  it  is; 
*sly*t  for  all  that  it  has  been  ^'ravely  ar;,'uiMi  that  Iri'laud  is  over 
|i>pulated,  and  that  nothing  can  so  uiateriully  heneHt  t)ie  country  as 
tht  cnn<olidation  <if  farms  and  the  emiffration  of  the' people.  •  * 
It  is  a  remarkahle  fact  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of 
Vute  lands  had  l>een  attentively  eotisidered  in  the  old  parliament  of 
irtiaad,  at  a  time — and  this  'n  peculiarly  notable — w  hen  the  country 
•as comparatively  thinly  populated,  and  when  it  ini'^bt  be  supposed 
iiie  sane  nrces:«ity  did  not  exist  as  in  the  prc-ent  day  to  render  this 
*  matter  of  much  consequenro  to  the  lejri-ilature  ;  yer  we  iind  that 
lite  lri*h  I'ltrliainetit  had,  lor  uiany  year;.,  been  cuheil  upon  to  enter- 
tail)  ibis  queiition,  and  so  important  was  it  deemed  at  that  period  that 
><"tcral  bills  vkttre  pa-..-jed  on  thi»  suliject.  The  first  im  aMire  of  the 
kiad,  *•  an  act  to  encoura^u  the  improvement  of  barren  and  waste 
IsolU and  buvs.  and  plantiiijur  of  timber,  trees,  »n<l  orchurds,"  was 
p<"«*d  in  I73i.  and  from  that  time  down  to  1703  tliere  was  a  constant 
wcrvuion  of  bills,  intrnduceil  by  meinbi-rs  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Coinmooi,  having  reference  to  this  matter  ;  S(jine  by  eminent  !>tatos- 
Oca,  iuch  a»  Furle^cue,  Flood,  firattan.  and  ll>>b»rt.  Did  the 
limit  of  this  pamphlet  admit.  I  should  here  refer  more  at  leii/th  tu 
the  detailA  of  some  of  thoi^e  measures  ;  however,  I  must  content  my- 
i*lf  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  Irish  statutes  thcmsi  lves.  Neither 
the  tiRt  be  altogether  di&ri->rarded.  that  umUr  the  nuthority  of  the 
Briiiib  Uovernnieiit,  a  eoiiiinis.>ion  was  appointed,  so  tar  back  as 
l*«'9,  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  reclaiinini;  the  waste  lands 
«•  Ireland.  Several  eminent  »ceinlitic  nun  were  eiigageii  upon  this 
>D'juiry,  auongat  tiieiti  tlie  present  Cliuiruiuti  of  liie  Board  uf  Works 
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and  CommiMiomr  of  Valuation.  The  important  re>ultt  of  their 
labours  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bog  Cnnimissionent'  Report*,  a  most 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects,  valuable  work  for  future  refercnee. 
However,  heyiind  the  mere  reporting  to  parlianieot,  it  doe«  noi 
appear,  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  waste  lund».  that  eteranTthine 
was  done  fruni  that  day  to  tht« — the  usual  termination  ot  all  Royal 
Commiiisions  relating  to  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  here  enter  iato  any 
minute  details  to  *how  the  practicability  of  cultivating  these  wastes  ; 
for  happily  theoretic  speculation  has  long  since  given  way  to  lucees*- 
ful  practical  experience,  and  I  shall  quote  from  the  evidence  coatjuned 
in  the  Land  Commission  RejKjrts,  before  mentioned,  to  show  thst 
even  as  a  mere  speculation,  with  the  sole  view  of  increasing  a  land- 
lord's rental,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  has,  in  almo»t  every  id- 
stance,  been  attendetl  with  peculiar  success.  "  It  is  in  evideoce," 
said  the  Commissioners,  "  that  by  an  expense  of  somewhat  aboaiXT 
per  acre,  land,  in  the  County  Sligo,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  a  rent  of  £1  lOi.  an  acre  ;'"and  in  the  County  W*>tnteatb,  land 
that,  according  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fether»ton  H.  was  forrocrh 
fit  for  nothing  but  snipe  shooting,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  £1  an  acre,  at  an  expense  of  X6.  In  Clare  and  Gal  way  where 
the  rccUiniing  and  cropping  cost  from  £9  5s.  to  A  10  2*  ,  the  fint 
year's  crop  realised  from  £H  Wt.  to  XII  6i.  Sd.  per  acre.  Id  tbe 
Queen's  County,  where  Mr.  Stewart  Trench  carried  on  nxemnt 
operations  in  reclaiming  mountain  wastes,  in  some  instance*  st 
elevations  of  1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  land,  which  in  it* 
unreclaimed  state  waj»  not  worth  2*.  6rf.  per  acre,  reclaimed  was  worth 
£'2  JH.T  acre  ;  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and  cropping  of  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £S  per  acre,  while  the  value  of  the  first  ycar'i 
produce  was  £12  10*.  per  acre,  thereby  fully  clearing  all  expense  of 
reclamation  the  first  year.  Again  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  StjUs 
in  the  County  Donegal,  where  small  allotments  of  unreclaimed  hod 
were  made  to  tenants  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  with  free  tenas, 
varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  conditional  upon  reclaiming  ■> 
acre  each  year,  building  farm-huu»e  and  offices,  and  making  proper 
fences,  all  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  regulations— th*** 
tenants  were  found  to  have  cleared  all  expenses  in  three  years,  aoi 
to  have  made  a  net  profit  of  £\  12.».  9rf.  per  acre,  even  under  cirOBi' 
stances  which,  in  many  respectJt,  would  appear  unfavourable. 

I  might  add  numerous  instances  of  succc^^ful  reclamation  of  wast* 
lands  in  Ireland  of  late  years,  but  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  ciMi 
for  lew  uersiins  in  the  present  day  will  doubt  the  practicability  of 
such  undertakings.  One  thing,  however,  mui»t  be  said,  that  for  the 
greater  part,  these  reclamations  have  been  carried  on  by  capitalists 
or  by  improving  tenants  aided  by  t-ncouraging  landlords  ;  but  miny 
instuncvs  there  have  been  throughuut  the  country,  where  a  labourer 
of  the  poorest  class,  with  no  other  capital  to  commence  with  than 
bis  own  labour,  for  the  consideration  of  getting  a  patch  of  land  rett 
free,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  would  effectually  reclaim  sucb  land, 
and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  would  undertake  a  siBkilv 
coiitra<-t  :  from  »  hence  it  must  be  inferred,  that,  even  under  the  ■«•* 
discouraging  and  least  rotuunerative  circumstances  that  can  well  b« 
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itanpaetl,  lome  profit  can  be  gained  by  such  an  umierlukirig.  No 
iluubt  tile  share  of  profit  cuuung  to  the  unfortunate  laLiiur«r,  in  iliia 
cxte,  most  be  mutil  iuiiek.-ii,  ami  thi»  cunsiJeration  le.i<l«  to  the  cotw 
cJuHon,  tijAt  the  Iri»h  pruunt  will  undergo  the  st-viyest  t<»il  ivht  r* 
ao«  fair  proip«ct  of  reward  is  otlcred.  Now  the  result  of  tlie->e  iu- 
<)Birie»  prove  tliat  wo  have  io  Ireland  over  3,i00,000  acres  of  waste 
ioi  unprofitable  land  ai»l  that  the  reclamation  of  tliis  imuieusi.-  u  .k.oie 
caa  U  elTected  at  a  co»t  of  about  XIO;UUO,0U0,  and  that  tliis  luud 
vhfD  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a  po^ulatiou  of 
2,U00,00U.  Hera  is  a  large  basii  for  philaotbropic  patriotism  to  work 
upon.  If  we  take  the  authority  of  Culouel  Uobiusun,  tlic  manager  of 
ttie  Waite  Land*'  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  in  his  evidence 
Ufore  the  Land  (Joiuiuiakiou,  when  b«  said  :  '*  wo  find  chat  a  man 
can  rec'aira  oue  acre  liiuuelf  annually,  and  when  he  hiu  Jiev^ral  child- 
r«a  he  can  re<'laiiii  from  unc  aud  a-haif  to  two  acres  annually.  An 
ioJustriouj  tenant,  poA-sesaed  of  jt  20  capital,  taking  a  ten  acre  inoun- 
tain  farm  of  reclaimahlc  land,  can,  with  lii«  family,  rcchiiui  the  whole 
in  MTeD  yeara."  Aud  another  equally  reliable  auUiority,  Mr.  Treneh, 
*h«D  asked,  before  the  »ame  Couiuii»>ioii,  whetiier  ha  considered  tliat 
the  reclauiation  of  waste  lands  would  pay  caifitalists,  said:  "were 
racbten.int  uuly  (;iven  a  house  or  hovd  tu  live  in  tor  a  few  years, 
lime,  for  two  or  three  acres,  some  guano  or  other  portable  manure  to 
m\u  iu  r^iog  a  preAuut  provision  uf  pr>tatoc»,  and  were  care  taken 
ufirnt  not  to  pre^  him  with  too  heavy  a  rent,  I  am  convinced,  iu  a 
Uw  yeark,  any  ioduatrious  man  would  rapidly  become  compai'iiiiv  eiy 
<»aifortable  in  bis  oircuiuMJiitces,  and  an  eiitate  so  managed  would 
aapjy  re(<ay  the  care  aa<i  capital  bestowed  upon  it." 

The  Uevon  Comioission  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  recla- 
mation  uf  wa*te  bnd»,  "  that  a  great  public  benent  would  be  attaincil, 
io  iocreaaed  enployukent  for  labourer^,  in  the  progie^^ive  extension 
•  f  productive  land,  and  iu  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  the 
Uxation  of  iudustriomt  fauiiliea." 

llavii:g  thus  shewti  wliat  could  be  done  in  tlic  way  of 
rtclamaLion,  Mr.  llayud  then  proceeds  to  develop  liis  sclicme, 
and  slates  tbe  cost  u(  ircliiiming  land  in  Ireland,  and  compares 
that  cost  with  the  expense  of  rt'clamatioii  in  Canutla.  lie 
writes : — 

I  hav«  said  that  tbe  waste  lands  of  a  country,  of  ritrht,  belong  to 
tbe  aiate,  but  as  thix  principle  is  not  recognised  in  the  ra.>e  of  the 
waste  land*  of  IreLvid,  I  propose  that  they  tttiould  l>e  converted  into 
e»t»Je<i  for  the  poor  by  a  siinjilc  process,  whereby  tbe  i*i>or  Law 
Conimi«»ion«r«  of  Ireland  will  becuiiie  tht;  agents  or  purclia>ers  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  shall  become  nctu  il  occupiers 
and  owners  of  the  land  umler  rertaiu  teriii:<  and  comlitions.     At  pre- 
leni  uudir  the  Act  1 1  and  I'i  Vic,  cap  '2.'>,  the  Poor  Law  t.'ommis- 
sioners,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  a  majority  <if  a  Board  of 
(taardians,  are  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  a  qiiuntity  of  laud, 
B<K  exceeding  twenty. five  statute  acres,  for  the  instruction  of  child- 
rra  in  «orkbou!ie»  in  an  improveil  systi-m  of  agriculture,  and  tiie 
toayoriij  of  die  Unions  in  Ireland  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
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privilege,  and  if  permitted,  no  dnubt  would  pladW  extend  the  appK* 
cation  of  the  principle.  I  mention  this  circuuistanee  merely  to  ihow 
that  there  is  no  new  principle  inYolvfd  in  the  purcha>-e  of  land,  for 
the  l>oncfit  of  the  Unions,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commijijioner* ;  but  I 
contend  ft)r  an  extension  of  thi*  prin^'iple,  whereby  a  direct  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  rate-parers  of  Ireland  by  the  immediate  conrer- 
sion  of  a  larpe  class  of  persons,  who  are  on  the  point  of  becotnio>r  • 
burthen  iijion  the  Unions,  into  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details  it  may  suffice  if  1  indicate 
the  principal  outlines  of  a  measure,  which  1  .iubmit  would  tfft«t  the 
object  here  propo<>ed,  thus  : 

1.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  be  Commissioners  under  this  act. 

2.  Waste  lands  to  be  treated  as  encumbered  property,  and  to  be 
made  saleable  by  legislative  enactment. 

3.  Commissioners  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loaiM 
for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

4.  The  requisition  of  a  majority  of  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians shall  he  sufficii  nt  ieiral  authority  to  oblige  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  w  aste  lands. 

5.  Boards  of  Guardians  of  several  Unions  may  unite  together  tad 
form  a  board  or  committee  of  management  of  the  waMe  land«. 

6.  Boards  of  management  to  appoint  surveyors  and  agriculturists 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  he.  ;  the 
laying  ont  of  allotments,  and  the  direction  and  proper  disposition  of 
reclaiming  ojteratiuns  to  be  carried  on  hereafter  by  settlers. 

7.  Pauper  labour,  where  practicable,  to  be  ap|>lied  to  the  coo- 
sitruntion  of  works  deemed  necessary  for  facilitating  settlements. 

8.  Allotments  to  be  made  in  convenient  sections  as  regard*  com- 
munii'atioii  with  public  roads  ;  and  no  holding  to  be  of  less  sue  thaa 
5  statute  acres,  nor  to  exceed  30  statute  acres. 

9.  Applicants  for  wa^tc  land  allotments  to  be  first  recommended 
by  the  representatives  of  electoral  divisions  where  applicant  shall  re- 
side ;  having  obtained  which  reconimendntion,  appliciut  sshall  tender 
a  formal  re<piisition  to  be  lai<l  before  the  Board  of  Management. 

lU.  Qunliticalions  of  applicants — to  be  detined  strictly  as  persoos 
who  have  tolluwed  agricultural  purnuiis  as  u  iiieaus  of  living,  to  b« 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  to  b«  actual  paupers  receiving  Uaioa 
relief. 

11.  Applicant.s  for  allotments,  although  they  may  at  the  time  of 
making  application  be  iu  the  occupation  of  land,  shall  not  be  actual 
holders  of  land  el.»ewbere  wheu  entering  upon  the  occui»*t>oo  of 
waste  land  allotments. 

12.  Settlers  on  waste  laixls  to  build  a  house  of  a  cvrtain  claas  to 
reclaim  one  acre  of  land  yearly,  and  to  re-iide  permanently  upon  *1- 
lotnieiit.s,  anil  to  be  subject  for  a  certain  period  to  the  inttructiooi 
of  officers  appointe<l  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

13.  Allotiiipnta  to  be  sold  according  t<i  a  valuation  which  shall 
have  been  made  previous  to  occupation,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses  of  original  purchase  with  interest,  of  primary 
operation^,  and  of  ui.-inageuienl,  evenly  applottid.  Paytueno,  « 
ten  yearly  insialmenU,  which,  when  completed,  shall  entitle  settler 
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to  rewife  a  deed  of  convevanc*,  executed  by  the  Comnii«'(ionHr»,  anci 
thij  dfed  shall  have  the  force  of  a  complete  porlianientarY  title  to 
his  lot. 

U.  Board  of  INtanaj^eroent  to  be  empowered  to  aid  settlerH  with 
baildin^  materials  and  seeds  bv  waj  of  loans. 

15.  Settlers  shall  receive  contract  card,  promisin^^  deed  of  con- 
vejance  of  allotment  on  cdoditions  and  terms  therein  specified,  on 
the  bnck  of  which  card  all  payments  on  account  uf  land  and  of  loans 
•hall  be  daly  marked. 

16.  SettlerA  not  to  subdivide  or  dispose  of  allotments  while  any 
claim  fhall  be  pending,  without  sanction  of  Board  of  Management, 
uo<l«r  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  title. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  outlines  of  a  measure  which,  I  believe, 
nii?ht  effect  the  proposed  object — without  involving  any  infringe, 
mtnt  upon  the  rights  of  imiividuuls — without  introducing-  a  principle 
that  is  nut  to  be  found  aln^ady  in  operation  either  at  home  or  in  our 
culonies— which  mi(;lit,  without  any  inconvenience,  he  entfraftcd  on 
tbe  present  Poor  Law  Act  ;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  large  cI;i.h*  uf 'industrious  small  farmer* 
wi'^ying  a  moderate  share  of  prosperity,  of  fostering  habits  of  order 
Hid  telf.reliance  amongst  the  people,  of  «lfcrea.sing  crime  and  pauper- 
inn,  and,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  peace,  hecurify,  and  welfare  of 
ibe  countrv.  Of  course  much  consideration  should  necessarily  be 
given  to  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  to  remler  it  effective  :  but,  [ 
am  fully  convinced  that  never  before  was  there  a  more  op]>ortune 
time,  or  a  more  urtrent  necessity,  calling  upon  us  to  attempt  some 
Dkeasure  of  this  kind. 

It  is  true  that  a  measure  of  the  nature  proposed  cannot  be  realised 
vttbout  encountering  the  vioh-nt  landlord  opposition,  usual  in  the 
tsse  of  every  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This,  of  course, 
rooft  make  up  our  minds  to  meet  as  brn-t  wc  may  ;  for  it  is  a 
lamentalile  fact,  that  this  powerful  class  invariably  act  as  if  the  in- 
t«re*ts  of  the  people  were  inimical  to  their  own  ;  ever  forgetful  of 
the  obvious  truth,  that  no  country  can  prosper  where  the  masses  are 
il^epeit  in  poverty  and  wretchednes''.  Then,  the  hostility  of  others 
must  be  anticipated  too,  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  M-hi-me,  and 
th«  utter  impossibility  of  perpetrating  thereby  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  job.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  such  narrow  and  selfish 
prejudices,  if  resolutely  encountered,  can  be  easily  di&armed  or  over- 
thro«o. 

The  erperiencc  acquired  by  the  last  few  years  only  goes  to  prove 
the  utter  failure  «)f  emigration  as  a  means  of  improving  this  country  ; 
tor  the  masses  of  the  people  are  as  wretched  now  as  ever.  The 
young,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  the  ablebodiecl  ami  intelligent 
*fe  leaviug  us  ;  whilst  the  old,  infirm,  poor,  and  hi'lple-»s  ttay  behind. 
Population  is  still  decreasing,  stnall  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  with  them  an  industrious  population,  Oonsolidalinn  tollows, 
•beep  and  cattle  take  the  place  of  men.  whilst  no  adequate  progress 
in  developing  the  industrial  resource*  of  the  country  is  afipurent. 

Inuependent  of  the  consideration  of  the  immense  loss  of  its  able  and 
indostricius  population,  it  must  l>e  taken  into  account  also,  that  Ire- 
land  «iifTV-r«  a  tremen<lou«  drnin  of  capit.tl  hv  emigration.  I  estimate 
tiut  no  Ifss  a  sum  than  4.<liiU,UUU  is  .uinuaiiy  abstracted  out  of  this 
cuUDtrj  bjf  this  process  aloue. 
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As  I  have,  in  a  preceding  part,  entered  into  the  queatioa  of  the 
actual  COM  (derived  from  various  sourcea)  of  reclaiming  Irith  watte 
land.s  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  so  I  propose  to  iiivestit(at«,  bj 
way  of  oocnparison,  the  oMaas  and  amount  of  capital  (labour)  reqai- 
site  to  bring  into  a  rude  st*te  of  cultivation  similar  quantities  of  the 
wild  lands  of  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  wild  lands  are  of  tvo  kinds,  "  wood,"  or 
"  bush  land,"  and  "  prairie  land."  The  latter  is  principalW  to  be 
had  in  the  westcni  States  ;  and  all  the  government  Uuids  thm-  are 
sold  for  aisk,  at  tbe  rate  of  one  dollar,  twenty-five  cents  to  un«  dollar, 
fifty  cents,  per  acre,  or  from  5s.  to  6s.  (sterling)  per  acre  and  in  sec- 
tions of  640  acres,  and  half  and  quarter  sections,  the  least  quaotit; 
obtainable  being  160  acres.  Therefore,  it  will  b«  seen  that  in  or^r 
to  get  government  land  in  the  stiites,  a  man  will  necessarily  rrpoire 
to  nave  some  capital  in  hands  ;  for  be  it  understood,  this  it  alto- 
gether a  cash  transaction.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  uiiddle- 
mi'ii" — k|>ei-ulators  and  land  companies,  large  capitaltata — »ho  bay 
up  the  government  lands.  Th«»e  aftcrwarils  di>po»e  uf  them  to 
settlers  at  increased  ratesj  varying  from  five  dolUr^  or  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  location,  and  on  credit  terro«.  rargiog  froa 
four  to  five  years,  with  intereat.  But  the  cunditioos  witich  thets 
land  jobbers  generally  enforce,  as  to  fencing  and  bringing  iota  s 
state  of  cultivation  a  certain  stipulated  quantity  of  land,  render  it 
necessary  that  a  settler  obtaining  land,  evtn  in  this  manner,  sboold 
possess  a  small  capital  to  begin  with,  and  tbe  amount  of  course  will 
>)e  proportionate  to  tbe  price  be  has  to  pay,  and  tbe  extent  of  his 
land. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  man  were  able  to  get  a  prairie  lot  of 
about  forty  acres  ;  this  would  be  a  very  small  lot,  and  geoerallT 
speaking,  small  lots  fetch  higher  rates  than  large  ones  ;  but  let  v 
asNUine  that  he  is  enabled  to  gt  t  sudi  a  lot ;  for  instance,  in  the  8tst* 
of  Illinois,  say  at  ten  dollars  hn  acre,  and  five  years  to  \>»y  for  it  in 
full.  In  the  first  pi  oe  before  he  could  receive  his  coulnu.-t  for  s 
deed  of  conveyance,  thttre  would  be  two  years'  interest  to  par, 
at  three  per  cent.,  making  about  5/.  sterling.  He  has  also  tu  build 
some  sort  uf  habitation  for  himself,  and  from  tbe  fact  that  (iutbtr  i» 
rather  expensive  in  the  prairie,  this  will  absorb  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  settler's  ready  money.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  break  up  sal 
fence  in  at  least  one-Unth  of  the  lands  purdiased  ;  tins  will  iovoUt 
an  additional  cash  outlay;  and  as.suming  that  he  can  hire  cattle sf"! 
the  nereiisary  means  of  breaking  up  the  pr,urie,  the  cost  of  bringing 
land  of  this  kind  into  a  rude  state  of  cultivation  will  be  about  iL  1^ 
or  an  acre,  exclusive  of  purchase  monny.  1  he!>e  estuuates  sbo* 
that  it  is  idle  fur  a  settler  to  embark  in  such  ati  undertaking  witii  s 
less  capital  than  4U/.  nt  the  very  lowest. 

Li-t  us  now  take  the  other  class  of  wild  land.  I  shall  take  for 
illustration  the  mo<>t  favourably  circumstanced  chs«  of  "  buah-laad' 
in  upper  Canada. 

In  a  remote,  wild  country  in  Canada  West,  called  the  Otlo«s> 
there  is  now  n  vast  territory  in  process  of  free  settlement,  and^mt 
efforts  are  being  uiadi^  by  government  agents  to  attrac-t  settlrt-s  iato 
this  region  ;  in  fact,  at  prt^sent,  this  district  absorbs  the  priav'ip*' 
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iwrt  of  the  einigratioD  to  C«na<la,  aoJ  the  chief  retiMtn  for  this  mav 
br  Midto  be  on  account  of  tbc  favourable  and  ea:iilv  cuinpliol  ultli 
nature  of  the  government  regulations,  which  luerel^  Htipulati-  t)i;«t 
the  !«{tler  should  baiKl  a  bou^c  of  certain  dimensions,  clear  a  ccriaiii 
nntuber  uf  acres,  and  |>«r»oiiallv  occupy  the  land.  Any  person  ovor 
«i|;hteen  T«ars  of  age  can  have  a  hundred  acres  of  thi»  wild  laud 
free  "  for  ever,"  subject  only  to  the  above  conditions. 

These  terius  are  nst  only  liberal  on  the  part  of  ibc  government, 
but  eatremelj  favourable  to  the  rapid  developement  and  future  pro- 
fr*t»  of  the  be  ilement.  However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even 
htrea  person  withoat  capical  can  posaibiy  avail  himself  of  the  »{•- 
prrtunitv  of  obtaining  a  free  grant  of  land.  The  govtrnnient  agents 
tbemM-lves  adutit  that  a  man  taking  up  a  lueatiou  ncre  should  poiiscA-'t 
a  capital  of  something  like  30/.  to  begin  vrith,  so  that  a  poor  per.sun 
IcaviDg  Ireland  without  tlie  necessary  rapital,  on  '  rriving  at  the 
settlement,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  free  &!• 
ktlment. 

The  clearing  and  bringing  into  a  slate  of  cultivation  an  acre  of 
vood-land  in  Canada,  is  no  trifling  work.  It  has  been  estimated, 
however,  that  a  first ^rate  axe-tnan  can  fell  and  c-hop  the  trees,  on  an 
acre  of  bush  land,  in  about  nine  days  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
s  " green-born, "  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe,  wouhl  take 
alinoxt  as  long  clearing  an  acre,  as  an  old  pioneer,  in  thoe  region.*, 
WDuld  be  in  clearing  ten  acms,  so  that,  in  reality,  the  above  estimate 
applies  only  to  skilled  labour.  Let  us,  however,  sup|.iose  that  nine 
nen,  receiving  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  lumbering  district,  are  em- 
ployed on  this  operation  ;  the  next  business  is  to  pile  up  the  logs,  so 
Mto  have  them  all  burned  at  once  ;  this  will  requiic  ten  men  and 
two  yoke  of  oxen.  The  next  operation  is  to  set  the  whole  on  fire, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  ea»y  a  matter  as  might  he  .supposed.  To 
lee  that  no  half  burnt  logs  remain  to  cncunber  the  ground,  and  that 
sll  are  consumed  to  asbe^,  requires  considerable  attention  ;  and  to 
have  this  performed  efTectuaily  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  four 
men,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  m  order  to  draw  the  unburnt  an>l  incum* 
lieot  logs  into  fresh  piles  to  be  burned  over  again,  or  if  not  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  way.  This  finishes  the  business  of  clearing  an  acre 
of  wood-land,  the  severest  work  a  man  can  l»e  employed  at ;  but  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  an  acre  of  totl  is  thereby  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  immediate  caltiration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
i^tuinps  and  rooU  still  remain,  and  that  conseqnently,  a  considerable 
fttum  of  the  ground  is  thereby  unavailable  for  cultivation  ;  to  this 
BWt  be  added  the  irregularities  of  stirfuce,  representing  creeks  and 
ponds  of  stagnant  surface  water,  which  interfere  with  cultivation 
until  effectually  removed  by  drainage.  All  this  portion  of  the  area, 
■hieh  on  an  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
tb«  whole,  for  the  first  five  years  must  be  coii>tdered  uasto  and 
ooprofitable.  From  thenceforth  until  the  stumps  and  roots  are 
tWoughly  cleared,  which  probablv  will  not  be  for  a  generation, 
ibere  will  be  a  permanent  w.vle  of  fifteen  to  twentv-five  per  cent,  of 
(be  whole  area,  i>t  all  times  pret^enting  obstacles  ittid  ir)i](ediment8 
>■>  the  way  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  So  that  my  e.^timate,  although 
tr«stiDg  Domiiuxlly  of  on  acre  uf  cleared  ground,  does  not  in  reality 
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BflTord  an  ab<iolute  nvail.-ible  aurfare  for  cultivation  of  more  than  hm 
Tootl.i,  l/iirty  lvo  jterchet,  t'xclu«ivt'  of  that  to  be  occupied  by  a  fenc*. 

The  fence  is  also  tu  be  uoted  as  an  clement  of  cost,  inasmuch  a*, 
where  tre9pa!t<i  in  to  Im-  ^uanh-d  ai;:iinst,  it  is  actually  in  iroporttnce 
secondary  only  tu  clearing.  But  aa  it  is  not  a  general  practice  to 
enclose  »e  »m»ll  an  area  as  an  ace,  and  as  the  numbers  of  rails  re- 
quisite fur  fcncin^r  will  be  proportionately  ^eater  where  a  given  area 
»  subdivided,  than  where  the  whole  is  in  one  encionure,  so  it  mar 
not  he  correct  tu  base  our  calculations  upon  so  small  a  sub-division 
as  that  of  an  acre.  We  shall  thyreforo  take  a  lartrer  range,  and  assi- 
milate tlie  ex;iense  per  a<Te.  Nmw  47<I4  rails  will  fence  twenty  acres  ; 
so  lliat  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  rails  per  acre;  the  splitting 
and  building  up  of  which  into  a  fence  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of 
four  mi'n.    This  will  close  the  undertaking. 

Now  if  we  sum  up  the  actual  money  cost  of  this  entire  proct-**  of 
reclamation,  exrlu?>ive  of  any  other  charge  (such  as,  for  the  erection 
of  a  log  housi',  Skc),  and  t»k»'  tlie  current  rate  of  w.n;e4  of  vacn  at 
one  dollar,  and  the  hire  of  oxen  at  two  dollars  per  day,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  clearius;  of  an  acre  of  "bush  land"  in  ('anada  will  cost 
on  an  av«-r.i'..'e  about  i.*6  I 'is.  ;  •  and  he  it  remembered  that  the  acre 
will  be  minus  one  rood,  eight  perches  of  land  available  for  cultivation. 
1  have  before  shown  tlint  prairie  land,  every  perch  of  which  will  be 
available  fur  a  corn  (Indian)  crop,  will  only  cost  from  £i  to  £i. 
The  cost  of  recl«imin>;  our  own  '*  waste  landi>"  ranges  from  i.5  to  X7 
uterling.  In  the  first  cm-'p  the  sum  mentioned  will  be  the  absolute 
cost,  the  land  bL-iiig  a  free  grant  ;  whereas  in  the  second  case,  the 
purchase  inoiiey  tiui't  be  a<lded,  which  will  leave  the  cost  from  14  to 
jE5  per  acre  ;  nnd  in  the  ease  <if  the  lri>h  w.-iste  lands  taking  the 
Tuhiation  of  the  »'ruwn  land*  of  Kingwilliamstuwn  as  approxiinatei; 
correct  data,  the  a<-tual  ni  Limation  and  purchase  would  cost  from 
£Ji  lOs.  to  X7  per  acre.  Or  if  we  struck  an  average  according  to  a 
still  lower  calculation,  the  re-ipective  values  might  stand  thus: — 


CUsstBeatlMi  vt  Lands. 

Co»t  of  ror]A- 
maUoD. 

X    s.  il 

0    0  U 

2  10  U 
6    0  U 

t'urrluue  In  fM 

ATWsp-  V»l«. 
per  Acrr  id  to* 

1.  Canadian  Bush  Lund 

2.  United   States  Prairie 

Land 

3.  Irish  Waste  Laod 

f    a.  J. 

0    0  0 

2    0  0 
0  10  0 

£     «  d. 

0   0  0 

4  lU  0 
6  10  0 

It  is  known,  that  much  of  the  wa»te  lands  of  Irel.-tnd  li.tve  Ix-ea 
successfully  brought  inio  a  state  of  cul'ivation  by  enterprizing  bnJ- 
lords  ai;d  public  CKiiipanies,  whose  o])cratii<n>  are  recorded.  Thiers 
is  another  cla:>s  of  persons,  however,  of  whose  operations  and  practic« 


•  There  .-ire  some  land  companies  in  Canada,  I  believe,  who  umltr. 
take  to  "  reli"  lilt'  irt  CK  on  laud  purchased  of  them  at  .-xbdut  halr'tluU 
uii.oiiitt ;  llii>  is,  liKvvittr,  anything  but  "clearing,"  and  a  luor* 
expensive  mode  aft^r  all  than  tnv  uue  I  have  deiilt  m  ith. 
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in  the  rfclamatinn  of  wa«te  lanJ,  wo  have  no  precise  infurmatioii 

berond  the  follocring  simple  facli.  A  poor  lubourer,  obtaining  a 
free  allotment  of  wa>tf  land  for  a  few  yi-ars,  not  cxi-podinjr  three 
rtin,  rtinnilaterl  to  exertion  ami  indmtrv  h_v  fhr>  con«cinunness  of 
hctne  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  hi*  hard'  toil,  succeeds  in  eflTec- 
tuallr  reclaiming  a  patch  of  such  land,  without  anv  other  capital  thaa 
bislaboDf  In  all  probability,  the  poor  labourer's  share  of  the  prulits 
arisiag  out  of  his  own  industry  and  enterpri/e,  was,  in  this  in>taiife, 
comparativelj  small.  Still  the  inference  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
»n  individual,  under  such  oircnrnstance*,  would  invariably  seek  and 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  another  allotment,  under  pre- 
citelj  aimilar  terms  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  thv  muduM  operandi 
of  the  poor  peasant  was  les*  expensive  than  that  of  the  landloril.  I 
have  rnys.elf  witno?i!ied,  in  the  «i)iith  of  Ireland,  a  \fry  sbarp  compe- 
tition, amont^  a  class  of  ponr  labourers,  for  a  patfh  of  cut  awny  lt"jr 
which  the  proprietor  advertised  to  be  reclaimed,  on  the  condition*  of 
a  three  years'  freehold.  The  successful  <.'andid>kte,  forced  by  the 
competition,  agret-d  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  rctrlaimed  at  ihi'  end 
of  the  »ec<md  year,  on  the  understanding  of  ^cttin^^  a  prt-ftrenco  to 
another  similar  allotment  on  the  completion  of  his  first  contract. 
Surh  instances  are  probably  not  unfreqnent  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  no  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  practica- 
Hility  of  reclaiming  waste  land  tlian  this.  Can  it  then  be  doubled, 
that,  if  a  poor  man  obtained  a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  and  had  tho 
privilege  of  buying  it  out  at  its  unrcclaime<l  value  on  f  :i«y  credit 
terms,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  a  proud  an<l  happy  fellow  ? 

We  earnestly  recotumeml  this  patuplilet  to  all  our  readers  : 
itcoiitaius  tnaitcr  of  the  deepest  importanee,  and  is  made  valua- 
ble to  the  student  of  econoniic  scicitcc  by  siuue  very  carefully 
prepared  tables.  Sir  Robert  Kane  shewed  loni^  ago,  in  times 
wlien  there  wa.<»  a  public  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  pre- 
sent care-nothing  and  know  nothing  national  idiutcy  had  come 
upon  her,  what  the  general  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
are :  that  book  made  men  think  :  here  is  a  little  e:<say  which 
shonld  make  men  act,  and  act  throtigh  thai  greatest  of  all 
motive  powers — their  breeches*  pockets.  That  which  Mr. 
Hayes  shews  can  be  done,  O'Conntll  worke<l  for,  wrote  for, 
fpoke  for;  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  nation  by  statesnjen, 
hy  jK)litical  economi>t5,  and  by  men  of  scienci',  from  the  time 
of  tlie  Rev.  Samuel  Maddt.'ii*  to  our  own;  and  what  was  thus 


*  If  the  Irish  peasantry  could  he  induced  to  act  on  tho  co.o]<orative 
principle  adopted  by  the  Oerman  settlers  in  the  Unite<I  .States,  it 
wonld  facilitate  the  work  of  reclamation  and  enable  them  to  econo- 
mise their  latH>ur  and  means.  But  I  may  have  more  to  say  in  refer- 
•Dce  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  some  future  occa.sion. 

t  See  memoir  of  Uev.  Samuel  Madden"  in  Irish  Quaiiti:rly 
Riviiiw,  No.  IX.;  and  "  The  Survey  of  Ireland,"  which  is  also 
•  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  No.  VI  Eu. 
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urged  for  Irelrtntl  is  precisely  lint  which  the  sharpest  and  most 
clear-headed  man  of  I  his  ago,  tiiR  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
nbout  to  accomplish  in  his  own  Stale,  the  reclaiaation  of  the 
wafite  lands  of  France. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  the 
wretched  system  prevailing  in  the  Irish  Poor-houses,  which 
srnds  out  upon  the  world  periodically,  hordes  of  untaught, 
untrained,  and  debased  "  hume-heathens."  If  we  were  to 
reprint  Swilt't  Propoml  for  Rendering  Voor  Children  Benefi- 
cial Instead  of  Btirdensotne  ;  if  we  were  to  prweiit  a  copy  of 
it  to  every  elected  and  to  every  ex-officio  Guardian  in  Ireland  ; 
if  wc  were  to  dwell  in  conversation  with  tlie  Poor-Law 
Commissioners,  upon  the  delicacy  of  flavor  of  "a  plunip 
young  girl  of  fifteen  if  we  were  to  say  to  the  South  DubHn 
Guardians,  "  supposing  that  1000  families  in  this  city  would 
be  constant  customers  for  infants'  flesh,  besides  others  who 
might  have  it  at  merry-meetings,  particularly  at  weddings  and 
christenings,  I  compute  that  Dublin  would  take  off  annually 
about  yOjOOO  carcasses ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  where 
probably  they  will  be  sold  somewhat  cheaper,  the  remaining 
tliousands" — we  should  be  considered  mad — and  yet,  althougli 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  not  fatten  their  young  paupers 
for  the  tabic,  although  they  will  not  sell  their  bodies  to  bf 
eaten,  vet  thcv  rear  them  under  a  system  which  sends  them 
forth  upon  the  world  ready  for  sale,  in  soul  and  body,  to  the 
tempter ;  they  send  them  forth  without  one  principle  to  guide, 
without  one  thought  to  restrain  them,  they  arc  truly 
"  The  dauntless  infants  never  scared  by  God," 
each  is  that  woful 

"Child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears." 

niis  subject  of  the  management  of  poor-house-reared  chil- 
dren has  now  become  of  vast  and  pressing  importance  ;  they 
increase  the  cost  of  our  hospitals,  they  fill  our  gaols,  and  to 
punish  them  estimates  under  the  head  of  "Justice  "in  the 
estimates  is  v:istly  increased;  whilst  owing  to  them  crime  does 
not  decrease  as  it  should,  and  criminal  reformation  is  almost 
ho{)cles3  amongst  those  reared  in  the  pour-houses. 

"  I  could,"  said  a  poor-house  Chaplain  to  us  a  few  days  8g«, 
"  recommend  nearly  all  the  girls  in  this  house  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  After  that  age,  tliey  arv  moved  amongst 
the  adults,  and  they  are  lost."  "  Our  boys,"  said  the  master 
of  a  poor-house  to  us,  "  are  good  boys  until  they  join  the 
adulta,  aud  then  they  go  wrong."    "The  worst  boys  I  ever 
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met  in  my  life,"  said  the  school  master  of  a  large  CoiiTict 
Prison,  "  are  the  poor-hoasc  boys  :  thcj  are  addicted  to  every 
rice  rou  can  conceive,  aod  they  have  no  idea  of  religion. 
They  have  never  been  taught  to  depend  on  thcmjclvcf,  tliey 
hare  had  no  inducement  to  work,  and  they  know  only  two 
leases  of  life,  that  of  the  poor-house  and  thnt  of  the  gaul." 

Xow  these  opinions  all  go  to  prove,  and  to  prove  most 
clearly,  that  the  ordinary  work-house  is  not  more  fitted  than 
the  ordinary  gaol  for  the  management  and  care  of  juveniles  ; 
Ibev  prove  also,  and  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  a  poor- 
houK-rearcd  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  adalt  bouse  until  he  or  she  »hall  have  tried  honest  work  in 
the  world  without ;  and  this  rei^ult  can  only  be  secured  by 
spwial  establishments  for  the  reception  and  training  of  pauper 
children,  with  special  staffs,  and  not  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  Guardians. 

Our  meaning  will  be,  perhaps,  best  elucidated  by  the  following 
heads  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  very  man^ 
Irishmen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  framer  of  tins 
scheme  is  eminently  qualified  to  make  it  perfect  and  elaborate. 
A  few  days  ago,  (we  are  writing  early  in  June),  Mr.  Macartney 
obtained  a  most  impt>rtant  committee  of  inquiry,  the  results  of 
«hich  must  bear  directly  upon  this  sclieme,  and  will  be,  if  we 
inistakc  not,  fully  in  support  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 

The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  — That  the  Juvenile  Reformatory  Bill  for  Ireland,  now 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  (i)ertuip9  necessarily) 
90  confiued  in  its  operations  as  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  ju- 
Tenile  delinquency  untouched. 

2.  — That  in  England  where  the  Reformatory  Acts  have  a  far 
more  comprehensive  area  to  work  upon,  it  has  been  found  ncces- 
my  to  supplement  such  acts  with  an  Industrial  Schools'  Act, 
possed  last  session. 

3.  — That  in  Ireland  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  made 
it  expedient  to  confine  the  area  of  the  Reformatory  Bill,  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  inapplicable. 

4.  — That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  take  some  other  means 
for  preventing  juvenile  crime  in  Ireland. 

5.  — That  the  best  means  to  effect  this  appears  to  be  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  the  "juvenile  paupers,"'  who  arc  for  the 
most  part  the  class  from  which  young  criminals  emanate. 
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6.  — Tliat  ill  ordiT  t<i  succefil  in  such  improvement  it  will  be 
necessary  to  completely  sever  the  connection  with  the  adult 
|>aupers,  and  the  work-houses  in  which  they  are  confined. 

7.  — That  there  is  a  section  in  the  11th  and  liJth  Vict., 
Cap  25,  giving  the  necessary  power  to  combine  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  District  Pauper  Schools  for  juveniles  under 
15  years  of  age,  but  that  it  is  at  present  almost  inoperative. 

8.  — That  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  on  due 
consideration  being  extended  to  tiiis  subject  a  full  rccoguition 
would  be  given  to  the  moral  and  economical  advantages  which 
would  accrue  through  the  operation  of  this  section. 

9.  — That  in  England  the  sahries  of  the  .«!chool-tna«ter?, 
school  •mistresses,  and  one  half  of  those  of  tho  medieiil  officers 
are  paid  from  the  consolidited  fund,  amounting  lo  cunsiderablj 
more  than  £100,000  per  annum. 

10.  — That  in  addition  to  this  grant  in  aid  of  the  union  in 
England,  there  arc  very  large  grants  from  the  comnultee  of 
council  of  education  given  to  aid  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  under  the  head  of  capitation  fees,  rent  of  land,  par- 
chasing  of  tools,  pupil  teuchcrs*  allowances,  &c.,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  sliiliings  per  head  is  (xaid  out  of  the  conjK)lidated 
fuud  for  the  support  of  juveniles  in  reformatories. 

11.  — That  all  prisoners  convicted  by  jury  in  England  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

12.  —  That  the  grants  reouired  in  aid  of  the  proposed  Refor- 
matory Bill  for  Ireland,  wUl  be  small  in  consequence  of  its  li- 
mited area  of  operation. 

13.  — Tliat  it  is  on  the  above  grounds  fair  to  reqnire  that 
Ireland  sliuuld  receive  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amouut 
of  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  Juvenile  Pauper  Schools, 
together  with  such  educational  grants  and  assistance  as  woold 
be  received  by  Kf-forinatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  for  wbicb 
the  pauper  schools  are  the  substitute. 

14.  — That  if  this  support  be  given  by  the  state  it  will  be  ea.«ilT 
proved  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  that  under  good  manage- 
ment and  government  inspection  thcbe$t  moral  and  ecoaouncal 
results  will  follow  the  establishment  of  these  schools. 

15.  — That  a  pari  of  such  good  management  will  be  the  in* 
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dustnal  training  of  the  yoong  paui>crs,  it  is  cviflent  (li-jf  In  ad- 
dition to  a  reduclion  of  expenditure,  a  demand  for  their  labour 
viil  be  a  consequence  of  its  being  skilled. 

16. — That  many  of  our  colonies  ore  arrested  in  progress  for 
vant  of  labour,  and  are  advnncing  money  from  colonial  funds  to 
induce  emigration,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  therefore 
(hat  skilled  labour  in  the  unions  will  induce  the  colonists  to 
give  free  passages  from  time  to  time  to  the  young  inmates. 

This  scheme  requires  no  argument  or  explanation  to  prove 
its  importance,  and  we  shall  not,  until  we  shall  have  the  report  of 
Mr.  Macartney's  committee  before  us,  oUer  any  observalii)!i9  in 
support  of  it.  There  are,  however,  facts  and  figures  in  our  pos- 
session sufficient  to  prove  not  alone  the  soundness  of  the 
scheme,  but  likewise  to  prove  the  right  of  the  country  to  claim 
from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amount  necessary  to  give  it  full 
efficacy. 

We  may,  however,  st«te  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Sooth 
Dublin  Union  have  indirectly  given  their  support  to  this  system 
here  advocated,  of  separating  the  young  paupers  from  the  old  ; 
that  is,  they  have  agreed  to  eend,  and  have  sent,  sixty  or 
seventy  of  the  girls  from  the  Poor-house  to  a  large  house 
adjoining  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Baggot-street, 
There  they  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  a  pauper  cosfs  in 
the  Union  House,  the  sisters  taking  the  whole  manageme-nt.  in 
fict  making  the  house  of  reception  for  these  girls  an  Auxiliary 
Poor-house. 

When  the  sisters  thus  consented  to  take  (he  charge  of  these 
girls  they  made  only  two  stipulations.  One,  that  Catholics 
only  should  be  sent ;  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  take  any  girl  known  to  have  ever  been  a  prostitute.  But  here 
the  good  sense  of  the  Guardians  failed,  and  instead  of  holding 
out  to  the  girls  a  transmission  to  the  Baggot-street  house  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  they  actually  refused  to  send  any  but 
the  very  worst  class  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  establishment  was 
opened  with  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  it  was  ever  our  misfortune 
to  injpect.  They  were  ignorant  and  untaught  ;  they  had  no 
sense  of  decency  or  self-respect;  they  had  nearly  all  been 
leared  in  the  Poor-house,  and,  as  a  iit.itter  of  course,  feared 
neither  God  nor  man ;  many  of  them  had  been  in  gaol  three 
or  four  times  for  work-house  offences ;  and  yet,  by  judicious, 
careful,  kind  management,  and  through  the  agency  of  that 
wonderful  thing,  inuividoalizatiok,  these  poor  creatures  arc 
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now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  useful,  honest,  hardwoiVing 
women.* 

It  lias  bv  some  persons  been  objected  that  tliis  institulion  at 
Bairgot-strti  t  is  an  encjurageinont  to  Ponery  ;  and  tlicre  are 
many  persons,  cnardians  too,  who  would  rather  keep  Hie« 
girls  in  the  Union  House,  with  all  it?  horrid  sin,  and  oorrop- 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  t^;in  send  tliem  to  B;iggot-»treet. 

This,  to  English  readers,  will  appear  strange.  Let  thw, 
however,  remember  tlmt  the  vast  irnjority  of  the  jjoople  of 
Ircliind  arc  Calholic;  let  then.,  remembering  this  read  the 
following  report  of  a  Meeting,  taken  from  a  Conaervalive 
Dublin  paper,  Samu/ert't  N<ncs-Le(/er,  of  Frid;iy,  June  ISlb, 
IbaS,  and  they  will  be,  perh.ips,  able  to  comprebt-nd  the 
liatrid  of  I'operv  animus  to  n  hich  we  have  referred  : — 
DUBLIN  PJIOTESTANT  ASSOCIATIO^N. 
A  meeting  of  this  hniiy  waa  held  last  evening  in  the  Roobs. 
83,  Middle  Abl)cy-strcet, 'for  (he  pnrpose  of  adoplnig  a  peUtiaa 
against  the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  CAtniinons  bj  Mr. 
hirgeaiit  Dea^^y  and  Mr.  liagncH,  ou  the  quesliou  of  Kefor- 
uialory  Scliools. 

"  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Potter  in  the  Chair. 
"  Mr.  John  Miirtiu,T.U., moved  the  »th)plion  of  the  following 
petition,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Furlui.g,  and 
UMnnimously  adopted  : — '  That   your  petitioners  have  read, 
Willi  considerabh-  alarm,  a  bill  brought  into  your  bonornUe 
hou.se  by  liie  harned  members  for  the  County  of  Cork  and 
Uornugh  of  Cloniiiel,  (Mr.  Srrgeaiit  Deasy  and  Mr.  iiigwelli, 
etilitlcd  "a  Dill  to  Promote  and  Regulate  Pa-foniiatory  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Otfenders  in  Ireland."    That  your  pclitioniTS  are 
fully  cfinvineed  that  should  tlie  said  lull  l>e  pii.«8trd  into  law, 
the  "  Ret(»riiiatory  tM-hoob"  conleuiplaied  by  its  provisioos 
Would  become  mere  depots  of   proK-lvlisBi  to  the  lvi>inan 


•  The  sister  who  had  the  tbi''f  oare  of  these  pirh  was  what  b 
called  "  R.  ci  ivr.l"  l>y  llic  orU<-r,  but  not  *'  Profess*  J,"  that  t».  %ht 
ha<l  not  t.-iken  tlie  (in.kl  vowh.  About  the  oiitlilie  of  Jiiiit?  8h«  wm  t* 
taku  tlie»e  viJWi,  Mi.il  wai*,  .Xi  is  the  ciu^lom,  uoing  into  **  iieirt  jl"  for 
a  wi-ek.  Till'  ihiy  l<if'i-r«'  ilie  Ui  treat  fotniiuucod  the  girl>  r»;iu»rk«l 
that  Khe  lonk-'*!  very  auxioii",  ninl  tht-v  a.*-ki'il  her  why  she  >evraed 
Kiii.  She  r(  |ili(  >l  that  sho  slmuUi  imt  .«ce  them  diiriiij.'  the  iieJt 
days,  uiiil  f<-,'ire<l  tliHt  ill  h<>r  ahsfiK-v  tlx'y  iniij-bt  give  the  other  »ta(ert 
trouhle.  i  iioy  all  re)'iieil,  "  Oh  I  n*.'ver  fear  ;  we'll  he  gooij  for  th« 
Huvk, ' — auJ  ilit-y  kc{jt  thfir  tttatU  moii  faithfully. 
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Calbolic  religion,  and  nurseriejn  for  propagating  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  pystem — doctrines  which  jour  petitioners 
coriKientioualy  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  well  being  of  the 
British  state — subversive  of  true  loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
auJ  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.  That  your  petitioners  moat 
respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  house  that  the  clauses 
of  said  Liil,  whfrcbj  it  is  sotighl  to  invest  grand  juries  and 
to«D  councils  with  legal  power  to  present  a  sura  or  suras  of 
money,  and  to  raise  tlie  same  off  counties  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  school.--, 
involve  priuciplea  of  injustice  and  iniquity  calculated  to  create 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  PrcitestanLs 
uf  Ireland  generally,  inasmuch  as  crime  of  every  description 
kuown  to  the  hiw,  as  well  amongst  the  juvenile  as  the  adult 
IMjpiilation,  attaches  itself  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  creed,  and 
thai  therefore  it  appears  unjust  and  impolitic  to  invest  the  said 
grjud  juries  and  town  councils  with  power  by  law  to  levy  a 
new  tax  off  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  fur  the  purposes 
coiitempkkt<d  by  the  saiil  bill.  That,  independently  of  the 
ttimparative  amount  of  crime  i)erpetratcd  by  lioman  Catholics 
»ud  ProtestanL«,  independently  of  the  injustice  of  coercing 
ProteMants  to  pay  for  the  spread  of  evil  arising  from  an 
frroncous  and  disloyal  system  against  which  they  protest,  your 
petitioners  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  pure  and  undefiled 
Cliristianity,  anil  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  to  grant  one  single  penny  towards  the 
JUstainmeiit  and  support,  in  any  form,  of  a  system  of  religion, 
fworn  by  the  highest  in  the  realm  to  be  anti-Scriptural  and 
ptrnicious  in  its  nature ;  and  therefore  your  petitioners  most 
immbly  pray  that  your  honorable  house  may  be  pleased  to 
n-ject  the  said  bill,  and  refuse  to  grant  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  for  any  alleged  education  or  reformatory  pur|)ose  what- 
Nitver, except  where  tlie  former  is  bused  upon  principles  derived 
from  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  latter  sought  to  be  effected  by 
mean;  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Ciiristiunity,  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  your  iK'titiontrs  will  ever  pray. 

"'Signed  by  authority,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
ilteting, 

"•  SAMUKL  GKOWJK  rOlTEK,  Clk.,  Chairman.' 
"  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  proceedings  tt  rmiiiattd, 
i»ii<l  the  petition  was  onk-red  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  (irogaii, 
il.P.,  for  presentation  to  the  house." 
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Nor,  lure  we  have  a  rampant,  virulent,  conservative  Town 
Conncillor,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  talking 
the  most  absurd  fanaticism,  and  the  most  sublimated  nonsense. 
They  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  Reformatory  Princijjle  ;  ihcy 
say  nothing  about  the  necessity  for  Reformatories ;  but  they 
object  that  Protestants  should  be  taxed  to  reform  Catholic 
juvenile  criminals.  They  forget^  however,  that  Protestants 
would  be  taxed  to  support  these  Catholic  juveniles  in  the 
poor-honse  first,  then  m  the  gaol,  then  through  the  gaol,  by 
the  gaol,  and  from  the  gaol,  in  its  associations,  up  to,  or  iovn 
to,  the  convict  prison.  In  all  these  ejjochs  of  life  and  plias^s 
of  critne  they  must  be  supported  as  Catholics,  taught  as  Catho^ 
lies,  trained  as  Catholics,  so  that,  viewed  in  any  light  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  Reverend  friend  may  please,  the  Reformatory 
Schools'  Bill  of  Sergeant  Deasy  and  of  Mr.  Bagwell  does  not 
make  Protestants  pay  more  towards  Popery,  but  rather  less 
than  they  pay  now,  and  have  paid  for  years. 

We  do  not  consider  this  paper  as  cither  an  essay  or  a  dis- 
quisition ;  our  only  object  in  its  whole  course  was  to  supply 
matter  for  thought  to  those  who  feel  an  interest — and  wIjo 
does  not? — in  the  adult  anu  yodno  of  the  poor-iiucsl 
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PAPKR  iiECUND. 

1.  Firtt  and  Second  Iteportt  of  the  Hoi/al  Commissionen  of  the 

Patriotic  Fund.  Presented  by  conimand  of  ller  Mjijesty. 

2.  Tvo  Ullera  to  L<jrd  St.  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  the 

Patriotic  Fund  and  on  the  Second  Jiejjort  of  the  Boj^al 
Commuaioners.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullcn.  Dublin  : 
James  Dufly,  Welliri;^ton-quay,  Publisher  to  iiid  Grace 
the  Catholic  .\rclibishop  of  Dublin. 

3.  Utter  of  the  Mott  Reverend  Dr.  CulLen^  on  the  Dangers  to 

vhich  the  children  of  Catholic  Soldiers  are  exposed  in  the 
Hibernian  and  other  Military  Schools.  James  Duffy, 
Welhri^lon-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  a  former  paper  we  examined  the  charges  preferred  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  In  the  present  paper 
w<  mean  to  deal  with  the  second  report  of  the  Commissionfrs, 
poblishcti  mainly  as  a  reply  to  llij  Grace's  accusations.  We 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  spiritof  fair  play.  We  have  bid  before 
cor  readers  the  grounds  upon  which  the  .Archbishop  considered 
liimself  justified  in  making  a  very  serious  charge  against  a 
public  body,  a  charge  which  if  true  is  calculated  to  chock  the 
flo*  of  national  benevolence  iu  the  direction  of  similar  cliari- 
lifs  by  undermining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  public 
bodies  to  whom  their  management  may  be  intrusted,  and  which 
tf  false  cannot  be  loo  strongly  reprobated.  Is  it  not  meet  then 
that  we  should  now  present  our  readers  with  the  Commissioners' 
answer,  which  "verified,"  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  "by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix,"  will  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  whole  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  most  unjust  to 
pttbluh  the  accusation  and  withhold  the  defence,  to  exhibit  the 
cha^  and  suppress  its  refutation  ?  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  the  origin  of  this  commission,  the  neriod  of  which  the 
charges  were  first  made,  and  then  we  shall  consider  the  refu- 
tation given  by  the  Report  of  February  last,  verified  by  the 
comspoiidence  in  the  appendix. 

ActuAted  by  a  just  seuse  of  the  sacred  rights  of  those  who 
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fall  in  f lieir  country'*  service,  many  of  our  f<'!)ivr  suljjccts  rc- 
solvetl  with  generous  benevolence  to  conlribule  "  towards  the 
succouring,  educating  and  relieving  those  who  by  the  lo5s  of 
tlieir  husbands  and  parents  in  battle  or  by  death  on  active 
service  are  unable  to  maintain  or  to  support  themselves.''  In 
order  to  give  greater  efficacy  and  support  to  these  benevolent  in- 
tentions, it  was  deemed  expedient  that  "  public  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  safe  keepingand  beneficial  application  of  the 
several  suras  subscribed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  subscribed 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes  :  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  prompt  and  authentic  information  as  way  be  required  to 
aid  the  just  and  faithful  distribution  of  the  said  se\eral  sums 
of  money  when  so  received."  A  Royal  Commi:>t'ion  was  con- 
sidered best  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  Ac- 
cordingly a  Royal  Commission  was  issued.  Tiie  following 
extract  as  containing  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  defiuing 
tlieir  power,  and  limiting  their  authority,  will  be  suflicient  for 
our  present  purpose  : — 

"  Now  know  yo,  that  we,  having  token  into  oor  consideration  tbc 
preinisoi^.and  being  earneitly  desirous,  in  lasting  memory  of  those  mho 
nave  faithfully  fallen  in  our  sorvicu,  to  encourage  the  loyal  and  faearlT 
benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects,  which  may  hereaAer  be  directed 
towards  the  widows  and  orphans  of  tlie  soldiers,  sailors,  and  m&rioeri 
of  our  forc»s,  who  may  now  or  hereafter  be  serving  abroad  in  our 
armies  and  fleets,  or  in  services  connected  with  our  present  hoitili- 
ties  and  for  other  the  several  purposes  herein  before  recited  or  men- 
tioned, and  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  6delity,  dit- 
cretion,  and  integrity,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  mod  do  by 
tii<'.''0  presents  uuihori^ie  and  appoint  vou,  the  isaid  Prince  Albert, 
the  s-aid  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  said  £)uke  of  Wellington,  tbetaitl 
Lord  Seymour,  the  said  Earl  of  Derby,  the  said  Karl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  said  £arl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  said  Earl  of  ilardwickc,  the  ui<l 
Iv.rl  of  Chichester,  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  the  said  Earl  Grey,  tb« 
said  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  said  Viscount  Combcrmere,  theswd 
Viscount  Hardinge,  the  said  Baron  Rokeby,  the  said  Baron  Colcbiit«r 
the  said  Baroo  Pammure,  the  said  Baron  Seaton,  the  said  Baron  St. 
Leonard',  the  said  Baron  Raglan,  the  said  .Sidney  Herfocrt,  the  stid 
James  Lindsay,  the  said  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  tbeMid 
Heniy  Thomas  Lowrey  Corry,  th«  said  Edward  Ellicc,  th» 
Robert  Vernon  Smith,  the  said  Sir  John  Soiner»vt  Pakiugtoo,  the 
said  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  the  said  Sir  William  Parker,  lb* 
said  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  the  said  Sir  John  Fox  Burgojii*, 
the  said  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Rou,  the  said  Lord  Mayor  of  our  citt 
of  London,  the  said  Joseph  Hume,  the  said  Thomas  Baring,  the  Mi<l 
John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  the  said  John  Wilson  Palt«D,  the 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  said  Edward  Burke  Roche,  the  said  Jobo 
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Bali,  loBulce  full  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  aidiiij 
the  lujajtj  and  benevolence  of  oar  luving  subjects,  and  of  osi-ertain* 
ing  the  best  means  bjr  which  the  {tiHs,  subscription!!  and  ( ruitributioiiB 
of  our  loring  subjects  can  be  best  applied,  according  to  the  pcnorous 
intentions  of  the  donor  thereof,  and  from  time  to  time  to  appiv  the 
nme  ai  jou,  oar  Coromissioneri,  or  any  three  or  more  of  jou,  »hall 
ibiok  fit  to  direct,  either  for  the  immediate  relief  of  such  special 
objecls  of  destitution  u  may  come  Mithin  the  meaning  and  nurpo»e 
of  such  Itenevolence  ;  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  afore.-<iiia,  to  in- 
trtiit,  extend  or  make  additions  to  any  of  our  royal,  or  other  chari- 
table  institutions  already  founded  for  similar  purposes  witliin  our 
United  Kingdom.  And  further  to  apply,  or  to  order  and  direct  the 
ipplication  of  all  such  moneys  in  such  manner  as  to  you  our  ('om> 
miuioners,  or  to  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  seem  fit  in  the  pre- 
miics  ;  so  that  tou  do  in  all  things  secure  the  most  impartial  and 
beneficent  distril)ution  of  all  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  and  front 
time  to  time  be  received  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Boyal  Com* 
Bussioo." 

It  might  be  objected  (hat  greater  regard  was  not  had  to  the 
relatiTc  proportion  of  tho*e  who  were  likely  to  be  applicants 
to  this  fund,  so  that  a  similar  pro[K)rtion  might  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  bodj  intrusted  vrith  its  disburs- 
nifut,  Mr.  Fishbourne  in  his  "  memorandum"  admits  that 
one  third  of  the  army  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholics.  It 
is  probable  then  that  one  thira  of  the  applicants  for  relief  were 
Koraan  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hort  says  that  at  one  period 
be  had  in  his  sole  charge  1,040  individuals,  widows  and  rhil- 
drfn,  of  which  number  62a  were  lloman  Catholics.  This 
would  seem  to  give  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  assuming  Capt. 
Fishbournc's  estimate  as  correct  it  would  strike  us  that  the 
Catholic  contingent  ought  to  have  had  a  fuller  representation 
on  that  board  by  whicli  the  claims  of  Catholic  widows  and 
CathoUc  children  were  to  be  decided  upon.  It  does  seem  to  us 
itrange  that  of  forty  commissioners  only  two  were  Catholics. 

Could  not  her  majesty's  advisers  discover  a  single  other  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  commission.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  sunk 
•0  low  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  as  our  representatives  in  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  charity,  only  Sir  R.  Throckmorton,  Jlart., 
•nd  John  Ball,  Esq?  Could  there  not  be  found  one  more,  or 
was  there  something  likely  to  alarm  weak  nerves  in  the  mystic 
number  three  /  The  only  solution  of  the  difficultv  we  can  offer 
>s  that  three  formed  a  quorum.  A  quorum  coulJ  hold  a  meet- 
ing, remonstrate,  protest,  report,  &c.  This  would  not  do,  so, 
just  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  two  Catholics  were  put  on. 
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Nn  ^  it  appear?  to  \\f  (o  be  a  point  of  the  must  vital  iin))nr* 
Jaiicc  tlint  in  any  body  on  which  powers  affcctin{»  the  ri^ht*  of 
Citliolics  atfi  conrerre<l,anil  whicli  in  the  course  of  iJs  duties  may 
Lave  to  deal  with  subjects  pt  culiarly  in  their  nature  appi-rtaiuiug 
to  C'utholic  doctrine  and  resulting  from  Cutliolic  di!>cipUne — 
the  Catholic  body  should  possess  8nch  an  influence  as  to  siecure 
a  projier  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  co-rcli^ion- 
isls  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  any  grievance  of  » Inch 
they  may  complain,  so  that  the  former  may  not  be  defeated 
ro;ivenient  technicalities  and  the  latter  repressed  by  an  inso- 
lent sneer. 

Never  perhaps  was  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  proj>or  influ- 
ence in  a  liody  than  it  was  in  thut  wtiich  distributed  the  Pa- 
triutii;  Fund.  Had  there  been  a  fair  number  ot  Catholics  ia* 
eluded  in  that  commision  mucii  of  tiie  ill  feeling  with  which 
the  acts  of  that  body  arc  regarded  would  have  been  avoided  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  occurred.  Without  any  impeachment  of  the  re- 
speclid)ility  of  those  gentlemen  who  formed  that  commission, 
we  do  say  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  tlkrcfore  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  pur:>uing  one  course  rather 
than  another,  or  adopting  one  view  of  a  case  in  preference  to 
another.  For  instance  in  the  matter  of  education,  Protestants 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  that  Catholics  object  to  mixed  schools, 
and  other  topics  of  a  similar  character  arc  also  unknown  to 
tliein ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  suiucient  number  of 
Catholics  associated  in  carrying  out  any  uurk  in  which  tluir 
co-religionists  are  interested. 

But  as  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  we  shall  speak  of 
the  Commissioners  as  they  are — "  Nothing  extenuate  nor  set 
iiuw  n  aught  in  malice." 

Tlie  aj)p<»intnieiit  of  Captain  Fishbourne  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, niii^ht  also  reasonably  be  complained  of.  In  bodies 
constituted  similarly  to  tlie  Patriotic  fund,  the  duty,  the  rctl 
work  of  the  body,  devolves  up<»n  the  secretaries  ;  they  receive 
communications  and  send  replies,  grant  or  refuse  application*, 
authorize  payments  to  certain  |)arties,  and  discharge  other 
most  impoitant  functions.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
less  obnoxious  person  might  have  been  chosen  than  Fiiii- 
bourne.  Every  one  knows  that  his  father  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Carlow,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  bench  in 
consequence  uf  a  petition  got  up  by  the  Komaii  Catholic 
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clergjrmcn  of  thnt  town,  on  what  prouruls  it  is  needlp?"  to 
cnqiiirp.  Everyone  (|ne<  imf  know  bnt  it  is  a  fiicf,  I'lat 
boarne  subscribes  to  tlie  "  Iri?h  Church  Missions  Soci«'ly." 
People  are  genentlly  rnther  nnxions  to  ensure  llic  success  (,f 
an  andertakiiig  which  ihey  are  so  mnch  intcn^sled  to  irive 
their  monev.  Is  it  probable  then  that  a  i>er:»on  desirous  for 
the  jucce?3  of  a  wiciety,  which  Ins  for  i's  object  the  extirpation 
of  "  Romanism,"  would  afford  every  facility  to  parents  dosir- 
cusof  removing  children  from  the  scltools  under  the  direction 
of  thnl  Society,  and  placing  them  in  establislinifuts  in  which  are 
tiiuglit  tlio^e  principle?,  n  Inch  it  if^  his  dt-sire  to  cradiciile  ? 
Tacitus  t«ils  us  "  that  the  sons  inherited  the  (  narrels  nnd 
Iriendshij)*  of  their  fathers,  and  were  boniid  to  carry  on  hostility 
uniil  the  original  cause  of  offence  was  wiped  out."  If  to  the 
priginal  canse  of  dispute  were  added  any  [lersonnl  impulse  as  a 
dfcliration  of  war  by  the  nation  of  the  t»ff«  nded  aj;ninst  that 
of  the  offenders,  witli  wliat  vindicliveness  would  not  the  former 
|lu^ae  the  enemy.  Now  this  is  just  the  position  of  Fishbourne; 
'«  his  hereditary  grudge  is  a<Ided  the  inducement  of  tiic 
Missionary  Society.  Wc  cannot  now  help  I he-e  things,  but  onr 
re»(iers  will  S4'e  what  was  the  result.  The  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  very  various,  their  power  extensive.  The 
objpci  for  the  attainment  of  which  tliey  were  associated,  was 
tlie  only  limit  to  their  authority.  We  need  not  enter  into  an 
snaUsis  of  what,  under  tlie  warrent  they  were  bound  to  dt) ;  it 
i?  fxpre^-std  with  sufficient  cUarticss  in  the  above  rpiotid  ix- 
\nct.  The  only  |M;iiil  to  which  we  shall  at  present  direct  our 
tnders'  attention,  is  the  clause  by  which  the  Comniissionenj 
«Tf  required  to  report  to  her  M;ijfsty  "  all  and  every  of  llie 
teveral  proceeilings  of  yonrse^lves  had  by  virtue  of  these  prc- 
.'eiits."  The  clause  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  vou  or  any  three  or 
Dore  of  YOU,  when  and  »o  often  as  need  or  iH:i-a.>.i<>n  shall  ri-i|uire,  so 
luuf;  as  tbU  our  Comiuissiun  sliall  continue  in  forre,  d>i  re|j<>i-t  to  us 
in  writing,  under  vour  hands  and  ^eals  respfL-tivclj',  all  and  evj-rv  "f 
iHa  »^vori»l  procet  dinjfs  of  yourselves  had  Uy  virtue  of  these  |iriseii(s, 
Iccethvr  with  -sue h  other  mutter*,  if  any,  as  may  he  Uesi'Tving  of 
unr  Royal  consideration,  toucLin}^  or  concernitig  the  prenli^es." 

How  ihey  have  coniplieJ  with  this  par'  of  liicir 
»Iulie?,  we  know  not,  but  if  the  report  which  the  public  was  per- 
n^iited  to  ace  be    the  report  wliicli  was  prescuted  tu  her 
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Majesty,  we  must  say  tlinl  we  do  not  think  that  "nil  and 
every  "  arc  faithfully  related,  and  we  fear  that  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  signed  that  report,  had  very  little  regard 
for  truth.  If  the  appendix  be,  as  it  is  eaid  to  be,  a  verification 
of  the  Report,  then  the  Itej)ort  proves  "Dr.  OuUeu's"  charges; 
if  the  appendix  is  not  intended  to  verify  the  Rejjort,  then  tlie 
report,  as  far  as  relates  to  "  Dr.  Cullen's"  charges,  is  a  tissue 
of  fali>chood,  for  every  material  assertion,  in  denial  of  "  Dr. 
Cullen's"  statements,  contained  in  the  report,  is  contradicted 
by  the  appendix.  This,  it  will  be  our  busmess  to  examine  and 
prove  ;  but  before  taking  up  the  Charge  and  its  Refutation,  ve 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  conversation  which  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  April  last,  on  a 
motion  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  production  of  paper* 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  Tiie 
Duke  moved  an  address  to  her  majesty,  for — 1.  A  copy  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rosina  Rennet  and 
her  children.  2.  A  copy  of  the  minute,  with  date  when  passed, 
by  which  the  form  of  application,  appendix  14,  was  first 
adopted,  (this  is  the  form  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  acknow- 
ledging that  she  knew  the  teaching  of  the  liampstead  i<cliuul 
to  be  Protestant.)  8.  A  copy  of  a  minute,  by  which  pecuniary 
provisions  was  made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  Roman  Catholic 
mothers,  who  objected  to  sending  their  children  to  mixed 
schools.  The  next,  which  we  give  in  full,  contains  the  real 
git  of  the  motion  : — 

"  4  Return  of  all  puhlicationi  or  rccommendationt  to  the  rom- 
missioners  for  the  admis»ion  or  transfer  of  children  of  non-coinmit> 
•ioned  offictrs  uid  privates  tu  any  scbouU  or  uyluins,  or  for  plaxriug 
Euch  children  under  eharf^e  of  any  pertons  other  than  their  molben, 
with  date  when  ^uch  application  was  received,  and  the  uatne  of  the 
person  who  made  it,  togethi-r  with  the  names,  regiments  and  religion! 
persuasions  of  the  surviving  mothers  ;  and  stating,  further,  tlx 
dpci.«ions  of  the  commis>ioners  or  their  committee,  on  such  applici- 
tions,  with  date  thereof;  and  date  at  which  each  child  was  placed  in 
or  transferred  to  any  such  school  or  asylum,  or  placed  under  aoj 
such  temporary  guardian,  and  the  religious  teaching  used  in  such 
institution,  school  or  asylum,  or  the  religion  professed  by  sach 
guardian." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge ;  it  amounted  to  this  :  *'  I  hare 
liad  what  to  iny  mind  seems  reasonable  ground  for  »u9pecling 
that  this  great  National  fund,  this  noble  charity  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  has  been  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  some; 
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under  (hat  impresfion  I  have  made  certain  slateroenU,  t1i>-ee 
etat^ments  jov  in  jour  report  deny.  1  now  call  upon  yoii  to 
produce  your  proofs.     Arclibisliup  Cullcn  labours  under  a 
simikr  impression  ;  I  may  say  a  large  portion  of  tlie  liuman 
Catholic  subject*  of  tliis  empire  feel  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  this  fund.    Produce  these  cor- 
respondences, remove  the  misapprehensions  under  which  n 
large  portion  of  the  public  labours,  and  thus  re-establish  that 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  u|>on  which  the 
(diciency  of  your  body,  and  that  of  other  bodies  to  whom  the 
managetnent  of  similar  charities  may  hereafter  be  entrusted, 
maiidy  depend."    Was  there  anything  exacting  in  that  demand, 
anything  unreasonable  in  thus  atfurding  an  o|>purtuuity  to  tlic 
Cuinmissiouera  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  foul  imputations 
under  which  they  lay,  and  still  continue  to  lie  ^    Had  it  not 
been  done,  what  an  outcry  would  there  not  have  been  raised  ; 
»nd  when  the  demand  is  made  let  us  see  how  it  is  met.    It  is 
really  sickening,  nor  can  we  understand  how  men  with  a  spark 
of  bouesty,  nut  to  s|)cak  of  honour,  con  go  on  canting  in  such 
au  absurd  and  humbugging  manner,  about  *'  public  object," 
''a  public  object."    Is  it  nut  a  public  object  well  deserving 
attention  to  rescue  from  odium  honored  names  ?  Is  it  not  well 
to  prove  that  a  public  body,  against  which  charges  of  nns- 
appropriation  have  been  brought,  supported  by  evidence  suHi- 
CKDtly  strong  to  call  for  enquiry,  is  free  from  all  taint  uf 
corruption  ?  Had  a  charge  of  a  simikr  character  been  brought 
against  a  commercial  firm,  even  by  persons  who  had  no  direct 
present  interest  iu  the  concern,   would  not  these  charges  be 
thoroughly  sifted,  every  means  adopted  to  prove  the  accusation 
false,  aud  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  no  efforts  spared  to  drag 
the  slanderer  to  justice.    So  do  nut  the  Commissioners  act : 
crouching  behind  the  barriers  of  form  and  public  advantage, 
liicj  seek  to  escape  from  the  just  animadversion  which  tlu  ir 
conduct  has  dc.<erved.    But  let  them  not  hope  thus  to  hide 
their  shame  ;  time  will  show  forth,  more  nnd  more  each  day, 
the  wrong  they  have  done,  and  will  bring  with  it  their  punish- 
went :  for  time  is  an  avenger.  Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have 
Mid,  that  it  WM  not  fair  to  ask  the  government  to  lay  on 
the  table  at  great  expense,  five  or  six  bulky  volumes,  in  regard 
to  what  had  not  occurred  in  a  governir  ent  otficc.   Our  answer 
is:  the  Duke's  motion  was  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  would  order  a  report  upon  the  subjects  mentioned, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table.    The  expense  of  such  a  report  would 
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be  defrnyed  out  of  tlie  Patriotic  fund,  and  would  co»t  nothing 
to  the  country.  But  even  did  it,  ue  can  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  there  never  was  better  money  exfjeiided  than 
sum  which  mi^ht  be  requisite  to  allay  tlie  public  9u.«picion  and 
remove  the  public  distrust;  alwnvs  supposing  the  comii.issiot.en 
guiltier;  if  they  bo  not,  it  is  Wtter  to  leave  maltrn*  as  liiey 
siand.  With  regard  to  Lord  St.  Leonnrd'a  statements  »e 
shall  nicrely  say,  that  his  observations  only  prove  that  he  talks 
a  great  deal  about  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  is  very  ill- 
informed.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  debate  on  tlie 
motion  was  the  tone  that  was  adopted  by  Lord  Cauioys;  ve 
give  his  sentiments  in  full:  — 

"  Lord  Camoys  had  thought  it  possible  that  in  the  multitude  of 
ca.>0!(  tlicTf  mij^lit  have  been  eome  roittake^  made  in  »endin^  Uamto 
Catholic  c-liildren  to  Protestant  schools  ;  but  ho  never  thought  th«j 
had  Ix-en  bcnt  with  a  view  to  proseIyti»m.  He  t'elt  bound  now  to^j 
that  the  accu!>atiun!t  inude  against  the  coinmissioners  had  bci-n  com. 
pMe/ij  and  satiifactorily  answered — (hear,  hear) — and  that  the  accu- 
sations of  proselytism  might  rather  have  come  from  the  other  tide 
(hear,  hear).  It  appeared  that  in  one  of  the  ca^es  the  commiraionert 
told  the  mother  that  the  chiM  would  be  brought  up  aa  a  Proteitaat 
ill  tlie  school  &he  w  ished  it  to  be  sent  to,  and  that  »be  had,  notwith* 
standing,  persisted  in  her  desire." 

^Vith  what  pleasure  the  lords  heard  thi^  statement  we  may 
gub^s  by  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received — ho»  il*e 
hereditary  legislators  must  have  sneered  at  the  littic-isiQded 
liberality  of  selt-suflicient  ignorance.  Wo  shall  not  cntici« 
these  observations  :  I  here  are  some  persons  beneath  conlempt,»e 
pity  and  forgive  them.  Let  us  however  see  whether  we  may  not 
be  nblc  to  furnish  a  more  plausible,  because  the  real  reason 
why  the  fourth  return  was  refused,  and  this  will  bring  us  to  our 
subject — "  The  Charge  and  its  Refutation."  It  will  be  in  thf 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  the  former  paper  on  this 
subject  wc  informed  them  how  exactly  matters  stood  when  his 
Grace  published  hi:j  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  We  shall  now 
briefly  state  the  two  questions  between  the  parties.  They  iodude 
the  others  :  with  regard  to  matters  of  detail  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  take  notice  of  them,  but  we  thitik  an 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  them,  as  will  ever  bt 
the  case  when  the  nuttorial  charges  cannot  be  met  and  denied. 
A  great  deal  of  capital  has  b<«n  sought  to  be  made  out  of 
lion's  ca>e,  hut  the  venom  of  ttiat  sting  has  been  complrtfl^ 
destroyed  by  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  "Dr.  Cuilen 
Las  acknowledged  his  mistake.    Hud  the  Commissioner  bal 
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half  his  Grace's  fairness,  it  is  not  a  report  like  tlie  pre?«'nt  we 
voaJd  be  obliged  to  read.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  lliix 
report  that  when  the  Commissioners  uudertake  anything  they 
invariably  succeed  ;  if  they  answer  a  charge  they  refute  it, 
but  if  ttte  Archbishop  reiterates  his  accusation,  it  appears  to 
the  Comroisjitoners  that  "  his  attempts  to  substantiate  the 
charges  have  altogether  failed."  This  reminds  us  of  that  in- 
genious method  of  playing  "  pitch  and  tu^s"  which  a  smart 
bof  cmieavoured  to  introduce,  and  by  which  had  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  system,  he  would  have  amassed  immense 
wealth  :  it  was  this,  "  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.'" 

The  two  great  questions  are,  first,  "Wns  there  proselytism, 
or  vas  such  a  line  of  conduct  pursued  as  would  lead  an  cn- 
prejadiceH  person  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  atteirpts  at  pro- 
dvtbm 

Second,  "Was  the  residue  fund  disposed  of  in  a  way  of  which 
Citliolics  could  approve  ?" 

The  first  charge  is,  "  that  Catholic  clergymen  in  Dublin 
ippiied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in  favor  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea  ;  yet  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  nut  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by 
*uch  application.''  The  Report  answers,  "  there  have  bei  n 
oiiIt  two  such  applications  from  Dublin  and  both  have 
been  granted."  If  this  statement  be  as  true  as  the  one  by 
»bicti  the  same  charge  is  answered  by  Fishbourne  we  can 
fully  estimate  its  value.  In  the  "  memorandum"  he  says  : 
"Individual  applications  on  behalf  of  widows  have  been  it  is 
true  made  by  lioman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  have  invariably 
received  the  same  attention  as  those  made  by  others  (in  proof 
of  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Canon  Griinley  w  hich 
*M  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  from  the  S5tho(  March,  to 
tb«  20ih  of  April,  the  interval  being  consumed  in  doing  the 
»rong  against  which  he  had  protested  and  when  an  answer 
did  come  it  was  couched  in  most  insolent  language.)  Thc?c  ap- 
piicalions  are  filed  in  the  ofRce,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted 
of  the  impartiality  of  the  distribution  it  would  be  found  in 
tiie  fact  lhat  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  executive 
coRimiUee  to  distinguish  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics 
unless  the  religion  be  supposed  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman attesting  the  widow's  ap|)licutions  ;  but  no  record  of 
«ucb  distinction  in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  oflice." 

If  llieap|)licutiuns  be  filed  surely  they  are  a  record.  Iloides 
wpposiiij/  tlie  religion  not  distinctly  mentioned,  according  to 
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the  third  resolution  of  the  eiiWomruittee  ou  "  receipts  and 
pnjincnls"  the  upplicatiun  t^hould  be  occomnaDied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  with  the  pfr>oa  ou  whose  aeath  she  found  lier 
claim,  and  the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  child  or  children  on 
whose  behalf  application  may  be  made.  Now  these  would  forra 
a  pretty  sure  guide  of  the  religion  in  which  the  child  should 
be  brought  up. 

However  in  the  case  of  llie  Kirle^s  the  religiou  is  staled  as 
Trotestant. 

The  charge  that  "a  parson  was  always  employed  to  administer 
the  relii  f  under  the  commission'*  has  been  met  in  this  way. 
The  lleport  says  in  efTcct,  this  is  a  universal  declaration;  if  we 
can  find  a  single  instance  in  nhich  it  was  not  administered  «e 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  contradict  Dr.  Cullen.     But  we  caa 
go  farther  than  that,  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
stafT  ofliccr  of  pensioners  gave  this  relief,  so  that  it  was  only 
sometimes  that  parsons  bad  anything  to  do  with  it.     But  the 
Commissioners  go  farther  still  and  say  that  no  parson  was  em- 
ployed to  disburse  monies  in  Dublin.     In  tlie  next  sentence 
they  admit  that  Ilortdid  act  for  them  for  six  weeks  or  so,  that 
however  we  would  nut  mind  because  it  was  in  the  commencement 
of  their  duties.    liut  if  afterwards,  and  when  they  were  in  full 
work,  we  find  their  secretary  in  frequent  communication  with  a 
"  Parson,"  one  of  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  Society,"  about 
the  disbursement  of  monies,  and  some  of  these  letters  of  so  confi- 
dential acharacter  that  thousjh  referred  to  there  is  nocopyofllicrcin 
the  appendix,  we  confess  we  feci  some  hesitation  in  placin;; 
that  reliance  u[)on  the  report  which  a  public  document  Bhould 
command.  ^Ve  may  as  well  at  once  dispose  of  the  sentence, 
"  no  parson  or  Protestant  clergymen  was  employed  by  tbe 
Patriotic  Fund  to  disburse  monies.    Payments  by  these  oillcers 
commenced,  and  huve  been  as  early  as  practical  in  1851),  ni»tie 
uninterruptedly  and  in  Ireland  exclusively  by  them."  There 
may  bcaquibblc  on  the  point  about  the  disbursement  of  monies. 
But  we  consider  tiiat  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  parson 
liaving  been  authorised,  give  money  to  applicants  or  lay  it  out 
for  their  benefit,  and  this  the  commissiouers  cannot  deny,  to 
that  if  we  show  that  n  parson  was  authorif><<d  to  apply  the 
money  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  to  any  purpose  having  in  vit« 
any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Royal  commission  was 
issurd,  we  will  liave  made  out  a  contradiction  to  one  of  the 
stntrnicnts  made  in  Fi:;hl>«)nine's memordndum"  adopted  and 
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repatfd  in  the  second  report.  We  find  the  following  pa55i.'i:;e  in 
tie  "extract  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  Wm.  Hare,  dated  Diibliri, 
lilh  Juljr,  185G-7  (Sec.)  (By  the  way  we  did  not  before  ob- 
jene  the  date  "12th  July."  Ominous,  very.  We  shall  find  by- 
and-by  another  letter  dated  "  5th  Nov.")  but  to  proceed. 

"I  liave  found  in  iny  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Miss 
Shepherd  who  is  disposed  to  take  charge  of  these  two  children 
(Xorris  and  Arnott)  and  of  any  other  whom  wr  may  wish  tn 
entrust  to  her.)  •  •  ♦  •  * 

"There  is  another  child  lobe  Jispoted qf,{\s  lie  a  sack-cm  up  ?) 
aod  I  am  a/so  requested  to  ask  whether  you  will  authorize  mc 
to  place  in  tiic  t<ame  house  with  Maryanne  Norris  her  little 
brother  a  child  of  about  »uc  i/ears  of  age,  (mark  this.*  *  • 
"  Mfc.."  Shepherd's  terms  are  for  two  ciiildren  £14  a-year  each. 
This  is  I  believe  more  than  you  usually  give,  (he  knows  all 
about  it,)  but  if  you  cannot  deviate  from  your  rule  I  will 
ondertake,  if  required,  to  procure  £2  a-year  for  each.  For 
three  Miss  Sliepherd  would  require  £l'la-year  lor  ihe  two  first, 
and  £12  fur  the  third  ;  should  there  be  four  children  she  will 
take  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  viz.  JC12  a-year,  (noblc-heartcd 
creature,)  tiie  number  enabling  her  to  make  this  reduction, 
llaj  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  whether  you  approve  of  this  plan  as  I  must  without  much 
delay  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with  Miss  Shepherd 
on  the  subject."  Apart  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this 
eitract,  the  startling  information  it  contains  that  '*  two" 
can  be  "  first,"  and  the  exiraordinary  sliding  scale  of  price?,  are 
wonderful;  viz. — for  two  children£M  a-y car  each, for  tlirec£l4 
for  the  two  first  (that  is  £7  each  and  £12  for  the  third,  but  if 
there  were  four  her  superabundant  generosity,  totally  regardless 
of  expense,  will  take  them  all  for  £12  a-year,  that  is  £3  a-head. 
But  jesting  apart,  here  is  a  letter  containing  very  important  iu- 
fonnalion  witii  regard  to  this  point  which  we  arc  nowcon<<idering. 
"Whether  you  will  authorize  me  to  place  little  Norris  in  the 
lame  house  with  his  sister,"  (the  age  of  the  child  we  shall  touch 
on  just  now.)  There  is  no  person  who  reading  that  sentence 
could  deduce  from  it  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Hare  had 
lutbority  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  that  conclusion  did 
'Hot  at  once  present  itself  to  the  mind  on  reading  this  passage 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  letter  would  place  the  matter  beyond  nil 
doubt.  "  /  must  come  to  some  dcHiiile  understanding,"  &c. 
Here  are  clearly  the  expres'^ions  of  a  person  considering  him- 
•tlf  the  agent  of  another — is  that  agency  denied  ?  far  from  it  ? 
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But  it  is  not  nil  ngrncy  alone  tliat  is  claimed  by  thi?  fHclotoiP, 
equal  |)o«er  wmild  set-m  to  he  liir*,  for  in  the  c*'mtnencemenl  of 
the  extract  we  find  he  speaks  of  himself  and  Fishbourne  as  wr, 
assuming  tlicreby  a  roordinale  jurisdiction  with  the  secretary 
in  the  distribution  of  the  monies  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  m 
the  appointment  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  are  to  be  | 
educated.  Is  the  assumption  of  equality  repudiatt-d.  Nolhine 
of  the  kind  ;  it  is  admitted  by  the  authority  given  to  place  the 
fihild  in  the  school ;  the  recommendnlions  are  accedf*d  to  in  a 
litter  from  Fishbourne  addn'.xscd  in  a  manner  implyinjr,  a5^oInf 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  lIou<«e  of  Commons  liavc  in  another 
case  considered,  a  very  intimate  acquaintance,  "  My  dear  Sir."* 
Verily  the  Proselyfizrrs  are  in  favour,  to  none  are  such  friendly 
terms  addressed.  Hare  addressed  Fishbourne  *' My  dear  Sir." 
and  Fiilibourne  returns  the  compliment,  toothers  he  accords 
only  the  cold  official  "  Sir,"  but  not  even  the  formality  of  an 
oilicial  correspondence  can  repress  the  overflowing  nffection 
with  which  the  "  subscriber"  regards  the  Apostle  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Ireland."  A  similar  familiarity  is  exhibited  by  i 
Holden,  one  of  tlie  "  Coombe  lads."  Now  let  us  sec  how  the 
request  is  treated. 

"  15th  July,  IW.  j 

«  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  do  not  think  thpre  can  be  any  difficully  in  plwinf 
the  two  Norrises,  and  the  child  Arnott,  and  a  fourth,  witii  Mi» 
Shephcrii.  at  £12  a  year,  each;  so,  if  you  will  kindly  make  lk« 
arrangement  accordinu;]y,  I  dare  say  there  will  not  Ih*  an)  gntt 
JifficuUy  in  finding  the  fvurth  ;  but  I  (liink  .Miss  Shopherd  mu-.t 
take  her  chance  of  this,  us  you  can  phce  a  fourth  the  momrvl  yon  find 
one.  Will  you  kindly  request  the  Kathmines  or  Portobello  people  to 
send  in  their  account  up  to  the  date  on  which  you  receive  ib* 
children. 

••  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
*•  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  OAllDiNER  FISHBOURNE." 

Is  that  repudiating  the  agency  put  forward  by  Hare?  we 
think  not,  and  further  it  not  only  adopts  his  act  but  gives  him 
letters  of  marque  to  go  cruising  about  picking  up  any  chdJrva 
he  can  lay  hands  on,  and  encouraging  liim  in  hi^  avocation  bj 
the  iiilirn.'ition  "that  there  wdl  not  be  any  great  difficully,"atij 
whatis  really  extraordinary  is  that  an  authority  is  given  to  pbce 
this  unfortunate  child  in  the  »chool  "  the  nioinent"  it  !:>  fotnid. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  "  apply  to  the  staff  officers"  to  bekiiiJ 
enough  "  to  lorward  the  ajjplicalion  to  the  commissioners"  "  for 
pcrmisyion"  to  place  the  cliihl  in  the  scliool.  Oil  !  no.  There  is 
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absolutelv  a  sum  allocated  for  the  education  of  an  individual 
»hoM  j/et  to  be  discovered,  who  might  never  be  found,  and  ihe 
titidiflg  of  viioiii  is  left  to  the  "  Parson."  Fishbourne  knew 
bis  man  ;  a  fourth  teat  found. 

Tliis  Uare  thought  himself  facile  princeps,  for  he  complains 
as  though  his  diguity  were  insulted  and  his  ri^'lits  oiled  i» 
qoestioD  by  Mrs.  Norris's  conduct :  he  complains  she  never 
tcld  him  about  the  memorial.  Again  this  llure  was  emploved 
to  "  qutsliou"  Mrs.  Norris  in  reference  to  her  "  memorial." 
The  note  of  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  submitted 
lo  Parson  Uare,  but  the  letter  of  Fishbuurne  eiiclosinf^  the 
bote  and  the  memorial  is  of  too  "  private  and  contiilenliul"  a 
character  to  be  produced.  Yet  Fishbounie  with  unblushinf^ 
Irout  lies  to  John  Bull,  and  lies  to  the  public  when  he  says 
''the  tneiuorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,"  it  was  seut  to  the 
Parson,  who  was  instructed  to  threaten  the  poor  woman  with 
[torerty  and  misery  in  every  shape  and  thus  induce  her  to  witli- 
draw  that  ineuiurial  which  if  acted  upon  would  deprive  the 
proselytising  prowlers  of  their  prey.  But  perhaps  this  Hare  is 
Dul  a  pr^cii  at  all,  and  iu  that  way  the  secretary  has  been  able 
vtilb  a  clear  conscience  to  declare  that  no  parson  &c.  Tiiis 
(uppositioii  however  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
tLe  persons  selected  to  act  on  the  statf  of  the  Viceregal  Chap- 
luDs;  he  is  also  we  believe  Garrison  Chaplain,  so  that  we  must 
»up|H>8e  him  a  parson,  and  if  he  be,  then  although  it  may  not 
be  strictly  true  that  "  a  parsou  was  always  employed,"  still  il  is 
entirely  fal?e  that  "  no  parson  was  employed,"  ic.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  branding  the  report  which  says,  "  that  we  have 
systematically  employed  staif  officers  of  the  army  and  not 
[MfHons  of  the  Established  Church,  or  minii<lers  of  any  other 
religious  druomiuation,  to  disburse  our  allowances  iu  Dublin," 
ua  gross  fabrication  totally  devoid  of  foundation  and  in  oppo- 
iition  to  fact.  We  need  not  characterize  those  who  signed  it. 
\\t  should  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Preston  but  we  find 
declaration  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  besides  the  case  of 
Hare  tssoglaringthatfurtherexamples  would  be  useless,  because 
>nT  persons  who  having  so  employed  such  a  man  could  deny 
tlie  employment  would  be  capable  of  proselytizing  a  child  an  l 
tlen  saying  they  did  not.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  commissioners  from  their  agents,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  a  body  of  Englishmen  care  so  little  about  any  form  of 
worship  that  they  would  not  give  themselves  the  bother  ul' 
proselytising. 
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That  may  be  I  rue,  or  it  may  not,  we  have  nothing  to  da 
with  it;  the  report  adopting  the  conduct  of  the  agents  hasbeen 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons  and  they  are  just  as  nioch 
responsible  for  the  cases  of  proseljrtism,  if  such  cases  have 
occurred,  as  the  men  who  were  the  active  agents  in  kidnapping 
the  children.  We  think  that  in  this  instance  we  have  shown 
that  they  have  not  refuted  Dr.  Cuilen's  charge?. 

With  regard  to  the  nuns  of  Mercy  and  of  St.  Clare,  who 
proposed  to  take  chiUIren  at  a  umall  expense,  answers  were 
sent  to  thtir  proposals — but  no  orphans. 

Tiie  Report,  says  the  Commissioners,  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount  asked  for  the  education  of  children,  aioee  tenen  yean 
(there  was  no  difficulty  in  placing  little  Norris  in  Mi?s  Shep- 
herd's, though  he  was  only  six).  Two  mothers  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  to  place  their  children  in  those 
establishments,  but  they  subsequently  changed  (?)  their  niimh 
(one  of  these  was  Mrs.  Norris,  the  other,  Mrs.  M'Donald  ;  the 
history  of  the  former  is  known,  of  the  latter  we  know  httle 
more  than  that  her  application  was  permitted  to  lie  over  for 
eleven  months ).  Fishbourne's  reply  is  good,  displaying  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  religious  or<iers  of  the  Romish 
church ;"  just  tliat  sort  of  knowledge  which  we  would  hare 
expected  to  find  in  one  of  the  membera  of  the  "  Irish  Church 
Mission  Society."  He  calls  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  "The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Clare,''  aud  speaks  of  placing  children 
in  St.  Clare's  or  Harold's  Cross.  His  denial  is  prcttv  much 
the  same  as  that  given  by  the  Report  as  oue  would  n'at orally 
expect,  knowing  that  the  one  band  drew  up  both  documents. 

Tlie  fourth  charge  which  touches  the  allocation  being  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  omit  it  for  the  present,  but,  should  we  feel  it 
necessary,  shall  revert  to  it. 

We  shall  take  up  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  Mrs.  Nonis. 

First  of  Mrs.  Kirley.  Briefly  the  charge  is ;  there  is  no  use 
mincing  the  matter,  that  the  children  have  been  proselvtised. 
The  Report  says  : — The  substance  of  his  complaint,  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Kirley,  is,  that  being  the  widow  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  soldier  her  three  children  have  been  sent  b?  our 
Dublin  agent  to  a  Protestant  school." 

Our  auswer  is,  "  That  we  have  acted  in  this  case  on  a  generJ 
rule,  founded  on  a  legal  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 
The  decision  referred  to  is  the  case  of  Alicia  Race.  What  tb« 
nature  of  the  general  rule  may  be  we  do  not  kuow,  but  this  ve 
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<Iu  know,  that  if,  from  the  principles  laid  dowii  in  the  judg* 
utent  of  Lord  Cmnpbell,  tiie  Comniissionera  can  extract  anj 
authority  whatever  for  sending  Catholic  children  to  a  Pro- 
testant— No,  we  beg  pardon  ;  were  it  so,  there  might  be  some 
hop«  that  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling  which  real, 
siucere  Protestants  are  known  to  possess,  would  have  revolted 
a)!ainst  such  a  Eagrant  breach  of  good  faith — to  a  proselytising 
Khuol  without  any  consultation  with  the  relatives  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  principles  are  delusions,  reasoning  a  furce. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  question  of  religious  teaching  did 
not  enter  into  the  subject  at  all,  that  the  judge  refused  to 
eiamine  the  child,  and  deplored  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
principle  which  left  hitn  no  alternative.  The  question  really 
■V,  whether  the  mother  should  have  the  custody  of  tiie  child, 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  to  defeat  that  right  is 
the  immorality  of  the  person  claiming  the  custody.  In  the 
caic  in  wiiich  Tylney  Long  Pole  sought  the  custody  of  his 
chiidreu,  the  claiin  was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  habit 
of  hfing,  and  the  evil  practices  with  which  he  had  sought  to 
infect  bis  children.  But  the  judge  admitted  there  was  no 
itain  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  Kace,  and  the  decision  was,  that 
like  child  should  be  given  up  to  her.  Now  bow  did  these  im« 
partial  Commissioners  act  ?  Either  they,  themselves,  or  some 
persons  induced  by  them,  settled  a  small  sum  of  money  on  the 
iitlle  girl,  made  her  a  ward  of  Court,  and  so  retained  possession 
of  ber  ;  so  that  they  are  armed  at  all  points.  If  the  child  be 
a  Catholic,  with  a  Protestant,  an  incompetent,  or  a  careless 
tuutlier :  there  is  the  decision  of  the  law  court,  if  the  reli- 
giuu  of  the  child  be  doubtful,  and  its  Catholic  mother  desire 
to  obtain  the  custody  of  it — then  appeal  to  Equity. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be 
guardian  for  nurture  is  an  old  doctrine  of  the  constitution,  but 
coeval  with,  if  it  be  not  of  a  still  earher  date,  is  the  principle 
by  which  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  rehgion  of  its 
f»tber.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  these  two  principles 
blended  harmoniously,  because  their  being  no  dillcrciice  of 
religious  belief,  there  could  be  no  question  of  educating  the 
cbild  in  a  religion  difftfreut  from  that  of  the  parents.  Since 
that  time,  however,  when  a  question  has  arii^cn  upon  this  sub- 
ject  and  has  been  brought  before  a  court  of  law,  in  a  manner 
Minibr  to  that  in  whicli  the  Bace  cose  was  submitted  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  decision  lias  been,  unless  under  peculiar 
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cirt"Um!>t:infe9,  (lie  same.  But  Courts  of  Equitr,  or  courts  of 
law,  with  an  equitable  jurisdictiun,  have  generallj  adopted  the 
principle,  tliat  tbe  child  ihould  be  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
fatlier. 

In  the  cose  of  "  Stourton  v  Slourton  "  reported  in  the  26 
Law  journal,  the  judge  expressed  himself  very  stronglv  on  this. 
Although  obliged  to  decide  against  the  claim?,  and  verr  pro- 
perly, for  the  Testamentary  Guardian  who  was  al*o  godfather 
to  tlie  ciiild,  took  no  concern  about  tbe  matter  until  the  cliild 
was  nine  years  of  age ;  then  he  suddenly  wakes  up  and  finds 
the  cliild  a  Protestant.  He  appeals  to  the  Lord  Justices,  sod 
one  of  them  in  his  judgment  says,  "  If  no  wish  were  expressed 
by,  or  to  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  application 
were  made  (within  a  reasonable  time)  to  this  Court,  then,  the 
child  would  be  brought  up  in  his  father's  faith." 

In  another  case  in  which  the  father  and  mother  were  both 
Protestants,  the  mother  became  a  Roman  Catholic  daring  tbe 
lifetime  of  the  father,  who  knew  that  she  went  to  Moss  tnd 
brought  her  children  with  her,  and  he  himself  went  four  or  fire 
times  with  her  and  two  of  their  children  to  the  chapel,  but  he 
had  never  been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
died,  at  a  distance  from  any  priest,  rather  suddenly,  but  refused 
the  attendance  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  case  of 
North,  Reported,  11th  Jurist.  The  judge  stated  his  opinion  in 
that  case  to  be,  "  that  when  the  father  has  not  left,  nor  ex* 
pressed  any  direction  or  instruction  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
his  children  ate  to  be  educated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  hit 
wi.shes  were  that  they  should  be  educated  in  his  own  religion." 
This  was  a  strong  case ;  the  father  had  countenanced,  the  con- 
version of  his  wife  and  the  practice  of  his  children.  Yet  they 
were  brought  up  ProtcUantt. 

In  this  country  the  case  of  '*  Brown  *'  is  very  strong  to  the 
same  point.  Brown,  the  father,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
married  a  Protestant,  having  it  was  alleged  promised  to  allov 
the  children  to  be  reared  Protei«tants.  She  died  and  he  aU 
lowed  the  children  to  frequent  the  house  of  an  aunt  a  Protestant. 
He  died,  appointing  two  Roman  Catholics  as  guardians.  The 
aunt  claimed  the  children.  The  guardians  resisted,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  that  the  children  should  b« 
brought  up  Catholics,  having  a  Catholic  governess,  should  hve 
with  the  aunt,  but  should  every  Saturday  goto  one  of  the  guar- 
dians, stay  over  Sunday  and  return  on  Monday,  so  that  the 
guardians  might  see  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  to 
their  religious  observances. 
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Bat  adtnilting  everything,  admitting  that  Race  was  given  up 
In  be  educated  in  a  religion  different  from  that  of  lier  father, 
irh«t  precedent  coald  this  supply  for  sending  children  to  a 
5cliool,  teaching  doctrines  hostile  to  those  in  which  they  had 
been  to  the  certain  knowledgeof  the  "Dublin  agent"  instructed  ? 
Nov  we  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  rcadi-rs  to  whnt 
follows  with  regard  to  ilrs.  Kirley's  children  and  particularly 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  the  dates.    Dates  like  facts  are 
stubborn  thing?,  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  does  surprise  us 
that  when  Fishbournc  mutilated  at  all  he  did  not  do  so  in  a 
Torkmanlike  manner.     All  the  declarations  of  impartiality 
finish  before  the  simple  evidence  of  data. — In  the  letter 
of  Major  Harrif,  dated  the  17th  March,  1S57,  (appendix  25) 
the  heading  is  as  follows.    Margaret  Jane  10  yearn  old,  and 
Alice  G  years  old.    Children  of  Marirarct  Kirley,  No  426  at 
Sj.  6d.  tcAo  U  intane.    Protestant.    Tiie  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
lerved  here  is  the  date,  17th  March,  secondly  the  statement  of 
the  religion.    Fishbourne  states  "no  record  of  such  distinc- 
tion in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  office."    Yet  the 
onl;  instance  he  gives,  upon  which  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
containa  that  distinction  markedly  made,  Protestant,  and  in 
italic*.    IIow  the  captain  may  distinguisli  between  fdiiig  an 
iitijilication  and  keeping  a  record  of  it,  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  it  is  now  filed  or  unfiled  giving  the  lie  to  his  assertion 
that  the  executive  Committee  had  no  in<^ans  by  which  to  dis. 
tinguish  Protestant  from  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  letter  of  M..jor  Harris,  three  children  are  referred  to, 
but  the  third  is  not  mentioned  in  the  dcscriplivp  particulars. 

The  object  which  the  major  had  was  to  get  something  done 
for  them  such  as  putting  them  to  scliool.  lie  says  that  they 
■ere  brought  to  him,  but  by  whom  he  does  not  mention. 
However,  on  the  18th  March,  (that  is  by  return  of  post,)  a 
letter  is  sent  to  the  major  by  Fishboarne.  With  what  promp- 
titude  letters  are  answered  when  there  is  quei>tion  of  a  Catholic 
child  being  kidnapped,  but  when  it  is  sought  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  particular  facts  of  importance  in  a  case,  the  infor. 
mant  is  snubbed  by  being  told  that  all  his  statements  are  falsa 
and  that  not  for  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  his  communica- 
tion. What  is  the  nature  of  this  letter  from  Fishbourne,  and 
»e  do  request  our  readers  to  mark  the  datef.  Harris's  letter 
is  received  on  the  18th  and  answered  immediately.  The  reply 
rc|^ta  that  they  have  do  school  in  Ireland,  directs  the  expense 
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of  ihfir  trftTismission  to  the  offiw  in  London  to  be  paiJ. 
"  Till'  bnj  mii'lit  be  smt  to  the  Rev.  A.  Preston,  Kilmeague, 
iie.ir  Naas,  who  has  already  some  boys  of  oare."  Had  the 
writer  been  any  one  else  bnt  a  member  of  the  **  Irish  Church 
Missions  Society,"  we  would  have  thou^'ht  that,  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Preston,  snpposinp  his  scliool  to  be  an  ordinary 
Protestant  school,  and  misled  by  the  mis-description  Harris 
}»ave,  by  whose  authoritv  does  not  appear,  he  had  cotnniilted 
the  child  to  the  care  of  Preston.  But  having  to  deal  with  i 
member  of  that  notorions  body,  wc  incline  to  think  that  it  was 
a  know  ledge  of  Preston's  tendencies  which  led  him  to  direct 
tlic  Im  to  be  sent  to  Kilmeague,  As  our  readers  may  not  know 
anything  of  Preston  wc  shall  give  them  a  little  information 
about  liim.  This  person  was  very  successful  in  settling  **  pious 
good  Protestants."  on  a  certain  estate,  the  receipts  from 
which  were  not  thereby  increased,  having  previou>ly  procured 
the  ejectment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  who  hud 
holdmgs  and  whose  interests  the  landlord  had  lo  buy  up.  He 
with  true  apostolic  zeal,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Orangrmen  of  Kilmeai^ne  in  military  array  into  the  town  of 
Trim  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Lest  this  might  not  be  cre- 
dited, we  give  an  extract  from  the  Iteport  of  a  bribery  com- 
mittee, £Oth  August,  1835. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Etidtnce  of  Dr.  Robert  Mullen — poge 

"  Question  8337 — You  have  uiven  us  an  account  of  this  Orang* 
force  ;  pray,  who  was  at  its  liead  7  One  party  of  Orangemen  that 
ca:i»e  from  Kilim  ague  in  iht  County  Kildare  ;  a  I'rotestanl  cleryj- 
man  was  at  their  head. 

"  Question  8338 — It  was  not  a  Crneifiji,  I  belwve,  that  be  bad' 
He  bad  a  [liitol. 

"  Question  8339 — Were  shots  discharged  hj-  these  fellow*  nt  nieht  ? 
Tii'.  re  were  some  shots  fired  during  tl»e  elt'Clion  by  the  Orangemen." 

Such  is  the  teacher  those  (uen  select  for  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land. What  happy  days  will  there  be  in  this  country  vheo 
the  pupils  of  this  zealous  instructor,  impregnated  with  Uie  doc- 
trines he  has  laboured  to  instill,  come  amongst  the  people  vilh 
whom  their  lot  in  life  is  cast.  How  many  a  return  of  Dollys  Urae 
wilt  .there  be  ?  Yet  to  such  a  man  ia  committed  the  cliildreii. 
whose  father  fought  bravely  nnd  loyally  for  his  Queen  aud  his 
country.  Where  are  his  '•  siicred  rights,"  which  a  grateful 
country  has  recogniced,  and  the  recognition  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty coiieidereil  de»ervu^{  of  her  ik>^ul  tsaacliou  i  The  deciiioQ 
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of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  bv  a  distortion  of  principle:* 
•nd  a  perversion  of  reasoning,  is  interposed  between  the  dead 
soldier  and  his  living  offspring,  tnnking  the  bounty  of  his 
coontrv,  bis  torment  and  his  loss. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  child,  Preston  sotit^ht  for,  nnd  ob- 
tained the  three.  More  generous  than  Miss  Shepherd  he 
offers  to  lake  them  for  "  a  tew  shillinffs  a-year."  Wo  slioiild 
observe  that  Harris  writes  to  Fishbourne  under  date  !.'3rd 
llarch  ttt'o  letten».  One  of  these  is  answered  on  the  U  the 
other  on  the  2otb  of  the  same  month.  The  latter  of  Fi^h- 
boume's  letters  authorises  the  sending  of  the  ciiildrrn  to 
Preston.  Canon  Grimley  who  was  tlvcn  acting  as  chaplain  to 
tiie  Catholic  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Hoyal  Barracks,  knowing 
that  Kirley  had  been  a  Catholic,  knowing  that  his  wife  and 
ehiidren  were  regarded  as  Catholics,  and  treated  as  such,  and 
understanding  tliat  the  children  were  about  being  sent  to 
ichools  not  Catholic,  protests  against  "any  attempt  to  pro- 
•elvtize  thes*  children."  The  canon  refers  to  a  Protfstanfc 
frewieman  of  Dundalk,  in  proof  of  the  Catholicity  of  poor  kirley. 
Such  a  letter  would  naturally  create  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  off  band  had  described  tlicm  as  Protealant  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who  brought  them,  whose  name 
Im«  frnll.mt  major  docs  not  mention,  and  would  excite  a  de^iiro 
to  fxamiuH  into  the  ni;itler,  wr  at  iea^t  to  Iny  the  statement 
before  those  who  were  appointed  to  "  ^ure  such  prompt  and 
lathentic  information  "  as  "  may  prevent  the  wrong  applica* 
tion  by  misrepresentation  or  otherwise"  of  this  fund.  Now 
remember  readers,  the  mother  is  a  lunatic,  committe^l  as  daii- 
fcrroos  at  the  request  of  Major  Harris  who  had  waited  on 
Colonel  Browne  for  that  purpose. 

What  then  should  be  done?  send  forward  the  note  at 
Major  Ilarrid  did.  And  what  course  should  the  Commissioners 
pursue To  us  it  would  appear  that  they  should  have  ex- 
UDined  the  matter  fully.  Tiiey  should  have  called  in  the 
iWstanoe  of  the  offiocr  in  command  of  Kirley'a  regiment,  or 
Kch  of  the  officers  as  knew  him  ;  they  >hould  have  inquired 
■hat  religion  be  had  professed,  what  religion  bis  wile;  pro- 
fessed— in  what  religion  the  children  were  brought  up.  Tliese 
ire  ail  matters  it  was  competent  for  Uie  Commissioners  to  have 
•ione,  and  no  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do.  JS'ow  let  ut 
we  what  was  done  : — Mnjor  Harris  sends  Canon  Oriuiley'a 
Qote  to  Fishbourne,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to  that 
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IVv.  gPDtlemaii.    But  in  tlie  letter  lie  sent,  along  with  the 
fiicln'ure,  he  slates,  "  it  is />Stf  wish  still,  that  the  chilJrcn 
should  be  brought  up  in  tho  Protestant  faUh."    "  The  wish 
w  ho.-i-^  wish  ? — Preston's,  Harris's,  Fishbounic's,  Ac. 

Whether  Fishbourne  ever  communicated  with  the  Commis- 
sioner? at  all,  we  very  much  doubt ;  but  the  answer  returned 
was,  "  tiiat  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  decided  that 
the  survi  inf^  parent  should  deternjine  the  religion  of  children, 
and  as  the  moil-.cr  (4  the  cliildren  in  question  must,  during  tlie 
two  je.irs  she  has  been  receiving  relief,  and  while  still  sane, 
have  brought  them  up  in  some  religious  faith,  the  Committee 
have  no  allornative  but  to  consider  that  as  the  failh  which  she 
(w-r:c  the  novr  sam),  would  wish  that  thcv  should  be  educated 
in. 

A  very  proper  letter  truly,  and  quite  disregardful  of  Major 
Harris's  description  of  them  as  Protestants.  The  question 
thru  was,  to  wlioni  should  they  apply  for  information,  and 
what  should  be  done  with  the  children  in  the  mra  iwhile?  It 
would  .sirike  one  that  the  letter  of  Fishboarne  should  have 
been  at  once  communicated  to  Canon  Grimley,  in  order  tlut 
he  might  show  w  l.ut  religion  they  had  been  reared  in,  but  no 
sue!)  communication  was  made  at  all.  The  next  thing  would 
have  been  to  cn(|iiire  at  the  place  at  which  Mrs.  Kirley  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  two  years,  during  which  she  was 
receiving  relief,  and,  while  still  sane,  what  religious  tenets  she 
niul  iier  children  had  professed,  and  what  religious  practices  thcj 
had  observed.  As  her  residence  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  at  various  periods,  the  Penitentiary  at  Grangegorman,  we 
would  expect  to  find  Ai  ijor  llarris  or  some  person  in  his 
behalf,  enquiring  at  the  prison  about  this  poor  woman.  Ac* 
cordingly  we  do  find  tho  Major  visiting  the  Governor  of  the 
prison,  in.i'raiing  him  thnt  he  called  to  asce  rtain,  if  |K>s$ible, 
the  religion  of  tlie  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  do  something  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  Committee.  The  governor  complied  with  his  wish,  and 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  verbal  stalemenls, 
no  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said,  he  directed  Mr.  Warren, 
the  chief  clerk,  to  refer  to  the  registric.«,  which  he  did,  and  he 
1  iced  Kirley  and  her  children  back  in  the  Bepgar'i  Rc/ntrji 
foi'  thr<c  or  four  cumniiitais,  and  in  each  of  tliese  they  were 
desciibed  as  "  lioman  Catholics."  On  making  this  dijcovery 
the  Major  at  once  bent  u  telegram  I )  Fishbourue,  informing 
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!iiin  of  the  mi:)take  Ite  had  tnnde  in  describing  tlic  cliildren  as 
Proles/aul,  and  reqiiesling  llie  arrangement  with  Mr.  I'rcfluu 
inigiit  be  altered,  and  tlie  ciiildren  ^enl  tu  Komnn  Culiiolic 
kIiooI^.  He  may  have  done  su,  but  vre  can  tind  no  trace-  of 
the  letter,  for  the  next  letter  we  have  in  the  Aiipviulix,  is  the 
btli  of  April,  dttailing  what  had  occurred  in  tiie  interval, 
nainely,  the  sending  of  the  clnlJren  to  IVc^lou  of  the  |>i:rlol, 
aud  Hith  him  uu  believe  tlicy  stii!  remain.  Now  Harris  knew 
on  the  27th  (if  Fialibounie  did  not  also  know  it  on  tlic  suites 
dav),  that  the  Kirleys  had  been  entered  as  Catholic-*,  yet  he 
tent  t Item  to  Kilnieaguc  on  lUe  3 1st.  As  some  question  li;«s 
ariiPn  about  the  object  of  llarris's  visit  to  tlie  I'cnilenli  iry, 
and  soiue  remarks  have  beeu  made  about  it  in  Mr.  iiaii'd 
letter,  we  think  it  right  to  give  Harris's  answer.    He  wrilt-s  : 

"  Dublin,  March  JPth,  18:>8. 
"Sir— •!  ha¥e  the  honor  to  ackno»» Itdgo  iliu  re<-ei|>t  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  io»tant,  together  witii  a  ctipy  of  Mr.  Uah'H  prutosi 
•V'tinst  the  juilgiiieiit  ut'  the  Ro^al  Coininissiuncrs  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  as  lai«l  down  in  tlicir  second  report  to  Her  Majestj  the  Uueeii ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  de»irc,  i  bt-^^  now  to  offir  the  foliuwing 
observations  regarding  the  c.-ue  of  the  widow  an<l  t!irc>e  cliildrcn  of 
tbe  late  John  Kirley,  4th  Dru^oon  ^luardd,  and  tho  couclii!iio»« 
drawn  by  Mr.  Rail  uith  rc-Npect  [o  mysell'.    It  is  w(>ii  knoi.«ii  ti<  y.iu. 
Sir,  that  ataff  ofiicers  do  not  decide  ou  nliat  is  to  be  done  with  oi'i>han 
fhildrpn  ;  that  lli.-y  make  thiir  rt  poria  to  li  i  l.uu  rur)  .  .•crtt  xry, 
through  whom  they  receive  instruclinns.    Mr.  I>all  r4i(nit'a"ns  that, 
ou  the  I7tb  of  March,  1857.  I  presented  Kirley's  cl  i!  ii .  ii  .i^  l'rulea> 
t«nt.    My  reply  i» — 1  wa»  gowrnc'l  by  tho  rci)e»tt><l  tfstiinony  of 
lilri.  Kirley's  own  mother  (:i  Kutnan  Catholic),  ht-r  step- fat >>(  i-.  and 
a  long  list  of  half  brothers  and  tii.-ters  (not  clnldreti,  but  ^.owti-up 
men  and  women),  ood  alio  of  the  little  otjiKani  tlicin»clvc»,  with  all 
of  whom  I  was  in  almo»t  daily  pLiaonul  coininut. 'ration  tVoiu  tlie 
time  of  Mrs.  Kirley's  comniitLiil.    (Sec  the  siib:...M|uent  c'  l-titicatcs  of 
M.irgurct  Culvia  and  .Margaret  Kirloy  at  pa^i-s  ii5  and  59  of  the 
report).    Tlii»  ample  proof  wan  attuiiduiitly  c  'i-robora'  -d       Mm  . 
Kirley's  rambling  "remark.-*,"  alluded  to  by  Mr.     .nnotl,  in  liis 
Irtter  to  Mr.  Qrimley,  4th  November,  1857,  though  $ui»!.pqiiently  set 
aiide,  tnaay  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Bsnoii's  disi|uaiiiying  ccrtitirat<u 
1  do  not  see,  m  my  letter  of  the  'i7th  March,  anyibing  xh'".  >>liuuld 
kaire  led  to  an  uppo.«ite  conclusion  from  tiiat  nh«'h  I  ailopt>-<l  on  such 
subttantiai  groun>ls.    Mrs.  KirKy  is  hero  to  express  her  own  m-iiiI- 
loentH  of  reliifion,  paiit  and  pi exeiit  ;  Mr  C'aii.ni  Uritulcy,  in  whose 
psritb  she  resides,  i«,  and  has  been  all  alcnir,  as  well  aware  of  the 
iact  as  1  am.    With  regard  to  tbe  Utter  of  Mr.  Sj, niiott,  which 
aj^pi-ars  in  the  Appendix  II.  of  Doctor  CulU-n's  U-ftcr  to  Lord  St. 
Lfonards,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  and  do  mi-->cbivf.    Mr.  Syniiott 
*ai  not  juAtificd  in  stating  that  the  oljeci  of  iiiy  vi»it  to  tbe  prison 
*»*  to  aM?ertain  the  religion  of  K'rley's  children;  that  fact  was 
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previously  tettlcd  in  mjr  niind  hr  bitter  cvlJenre  than  he  could  gi»e 
me  ;  uiy  real  object  was  to  learn  wlittlier  Mrs.  Kirley  »a»  herwlf 
in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  ropnnsibUitT,  uith  regard  to  her 
children's  removal  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were  obliged 
to  engage  in,  and  which  she  subsequently  acknowledged  and  approved 
in  terms  of  much  gratitude.  Mr.  Ball,  ton,  is  himself  in  error  when 
he  says,  I  traced  back  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirlcy  and  her  childrt^n  io 
the  Bi'irgar.i"  Registry  for  three  or  four  separate  committals  The 
name  of  Kirley  appears  but  once,  and  the  children  were  absent  from 
her  upon  that  occasion.  She  was  entered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  it  is 
true,  out  as  she  was  received  into  prison  as  a  dangerous  lanatie. 
p<Thups  Mr.  Ball  can  explain  upon  what  fair  authority  rhe  wat  lo 
entered.  These  observation*  apply  equally  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  marked  3  iu  the 
Appendix  of  Dr.  Cullen's  letter.  In  conclusion,  1  take  the  bberty 
to  observe  tiiat  my  conduct  and  my  motives  may  b«  misconceived  or 
distorted  by  others  hut  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience 
remains  undisturbed  in  this  matter  ;  ancl  I  even  flatter  myself  into 
tiie  belief  that  the  thirty-five  Royal  Commi»iioner»  who  have  sIl'tikI 
the  Report  in  question,  will  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  thii 
case,  relinquish  the  opinions  they  have  subscribed  to  merelv  to  adopt 
those  expressed  alone  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  that  they  will  still  jud^e  im 
to  be  deserving  of  protection  against  an  ilUplaced,  and  I  trwt  it  will 
be  shown,  an  equally  ill-suttained  charge  of  proselytism,  or  of  parti- 
cipating in  any  of  ide  religious  abuses  so  freely  applied  to  nie  by  Mr. 
Ball  and  others  of  his  party. — I  have  the  honour  to  be  b'lr,  jour 
must  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  HARRIS,  Major  and  Staff  OflScer  Pcnsionfn. 
W.  H.  Mugford,  Esq  ,  19,  New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  London." 

Tlicre  is«  a  fish,  ?o  ingenious  in  its  method  of  self-prc5erva- 
lion,  that  when  apprehensive  of  danger  it  darkens  with  ao 
inkv  fluid  the  water  near  the  place  where  it  repose?,  and  ."O 
escapes  tlie  attack  of  the  pursuer  :  thus  does  the  Major. 

"  Mr.  Ball  complains  that  on  the  17th  March,  1667, 1  represented 
Kirley 's  children  as  I'rotestant.  My  reply  is,  I  was  governed  by  tiie 
repeated  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kirley'sown  mother,  (a  Roman  Catholic] 
her  stepfather,  and  a  l«>ng  lint  of  half  brothers  and  sisters  (not  cbiU 
drcn  but  grown  up  men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  little  orphaoi 
them»elvt'<>,  with  all  of  whom  1  was  in  almost  daily  personal  comma- 
nication  from  the  time  of  Mr:«.  Kirley 's  committal  (that  was  i5th 
March,  lh*rj7).  This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corruborati>d  by 
Mr«.  Kirley's  rambling  "  reniark.o,"  allude<l  to  bv  Mr.  Synnol  in  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimier,  4th  Nov.,  1857,  though  »ufisequently  set  aside, 
many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Daiion's  disqualifying  certificate." 

What  IS  the  meaning  of  thai  sentence  ?  Have  the  t«o  staff 
officers  combined  lo  indite  sentenced,  difficult  to  understand, 
and  impossihie  to  explain  ?    Is  thi»  obscurity  the  result  of 
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(heir  deficient  education,  or  of  tlieir  desire  (o  envelope  tliflr 
maning  in  a  mist  of  words  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  sound  »cns.-  ? 
AVLeii  Ormsby  wants  togcl  a  slatpineut  verified,  he procuret  t»*s- 
timonj  to  whatever  is  true  in  it.  When  Ilarri:^  wants  to  leaJ  the 

fublic  to  suppose  that  he  really  believed  what  he  wrote  on  ihe 
7ih  Mnrch,  he  entangles  himself  in  such  u  mass  of  wordu, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  clearly  docs  not  comprehend,  that 
those  uho  are  interested  in  his  nclfare,  can  with  ditnculiy, 
extricate  hioi  from  the  confusion  be  hiutsclf  has  created.    If  it 
he  true  that  language  is  iutcuded  to  conceul  wiiat  one  means, 
then  has  Harris  given  a  very  strong  iniitaiice  of  its  ndaptabiliiy, 
tj  msstify.    But  as  grammarians  con!>ider  language  to  be  the 
ODediUin  of  conveying  to  others  the  ideas  «hicli  operate  upon 
our  own  minds,  we  are  inclined  tu  think  that  this  confusion  nrisi  s 
from  a  dcirc  to  escape  from  the  penally  his  misconduct 
lus  deserved.    The  "ample  proof"    vvas   "abundantly  cor- 
roborated." \Vhat  is  this  "ample  proof  ?"  is  it  that  llie  grand- 
mother who  has  nut  the  means  of  supporting  them,  is  willing 
lUt  they  siiould  go  (to  school)?    Tirst,  we  fitid  Mr.  Kirley  in 
ilie  receipt  of  8s.  Cd.  per  week,  which  is  the  allowance  granted 
*ccordinp  to  the  scale  to  Widows  of  Privatrs  wiili fuur  children  ; 
Mrs.  Kirley  had  but  three.    Itut  surely  alter  Mojor  llarris  got 
Mrj.  Kirlcy  conHued  as  a  "  dangerous  lunatic,"  in  consequence 
of  hfr  intemperate  habits,  he  did  not  conliuue  the  allowance  to 
Lcr,  ahich  he  knew  would  be  useh^s,  and  surely  for  some  time 
previous  to  her  committal,  be,  ktiouing  iLo  (haracter  of  the 
vonun,  ou^ht  not  to  have  given  hi-r  uioney  inteuded  for  the 
support  of  herchildreu,  which  he  well  knew  would  go  in  drink. 
Nov,  if  he  gave  4s.  Gd.  a  weck,  4s.  being  the  allowance  fur 
ViJows  without  chddren,  to  the  "  natural  guardian,"  and 
mformcd  her  that  the  Kirleys  c«iuld  be  kept  at  b  day  schoul, 
tilt  Commis»ioners  defraying  the  weekly  expense,  he  would  have 
wled  rightly.  Had  lie  done  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
site  could  have  said  siie  was  unable  to  support  tin m  ;  houcver, 
*hea  she  expressed  iter  uillingncss,  thai  tluy  sliould  go  lu 
scliool,  did  ic  necessarily  follow  that  that  meant  a  prosily tisinj} 
scHool  ?    The  Major  talks  ol  ste|)-8isters  and  brothers.  We 
vould  nut  give  much  fur  their  testimony.  Mrs.  Kirley  had 
bttu  married  in  1814,  and  from  that  time  to  1357,  any  evi- 
ilfuce  there  u<,  goes  to  prove  her  a  professing  and  pr.irlical 
Cjlliolic ;  these  step-relatives  did  not  see  much  of  her  during 
tUt  |)eriod,  she  was  with  her  husband  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    But  if  the  proof  were  "ample,"  it  did  not 
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require  "  corrobornlion,"  for  '*  ample,"  means  "  sufficient 
sufRcient  is  euuui^h — more  tbnn  enongli  is  too  much,  and 
wliat  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing;  but  tlie  "cor- 
roborating ample  proof,"  by  "  rambling  remark?/'  and  then 
setting  aside  tlie  whole  of  it  by  the  subsecjueni  i-rrtifirate, 
leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark.  Is  it  the  ample  pniof,  or 
llie  corroboration,  or  botli,  that  is  set  aside  by  the  certificate? 
If  tiie  ample  proof  was  so  influenced,  the  children  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  If  the  ample  proof  required  cor- 
roboration, and  that  corroboration  were  set  aside  by  thccertifi- 
Citte,  tKen  the  children,  like  criminals,  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  heen  sent  to  Catholic  schools. 

If  anything  would  furnish  a  proof  of  tlie  necessity  of  adher- 
ing strictly  to  truth  in  dealing  even  with  "Papists,"  it  is 
aflorded  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  the  first  lie  has  had 
to  be  supported  by  many  more.  We  may  as  well  finish  tliii 
"ample  proof."  The  Major  refers  to  two  documents  in  Ihf 
appendix.  The  children  were  sent  away  on  tlie  81st  Mnrch; 
on  the  20th  of  April,  he  sends  Fislibournea  declaration  signed 
by  the  grandmother,  giving  up  the  children  to  him,  dated 
26th  March.  Why  was  not  that  declaration  sent  forward  be- 
fore, when  Harris  5ent  Grimlcy's  letter,  or  when  told  by  Fish- 
bourne,  on  the  28th  March,  that  "The  grandmother,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  be  residing,  should  produce  cerlifia«tcs  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  Ihey  were  nnder  ?"  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  is^that  it  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  and  lliat 
it  was  written  on  the  receipt  of  Canon  Grimlcy's  letter,  dated 
19th  April,  to  silence  all  questionings  and  antedated  as  an 
authority  to  Hams  for  sending  the  children  to  Preston  on  the 
31st  March.  The  second  document  is  that  of  Margaret  Kirley. 
mother  of  the  children,  dated  13th  November.  Lest  there 
might  be  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  tlw 
Mujor  sends  in  to  Ormsby  for  a  loan  of  one  of  his  trulh-crr- 
lilyiiig  stufl"  sergeants,  to  witness,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
staff  sergeant,  the  handwriting  of  the  deponent.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  gets  all  the  Colvins  to  certify,  13  days  after  the 
occurrence,  that  she  was  perfectly  c.ilm,  cool,  and  collected  at 
the  time  wlsen  she  did  an  act  wliich  they  did  not  see  her  do. 
"  Not  see  her  do  !  how  do  you  know  ?"  F^asily  enough  ;  if 
they  had  see  her  .'•ign,  their  certificate  would  have  been  of  the 
same  date  as  her  declaration,  ami  witnessed  by  the  stalf-ser- 
jeants.  Now,  her  declaration  is  the  13th  November,  their 
certificate  26(h  November;  she  might  have  been  raving  mad 
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on  the  IStli,  and  perfectly  5ane  on  llie  2Glli.  The  fact  \9,  the 
cliildren  liave  been  kicluapprd,  and  these  documr-nts  nrc  jr"t  u^^ 
for  show.  We  would  not  be  nsitonislied  lo  fiiiiJ  oacli  of  thoe 
people  declaring  tlicy  never  signed  such  documents  at  all — 
"I  do  not  see  in  my  letter  of  lite  27tli  March,  an^tl  in-^ 
tliat  »liould  have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  wiiicii 
I  adopted  on  such  (substantial  grounds;."  Nor  can  wo,  for  we 
have  not  been  hlcssid  «ith  the  sight  of  it  ;  wc  did  think  there 
Iiad  been  some  munipulution  of  the  evidence,  >onie  "  sii|<jire--*- 
sioveri,"  if  not  "  suggeslio  falsi/*  but  this  confirms  us,  fur 
wticn  their  own  accomplice  refers  to  a  document,  which  hns  not 
b«rD  published,  as  cjlculated  to  justify  himMlf,  we  may  be 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  suppression  was  the  result  of  tliose 
acro59  the  channel,  fearing  that  in  his  justification  lay  lh<  ir  ow  n 
condemnation.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  (hat  as  all  tlic  parts 
of  Iclters  have  not  been  produced,  so  neither  have  all  the 
Itltcr*,  and  this  is  rauch  the  more  resi)eclablc  way  to  go  ubnut 
the  matter,  much  heller  tell  the  public  at  once,  that  tliry  will 
get  iiu  satisfaction,  than  while  pretending  to  satisfy  I  In  in, 
really  to  deceive  them.  Yet  all  these  letters  in  their  ciitin-ty 
were  circulated  amongst  the  Commissioners.  We  are  surpris- 
fd  that  they  would  have  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  j^iiiglc 
Kafenre;  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Prince  Albert  signed 
t  report,  in  the  manufacturing  of  which  such  tinkering  is 
manifest.  We  wonder  his  artistic  eye  did  not  detect  the  vio- 
lation of  every  rule  which  govern  a  production  like  this;  we 
wonder  he  did  not  feel  that  his  own  character,  private  ami 
public,  as  a  man  bud  as  a  Prince,  was  nt  slake,  that  the  dignity 
<jf  his  Queen  and  his  wife  is  insulted,  by  the  attempt  to  palm 
these  fables  as  facta.  If  the  Prince  Consort  had  read  that 
rt[)ort,  its  appendix  and  the  charges  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
evoked  it,  we  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  have  signed 
it.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  read  it  before  he  gave 
it  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name.  We  cannot  trust  our- 
Klies  to  speak  U{>on  the  blameablc  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  the  framcrs  of  that  report.  Up  to  ihis,  at  all  events, 
it  i*  shewn  pretty  clearly  that  Fishbourne  is  the  Rtiyal  Com- 
missiotier,  for  we  have  not  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
*ppeudix  met  with  the  name  of  licfroy.  After  that  mesmeric 
»«Jileiice,  the  Major  proceeds  in  these  words  : — 

"Mr.  Synitot  was  not  ju«tificd  in  statin}?  tl)»t  tlie  oltject  of  my 
*i«jt  lo  the  (iri&on  was  to  Mcertaiii  llie  rt>lij{ion  of  Kirley's  cliilOren  ; 
t^t  fact  mtki  previously  settled  in  my  iiiind  by  butter  cvidfiice  tbaii 
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h«  coald  crive  me  :  my  real  object  wu  to  learn  whether  Mn.  Kirlcj 
was  herself  in  n  fit  state  to  uuUt-rtakc  that  re^pon.til>Ilit\  with  regard 
to  removing  her  children  ti>  school,  which  otners.  for  a  time,  were 
obliged  to  t'njL^a^e  in,  and  which  she  subsequent!}'  acknowledged  and 
approved  in  terms  of  mach  gratitude." 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us,  but  only  after  an  attentive  stud)  of 
this  specimen,  that  Ilarris  liad  two  ohjcct.»,  a  pn-ttn.lcd  one  and 
a  real  one.  The  pretended  one  he  told  Mr.  Svnni>tt  and  the 
poor  simple  governor  unversed  in  mililarv  diplomacy  believed 
all  the  Major  said,  got  down  Mr  Warren  to  lo<ik  through  the 
registries,  and  gave  himself  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  for 
the  Major's  real  object  was  something  else,  as  he  has  just  tnld 
us.  "  Mr.  Ball,  too  is  him-'clf  in  error  wiu-n  he  says  /  traced 
back  the  name  of  Mrs  KirKy  in  the  beggars'  registry  for  three 
or  four  separate  committals.  The  name  of  K'irley  ap|)ears  hut  I 
once  and  the  children  were  absent  from  her.  She  was  entfrcil 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  it  is  true,  but  as  she  was  received  into 
prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain 
upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so  entered." 

Perhaps  the  Major  thinks  himself  very  clever  with  hi?  litik 
bit  of  special  pleading.  An  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B-all  is 
caught  at  with  that  eagerness  with  which  drowning  men  are  i 
usually  represented  as  catching  at  straws,  but  as  the  straw  i 
though  specifically  lighter  than  water  and  thus  able  to  flcit  oa  i 
the  surface,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  agonised  grasp,  ind  I 
both  sink,  so  the  Majors  fact  as  a  fact  might  stand  good,  | 
but  the  moment  he  seeks  to  rest  his  presumptive  ignoraiice  i 
upon  it,  that  moment  its  strength  fails  and  down  g(.>rs  the 
Major.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  Major  did  not  trace  Mr«.  i 
Kirley  at  all.    Mr.  Warren  the  Chief  Ch  rk  diil  that,  but  t!;e 
Major  was  quite  satisfied.    *'  The  name  of  Kirky  appear*  hot 
once.''*    Is  this  we  ask  worthy  "  an  officer  and  a  genllemau?* 
Surely  you  know  it  is  not  for  a  name  we  are  seeking.    A  x\mt 
cannot  have  a  reli,<;ion,  you  know  the  line  "  whats  in  a  name"&^c. 
Mrs  Kirley  a  Catholic  in  the  peuitentiary  would  be  a  Catholx 
though  entered  as  '*  Margaret  M'Corraick"  or  "  Curley"  either 
Look  to  the  apiwndix  4-t;  you  will  Gnd  a  return  of  the  number 
of  times  Kirley  was  in  prison  from  the  7  th  March  to  iSth 
December  1H56,  and  each  time  she  had  two  of  her  children 
with  her.    The  rest  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  self  laudation. 
Returning  from  the  little  episode  we  shall  resume.    On  th« 
19th  April  Canon  Grimley,  not  having  received  any  oommnTii- 
cation  conveving  the  \ii'»s  of  the  Comii;is8ioners  U['on  tLe 
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case  be  had  submitted  to  their  concidrratioti,  \rrite9  again.  His 
It-tKr  is  enclosed  by  Harris  to  Fi»hboume  accompaiiifd  hv  h 
letter,  the  declaration  of  the  suspicious  date,  and  a  teller  ot  a 
.•ufpiciuus  import.  The  former  is  the  declaration  of  the  grand- 
oiolber.  "  As  the  natural  guardian  of  &c.  I  hereby  deciarn 
uiy  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Protostant  faith,  and  in- 
Mract  and  empower  Major  Harris  to  deal  with  them  accor- 
dingly." Thi!>  declaration  is  only  a  dccluralion  of  a  present 
intention  to  bring  them  up  for  the  future  Protestants.  Had 
they  been  Protestants  such  a  declaration  would  have  bei-u  un- 
nccosarr.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  proofs  iuiduccd 
10  vindication  combine  lo  condemn  them,  and  liien  the  date, 
why 50  long  kept  back?  We  are  surrounded  by  uiystery,  we 
•  isli  wecould  find  the  key.  The  l«'tler  is  from  Holden,  beginning 
"  Dear  Sir,"  containing  astntcmcnt  that  the  children  had  been 
at  theCoomb«  school,and  winding  up  with  a  >lap  at  "Popery." 

Tlie  Major's  letter  to  Canon  Grimley  ue  treated  of  in  t.ur 
former  pofK-r,  and  there  recorded  our  opinion  of  its  character. 
Suffice  it  then  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  that  that  letter 
«as  written  without  any  instruction  from  Pit^hbuurne,  at  least 
it  vuuld  appear  so,  but  it  is  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  they  have  not  censured  the  writer  of  it. 

Therp  are  some  letters  about  allowance,  bv  wliich  it  would 
sefiD  that  Harris  wished  to  give  Mrs.  Kirley  the  full  allowance  us 
though  she  had  her  children  with  her,  while  Fishbourne  consents 
to  give  her  only  5s.  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Superintendant  C.  V. 
M'Cartliy,  finds  that  Margaret  Jane  Kirley  attended  the  Combe 
School  from  16th  November  1^56,  to  M  arch  lOtli  lS57,yetsli8 
f»»  in  Grangpgorman  almost  the  whole  month  of  December. 
Jane  attended  from  September  3rd.  to  March  1857,  she  being 
>t  the  same  time  committed  with  her  mother  to  the  Pcuiten- 
tiary  five  times,  four  periods  of  fourteen  days  and  one  of  seveu 
dats. 

Thp  next  is  Mrs.  Kirleys  own  declaration  that  she  was  always 
»  Protestant,  and  that  her  three  children  were  also  Protestants!. 

report  says  "  t^he  was  It&m  a  Protestant,"  Her  father  and 
mother  were  both  Catholics,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from  the 
registry  of  marriages,  kept  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Longford, 
which  is  given  at  page  102  of  the  Archbishop's  pamphlet,  and 
'» as  follows  : — 

"  It  appcvs  from  the  Begiitrj  kept  in  8t.  Mel'»  CathoHc  Cathedral, 
Lotigford,  that  John  M'Cornjick  and  Margaret  Ri  viiolds  were  mar- 
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ried  accordinfr  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  29th  daj 
of  October,  1820. 

(  TmIF.HCK  RKYNOLHt. 

Witaesaes,  {  .,         .  » 

{Mu'HAKL  IVKVNOLDS. 

Obbooiit  Torkb, 
Roman  Catholic  Aduiini»trator. 

Longford,  23nd  December,  1857. 

Mrs  Kirley  was  marrifd  according  to  the  Catholic  rile 
in  tlie  ?ame  church  as  appears  by  the  registry,  an  extract  from 
wliich  is  furnished  in  tlie  same  page. 

"  It  appears  from  the  ll«*git>lrj  kept  in  St.  Mel's  Ciitholic  Cath^- 
dral,  Longford,  that  Private  John  Kirlev,  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  Orderly  in  the  Military  Hospital,  Longford,  was  married 
according  to  the  riteuf  the  Cathnlic  Church,  tu  Margaret  M'Comuck 
on  the  loth  day  of  September,  1644. 

{Jamks  Kkli.v,  i>f  the  Band 
4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
OATUBRIHIi  MoORB. 

Grbgort  Yorbe, 
Roman  Catholic  Administrator. 

Longford,  3rd  December,  18j7." 

Mrs.  Kirley  declared  herself  a  Catholic  when  livinj^  in  Island- 
street,  Marj^aret  Jane  »aid  she  had  received  the  Sacraments; 
these  t«o  fads  are  deposed  to  by  Mary  Lalor,  a  copy  of  whose 
deposition  sworn  before  Alderman  Farrell  will  be  found  it 
page  107,  of  the  pamphlet. 

"  I,  Mary  Lalor,  of  Ecclin  Lane,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  decUre 
that  1  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kirley,  widow  of  th« 
late  Private  Kirley,  of  the  4th  Dragoons;  that  she  lived  with  itw 
in  the  same  house  in  Island  Street  ;  that  1  heard  her  declare  tbat>b« 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  her  «by 
her  children  were  attending  the  Prote?*taiit  school  on  the  Coomhe, 
»h<'  answered  that  it  was  only  for  the  bread  they  went,  that  it  was 
not  with  her  will ;  that  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was 
always  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  knew  Margaret  Jane  Kirley.  daughirf 
of  Airs.  Kirley.  I  heard  .Margaret  Jane  »ay,  that  wht-n  ill  in  lio»- 
pital,  she  received  the  Sacraments  from  the  Catholic  Priest  1  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  always  looked  upon  Mrs.  Kirley  and  hrf 
children  as  Roman  Catholics." 

Declared  before  F.  Farrell,  Eaq.,  justice  of  county  Dublin,  29d> 
March.  1658. 

Mrs.  Kirley's  mother  says  that  Mrs.  Kirley  changed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  married.  Three  of  her  children  were  baptised  in 
the  Catholic  Chnrch  as  proved  by  extracts  from  rcgi?trifs 
given  at  p.  103,  and  weie  put  to  the  Convent  sch<»ul  at  Dundalk. 
"John  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Marg.-iret  Kirley  (formerly  M'Ct>r- 
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mid),  vw  burn  un  the  lOth  <Uj  of  April,  1847,  and  baptised  on, 
th«30ibda;  of  April,  ItM7.  in  St.  Baroaba^'b  Catholic  Church 
Nutcingham,  b}'  me, 

JoBN  J.  MoLLtCAM. 

Sponsor,  Mark  Oilligam. 
Noltin^'tiaju,  I2ih  December,  1837." 

"Alice  Kirler,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M'Connick),  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1849,  and  baptized 
on  the  loth  day  of  June,  1849,  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Catholic  Cnurch, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  by  me. 

Law.  Toolp. 

6pon«>r..    {  ^">'^^l^  Cla,,m.w. 

*^  \JaNI  hMlTH." 

"Francis  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M'Cormick),  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1851,  and  baptized 
cn  the  11th  day  of  May,  1861.  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
BirmingbaiD,  by  me. 


Bermard  Itbri, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 


\  KLLI.N  Gava.n. 

Birmingham,  22Dd  December,  1857." 


"St.  Malachi's, 
"  October  26,  1857. 


"Hi  Lord  ARcnBiasor, 

"  In  reply  to  your  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this  roor> 
ning,  I  b«^  to  My  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley  attended 
oar  >choiiU  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  IH54. 
The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most  anxious 
ll>«f  iboold  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

(Signed)       "Sr.  M.  oe  Sai-m  Vicmr." 

^^itll  regard  to  the  cliildreii  going  to  tlic  Coombc  School  it 
i»  the  best  proof  that  thej  were  CalhoHcs.  For  Catholics  that 
school  anil  olliers  of  a  similar  character  were  establislied  ;  tt> 
deprive  them  of  their  fait  ii  i-i  the  sole  object  of  these  institutions. 
E^erj  induceuient  is  offered  to  these  poor  children,  nay  we 
li3Te  heard  that  violence  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  possestion  of  them. 

Thus  contradicted  in  her  statement  that  statement  is  certi- 
fiecl  bj  all  the  Colvins,  the  value  of  such  verification  we  leave 
liie  reader  to  estimate. 

There  is  a  certificate  from  Mistre.ss  Mills,  saying  lliat  Mrs. 
I^irlfv  had  attended  a  Sunday  school  between  1837,  and  IS40. 
it  >s  no'  material ;  the  ncit,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kingston,  we 
£ive  in  full :— 
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Ashfield,  Harold's  Crou, 

DeceiiiUr  Srd,  I85T. 

My  Lord, 

I  trust  the  circumstances  of  the  ca«e  will  excuse  the  liHerty  I  take 
in  writing  to  you.  Having  seen  in  the  •*  Freeman's  Jonmal "  of 
the  24th  ult.,  extracts  from  a  letter  aildressed  by  the  Uoman  Cstholie 
ArchbisViop  of  Dublin  to  your  Lordship,  in  which  mention  is  mad* 
of  the  Widow  Kirley,  she  being  a  parishioner  of  mine,  I  wax  led  to 
enquire  from  her  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Archbiihop  Cullen 
respecting  her.  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  statement  iuad« 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Kirley  in  presence  of  her  own  mother,  who  certainly 
did  not  expresi^  disHont,  rather  appeared  to  concur  in  what  was  said 
by  her  daughter.  The  Widow  Kirley  aaid  ahe  is,  and  always  ha» 
bi^n,  a  Protestaiit,  and  never  professed  herself  a  Uoman  Catholic. 
She  told  me  she  was  living  in  Dundalk  when  the  news  n-arhed  bfrof 
her  husband's  death.  On  being  then  asked  by  the  geatleinan  who 
pave  her  the  information,  what  she  intetided  to  do  she  replied,  "God 
IS  good,  and  He  will  provide  for  me  and  my  children :  as  long  as  H« 
leaves  me  my  health  and  toy  senses  I  have  no  fear,  and  I  will  brioif 
up  my  children  ai  I  was  brought  up  myself  in  the  Protestant  faith." 
With  that  determination  she  left  Dundalk  and  came  up  to  Dublin, 
in  the  suburbs  of  which  she  lived,  and  sent  her  children  to  Protestant 
schools.  They  were  att«nding  the  Protestant  Ragged  School  on  tbt 
Coombe  when  she  first  manife»ted  an  aberration  of  intellect  Sh« 
went  to  the  school  one  day  to  bring  home  her  children,  and  was 
proceeding  with  them  home  when  she  was  taken  up  by  a  policeoun 
who  charged  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  She  and 
her  children  were  committed  to  Orangegeriuan  Penitentiary,  *nd 
there  entered,  fas  appears  by  the  rcgistrv,)  Roman  Catholics.  Bnt 
of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  notliing,  nor  by  whose  direction 
she  was  so  entered.  (Query — By  whose  authority  was  such  entry 
made?)  She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  mass  she  recollects  having 
knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she  heard  an 
officer  of  the  prison  say,  "that  wom.m  is  a  Protestant  for  no 
Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  now  done."  She  was  afraid  to 
refuse  going  to  mass,  for  she  was  told,  (but  by  whom  she  does  not 
recollect,)  "that  if  she  did  not  she  would  be  fed  on  bread  and  watir 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children."  Be  it  observed  it 
was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused  her  to  be  coramitt«'d  to  pri*on« 
for  when  taken  up  she  had  on  her  person  £2  '2s.  6d.  beaidcs  some  cop- 
pers*. Her  subsequent  committals  to  Orangegorman  Penitentiary  were 
occasioned  by  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  length  sh*  wss 

E laced  in  the  lunatic  department.  When,  in  the  providence  of  Ooii< 
er  senses  were  restored  to  her  she  bad  her  children  placed  under 
Protestant  care  and  instruction.  She  further  told  me  that  senx 
weeks  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimley,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  sent  for 
her  and  required  her  to  sign  a  paper,  promising  her  if  she  wonM 
sign  the  paper  he  would  take  good  cars  of  her  and  her  children.  Sb« 
refused  and  did  not  sign,  nor  did  she  know  what  was  in  the  pap4>r.  Oa 
another  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenedy,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
importuned  her  to  sign  a  paper,  and  made  her  a  similar  pro(oU« ; 
but  she  absolutely  refused.    She  also  told  me  that  during  the  hie* 
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tim»  of  her  ha«bAnd  one  of  her  children,  with  the  knowledpre  and 
corKurreoce  of  her  huaband,  maA  baptized  by  a  Protestant  cler^jman. 
It  ii,  mr  Lord,  quite  apparent  what  a  slender  foundation  Archbishop 
Calleo  iiu  had  for  hi»  mighty  fabric  in  connection  with  the  Widow 
KirlfT  and  her  children.  If  your  Lordship  considers  the  facts  I 
ht»e  fifrein  stated  of  any  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  ca^e  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  une  you  plea&«  of  thia  letter. 

1  am,  &c. 

Thomas  Kinjir^ton, 

Vicar  of  Si.  James',  Dublin. 

To  put  a  climax  to  the  long  scries  of  misrepresentation, 
soeering,  insolence  and  faUeiiood,  wliich  charncl  prize  tlie  case 
of  the  Kirlevs,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  furnish  a  document 
in  which  alt  four  attributes  are  combined.  Not\vith>tanding, 
*v  find  a  document  composed  of  such  ingredients  in  tiie  letter 
of  Vicar  Kingston.  Whether  this  letter  be  the  invention  of 
«  "  mind  diseased,"  or  the  production  of  a  mind  debosetl,  we 
sbll  not  pause  to  consider;  enough  for  us  that  it  is  false  in  al- 
most every  particular,  and  foully  false  as  to  that  pdrtion  of  it 
m  which  it  is  sought  to  sully  the  good  name  of  an  upright, 
iwnourablc,  and  useful  ofiicial,  by  insinuating  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
t^'ol  of  any  sect  or  of  any  party,  (Query  by  whose  authority?). 
Fie  on  you  Mr.  Kingston,  These  are  jro«r  words.  Had  they 
i<fn  the  expression  of  the  poor  luna'.ic,  we  would  have  passed 
tliem  over,  and  eren  coming  from  you  they  are  not  worth  much 
notice.  They  are  rt-ferrcd  to,  to  be  conti-adicted.  Had  you 
tlif  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  a  Christian, 
if  these  two  characters  can  ever  be  separated,  you  would  not  think 
Ufwn  theexparte  statement  of  a  person  who  had  been  in  conBne- 
fflenl  as  a  "  dangerous  lunatic''  of  maligning  the  motives  and 
fpcfjing  the  conduct  of  a  genllemau  who  tills  an  important 
office  and  discharges  its  onerous  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency, 
^Ve  shall  now  consider  the  letter  in  detail,  "  she  never  pro- 
fessed herpelf  a  Roman  Catholic,"  we  proved  false  by  Har- 
n^'j  letter.  "The  grandmother  of  the  children  informs  me  ih:it 
Sergeant  Kirley  was  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  Margaret  Kirley 
iHtiBght  up  at  a  Protestant.  But  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom 
to  oiiny  two  persons  of  different  religion,  the  latter  chan^fed 
for  the  [lurpose  of  the  ceremony." — Extrtict  from  llarns's 
•fttfr,  'Jeih  March,  1857.  "  She  was  taken  up  by  a  police- 
"i»u  w  ho  charged  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Slie  «nd  her  chiUren  were  committed  to  Grangegorman  Peni- 
fntiary."    There  is  no  date  given,  so  wc  cannot  positively 
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tlciiy  lltc  ftateiiu-iiU  It  however,  highlj  improbable  thai 
lier  children  would  be  committed  along  with  the  mother,  she 
being  ciiarpcil  an  drunk.  When  the  report  appeared,  prrsons 
were  struck  by  KingMon's  nllfgationa  and  Dr.  Grey,  one  of 
the  Bdurd  of  Superintendence  of  the  Penitentiary,  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Synnott,  the  governor,  to  the  "  facts  "  therein 
stated.    The  following  is  Mr.  Syntwtt's  reply  :— 

"  Qrangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
"31st  March.  1848. 

"  Dkab  Da.  Gray, 

"  I  be>;  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which,  in  yoar 
oilicial  capacity,  a.t  a  member  uf  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of 
City  of  Dublin  Prison*,  you  forwarded  to  me  on  la.-t  night,  together 
with  tlit>  Second  Report  uf  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  ;  and  as  you  directed,  I  have  read  over,  with  particular  atten- 
tion, the  passages  marked  bj  you  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  Appendix  ii,  at 
page  68  in  that  document.    Permit  we  here  to  tbaok  you,  as  th« 

§o\crnor  of  this  institution,  for  giving  the  opportunity  of  contra- 
icting  the  many,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  jfross  misrepre^enutiooi 
made  Sy  Margaret  Kirlry,  lately  a  prisioner  m  that  establ'»hment. 

"The  Appendix  above  referred  tj  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Kingston,  Vicar  <  f  .St.  James's,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  St.  Leonardo,  in  the  first  passage  of  which  it  is  stated  that, 
<  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Qrangegorman 
Prison,  nnd  there  entered  (.as  appears  by  the  registry)  Koujsn 
Catholics,  but  of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothing,  nor  by 
who«e  directions  she  was  so  entered.' 

{Qnerif. —  By  whose  authority  was  such  entry  made.") 
"  Answer — By  the  authority  of  Margaret  Kirley  to  the  Registrar, 
who,  OS  you  desire  to  know  his  name  and  character,  is  a  Mr.  NV.irrrD, 
a  highly  respectable  and  respected  officer,  who,  for  twenty-one  vears, 
has  filled  the  office  without  the  slightest  stain  or  imputation  Veing 
cast  upon  him  in  any  respect,  and  1  may  further  add,  by  religious 
profession  an  Episcopalian  Protestant.  The  assistant  clerk  in  tb« 
oflRee.  too,  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  woman  entering  herwlf 
on  the  books  of  this  prison  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
as  you  seem  to  think  it  may  be  hereafter,  the  statements  of  these 
officers  can  be  verified  on  oath. 

"  Second. — She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  Maas  she  recollects 
having  knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she 
heard  an  official  of  the  prison  say.  'That  woman  ia  a  Protestant, 
for  no  Catholic  would  <lo  what  she  has  done.' 

"Answer  None  of  the  officers  have  the  slightest  recollection  of 

this  circumstance  occurring,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  the 
prisoners  are  regularly  marched  to  their  respective  places  of  worship 
by  tile  officers  in  charge  of  their  class,  and  when  they  enter  the 
church  or  chapel,  they  tnkc  their  places  next  to  each  other,  and  it 
woul'l,  iii<leed,  be  an  unseemly  afftir  to  aee  one  uf  them  sitting  vitli 
her  face  to  the  prisoners  and  her  back  to  the  altar. 
"  Third. — She  was  afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Mass,  for  she  «ss 
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told  (but  bj  whom  she  do«s  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  the 
would  b«  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  would  nut  be  alluwed  to  tee 
htr  children  " 

"Awer. — The  oflRcers  of  the  prison  have  been  assembled  and 
interrogated  upon  this  point,  and  all  utterlj  den;  their  knowUdgc  of 
•uch  a  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  all,  both  Protest.-mtf  and 
Catholics,  uy  that  when  the  chapel  bell  run)<.  (he  went  lii^o  the 
otb«r  primiiiers  to  Mass.  Her  incarceration  was  ^encrall^  fourteen 
dayi  at  a  time  ;  and  ahe  could,  upon  any  of  these  occaiiionii,  have 
bcnelf  entered  with  respect  to  religion  in  any  way  .the  plea«eil.  Her 
children,  as  .the  was  ctunmitted  for  vagrancy,  were  always  left  with 
ber,  a*  are  the  children  of  all  vagrants,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

"  Fourth. — '  Be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which 
caused  ber  to  be  committed  to  prison,  for  when  taken  up  she  had  oo 
ber  person  £2  2%.  6d.,  besides  some  copper.* 

"  Atuicer  The  prison  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  seaich  this 

woman,  know  nothing  of  the  affair,  nor  is  there  any  record  in  the 
books:  it  is  simply  untrue. 

"  Fifth  Her  subsequent  committals  to  Orangegorman  prison 

were  occasioned  bp  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  length  she 
«u  placed  in  the  lunatic  department. 

"  Ahiwr  This  statement  is  also  untrue  ;  she  never  was  conimiU 

ted  to  this  prison  for  anything  but  vagrancy,  except  on  the  last 
occasion  ( March,  wfien  she  was  committed  as  a  '  dangerous 

lanatic,' and,  as  I  understood  from  Major  Harris,  at  his  rpqiient,  he 
biving  waiteil  upon  Police  Commissioner  Colonel  Browne  for  that 
purpose,  her  intemperate  tendencies,  as  I  also  understood  from  th.it 
gentleman,  being  the  occasion  of  her  lunacy. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  tliat  I  trust  this  lettiT  w  ill 
Utiify  your  mind  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  this  prison.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  think  otherwise,  and  deem  an  investigation  necessary,  I  OASura 
jou  the  officers  will  not  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  court  the  most 
Karching  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  having  no  fear  of  the  result. 

"  Should  you  require  any  further  information  on  this  unpleasant 
iobject,  it  shall  be  most  cheerfully  afforded  by. 

Dear  Dr.  Gray, 

"  Your's  very  truly, 

" Thomas  L.  Stwmott, 
"John  Gray,  Esq.,  "  Governor. 

"  etc.,    etc.,    etc , 

"  FrematCs  Journal." 

Copy  of  Mrs.  Rawlins  Answer, 

"  Graiigetforman  Penitentiary, 
"March  31,  1858. 

-Dtat  8iB, 

'*  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that 
'  b»»e  this  morning  examined  the  deputy-matron,  and  every  sub- 
■B^on  of  the  prison,  on  tbekubjcct  of  the  following  extract  from 
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tbe  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund:  •  She  wu 
ftfrai  J  to  refuxe  goini;  to  Ma.<s,  for  she  was  told  (but  hi  vhom  «he 
does  not  recollect)  tliat  if  ikhe  did  not,  she  would  be  fed  on  bread 
ajiil  water,  and  would  uot  be  alloired  to  see  her  children.' 

•*  I  have  read  this  extract  to  the  matrons  assembled  toffether,  and 
the  decided  rei)ly  of  eaeh  was,  that  no  »uch  threat  had  eter  been 
used  hy  thera  to' Mrs.  Kirley  nor  to  any  other  prisoner.  I  nem 
heard  of  onr  such  threat,  or  I  should  have  felt  it  mr  duty  to  hare 
brouplit  it  at  once  before  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  cer*' 
tainly  I  never  myself  used  any  language  to  a  prisoner  that  conld  bt 
so  construed. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'MaftiaM  Rawlihs.  Matron. 

To  Dr.  Gray,  etc.,  etc," 

The  clinrpe  against  the  Rev.  Messieurs  Kennedy  and  Grirolfj 
is  positively  denied  by  bolli  these  gentlemen.  As  to  tbe  child 
belli;*  hapli.'cd  by  a  Protestant  clcrpyinnn  we  honestly  confess 
V'e  knr>T  nothing.  If  it  be  the  child  born  at  Lcith  it  was  nut 
there  baplistd  a  Catholic,  for  there  was  no  C»lholic  priest  or 
cli.tpil  ill  the  district. 

"We  shall  close  Mrs.  Kirlcy's  case  by  inserting  an  eitmt 
from  the  Arclibishop's  second  letter,  in  answer  to  the  report, 
on  the  subj'ict  of  the  rights  of  Catholic  soldiers.  We  do  so 
in  this  placeas  itwillserveas  a  commentonthe  case,  wehavcjast 
bten  considering,  and  an  introduction  to  the  one  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  upon. 

"  It  is  fresh  in  tbe  minds  of  every  one  that  for  the  past  the  rigbb 
of  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  held  aacrcd.  Though 
fiphtin;,'  with  undaunted  courage  for  their  country,  it  was  penal  for 
them  to  practise  their  religion  during  life,  and  they  were  left  at  the 
knur  of  death  without  any  spiritual  a&sistance.  Hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  Irish  Catholics  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  glory  of 
England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  nothing  wu  done  in  past 
times  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls.  Tbinfcs 
arc  now  greatly  improved*  but  many  grounds  of  complaint  still 
remain,  and  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  before  the  Catholic  soldii-r  cao 
be  said  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  Protectant  companion. 
There  arc  no  regular  Cutholic  chapiaius  ;  no  Catholic  chapels  in  the 
barrntlcs;  no  military  schools  or  orphanages,  to  which  Catholic 
children  can  be  safely  scut;  and  CatlKtlic  suUmts  whilst  engaged  is 
fighting  the  battli  s  of  the  en^pire,  are  still  left  without  any  religions 
provision  wh.^tsoever.  Your  Lordship  will  easily  understand  ho* 
afilictingthis  state  ofthings  must  heto  Catholics,  who  believe  thatthere 
ia  l.nt  one  tr"P  fuilh,  and  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  l>*e  to 
the  tca'hing  of  that  faith,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  their 
immortal  souls.  Men  not  having  any  definite  vyttem  of  belivf,  and 
not  aitaihitij  much  importance  to  any  creed,  or  to  religions  «b««r- 
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TurM,  may  b«  indifferent  u  to  the  edacation  of  their  chiMren,  and 
tiiink  it  no  frrievance  to  be  left  without  any  religious  worship.  Of 
coarte  their  inUifference  in  re^fard  to  the  educatiun  cf  their  childrea 
will  be  increased  if  they  believe  that  tbev  can  b«  saved  in  the  profes- 
<ion  of  any  reli^^on,  or  that  one  religion  is  as  good  for  thciu  aa 
anotbrr.  Such  men  may  be  consiilered  as  expreiutinfc  no  wish 
rrgarding  the  religion  of  their  children.  But  the  case  is  different 
■  i til  Catholics :  their  upioiuus  are  decided,  and  they  must  always 
feel  the  greatest  aasiety,  if  their  children  be  exposed  to  lose  the 
troc  faiih,  or  to  be  separated  from  that  Church  out  of  whoi»e  pale 
tb«re  is  no  salvation. 

But  returning  to  the  present  question,  as  her  gracious  Majesty 
declares  that  Catholic  soldiers  have  sacred  riglits,  we  may  a»k  what 
tlM»e  rights  are.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  them 
is  that  a  Catholic  soldier  fJling  in  battle  should  hare  it  in  his  power 
to  secure  to  his  children  the  faith  in  which  tiiey  were  baptised,  and 
io  which  he  wished  them  to  be  brought  op.  and  without  which  b« 
ktlieved  they  could  nut  be  saved.  He  should  be  enabled  to  die  in 
the  conviction  Utat  the  country  to  which  he  bus  given  his  life  will 
receive  his  children,  and  ^uard  for  them  as  jealously  as  he  should 
bate  tluue,  the  only  inheritaiu-e  he  has  to  leave  tliem.  If  a  Catholic 
Kildier  expiring  on  the  field  were  to  take  by  the  hand  an 
officer  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  C06t  of  bis  own,  aitd  cutijura 
him  to  see  that  bis  orphan  children  should  be  educated  in  the  faitb 
of  their  father,  I  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  believe  that 
the  sternest  Protestaut  living  would  not  in  such  a  case  preserve 
those  rhildren  from  contact  with  any  influence  tli&t  might  change  or 
««iiken  their  religion.  Is  the  case  different,  when  he  bequeath* 
tlma,  not  to  this  or  that  uHicer,  hut  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign  ? 
But  let  us  suppose  our  dying  soldier  uuabiu  to  hpeak:  if  the  capt;iin, 
tor  whose  life  he  has  thus  given  his  own,  and  whom  we  still  assume 
to  be  a  Protestant  of  no  doubtful  hue,  well  knows  tiie  humble  hero 
to  have  been  aa  loyal  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  ho  had  been  true  to  hi* 
colours,  well  knows  him  to  have  incurred  cruel  penalties  for  the  sake 
of  educating  his  children  in  that  faith  ;  what  views,  my  Lord,  may  I 
he  allowed  to  ask,  would  he  take  of  the  rights,  the  "  sacred  rights," 
of  his  dying  soldier?  Would  be  say  :  "  Aly  poor  friend  has  given 
hit  life  in  my  defence:  his  wish  throughout  life  was  to  preserve  hii 
bith  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children:  death,  incurred  in  my 
service,  has  stopped  his  utterance  before  he  could  give  expreuion  to 
his  wish  :  and  1  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  contemn  aod  to  defeat  it  7  ' 
Could  he  lay  his  band  upon  hij«  heart  and  say  this,  it  would  be  an 
ar^nient  that  the  curse  of  Nabuchodonosor  had  fallen  upon  hiin — 
that  in  very  deed  the  heart  of  a  man  bad  been  taken  from  hinu 
and  that  he  bad  received  the  heart  of  a  beakt.  Again,  inv  Lord, 
iub<titute  the  country  for  the  captain,  and  are  the  rights  aad  dutiea 
difterent  ? 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion,  I  may  take  it  as  admitted 
that  the  Commissioners  representing  the  country  arc  guardians  of 
the  "  sacred  righu  "  of  Catholics  who  have  fallen  in  bailie ;  that 
OM  of  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  is  the  education  of  Catholip 
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orpbans  accorrtinp  to  the  wishes  of  their  parent ;  that  the  Commif- 
»i(>ner«,  thus  standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  are  bound  to  act  in 
every  particular  towards  the  orphans  as  their  natural  father  woald 
have  done  ;  aixl  that  their  dutv  so  to  act  is  the  rame,  whether  it  arutc 
from  esj^ress  dirwtion  or  from  necessary  implication.  And  if  the 
ri>;lils  wc  treat  of  be  to  sacred,  no  opprc&site  rule  of  law,  and  above 
all,  no  arbitrary  re^ulutions  of  in<lividunl«.  should  turn  aside  the 
con.'olatiuns  of  charity  from  the  death-bed  of  the  Catholic  soldier 
and  from  the  cradle  of  his  orphan.  'I'ho  same  justice,  which  maket 
his  informal  will  as  regular  and  powerful  an  instrument  aa  any  that 
your  Lordship  ever  dnw  or  ci-rtificd  should  interfere  to  protett  ht* 
sacred  rights  from  coiifiscatinn  by  rules,  minutes,  or  regulations.  If 
the  Catholic  soldier  say  to  you:  I  have  married  a  thrit'tless  and 
diri'ipated  wife :  her  desire  of  indnlging  in  sniritnons  liquors  may 
induce  her  to  sell  to  the  hiphest  bidder  the  faith  of  her  children,  for 
money  to  enable  her  to  indulge  her  wicked  propensities:  her  habiti 
of  intemperance  may  lead  her  to  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  or  the 
lunatic  asylum.  I  got  my  children  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
while  I  could  I  gave  them  Catholic  education :  will  my  country  con- 
tinue to  do  so  after  mv  death  in  her  sertice?  it  is  my  btst  »lah — it 
it)  iny  sacred  right.  Sliall  my  right  be  defeated  in  con^^equence  of 
the  lunacy  or  inteiiiperunce  of  my  wife?  shall  my  children  be  placed 
in  till'  hands  of  a  Protestant  minister,  to  be  educated  in  a  relipion 
contrary  to  my  own  ?  Or  suppose  he  should  say  :  I  have  married  a 
wife  ;  she  is  an  ignovanl,  uneducated  woman,  and  evinces  great  vadUa- 
tinti  rt f;arding  the  care  of  her  rhildren — (Second  Report,  par.  33;) 
will  you  see  that  the  children  I  leave  to  my  country  shall  be  educated 
as  Cntholics — it  is  my  wish — is  it  not  my  right? — 

Wiil  you  answer:  It  is  in  truth  your  right,  but  the  decision  in  Alicia 
Roce's  case  stands  in  your  way — and  then  there  is  a  minute  of  the 
(-"oninii.xsion^TS  th.it  cminnt  be  gotten  over  :  in  some  way  or  another, 
which  can  be  properly  explained  no  doubt,  when  your  widow  cnin« 
to  apply  for  relief,  she  will  meet  with  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
fir.st  instance  (Appendix  to  Report  No.  49,  52,  etc.  ;)  her  mind  it 
weak  by  nature  or  weakened  by  poverty  ;  he  will  acquire  influence, 
ascendency,  dominion :  she  will  transfer  your  children  in  due  form 
to  him,  and  that  will  bring  them  within  the  rule  of  the  decision  in 
the  (ineen's  Bench.  Your  rights  are  undoubted,  but  all  the  chances 
are  against  you  ;  the  law  indeed  will  be  re"pected — nothing  unfair 
will  be  dune  ;  but  the  rule  in  Alicia  Race's  case,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  Commissioners — tlie«e  are  inflexible.  Die  in  jwace,  bur  your 
children  must  be  Protestant*.  If  they  be  in  India  they  will  be  con- 
signed to  a  Protestant  orphanage;  if  at  home,  they  will  be  placed  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  the  Hibernian  school,  where  apo*tary 
is  of  frtquent  occurrence,  or  sent  to  some  other  schmil  in  which, 
according  to  Capl:iin  Fishbourne,  the  "  teaching  is  Protestant ;  "  or 
the  choice  of  a  school  for  them  will  be  left  to  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  will  hand  theui  over  to  the  sister  of  a  Protestant  schoolmaster, 
and  keep  them  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  (Ap(K-ndix 
to  Report,  No.  49.)  My  Lord,  was  it  upon  this  understanding  that 
We  gave  our  money  and  our  blood  ?    We  did  not  weigh  the  one  in  a 
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luir  bilance,  or  measure  th«  other  in  m  frraduated  fflau ;  and  we 

did  not  eipect  that  we  should  have  reason  to  compla'ri,  or  that  in 
ca»e  »ach  re«Aon  should  exist,  our  complaintM  would  be  met  uiih 
ip»t;iaJ  pleading  and  the  manipulaiion  of  evidence." 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  A  Callio- 
lic  bersc'lf,  the  Midow  of  a  Calliolic  soMii-r,  lier  cliildrrn  were 
wiled  upon  by  a  parson,  placed  at  an  a$}iuin  devoted  to  Pro- 
tejtant  purposes,  when  rescued  by  the  nu)tlier  were  retaken 
bj  the  parson,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  I'rotcstant  scliool- 
mL^trcss  under  the  coutrol  and  ^uperviijiun  of  tliis  parson  , 
every  effort  which  the  wretched  motiier  mrule  to  regain  luT 
daughter,  (happily  the  son  is  safe,)  defeated  by  forms  not  u.-ed 
in  ca.«c3  of  appliciilion  by  Catludics  for  admisMon  to  Protcslint 
Stiiools  until  worn,  out  by  anxiety  of  uiiiid  operating  on  a 
weakened  frame,  and  that  again  rc-acting  on  her  menial 
faculties,  she  yielded  her  daughter  to  the  staff-oflicer  to  be  sent 
to  Hampstead.  The  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Ikiich 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  for  nil  the  iniq'jity  we  slmll 
presently  detail,  was  perpetrated  before  that  decision  was  made. 
Looking  at  this  case  in  an  ordinary  pointof  view,  it  seem?  to  us 
not  probable  that  a  Catholic  would  select  a  I'rotestaut  School 
in  preference  to  one  of  her  own  persuasion  for  the  educati  n 
of  her  children  suppo^jing  no  inducement  to  be  held  out 
to  her  to  do  so,  and  no  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 
pursumg  that  course  whicli  a])pears  to  us  the  natural  one  for 
ber  (o  pursue.  We  say  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
acted  as  she  is  represented  to  have  done  supposing  that  she 
got  fiiir  play.  Now  the  question  before  tlie  puldic  is,  did  she 
gel  fair  play.  We  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying  she  did  not. 
It  IS  not  from  cxtrinbic  documents,  nor  from  private  infortna- 
tiou,  that  we  have  come  to  that  opinion,  but  simply  upon  the 
ficts  set  out  in  the  Report  anci  the  appendix.  From  the 
nieagre  details  furnished  in  the  appendix,  v\e  gkan  the  follow- 
ing facis,  which  we  shall  relate  before  cnUrring  into  an  cxa- 
Diniation  of  the  documents  which  are  published  in  the  appen- 
dix as  forming  the  correspondence  upon  this  case.  Incident- 
ally wc  may  mention  that  tlie  first  application  of  Mrs.  Ni>rr:s 
t^i  tlje  Commissioners  for  a  recognition  of  her  claim  is  not  in- 
cludcil,  so  that  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  liS  to  the 
period  at  winch  she  first  applied  to  he  put  on  the  pension  li*t 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliiit  sonietliinn 
Bore  than  extracts  of  those  interesting  letters  from  Mr  ll.»re 
Ittve  not  been  produced ;  information  too  full  could  not  bo 
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given  on  matters  of  snch  grave  importance,  involving,  as  thfy 

do,  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  as  well  to  the  ndminis- 
trators  as  to  the  recipients  of  the  nation's  bounty.  From  these 
documents,  liowever,  we  collect  the  following  history.  On 
tlie  12th  July,  1S56-7,  Mr.  Hare  informs  Captain  Fishbonrre 
that  he  placed  the  little  dauglitcr  of  Mrs.  Norris  at  a  certain 
orphanage.  The  mother  took  her  home,  but  Mr.  Hare  after- 
wards  placed  her  with  a  Miss  Shepherd,  and  asked  pcrnii.«.«ion 
to  pl.icc  the  little  boy,  who  was  about  six  years  of  age,  with 
his  sister.  Tliis  permission  Captain  Fishbourne  at  once  grants. 
On  the  1st  August,  1850,  Mrs.  Noiris  put  her  mark  to  a  pe- 
tition, certified  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  to  have  her 
daughter  sent  to  St.  Clare's  orphanage.  That  petition  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  John  Ball,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Undcr- 
secretjiry  for  the  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Ball  btiiig  on  the  Continent,  did  not  get  lliis  petition 
until  his  return  in  September.  lie  at  once  sent  it  to  Captain 
Fi>libournc.  This  memorial  was  sent  to  Parson  Hare.  The 
letter  accompanying  that  memorial  is  not  published,  and  a  blank 
seems  to  occur  here,  for  there  are  two  letters  from  Hare,  the 
lOtli  and  2.}th  September,  and  no  letter  from  Fishbourne,  Mr. 
Ball  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  note,  and  having  been  s|)okeu 
to,  when  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject,  wrote  again  on  the  4lh 
November,  calling  Fishbourne  s  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
answer  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Norris.  To  that  note  Fish- 
bourne replies,  stating  that  the  memorial  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Norris.  The  first  reply  that  Mrs.  Norris  received  directly 
from  the  office  was  a  note  dated  "  5lh  November,"  and  signed 
"  Mugford."  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Norris  again 
pc!itio!!cd  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Harold's  Cross,  her  letter 
being  certified  by  ,\lderman  Reynolds.  To  that  petition  came 
the  reply  that  her  petition  should  have  been  forwarded  tbrongh 
llie  Statf-Olllcer  of  Pensioners.  She  does  so,  and  the  Staff- 
OlTicer  writes  that  she  wants  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Baggot- 
street  Convent.  Presentation  papers  had  been  api)lied  for  by 
G.iptaiu  Fishbourne,  and  when  be  got  them,  he  wouid  send  two 
of  them  signed.  Meantime  whilst  all  these  proceedings  wcregoing 
forward,  Mrs.  Norris  had  got  married,  but  unfortunately  the  man 
of  her  choice  had  then  living  a  prior  claimant  on  his  purse 
and  his  alfeclions.  In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  rulea  of  the 
Committee,  made  in  cunteniplation  of  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  fund,  she  lost 
her  |)ensiou.    But  on  the  production  of  the  letter  from  Cap- 
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Uin  ifansfield,  she  is  approved  for  half  allowance.  On  the 
lOth  JaDuarr,  she  forirards  a  petidon  lu  soiiie  person,  the 
namrij  not  given,  signed  nitii  iier  name,  asking  tu  hnvo  her  chihi 
placed  at  the  London  Infant  Ilotne.  Tiiis  is  communicated  to 
Orm.«l)j,  who  ifcts  the  woman  to  sign  the  form,  appendix  14. 
and  to  the  letter  which  he  writes  on  the  30tli  January,  Fish- 
boaroe  sends  an  answer  on  the  '^nd  Fcbrunry,  ordering  the 
child  and  mother  to  be  sent  up  to  London  and  the  expen<-r8 
of  both  paid,  and  money  given  to  the  mother  to  »>;iy  ht  r  pass- 
age back.  These  things  were  done,  the  child  is  in  lIaiU|>stead, 
the  rnutlicr  in  the  grave. 

Such  is  tho  state  of  things  presented  by  the  appi  ndix.  Now 
let  D3  see  what  the  report  says.  The  itulicj  are  unr  own,  and 
*e  use  (hem  for  the  purfwse  of  arresting  the  n  adi  r's  attention 
to  tiiat  particular  point  which,  out  of  the  ap|)cn(li\,  we  are 
ible  to  contradict.    Tlie  report  says — "It  tlicrc  (in  the  ap- 

fendix)  api>ears  that  Mrs.  Norris  Acul  f.-laced  her  daughter  iq 
fay,  IbatJ,  in  charge  of  the  managers  of  the  Gtneral  Orplian 
Home  in  Dublin,  from  which  place  she  wns  removed  by  her 
m\\itT  ii  vho«e  eamett  request,  to  the  Ikv.  Williuai  Hare, 
military  chaplain,  she,  together  with  her  broilif-r,  was  then 
placed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd  a  Frotcftant."  Now 
let  OS  see  how  that  is  verified  by  the  appendix.  In  the  letter 
of  IJr.  Hare  dated  I2th  July,  we  find  the  following  :  — 

DuhHn  \2th  July.  1830-7. 

"/  $ome  tinu  ago  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  toldirrt. 
Mary  Ann  turrit  and  Agnt$  ArnatI,  under  the  care  of  the  (fuaruians 
oi'the  General  Orphan  Home  Uichmontl  Street,  Portoht  llo,  by  w'lorn 
they  were  given  in  charge  to  »  woiiian  named  Mrs.  f'ollinn,  living  in 
Bride-street,  Dublin,  there  being  no  in-tituti"n  for  the  reception  of 
frmale  orphans.  Mrs.  Norris,  thinking  that  her  i  liiM  was  not  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  and  especiallv  that  her  education  Wrt»  neu'lecJed, 
took  her  away  from  Mrs.  Collins'without  connulting  ony  ore,  ami  on 
k«r  o»u  reiiponsibility.  /  did  not  by  any  mmni  apj/rovt  i  f  tlii"^  sura- 
iD»rT  method  of  proceeding,  but  on  imjuiry  1  found  the  n^or  wnman 
hid  tonw  ground  of  complaint,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  or  cliilil  had  never 
k»«  wnl  to  any  day-school  since  had  been  with  Mrs.  CuUins, 
Iboufrh  at  her  request. 

"  t  hate  found  in  my  own  uei^libnurfiood  a  person  unmed  Mi^i  Shi}.' 
hrrri,  vho  it  ai»p<tscd  to  take  charge  of  tifse  tico  ihildren,  uvi:  if  any 
ttktri  who  tee  may  wi*h  to  enlrutt  tu  her.  Miss  Kh<j>li(-rd  \t  the  :iia- 
tor  of  the  schouluisiler  of  Harold's  Crow.  .She  isbighly  recomn.i  n- 
W  to  me  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  she  live*  within  a  ftw  do  ri 
«!'  the  pariah  »(  lu>ol,  where  the  cbihlnn  under  her  care  would  hav« 
M  opportunity  of  attending  both  during  the  week  and  on  Sunday; 
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the  localitj  is  healthv,  being  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the  children  moali 
be  under  my  own  immediate  superintendence.  If  you  approve  of 
the  abott  arrangement  being  made,  I  icilt  have  it  carried  into  effect  im- 
mediately." 

Apart  from  the  paljjable  contraHiclioa  given  hy  the  letler 
to  the  statements  in  the  report,  it  would  strike  a  person  as 
rather  odd  tliat  a  Catholic  should  seek  out  and  earnestly  requat 
R  Protestant  minister  to  place  her  children  at  a  Protestant 
school,  their  being  numbers  of  priests  in  Dublin  «ho  have 
opportunities  of  placing  children  at  schools.  But  the  fact  is 
patent  from  Hare's  letter  tiiat  he  placed  the  children  at  this 
home,  and  he  does  not  say  when  more  precisely  than  bj  sav- 
ing "  sometime  ago."  The  mother's  name  is  not  nietitionedas 
assenting,  her  authority  is  not  referred  to,  and  the  only  act 
which  we  find  that  mother  doing,  is  taking  away  the  girl  from 
t)ic  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  confided,  of  which  Hare  did 
not  approve,  but  which  showed  clearly  her  disapproval  of  the 
steps  th:it  had  been  taken.  As  to  her  placing  the  children 
with  Miss  Shepherd,  that  is  clearly  false.  Hare  found  nut  and 
recommended  Miss  Shepherd,  and  in  his  letter  he  does  not 
say  that  the  mother  asked  him  or  authorised  him  to  place  her 
children  with  Miss  Shepherd.  Why  it  is  that  this  Hare 
should  be  so  much  interested  about  these  children,  so  anxious 
that  they  should  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  Miss 
Shepherd's  pious  ministration  ns  to  agree  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fund  allowance  and  Miss  Shepherd's 
demand  hy  a  private  subscription,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  &nd 
out.  Had  a  priest  so  acted  with  regard  to  Protestant  children 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  desired  to  make  pro- 
selytes of  them,  but  as  Hare  was  acting  for  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
of  which  the  moneys  were  nlways  disbursed,  "  with  even-handed 
justice  and  complete  impartiality,"  we  cannot  atributc  to  hira 
any  such  purpose.  We  .'•hall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment.  The  next  sentence  in  the  report  is  ai 
follows  ; — 

"  Early  in  Septeml)er  of  the  same  year,  a  p.tp«r  dated  August  1st, 
signed  l»y  Mrs.  Norri-i,  Mnrk,  requesting  to  have  her  girl  }>laeed  in 
St.  Clare's  Orphan  House  Harold's  Cross,  was  received  at  this  offire. 
This  request  was  not  then  acted  on,  as  Mrsi.  Norris  had  in  the  inlerm 
placed  her  child  under  the  care  above  stated,  and  as  she  did  nitt  ex- 
press any  wish  for  her  chibTs  removaJ  although  informed  of  the  requett 
that  had  been  made  in  her  name." 

W  e  see  plainly  what  Fishbourue  is  driving  at,  but  wc  cannot 
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undertake  to  explain  letters  which  are  not  printed  in  the  veri* 
fving  appndix;  bj  a  reference  to  that  letter  of  Flnre,  it  will  bo 
prrcfived  that  the  application  to  have  the  children  placed  with 
Miss  Shepherd,  ia  dated  l2tA  July.  ISfiG-T,  the  answer  grant- 
ing the  application,  is  dated  15M  July,  1 H56.  How  Fiehbourne 
can  saj  that  the!>e  dates  are  "  in  the  interim/'  as  regards  the 
Ut  August,  and  the  5th  Norember,  we  know  not  ;  the  only 
war  in  wliicb  we  can  account  fur  these  errors  ia,  that  now  as 
ever,  truth  will  out,  suppress  it  though  we  rnay.  But  let  us 
ask  vhv  the  petition  of  Mrs  Norris  was  allowed  to  remain 
unanswered  from  the  8th  September,  to  the  &th  November? 
JJr.  Hare's  upplicntion  is  answered  in  due  course  of  post,  but 
the  petition,  certified  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  forwarded  to 
the  office  by  one  of  the  G>mmis«ioners,  is  quite  unattended  to 
for  two  months,  then  not  noticed  until  the  Commissioner  writes 
Jipin,  and  then  his  note  is  answerd  with  a  lie  ;  thi^s  would  seem 
'M  contradict  the  assertion  with  regurd  to  the  unvarying  atten- 
»ion  which  the  applications  of  Catholics  have  received,  when 
«e  find  a  Commissioner,  because  he  is  a  Catliolic,  snubbed  by 
ais  servant.  If  a  gentleman  request  a  domestic  servant  to  do 
K'mething,  which  apart  from  such  request  he  is  bound  to  do,  tlint 
•errant  neglects  that  rc(iuest,  and  when  again  spoken  to,  says  he 
has  done,  not  what  he  was  asked,  but  smroething  else,  and  in 
n  doing  lies,  he  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  any  service.  Such  is 
llie  caS'e  here.  We  wonder  is  lying  consistent  with  the  chnr- 
icterofan  "  olTicer  and  a  gentlemen."  But  Fislibourne  knew 
be  was  quite  safe  from  censure.  There  were  not  three  Iluuiun 
Catholics  on  the  Commission.  It  is  then  clear  that  it  is  not 
llie  fact  that  "  Mrs.  Norris  had,  in  the  interim,  placed  her 
cLildrcn,  &o.*'  With  regard  to  her  not  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
ber  cluld  removed,  &c.,  we  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  she 
dill,  and,  notwithstunding  the  insinuation  that  is  thrown  out 
of  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  Canon  Grimley,  the 
charge  being,  that  he  used  her  name  without  her  sanction.  Such 
an  imputation  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  docrincs  of  the 
I.e.  M.  tt.  C,  who  teach  lhat  lying,  clieating,  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.,  arc  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  and 
amongst  the  chief  practices  of  its  n^embers.  The  imputation 
ia  wholly  false,  and  could  emunate  only  from  a  jaundiced  mind, 
w^hich  tinjies  everything  around,  with  the  hue  of  its  own  dis- 
temper Tljere  is  no  mention  made  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
BaU  look  io  this  matter,  no  mention  of  sending  the  memorial 
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and  tho  G^mmiMionent'  letter  to  Parson  Hare,  or  of  Kii 
"  questioning  "  her,  or  of  tlie  fulsehood  which  the  parson  writes 
when  he  yaj»  "  not  rcceivinjr  any  nnswer  to  this  application 
asked  to  have  her  little  girl  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd."  Tliii 
Ilore  only  knew  of  the  memorial  on  tho  1 0th  of  September,  ;ct 
lie  hn»  the  face  to  make  the  above,  statement  when  be 
knew  the  girl  was  at  Miss  Shepherd's  in  July  Then?  were  « 
great  many  forms  to  be  gone  through,  when  the  child  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  She  must  apply  to  the  staff  office. 
Ilnre  got  his  request  nt  unce.  We  think  wc  cannot  do  better 
t'lan  liere  to  give  the  language  of  the  Archbishop  on  tho  Utt« 
portion  of  this  distressing  case  : — 

"  I  now  apply  mvaolf  to  the  remainder  of  the  cajse,  every  pertfan 
of  which  is  affected  by  the  iia('{>ieion  attaching  to  its  commaDOCOMat 
When  Mr.  Hare  is  the  applicant,  thin((s  run  tmoothly,  and  vitbMt 
reference  to  Commii'sioDers,  eornmiitees,  clerk  of  oonimittee.  or  ttaf 
oflBcer.  When  Mrs.  Norris  ie  applicant,  the  rule*  of  the  service  be- 
come stern  ami  complicated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  inteliieeoot 
and  strength  of  the  widow.  The  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mug- 
ford,  directs  hor  "i/iihe  withes  to  romove  her  child,"  to  apply  to  IM 
GtatT  officer,  who  will  write  to  Captain  Fiohbourne,  who  wiU  obtaia 
the  deciiiion  of  tho  Committee.  In  her  bewilderment,  or  perbapi 
from  a  reluctance  to  be  «•  questioned"  and  "  pressed, Mrs.  Norni 
applies  to  Mr.  .Mugford  hiniMlf,  evidently  interpreting  his  fornwP 
letter  as  a  refusal.  Mr.  Mugford,  however,  adberei  to  the  indezibia 
rule,  and  directs  her  once  more  to  communicate  with  the  staff  officar. 
8be  does  so  accordingly,  and  upon  the  occaiioD  of  this  third  appli- 
cation,  her  request  is,  that  hor  children  be  sent  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  Bnggot-street.  Lest  anv  doubt  should  remain  npoo  the 
matter,  the  pour  woman  is  again  .tuhjected  to  the  "  (juestion."  aai 

Eersists  in  her  choice  of  the  B.tggot-iitreet  orphanage.  Uaplaio  Fulw 
ourne'a  letter  (  Ap.  to  report,  No.  60)  appears  to  h«r«  toiRcthiiig 
mysterious  in  it,  otating  as  it  dues,  that  the  child  Maryanne  Morris 
was  under  seven  years  of  age,  whereas  t>ho  was  more  than  nine;*  and 
speaking  of  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  have  her  child  placed  al 
Mi»s  Shepherd's,  of  theezigteneo  of  which  memorial  there  is  no  eri* 
dence  whatever. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  having  failed  through  seme  nil- 
chance  to  forward  the  mysterious  presentation  forms,  it  becomes  ne> 
ce9»ary  to  send  a  second  letter  to  them  before  the  memorial  can  be 
granted,  and  a  second  letter  is  dispatched  in  two  days  after  the  fo^ 
mal  wibhes  of  the  applicant  had  been  extracted  by  another  appKctdoa 
of  the  •*  question."  The  presenution  forms  at  length  arrive,  and  the 
presentation  itself  is  actually  made  out,  when  Mrs.  Norris,  nnder 
w  hat  influences  besides  those  of  weariness  and  disappointment  God 


*  Maryanne  Norris  was  baptized  on  the  18th  JuIt,  1847,  in  Ches- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carberr  ;  so  that  she  was  nine  yean  and  fv* 
months  old  when  Captain  Fishfwurne  states  that  the  waanotserenf 
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tlone  can  tell  as  jet,  alters  her  request,  and  awks  admiuion  for  the 
orphan  into  the  Hampf  tead  school.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  report 
doei  not  explain  how  this  last  reouest  came  into  Captain  Fishlxiurne's 
bands,  to  vfaom  it  was  addres»e<l,  and  bv  whom  forwarded,  tviry 
other  document  received  from  her  is  attested  with  her  mark  ;  this 
ilone  is  represented  to  have  been  tigntd  bj  her.  Why  she  i^peaks  of 
the  Hampttrad  school  now  for  the  first  time,  or  who  it  was  that  sug- 
ferted  it  to  her,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  I  formerly  in- 
ifafA  by  what  agency,  or  hy  what  officiul,  she  was  induced  to  change 
Iwr  mind,  and  my  question  remains  to  be  answered  still,  though  the 
Appendix  throws  great  light  on  the  matter.  The  IIampstt>ad  school 
did  not  occur  to  her  by  intuition,  nor  is  her  violent  and  decided 
th»nge  of  purpose  referable  to  vacillation  or  caprice :  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  waver  between  two  Catholic  schools  in  Dublin,  and  another 
UuDk.'  to  choose  a  ProtesUnt  school  in  England,  of  which  she  herself 
euQidhaveno  knowledge. 

Observe  the  sequel.  It  did  not  occur  to  Captain  Fishbourne  to 
fonird  the  new  memorial  to  Canon  Grimley,  who  certified  her  first 
spplicalion,  with  a  view  to  his  •*  questioning"  and  pressing''  her,  so 
i»  to  discover  whether  the  memorial  which  bore  her  signature  had 
keen  previously  rend  and  explained  to  her.  But  |H'rhapB  it  is  allowed 
to  itsnd  over  for  a  month  or  so  ?  Far  from  it.  At  all  events,  we 
sn  bound  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Afugford  is  desired  to  inform  her  that 
i»f  application  is  irregular,  that  it  should  have  been  forwarded 
throimb  the  staflf  oflBcer,  and  that  the  Committee  are  as  decided  not 
to  relax  their  rule  in  this  instance  as  they  were  in  the  instance  of  her 
4r»t,  second,  and  third  application.  By  no  means.  "  Facta  est 
k«c  lex  omnibus  non  tibi."  The  rule  was  inflexible  when  the  child 
•M  to  be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school,  but  it  does  not  hold  where  the 
Hi>hialion  refers  to  a  Protestant  school.  Captain  Fishbourne  (  A  p. 
No-  67)  forwards  the  letter  himself  to  Major  Ormsby.  stating  that 
M*  prrientation  had  been  already  obtained  (  why  was' it  not  already 
lor^uded?)  but  that  as  the  child  was  not  as  yet' an  inmate  of  the  in- 
'tiiuuon,  the  Committee  would  give  her  mother  an  on|H)rtunity  of 
fhoo»ing  a  school  for  her.  May  we  not  doubt  whether  the  Committee 
•m  ever  consulted  on  the  matter  ?  At  the  same  time  ho  encloses  a 
^ntten  engagement  to  be  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  binding  her  to 
«"«  by  fbi,  last  enpragement,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Inching  in  the  Hatii|i»tead  school  was  purely  Protestant.  Captain 
fahbonroe  and  Major  Ormsby  claim  great 'credit  for  having  int'or- 
j"^  Mrs.  Norria  that  the  H'ampstead  institution  was  Protestant, 
f  ral?,  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  an  abstract  of  official  virtue,  in  or- 
^  to  explain  to  a  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  a  docu. 
Bent  »he  is  required  to  sign  j  and  this  was  in  fact  the  only  thing  done 
•"tkeeueof  Mr*.  Norris.  The  Royal  Commissioners  have  very 
wneemarily  identified  themselves  with  these  transactions,  when, 
H>«»«ng  of  themselves,  they  >ay  that,  in  this  cas  eat  all  events,  "  We" 
ivinced  no  desire  to  proselytize.  In  my  conscience  1  acquit  them  of 
t*rucip»tion  at  the  time  in  every  little  overt  or  covert  act  of  trea*on 
'?*""^^«"»»n  nature  ;  bat  if  they  persist  in  adhering  to  the  Report 
•Uhill  its  iniquities  upon  its  head,  are  they  not  accehsaries  after  the 
'•tt,  if  ever  there  were  such  ? 
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The  case  is  near  its  end.  On  the  30M  January  Major  Orm^bj 
C  Ap.  68)  forwards  tu  London  the  last  application  with  its  irrevocable 
engagement;  and  on  the  2nd  February  the  request  is  carrli'd  into 
i-fft'ct  (  Ap.  69).  The  memorial  for  prosent^ition  to  a  Catholic  school 
is  under  consideration  for  five  months  ;  it  is  defeated  by  a  breach  of 
official  duty  almost  without  example,  or  hjr  the  stringencj  of  rule* 
that  seem  to  exist  onlj  for  the  Catholic  :  whereas  the  application 
for  admiiision  to  a  Protestant  sclmul  is  granted  after  just  three  weeks 
of  easy  and  unembarrassed  routine  from  date  of  the  ai>pHcation,  bat 
probably  within  a  much  shorter  term  from  th«  day  when  it  wm  re- 
ceived bj  Captain  Fishbourne." 

So  ends  Mrs.  Norris.  She  is  dead — and  when  that  day 
comc9,  as  assuredly  it  will,  u  hen  Hare  and  Fiisliboarne  shall 
stand  before  their  Ood,  the  truth  will  then  appear,  for  no  r^ 
port  "verified  by  the  appenrliji,"  will  avail.  Incidentally,  the 
following  cases  are  mentioned  :  — 

"  At  great  risk  of  wearying  your  Lordship,  I  am  bound  to  notice 
some  other  cases  which  are  iiicidt.-ntally  mentioned  io  the  AppenJiX 
to  the  Seport.  I  allude  to  the  cases  of  liridget  Kyan,  Agnes  Arnott, 
and  Anne  Kyle.  I  shall  tako  them  in  their  order.  The  only  xntrt- 
tion  made  of  the  first  two  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Uarr, 
of  the  '25th  September,  1836,  Appendix  53  to  Second  Report,  in 
which  Mr.  Hare  states:  "  I  have  this  day  uiud«  application  to  Msjor 
Ormsby  for  payment  for  the  first  quarter  for  Bridget  Byan,  Agnes 
Arnott,  and  Anne  Kyle,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd,  Uaruld'i 
Cross,  and  for  William  Norris,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Magee  in  the  sams 
district."  The  names  Bridget  Uyan  and  Anne  Kyle  sufficiently  in- 
dicate a  Catholic  parentage,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained  who  tl»y 
are,  and  how  they  came  into  Mr.  Hare's  hands.  As  to  Agnes  Arnott 
thus  casually  mentioned,  I  find  that  her  faliier,  althoojrh  a  Protf*- 
tant,  wished  to  have  his  child  baptized  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  snJ 
in  fact  the  child  was  baptised  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Youghsl 
(  Doc.  No.  22).  It  also  appears  that  Arnott  after  his  wife'sdeath,  con- 
tinued in  the  determination  to  educate  his  child  a  Catholic,  and  ihit 
when  leaving  for  the  East,  be  confided  his  orphan  to  a  Mrs.OreiforT, 
aUoaCutholic  now  in  Dublin,  with  btrit  t  injunctions  to  have  her  tdo- 
catcd  in  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  Mrs. 
Gregory  hc-rself  that,  under  the  pressure  of  «  ant  and  inability  to  lup- 
port  her  charge,  she  was  induced  to  relin<|uisb  her  to  Mr.  Hart. 
Now  Mrs.  Gregory  was  neither  the  natural  nor  the  testainencarr 

{guardian  of  the  child,  and  she  was  recognized,  whereas  Canon  Grim- 
ey  was  denied  recognition  on  the  ground  that  be  was  not  such  crii--''- 
dian.  To  proceed,  however  ;  Mrs.  Gregory  touched  w  ith  remors* 
for  her  breach  of  faith  with  the  deceased,  and  far  her  breach  of  higbrr 
obligations  still  with  God,  is  anxious  to  repair  the  evil  she  has  doB<. 
and  Mrs  Minchin,  the  maternal  lunt  uf  the  orphan,  applies  to  hv* 
the  child  removed  to  a  Catholic  Boho«d,  and  her  application  is  rejeciad. 
What  becomes  of  the  Queen's  Bench  decision  ?  The  Protestant  fatixr 
of  the  child  wiiihcd  to  have  her  reared  a  Catholic  ;  be  and  bcr  Ca- 
tholic mother  got  her  baptized  a  Catholic ;  her  mother's  sister.  » 
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Catholic,  deniuds  her  removal  (o  a  Catholic  institution,  and  she  is 
Mt  at  defiance.  My  informants  are  prepared  to  prove  thciie  facts 
before  anj  competent  tribunal ;  and  so  far  as  the  fact.n  go,  thi'Y  en- 
able me,  perhaps,  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  boasted  adlicrencu 
of  the  Commia&ioners  to  the  rule  in  Race's  case  and  the  five  instance! 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  favourably  to  Catholics. 

This  case  is  easilj  disposed  of.  It  is  that  of  the  widow  Catherine 
M 'Donald,  of  the  02nd  regiment.  Her  name  occurs  in  the  Appvn- 
£x  59  to  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  applied  to  have 
berchild  placed  with  the  Risters  of  Mercv,  Bag^ot-street.  Major 
Ormsby's  letter,  notifying  the  application  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  is 
'Ute<l  December  16,  1850,  and  tno  application  was  acceded  to,  as  I 
■d,  in  about  eleven  mon/A*  after  the  date  of  its  presentation. 
,1  presume,  will  be  explained  ;  and  minutes,  and  rei^olu- 
tUQS,  and  presentation  form»,  and  rtdes,  and  references  back  to  pro- 
per, and  perhape  to  improper  autboritit-s,  will  account  for  it  to  the 
■  tlUfaction  of  the  Commissioners'  officiKls  upon  trial  before  them* 
^  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  the  result  when  they 
to  trial  before  the  country,  especially  when  this  delay  is  coq« 
iriited  with  the  rapidity  of  the  deciiiions  of  Captain  Fishbourne, 
•bra  the  Kirleys  and  the  Norrises  were  to  be  sent  to  Protestant 
•cfaools.  Major  Harris  brings  the  case  of  the  Kirleys  under  the  notice 
afthe  Captain  on  the  17th  March,  and  the  answer  is  dated  the  18th. 
Tb<  Major  writes  .a^ain  on  the  23rd  March,  and  the  reply  is  dated 
ibtMth.  Mrs.  Norris's  case,  when  berchild  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Protestant  school,  was  disposed  of  with  equal  haste.  Major  Ormsby 
iD&mu  Captain  Fishbourne  on  the  30th  January  that  Mrs.  Norris 
visiKf  to  place  her  child  in  Hampstead  school  ;  and  on  the  2nd  Feb* 
^aary  the  Captain  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  to  London,  and  all  the 
iMDiet  ofllie  mother  and  the  child  to  be  defrayed.  There  was  no 
ielav  there  ;  but  when  a  poor  Catholic  widow  applies  to  have  her 
'^hild  placed  in  a  Catholic  school,  she  is  compelled  to  wait  eUcen  month$ 
'■t  ui  answer." 

Now  as  to  the  nllncation  of  the  surplus  fund.   We  afo  told 
■  '^e  report  that  thi'se  several  sums  have  been  allallocatcd  to 
ulion*,  either  Prolejitanl  in  their  leaching,  or  in  which  the 
^jMem  of  mixed  education  is  followed.    We  would  much  pre> 
tet  the  (ortner  as  being  the  more  honest ;  the  latter  is  like  tiiat 
piatit  vhich  tastes  like  honey  but  operates  as  a  poison,  or  like 
ruit  which  grows  on  the  hanks  of  ihe  Dead  Sea,  which 
•  LLij  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  turns  to  ashe^s  on  the  lips. 
Ii  is  true  Catholic  children  may  come,  but  judging  by  the 
'peamens  we  have  of  that   style  of   arrangement  in  the 
Jijlvnian,  the  District  scliools  in  England,  and  in  the  mili- 
SPwhools  at  home  and  abroad,  wc  think  it  much  safer  to 
Berp  our  children  to  ourselves.    This  is  a  matter  which  Pro- 
■Mant*  cannot  understand,  they  thinking  as  the  present 
pbaodlw  of  Ireland  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
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that  "  indifference  to  all  religion  is  a  fearful  state,  bnt  still  it 
is  better  than  Popery."  When,  however,  the  Archbishop  ob- 
jected to  the  allotment  of  so  luuch  money  he  was  bouud  to 
give  a  reason,  and  what  better  reason  could  he  give  than  ttiat 
deducible  from  experience?  The  manner  in  which  similar 
schools  under  similar  patronage  were  conducted,  the  effect  of 
their  arrangements  upon  the  religious  faith  of  (he  Catholic 
portion  of  the  scholar^,  the  character  of  the  claM  books  in  use, 
the  tendeocy  of  the  teaching  therein  contained,  to  ele\'ate  one 
parly  at  the  expense  of  the  other — the  neglect  to  appoint 
Catholic  officers  and  superiors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholic  boy^,  the^c  are  the  means  by  which  he  must  form  bii 
judgment,  the^  the  grounds  on  which  to  base  his  object ioni. 
Now  the  only  meana  of  doing  that  was  by  examining  the 
management  of  the  military  schools  at  present  existing,  and 
also  that  of  the  district  scliools  in  England,  and  by  laying  before 
the  |)ublic  the  result  of  tliat  ezamioatioa,  enable  Uiem  to  jud^ 
of  the  justifiableiieja  of  his  Gracts's  oi>posilion.  Therefor* 
when  hi*  Grace  coiniilnins  of  the  maiiagi-tneiit  of  this  or  that 
school  it  is  to  enable  us  to  furm  an  opinion  as  to  what  will  be, 
by  what  i.*.  The  Commissioners  with  great  skill  and  co»- 
aiderablc  judgment  have  eitdeavoured  to  withdraw  the  attentioo 
of  the  |)ublic  from  these  complaints,  by  asserting  that  thej 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  preferred  bv  him 
against  the  Commissioners.  We  think  it  has  a  great  (leal  to 
do,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  some  of  his  Grace's  remarks  on 
the  Hibernian  school : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  in  the  ricioitt  of  ttiii 
cit;,  we  have  a  large  iustitutioD,  called  Uie  Hibernian  Sctiool,  c«ul>' 
lUhud  fur  the  education  of  the  children  of  Iri»b  soldiers.  We  \ttn 
from  a  published  Parliamentary  Report,  that  when  it  was  visited  bj 
the  Commisaioners  of  the  Endowed  l^hools,  *  there  were  in  tt" 
hoai>e230  ProtestanU  of  the  Established  Church,  127  Catholics,  sod  B 
Presbyterians,  thus  closely  observing  a  bye-rule  of  the  auoig'C^ 
that  only  one- third  of  the  hoys  should  be  Catholic. 

This  small  proport  ion  of  Catholic  to  Prolt-stant  boys,  in  a  C«th«E< 
country  like  this,  is  worthy  of  observation.  It  cannot  be  eipIainfJ 
by  the  fewness  of  Catholics  in  the  army,  for  it  must  be  admitted  thu 
there  are  far  more  Irish  Catholic  than  Irish  Protestant  soldiers  is  Her 
Majesty's  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Catholic  soldier  hs* 
not  OS  good  a  claim  as  his  Protestant  comrades  to  have  his  rbildreo 
provided  for  by  the  state,  for  no  one  will  venture  to  assert  thai  b#  i* 


*  See  Report  of  said  CommiuioQ,  vol.  iii.,  p 
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not  ftf  briTe  and  fiiitbfal,  And  as  ready  ai  tbe;  are,  to  risk  his  life 
for  his  countrr. 

Why,  thtfo,  ar«  there  »o  few  Catholic  bojr*  in  the  school  ?  Why  is 
•  r«cnUtion  enforce<l  thai  they  are  not  lo  exceed  one>third  of  the  entire 
onmber  of  pnpils  ?  What  the  ani^wer  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
osy  be,  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjectore.  But,  considering  things  as 
tbej  appear  on  the  *>urface,  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  the  place 
B  to  msintain  Prt^itt'Stant  ascendency  even  am<)n)|;  th"S«  who  f5;^ht 
ride  by  tide  against  every  enemy,  and  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
trith  equal  profusion  for  their  country  ;  and  to  proclaim,  if  not  in 
words,  at  least  in  deed,  that  the  childrt-n  of  a  C'athoiic.aoldier  who 
iitd  or  fought  for  his  sovereign,  have  not  the  same  rights  as  those  of 

»  brother  in  arm«.    Whatever  the  object  of  the  regiilati..n  just 

rferred  to  may  be,  it  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  for  poor  Catholie 
■ifdows  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  for  their  children,  are 

•apted  to  enter  them  as  Protestants  in  the  school,  when  they  are 

Id  that  the  few  places  allotted  to  CAtholics  are  occupied,  but  that 
itiny  places  for  Protestants  are  vacant. 

But  there  are  other  and  ••tronger  pounds  for  complaint.  Whilst 
about one-<hird  of  the  boys  is  Catholic,  justice  and  equity  would  in- 
doee  us  to  expect  that  a  similar  proportion  should  be  preserved  m 
the  aiipointnient  of  superiors  and  masters.  Now,  what  is  the  case  ? 
The  board  of  government,  the  commandant,  the  major,  in  fine,  all  the 

Setrs,  about  twenty  in  number.  arQ  Protestant,  with  the  single 
ezocptioo  of  one  serjeant.  The  professors  or  masters,  and  the  Chel> 
t«a  monitors,  fourteen  in  number,  are  all  Protestiiut.  The  books,  too, 
a«d  in  the  school  have  been  compiled  in  great  part  by  a  Protestant 
psrsoo.  Thus,  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  slightest  interference 
u)  the  maaagement  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  only  privilege  that  is 
caaferred  oo  them  in  regard  to  it,  is  the  honour  of  contributing  their 
portioa  of  X8,OO0  per  annum,  paid  to  the  school  out  of  the  public 
'ixts  of  the  country  *  Catholics  pay  tlieir  share  of  the  annual  grant; 
^tholics  send  their  sons  and  brothers  and  relatives  to  fight  for  Ihiir 
Uoera  and  country;  Catholic  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  at  Alma 
saJ  Delhi ;  Catholic  soldiers  were  among  the  first  and  the  bravest  in 
"wy  battle  where  the  English  flag  was  unfurled ;  but  they  seem  to 

Considered  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of  an  institution 
jpported  b/  thexnselves  and  the  public  for  the  education  of  their 

'  :i-en." 

u.s  Grace  then  proceeds  to  felste  the  effect  of  the  infloence 
lerci&ed      lliese  matters  over  the  Calhohc  children.    It  has 
ttki  these  coaversions  arc  the  result  of  conviction ;  would 
-^rp  .  but  ve  can  hardly  attribute  to  a  child  of  eight  yeara 
tT  of  fortiiing  an  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet 
^cli  an  one  has  renounced  tlie  errors  of  Popery,  and  such  was 
l<e  scandal  thereby  created  that  a  rule  was  made  that  no  one 
liould  be  allowed  to  be  converted  until  arrived  at  tiie  age  of 
'"uneen.   The  result  of  this  regulation  i«  detailed  iu  the  fol- 
it^iing  extract : — 
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"  Pu«ing  all  such  unhappj  and  deplorable  omm  over  in  iil«nc«,  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  a  fact  which  occurred  last  month.  It  ii  a 
which  can  be  stated  in  very  few  words,  though  it  is  of  great  impor* 
tance,  as  it  illustrates  the  worbinK  of  the  mixed  system  of  edacatton 
and  the  condition  of  poor  Catholic  children  in  the  Hibernian  School. 
The  case  is  simply  this,  tbftt  as  many  as  five  Oatholie  boys,  b^T  niune, 
John  Molloy,  John  Guckins,  Thomas  Dowling,  Charles  Cnnumghsni, 
and  Patrick  M'Coy,  publicly  declared  their  determination  to  re* 
nounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  to  embrace  some  form  or  other 
of  the  innumerable  denominations  of  Protestiintism  :  which  of  then  I 
have  not  beisn  able  to  learn,  and  verv  probably  the  poor  cbilJrea 
themselves  do  not  know.  The  three  nrnt  buys,  oeinj;  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  were  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  carry  nut  their  in- 
tentions immediately.  The  two  last,  being  a  few  months  younger, 
were  told  that  they  could  not  change  their  religion  until  they  shouM 
have  reached  fourteen,  when,  they  were  informed,  Protestantism  of 
some  form  or  another  would  be  ready  to  receive  them.  Iluwefer, 
as  the  Catholic  chaplain  very  properly  refu.->ed  to  allow  ihem  to  re- 
main amont;  his  little  flock  after  their  public  declaration  that  they 
wished  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  probabi; 
they  too  have  already  accomplished  their  wishes." 

With  regard  to  the  Union  SchooLs,  we  shall  give  the  tali- 
monj  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bagsliaw  :— 

"The  Oratorv,  Brompton,  London,  S.  W., 
December  18,  lt»7. 

Mi  Dear  Lord, 

As  I  am  told  that  your  Grace  wishes  for  particulars  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  District  Schools,  established  under  the  act 
7  and  8  Victoria,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  chilJ- 
rcn,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  short  account  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  North  Surrey  District  School  at  Annerlej, 
so  for  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  went  there  to  visit  several  children  of  Catholic  parents  from  the 
workhouse  of  Chelsea,  which  I  attend.  I  presented  letters  from  the 
parents  to  the  superintendent,  requesting  him  to  prevent  their  chilJ- 
ren  from  Attending  any  prayers,  services,  or  instructions,  other  thin 
those  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  allow  me  to  visit  them 
as  often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  Ad 
answer  was  brought  me  by  the  chaplain,  who  informed  me  that  I 
might  see  the  chihlren ;  but  up>n  my  further  requesting  that  they 
might  not  be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  Protestant  prayers  or  in- 
structions, he  said  that  he  considered  he  was  put  thera  for  all.  loi 
that  as  the  children  formed  one  commuuity,  he  had  a  right  to  speak 
to  all  without  distinction,  and  that  he  considered  any  such  separstioo 
of  the  children  very  injurious,  aK  tending  to  make  the  other  children 
have  doubts  about  religion,  seeing  the  difference  of  teaching. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  act,  wlicreby  it  is  provided  ••  that  no  rule», 
orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Coramissiouera,  nor  any  regulatiooi 
made  by  such  District  Board,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  sodi 
school  or  asylum  to  attend  any  religious  service  which  may  be  celf- 
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in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principle<)  of  aueU  iiiinatc, 
nor  (hall  authorize  the  education  of  any  rhil<l  in  any  religious  cn-ed 
otbrr  than  that  professed  bj  the  parents  or  surviving;  parent  of  such 
efcild,  or  to  which  such  parent*  or  surviving  parent  inav-  olijert,  or, 
in  the  ra^e  of  an  orphan  or  deserted  chihl,  to  whivh  his  next  of  kin 
■MT  object" — 7  aMfl  8  Vict.,  cap.  lOl,  §.  43. 

In  trading  it  he  laid  a  inarlced  stress  on  the  wor<i  "  oblige,"  and 
eopndndrd  by  statin);  that  he  was  acting  under  the  uuthority  of  tiie 
District  School  Doard,  aod  could  make  no  chancre  without  their  or> 
dm.   The  superintendent  also  said  that  no  exception  could  be  made 
ntil  it  had  been  referred  to  the  board,  but  promised  to.  lay  the  cass 
ikifore  them  at  their  next  meeting.    The  following  week  he  gave  me 
'dlwir  decision,  which  was,  that  he  was  not  to  force  any  child  to  go 
mho  objected.    I  asked  if  any  notice  would  he  taken  of  the  objection 
by  the  parents  to  their  receiving  Protestant  education.  Ha 
laid  that  the  board  had  given  him  no  further  instructions  ;  th.-it  it 
|«U  extremely  <lifBcalt  and  inconvenient  to  he  constantly  separating 
[the  rbildren  from  their  elates  ;  that  bu  had  no  one  appointed  him  to 
mi  them  at  such  times,  and  tliat  he  could  not  do  so  himself. 
Tbia  is  as  far  as  the  negociation  upon  this  point  has  as  yet  pro* 
l-fteded,  tb«  result  being  that  they  are  still  daily  attending  PriAe»t<int 
)ip,  receiving  Protestant  inttmction,  and  hating  I'rutettttnt  prin. 
prejudtcei  mutilled  into  them;  and  this  is  in  spite  of  )>rotests 
'  to  the  contrary ,  which  it  has  cost  mach  time  and  trouble  to  make 
with  all  the  necessary  formalities.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  will 
W  the  fate  of  those  children  a-hose  parents  have  no  one  to  show  them 
to  protect  them  and  to  assist  them  in  dning  so. 
The  result  was  evident  when  I  came  to  see  the  children.    One  who 
been  at  sefaool  five  years,  who  had  formerly  gone  to  a  Catholic 
>l,  aod  whose  father  heliered  him  still  a  Catholic,  had  been 
into  a  bitter  Protestant.    Another,  whom  I  had  received 
Church  with  his  mother,  before  going  into  the  workhouse, 
I  who,  according  to  her  account,  was  most  anxious  to  he  a  Catholic, 
bis  back  upon  me  and  would  not  speak  to  me.    Some  of  the 
also,  who  the  first  time  were  civil  enough,  when  I  went  again, 
hardly  apeak  to  me  or  answer  my  questions. 
0  far  as  regards  protecting  the  children  from  Protestant  teaching: 
for  the  facilities  afforded  for  Catholic  instruction, 
be  decision  of  the  board  upon  this  point  was  aUo  given  me  by  the 
iperiotendent.    It  was,  th.at  I  might  scathe  children  from  halt-past 
•  to  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and  only  then.    It  was  in  vuiti  that 
rated  that  I  could  not  go  at  that  time,  and  that  unothor 
who  succeeded  me,  also  obji-rted  to  the  hour  as  most  incon- 
it.    The  board  bare  refused  to  alter  it.    It  must  bo  obs.^rved 
Saturday  is  the  half-holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told,  are 
•catstomed  often  to  walk  oat  on  this  day.    One  lesson  a-week,  and 
^^ikat  rendered  obnoxioiu  by  being  taken  out  of  their  playtime,  and 
^■Csed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  mightoften  be  prevented  from  com- 
^mPi>  >*  *'>at  the  board  consider  a  sufficient  allowaiico  of  Catholic  in> 
V  ttmctinn  for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  tin-  opportunity  wc  ai  yet 
have  of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Prolestatitisia 
hy  which  they  are  surrounded.    Whether  catechisms  and  books  will 
^kht  allowed  the  children,  I  cannot  say. 
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This,  my  deiir  Lord,  is  all  that  we  havp  an  jet  heen  abl«  Co  obuin 
under  the  csi^ting  law,  and  even  this  little  has  been  obtained  after 
varioiifi  vain  atlFnnpt.<i  fur  vcar«  past,  and  with  much  troable»oiD« 
iiegociation. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  rerpeotfullr, 

Edward  O.  Bacibawe, 
Of  the  Oratory. 

The  Most  Rer.  Dr.  Cullen,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S — It  is  to  hp  nilded,  lhat  I  li.ive  learned  regarding  the  same 
schools,  that  gome  of  the  elder  children,  besides  ht'in>;  indolent  and 
iinnily  thrni«rlvr!',  have  he^jun  to  disturb  the  instructions  whirh  the 
Priest  who  saccieded  me  civis  to  one  child  who  remains  docile  and 
fihvdient.  and  to  dissuade  her  in  every  way  from  payin^r  attention  to 
them.  This  «^l:f>ws  still  more  what  iort  of  chance  poor  Catholic 
children  have  in  such  institutions. 

E.  O.  B." 

Surely  such  will  not  be  the  Mihool  whirh  in  meant  to  be 
"  a  visible  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  nafionnl  fjciieroMty 
which  h.is  provided  tiic  means  fur  its  foiuulation,"  excbiina 
bomc  brni<;litfd  Protestant  unversed  in  tlie  tactics  of  those  who 
prefer  to  »ce  the  rising  generation  indilTereat  to  all  religton, 
tiinn  lullierinjT  to  Poperv.  We  regret  to  say  such  is  the  modrf 
upon  which  these  new  schools  are  to  he  founih  d.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  this  subject,  cxainined  many  persons, 
i'rotestnnt  clergymen,  &c.,  but  did  not  liiink  it  judicious  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  any  ditholic  priest  or  iawnan.  Thcrrfore 
it  is,  liiat  we  read  the  following,  as  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Sub-Comuiittec  : — 

"  Your  Committee  also  feel  confident,  that  if  th«?  regulations  apoi 
the  subject  of  relipious  teachinif  which  have  been  enacted  in  7  ft  8 
Vic.cap.lUl,  for  district  or  Union  schoolshe  adopted  i\s  a  prtcfd«>' 
and  principle  for  th<'  schools  now  contemplated  by  the  Roval  (;ommi»- 
sioncrs,  no  real  difficulty  can  arise  from  those  di(ft>renr«>s  of  religion 
belief  which  the  Commissioner*,  will,  no  doubt,  feel,  ought  on  eftry 
account  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Your  Committee  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposal  of  tb» 
Executive  Committee,  to  found  one  school  for  300  daughters,  «dJ 
one  for  100  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  be  adopted  by  tbt 
Commissioners." 

Assuming  for  the  present,  that  the  management  of  these  schools 
was  perfectly  impartial ;  that  teachers,  inspectors,  monitors  kc, 
were  appointed  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
two  religious;  that  safeguards  against  any  undue  influence  being 
exercised  by  the  professors  of  one  religion,  on  those  of  tb« 
other,  were  provided  ;  and  tliat  everything  was  done  wijich 
could  be  done,  to  obviate  any  diiliculties  which  might  ari* 
from  differtuces  of  religious  belief ;  yet  we  do  soy,  that  the 
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allocation  of  so  large  a  sum  to  these  institutions,  is  not  in  nc- 
ooniaiice  witli  that  "  evtn-liaiuleil  justice,"  to  administer 
which  the  Commissioners  were  ns'^ocialcd,  and  fur  (he  adminis- 
tnitiou  of  ffhicli  the  Commissioners  now  claim  our  v'rnteftil 
«pp|jii<e ;  for  the  proportion  which  L'islibournc  assorts  to  be 
the  true  one,  but  wliith  is  not  sd,  is  tliat  wliicii  will  t;iiid;'  the 
Coaiinisjioaers  in  the  apportioumcnt  of  phicos.  Th:tt  will  j;ive 
to  Catholics  in  the  pirls'  school  fifty  places,  and  in  the  bo)s* 
•ciiool  ciglitcen,  makin-^  toj^'ether  sixty-eiglit  places,  which, 
wpposnig  none  but  Irisli  Catholics  were  to  apply,  would  leave 
a  Urge  number  unprovided  for  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
There  arc  0(38  children  of  Irish  soldiers  ;  of  thai  nuini)L'r  at  least 
one  half,  or  3ol,  are  Catliolir:s ;  (hductint»  then  the  (IS  from 
and  there  will  remain  200.  This  will  show  llr,'  injustice 
of  the  arrangttuient,  even  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  ir. 

Bat  when       Ond  that  in  those  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be  governed, 
Proselytism  of  the  grossest  and  niost  nefarious  c!i:iracter,  is 
openly  and  avowedly  perpetrated ;   when  we  sec  the  rules 
aid  down  by  I'arliainent,  with  the  intention  of  obviating  in- 
terference with  religious  opinions,  perverted  to  the  atLiitmient 
of  that  very  purpose  they  were  framed  to  prevent ;  when  we 
obtenre  the  representations  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  treated 
with  such  official  nonciialance,  and  despite  his  remonstrances, 
tltc  day  appointed  for  him  to  instruct  the  mcnibers  of  his  creed, 
that  particular  one  in  the  seven,  which  is  most  inconvenient 
to  him  and  most  distasteful,  for  the  reason  furnished  in  Uag- 
[ihawe's  letter  to  his  pupils  ;  when  we  tind  these  things  done  by 
[penons  who  have  no  wish  to  proselytize,  no  inducement  to  do 
[•Oi  and  who  decide  those  matters  in  pure  ignorance  of  what 
Ithej  are  doing,  nnd  on  the  supposition  that  any  and  every  sug- 
^|estioa  made  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the 
papal  aggression,  wme  new  plots  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Qneen'i  crown  and  dignity,  which  they  as  loyal  men  arc 
bound  to  protect  ;  when  sucli  a  course  is  pursued  by  such  per- 
Mma,  and  when  it  results  as  Mr.  Hagshawe  has  related,  with 
vbat  apprehension    roust    we   not    regard    the  adoption 
of  a  principle  and  of  rules,  which  when  conducted  cvimi  by 
aen  such  as  we  have  above  referred  to,  have  been  produeiive 
of  luch  disadvantage  to  the  Catholics,  by  a  body,  many  uf  whose 
members  are  enlisted  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Popish  annihi- 
latieu,  whose  subordinate  otficials  have  shewn  such  an  antagoii- 
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ism  to  Catbolics,  and  whose  Kcretary  is  so  deeply  inUmtrd 
in  the  devclopement  of  Scriptural  religion  in  tlifc^  countries. 
Even  were  we  perfectly  as»ured  that  the  principle  of  the 
Union  Schools  would  be  carried  out  in  its  purity,  yet  would 
we  object,  and  justly,  to  that  system  being  adopted  in 
scheme  of  education  in  the  bcnefita  of  which  (laibolics  were 
allowed  to  participate. 

The  voluntary  system,  tlie  maintenance  of  which,  with  regard 
toreligiousduties,i9so  highly  commended,  by  Protestant  divines, 
but  the  inlroductioit  of  which,  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  ot 
the  Protestant  Ciiurch.is  so  wsrcrely  reprobated,  is  in  our  mind 
most  destructive.  Could  such  asystem  be  earned  on  in  literature, 
could  any  improvement  be  expected  unless  certain  hours  of  (tie 
day  were  appointed  for  certain  exercises,  and  how  can  it  be 
ex()ected  that  boys  will  be  good  and  faithful  Christians  unless 
they  be  brought  to  practise  the  duties  of  Christians  while  still 
young.    Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  gn, 
and  w  hen  he  is  old  ho  will  not  depart  therefrom.  Is  it  pos.«ible  to 
conceive  that  great  tiouble  and  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  bodily 
health,  great  cnrc  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  whilst 
the  soul,  that  belter  part  of  man,  that  undying  principle  of  our 
being,  that  will  bo  allowed  to  be  an  unweeded  garden,  growing 
no  seed,  and  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  shall  possess  it 
merely.    Can  these  things  be  possible?    ^\u  had  hoped  not, 
but  fear  it  is  so ;  for  in  a  rigmarole  which  presumed  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  Hibernian  School,  and 
which  bore  convincing  testimony  that  the  ligneous  properties 
of  all  the  "  trees  in  the  parade,"  one  of  which  the  writer  assumed 
to  be,  had  concentrated  in  the  respondent's  head,  to  the  excla- 
sioD  of  every  other  quality,  the  whole  work  of  the  day  i* 
mapped  out,  from  the  rising  in  the  morning  to  the  retiring  to 
rest  at  night,  yet  not  one  minute  of  the  day  ia  devoted  to  Uoi, 
to  acknowledge  Ilis  supreme  dominion  and  our  total  depen- 
dence ;  to  thank  Ilim  for  past  favours  and  beg  for  future  aid 
and  protection.    This  is  the  military  school  to  refer  to  which 
was  considered  irrelevant.    It  ia  quite  true  that  the  managr> 
ment  of  the  Hibernian  School  is  not  attributable  to  the  Patriotic 
Commissioners,  but  when  we  learn  that  they  have  resolved  to 
establish  schools  of  a  certain  character,  and  founded  on  a  cer- 
tain model,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  how  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  at  present  existing,  work  with  regard  to  the  Catholics. 
Now  these  were  to  be  military  schools — military  schools  fa*b- 
ioned  after  the  district  schools.     It  is  to  be  presumed  liien 
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thatthej  will  be  hybrids — something  having  sotn-.*  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Hibernian  School  and  of  the  District  ScliooU.  Was  it 
not  fair,  right  and  proper,  and  nothing  but  what  was  the  bounden 
dutr  oftlic  Archbishop,  to  expose  the  evils  which  have  arisi-ii, 
as  a  warning  to  Catholic  parents  not  to  trust  their  children 
within  their  walls  ?  The  result  of  establishing  these  new 
frbools  on  the  basis  announced,  will  be,  that  unscrupulous 
Catholic  parents  will  sacrifice  their  children,  and  rv&lly  consci- 
entious parents  will  be  precluded  from  all  the  advantages  to 
which  nevertheless  they  are  fullj  entitled.  The  Report  says 
that  there  is  a  sum  of  money  reserved  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  either  uf  the  new  sichools.  Now 
there  are  many  Orphanages  in  this  country,  but  we  would  parti- 
cularly refer  lo  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage,  for  boyj",  which  has 
pined  a  little  notoriety  from  the  fact  that  it  harbours  the  poor 
litlle  boy,  Norris.  As  ibe  Cofnmiiaioners  have  been  all  through, 
•lid  are  still,  but  for  Fishbourne's  interference,  most  anxious  to 
act  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  we  would  really  recommend 
them  to  purchase  in  that  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage — we  miU 
be  satisfied  with  very  little — say  twenty-five  places,  and  let  them 
illocatc  £25,000  for  that  purpose,  as  they  have  in  the  cai>c  of 
the  Wellington  College,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  children 
the  blessiugs  of  a  religious  and  moral  training,  and  will  thereby 
make  some  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  h  hich  havH 
been  heaped  upo!i  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  by  the  intolerant 
prejudic-e  of  their  subordinates. 

ildving  now  proved  thatiu  every  material  point,  the  "appen- 
dix" 8up|K)rt5  "Dr.  CullenV  statements,  and  contradicts  the 
report,  and  having  shown  what  is  to  be  expected  from  schools 
founded  uuder  such  auspices,  from  the  manner  in  which  schools 
limilar  to  those  about  being  erected  are  conducted,  we  shall 
tsk  this  question,  and  then  conclude  with  the  closing  remarks 
of  the  Archbishop. 

This  question  is  particularly  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards. 
Suppose  a  person  convey  by  deed  a  large  sum  of  money,  say 
£1,000,000,  to  trustees  in  trust  to  distribute  the  amount 
amongst  those  described  in  the  deed,  "  in  the  most  impariial 
manner."  A  bill  is  filed  to  declare  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  and 
"  an  order  of  reference  "  made  thereon.  The  master  "  reports" 
allotting  to  some  of  the  claimants  a  perpetuity  iu  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  sum,  and  to  the  other«i,  only  a  life  interest  iu  the  re- 
maining smaller  portion.  Would  any  Lord  Chancellor  that  ever 
ut  on  the  woolsack,  dare  to  confirm  that  report  ?  If  he  did,  he 
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sliuulJ  nut  hold  his  office  for  one  hour.  Yet  this  (he  C«m- 
iiiissioiier:»  hare  duiiu  iti  the  allocation,  and  this  Lord  St. 
Leonards  has  coDllrmed  bj  signing  their  report. 

We  s-liiill  now  furnish  the  conclusion  of  the  Archbishop'* 
pamphlet,  and  in  leaving  this  subject  shall  merely  m  that  a 
more  able  document  than  his  Grace's  second  letter,  we  bave 
rartly,  if  ever,  read. 

"  Prohalilv  tho  mniiy  dcA'oJ.i  and  c(>ntradiction»in  the  st.itfirn'nts  for 
wliich  vour  Lor<Uliip  has  made  vuurself  re«i)onaiblr,  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  ^ur(lriM■,  when  tuu  sbull  have  )<t>ei>  maile  acquainted  with 
the  religious  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gentlemvu  uu  wboac  authority 
you  tiave  l>»'en  li-d  to  rt'ly. 

From  m;iny  statements  in  tl»e  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report,  it 
is  e.v<«}'  to  infer  that  a  close  ennncxioii  exi^tM  bet%rivn  &om»  of  tht 
officials  of  the  CommUsioncrs  and  the  agents  of  proselytisui  in  IrrlaotL 
Major  llarri'<  corresponds  with  M.  A.  Molden,  of  the  proselytizing 
school  at  the  Coombe,  in  this  city,  who,  replyinji;,  writes  to  biia  hn 
••Dear  Sir"  (Appendix  No.  'A3),  Jind  dots  not  think  it  necessary  t" 
abstain  from  insulting  lanpiiaije  against  Catholics,  even  in  an  otl^oiil 
communication.  Captain  Fi'littourne  sufficiently  indicates  a  hit*  in 
the  same  direction,  i>y  the  selection  he  makes  of  schools  fur  ih( 
children  of  a  Catholic  soldier, and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Kev«Teo<i 

Sentlcman  to  whom  their  education  is  confided.  Besides,  in  tb< 
Leport  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  of  May  1,  1S57. 

Eage  4,  we  find  the  name  of  Captain  Fi.thbourne  among  the  suh'cri- 
ers.  Now  what  is  the  object  and  character  of  this  society,  ibits 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  honorary  secretory  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ?  It  ia  coDstituti-d  for  the  purpose  of  what  are  called  "  Mi&iiuiu 
to  the  Iloman  Catholics). "  It  has  its  staff  of  iiii&xionurit-s,  lay  aui 
clerical ;  it  holds  controversial  classr.«,  and  e^ta^lli^hes  controvprsiil 
schools  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Catholics.  The  principal  point* 
of  the  teaching  appear  to  be  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrint — that  lb< 
Pope  is  the  man  of  sin — that  Catholint  are  idolaters — that  Catholics 
are  taught  to  lie — that  Cathnlics  are  tiiuglit  to  steal— that  Cithoiic* 
are  taught  to  break  faith.  The  gr-Lssnc.-.s  of  its  language  in  s'iK'akin? 
of  the  lilcssed  Sacrntnent,  and  of  Her  whom  all  ircnerations  fhsll 
cull  blessed,  is  such,  that  I  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  it  withoM 
defilement.  Handbills  containing  these  doctrines  arv>  thrust  iutoow 
hands,  or  slipped  under  our  doors  :  our  churches  arc  not  safe  from 
the  agents  of  tliL-  Society,  who  con.nider  it  an  exploit  to  leave  a  tract 
in  the  prayer  books  of  the  worshippers;  our  own  bonses  do  not 
always  afford  us  sanctuary  from  the  misi-ionanes.  Captain  Fishbonrnf 
is  respousiblv  lor  every  sentiment  to  which  he  lends  tbe  sanctioa  of 
bis  name,  and  if  he  do  not  believe  all  this  of  Catholics,  bis  respooM- 
bility  is  heavier  yet  as  a  bearer  of  false  testimony.  Yes,  my  Lord, 
the  Catholic  community  does  hold  him  responsible  for  every  one  of 
the  disgraceful  placards  that  flare  upon  the  walls  in  the  name  of  his 
society ;  for  its  handbills  that  are  tluttered  in  our  faces,  and  its 
advertisements  that  figure  in  the  newspapers,  exhaustiog  the  varietiM 
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nf' in'ierenoT  to  rreate  new  vari^tiej  of  insult.  We  iiiu!>t  lii>!<l  him 
pr»pon«ihle  for  them.  Yet,  in  the  wliole  rjiiijre  of  Ppoti'.itant  iiHici:il>, 
citil  ind  tnilitiirT,  one  could  not  be  found  outside  of  this  sueiety  tu 
flll  »  position  of  such  exceeding  trust  and  honour  u«  tliat  now  occu- 
pied br  Captain  Fishbourne. 

we  conceive  a  Catholic  society  at  all  respinhlin!?  the  societj 
of  which  your  secretary  is  a  raeinhcr ;  could  we  rcprcifnt  it  to  our- 
•elves  t'achin;^  the  Protc'ilant  people  of  Knsilaiid  to  ht  lii've  that  her 
graciotit  M,ije»ty  as  head  of  tlie  K.^tablishcd  C'hurch,  i;*  the  realiza- 
tion of  ty]>p»  of  abomination  in  the  prophet  Uaniel  anti  the  Apncalyji^e ; 
did  it  tifach  that  Protectant*  enteem  it  no  xin  tu  liu,  to  ^>tt■al,  to  wor* 
•hip  idiils  ;  did  it,  in  hnndbilU  and  placards,  apply  to  your  rt'lifjion 
and  to  it  I  cherished  and  peculiar  di>otritics  the  foulest  rpitlicts  the 
language  can  supply  ;  did  it  speek  from  the  pl.ilforni  or  the  pulpit 
b  a  similar  Ktrain  :  did  the  emisiiaries  of  this  Catholic  bociety  doq 
yoar  heel?,  ambush  in  your  path,  thrust  papers  into  your  hand, 
Mlow  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  his  house,  nay  pursue  hitn 
to  the  cathedral  and  insult  his  episcopal  chair,  us  Captain  Fi>h- 
boome's  society  has  repeatedly  done  in  f  "atholic  churchi-s  in  Ireland  ; 
I  a*k  you,  my  Lord,  would  a  member  or'  that  society  be  considered  a 
proper  Mcr^tary  for  a  Comuiission  surh  as  yours,  would  the  Pro- 
tcttant  p«ople  of  Kn^land  put  faith  in  its  administration  by  him,  and 
would  they  MiffVr  the  scandal  to  endure  f<tr  an  hour  ? 

I  have  now  done  with  the  report.  I  ha*e  impcachej  it  in  its 
ftateroeats  and  its  arguments.  1  have  civcn  a  probnblo  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  its  defects  and  contradictions.  If  the  ('otnmis.sioners 
•How  things  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  if  they  refuse  all  endowments 
to  Catholic  institutions,  if  they  refu«e  to  Rive  full  and  accurate  re- 
tanu  of  the  children  under  their  care,  such  as  were  required  by  the 
Dake  of  Xorfulk,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  acteii  with 
the  iUMo$t  impardaHly,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  her  Majesty, 
•n't  th«  doubta  regardinir  their  proceedinirs  w  ill  be  conrirmed,  and 
public  sospicion  increased.  It  Cfiucerns  the  honour  of  this  great 
empire,  and  above  all,  it  concerns  the  interest  of  the  military  service, 
that  the  fulle<it  light  should  be  thrown  upon  this  controversy,  and 
tlut  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  imj;>artiality  should  be  given.  'I'he 
frtih  love  the  military  service,  and  very  much  of  its  glory  is  due  to 
11 ;  but  they  love  their  religion  more,  as  centuries  of  persecution 
tcctify.  The  Catholic  soldier  will  not  fail  to  inquire:  "  Is  our's  the 
ftrrice  of  a  gracious  Queen  and  of  a  grateful  country  t  or  is  it  a  kind 
Moloch  to  which  we  must  sacrifice  the  souls  of  our  children? 
the  very  bounty  of  my  country,"  will  he  say,  «•  become  my  tor- 
and  my  loss?  Shall  it  be,  that  almost  before  my  remains  are 
the  niini.-ter  of  a  hoiitile  religion  w  ill  be  allowed  to  buy  up  my 
rfnldren  from  their  mother,  and  teach  them  that  their  father  was  a 
perjurer,  a  thiif,  and  a  liar  by  profession  ?  Mu^t  the  weakness,  the 
poTkrtT,  the  vice,  or  the  ignoraitce  of  my  widow  be  watched  and 
tnrneff  to  account  ?  Will  her  cageroess,  perhaps,  to  contract  new 
oMigatioos,  and  relieve  hersidf  from  the  charge  of  my  or])hans,  be 
improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  soul-merchant?  and  should  my 
diiidren  escape  the  dangers  that  beset  their  infancy,  is  the  spirit  of 
our  military  schools  to  bo  maintained  so  adverse  to  Catholic  faith 

^  .J|ll*^.fl>w jihjjpa^  ufv^  is  hardly  possible?"  Trust  mc,  my  Lord, 
^mSUt^mi  I  iJHi  •  jii'-s.       ...   r_  .L_  Qmjjjn'j  Bench, 
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The  Catholic  soldier  will  plead  the  original  compact  betweeti  the 
countrv  and  himself — that  compact,  than  which  there  it  none  More 
holy  between  man  and  man — tnat  compact,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
coantrj  for  whom  the  father  of  a  family  give»  up  hi»  life,  becomet 
exactly  such  a  mother  to  his  children  as  he  should  have  been  a  fatbtr. 
The  law  of  this  compact,  niy  Lord,  is  the  offspring  neither  of  statute 
nor  of  custom.  It  was  not  enacted  by  the  Queen,  although  it  is  em- 
bodied in  her  Commission ;  it  was  passed  without  the  coosent  or 
authority  of  parliament.  "  Est  hcc  non  scripta  8e«i  nata  lex,  ad  quan 
Don  docti  eed  facti,  non  instituti  sed  imbuti  sumus  ;  quam  non  didi> 
oimns,  accepimius,  legirous  ;  vcrum  etiam  ex  ipM  natura  arripuimus, 
hausimus,  expreissimus," 

My  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  hands  and  seals  that  autiienticate 
the  Report  before  roe,  I  refuse  to  hold  the  Commissioners,  and  prio- 
etpally  your  Lordship,  re«ponsible  for  all  that  it  contains.  The 
aggregate  of  honour  for  which  those  signatures  staud,  and  the  (jrreal 
learning  represented  by  one  of  them,  give  an  air  of  paradox  to  thvir 
appearance  at  the  foot  of  such  a  document.  I  do  not  pre^ume  to 
suggest  an  explanation,  unless,  perhaps,  ea»y  faith  and  a  misplaced 
confidence  may  account  for  its  adoption.  But  I  hope  to  see  ber 
Majesty')!  Commissioners  as  forward  as  others  in  the  work  of  repara- 
tion and  amends.  Catholics  seek  no  triumph — their  humble  aobi. 
tion  is  limited  to  safety ;  they  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  military  honour  and  commercial  honesty ;  but  not 
the  honour  of  army  contractors,  nor  the  honesty  of  the  Royal  Brititk 
Bank.  Undo  the  injurious  ligatures  that  ignorant  or  malicious  hiodl 
have  knotted  upon  this  or  that  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  snfftr 
the  charity  of  the  nation  to  flow  through  all  her  arteries.  It  is  no  pro- 
fit to  gorge  one  by  the  depletion  of  another.  If  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  surplus  funds  be  decided  on,  if  the  children  of  Catholic  soldiers 
now  detained  in  Protestant  schools  be  placed  under  Catholic  care,  if  all 
the  information  asked  for  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
be  granted,  if  it  be  made  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Catholic 
soldier,  that  he  has  rights  in  fact  aa  well  as  upon  paper,  and  that  do 
man,  lay  or  clerical,  iihall  be  suffered  to  encroach  upon  their  sacr«d- 
ness,  then  will  the  bad  effects  uf  this  Rf'port  be  corrected  ;  but  un- 
less that  be  done  promptly,  broadly,  and  intelligibly,  it  will  hare  to 
be  said,  that  never  did  there  is^ue  from  any  department  of  the  slaM 
a  paper  more  hurtful  to  llie  best  interests  of  the  country  and  of  tkt 
military  service,  than  the  document  upon  which  it  has  been  my  dutj 
to  address  your  Lordship." 

Coniirient  on  tlie  above  passage  would  be  u?elc3si.  We  have 
now  done.  We  have  shew  n  the  injustice  done  to  the  Calhohc  boJv, 
in  pliicin;; their  repr(5eutalives  in  such  a  small  minontj. 
have  stated  the  result  of  having  such  a  Secretary  in  the  cas^  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  have  onlv.to  add,  that  we  regret  th« 
existence  of  anj  necessity  for  complaints,  but  we  regret  ftiU 
icore  the  disingenuous  and  untruthful  manner  in  which  ihosc 
complaints  have  been  met.  But  that  disingenoousness  bas 
been  its  own  punishment,  as  hy  means  of  those  document 
which  necessity  compelled  them  to  ])roduce,  we  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  absence  of  those  tbej  have  suppressed. 
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Four  Courts  Library,  June  '2Mh,  185S. 

Mr  Dbar  Friend, 

You  and  I  have  often  talked  over  that  faculty  of  Iho 
p<3etic  mind,  which  very  frequently  makes  the  jjoet  appear 
Uie  prophet.  Of  modem  poets,  Geothe,  perhaps,  develops 
most  clearly  this  facult\ .  How  the  soul  of  the  rt-ader 
reels,  aa  it  were,  before  the  flashes  of  that  intellect,  which, 
long  years  ago,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Weimar,  could  thus 
wora-paint  the  Derby  appointments  in  Ireland — 

"  Das  Unboschreiblieho 
Uier  ist  gethan !" 

ConM  anything  be  more  perfect  ?  at  Last  the  Indescrib- 
•Weia  Realized,  or,  has  Realized  Itself. 

From  the  day  on  which  Lord  Kjj^linton  quitted  the  jetty 
fif  Kingstown,  at  the  close  of  his  former  viceroy alty,  to  that 
which  uprain  brought  him  to  our  shore,  the  people  of  Ireland 
lad  read  little  in  the  Consen'ative  and  Orange  newspapers, 
bnf  dispraise  of  those  in  oflice,  and  emphatic  descriptions 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
ttat  conglomeration  of  genius,  ability,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  Orange  Protestantism,  a  Tory  mlministration,  should 
bare  once  again  obtained  its  proper  position — office,  and 
wcendency. 

Then  wc  should  behold  learning  on  the  Bench  ;  then  wo 
iboold  be  overwhelmed  and  astonihhod  by  eloquence  at  the 
Bar ;  then  we  should  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  vice-re- 
gileoDrt,  rivalling,  if  not  snrnas'sing,  that  of  St.  James's — 
gorffeoiu  dresses,  family  jewels,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  »how  at  Carlisle's  Drawing  Rooms,  lovely  women,  the 
lilies,  pur  sang,  coming  up  from  their  country  places,  where 
they  had  vegetated  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Whigs ! 
And  thus  we  dreamed  of  a  life  of  joy,  and  thought  of  the 
bright  days  in  store  for  Ireland,  and  extatic  stuff  gowns- 
men who  read  Tennyson  in  place  of  Pitt  Taylor,  were 
hetrd  to  mutter,  as  they  fondly  gazed  at  the  Castle — 
"  We  drank  the  Lybian  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  outbum'd  Canopns.  Oh!  my  life 
In  Egypt  I  0 !  the  dalliance  and^the  wit. 
The  ^ttery  and  the  strife." 
£>2 
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But  thoro  were  gruver  matters  than  these  lattor.  PapM 
had  h)np:  looked  tor  the  time  when  once  aguiu  they  coulJ 
rat  tho  vice-regal  dinner  fi-ce  from  thecompauy  of  a  Whig, 
and  f'ccure  irom  the  contagion  of  Popery,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  dining  with  Lord  ('arlisle's  guests.  The 
Poor-hou-sed  wanted  looking  after  ;  nuni?  were  actually  ad- 
mitted to  attend  Catholic  paupers  ;  the  elected  guardian.' 
were  becoming  troublesome,  and  were  nominating  Catli> 
lic  officers ;  the  elective  franchise,  founded  on  poor  la* 
valuatioFis.  wad  going  to  destruction, — more  ex-officios  conM 
alone  mak(?  matters  secure.    This  was  an  awful  state  of 
thing?. :  down  with  the  Whigs  !  out  with  them  !  a  noat  of 
brainless  destroyers,  minions  of  the  Pope,  and  satellite  of 
Paul  CuUen,  out  with  them.  Toryi.^m  for  ever,  down  with 
Ultramoiitaiiiism,  civil  and  religious  Lberty  all  over  the 
world,  founded  on  sound  Protestant  principles ! 

Well,  the  wi.^lied  for  moment  arrived.  "  Me  and  tiw 
Queen,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  lessee  ot  the  Dmry-lano 
Theatre,  to  the  electors  of  Uridport,  "  ha<l  a  differenw. 
and  I  would'nt  give  in  to  her ;"  bo  it  was  with  Lord  Pal- 
merstou,  he  ana  the  House  had  a  difference,  ho  woulJ  noi 
^ve  in,  and  therefore  he  went  out.  Loud  wastbejoji 
f/tc  Ei-cning  Mailwasi  in  ecstacies,  T/tc  Warder  vioi  in  piooi 
convulsion?,  in  a  state,  liko  Jmly  M'Cann,  of  "  Wind  and 
devotion  ;"  The  Saundt'rs  went  as  near  writing  somelhiii^ 
original  aa  possible ;  several  quires  of  drafting  paper  ver^ 
Bold  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Courts,  and  in  snug  quiet  cor- 
ners of  this  library  might  be  seen,  writing  with  aui'>re  than 
Alexander  Dumas  power  of  ap^,  the  henl  of  briefie*. 
brainless  waiters  upon  Provitfence  and  Faction,  tbu?e,  a» 
Macaulay  describes  the  species,  "  venal  and  licenuooi 
scribblers,  with  just  sutHcient  ability  to  clot  lie  th«  tboughuuf 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell-man,"  who  toady  Napier,  auJ 
flutter  Whiteside,  in  tliat  burlesque  of  The  Loudon  Standard, 
The  Dally  £xpres». 

And  what  did  it  all  come  to  at  last?  Wlicre 
the  administrative  talent  ?  Naas  for  the  chief  wcre- 
tary !  Tiio  "  Fat  Boy"  of  tho  Carleton  sent  to  r«gu- 
late  tho  affairs  of  Ireland  !  "  What,"  writes  tho  corrM- 
pondont  of  The  L  'n-erpool  Albion,  "  is  tlw  use  of  a  chief 
secretary  ?  It  ia  a.atoni.shing  how  the  question  can  bcask^^ 
with  Nnns  to  the  fore.  What  co«  be  the  functions  a  capa- 
city like  his  is  adccpiate  to  the  ethcient  discharge  of.' 
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looks  like  the  winner  of  a  first-class  medal  in  Hurniiiir« 
prize  Baby  show,  a  Titanic  infant,  rubbed,  scrubbi'd,  combed 
poliahed,  and  spread  out  on  tbe  hearth-nig  to  play  wiili  tlie 
cat  and  a  lolJypop,  for  the  admiration  of  snrronndiiifr  ina- 
temilies  and  nnrscry  maids.  And  he  i«  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  looks.  Yet  is  he  deemed  a  rising  statesman. 
Happy  state  that  shall  have  him  when  he  ia  fully  risen  ! 
When  that  blessed  honr  comes  there  will  be  no  need  to 
trouble  ourselves  abont  the  millennium." — and  I  adil.  un- 
happy the  country  which  has  him,  and  his  herd  of  hungr}', 
grasping  followers  quartered  upon  it. 

liiit  who  was  to  be  Attoniey  General,  who  l?olicitor 
General Something  resplendent  wa«  expected  in  their 
appointments.  Tliere  was  that  grand  galaxy  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  of  which  Ireland  had  heard  no 
much,  to  be  selected  from  ;  and  after  delays  with- 
out number,  after  disappointments  and  false  reports,  dis- 
tracting to  all,  tlie  whole  difficulty  of  selection  wa.s  solved — 
Oh  I  shade  of  Curran,  of  Plunket,  of  Busho,  of  O'Connell,  of 
Bbeil ! — in  the  ignonince,  the  factiousness,  "  the  wrath  and 
cabbage"  bluster  of  Whiteside ;  in  the  sound  sense  and 
respectable  Northern  stolidity  of  Hayes  ! 

But  there  must  be  a  Chancellor.    Who  shall  be  Chancel- 
lor /  Who  can  tell  ?    Is  there  not  all  the  resplendent  Tory 
bar  open  for  selection  ?   So  it  was  open,  all  open,  with 
its  brilliant  intellects,  its  towering  reputations,  its  perfection 
of  all  qualities  mental  and  physical,  and  yet  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary  ward  of  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables,  by  the  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  godly  but  afflicted,  the  pious  but  fanatic,  the  moderat<;]y 
learned,  but  incurably  and  notoriously  deuf,  Joseph  Napier. 
I  object  to  this  appointment  on  public  andon  private  grounds. 
On  public  grounds,  because  it  places  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
a  man  who  was  never  an  equity  lawyer  of  any  standing. 
I  object  to  it  on  private  grounds  because,  my  voice  being 
naturally  weak,  I  cannot  make  the  Chancellor  hear  me, 
even  xrith  the  assistance  of  that  reputed  acoustic  chair  ;  and 
I  object  further  to  the  appointment  as  the  principles  of  aeouB- 
tifs  are  not  laid  down  as  part  of  the  Chancery  rules  or 
orders*;  perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Blackham  may  print  them 
bom  Lardner  in  his  forthcoming  Chancert/  Practice. 

Hare  vou  over,  my  dear  friend,  fancied  what  glorious 
•cenes  oi  fun  we  shall  have  in  the  Courts  as  soon  as,  his 
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rclafive  ami  register  being  provided  for  throuph  tlic  CoDSoh'* 
dated  >»isi  Prius  court,  tbc  chief  jufltico  sliall  be  induced  lo 
retire  ?  Fancy  the  Itight  Uon.  Jained  bellowing,  as  is  \m 
ptyle.  in  llie  Quocni?'  IJench,  ns  chief  justic(3  af  tbc  bar ;  and 
Francis  Fitzgerald,  and  ^J^.  lirewster  roaring,  as  they 
vill  be  forced  to  do,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Right 
lion.  Josepli  on  the  bench.  Fancv  Macdonough,  and  Arui- 
stroMg,  and  O'llagan,  and  John  I'honias  BalJ,  and  David 
Lync.i,  and  Sullivan,  taking  tlicir  law  from  James  White- 
s'u\i\  It  will  be  the  most  laughable  thing  in  tlie  world,  and 
w  ill  recall  the  gay  days  when  Dan  and  Chief  Daron  O'Gnidy 
used  tomakc  the  Exchequer bettervailuetlianllawkius-street  : 
or  when,  later,  Dohcrty  kept  his  ci)urt  (  no  his  audience)  in 
roars  nt  his  mixture  oV  wit  concraliug  his  want  of  law,  and 
wiili  a  <lrollerv  sufllcient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen 
comedians.  Thus  between  the  man  who  has  gome  law, 
could  he  hear  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
man  who  has  no  law  to  apply  to  the  cases  whirh  he  can  hoar, 
tho  Queen's  liench  and  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  will 
present,  in  due  time,  oltjects  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  a 
genuine  I'antagrnelist,  as  they  will  remind  him  continually 
of  that  famous  third  book  treating  of  the  sayings  and  doing.^ 
of  the  good  Pantagruel,  and  of  those  immortal  lawj-ers  and 
judges,  who  was  deaf,  and  that  voluble  ^r/f/Zc- 

f/oo.<(;  who  was  ignorant  ami  insolent :  and  when  iusf  ice  Bridle- 
goose,  we  beg  pardon,  Chief  Justice,  that  is  to  be,  Whiteside, 
shall  be  set  belorens  as  having  often  carried  Judges  with  him 
wIk  n  at  the  bar  by  the  aid  of  liij  juniors  ;  and  wiien  he  sliall 
as  jiidge,  havedecided  cases  with  the  helpof  his  puisnvs,  wLat 
can  we  say  but  that  Kabelais  was  right  when,  referring  to  the 
decisions  of  Britf/tyoo.'^e  he  makes  Pantagruel  eay,  "  In  good 
fiooth,  such  a  perpetuity  of  good  luck  is  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  have  liit  right  twice  or  thrico  in  a  judgment  so  given  by 
lian-hazard  might  have  fallen  out  well  enough,  especially  in 
controversies  that  wore  ambigious,  intricate,  abstruse,  per- 
plexed, and  obscure." 

L'lit  it  will  be  said,  Whiteside  is  a  legislator,  &  fffeat  re- 
former of  our  law  as  administered  in  Ireland.  This,  mv 
dear  friend,  I  deny.  I  know  that  with  the  help  of  Englisli 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Dvvyur  Ferguson,  Mr.  Whiteside  has  introduced  somel^^ 
alterations  ;.but  if  1  called  a  monkey  Romilly,  or  if  I  nick- 
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named  an  ape  Brougham,  wouM  these  namesmakeeitbermon- 
key  or  ape  a  .^amuel  lioniilly  or  ft  Harry  lirougliaiu.  evcu 
though  I  should  be  able  to  make  them  Attorney  Geiiei  uls  or 
Chief  Justice*,  or  Chancellor?. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  judgship,  or  any  other 
high  legal  office,  was  the  right  of  a  great  lawyer;  of 
one  who  had  worked  through  the  harti,  stern,  iron  naii- 
tioeof  his  profession.  In  those  old  days  men  fell  the  full  force 
of  that  grand  truth  proclaimed  by  Terrasson  in  his  eulogy 
on  D'Aguesfloau, — *'  Quand  la  vcrtii  sort  victorieuse  de  tela 
combats,  elle  n'a  besoin  d'antrea  rj)reuves ;  il  ne  lui  faut  <]iio 
(i*.'4couronfies.  Celle  qui  est  due  utantde  truvaux.  ne  s'est \<\is 
fait  attendre  long-temps."  Now  the  great  legal  po.^ts  arc 
ihc  rewards  of  faction,  the  marks  of  gratitude  for  unscrupu- 
lous support ;  and  I  am  rtnnly  convinced  that  if  any  uiun 
wore  now  living,  who  combimd  in  himself  all  the  learning 
of  Coke,  all  the  ability  of  HIackstone,  all  the  sclioiarship  of 
Mansfield,  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  Chiity.  and  all  the 
rowers  of  advocacy  of  Erskine,  of  Brougham,  of  ffcarlett.  of 
Thesiger  and  of  O  Connell.  J.\mes  Wuitksidb  would  be 
*«rnreof  an}'  legal  position  before  such  man,  even  though  he 
'Tore  of  the  faction,  but  out  of  Parliament ! 

Having  secured  the  services  of  Napier,  Whiteside,  Hayes 
and  Co.,  it  b*Tame  necessary  to  intlict  silk  gowns  on  the  bar, 
and  accordingly  various  names  were  set  tloating  about  the 
Courts.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  "  a  fell,"  a  very  "  tell 
•woop"  upon  the  value  of  the  silk  gown,  was  about  to  be 
made  by  the  man  of  all  others  who  should  uphold  its  worth 
and  dignity,  by  the  Chaticellor.  by  that  high-minded,  exem- 
plarv.  most  pio'us  and  most  God-fearing  man,  Joseph  Nupier. 

having,  Wkcihojretj  Wihhjoose,  \\\  I'lie  Spiritual  Quixote, 
"wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  jirayer."  he  resolved  to  call  no 
lts3  than  twelve  of  the  outer  to  the  inner  bar ;  and  these 
following  were  the  names  given  to  the  public:  — Charles  An- 
drews. Eilward  Burroughs,  Hrdges  Eyn-  (Jhatterton,  William 
C.  Dobbs.  M.  P..  Thonuis  Rice  llenn,  William  C.  llt-nder- 
i  ion.  Charles  Kelly,  Alexander  Norman,  Henry  Ormsby, 
I  E«lwanl  Pennefatlicr,  Edward  f;ullivan,  and  KolR-rt  W.  War- 
.Admitting  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  liilly 
entitled  to  a  silk  gown,  but  in  fact  J^ullivan,  Chatterton  and 
I  Komian.  were  the  only  nu'n  of  the  numb*  r  eniith-d  to  it, 
and  they  were  fully  entitled  toil,  from  business,  docs  it  not 
strikcai'iy  Irish  lawyer  aa  di.-»gracefui  to  Chancellor  Napier  that 
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he  should  of  hiinsell",  or  through  t  he  instigation  of  others,  caD 
elevcH  men.  all  of  one  religion,  and  pretty  much  of  one  poli- 
tical creed,  in  one  day  to  the  inner  bar. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  CFuirles  Kelly,  a  Catholic,  wa*  called, 
and  made  up  the  dozen.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  is  a  very  res- 
pectable gentleman,  a  man  who  does  not  depend  forsupiwrt 
upon  his  profession,  a  member  of  the  Kildare-street  club, 
and  therefore  will  never  degrade  his  gown,  and  will  alwgys 
keep  his  wig  as  white,  and  his  silk  as  glossy  as  they  look 
this  moment,  wliilet  he  sits  before  us  shining,  gliitemug. 
and  rustling,  fresh  firom  the  hands  of  his  Four  Couru 
dressing  room  ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in 
Ireland  w^ho  will  regard  Mr.  Kelly's  call  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  principle  of  selection,  or  as  shewing  any  desire 
in  the  Chancellor  to  recognize  the  Ijberal  Bar. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  and  I  hear,  by  Chancellor 
Napier, — "  Brady  promoted  every  man  upon  the  Liberal 
side  who  should  have  been  promoted,  and  a  good  ui»ny 
who  should  not  have  received  the  silk  gown  were  called  to 
the  Inner  Bar."  As  this  tome  haa  been  very  frequently 
pressed  by  the  newspapers  believed  to  be  under  the  itupi- 
ration,  or  dictation  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  noticed  at  porae  length ; 
and  the  following  article  from  TAe  Dublin  Evening  Post  (J 
Thursday,  May  27th,  supplies  an  answer  to  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  objections  : — 

"  QUEE.X'S  COUNSEL — '  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  NBrOTISM." 

The  Ihii/y  Express — the  organ  of  Messrs.  Napibb  m<1 
WuiTEt*iDR — availing  itself  of  the  convenient  testimony 
of  what  it  designates  '  a  paper  of  ultra- Liberal  poUticV  — 
a  species  of  evidence  ready  on  all  occasions  lor  the  sustaia- 
ment  of  the  intolerant  party  now  in  office — lauds  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  as  a  model  judge,  and  thus  concludes, 
referring  to  the  new  batch  of  Queen's  Counsel : — 

We  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  '  the  rule  of 
legal  promotion  amongst  us  has  hitherto  notoriously  beea 
that  ot  political  partisanship  orpersonal  andtamilynepotiam, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  l^rd  Chancellor  can  speedily 
make  lull  reparation  for  the  injurious  operation  of  *ucb  » 
nile,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years;  butis 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  published  the  Chancellor 
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girM  an  earnest  of  Lis  desire  to  yield  to  the  voice  ol'  the 
public  and  the  profession,  and  to  promote  real  merit,  irres- 
pective  of  party  or  politics.' 

We  shall  ehow,  bv-and-bv,  that  the  less  said  the  better, 
in  this  case,  about  '  real  merit  irrespective  of  party  or 
poUtics,'  do  far  as  a  portion  of  the  names  in  the  new  list  is 
roncemed. 

Cousideriug  the  close  relations  between  the  Lord  f'hancel- 
lor  and  the  Daili/  Express,  and  giving  credit  to  bis  Ijord- 
ship  for  good  sense  and  feelings  of  common  courtesy,  we 
liiiiik  he  could  scarcely  have  sanclionod  the  publicntiou  ot' 
eo  wanton,  so  imprudent,  and  so  utterly  grroundless  an 
attack  upon  his  immediate  predecespor  in  the  distinguished 
office  wluch  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  so  lately  to  obtain. 
We  shall  show,  by  dates,  names,  and  facts,  that  never  wa^^ 
there  a  more  untrue  charge  than  that  hazarded  against  the 
late  Chancellor,  Mr.  Maziere  Brady ;  and,  furlherinore, 
we  shall  show  that  tlie  imputation  so  wrongly  directed 

rat  him  can,  with  much  more  warrant  of  truth,  be  ap- 
to  Mr.  Napier  himself. 
Mr.  lirady  first  hold  the  Irish  Beals  from  1846  to  1852, 
and  during  that  period  the  following  members  of  the  Bar 
were  called  as  Queen's  Counsel  : — 


Richard  J.  Lane 
Daniel  Hyan  Kane    . . 
Thomas  Fitzgerald 
Christopher  Coppinger 
Uenry  Mutton 
Robert  Andrews,  LL.l). 
James  A.  Wall 
James  Pluukctt 
Walter  Bourke 
Francis  A.  Fitzgerald 
Henry  II.  Joy 
Vincent  Scully 
Charles  Rolleston 
David  Lynch 
Rickard  Dcasy 
Tliomas  O'l  lagan 
John  G.  Smyly 


Feb.  15,  1.^7. 


Feb 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Fob. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

F.'b. 

Feb. 

F.^b. 


15, 
15. 
15. 


1847. 
1S47. 
1S47. 
7.  I84y. 
7,  1849. 
1840. 
1840. 
184'J. 
1849. 
lS4y. 
1849. 
184'». 
1849. 
1849. 
1S49. 


7. 

7. 
7, 
7. 
13 
1:3, 
13. 
13. 
13. 
13. 


May,  23, 1S50. 


Thus,  from  1840  to  1852— a  period  of  fully  six  yews — 
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Mr.  Wazicre  Brmly  had  nominated  but  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  aa  Queen's  Connsel.  Does  the  list  uf  those 
seventeen  names  exhibit  iiny  evidence  or  even  indication  of 
that  '  political  partisanshii)  or  personal  and  family  nepo- 
tism '  with  which  he  has  been  so  unjustly  accused  by  the 
organ  of  his  successor?  Does  that  list  manifest  any  ten- 
dency on  his  part  to  reject  '  real  merit,  irresncctive  of  party 
or  politics  V  The  direct  contrary  will  be  aamitted  even  by 
his  most  strenuous  political  opponents  ;  for  ho  selected  men 
of  standing  and  established  reputation,  most  of  whom  oc- 
cupy a  high  position  at  the  profession,  and  several  of  whom 
are  leaders  in  Dublin,  and  upon  their  circuits. 

Mr.  Brady  again  held  the  Irish  Seals  from  1853  to 
1858 — upwards  of  five  years — during  which  the  following 
gentlemen  were  called  to  the  Inner  Bar: — 

John  Thomas  Ball         ...  January  28,  1854. 

Richard  Armstrong        ...  January  *2S,  1854. 

LollLus  FI.  Bland  ...       ...  January  28,  1J>04. 

James  Kogers     ...       ...  Mav  1,  185.11. 

F.  W.  Walsh,  LL.D   May  1,  185o. 

Thomas  Do  Moleyus      ...  July  3,  1855. 

Joshua  Clarke    July  3,  1855. 

Duvid  kSherlork    ...       ...  July  3,  1855. 

John  E.  Walsh'    January-  29,  1857. 

James  A.  Lawson         ...  January  29.  1857. 

William  Darloy.  LL.D.  ...  November,  1857. 

James  Teebles,  LL.D.    ...  November,  1857. 

Is  there,  we  a*k,  a  single  name  in  the  list  to  which  any 
man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Bar  could  object,  upon  pro- 
fessional or  any  other  ground  ?  In  eleven  years  and  a  half 
Mr.  M.vziKKB  Bradv  had  nominated  twenty-nine  Queen's 
Counsel.  The  entire  of  the  names  we  have  now  placed 
before  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have 
left  the  Bar  for  Parliament,  or  other  causes,  or  been  re- 
moved by  death,  those  gentlemen  are  now  engaged  in  the 
duties  ol'  the  profession — most  of  them  occupying  the 
highest  positions,  and  enjoying  the  rewards  of  complete 
success.  It  is  a  list  upon  which  the  late  Chancellor  may 
look  back  with  pride,  as  containing  evidences  of  the  strict 
impartiality  nnd  sound  judgment  which  had  dictated  his 
Belections.    The  majority  are  Conservatives ;  but  Liberals 
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and  Roman  Catholics,  speaking  by  comparison  with  other 
liits.  obtained  their  fair  proportion.  Amongst  the  Conser- 
vatives on  the  list  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
now  at  the  Bar ;  and  amongst  the  lyiberal  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  are  names  which  the  public  will  at  once 
recognise  as  those  of  eminent  and  most  successful  men.  Yet 
ttiose  are  names  upon  which  a  stigma  has  been  cast  by  the 
orgui  of  Chancellor  Napier ! 

in  simple  truth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  list 
more  completelv  free  from  '  political  partisanship,  or  per- 
wnal  and  family  nepotism,'  or  one  in  which  there  was  a 
more  careful  consideration  for  '  real  merit,  irrespective  of 
party  or  politics.' 

However,  as  the  organ  of  Chancellor  Napier  lias  forced 
ufion  us  the  duty  of  comparison,  we  shall  again  turn  to 
Thm's  Director^/,  for  lists  of  Queen's  Counsel  noniinatcd 
bj  two  conservative  Chancellors — Mr.  Blackburne  and 
Mr.  Napier.  In  1852,  Chancellor  Blackburne  called  the 
f  'llowing  sixteen  ffentlemeu  to  the  Inner  Bar,  all  iti  ono 
I'Stch.  A  single  date,  November  9,  l^b'Z,  will,  therefore, 
aniwer  the  entire  : — 

0.  W.  Creighton,  Henry  West, 
Hans  H.  Hamilton,              Robert  Longfield, 
Mlin  Molyneux,                 Sterne  Bali  Miller, 
Edffiond  Hayes.                  W.  W.  Brereton, 
Bartholomew  Lloyd,  LL.D.,    Hamilton  Smythc, 
|f- J.  Berkeley,                    James  Robinson, 

1.  Lefroy,  jun.,  Patrick  lilake, 

John  11.  Otway,  Sir  Colman  M.  O'Loghlcn. 

We  have  no  intention  of  offering  a  single  remark  upon 
wy  individual  name  in  this  list,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
*iiotild  make  any  invidious  objection.  Most  of  the  names 
are  those  of  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Bar  ;  but, 
M  a  whole,  it  certainlv  is  not  more  free  from  the  unworthy 
imputation  of  the  Dally  Express  than  the  appointments  of 
Cliancellor  Brady.  We  shall  not  go  further  ;  for  we  would 
not  select  any  individual  name  for  commentary. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  list  of  Queen's  Counsel  just 
'^alk-d  by  Chancellor  Napier,  twelve  all  in  one  batch  : — 
jl'  bert  R.  Warren.  W  illiam  C.  Dobb^  M.P., 

•Ttomas  Rice  llenn,  Edwani  I'euncfathcr, 
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Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  Charles  Andrews, 

Edward  Sullivan,  Charles  Kelly, 

Alexander  l^orman,  Kdward  Uiurooghs, 

William  C.  llendcrsou,  Henry  Ormsby. 

Neither  shall  we  offer  any  individual  comment  on  this 
list.    We  shall  not  imitate  the  evil  we  condemn  on  the  pan 
of  a  contemporary  journal.    Rut,  with  all  respect  forth< 
gentlemen  in  the  preceding  list,  and  allowing  that  sctctiI 
of  them  are  rising  men  in  good  business,  we  say  unhesits- 
tingly,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  sound  opinion  of  the 
Irish  13ar  will  go  with  us,  that  this  list  of  Chancellor  NajticT. 
as  a  whole,  cannot  stand  comparison  with  the  lists  we  haTe 
given  of  the  appointments  of  Chancellor  Brady.   We  nwd 
scarcely  say  that  the  list  of  the  present  Chancellor  pre?«i'i 
characteristics  quite  peculiar  to  it«elf ;  for,  in  the  main,  it 
is  very  exclusive  and  partisan.    Most  of  the  name*  arepiv 
fessionally  unobjectionable,  and  some  are  rising  and  ^o^ 
ces.sful  men  ;  but  in  others  the  Napier  list,  as  every  n»»n 
acquainted  with  the  Bar  must  know,  is  really  open  lo  the 
charge  made  by  the  Napier  organ,  on  the  ground  of  'poli- 
tical partisanship,  or  personal  and  family  nepotism.*  IIk 
'  Family  Party  are  duly  considered  ;  and  the  list  is  iIn 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  including  '  real  merit,  i^^ 
spective  of  party  or  politics     for  members  of  the  Btr  on 
the  respective  Circuits  are  passed  over — we  need  only 
mention  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Mr.  T.  K.  Lowry.andMr. 
James   Keman,   on   the   North-East ;    Mr.  Dominifk 
M'Causland,  on  the  North-West ;  Mr.  T.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Lawles*  on  the  I^einster ;  Mr.  W.  Sidney,  on 
Conuaught ;  and  Mr.  C.  Barry,  on  the  Munater  C'ircoil,* 
names  that  the  profession  and  the  public  will  at  once  reeaf- 
niae  as  much  better  qualiiied  lor  the  Inner  Bar  than  tcm^ 
the  names  included  in  tlie  list  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ntpiw. 

We  learn  from  Saunders's  Nvrcs- Letter  of  tliis  morning 
that  silk  gowns  were  offered  lo  Mr.  Charles  Shaw,  of  ti* 
Leinster  Circuit,  and  Mr.  William  Exham,  of  the  Mawttr 
Circuit,  but  that  both  declined.  We  commend  their  g(»>i 
taste  and  judgment  in  waiting  for  a  future  opportunity  »b  u 
their  legitimate  claims  can  be  recogniseo,  iu  a  moit 
free  from  political  partisanship,  and  in  which  '  real  ment' 
alonr  shall  be  the  tcj^t. 
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As  reprards  the  lists  we  have  given,  the  reBulte  iiinj  thus 
he  stated  : — 

Mr.  Brady  nominated  twenty-nine  Queen's  Counsel  in 
tliFtm  and  a-half  years. 

Mr.  Blackbunie  nominated  sixteen  in  ten  months. 

Mr.  ^'apier  nominated  twelve  in  lees  than  three  months, 
SDil  two  others  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  honor  !  His 
Lopdfihij)  sent  it  a-begging  amongst  the  Tory  Bar. 

Ol"  the  twenty-nine  nominated  by  Mr.  Brady  there  were — 

Liberals  . .  . .  . .  13 

Conservatives      . .  . .  . .  16 

The  Daili/  Express  has  also  forced  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  particularising  religion.  Of  Mr.  Brady's  appointments 
there  were — members  of  the  I'lstablished  Churcii  and  Dis- 
senters, 20 ;  Koman  Catholics,  9. 

In  Mr.  Napier's  list  all  but  one,  or  two  at  most,  are 
Conservatives.  One  Roman  Catholic — a  man  of  liigh  pro- 
fessional position,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  has  been  put  in,  for 
two  reasons — first,  to  counteract  the  manifest  '  family  nepo- 
tism and  political  partisanship'  in  some  names,  to  which 
we  have  referred  ;  and  seconaly,  by  the  admission  of  a 
sinple  Catholic,  to  delude  the  Catholic  public  into  the  notion 
that  the  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  is  not  extended  to  honor- 
ary distinctions  at  the  Bar  as  well  as  to  all  official  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  departments." 

That  Chancellor  Brady  appointed  his  sons  and  relatives 
to  certain  ottices  in  his  patronage  no  one  will  deny  ; 
but  be  acted  in  this  case  as  all  Chancellors  in  England  and 
Ireland  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard.  And  surely  the  men 
appointed  by  Chancellor  Brady  were  as  competent,  at  least 
an  competent,  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  their  offices  faith- 
fully and  honestly  to  the  crovm  and  to  the  suitor  as  the 
Praise  God  BareBones  members  of  the  Oratorical  f?ociety, 
and  other  serious,  but  Orange  flavored,  individuals  with 
whom  Chancellor  Napier  has,  with  such  indecent  precipi- 
tation, crammed  his  court. 

lint  what  can  be  thought  of  this  man  who  has  been  so 
touiiant  a  talker  about  the  dignity  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  profession.  He  knows  that  the  silk  gown 
i»  the  legitimate  ambition  of  every  lawyer  ;  he  knows  that 
from  the  hour  when,  with  weary  feet  and  longing  heart,  the 
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junior  begins  to  wear  oat  the  Hags  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  to  that  hour  when  he  has  worked  his  way  to  a  lead 
amongst  the  Outer  Bar,  thf  obtainingthesilk  guwn,  by  merit, 
honest  merit,  is  the  dearej't  wish  of  erery  man  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Barrister.  iS'o  man  knows  this  better  tliaa 
Chancellor  Napier,  and  yet  the  tirst  aot  of  his  Chancellor- 
ehip  is  a  call  to  the  Inner  Bur  uf  a  mob.  Surely  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  men  of  altilit  v  or  standing  were  amongst 
this  "  ruck"cannot  saveJosoph  Napier  from  the  imputation  of 
Laving  done,  for  faction  and  party,  more  to  degrade  the 
Bar,  to  le:<sen  the  value  of  the  honor  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  rank  of  Queen's  Coun>el,  than  any  man  who  ever  held 
the  Seals  in  Ireland.  Truly  the  public  may  now  exchiirn 
with  Samuel  Lover, — 

"  Of  modern  Quec-n's  Cuunsel  this  truth  maj  be  said. 
They  have  silk  on  the  back,  but  stuff  in  the  nead." 

It  waa  not  thus  that  Plunket  acted.    He  had  resolvoil  to 
call  two  gentlemen  of  undoubted  ability  to  the  Inner  Bar; 
it  was  pressed  upon  him,  urged  with  force  from  powerful  qua^ 
ters,  that  he  should  call  otliers  of  whom  he  did  not  approve, 
whose  learning  and  standing  at  the  Bar  he  did  not  couiidcr 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  call ;  and  Plunket  who  bad 
in  other  times  defied  the  minister  in  defending  Iiiih  inde- 
pendence, refused  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  last  remaining 
monument  of  her  glory,  the  Bar.  ife  would,  he  paid,  if  the 
Castle  insisted  on  this  molibish  call,  refuse  to  call  any.  He 
would  have  "  la  noblesse  tla  la  robe''  or  nothing ;  he  would 
have  the  Bur,  being  Chancellor,  as  it  was  when  he  was 
Barrister, — when  men  were  jiroud  of  their  profession  ;  wliea 
it  was,  as  Sir  William  Jones  wrote,  '*  the  only  road  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  connlry,"  when  the  gown  of  the 
lawyer  was  as  honorable  as  the  ribbon  of  the  peer,  wLen 
the  profession  of  the  Irish  Barrister  was,  as  D*Au^^^<scaa 
said  of  that  of  the  Advocate  in  France — "nobility  without 
title,  rank  without  birth,  and  riches  without  an  o*t.ite. ' 

But  Joseph  Isapicr  is  not  I'lunket ;  he  is  beset  by  greedy 
partizans ;  he  is  said  to  be  Imt  the  puppet  of  hb  blustering 
relative,  the  Attorney-General,  who  cares  as  little  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Bar,  a-^  he  cares  for  common  sense  or  reason, 
when,  in  his  wind-bog  speeohes  on  Ireland,  he  murder* 
facts  and  mangles  truth.  These  are  the  men  whose  Uter- 
ary  Swiss  slaii  l<r  the  official  cliararter  of  Chancellor  Brady, 
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erery  year  of  whose  public  and  private  life  was  marked  i)y 
imU  that  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard  of  bis  fel- 
low citizens ;  who  knew  nothing  of  factions,  who  considered 
not  what  might  be  the  religion  or  the  politics  of  the  man 
to  be  appinted,  but  only,  and  merely  his  fitness  ;  who 
never  endeavoured  to  mobilize  the  Inner  Uar,  anil  who  will 
be  rcmeuiliored  as  a  good  lawyer,  as  an  able  judge,  as  an 
\i(<am  Irishman,  long  after  Joseph  Napier  and  James 
WLitt-side  shall  have  parsed  from  pensioned  oblivion 
to  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  Or  should  their  mem- 
wies  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  Courts,  lawyoi-s  who 
ire  now  young,  can  tell  in  alter  years,  how  James  Whitc- 
Hde  and  Josepli  Napier,  who,  when  out  of  office,  were  al- 
»su  prating  of  political  virtue,  who  then  6oare«l  above  all 
otIjVra  in  talk,  yet  when  in  office,  sunk  below  all  others  in 
<i«^'i :  who  out  of  office,  floated  away,  cloudward,  upon  the 
of  declamation,  and  sunk  down  grovelling,  when  in 
ofice,  battening  upon  tlie  very  corruption  of  a  decaying 
hc'im. 

Wiiilal  writing,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  of  the 
ini«ent  nepotism  displayed  in  the  shameless  appointments 

by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General,  I  had 
Q'jt  before  me  the  following  paragraph  from  a  I^ondon  corre- 
•p'-'fiJent.  which  shows  the  appointments  to  be  still  more 
S'*nng  in  all  those  particulars  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
^  contempt.  He  writes : — "  According  to  the  statements 
"f  the  Iriab  place-hunters  (who  arc  now  as  plenty  as  black- 
^eain  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about 
piblic  offices  here),  two  other  Judges  are  likely  to  avail 
•Iwiuielves  of  their  great  age,  and  right  of  superannuation, 
^  retire,  causing  vacancies  in  tlie  Queen's  Bench  and 
"'■l«^aer.  Mr.  Whiteside,  it  is  said,  has  made  up  his 
Jii-i'l  not  to  accept  a  puisne  judgeship,  as  his  ambition  is 
*-*wted  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  These 
Wp*cied  vacancies  would  cause  several  changes  and  promo- 
^■11*,  in  which  both  the  present  Attorney-General  and  the 
*jicitor,  Mr.  liaves,  would  be  benched.    A  grand  object 

the  Xapicr- Whiteside  division  is  to  force  up  Mr.  James 
*  '  laiou,  the  present  law  ad\'i8er,  into  the  Attomcy-Gene- 

ip.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  field, 
*•  -"rijulering  themselves  far  better  qualified  to  become 

Uffiocra  of  the  Crown  ;  and  some  of  them  have  consi- 
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derable  interest  amongst  the  Parliamentary  sapporten  of 
Government ;  but  Mr.  George,  late  member  for  Wexford 
county,  and  Mr.  Miller,  member  for  Armagh,  seem  to  hold 
the  best  position  in  the  ninning — that  la  to  rev  if  the 
Napier-Whiteside  party  fiiil  in  getting  np  Mr.  Hobiuson 
into  the  Attorney-Generalship.  If  what  is  designated  the 
'  Family  Party*  succeed,  either  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  George 
wonld  have  a  fair  chance  of  the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

"  Bnt  other  arrangements,  connected  with  the  wholc'.'ile 
and  reckless  jobbing  said  to  l>e  in  preparation,  are  hnii'.eJ 
here.  It  is .  aid  that  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Yelverton  O'Keeffe, 
Registers  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  are  to  retire- 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  brother  of  the  Law  Adviser,  and  i 
cousin  of  the  Lord  Chan<  (^llor  and  the  Attorney-General, 
who  had  been  a  solicitor  of  some  eminence  before  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Express  government  organ,  is  to 
obtain  one  of  those  Regipferships,  with  £1,200  a-year;  bnt 
there  are  other  candidates,  some  of  whom,  includinc:  sn 
Irish  Queen's  Counsel,  are  pres3ii}g  their  claims  here  with 
remarkable  energy  and  apparent  success." 

I  see  one  friend  of  the  family  connected  with  tk« 
Daily  Express  is  not  mentioned  here.  What  is  to  become  of 
Mr.  Porter  of  that  office  ;  his  ability  as  a  cash-keeper  was 
fully  proved  in  the  employment  of  the  "  Tmslees  for  Better- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  why  not  prevail  on 
Starkc}'  to  retire,  and  put  Porter  in  for  the  Accountant- 
Generalship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Robinson,  attorney  and  newspaper  proprietor,  oris 
some  will  have  it,  the  partner  of  his  relatives,  the  Chanoel'or 
and  Attorney-General,  is  provided  fbr;  William  Dwyer 
Ferguson,  who  was  act-of-parliament  grinder  for  "  tie 
Brummagem,"  as  Cobbet  would  call  him,  law  reformer,  the 
Attorney-General,  is  secure,  and  Mr.  James  Robinson,  hcxnz 
Castle  Adviser,  is,  should  all  be  made  safe  by  the  shclnnj 
of  Baron  Pennefather,  and  the  peerage  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
certain  of  a  good  thing. 

But  what  claims  has  Mr.  James  Robinson,  extra  the  ftct 
that  he  is  the  Attomey-Qenerars  relative,  and  brother  of 
Daily  Express  Robinson  ?  I  know  of  none.  He  was  io 
fair  business,  on  Circuit,  and  was  chiefly  known  in  Dublin 
as  having  evinced  the  grasping,  grabbing  spirit  of  the 
whole  family,  by  throwing  np  his  prosecutorsnip,  becan* 
Justice  Keogh,  when  Attorney -General,  required  him  to 
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attend  to  crown  ca«ef  alone,  and  for  which  he  waa  very 

well  paid. 

ThuB  the  whole  family  are  provided  for,  or  soon  will  be 
comfortably  quartered  wpon  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
With  a  p^eneroeity,  and  a  family  affection  which  would  l)C 
quite  touching,  were  they  not  exercised  at  the  co.st  of  the 
pnblic,  and  in  a  manner  reminding  U8  of  that  patriot  who 
"built  this  bridge  at  the  expense  of  the  county,"  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  have  proved  how  true 
wftg  that  thought  expressed  in  the  old  Iloman  proverb, 
"  Ex  alieoo  t^rgore  lata  secanlur." 

To  be  sure  there  waa  one  appointment  out  of  (lie  family, 
thst  of  Mr.  brereton,  to  the  Aesi«»tant  Barristerehip  of  the 
County  Kerry  ;  and  if  the  appointment  is  to  he  considered 
>j one  representing  the  learning, the  ability,  and  the  polished 
elegance  of  the  great  Con.<ervative  Bar  of  Ireland,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  it,  not  being  a  member  of  that 
My  ;  and  I  presume  anything  was  considered  good  enough 
for  the  county  of  lakes  and  mountains.  Ik^sides,  this  ap- 
pointment winds  up  fitly  that  list  of  nominations,  evincing 
nothing  but  "  political  partizanship,  or  personal  and  family 
Dfpotism  ;"  and  which  does  not  include,  in  any  case,  "  real 
merit,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics." 

Sorely  it  is  a  fit  ending  to  a  roll  of  appointments,  proving 
that  what  was  once  the  great  Conservative  party  in  Ireland 
baa  dwindled  into  a  talentless,  place-grasping,  wretched 
rump  of  the  old  Orange  faction.    Knowing  how  uncertain, 
fven  in  its  briefViees,  must  be  their  posseBsion  of  office, 
Meing  that  the  Cabinet  exists  but  on  snfferance,  and  through 
the  temporary  disorganization  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
swing  that  higher  adventures  m  England  are  throwing  ofT 
all  reserve  in  taking,  or  making  appointments,  the  lesser 
adventurers  here  in  Ireland  are  becoming  equally  bold, 
equally  shameless,  and  equally  greedy  in  making,  taking, 
and  accepting  place.     Fitness,  merit,  propriety  ol  selec- 
tion are  all  forgotton,  and  we  live  in  the  epoch  of  the 
iMnciad  of  the  Irish  Bar,  in  an  age  of  "  brazen,  brainless" 
wpotism,  the  era  of  Napier  and  Whiteside. — Alas  poor 
Conik-rvative  Bar  !  what  has  it  come  to  ?    To  a  Zenith  in 
Whiteside — a  Nadir  in  Brcreton! 

Wore  it  not  for  the  peril  to  the  Bar.  I  should  be  glad 
that  these  men  have  come  into  office.  We  shall  now  hear 
no  more  of  the  grand  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  we 
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slidll  licar  no  more  of  Whig  corruption.    Compare  the 
Wliig  appointments  with  those  of  Blackbume  and  Napier, 
end  who  can  deny  that  bigotry  and  faction  were,  in 
these  instances,  much  more  frequently  than  litness,  the 
sources  of  the  call  to  the  Inner  Bar.    All  men  now  know 
that  in  genius,  in  learning,  and  in  powers  of  advocacy,  the 
Liberal  Bar  is  richer  tlian  the  Conservative,  and  it£  mem- 
bers having,  in  most  cases,  neither  relatives  nor  friends 
upon  the  Bench,  obtain  the  honors  of  the  profession  by 
work,  by  proved  ability,  and  by  stern  self-reliance ;  not  bj 
nepotism,  or  through  a  brazen,  dishonest,  iiactioui  par- 
tizansbip. 

When  I  look  back  now,  upon  the  eventa  of  the  past  six 
months,  it  astounds  me  to  remember  how  absurdly  peo- 
ple used  to  talk  about  the  Conservative  Bar,  IIow  its  re- 
putation has  dwindled  away  to  nothing — to  James  ^Yhite- 
fiide  and  Joseph  Napier ! 

Oh  I  Dogberry,  Oh  I  Ver^s,  Oh  !  Bridlegoose,  Oh! 
Goatsnose,  Oh  I  Midas,  (of  Kane  O'Hara).  Oh  1  Justice 
Shallow,  Oh!  all  yo  spirits  of  Judges,  who  have  "set 
tlie  table  in  a  roar,"  ye  gather  around  me  a.-*  I  writ*, 
and  lo !  ye  fade  away,  resolving  yourselves  into  the  em- 
bodiment of  Joseph  Napier  and  James  W^hiteside— and  as 
tlie  Chancellor  stands  before  me, — 

"  Mr.  Napier, 

W^ith  his  hand  on  his  ear;" 
as  the  Attorney-General  sways,  and  rocks,  and  mouths  and 
shouts,  as  is  his  custom,  I  cry,  in  terror  and  admiration 
of  Goethe's  "  prophetic  soul," 

"Das  UNBESCnRBIBLICHB 
HiBB  I8T  OETHAN  !" 

At  last  the  indescrioablb  is  realized. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly, 

An  Appbbnticb  o»  the  Law. 
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d  Letter  from  Mri.  B.  ff'.,  Richmond,  to  the  Editor,  oh  tome 
very  important  matter*. 

•     Rickmond,  June  8,  1858. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  thought  ray  Bwond  letter  to  you  would  have  been  my 
but  as  you  think  it  important  to  the  cauge  just  now 
tinder  consideration,  that  I  should  write  what  I  had  dotniled 
to  yi'U  vira  voce,  I  submit.  You  have  the  right  to  jruide 
in  this  matter.  Your  efforts  have  gained  nearl}'  all  the 
friends  who  have  helped,  or  arc  about  to  help,  tlie  poor 
reformed  prisoners  in  this  country.  Wherever  the  Irish 
Qcartbrly  is  read,  there,  the  pleading  in  favour  of  the 
penitent,  and  the  neglected,  hougelesa  child,  has  excited  in 
some  kind  heart,  hitherto  indifTerent  (because  ignorant  or 
Iwedless),  an  impulse  to  aid,  and  make  amends  for  past 
neglect  by  active  sympathy  with  those,  now  enlisted  by 
your  exertions  for  tne  coming  struggle. 

llere  then  are  my  facts  : — 

You  remember  my  telling  you  of  my  anxiety  to  place 
thi*  kst  of  our  five  reformatory  girls  ;  how  she  was  become 
B  heavy  charge  to  us,  after  the  other  interns  had  been 
placed,  her  circumstances  being  more  ditlicult  to  conf|uer 
than  the  other  girls,  as  she  had  not  passed  througli  Golden 
Bridge  Reformatory,  but  came  to  us  from  Cork  priHon. 
.\a  excellent  place  had  been  offered  to  her,  but  on  condition 
that  I  ehoula  call,  and  express  personally  what  I  had 
already  written  in  her  discharge.  I  feareii  to  visit  as  I 
bew  I  should  be  cateclufo<J  as  to  her  previous  places  of 
»bodc,  and,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  decline. 

However,  thank  God,  we  still  held  on,  giving  her  snffi- 
cient  to  pay  for  her  support  weekly,  hoping  for  providential 
help  from  Bome  quarter.  Affairs  were  in  this  condition 
when,  one  day,  she  came  to  see  me,  and  said  fjuite  suddenly, 
"  0  ma'am,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  ! '  Ahc  looked 
•0  embarrassed  and  agitated,  and  fixed  hor  eyes  on  me  in 
■•uch  a  supplicating  manner  that  I  feared  she  had  got  into 
Mmc  scrape,  and  1  said,  "  What  is  the  matter,  child?  tell 
ine  now  at  once  !"    "  Why,  ma'am,  I  want  you  to  give  roe 
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Icnvc  to  got  inarrii'd !"  1  was  confoumKnl.  for  tlio  fear  of 
such  a  possibility  for  one  of  ourpf)or  prls  hud  often  haunted 
Die,  for  of  course  the  difficulty  would  then  really  commence. 
Concealing  iny  anxiety,  I  paid  of  course  she  knew  how 
jtloased  I  should  fool  at  having  her  happily  settled  iu  a 
hoiuo  of  her  own.  and  I  then  asked  how  it  came  to  pass — 
who  it  was  that  wished  to  marry  her.    She  answered  that 

it  was  N  ,  brother  to  one  of  our  Industrial  children, 

wlio  had  taken  a  "  liking  to  her  way  of  gt>ing  on,"  and  wai 
coming  to  sec  me  to  ask  my  leave,  as  8usan  had  accepted 
liim  on  the  condition  that  I  should  consent.  I  at  once 
asked  if  she  had  told  him  her  previous  history.  "  No." 
"  \Vell  then,  my  poor  child,  he  must  be  made  aware  of  it 
without  further  delay  !"  I  felt  for  the  jwor  girl,  but  I  had 
but  one  way  to  act,  so  nf>er  a  long  talk  she  consented  that 
I  should  tell  him  when  he  came  in  the  evening  as 
agreed.  Hero  waa  a  painful  task.  lie  was  waiting  for 
her  all  thi.-?  tintc  outside  my  door.  "  0  ma'am,  how  will  1 
ever  look  in  his  face  again  ?"  I  comforted  her  as  well  ai?  I 
could,  persuaded  her  it  was  better  he  should  give  her  up, 
than  lose  faith  and  trust  &{\er  marriage.  She  let>  me  thcu, 
she  said,  with  a  load  of!  her  heart. 

In  the  evening  came  the  "  boy."  He  began  by  detailing 
to  me  all  the  virtues  he  discovered  in  Susan.  How  gcxid 
and  industrious  she  was,  always  steady  and  quiet,  no  tu^tc 
for  gadding  or  "  coshnTinf;"  like  the  women  of  Mud  Island. 
How  she  was  able  to  earn  her  bread  (she  had  made  a  gown 
for  his  sister,  and  was  sometimes  engageil  out  of  the  school 
for  a  day's  work  in  the  neighbourhood) ;  iu  fine  he  wished 
to  marry  her.  and  he  hoped  to  make  her  a  g<x)d  husband. 
i\nd  then  he  dilated  on  all  Ms  oirn  virtues.  How  he  worked 
always  with  his  father,  never  anking  a  penny  from  him, 
giving  him  his  earnings,  and  only  accepting,  in  return. 
Ibod  and  clothes.  How  he  was  a  country  boy,  and  niived 
with  none  of  the  people  about  Mud  Island.  How  it  was 
now  time  for  him  to  settle  and  do  for  himself,  and  much 
more  that  would  be  too  long  to  write.  Well,  it  was  now 
my  turn.  I  began  by  putting  fear  into  his  yery  heart, 
w&on  I  asked  him  did  lie  know  what  Susan  had  been  before 
I  took  her  into  my  institution  t  How  he  changed,  and 
how  troubled  and  frightened  his  countenance  became.'  I 
watched  him  anxiously,  while  I  prepared  him  to  hear,  what 
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I  fell  would  be  the  won't  fo  him  ;  ami  then,  havinjr  pleilfrod 
hiin  to  keep  lier  spcret,  I  uritoliled  my  talo  ns  prentiy  u.i  1 
Could;  al^er  which  1  insiisted  on  liis'considerinpr  himself 
pertbctly  free,  and  hejrpred  he  would  take  time  to  think  over 
the  matter.  His  first  words  were,  "  0  ma'am,  why  did 
you  tell  me!"'  Then,  afk-r  I  had  explained  all  the  truih- 
fulnessand  trnst  requiretl  between  hu^lmjid  and  wife, "  well." 
faid  he,  *'  I  believe  yoii  are  rijrht,  sure  yon  have  experience 
on  the  matter  ;  ma'am  you  have  an  "honest  mind."  His 
next  qnestion  was,  "  Does  any  hnlx  know  flii?  l)iit  you  ?" 
I  had  to  say  "  Yes."  "  Does  niy  father  know  it  r  No." 
"  Does  your  servant?"  (t«he  had  been  in  the  Industrial  insti- 
(ation).  "  No,"  I  felt  the  ground  was  giving  way.  and 
♦hen  1  desired  he  would  go  home,  and  come  to  me  iii  three 
'lays'  time,  but  until  then  he  should  not  speak  to  Susan 
Bfter  now  leaving  my  door  with  her  (as  it  seems  she  had 
cunducted  him  to  my  house). 

The  third  evening  he  came  to  me  in  my  garden — "  Well, 
what  have  you  decided  ?"  he  srniled  and  said,  '*  I  don't  core 
on«.'^  tig  about  what  happened!  iSusan  is  a  good  girl,  and 
if  G'j'l  gives  us  a  family  she  will  rear  her  children  well  on 
8'*couiit  of  all  she  has  gone  through  !" 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  felt.  He  then  spoke 
to  me  of  her  sister  (who  had  been  impnsone<l  on  account  of 
coucealing  the  money  f^usan  had  stolen).  praisr.Mi  her,  and 
^aiil  ?he  should  always  lind  a  home  with  him  whenever  slie 
lett  jenrice.    Then  he  talked  over  the  future  plans,  and  I 

announceil  to  him  that  Mrs.  A  and  1  had  decided  on 

driving  f«usan  a  present  of  a  manf/lc.  What  a  seftlen)ent ! 
1  wish  yon  saw  the  joy  the  said  mangle  has  chusetl.  Then 
ffchad  a  long  talk  of  how  the  father  was  to  be  told,  as  I 
f'?ared  much  he  would  not  be  pleased  at  the  notion  of  losing 
the  son's  earnings.  However,  the  bridegrootu  elect  could 
f^no  dithculty  ;  he  was  sure  lii.s  father  wonhl  be  kind  and 
finable.  After  school  the  next  day,  I  jeepoil  into 
•^iifan's  room,  to  see  how  she  was  going  on.  1  was  -truck 
by  the  exprr'ssion  of  her  countenance,  she  had  become 
^ally  handsome,  so  much  hope  d.wning,  and  such  a  load 

taken  uff  her  heart,  for  N  says  he  will  love  and  protect 

her,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  cares  little  even  if 
her  s<>crt;l  should  come  to  light. 

She  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into 
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tears.  "  How  cua  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  liavo  dune 
for  nie,"  autl  she  6obl>ed  as  if  in  ri  al  sorrow.  "  But  6u»an, 
why  such  tears,  surely  you  should  I'eel  very  happy  now." 
"  llut.  ma'aui,  am  1  not  going  to  leave  you,  \i\s  be«t 
friend?''  1  felt  indeed  touched,  to  think  of  the  poor  girl 
giving  me  a  tliought  under  such  circumstances.  How  deep 
are  the  feelings  of  our  poor,  and  how  lar  short  do  we,  pros- 
perous ones,  fall  of  their  real  refinement  of  heart !  I  mu«t 
not  fill  your  pages  with  the  "  second  volume"  of  my  tale, 
for  true  to  romance  life  (though  mine  is  literally  written  a» 
it  occurred),  a  cloud  came  on.  The  father  objected — the 
eon  sulked,  and  when  he  came  to  complain  of  all  his  fauxily 
to  me,  he  listened  to  my  suggestion  of  throwing  himself  on 
his  mother's  heart.  Of  course  she  responded  and  all  wm 
brought  to  joy  again  ;  she  called  to  the  school  to  bless  her 
future  daughter,  and  the  young  couple  were  marrietl  last 
Thursday. 

Now  need  I  add  one  word  more  ?  Surely  this  little  story 
is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  tlie  advantage*  of 
Extern  Industrial  Schools  attached  to  Reformatories  or 
Union  Workhouses.  Are  they  not  more  simple,  and  more 
productive  of  good  than  the  lluUowav  system  of  **  £mi- 
ffration,  a  resource  in  all  imaginable  difficulties."  Of 
course  there  will  be  many  cases  where  it  will  be  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  Ireland,  but  1  camiot  at 
all  understand  why  emigration  should  be  held  forth  as  the 
great  boon  to  the  reformed  prisoner.  If  the  reformation  be 
sincere  and  complete,  why  should  wo  send  away  useful 
subjects.  Half  the  money  spent  on  the  journey  and  troua- 
aeau  wouM  give  comfort  and  prosperity  to  many,  wliile 
settling  them  once  more  in  respectable,  though  struggling 
positions.  If  the  relbrm  has  not  been  sincere,  why  then 
give  money  to  send  them  away.  Let  them  be  watched 
and  made  honest,  at  least  secured  at  once,  and  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  public  service  by  some  prescribal  and 
useful  labour.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  subject  be  serionslv 
considered,  that  means  may  not  be  found  to  classify  such 
prisoners,  so  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  treutmeut  presumed 
to  bo  necessary  (tliough  apparently  so  very  indulgent)  lor 
those  who  have  injured  society. 

Being  a  woman,  and  consequently  bv  the  fact  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  private  judgment  on  a  subject  to  important,  I 
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must  not  permit  myself  to  pronounce  on  this  oft  discuBsed 
matter,  yet  I  cannot  conceal  how  often  I  have  asked  myself 
llie  question — \\  hat  gives  the  right  of  prisoners  to  the 
moet  nutritious  food  and  the  greatest  care  of  their  comfort 
and  well-being  morally  and  physically,  as  compared  to  the 
claims  of  the  honest  and  innocent  poor  in  the  unions  ? 

Why  do  I  read  so  otlen  the  recommendations  of  the 
biimaue  and  even  worldly-minded,  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  its  fullest 
enjoyment?    While  again  obliged  to  remark  in  daily  ac- 
counts of  meetings  of  guardians  discussions — and  recrimi- 
natioDs  and  attacKs — even  accusations  of  too  much  indul- 
pence,  whenever  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  the  pauper 
more  than  will  preserve  life  in  sufficient  vigour  to  prevent 
tlio  necessity  ol"  an  entrance  into  hospital  where  the  food 
should  be  given  more  abundantly.    Of  coarse,  I  snpposc, 
this  is  right  and  necessary,  or  it  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
so  many  benevolent  and  good  heads  and  hearts.    I  give  up 
the  point  as  a  political-ecouomy-mystery  far  beyond  uiy 
comprehension — thankful  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe 
it,  and  hopeful  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  not 
exist.    But  having  the  opportimity,  I  should  deem  my.self 
culpable  if  I  did  not  add  my  pleaaing  to  all  and  each  of 
those  who  have  become  aware  of  the  frightful  fate  destined 
for  our  young  girls  in  the  anions,  and  cry  aloud  for  simie 
help — eome  change  in  this  dreadful  training  to  immorality 
and  wretchedness  which  the  present  system  has  been  de- 
clared to  engender.    I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  a  woman  could  not  treat  it  calmly,  the  wrong  to 
W  sex  is  too  deep  for  utterance.    It  is  inconceivable  that 
snch  a  state  of  things  should  exist  under  a  queen,  whoso 
character  of  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  is  so  justly  a  sub- 
of  her  people's  pride.    She  does  not  know  how  her 
poor  girls  are  neglected,  corrupted,  and  that  under  the  roof 
to  falsely  called  a  refuge  prorided  for  helpless  misery. 

Bnt  to  turn  to  another  side — another  picture.  I  have 
copied  for  you  from  Julia  Kavanagh's  Women  of  Christianity 
a  short  history.  Iler  book  is  one  which  no  lady  who  can 
afford  herself  any  ordinary  luxury,  should  be  without  pur- 
cha«ing  for  her  private  study.  It  will  be  found  interesting 
to  all,  to  the  saint,  or  the  worldling,  or  the  heroine.  TIjb 
life  now  jircscnted  suggests  so  njuch  that  is  important  to 
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the  dubjcct  now  under  consideration  that  its  value  alune 
will  give  some  idea  of  thr  appreciation  the  book  de.>>erTes. 
It  id  iull  of  suggcdtions  to  the  thinker,  and  above  all  to  the 
doer. 

It  appears  to  ine  to  solve  many  (juestions  or  rather  dif- 
ficulties— Rosa  Go  von  a  should  b<!  the  model,  if  not  the 
patron  saint  of  Industrial  iScbooIs.  * 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

E.  ir. 

P.  8. — E.  W.  haa  received  so  much  indulgence  from  the 
reviewers  of  the  Quarterly,  that  she  liopos  thev  will  not 
attribute  it  to  vain  presumption  in  barging  that  if  any 
notice  be  nmde  of  thii  letter,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
allusion  be  matle  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  "  happy  pair." 
as  the  newspapers  circulate  even  in  Mud  Island,  and  i(  m 
best  not  to  sot  gossips  guessing. 

*  On  the  northern  side  of  the  LiKoritn  Appcnines,  in  thv  bum 
forinoil  by  the  Upi)er  Taiiaro,  extends  the  district  of  Mon'lovi.  • 

f>rovince  of  the  Sardinian  state:).  Surrounded  b_v  a  fertile  tract  of 
and,  rich  in  corn,  vines,  mulberrj  trees,  and  catrle,  rises  the  rhkf 
town,  Mondovi.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  Ellero,  parti; 
on  a  hill  Mhieh  rises  above  the  river.  It  cait  boa^t  of  a  strung  c«>tl«. 
several  churches  aixl  convents,  a  xcminarv,  a  cullege,  various  manu- 
factories, and  some  fifteen  thousand  inhaf)itants. 

In  this  i|uiet  place  there  lived,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  • 
young  orphan  girl,  of  the  name  of  Rosa  Oovona.  She  excelU-d  >■ 
needlework,  her  only  means  of  support ;  she  never  cared  for  pleasure, 
and  thought  nut  of  marriage  ;  grave,  mild,  and  silent,  she  li*e<l 
alone,  in  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  honor  of  womanh(Miil. 

Towards  the  year  1746,  Rosa,  being  then  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
happeneil  to  meet  a  young  girl,  an  orphan  like  herwlf,  who  was  >!«*■ 
titute,and  without  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  sight  g^ie^<^ 
her  CDinpassionnte  heart,  and  shocked  her  feminine  delicacy.  She  took 
home  the  young  stranger,  and  addressing  her  in  language  of  nripturJ 
siuijilicity,  "  Here,"  said  she,  pointing  to  her  humble  dwellinir,  "  tier* 
shaft  thou  abide  with  me  :  thou  shalt  sleep  in  my  bed;  tlioa  iSslt 
drink  from  my  cup,  and  thou  shall  live  by  the  labour  of  iliiut  o«n 
liands."  'i'his  last  clause,  comprising  independence  and  sell  respect, 
was  one  of  the  most  cherished  points  in  the  creed  of  Rosa.  I'ii'Jt*«d 
with  the  docility  and  indu.ntry  of  her  young  guest,  she  rmjeeivfil 
project  uf  a  female  association,  based  on  the  principles  I'f  laheur 
and  mutual  aid.  Kre  long  the  girl  of  Mondovi  was  surrounded  b» 
a  M>ciety  of  young  and  uuprotected  single  women,  who  dwelt  beneath 
the  same  roof,  and  laboured  diligently  for  their  livelihood. 

This  a.isdciation.  being  something  quite  novel  in  .Mondovi,  «»4 
naturally  att.iekid  ;  the  wi.te  derided  and  censured  it ;  p''**'*  i'T"" 
tatiuus  Wire  cast  on  the  morals  of   Ro->a  and  her   companions,  *»J 
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libertine  ^outig  men  followed  and  insulted  them  whenever  the;  left 
thi'ir  home.  Their  prudent  »ilence,  and,  above  all,  their  blameless 
life,  at  lenetb  prevailed  over  calumnjr  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to 
lire  and  labour  in  peace:  nay,  more,  the  authorities  of  Mondovi, 
Miied  with  a  sudden  fit  of  official  zeal,  repaired  their  long  ni-glect 
of  to  institution  reflecting  so  much  honour  on  the  cuminunity 
vith  which  it  bad  originated,  by  offering  Rosa,  whose  abode 
had  DOW  grown  too  narrow,  a  house  in  the  plain  of  Carcassona.  This 
kbe  readily  accepted,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  seventy  young  girls. 
She  obtained  another  and  larger  house  in  the  plain  of  Brao ;  but, 
(xtrDding  her  views  with  her  means,  Rosa  no  longer  confined  the 
UlKiun  of  her  friends  to  the  common  tasks  of  needk-work  ;  the  house 
of  Brao  became  a  real  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuflV. 
Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Roba  first  took  home  the  orphan 
iri  She  might  well  have  rested  satisfied  with  what  ^he  had  done  ; 
ut,  consulting  only  her  zeal  and  anxious  wish  of  spreading  the  good 
ffltcts  of  her  system,  she  set  off  for  Turin  in  the  year  1755. 

Kosa  Govona  entered  the  capital  of  I'iedmont,  with  no  other  pri» 
twtion  than  her  own  strong  faith,  and  no  higher  recommendation 
iIau  the  two  or  three  young  giria  who  accompanied  her.  She  simply 
uplained  ht-r  project,  and  asked  for  an  a#yluni.  The  fathers  of  the 
oratory  of  Su  i'hilip  gave  her  a  few  rooms  "  for  the  love  of  God," 
and  the  military  depot  sent  her  tables  and  straw  mattresses.  Kosa 
40(1  her  companions  were  quite  satisfied,  and  establishing  themselves 
in  their  new  abode,  they  cheerfully  set  to  work. 

The  fact  In-came  known,  and  attracted  attention.  On  the  sagges- 
tico  of  his  financial  minister.  Count  of  Gregory,  Chailes  Emanuel 
ill.  assigned  Rosa  and  her  companions  a  large  building,  belonging  to 
sreligious  brotherhood  recently  suppressed.  The  house  was  soon 
filled  mith  forsaken  orphan  girls.  Ihe  king  read  and  approved  the 
judicious  rules  laid  down  by  Rosa,  and  ordered  the  factories  of  the 
eslabiishnient  to  be  organised  and  registered  by  the  magistrates  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  commercial  matters. 

From  that  time  the  Rosinas,  as  they  were  called  in  honour  of 
Ihtir  foundress,  enjoyed  the  special  patronage  of  the  Sardinian  go- 
verwnent, 

Rosa  Govona  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  favor  her  plans  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king.  Knowing  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
showing  htr  gratitude  would  be  to  continue  as  she  had  begun,  ami 
to  contribute  to  the  commercial  and  moral  prosperity  of  his  domi- 
tioD!  fbt  established  in  Turin  two  factories  ;  one  ot'  cloth  fur  the 
"fd  another  of  the  best  silks  and  ribands.  Thanks  to  her, 
"^f*  liindred  women  without  dowry,  without  any  resource  save 
their  own  UUur,  earned  an  honest  and  comforUble  livelihood,  and 
provided  in  >outh  for  the  wants  of  their  old  age.  Houses  depending 
»D  that  of  Turin  were  established  at  Novarra,  Fossano,  Savigliano. 
•  aluuo,  Chierii  and  St.  Damieu  of  Aati.  Over  the  entrance  of 
f  »trj  houie  which  she  founded,  Rosa  caused  to  be  engraved  the 
f^ri  addressed  to  her  first  guest:  "TU  MANGKUAI 

^^LLAVORO  DELLE  TUE  MANl,"  thou  shalt  live  by  the 
''•■our  of  thine  own  hands, 
oosadtvottd  twenty -one  yeart  to  the  task  of  goiiig  over  the  pro- 
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vinceA  or  Piedmont,  ■nd  fuuTKiing  Bsylums  for  the  aoprotecteJ  an<1in> 
ilustrioii»  poor  of  her  M>x  ;  until  exhausted  bj  her  laboara,  she  died  tt 
Turin.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  establish- 
ment there  ;  on  the  simple  monument  which  coTers  them  may  still 
be  read  the  following  epitaph: — "  Here  lie?  Rosa  Oorona  of  Mondnti. 
From  her  youth  she  consecrated  herself  to  Qod.  For  His  glory  she 
founded  in  her  native  place,  and  in  other  towns,  retreats  opened  to 
forsaken  girls,  so  that  they  might  serve  Ood.  She  gare  then 
excellent  regulations,  which  attach  them  to  piety  and  labour.  Sht 
entered  on  eternal  life  the  '28th  day  of  February,  of  the  year  1776, 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age.  Orateful  daughters  hare  raised  tbii 
monument  to  their  mother  and  benefactress." 

With  this  simple,  yet  touching  record  of  a  useful  and  dignified  lifft 
closes  all  that  are  told  of  Rosa  Uovona.  We  know  more  of  what  ih« 
did  than  what  she  was.  She  appears  to  us  through  her  good  works, 
thoughtful,  silent,  and  ever  doing,  a  serious  and  beneficent  apparition. 
In  aspect,  she  was  grave,  earnest,  and  resolute.  A  plain  cap,t 
white  kerchief,  a  cross  on  her  bosom,  and  a  brown  robe,  constitut«l 
the  attire  of  the  foundress  of  the  Rosiaas.  One  of  her  biographers 
calls  her  sister  Rosa  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  took  any  to«", 
or  sought  to  impose  anv  on  her  community.  The  Rosinas  are  boanJ 
by  no  tie  ;  they  can  feave  their  abode,  and  marry  if  they  «ri-«b : 
but  they  rwely  do  so.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  nnmber  of 
women  whom  circumstances  or  private  inclination  will  cause  to 
remain  unmarried.  Rosa  Oovona  was  one  of  these,  and  for  Ihffli 
she  laboured.    She  wished  to  save  them  from  vice,  idlencM,  tni 

fioverty,  to  preserve  to  them  unsullied  the  noblest  inherifanw  of 
tuman  beings,  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

According  to  an  interesting  account  published  in  Piris  a  few  (isj* 
ago.  the  Rosinas  are  still  in  a  prosperous  and  happy  state.  They 
•re  admitted  from  thirteen  to  twenty  ;  they  most  be  whollv  destitnlf, 
healthy,  active,  and  both  able  and'willing  to  work.  They  ire  pa- 
tronized by  Government,  but  labour  is  tneir  only  income,  all  work 
assiduously,  save  the  old,  who  are  supported  by  their  youngrr  cotnpM- 
ions.  The  Turin  establishment  is  the  chief  and  central  one,  the 
other  houses  still  exist,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  Boa 
Oovona  founded  at  Novarra.  It  was  closed  when  this  town  belonfffd 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  has  not  since  been  re-opetied.  To 

e reserve  the  spirit  of  the  modest  and  retired  life  which  Rosa  wished 
er  daughters  to  lead,  no  oommerctal  matters  are  transacted,  s»ve 
at  the  establishment  in  Turin,  which  govern*  the  other  houses.  Th» 
labours  of  the  Rosinas  are  varied  and  complete ;  whatfver  thfT 
manufacture,  they  do  with  their  own  hands,  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  buy  the  cocoons  in  spring,  and  perform  every  one  of  ihf 
cate  operations  which  silk  undergoes,  before  it  is  finally  woven  info 
gros.de-nap]es,  levantines,  and  ribbands.  Their  silks  are  of  the  best 
quality,  but  plain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconrenifn.-eof 
changing  their  looms  with  every  caprice  of  fashion.  Thrr  also  fshri- 
cate  linen  ;  but  only  a  limited  number  of  Rosinas  can  nndergo  tb« 
fatigue  of  weaving.  In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  silk  Mtabliso- 
nient  of  Turin,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  is  now  carried  on  it 
Chieri.    Cr»reni»ua^  bugt  aU  tit  cloth  of  the  army  from  <*<  Run'^> 
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Uw;  trta  manafitcture  ail  the  accessory  ornaments,  and  make  up  the 
unifonns,  which  are  cut  out  for  them  by  tailors.  Gold  lace,  and  th« 
rich  Tutroents  of  priests,  are  likewise  produced  by  these  industrious 
woBen,  who  excel  in  every  female  art,  and  are  renowned  for  skill  in 
embroidery.  The  produce  of  their  varied  labours  is  leathered  at 
Turin,  io  a  large  magazine,  and  sold  there  to  trustworthy  pcrsotu. 
The  house  of  the  Bosinas  is  patronized,  not  only  by  Government, 
bat  also  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  tradcipeople  of  Turin;  for 
there  it  a  general  preference  in  favour  of  goods,  excellent  in  quality, 
fcirin  price,  and  manufactured  by  the  hands  of  tlic«e  pure  and  inno- 
cent women.  Their  profits  are  moderate,  but  sufficient ;  the  house 
in  Turin  alone,  spends  eighty  thousand  francs  a-vear  ;  and  it  holds 
three  hundred  women,  oi  whom  fifty,  who  are  either  old  or  infirm, 
ud  consequently  unable  to  work,  are  supported  bv  the  rest. 

"  I  visited  this  remarltahle  establi»hmt'nt,"  writes  an  eyewitness, 
"thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  administers 
sod  directs  it.  H«  accompanied  me  through  those  wide  balls  con- 
taining so  many  women,  animated  by  the  holy  ardour  of  labour. 
Separated  from  man,  they  nevertheless  share  with  him  the  fatigue 
to  which  h«  wai  condemned  on  the  da^  when  God  sent  him  forth  on 
the  earth.  They  went  through  their  tasks  with  mild  gravity  aud 
admirable  composure,  yet  displaying  the  zeal  which  a  mother  might 
fcel  in  working  with  her  daughters  for  the  good  of  the  common 
ftouly.  Six  mistresses  and  one  director  (a  woman)  preside  over 
tbca,  and  they  are  frequently  visited  by  the  Queen,  who  grants  a 
special  protection  to  these  industrious  women." 

One  woman,  poor,  obscure,  and  unlearned,  but  strong  in  her  faith, 
and,  above  all,  in  her  love  for  her  orphan  sisters,  did  this. —  Women 
of  (^rittianily,  by  Julia  Kavanagh, 
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TUE  LATE  MONSIEUR  VERDIER. 

lu  the  early  pwt  of  June  we  received  the  following 
notification,  dated  Paria,  May  26th,  1^58 :— *'  Monsieur 
Georgee-Frauyoia-Paul  Verdier,  avocat  lila  Cour  Iinj)crialc 
de  Paris,  Agent  general  de  la  Colonie  de  Mettray, 
decede  h.  Paris  le  23  Mai,  1858,  u  I'&ge  de  52  auii,  muui 
des  Sacrementa  de  I'Eglise.    Priez  pour  lui." 

We  were  not  unprepared  for  tliis  melancholy  anuounce- 
ment ;  we  had  heard,  some  days  hefore,  that  M.  \'eriier 
woA  ill,  very  ill,  with  brain-fever ;  M.  DemeU  had  come 
up  to  Paris,  from  Mettray,  and  was  close  beside  his  old 
friend,  lanienJing  his  illness,  and  fearing  that  in  his  death, 
should  God  take  hiui,  Mettray  would  lose  another  prop, 
feai-ing  the  anguish  of  another  death-bed  parting  like 
that  of  M.  de  Courteilles  ;  painful,  though  the  spirit  pas^od 
away  from  God's  work  on  earth,  to  God's  glory  in  heaven. 

In  Verdier's  case,  the  sorrow  of  M.  Denietz  was  doubtless 
increased  by  the  thought,  that  the  sufferings  of  his  friend 
wore  the  result  of  over  mental  exertion  in  that  cause  which 
both  had  so  deeply  and  so  warmly  at  heart.  lu  the  Report 
on  Mettray  for  1855,  and  of  which  admirable  document  wc 
published  a  translation  in  the  Record  of  the  21st  XumlxT 
of  this  Rrvikw,  we  find  the  exertions  of  M.  Verdier  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Demetz  in  the  following  terms: — 

"We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  'Patronage"  without 
atldreasing  our  thanks  lo  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work, 
and  whose  zeal,  instead  of  diminishing,  seeius  to  increase  in  proportion 
at  their  task  becomes  more  difficult.  We  would  wish,  Ocutlcmeo.  if 
the  number  were  not  too  great,  to  pav  to  each  individual,  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  due  for  his  efficacious  help  ;  to  recount  »ith  what  per- 
severing efforts  the  greater  number  have  endeavoured  to  a<.-t  ^ror 
good)  on  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowing  th»t  the 
best  counsels  have  little  influence  in  presence  of  evil  examples  on  the 
part  of  the  family. 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Agent-Geo*r»l 
of  your  Society,  who,  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  all  praij*,  hAs 
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cliargfd  himself  with  the  '  ratronage  '  of  all  oar  children  in  Paris. 
We  tan  hardlv  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings  and  comings  of  ever)  kidd 
which  it  exacts.  M.  Verdier  is  dismayed  hy  no  obstacles  of  Uiia 
kind." 

That  these  high  commendations  were  merited,  all  who 
haye  studied  the  history  of  Mcttray,  are  awuro,  and  sad 
indeed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  M.  Demetz,  as  ho 
etood  beside  the  sick  bed  of  his  stricken  fellow  laborer. 

M.  Verdier  was  not,  even  according  to  French  ideti3,  a 
man  of  independent  fortune,  and  depended  for  support  upon 
his  profession.  Yet  he  found,  or  rat  her,  by  rising  habitual- 
ly at  four  o'clock,  he  made  time  by  which  he  wa.-*  enabled 
to  serve  Mettray,  and  to  draw  from  M.  Demetz,  the  noble 
eulogiuin  which  the  reader  has  had  placed  before  hini. 

This  was  a  hard  life  ;  the  courts  all  day,  the  care  of  the 
eolont,  then  the  inspection,  tlie  correspondence,  the  short 
rest,  then  to  bed  ;  at  last  "  the  sword  out-wore  the  sheath." 
and  the  over-taxed  brain  could  bear  no  more.  Day  by 
day,  they  watched  him  in  his  sickness,  hoping  and  fearing, 
and  then  came  the  awful  truth,  that  'twere  better  he  should 
die,  fertile  tree  had  already  died  from  the  top,  health  would 
bring  but  idiotcy,  and  God  in  his  great  mercy  called  good 
I'ttul  Verdier  away — "  Priez  pour  lui." 

"  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 
What  humanit}'  is  robbed  of, 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ?" 

"  Ilia  loss,"  writes  an  English  friend,  who  knew  Vrrdier 
thoroughly,  "  to  M.  Demetz,  will  be  indeed  heavy,  I  Imd 
almost  said  irreparable.  I  had  much  opjxirtunity  in  I'ari.^  uf 
witnessing  his  rare  devotion,  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
verj-  difficult  work  of  Patronage.  It  was  his  deliglit  to 
work  in  comparative  obscurity,  for  sheer  'love,'  as  he  used 
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to  say,  of  M.  DemeU,  and  doubtless,  still  higher  motivee, 
which  have,  I  doubt  not,  their  reward." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  M.  Verdier  as  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  M.  Demetz,  during  his  tour 
in  England,  in  1S56.  A  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Reformatory  Union,  was  held  in  the  Law  Amendment 
Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  May  29th,  1856,  which  was 
attended  by  M.  Demetz  and  M.  Verdier,  and  in  the  cours* 
of  some  observations  on  Patronage  Societies,  M.  Demetz 
•aid,  "My  friend,  M.  Verdier,  takes  devoted  care  of  all 
our  Mettray  youths  who  go  to  Paris." 

Tnily  it  was  devoted  care,  a  care  wliich  cost  a  life  ;  it  is 
all  gone  and  past  now,  and  Demetz,  loving  like  a  Christian 
man,  must  say  of  the  lost  friend,  as  Galileo  of  the  lost 
sight — "It  has  pleased  God  it  should  be  so,  and  it  mast 
please  me  also." 

Paul  Verdier's  relatives  in  Paris  say — "  Pbibz  Porn 
Lui."  We  say,  far  away  here  in  Ireland,  Ambn,  and 
Ambn.  May  Paul  Vbbdibr's  sool  rbst  in  pbacb,  'till 
he,  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  shall  stand  before  the  Son  of 
God,  with  all  the  Universe  around  them. 
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Art.  I.— odd  PHASES  IN  LITERATURE. 

SEVENTH  PAPER.* 

1.  Analectabiblion,  ou  EitraiU  Critique»  de  Divert  Livres 
Bares,  Oublirt  ou  Pen  Connus.  Tir^s  du  Cabinef  du 
Marquis  D.R    *    *    *  2  Tomes.  Paris  :  Techcner,  183(1. 

2.  A  CotUclicm  of  Old  English  Customs  and  Citrioits  Bequesft 
and  Chariliet,  extracted  from  the  Reports  made  by  the 
Committioncrs  for  Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and 
Wales.        H.Edwards.  London:  Nichols  and  Son,  1 812. 

Odd  and  Singular  Tastp^. — Several  illustrious  men  have 
evinced  a  marked  predilection  for  certain  days  in  the  venr. 
We  know  that  Nai>oleon  felt  such  a  disposition  for  the  20th 
of  March. 

"  Charles  v.,"  said  Brantume,  "was  particularly  fond  of  the 
festival  of  St.  Matthias  {24th  of  February),  and  sanctified  it 
hcTond  all  other  days,  because  on  that  day  he  was  elected 
Ernjieror,  on  that  day  crowned,  and  on  that  day  also  he  took 
King  Francis  prisoner,  not  himself  but  through  his  lieutenants." 

Brantume  adds,  also,  that  the  Emperor  was  burn  on  the 
feist  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  February,  1500),  that  on  the  same 
d«y,  in  1527,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  elected  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  that,  on  the  24-th  of  February,  1556,  he  abdi- 
cated the  empire. 

The  1st  of  January  was  to  Francis  T.  what  the  24th  of 
February  was  to  Charles  V.  Born  on  the  1st  of  January,  it 
«w  on  the  1st  of  January  that  this  prince  lo«t  his  father,  that 
he  became  king,  on  which  his  daughter  was  married,  and  that 
on  which  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Paris. 

Sixtus  v.,  bom  on  a  Wednesday  (13th  of  December,  1521), 
nisde  his  profession  as  a  Franciscan  friar  on  a  W'^ednesday,  was 
Promijed  a  Cardinalship  on  a  Wednesday,  was  elected  Pope  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

•  For  the  other  Papers  of  this  Scries  see  Irish  Qharterlt 
RiTuw,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  Aid  ;  No.  24,  p.  C47  ;  Vol.  VII.. 
Jo.  23.  p.  1  ;  No.  26,  p.  267  ;  No.  27.  p.  C29  ;  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
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Louis  XI II.,  ?onit'  liours  before  his  death  (Tburstlaj  14tli 
uf  May,  1643),  called  his  physicians  and  asked  them  if  they 
thonpht  he  could  live  until  the  next  day,  saying  that  Friday 
had  always  been  to  him  a  fortunate  day,  that  he  had  on  that 
day  engaged  in  enterprises  which  were  uniformly  successful, 
that  lie  had  ever  gained  battles  on  that  day,  that  having  always 
considered  it  his  happiest  day,  be  wished  he  might  die  on  it. 

"  Augustus,"  according  to  Suetonius,  "  had  a  senf^cless  fear 
of  tliunder  and  lightning,  and  it  is  believed  protected  himself 
from  tin's  danger  by  always  carrying  about  him  the  skin  of  a 
sea-calf.  'When  a  storm  approached  he  ran  to  conceal  himself 
in  a  subterranean  vault  or  cavern.  This  fear  was  occasioned 
by  on  incident,  during  a  nocturnal  march,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Cantabri,  when  the  lightning  having  struck  his 
litter,  killed  the  slave  who  walked  before  bearing  the  flambeau." 

A  Roman  Emperor  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  was  seized 
with  an  insurmountable  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  .<ea.  Re- 
turning from  an  expedition  into  Syria,  he  sojourned  in  the 
palace  of  a  king,  on  the  confines  of  Asia;  "The  chief  of 
Constantinople,"  says  Nicephorus,  (ch.  vii.)  "commamled 
the  Prefect  to  build  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Bospboru*, 
and  to  adorn  it  at  each  side  with  planks  and  branches 
of  tree?,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  without  beholding  the 
sea.  This  work  having  been  finished  very  promptly,  the 
Emperor  crossed  on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  been  on  dry  land.' 

Olio  of  the  Spanish  kings  could  not  endure  any  one  io  his 
presence  who  had  taken  tobacco.  He  had,  besides,  the 
mniiin  of  feeling  incensed  at  any  man's  demanding  the  age  of 
a  vmiuan,  unless  he  had  intentions  of  marriage. 

Louis  XIV  detested  les  chapeaux  gris,  almost  as  much  a."*  he 
did  the  Jansenisls.* 

•  It  is  related  by  Saint-Simon.  "  the  kinjr  wished  to  be  informed 
what  manner  of  |i*H>ple  were  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  io  SpAio, 
(1709}  the  Dakc  mentioned  amongst  others  Fontcrpai*.  Atthii»  n«me, 
the  king  assumed  an  austere  air,     How  is  that,  my  nephew,  »*id  the 
king.  Fonterjtuis  the  son  of  this  Jansenist,  of  this  fool  who  has  been 
running  everywhere  after  Arnaud?    I  cannot  see  of  what  value 
thin  man  can  be  to  you,"    "Sire,"  replied  the  Duke  of  OrIe*n», 
"  1  do  not  know    what  his   mother  may  have  been,  but  a*  for 
the  son,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  a  Jansenist,  I  can  vouch  for  that :  for 
he  does  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  «  God."— "  Is  th»t  pos- 
sible, my  nephew  ?"  replied  the  king,  becoming  asi'uaged,'^— "  J^**>- 
ing  more  certain.  Sire."  replied  the  Duke.  •'  I  as»ure  you,"— "  Tb«n 
if  that  be  so,  you  can  manage  him,  I  see  no  harm  in  that."  This 
^cene,  for  I  call  it  by  no  other  name,  occurred  in  the  momiug.  and 
after  dinner  the  same'  dav,  the  Duke  related  to  me  whilst  conrui»- 
e<l  with  laughter  all  I  have  written,  word  for  word." 
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Nothing  could  excet-d  the  timidity,  or,  we  might  rather  say, 
the  |>oltroonery,  of  the  celebrated  moralist  Nicole  ;  he  dreadeil 
travelling,  excursions  on  the  water,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  never  went  into  the  streets  without  trembling  in  incessant 
fear,  lest  a  tile  should  fall  on  bis  head.  lie  dwelt  for  a  long 
timcin  the  Faubourg  Sfiint-Marcel,  "because,"  as  he  said,  "the 
enemies  who  threatened  Paris  would  enter  by  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  and  would  be  obliged  consequently,  to  traverse  the 
nhole  city  before  they  could  arrive  at  his  house."  lu  a  word, 
he  could  sav,  as  the  actor  who  bungled  Racine, 

"  Je  Grains  toul,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  pas  d'autre  crainte." 
Henr)'  III.,  who  had  so  decided  a  passion  for  little  dog5», 
coald  not  remain  in  the  same  room  with  a  cat.    The  Duks 
d'Epernon  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  leveret. 

Marshal  de  Br4z6  (who  died  in  1050)  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  a  rabbit,  as  related  by  Tallemant. 

Marshal  d'Albret  got  ill  at  a  repast  where  either  a  sucking 
pig  or  a  wild  boar  was  served.  Erasmus  could  not  even  smcu 
fish  without  getting  feverish.  Scaliger  trembled  all  over  at  seeing 
water  cresses.  Tycho-Brahe  fell  his  limbs  failing  when  he  en- 
rounlered  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Bacon  fell  into  u  fainting  fit 
dunng  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Bayle  got  convulsions 
*hen  he  lieard  the  sound  of  water  issuing  from  a  spout. 
Liimutbe  le  Vayer  could  not  endum  the  sound  of  any  instru- 
ment. Favorifi,  an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1682,  could  not 
bear  the  odour  of  the  rose. 

Many  celebrated  personages  are  distinguished  by  their  affec- 
tion for  certain  anim.ib.  Tims,  Alexander  cherished  Bucephdus; 
Augustus,  a  parrot ;  Commodius,  an  ape ;  Ueliogabalus,  a 
sUrling,  &c.,  kc. 

Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  a  profound  tenderness 
for  a  hen,  which,  probably,  was  not  reciprocated.  Being  at 
Bavenna,  and  having  had  the  precaution  of  placing  betweea 
himself  and  the  Goths  the  channel  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  when 
after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  410,  the  slave  liaving 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  aviary  came  to  announce  to  hira 
that  the  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  West  was  lost.  "  How  is 
that?"  cried  the  Emperor,  dismayed,  *'  How  !  Rome  lost  I  It 
WIS  but  a  moment  since  she  was  eating  from  my  hand."  Thus 
ii  was  towards  his  favorite  hen,  whom  he  called  Rome,  that 
the  ihcughta  and  anxieties  of  the  monarcli  reverted,  and  he 
felt  cuch  relieved  when  assured  that  it  was  not  his  beloved 
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bird  but  the  capital  of  bis  empire  that  was  lost.  "  Al>  ?^ 
rfjoincd  he,  "  I  tliouglit  it  was  my  hen."  So  great,  odds  the 
Greek  historian,  I'rocopius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  lhi» 
anecdote,  so  great  was  his  stupidity  and  brutishness. 

The  relebnited  French  financier,  Samuel  Bernard,  (who  died 
in  1739),  thoaght  his  existence  was  bound  up  with  that  of  a 
black  hen,  who,  thanks  to  this  circumstance,  ex{)erienced  much 
care  and  tenderness,  for  God  knows  how  long.  Thev  both 
died  about  the  same  time,  Bernard  having  attained  his  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

PassM.roni,  the  Italian  poet,  (who  died  in  1H02,)  had  a  strong 
affection  for  a  cock,  and  alluded  to  it  in  all  his  poems. 

Saint  Kvremond  and  Crebillon  were  always  surrounded  by 
cats  and  dogj. 

Lipsius  liked  only  dogs,  and  had  amongst  others,  a  dog 
lie  called  Saphir,  in  whom  he  surmounted  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  animals  of  this  species  for  wine.  Thus,  said  he,  "  I 
have  in  some  manner  assimilated  Saphir  to  man,  as  he  is  fond 
of  wine,  and  subject  to  the  gout." 

Godcfroy  Mind,  a  Bernais  painter,  (who  died  in  1814,) 
had  been  suruamed  le  Raphael  det  chats,  in  consequence  of 
having  excelled  in  painting  those  animals,  towards  whom  he 
entertained  an  ardent  atfection  ;  he  had  at  all  times  noauy  of 
tlicm  about  him.  "During  his  work,"  writes  M.  Depping, 
*'  liis  favourite  cat  was  invariably  beside  him,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  kind  of  conversation  ;  sometimes  she  occupied  his 
knee?,  two  or  three  little  cuts  were  perched  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  remained  in  this  attitude  for  hours  together,  wiihoot 
stirring,  lest  he  should  discompose  the  companions  of  bis 
solitude." 

It  was  not  alone  for  one  or  two  species  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  Denis  lloUc,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  ia 
the  eighteenth  century,  manifested  his  sympathies,  but  for  all 
animals  without  distinction,  and  lie  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  both  knew  of,  and  appreciated  his  kind  intentions. 

I  have,"  wrote  he  in  a  pamphlet  he  composed  on  the 
abolition  of  buU-fighls  and  cock-fights,  "  I  have  proved  the 
recognition  of  wild  bears,  who,  alter  absence,  allowed  ihem. 
selves  to  be  taken  by  me  and  led  by  the  snout.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter cxempHfy  the  truth  of  my  axiom  than  by  statiug  that  1  have 
frequently  thrust  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  a  hull  dog,  and 
without  any  particular  skill  on  iiiy  part,  have  been  enabled  to 
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rciidt-r  horses,  wilJ  in  the  fnldf,  docile  at  my  approach  ;  the 
most  venomous  serpents  have  not  inspired  me  wiili  the  least 
fear.  During  some  years  I  have  traversed  dense  fore-Is,  without 
ever  being  attacked  ;  I  have  reposed  in  morasses  tilled  with 
reptiles  and  venomous  insects:  serpents  have  been  in  iny  cars 
without  stinging  me.  I  could  also  tell  of  a  crant-,  mIio  raa 
always  after  me,  following  me  through  the  fu  lds ;  and  of  a 
stniige  dog,  who,  every  time  I  crossed  Wallham,  hastened  to 
defend  me,  and  expressed,  by  his  lamentations,  the  grief  ho  lelt 
in  quitting  me.  1  remember  also  a  little  cat  of  Florida,  who 
lushed  at  some  dogs  who  were  barking  at  me,  fearing  they  were 
about  to  attack  me.  1  cannot  belter  explain  these  proof's  of 
attachment  than  by  supposing  that  Providence  thus  wisht  d  to 
reward  my  feelings  of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards 
animals." 

"They  relate  that  Demosthenes,"  writes  Gellius,  "  wa? 
exceedingly  spruce  in  his  dress,  and  that  he  curried  this  care  of 
\ai  person  to  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  retiuement.  Tliis 
called  forth  all  the  railleries  of  his  rivals  and  adversaries  on  his 
coquettish  mantle,  on  his  cffcminntc  tutiic.  Thence  also 
sprung  those  injurious  and  obscene  discourses,  representing  him 
as  effeminate,  and  accusing  liim  of  the  must  infamous  crimes. 
The  same  account  has  been  given  of  Hurteiisius,  the  mo>t 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time,  (after  Cicero,)  agentlcinnii  always 
studiously  elaborate,  whose  dress  was  arraiigi  d  with  art,  «lio>e 
frequent  gestures,  and  studied  and  theatrical  action,  drew  ou 
him  &  crowd  of  sarcastic  and  outrageous  apostrophes." 

The  English  poet.  Gray,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
foppishness  of  his  inanuers  and  dress;  a  foppishness  which  he 
carried  almost  to  folly. 

Cavendish,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left  in  dying, 
tbe  largest  fortune  ever  known  to  he  possessed  by  a 
Savant,  (£1,500,0011)  was  always  dressed  in  grey  cloth,  and 
k»d  his  clothes  made  precisely  as  of  tiie  same  date.  He  collected 
«  magnificent  library,  which  was  at  the  command  of  all  the 
learutd,  but  that  it  should  not  be  put  out  of  order,  lie  liad  it 
placed  twelve  miles  from  his  dwelling.  Wiienever  he  wanted 
a  book  he  sent  a  written  order  for  it,  and  returned  it  again 
■ith  the  greatest  punctuality. 

Another  philosopher,  Desmarets,  (who  died  in  1815,)  never 
changed  the  form  of  his  dress,  and  up  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
nia  wig  and  dress  would  recal  one  to  the  modes  in  use  under 
Cardinal  Fleury. 
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The  great  Knglish  chemist,  Davjr,  clothed  himself  eiilirelj  in 
green,  to  go  fish,  and  in  red  to  hunt ;  he  pretended  Ihsi, 
dressed  in  this  manner,  he  frightened  tiie  fi>h  and  game  le«. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  individuals  adopted 
the  kind  of  nounslimeJit  recommended  bj  Pythagoras.  We 
will  mention  amonu'st  other:),  Ritson  whose  onlj  food  vu 
legumes,  and  who  published,  in  1803,  au  essay  on  total  absti- 
nence from  all  animal  food. 

Another  English  author,  Wakefield,  (who  died  in  180IJ 
abstained  from  wine,  as  well  as  from  animal  food.  He  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  philanthropist,  Anthony  Benezet, 
(who  died  in  17y4.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  German  enthusiast,  Hoycr, 
(who  died  in  1656,)  never  ate  anything  but  fish  which  h*d 
died  naturally. 

Spinosa  spent  between  five  and  six  sous  a  day  for  his  food. 
Buttncr,  a  German  naturalist  and  philologist,  of  theeighteentu 
ceiiiury,  made  but  one  single  repast  in  the  day,  which  cost  him 
but  three  sous. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  astronomer,  Lalande,  affected  to 
eat  with  delight  spiders  and  caterpillars,  of  which  he  earned 
a  stock  in  his  bonbonnicre. 

C.  Gracchus,  said  Gellius,  "  made  use  of  a  flute  to  mo- 
dulate the  intonations  of  his  voice,  when  in  the  tribune.  Itu 
not  true,  a?  several  suppose,  that  a  musician  playing  the  flute 
was  placed  behind  the  back  of  Gracchus  whilst  he  spoke,  and 
by  his  various  notes  moderated  and  excited  by  turns  the  move- 
ments and  action  of  the  orator.  What  absurdity  to  fancj 
that  a  flute  could  mark  for  Gracchus,  haranguing  in  public,  the 
measure,  the  rhythm  and  the  different  cadences  accoraing  to  the 
same  rule  as  you  would  arrange  the  pace  of  a  buffoon  ou  the 
stage  !  Tlie  authors  better  instructed  on  this  fact  relate  onlj 
that  a  man  was  concealed  near  at  hand  who  was  engaged  to 
moderate  the  intonations  of  the  voice,  when  becoming  too  vo- 
ciferous,  by  drawing  a  slow  and  solemn  note  on  a  flute.  Tbt 
was  all.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  naturally  impassioned  getiios 
of  Gracchus  required  external  excitement  whilst  in  the  tnbune. 
However,  Cicero  thought  he  employed  this  flute  player  for  a 
double  pur|X)se,  and  that  according  as  his  notes  were  lively  or 
calm,  he  enlivened  his  tone  of  voice  if  too  slow,  and  modemted 
its  imj)etuosity  it  too  boisterous."    This  is  the  passage  from 
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Cicero:  "  Thus  as  Licinius,  a  well  informed  man,  formerly  liis 
!>ecrelaty  and  now  his  client,  has  told  Catullus,  that  lliis  same 
Gracchus  had  in  his  service  an  intelligent  man,  who  concealed 
liimsflf  near  the  tribune  with  an  ivory  flute,  giving  rapidity  to 
the  sound  which  was  necessary  to  excite  when  his  action  was 
too  slow,  and  softening  the  notes  to  a  calm  when  he  was  too 
rapid. 

"  JEschylus/'  relates  Athnscus,  "was  always  a  little  excited  by 
vine  whilst  composing  his  tragedies.  We  know  that  Alcman, 
the  lyric  poet  and  A rit-tophanes  the  comic,  wrote  their  pocius 
ia  a  stale  of  inebriety" 

Madame  dela  Suze,  the  humanist  Lef^vre  in  the  seventeenth 
cfntury,  and  Buflbn  in  the  eighteenth,  could  not  work  without 
being  dressed  with  the  greatest  elegance ;  nothing,  not  even  a 
sword,  was  wanting  in  the  toilet  of  the  latter. 

Bacon,  Milton,  Warburtou,  Alfieri,  required  music  to  enable 
them  to  work  ;  and  it  is  related  that  Bourdalouc  alwaj-s  executed 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  himself  to  write  a  seruion. 

Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons,  passed  entire  days  m  his 
bed,  and  when  a?kcd  why  he  did  not  rise,  he  replied,  I  see 
no  motive  for  my  rising.'' 

Thomas  remained  every  day  until  twelve  o'clock  in  bed,  the 
curtains  closely  drawn.  There  it  was  he  couiposed  the  works 
wbich  he  afterwards  w  rote  "  ofl"  hand,"  when  h.e  aro«e.  It  wjis 
thus  that  during  all  his  life  he  only  aspired  to  the  production  of 
what  Voltaire  called  du  galithomas. 

Cb^ti,  the  lively  author  of  the  Animaux  Parlunls,  composed 
liis  pretty  verses  whilst  playing  cards  all  alone  on  his  bed. 

Comeille,  Malebranch  and  IJobbes  composed  most  frequently 
in  the  dark,  whilst  Mdzeray  on  the  contrary  never  worked  but 
▼i<h  candle-light  both  by  night  and  d;iy,  and  never  tailed 
even  at  raid-day  to  reconduct,  light  in  hand,  into  tlie  middle  of 
tlie  rtreet  those  who  visited  him. 

Goethe  composed  whilst  walking;  Descartes  on  the  contrary 
practised  like  Leibnitz  the  meditation  horizontale. 

Gluck  caused  his  harp^cliord  to  be  tran>ported  into  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  ;  .1  vast  space,  the  open  sky,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  some  bottles  of  champagne,  gave  him  inspiration 
to  compose  two  divine  songs,  Iphigcnie  and  U  Orphtc.  On 
the  contrary,  Sarti  could  not  work  but  in  a  spacious  room,  with 
an  arch  roof  and  obscurely  dim.  The  silence  of  night,  the 
lombrc  glimmer  of  a  lamp  (suspended  from  the  ceiling,  were 
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indispensably  requisite  to  create  theitolemn  ideas  which  forme  I 
the  character  of  his  style.  Ciinartm  wished  to  hear  around 
him  the  chimour  nf  nn  ntiimaled  converMlion  ;  it  was  whilst 
laugliing  and  prntin};  with  his  fri»'iids  that  he  cnmpo-ttHl  lei 
fforacen  and  le  Mariagf.  fcrct,  two  ininiitable  chefs  d'oeavrp, 
the  style  of  each  being  distinctly  opposed ;  the  air  Fria  cie 
spunti  i»  cid  Paurora  he  improvised  in  the  midat  ofa  pleasare 
party  in  tlie  environs  of  Prigue. 

*'  Whilst  rendering  homage  in  his  Lettere  Ilaydine  to  the 
talent  of  Ferdinand  Pai-z,  Carpini  said  that  this  witty  composer 
wrote  the  roles  of  Catnille,  of  C Agnese  and  of  Surging 
whilst  jesting  with  his  friends,  and  niado  a  thousand  merry 
recitations,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  he  found  leisure  to 
grumble  at  his  domestics,  quarrel  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  bestow  the  most  lender  caresses  on  his  beloved  dos. 
PaosicUo  could  not  find  a  note  if  he  was  not  lying  in  bed  ;  and 
it  was  between  a  pair  of  wheels  that  he  composed  the  charming 
movements  of  i\7«<i,  o{  ItiMo/inara  and  of  the  Barbier.  Zingarelii 
before  taking  his  pen,  tran?|)orted  himself  into  a  high  intel- 
lectual region,  by  reading  several  passages,  both  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Latin  classics;  thus  prepared  he  in  less 
than  four  hours  improvised  an  act  of  Pi/rrhut  or  of  Borneo 
and  JitliH." 

Ciirpani  speaking  of  one  Marcantonio  Anfossi,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Anfossi,  and  who  probably  would  himself  have  attained 
a  high  musical  renown,  were  it  not  that  he  died  very  young. 
This  Marcantonio  was  a  munk,  and  his  method  of  stimulating 
the  creative  faculty  was  passing  strange;  he  did  not  place  liitn- 
sclf  before  a  harpsichord  ii.  jrder  loconipse,  but  before  a  table 
on  which  he  had  placed  seven  or  eight  dishes  overladen  siib 
roasted  capons,  sucking  pigs  nicely  browned,  and  smoking 
sausages.  In  the  midst  of  tins  agreeable  exhalatioa  theswett- 
est  iiisj)iralions  were  produced  wiinout  eflurt. 

Ilayden,  demure  and  regular  as  Newton,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  had  also  his  little  stratagem  :  he  shaved,  powdertd,  put 
on  clean  linen,  dressed  himself  from  head  to  foot  as  if  going 
to  i)resent  his  respectful  homage  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  his 
patron,  or  even  to  tiie  Emjieror  of  Germany ;  then  seating 
himself  before  a  desk  on  which  he  had  paper  carefully  linen 
and  pens  well  made,  he  put  on  his  finger  the  ring  presented  to 
him  by  his  revired  sovcreiLti ;  after  these  |)ieliminaries  be 
commcuccd  writing;  five  or  six  hours  glided  by,  without  ha 
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experiencing  the  least  fatigue ;  not  an  erasure  appeared  to  dis- 
figure the  extreme  neatness  of  his  notes,  at  other  times  scarcely 
readable,  so  that  he  himself  used  to  coll  them  his  pothooks, 
the^-  were  so  cramped  and  illegible. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  singularity  of  taste,  for  particular 
colors  and  numbers,  occasionally  exhibits  itself  even  in  the 
making  of  wills.  In  the  BeporU  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find  the 
following  bequests  recorded  : — 

Whimtical  Partiality  for  Nine.— 

Samuel  Rahank,  at  Danbj,  Yorkshire,  by  indenture  of  h.nrgain 
and  sale,  enrolled,  dated  24th  February,  1631,  conveyed  to  Thoma* 
Reeve  and  Samuel  Pruddom,  and  the  heirs  of  Pruddom,  certain  pre- 
mises, upon  (ru5t  that  they  and  the  heirs  and  assif^ns  of  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddorn,  nut  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  premi»es, 
upon  the  9th  day  of  June,  or  the  9th  day  of  Decembt-r,  from  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  upon  every  9th  day  of  every  month  for  ever  there, 
after,  cause  to  be  paid  to  nine  |>oor  peopfe,  to  be  nominated  und 
elected  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  Od.  a  week,  or  3f.  a  month  ;  and 
should  also,  upon  every  9th  day  of  December,  pay  the  sum  of  lOs.  to 
lome  godly  and  able  preacher,  who  should  on  that  day  yearly  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  pariah  Church  of  Danby  ;  and  that  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should,  after  the  sermon, 
give  and  deliver  one  peck  of  rye  to  every  such  of  the  said  nine  poor 
people,  as  well  to  those  who  were  present  during  the  service,  as  also 
to  such  others  as  should  be  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise  ; 
«nd  as  to  the  choice  of  the  poor  persons,  he  directed  that,  on  the  9th 
December,  the  curates,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  Danby,  should  nominate  eighteen  poor  persons,  men  or  women,  of 
Dinby,  »ix  by  the  curate,  six  ov  the  churchwardens,  and  six  by  the 
oTerseers,  of  whom  nine  shouhl  be  immediately  elected  by  Pruddom, 
cr  his  heirs  or  assigns,  but,  if  they  were  absent,  then  such  nine 
persons  should  be  chosen  on  the  next  Sabbath  day,  by  the  curate  and 
overseers,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the  curate  should  be  one  ; 
ud  that,  if  there  were  not  so  many  poor  persons  of  the  poorest  sort 
and  best  report  in  the  parish  of  Danby,  the  number  should  be  sup- 
plied out  of  Glaisdale  ;  so,  however,  as  such  number  should  not  ex- 
cwi  three. 

The  sum  of  £18  Wis.  a  year  is  paid  on  account  of  this  charity,  out 
of  lands  called  Howe  Farm,  Castleton  and  Bottom  or  Dale  Head, 
io  this  parish.  XI7  ll<.  of  the  money  is  distributed  in  monthly 
payments  ofSs.  each  month,  to  nine  poor  persons  of  Danby,  10s.  are 
pud  to  the  minister  for  a  sermon  which  is  preached  on  the  20th 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  rent-charge  is  paid  ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
*  peck  of  rye,  it  has  been  customary,  for  many  years  past,  to  give  a 
shilling  to  each  of  the  poor  persons,  which  makes  up  th«  present 
wnoant  of  the  payment. 
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WhimsicaJ  Predilection  for  Colours. 

Henry  Orem,  at  Melbourne,  Derhy»hire,  by  will,  dated  22nd 
December,  1678,  gave  to  hit  aUter  Catharine  Orern,  during  her  life, 
all  his  lands  in  Melbourne  and  Newton,  and  aAer  her  decease  to 
others,  in  trust  upon  condition  that  the  said  Catharine  Green,  should 
should  give  four  green  waistcoats  to  four  poof  women  every  year, 
such  four  green  waistcoats  to  be  lined  with  gre«a  galloon  lace,  and 
to  be  delivered  to  the  said  poor  women  on  or  before  the  21st 
December  yearly,  that  they  might  be  worn  on  Christinas  day. 

Thomas  (Tray,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  25th  April,  1691, 
directed  his  executrix,  Mary  Gray,  and  others  to  lay  out  £200  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  ;  and  out  of  the  pruiits  of  such  land  to  lay  out  six  no- 
hies  yearly  to  buy  six  walstcoosts  of  grey  cloth,  edged  with  blue  gallooo 
lace,  and  40i.  to  buy  three  coats  of  grey  cloth,  to  be  faced  with  b:uze; 
and  that  four  of  the  said  waistcoats  should  be  given  yearly  to  four 
poor  widows  or  other  poor  women  living  in  Castle  Donnigtnn,  who 
were  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  endeavour  to  live  honestly  ;  and 
the  other  two  waistcoats  to  two  poor  widows  or  women  of  like  Iap- 
haviour,  of  the  parish  of  Melbourne :  and  two  of  the  coats  to  be 
given  yearly  to  two  poor  men  of  Ca-stle  Donniogton,  and  the  otiitr 
to  a  poor  roan  of  Melbourne.  And  he  also  directed  that  copies  of 
his  will  should  be  entered  in  the  Town  books  of  Castle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  and  also  bung  up  in  the  respective  churches,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  read  ycarlv  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  or  the 
following  Sunday,  after  prayers,  for  the  performance  of  which  be  di> 
rected  that  ministers  of  the  said  parish  should  have  five  shillint.'s  a 
piece  ;  and  he  further  directed  that  fifteen  doxen  of  bread  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  Castle  Donnington,  and  ten  dozen  to  the  poor 
uf  Melbourne,  yearly,  on  St.  Andrew'!^  day ;  and  if  any  residue  of 
rents  and  profits  of  the  said  land  should  arise,  the  same  should  l« 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  Cottle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thir<ls  for  the  former,  ud 
one-third  for  the  latter  place,  towards  putting  them  out  as  sp> 
prentices,— 

Singular  dkaths  op  cklkbrated  pkrsonagks. 

Tbe  Emperor  Adrian,  irnmediatelv  before  denth,  composeJ 
some  Latin  lines,  which  iElius  Spartianus  has  recorded;  llifj 
are  very  defective,  aud  exhibit  but  little  taste.  Thej  are  us 
follows  :— 

Animula,  vagnla,  bindala, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis. 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  luca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nuduia; 
Nec  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. 

.    yoiitcncllc  givr?  I  lie  follnwiiig  version  of  them  :— 
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Ma  petite  &aie,  ma  mignonne, 

Tu  t'en  vns  done,  ma  fille  ?  £t  Dieu  sache  oil  tu  vas. 

Tu  pars  seulette  ct  tremblante,  h^las  I 

Que  deviendra  ton  honiieor,  folichonne  ? 

Que  deviendront  tant  de  jolis  ^bats  ?* 

The  Caant  de  Maugiron,  lieutenant-general,  who  died  in 
April,  1767,  wrote,  an  hour  before  his  death,  the  following 
lines : — 

Toot  meurt,  je  m'en  aper^ois  bien ! 
Tronchin,  tant  fSte  dans  le  monde, 
Ne  saurait  prulonger  mes  jours  d'une  seconde, 
Ni  Dumont  en  retrancher  rieu. 
Voici  done  mon  heure  derni^re  : 
Venez,  berg^res  et  bergers, 
Venez  me  fermer  la  paupi«re  ; 
Qu'au  murmure  de  voa  baiter* 
Tout  doucrment  mon  &me  soil  ^teinte. 
Finir  ainsi  dans  les  bras  de  I'amour, 
C'est  du  Irdpas  ne  point  scntir  I'attdnte, 
C'ejt  s'cndoruiir  sur  la  fin  d'uu  beau  jour. 
"!M.  de  Maugiron  was  residing  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Valencia ;  the  clergy  hastened  to  afford  him  spiritual  assis- 
tance, when  he,  turning  to  his  physician,  said  :  '  I  have  out- 
witted them  :  they  imagined  they  had  me ;  I  am,  however, 
goinp  from  them/    He  died  after  repeating  the  last  word."t 

"  Vespatian,  in  his  last  illness,"  according  to  Suetonius, 
(ch.  a^)  "  observed  all  the  forms  of  state,  with  the  same  punc- 
tilio as, if  in  perfect  health;  he  received  deputations  even  in 
W.  Find  ng  himself  sinking  :  '  an  Emperor,'  exclaimed  he, 
'  tioulJ  die  erecC  ;  and  whilst  attempting  to  rise  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  those  who  supported  him." 

DEATHS  OF  CBLEBRATED    PEK8ONA0E9    CAUSKD  BT  SINOULAK 

ACCIDENTS. 

Traditions  reports  the  deaths  of  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
witiquity  as  having  occurred  by  very  singular  accidents. 
"  Jlschylus,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  going  one 

*  Dialogue  df*  Moris.    Pope'n  paraphrase  all  know. 

t  Stent  Memoirs  of  the  llepublic  of  Letters,  23  of  April  1767. 
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daj  from  the  town  where  he  resided  in  Sicily,  when  an  eagle  who 
was  carrying  a  tortoise  chanced  to  pass  over  him.  and  deceircd 
by  the  smoothness  of  his  liead,  which  was  entirely  bald,  and 
taking  it  for  a  stone,  he  let  the  tortoise  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  it  to  eat  the  flesh.  Under  this  stroke  fell  the  origin- 
ator and  father  of  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  tragedy.'** 

We  have  our  doubts  of  the  truth  of  tiiis  statement,  which 
would  give  rise  to  innumerable  questions.  First,  do  eagles 
eat  tortoises  ?  That  is  possible— yet  it  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Secondly,  to  whom  did  the  engle  relate  that  he  had 
taken  a  bald  head  for  a  portion  of  a  rock  ?  This  supposition 
has  been  gratuitously  formed,  and  does  small  honor  to  the 
piercing  glance  of  the  king  of  birds  ;  though  we  must  ad- 
mire the  correctness  of  his  aim,  wl\en  from  a  height,  probably 
very  considerable,  he  with  a  precision  worthy  of  all  prai«e 
lets  fall  his  prey  on  the  very  point  he  wishes. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  fooleries  which  have  befii 
bequeathed  to  us  from  anti(|uity,  and  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  moderns  for  genuine  coin. 

**  Kuripides,"  relates  the  same  author,  "  after  having  supped 
one  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  King  Archelaiis  at  ^^ace- 
donia,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  M'hiUt  regaining  the  houic 
of  his  landlord." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  according  to  Valerius  Maximu*, 
Sophocles  died  of  joj.  An  antholog^c  epigram  assumes  that 
the  poet  was  choked  by  the  kernel  of  an  unripe  grape. 

This  latter  species  of  death  terminated  also  the  career  of 
Anacreon.  "  Whilst  sucking  the  juict;  of  a  fun  grape,"  wrote 
Valerius  Maximus,  "to  sustain  his  sinking  strength,  a  green 
pipin  stuck  obstinately  in  his  throat  and  deprived  him  of  life." 

A  favorite  slave  of  the  Culiph  Yezid  died  in  the  same  way; 


*  L.  9,  ch.  12 — La  Fontaine  has  thus  translated  this  chapter. 

"  Quelque  devin  )e  Mena^a,  dit-on, 

De  la  chute  d'une  maison. 

Aus&itdt  11  quitta  la  vllle, 
Mit  son  lit  en  plein  champ,  loin  des  toitt,  soas  les  ci«uz. 
Un  aiglc,  qui  purtiiit  en  I'air  une  tortue, 
Possa  par  lu,  vit  rhomme,  et  sur  sa  tcte  nue. 
Qui  parut  un  morceau  de  rocher  a  ses  yeus, 

Etant  de  cheveux  d^pourvue, 
Laiua  tomber  sa  proie,  a(in  de  la  cassf  r 
Le  pauvre  E«chyle  ainsi  sut  ses  jours  avancer." 
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Germailio,  a  Danish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cenlurv,  was 
choaked  by  a  bit  of  meat;  and  Henry  Knox,  an  American 
gfneral,  met  the  same  fate  by  a  chicken  bone  in  IHOG. 

"Cambyses,"  wrote  Herodotus*  (1,  m.  ch.  64 — 66),  "  hcar- 
in^suddenly  of  tiie  revolt  of  Smerdis,  of  the  Magians,  threw  him- 
self prec-ipitately  on  his  horse  with  the  intention  of  hastening 
to  Susis ;  but  whilst  leaping  on  horseback,  the  scabbard  of 
liis  scimetar  fell,  and  the  scimetar  being  unsheathed  wounded 
Lim  in  the  thigh,  in  the  $ame  spot  whore  it  had  formerly 
rtruck  Apis,  the  God  of  the  Egyptians.  Shortly  after  the 
bone  decayed,  and  the  gangrene  quickly  spreading  through 
the  whole  thii^h,  Cambyses  died." 

The  comedian.  Baron,  wounded  himself  in  the  foot  with  a 
■word  at  the  theatre,  and  died  of  the  wound  in  consequence  of 
not  permitting  amputation. 

"The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  Ist,  whilst  at  play  in  the 
Court  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palence  with  some  young 
noblemen  of  his  own  age,  (he  was  about  thirteen),  was 
killed,  according  to  Mariana,  by  a  most  melancholy  acci- 
dent. A  tile  having  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  young  prince, 
wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  died  eleven  days  after,  ou 
Tljur?day  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1217." 

The  deaths  of  several  princes  were  occasioned  by  fulls 
from  their  horses;  we  shall  merely  mention  the  following: — 

"  At  this  period,  ( 1 3th  October,  1151 ),"  according  to  Suger, 
"an  accideut  of  the  strnugest  and  most  unheard  of  nature 
occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
VI.,  Philip,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  groat 
iweetness,  the  hope  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked, 
*as  nding  one  day  in  a  tauhnurg  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  a  detesta- 
ble boar  rushed  before  his  charger,  and  threw  him  rudely,  the 
noble  boy  falling  beneath  the  horse's  weight, and  thatof  arock  un- 
der which  he  had  been  throw  n,  and  was  crushed  almost  to  death. 
The  bystanders,  overcome  with  grief  and  horror,  ran  to  his 
sssistance  aud  bore  him  into  a  ueighbouniig  house ;  but  sad  to 
relate,  he  resignetl  his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
before  the  night  had  come  to  a  close."*  This  young  prince  of 
great  promise  had  only  attained  his  seventeenth  year. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  William  111.,  having,  by  a  fall  from 


*  }u  dt  Louis  It  Orot,  tee  Guizot'i  collection,  vol.  8,  p.  149. 
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\\\9  honte,  put  his  collar  bone  out  of  joint,  and  refusing  to  take 
tlie  rest  wliich  liia  situation  required  after  sucli  an  accident, 
died,  from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  on  the  16ih  of  March, 
1702,  being  then  fifty-two  years  old. 

A  great  number  of  princea  have  perished  in  the  close,  by 
various  accidcuts.  Thus,  William  Rufus  was  killed  bv  au 
nrrow  aimed  at  a  atAg  by  one  of  his  knights,  Walter  Tyrrell ; 
llcnry  the  First,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Count  of  Champagne, 
perished  in  a  manner  even  more  singular. 

"  One  day  (in  1197)  before  going  to  a  repast,  Henry  asked 
for  some  water  to  wash  himself;  it  oeing  brought  to  him,  be 
went  near  to  an  open  window  at  the  top  of  the  tower  where  he 
was  lodged.  As  he  washed  his  hands  he  leaned  too  far  forward, 
and,  falling  from  the  window,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
valet  who  held  the  napkin  threw  himself  after  him,  lest  it 
should  be  said  he  had  pushed  him  out.  He  was  not  killed, 
however,  bat  had  his  thigh  broken ;  having  fallen  between  t«o 
walls  he  crept  on  till  he  came  near  a  postern.  Hearing  some 
people  passing  outside,  he  commenced  to  cry  out ;  on  hearing 
liim,  they  immediately  came,  and  demanded  what  it  was  be 
required ;  he  begged  them  for  God's  sake  to  send  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  to  the  Count,  who  was  lying 
dead.  The  valets  and  attendants  of  the  Count  came  instantly 
on  being  summoned,  and  found  the  tale  too  true.  He  was 
home  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  where  he  was  interred. 
He  had  ordered  several  times  a  lattice  to  this  window,  to 
guard  against  children  being  hurt ;  he  had,  it  would  appear, 
a  presentiment  uf  evil  occurring  through  itB  means.  There 
«as  great  mourning  for  the  Count's  death."* 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  passionately  fond  of 
precious  stones.    The  Byzantine  historians  relate  that  this 

fnnce,  assisting  on  the  eighth  of  September,  7S0,  at  the 
)ivine  Office,  in  the  ciiurch  of  Saint  Sophia,  was  so  struck  by 
tlic  brilliancy  of  the  precious  stones  that  enriched  a  crown, 
which  the  Emperor  Maurice  had  caused  to  be  hung  above  the 
altar,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  instantly  detached,  had  it  placed 
on  his  head,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  palace.  But  the  euur- 
niuus  weight  of  this  gem  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  which 
instantly  mortified,  causing  his  death  the  same  day.  This 
sudden  demise  was  regarued  as  a  signal  puuiabment  from 
Heaven.f 

•  Bernard  le  Tresorier,  Collection  Oaizot.  t.  lix,  p.  '2iJ. 
t  Theophanei.  p.  382  ;  Zonare,  t.  xv.,  ch.  9,  t.  11,  p.  IH. 
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Deatlis,  caused  bj  excess  at  table,  are  very  numerous. 
Attila,  as  related  by  Pri!K:u8,  tlie  hi^toriuii,  alter  having 
already,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  espoused  a 
multitude  of  vives,  united  himself  in  marriage,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  to  a  joung  girl  named  lldico,  endowed 
with  rare  beaut; ;  during  the  festivities  attendant  on  this 
union,  he  abandoned  himself  to  great  joy,  and  overpowered 
by  wine  and  sleep,  he  lay  down  on  his  hack  ;  as  the  blood,  which 
U5nally  escaped  from  his  nostrils,  could  nol,  in  its  ebullition 
find  its  usual  passage,  it  took  a  fatal  course,  and,  collecting  in 
his  throat,  smothered  him.  Thus,  drunkenness  led  to  a 
shameful  end  this  King  so  glorious  in  his  battles.  The  next 
day,  a  great  part  of  the  day  had  already  expired  when  the 
ofiicers  of  the  King,  suspecting  something  wrong,  broke  open 
the  gates,  after  hearing  great  cries,  and  found  Attila  dead, 
from  no  wound  save  the  hemorrhage  ;  the  young  spouse,  with 
drooping  head  and  covered  face,  was  bathed  in  tears.  Then, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation,  each  cut  off  part  of 
his  hair,  and  inflicted  deep  wounds  on  their  hideous  coun- 
tenances, in  order  that  this  illustrious  warrior  might  receive  as 
testimony  of  their  heartfelt  regret,  not  alone  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  women,  but  the  blood  of  meu  of  true 
hearts"* 

Solyman  the  First,  Caliph,  having  been  surprised  by  the 
cold,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made  to  Mecca,  in  717, 
tarried  at  a  house  near  Taief,  and  there  eat  seventy  pomegranates, 
H  kid,  iiix  hen.",  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  raisins.  It  is 
uot  astuiii»liing  to  relate  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
frightful  repast. 

CKLKBRATbD  PEBSONaOKS    WIIOSK  DEATHS  HAVE  BKEN  OCCA- 
SIO.NKD  BY  ORILr,  JOY,  FEAE,  £TC. 

The  greater  number  of  biographers  seem  to  feel  ashamed  of 
•cknowledging  that  the  persons  of  whom  they  have  written 
died  of  simple  illness,  and  like  M.  De  La  Palisse  they  have 
rought  to  ennoble  the  close  of  life,  and  gild  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  terrors  with  a  halo  of  romance.  For  this  purpose 
canses  of  d(atli  by  grief  have  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  the 
drstructiou  of  the  human  species,  as  important  as  the  rule  of 


'  Hittoire  del  Gol/u,  ch.  96,  traoiilatcd  from  the  collection  of 
I'ADckoucke,  p.  373. 
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tlic  luiii;s  in  tlie  medical  llieorj  of  ilie  servant  of  the  Malade 
Imaginaire.  It  sufiicetl  to  liavc  proved  that  a  personage  in 
the  course  of  bis  career  has  met  some  violent  opposition,  or 
experienced  some  great  sorrow,  to  behold  in  this  opposition  or 
grief  the  evident  cause  of  death  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  In 
order  not  to  he  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  shadl  take  a  cui- 
aory  glance  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  excellent  Biograpkie 
VnivertdU  of  Michaud  in  order  to  nssurt;  our  rrad<  rs  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  advance.  Amongst  other  examples  taken 
from  this  work  we  shall  cite  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Nicholas 
Abilgaard,  a  Danish  painter :  "  that  the  destrnction  of  the 
pictures  at  the  chateau  at  Copenhagen  when  that  edifice  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  I70i,  and  which  he  considered  his  chefs* 
d-ceuvre,  had  such  an  eiTcct  on  Abilgaard  that  it  conducted  him 
alonly  to  the  tomb."  Abilgaard  died  in  180G,  tliat  is  to  saj 
ttcelve  yeart  after  the  burning  of  these  paintings.  Who 
could  say  on  this  occasion,  Time  gott  for  novght  here  ? 

fie  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  number  of  deaths  caused  bj 
gnef,  recorded  in  Michaud's  iBio^rtf/t^iV,  for  the  truth  ol  which 
he  is  responsible. 

The  number  of  learned  men  who  died  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  various  accidents  is  very  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  Mor- 
entine  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of  grief 
(and  of  illness,  adds  the  Biographic)  for  having  ^^aused 
the  inundations  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  Viglius,  a 
German  lawyer,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  consC' 
quence  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Prince  whom  he  served. 

An  English  writer,  died,  1557,  al  the  age  of  forty-three, 
for  having  been  forcibly  converted  ;  the  famous  heretic  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Amaury,  died  from  the  same  cause,  having 
been  forced  to  deny  hiy  belief.  The  Benedictine  Lami  ended  hit 
days  at  seventy-five  because  a  young  man  whom  he  had  cou* 
verted  from  heresy,  relapsed  again  into  its  fatal  errors. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabic  grammarian  of  the  eighth  century, 
Hied,  it  is  said,  of  grief,  because,  the  Kaliph  Haroun-kl-Bascbyd 
decided  in  favor  of  another  savant  on  a  grammatical  point  on 
which  they  differed.  The  Spanish  theologian  Yaleatia  betruyed 
equal  susceptibility ;  lie  died  in  1598,  aged  fifty-two,  because 
t  he  Pope  had  reproached  him  with  falsifying  a  passage  of  Saint 
Augustin.  The  historian  Avrigny,  born  at  Caen,  in  J 675, 
died  of  grief  at  sixty-six,  iu  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  by  Lallement  in  his  works. 
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The  Scotch  Chancellor  Elphinstoii  die<l  they  siy  of  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  the  battleof  FlodJen  Field;  he  wn8,itis  true, 
eifjhtT-tive  years  of  age.  Tlie  Italian  philosopher  Rhodiginu?, 
died  of  grief  in  1 525,  because  Francis  the  First  was  made  pri- 
soner nl  Pavia,  he  being  at  the  time  seventy-five.  The  English 
architect  Jones,  who  could  not  survive  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First,  bad  attained  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  physiciaa 
fabricius,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Denmark  made 
saccooib,  was  more  than  seventy. 

Various  persons  died,  they  say  of  grief  occasioned  by  the 
a58assination  of  lienry  IV.  They  cite  amongst  others,  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  partisans  of  Vic. 

Daprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  died,  in  1560,  at  seventy-two 
Tears  of  age,  because  the  Canons  of  his  chapter  wished  to  force 
iiim  to  cut  his  beard. 

Richard  Ireland  died  in  1808,  of  regret  for  having 
given  to  the  world  a  work  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of 
Shakspere. 

Castillo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  his 
inferiority  to  Murillo ;  the  Westphalian  painter,  Lely,  died  at 
siity-two,  from  jealousy,  caused  by  the  success  of  Kneller; 
the  famous  Corelli  died  because  Scarlatti  told  him  he  was  de- 
ceived as  to  the  value  of  a  note ;  Lepautre,  in  consequence  of 
tie  preference  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Maiisart,  the  Italian 
vriter;  Forteguerri  died  at  sixty  one,  in  the  year  1735,  because 
a  place  which  hnd  been  promised  to  him  was  given  to  another. 
We  could  cite  also  Francis,  the  engraver,  from  Lorraine,  who 
died  in  1769,  from  grief,  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  and 
intrigues  of  Magny  and  Demarteau. 

The  Gerraan  painter,  Klooslerman,  born  iu  1G5G,  and  the 
scholar,  Le  Pays,  celebrated  by  the  criticisms  of  Boileau,  died, 
the  former  we  do  not  know  at  what  age,  the  latter  at  fifty-four, 
from  grief,  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  fortunes.  Sc"l»idone  died 
from  the  same  cause,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  after  having 
lost  a  considerable  sum ;  and  Breughel,  at  fifty-eight,  iu  con- 
lequcnce  of  having  lost  his  daughter's  dowry.  Terence  died 
abo  of  grief,  occasioned  by  his  having  lost  in  a  shipwreck  one 
bandred  and  eight  theatrical  pieces  which  he  had  composed. 

'*  Alexander  Guidi,  surnamed  the  Italian  Pindar,  repairing 
to  Castel-Gondolfo,  to  offer  to  Clement  XI.  the  fine  copy  with 
reptesentatious  of  the  six  homilies  of  the  Pouliff,  which  he  had 
54 
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transposed  into  verse,  diBcovered,  on  the  way,  r»ii  error  in  tlie 
priiitiiip,  which  overwiiehned  him  with  such  grief,  that  on  irriy- 
iiig  at  Frcscati,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  in 
a  low  hdurs,  on  tlic  12th  of  June,  1712."* 

\Vc  may  add  to  tliesc  the  names  of  Ximcniis,  who  died  at 
ei.dity-cight,  from  the  sorrow  he  experienced  at  being  disgraced ; 
of  ihe  poet  S:irra7in,  wlio,  at  fifty-one,  died,  because  the 
Prince  de  Conti  had  struck  him  with  a  tongs  ;  of  (he  Count 
de  Vauban,  who,  because  he  could  not  present  his  homages 
ti>  the  Bourbons,  in  ISl-l-,  died  of  chagrin,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty. 
We  couhl  form  a  much  longer  list  of  celebrated  men,  wasted 
awny,  more  or  less  slowly,  by  household  griefs.  In  return,  we 
know  of  very  few  individuals,  who,  (according  to  tlie  legends  of 
romance,)  died  of  grief  for  having  lost  their  wives.  Amongst  the 
deaths  caused  by  love,  we  are  limited  to  the  recital  of  one, 
Giorgione,  who  died  at  thirty-four,  from  the  grief  he  experienced 
on  discovering  the  infidelity  of  his  mistress,  whom  one  of  his 
pu|)il3  had  taken  away. 

It  appears,  however,  not  quite  »o  easy  aa  people  generally 
think,  to  die  of  love,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  attempt  made  hj 
Grimm,  who  became  enamoured  of  an  opera  girl,  named  Fel. 
The  following  has  been  told  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  relative  to  this 
strange  matter : — 

"He  fell  quite  suddenly,"  wrote  he,  "  into  the  strangest 
malady,  which  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person,  ever  heard  of. 
Jle  passed  days  and  nights  in  an  uuinternipte«l  lethargy,  the 
eyes ojx'n,  the  pulse  going,  but  without  speaking, eating  or  drink- 
ing, appearing  sometimes  to  hear,  but  never  replying,  not  even  by 
sign,  and  apparently  without  agitation,  pain,  or  the  sliglitest 
appearance  of  fever;  he  remained  there  as  if  dead.  The  Abbe 
iiaynal  divided  the  labor  of  watching  with  me,  be  being 
stronger  and  more  robnst  than  I,  cared  him  through  the  night, 
whilst  I  passed  the  days  without  leaving  him ;  never,  however, 
together,  as  one  loft  when  the  other  cait>e.  The  Comit  de 
Fri^  (at  whose  house  he  resided,)  becoming  alarmed,  had 
Sonac  brought  to  him,  who,  after  having  examined  him,  made 
no  remark,  and  ordered  him  nothing.  .My  anxiety  for  my 
friend  caused  me  to  examine  the  physician's  coantenaooe 
closely,  and  I  observed  him  smile  when  going  out.  Never- 
theless the  invalid  remained  several  more  days  immoveable, 

*  Valory,  Voyaget  en  Italie,  I.  xv.  cb.  2a. 
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without  tasting  cither  soup,  or  anything  else,  Mve  some  pre- 
served cherries,  which  I  occasionally  placed  ou  his  tongue, 
and  irhich  he  appeared  to  swallow.  One  fine  morning,  he 
aro«e,  dressed  himself,  and  commenced  his  routiue  of  life  iu 
his  usual  and  ordinary  way,  without  ever  making  the  sli;2:htost 
allusion  to  the  past,  either  to  me,  or  aa  far  as  I  could  learn,  to 
the  Abb^  Raynal,  uor  iu  fiict  to  any  any  one  relative  to  this 
extraordinary  lethargy,  nor  of  the  care  we  had  bestowed  on 
hitn  whilst  it  lasted."'* 

To  the  deaths  caused  by  grief,  we  now  oppose  the  following 
caaied  by  joy. 

Valerius-Maximos  (1.  ix,  cb.  12)  relates  that  a  certain 
consul,  Juventius  Thalma,  colleague  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
Cuming  to  subdue  Corsica,  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  "  when 
he  received  a  message  announcing  to  him  that  the  senate  had 
decreed  in  his  honor  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  lie 
read  it  with  au  eager  eye,  then  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar." 

"  Sophocles,  having  already  attained  an  extreme  old  age, 
writes  the  same  author  (I.  ix.,  ch.  Ki,)  having  read  in  an 
i«senibly  a  new  tragedy,  and  waited  for  a  long  lime  with  much 
Uneasiness  the  result  of  the  votes  which  were  being  given  ;  the 
api'robation  was  unanimous  and  the  joy  which  he  expcrieuced 
caused  his  death." 

It  is  recorded  of  the  noble  Tuscan,  Thomas  Baroncelli,  lh:it 
going  from  his  ville  (at  present  He  Poggio  Impcriale)  to  meet 
Cosmo  the  First  returning  to  Rome,  was  so  delighted  to  learn 
Uttt  the  Pope  had  conferred  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  on  his 
naster,  that  he  expired  on  the  instant.  There  were  various 
deaths  also  occasioned  by  fear.  The  first  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  First  was  sleeping  one  da?  in  arm  chair,  when  his 
»ife  Louise  de  Mecklenburgh,  who  had  lost  her  intellect,  escap- 
ing from  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  her  reached  his  apart- 
ment, and  being  wounded  iu  getting  through  a  glass  door  which 
»be  had  broken  in  trying  to  make  an  egress,  threw  lierself  on 
him  and  commenced  abusing  him.  The  king,  from  whom  they 
had  concealed  her  malady,  was  so  appalled  by  the  aspect  of 
this  woman  covered  with  blood,  and  clothed  only  in  white  gar- 
luents,  that  he  imagined  he  had  seen  la  femvie  blanche,  an  np- 
pantion  which  according  to  an  old  tradition  announced  always 
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the  de.ilh  of  a  prince  of  the  liouse  of  Braiulet.'ourg.  He  *m 
instniilly  seized  with  fever,  and  died  six  weeks  after  at  ibe  sge 
of  fifty->ix. 

Pcutemnn,  a  German  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  IG"2 1  of  fright,  occusionedby  seeinga  skeleton  moving.ii  being 
shaken  by  an  cartiiquake  ;  and  Madanie  de  Guerchi,  daughter 
of  the  Count  df  Flcsquc,  died  in  1672,  from  dread  of  fire. 

Marshal  de  Montrevel  "  who  according  to  Saint  Simon  had 
merely  the  ambition  of  hehv^  considered  valorous,  without  the 
slightest  pretension,  having  never  distinguished  himself  iuanj 
way,  concealing  his  universal  ignorance  under  audacity  that 
was  favoured  by  fashion  and  his  high  birth,"  was  so  supersti- 
tious that  when  one  day  at  dinner  a  salt-cellar  was  spilled  on 
hitn,  j^e  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  he  wa^i  at  ouce 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  four  days  after,  in  1716. 

BOYAL    PEllSONAOKS  WHO  HAVE  DlSTINGUISnED  THEMSELVES 
AS  AUTHORS,   ML'SICIANS,   PAINTERS,  &C. 

A  paragraph  has  lately  been  going  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers, in  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  custom  prevails  in  Priis#ii 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  male  members  of  the  royal  family 
should  be  each  acquainted  with  some  trade  or  handicraft  j  and 
■^re  learn  from  the  paragraph  in  question  tliat  the  Pruifian 
Prince  lately  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  is  a  very  expert  com- 
positor. As  this  paragraph  appears  to  have  amused  or  inter- 
ested a  considerable  number  of  readers,  we  propose  to  pUce 
before  our  readers  a  few  facts  regarding  royal  i>ersonages  »bo 
were  authors,  musicians,  painters,  or  locksmiths. 

"  Augustus,  according  to  Suetonius,  composed  several  pro« 
works  in  various  styles,  which  were    recited  occasionally 
amongst  a  circle  of  friends  who  acted  the  part  of  the  public 
as  regarded  censorship.    Such  as  Gator's  vindicatiou  to  Brutus, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  read  himself,  though  very  old  at 
the  time,  the  remainder,  however,  was  read  by  Tiberius  ;  such 
also  were  the  philosophic  discourses,  and  the  history  of  his 
life,  in  thirteen  books  which  reached  to  the  war  of  the  Canla- 
bri.    He  also  essayed  poetry,  and  left  a  small  treatise  oo  the 
history  of  Sicily,  and  a  little  collection  of  epigrams  which  he 
composed  generally  in  his  bath.    lie  commeuced  with  much 
ardour  a  tragedy  of  Ajax  ;  but  not  being  content  with  the 
style,  he  destroyed  it,  and  his  friends  having  asked  him  one 
day  'what  had  become  of  Ajax  '  —  'Ajax,'  replied  he,  'extin- 
guished itself  on  a  sponge."** 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  amongst  the  ancienta  tiie  sponge 
uaed  fur  the  purpose  of  eflacing. 
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"Tiberius,  relates  the  same  nutlior,  nrdcnti)' cullivatcd  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  selected  for  liis  model  amonv;.st 
the  Koman  orators,  Messala  Corviiius,  whom  he  considered 
perfect  as  an  orator  ;  his  style  was,  however,  obscure  owing  to 
affectation,  and  the  eilravagance  of  his  diction;  it  has  been 
said  tiiat  his  genius  was  more  prolific  than  even  lie  himself  had 
anticipated,  fie  cora|>0!;ed  a  lyric  poem  entitled  :  Lamenta- 
tions on  the  death  of  L.  Copsar.  He  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  in 
which  he  imitated  these  authors  in  whose  genius  he  took 
infinite  pleasure,  and  whose  works  and  portraits  he  caust-d  to 
he  placed  in  the  public  libraries  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ancient  writers." 

"  Claudius  in  his  youth,'  says  also  Suetonius,  attempted  to 
write  history,  encouraged  by  Livy,  and  assisted  by  Sulpicius 
Flavus.  He  commenced  to  read  his  work  before  a  numerous 
auditory.  He  wrote  much  during  his  re'v^n,  and  had  his  works 
always  read  in  public  by  one  of  his  lictors.  His  history  com- 
menced after  the  murder  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  but  he  passed 
all  at  once  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end 
of  the  civil  wars,  as  the  constant  remonstrances  of  his  mother 
»nd  grandmother  prevented  his  writing  freely,  or  with  truth, 
aboat  the  anterior  period.  He  left  two  book"  of  the  Srst  part 
of  the  history,  and  forty-one  of  the  second.  He  also  composed 
eight  books  of  the  memoir  of  his  life  which  was  entirely  a 
failure  both  in  wit  and  elegance.  He  also  composed  a  rather 
learned  a{)ology  for  Cicero,  in  reply  to  the  books  of  Asinius 
Callus. 

"  He  invented  three  letters,  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
comwlete  the  alphabet.  He  had  already  published  a  volume 
on  this  subject  before  becoming  Euii>cror  ;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  throne  he  had  not  much  troul)le  in  obtaining  tins 
a<loption  of  the  use  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  number  of  books,  public  deeds,  and  inscriptions  df 
ttjis  epoch.  He  did  not  exhibit  less  ardour  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  literature,  nud  he  testiticd  on  all  occa^ions  the  e.«teem  in 
*hich  he  held  this  famous  language.  A  b;irbariatj  spoke  be- 
fore him  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  '1  beliold  with  plea.-ture,'  said 
Claudius  to  him,  '  that  you  know  my  two  languages.  '  I  am,' 
continued  he,  attached  to  Greece  by  the  ties  of  education.'  In 
the  ienate,  he  almost  invariably  replied  in  Greek  to  the  orations 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  in  liis  tribunal  he  frecjuently  cited 
how  from  Homer.    When  baffl«*d  by  an  enemy  or  conspirator, 
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and  irhen  the  tribane  on  fniBrd  demanded  from  him  the  parole, 
he  gave  it  to  him  thus  in  Greek  : — 

"  '  I  will  take  immediate  vengeance  on  the  first  wito  offends  nae.' 

"  Finally, he  wrote  in  thislanguage  twenty  books  of  tbe  history 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  eight  of  the  Certhagenians.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  these  works  that  to  the  ancient  Museum 
of  Alexandria  another  was  added,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  on  certain  days  every 
year  that  there  should  be  given  in  turn  by  the  members  of  these 
two  Museums,  two  public  lectures,  in  one  tbe  history  of  the 
Carthagcnians,  and  in  the  other  the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians." 

**  Charlemagne,  according  to  Kginhard,  devoted  under  the 
direction  of  Alcuin,  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  above  all  to  astronomy,  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  stors,  and  following  their  course  with  the  most  ecropu- 
lous  attention,  and  marvellous  sagacity  ;  he  essayed  even  to 
write  on  the  subject,  and  had  tablets  constantly  under  tbe 
head  of  his  bed,  that  he  might  employ  every  leisure  moment 
in  writing ;  but  he  failed  this  in  study  commenced  too  late,  aud 
at  an  age  unsuitrd  to  such  avocations.  None  of  the  natioat 
subject  to  him  had  up  to  that  period  written  laws  ;  he  decreed 
that  their  constitutions  should  henceforward  be  in  writing, 
and  deposited  at  the  registers ;  he  had  also  ancient  and  rude 
poems  composed,  in  which  were  recorded  the  warlike  deeds 
and  heroic  actions  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  means  they 
were  transmitted  to  postery.  A  grammar  of  the  national  lan- 
guage was  also  commenced  through  his  assiduity."* 

Robert  II.,  relates  the  monk,  author  of  the  Uistory  of 
Saint  Berlin,  was  very  pious,  prudent,  literary,  and  sufficiently 
philosopliical.  but  he  excelled  as  a  musician.  He  composed 
the  livmn  of  the  Holv  Qhost,  which  commenced  with  tliesc 
words  : — Adml  nobis  gratia,  the  rhythems,  Juddta  et  Hifrutt- 
lent,  concede  nobii,  quMumnt,  and  Cornelius  Ceniurio,  which  he 
offered  at  Rome  on  the  altjir  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  melody 
suitable  to  the  words ;  he  composed  many  other  fine  pieces. 
His  wife  Constance  seeing  him  always  occupied  with  these 
pursuits,  asked  him  jestingly  to  compo!>e  something  in  memorr 
of  her.  He  then  wrote  the  lines  Constanlia  Marty  rum,  which 
the  queen,  in  consequence  of  the  name  Constantia,  conceived 
(o  have  been  written  for  her.    This  king  was  frequently  iu  the 


•  8«e  Lift  of  Charlemagne,  translated  from  Ouicot's  Collection, 
vol  iii.  padres  151  — 153. 
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babit  of  repairing  to  the  church  of  Saint  Denis  in  his  royal  r(ilK*8, 
and  with  liis  crown  on  liis  iiead,  and  there  directing  the  choir  ul 
matins,  vespers,  and  at  Mass,  and  uniting  liis  voice  with  tiic 
monks  in  ciiaunting  the  sacred  service.  As  he  was  besieging 
3  certain  castle  on  the  feast  of  Saint  liip|)olytii8,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  particular  devotion,  he  quitted  the  siege  in  order 
to  visit  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  lead  the  choir  during 
Mass,  whilst  he  was  devoutly  singing  with  the  monkfl  Agnu9 
Jki,  dona  nobit  pacem,  the  walls  of  the  castle  suddenly  fell, 
and  the  king'sarmy  took  immediate  possession  ;  a  hnppy  incident 
vhich  Robert  always  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  Suint 
Hippolytus." 

From  the  reign  of  this  prince  up  to  the  end  of  the  Hfteenth 
century,  we  canoot  discover  a  single  King  of  France,  who  sig. 
nalized  himself  in  any  particular  way  either  in  literature,  science, 
or  the  arte. 

We  know  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, princes  and  noble  lords  made  use  of  the  penn  of  scrribes 
to  correspond  with  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  even  their 
mistresses,  who  replied  to  them  in  the  same  manner.  We  have 
here  some  curious  details  which  have  been  transmitted  by 
Arnauld  D'Andilly,  on  the  way  in  which  Louis  XIH.  wrote 
10  his  inuther  Marie  dc  Medecist,  at  the  period  when  she  n;- 
tired  to  England,  to  negcx:iate  willi  her  son. 

"  M.  dc  Biirulle,  wrote  he,  was  the  person  employed  by  his 
nwjpfty  to  effect  a  negotiation  wilh  the  queen  mother  ;  and  one 
day  the  king  being  still  at  Saint  Germain  he  was  about  to  de- 
part for  England  on  that  mission,  when  M .  Drageunt  requested 
me  to  compose  a  suitable  letter  for  his  majcuty  io  copy,  and 
Knd  to  his  mother.  I  complied,  and  M.  de  lierulle  ontertaiii- 
iog  for  me  a  particular  regard,  and  reposing  complete  confidence 
in  me,  s[H}ke  to  me  during  his  sojourn  at  Tours  of  the  negotui- 
tiou  which  was  still  pending,  and  told  me.  that  (m  prc'^cntiiig 
tlie  queen  mother  with  the  last  letter  writ  ten  by  the  king  fr^nn 
Saint  Germain,  she  wept  on  reading'  it,  that  he,  feeling  pur- 
prised  at  this  strong  ebullition  ol  feeluig,  expressed  to  her 
majesty  his  regret  at  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter  that  caii!<ed 
litr»uch  pain,  to  which  she  replied  :  '  You  are  quite  astray  ni 
your  supposition,  as  joy,  not  grief,  causes  my  tears,  i  have 
received  several  letters,  since  our  separation,  from  the  king,  but 
this  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  from  my  son.'  As  T  had 
not  forgotten  the  purport  or  diction  of  the  latter,  I  asked  M. 
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de  B^rulle  if  it  did  not  cotninence  with  the  word  Ainti.  He 
appeared  all  a$>tonisluiiciit,  and  iDitnediately  replied  'yes;'  Bat 
how  did  yon  know  ihat  ? — I  had  good  reason  to  kuow  all 
about  it,'  I  ansirered,  *  since  it  was  my  own  composition.' 
On  hearing  wliich  he  embraced  me  tenderly."* 

Keturning  to  singular  words  referred  to  at  page  680  of  tlie 
second  paper  of  liiis  series  we  note  the  following  words. 

There  exists  in  an  old  collection  of  inscriptions  a  distich 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Venetian  placard.  It  is  thiu 
conceived  : 

Defunctis  |)atribus,  successit  prava  juventus, 
Cujua  consilio  qua3  valu^re  ruont. 

This  distich  is  preceeded  by  another  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  engraven  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  BresUa ; 
here  it  is — 

Quas  sacras  cedes  pietas  constrnxit  aroruro, 
Has  nunc  bseredes  invadunt  more  luporam. 

It  appears  that  the  authors  of  these  bitter  jests  were  ansioos 
to  attack  the  youth  of  their  time,  which  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
recognize  at  the  present  day  some  waspish  people  who,  with 
the  smile  of  irony  on  their  lips,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ^peak 
as  slightingly  of  our  youth,  as  was  done  in  former  iimn. 
We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  of  denouncing  to  our 
readers  a  pitiable  article  inserted  some  time  since  in  the 
BiblioiheqHt  de  Geneve,  under  the  following  title :  DU  ado- 
LKSCENS  de  notre  epoque,  comae  pros  d^avenir.  We  hmit 
ourselves  to  a  short  extract,  for  in  quoting  nonsense  the  shorter 
it  is  the  b(tter  :  "  In  the  happy  age  in  which  we  live,"  writeJ 
this  satirical  jester,**  there  are  men  of  fifteen.  We  have  no  longer 
youths,  they  pass  at  once  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  from  the 
top  to  the  gazette,  from  the  rudiments  of  science  to  its  acme. 
Before  they  get  their  beard,  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed,  they 
hesitate  no  longer,  they  have  fixed  ideas  on  things,  men,  priu* 
ciples,  systems,  the  heart  is  cold,  blase  ;  those  feelings  are  ex- 
hibited to  all,  but  especially  to  their  father,  whom  they  consider 
old.  Behold  the  consequence  of  this  new  order  of  thing?, 
sound  principles,  just  and  invariable  from  which  they  never 
swerve;  here  they  are  as  adopted. 

Experience  is  a  useless  thing  " 

*  See  Memoirtt  (TArnauUl  d'  Anditly,  compiled  bj  Miciwud-Poo- 
jouUt,  p.  432. 
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"lolercoarse  with  men  nnd  observation  leach  nothing. 

"In  this  age  of  enlightenment  youth  alone  possesse?  abilily. 

"  Tlie  age  in  which  the  passions  are  in  all  their  etfcrvescciicir, 
is  natumlly  that  in  which  reason  predominates.  The  culmina- 
ting point  of  judgment  is  necessarily  to  be  met  with  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  and  rarely  beyond  that.  After  this 
age,  society  is  no  longer  composed  of  useful  men ;  this  fact  is 
fully  proved  by  the  following  category  : — at  twenty  he  becomes 
■  man; — at  five  and  twenty  bis  maturity  of  judgment  is  com- 
plete,— at  thirty  false  hair, — at  forty  a  wig ; — at  fifty  stupid  ; 
tt  sixty  a  mummy  ; — at  seventy  a  fossil,  childish,  extinct." 

lo  1835  a  poet  expressed  the  same  ideas,  and  gave  them 
nnder  the  same  denomination  in  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  Le 
Septuagenaire^  ou  le  chant  du  Cygne !  We  will  not  say  where 
the  tirade  on  these  designations  is  to  be  found. 

When  the  Orestet  of  Voltaire  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
February  12th  1750,  the  concourse  was  great  at  the  represen- 
tation,and  they  placed  as  a  check  or  countermark  on  the  pit 
tickets  the  following  letters. 

O.    T.  P. 
Q. 

M.   u'.  D. 
which  signifies  this  line  of  Horace  : — 

"  Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscuit  Utile  Dulci." 
A  sorry  jester  interpreted  these  sigles  in  the  following  manner: — • 
"  Orestc,  Tragddie  Pitoyable,  Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donue." 

Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  «e 
must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  by  the  same  nuthur  : — ■ 
Zairtt  of  which  thoy  have  abridged  four  lines,  and  which  have 
been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  deposited  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
police  at  Paris.  These  four  lines  form  part  of  the  third  scene 
of  the  second  act,  towards  the  middle,  the  pari  wliore  old 
Lusignan  calls  on  God,  after  having  recognised  hisdaugliter  : — 
Ne  m*abandonnez  pas,  Dieu  qui  voyez  mcs  larmes  ! 
"  £c  toi,  cher  instrument  du  salut  des  mortels, 
"  Gage  augustc  du  Dieu,  vivant  sur  nos  autels, 
"  Bois  rougi  de  son  sang,  rclique  incorruptible, 
"  Croix  sur  qui  s'accomplit  ce  mystere  terrible, 
Dieu  mort  sur  cette  croix  et  qui  revis  pour  nons, 
Parle,  ach^ve,  6  mun  Dieu,  cc  t>ont  lH  de  tcs  coups. 
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The  four  lines  preceded  hy  inverted  commas,  are  those  which 
have  beeu  abridged. 

TUE  FIVE  LATIN  WOKOS  OF    LOUIS  XI. 

They  say  that  this  prince,  so  amiable,  so  frank,  so  hamanF, 
gloried  in  his  own  ignorance ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
ho  wished  to  banish  from  his  court,  and  from  the  education  of 
his  son  (Charles  VllD,  the  Latin  language,  preserving,  how- 
ever, five  words,  which  he  reserved  as  a  special  favor,  having 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  made  tiiem  through  life  his  rule 
of  conduct.  "  Not,*'  said  be,  "  that  Latin  is  useless  to  a  king, 
or  at  least  a  little  of  it ;  it  will  suffice,  however,  for  mj  son  to 
know  the  five  following  words,  Qoi  nescit  dissimuure, 
WKSCIT  RKGXARE ;  here  lies  the  entire  art  of  governing."  Thus, 
he  laid  down  as  a  principles  in  his  Rotirr  dc«  Guerrei,  tins 
maxim  : — '*  No  counsel  is  better  than  that  your  adversary 
should  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions."  That  is  to  say : 
dissimulate  all  your  resolves,  in  order  that  your  adversaries  mts 
not  be  aware  of  them  until  after  their  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  maxim  taken  from  the  same  work  : — 

"  De  tant  que  fust  vault  mieulx  que  escorce,  Autant  vault 
mieux  soustillete  que  force." 
AVhich  signifies : — 

Know,  that  as  far  as  the  wood  excels  the  bark.  So  doe5  sub> 
tlety  exceed  strength. 

UAXIMS  DRAWN  PROM  THK  BRETIART  OP  POLITICS. 

These  maxims  are  of  the  species  wo  are  about  to  treat,  but 
being  from  another  source,  they  are  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  affirmed  that  they  were  handed  down  by  Mazario  to 
Louis  XIV.,  as  the  most  secure  rule  of  conduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  afliurs  ;  the  following  will  show 
the  tone  and  scope : — 

Simula,  dissimdla  ;  nullicrede  j  omnia  lauda  ; 

NoSCE  TE  IPSUM  ;  NOSCR  ALIOS. 

A.S  these  principles  are  extracts  from  a  furious  dietribe,  pub> 
lished  against  Mazarin,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  thil 
the  conscience  of  the  minister  is  not  charged  with  this 
machicvclian  delinquency.  The  book  from  winch  this  noble 
maxim  has  been  extracted  is  entitled  Breviamm  poUtlcorui* 
secundum  rubrieai  Ala  sari  nicaji.  Colon.  Agrip.,  Joan  Selliba, 
16yi,  pet.  ill  duodecimo.  La  Bihlwlht-rpte  Aisforigue  <U 
France^  N,  .32,  564,  in  announcing  an  edition  Parmit,  J.  Lc 
Petit,  1695,  ill  24,  nddod  that  "this  bookisvrry  curious, 
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and  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  devilrj.  We  know  another 
edition,  Fetalia,  et  Anuieiodami,  Joh.  WoUert,  1700,  pet.  in 
daodecimo  ;  this  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  Le  grand 
BrMairt  Mazarin  in-quarto,  a  jocular  piece  on  the  manners 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,and  the  manner  iu  which  he  passed  his  days. 

FElfALK  WAUaiOKS. 

If  we  may  credit  Dal^mile,  a  Bohemian  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  existed  in  Bohemia,  ap  to  the  eighth  centary,  % 
corps  of  Amazons,  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke  Pr^mislas. 
We  here  append  a  rcsum^  of  the  traditions  with  which  be  ha« 
famished  us. 

Libussa,  or,  Libossa,  wife  of  Pr^mislas,  who  died  in  735, 
formed  a  guard  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  military  costume. 
After  the  death  of  this  princes?,  Vlasta,  the  Amazon,  by  whom 
tbey  were  commanded,  assembled  them  on  Mount  Widoul^ 
(not  far  from  Prague,)  and  erected  there  a  fort,  which  she 
destined  as  the  centre  of  her  new  empire.  Pr^inisla^,  on 
bearing  this,  sent  one  of  the  lords  of  bis  court  to  treat  with 
them ;  they,  however,  mutilated  the  unfortunate  envoy  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  by  cutting  otT  his  nose  and  ears. 

The  number  of  her  adherents  increasing,  Vlasta  had  a 
second  fortresa  erected  op{X>site  Wissegrad,  which  sho  desig- 
nated Dievin,  or,  the  Young  GirPa  Fort.  Thence  they 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  sex,  were  cruelly  mutilated  or  murdered. 
After  a  victory  gained  over  the  troops  of  Pr6mislas,  Vlasta 
published  a  code,  the  three  last  articles  of  which  decreed  that 
men  were  to  be  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  j  that  they  should  never  go  on  horseback 
but  with  their  legs  joined  and  hanging  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  that  those  who  dared  to  mount  otherwise  should  undergo 
the  hke  punishment ;  and  that  the  men,  no  matter  to  what 
class  they  belonged,  should  conduct  the  plough,  and  do  all  the 
laborious  work,  whilst  the  women  did  battle  for  them  ;  that 
the  young  girls  were  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  their 
hojbauds,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  this  decree  should 
undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  conciliation,  Pr^mislaa 
attacked  the  fort  of  Widoul^,  and  murdered  all  the  women  he 
found  there.  Vlasta  having  been  apprised  of  this  disaster, 
decreed  that  they  should  offer  at  Diewia  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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gods;  and  on  tho  altar  they  murdered  twenty-four  prisoner*, 
whose  blood  they  gathered  in  charmed  cups  ;  they  then  retired 
from  Uiewin,  and  perished  arms  in  hand. 

Such  is  the  Poet's  talf,  and  it  amazed  qs  to  perceive  that  it 
was  taken  up  so  seriously  by  the  author  of  the  article  dedicated 
to  Vlaita  in  the  Biographie  de  Mickaud,  an  article  from 
which  we  have  in  part  borrowed  the  details  just  given. 

Dal^mile  had  certainly  done  no  more  than  collect  some  old 
traditions,  which  be,  perhaps,  embellished,  if  this  task  had  not 
been  already  accomplished.  This  legend,  however,  was  popular 
in  Bohemia;  as  there  is  mention  of  these  Amazons  in  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  eleventh  century, that  of  Cosmus  of  Prague.  We  here 
subjoin  a  relation  very  different  from  that  of  Dalemile.  Tlie 
origiiial  is  in  Latin  prose,  diversified  and  tilled  with  poeticil 
illusions.  Ilmight  be  said  on  reading  it,  that  it  was  a  frag- 
ment of  some  poem,  written  in  barbarous  Latin. 

"  A.t  this  period  (under  Premislas)  the  young  girls  sprrad 
over  the  land,  free  from  all  species  of  restraint.  Like 
Amazons  they  bore  military  arms,  and,  under  self- government, 
fought  like  young  soldiers,  and  gave  themselves  up  wiih 
ardour  to  the  chase.  It  was  not  the  men  who  at  that  tioie 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  spouses,  it  was  the 
young  girls  who  chose  them  for  their  husband.*".  There  »as 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  dress  of  men  and  women; 
their  audacity  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  constructed 
a  fortress  on  a  rock  not  far  from  Prague, possessing  merely  na- 
tural defences;  to  this  fort  they  gave  the  virginal  name  of  iJierin. 
The  young  men  ,  on  their  part,  indignant  at  such  womanir 
boldness,  assembled  in  much  larger  numbers  on  an  adjacent 
rock,  and  built  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  town,  which  the 
moderns  have  called  Wissegrad,  but  which,  at  that  time, 
derived  its  name,  Nurastcn,  from  the  trees  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Sometimes  peace,  at  other  times  war,  reigned 
between  the  two  jjarties  :  theyoung  girls  were  more  cunnnig, 
the  young  men  more  brave.  On  one  occasion,  peace  haNiiig 
been  concluded  between  them,  they  determined  on  celebrating 
the  truce  by  a  series  of  festivities,  which  were  to  conlinoe 
during  three  days  ;  they,  consequently,  abandoned  their  anns, 
and  relinquished  themselves  to  all  manner  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  at  the  termination  of  these  orgies,  the  young  men  set 
fire  to  the  fortress,  and  thus  Diewiu  was  consumed.  From 
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that  period,  the  women  were  conleni  to  dwell  in  peace  under 
the  sway  of  the  men.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  female  warriors  were  not  ancommon. 
We  here  furnish  a  few  example?,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  of  French  origin. 

At  the  battle  gained  by  Eobert  Guiscard  over  the  Greek 
Emi>eror  Alexis  Comnenus  near  Djrrachium,  Gaiito,  wifeof  ihc 
Koraaan  Prince,  "  who  according  to  Anne  Comnenus  followed 
to  the  war  and  fought  like  a  rallas,"  she  rallied  spear  in  hand, 
and  led  tu  combat  the  troops  of  her  hu:iband  who  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Greek*.t 

Orderic  Vital,  in  book  8th,  spoke  thus  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Simon  dc  Montford  and  wife  of  Kaoul  dc  Conches.  "She  was," 
wrote  he,  "generous,  enterprising,  gay,  amiable,  and  courteous 
to  all  who  approached  her.  During  the  war  she  mounted  on 
lior^back,  armed  as  a  knight  amongst  the  other  knights,  and 
hke  to  the  young  Camille,  the  pride  of  Italy  in  the  troops  of 
Turuus,  she  yielded  in  intrepidity  neither  to  kiiights  covered  in 
mail,  nor  to  soldiers  armed  with  javelins."  After  the  deatli  of 
lier  hujbnnd  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Haute-15rnyere. 

In  the  l:!tti  book  of  the  same  chronicler,  we  find  the  history 
of  Juliana  wife  of  Eustatius  of  Bretcuil  and  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  King  ol  England,  llaving  been  sent 
with  the  troops  by  her  husband  to  defend  the  castle  of  Brcteuil, 
she  was  there  besieged  by  her  father,  whom  the  inhabitants  had 
admitted  into  the  city.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  a  long 
resistance  she  demanded  an  interview  with  her  father. 

"  The  king,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery  in  a  woman,  and 
one  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  granted  the  interview,  during  which 
his  unfortunate  daughter  sought  his  life.  She  bent  a  balista 
and  hurled  a  shaft  at  her  father,  whom,  by  God's  protection, 
it  failed  to  strike.  Henry  on  perceiving  her  unnatural  design, 
ordered  the  draw-bridge  leading  to  the  castle  to  be  destroyed, 
in  order  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the  exterior. 
Juliana,  seeing  herself  thus  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
without  hope  ol  succour,  surrendered  the  castle  to  Ilenry,  but 
could  not  obtain  from  him  her  liberty.  After  his  prohibition 
she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  slide  from  the  top  of  the  highest 


"  Coima  Pragensis  Decani  Chronica  Bohemorum,  inserted  in 
Frthcr'i  CotnpUation,  Rerum  Bohemicarum  Scriptoret  1002,  in  folio, 
p.  6. 

t  Alfxiade,  book  iv.  ch.  5, 
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wall  uf  tlie  castle,  and  without  the  aasistance  of  a  bridge,  or 
indeed  of  almost  any  support,  creep  ignominiously  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  and  expose  her  niked  person  to  the  annj. 
This  incident  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  in  ihc 
third  week  of  February,  when  the  water  in  the  dyke  being 
frozen  pierced  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  princeaa  as  she  was 
plunged  into  it  on  her  fall.  This  unfortunate  warrior  retreated 
thus  ignobly,  and  hastened  with  speed  to  rejoin  her  husband  at 
Paci  (sur  Eure.)* 

Amongst  the  number  of  women  who  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  castles  and  towns  we  must  not  omit  to  mentioa 
Jane  Llachette,  the  sister  of  Duguesclin,  and  another  heroine 
less  known,  Jane  Maillotte,  who  distinguished  herself  at  lisle, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Hurlus.  Wc  refer  to  Froissart  for  «n 
account  ol  the  adventures  of  the  two  Countesses  of  Montfort 
and  de  Blois,  who,  during  the  captivity  of  their  husbands,  kept 
up  a  bloody  war  against  each  other,  the  termination  of  vbich 
was  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany.  We  mast  not 
omit  the  mention  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  made  by  the 
Genoese  ladies  in  1801 — or  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Benegun  by  Marie  de  Barbau^on  in  1569. 

As  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  adventurers  who,  after  her 
death,  aspired  to  play  the  same  part  as  she  had  done,  their 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 

The  celebrated  female  poet,  Louise  Lab^,*  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  having  accompanied  her 
father  to  the  seige  of  Perpignan,  in  1542,  she  was  seized  witk 
an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a  warrior,  and  so  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bravery  as  to  earn  for  herself  the  surname  of  U 
Capitmne  Loy».  iler  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  «d 
anonymous  author  in  a  very  long  and  laudatory  piecr.  We 
here  transcribe  a  sample  of  these  very  indifferent  lines. 

Louise  aiiisi  furieuse, 
En  laissant  les  habits  mols 
Des  femmcs,  et  envieuse 
Du  bruit,  par  les  Espagnols 
Souvent  courut,  en  grand'noise, 
Et  maint  assaut  lenr  donna. 


•  Orderic  Vital,  t.  xii.  collection  Ouizot,  t.  zzviii.  p.  988. 
t  iihe  wu  born  at  Ljona  in  1526,  and  died  in  1568. 
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Quaud  la  jeunessc  franpoise 

Perpigiian  environna, 
'  sa  force  elle  d^ploye, 

I  L&  de  sa  lance  elle  ploje 

Le  plus  hardi  nasaillant ; 

£t  brave  drssus  In  selle, 
I  Ne  montrait  rien  eu  elle 

Que  d'un  chevalier  vaillant. 

After  raising  the  siege  she  returned  and  married  at  Lyons, 
from  which  time  she  resigned  herself  unrestrainedly  to  her 
tMte  for  literature,  and  her  passion,  which  was  not  less  lively, 
,  for  the  beaax-csprits  of  her  time  ;  she  entered  on  a  life  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  pursued  by  Ninon  d'Enclos  in  the  following 
century.  In  forming  her  society  the  bourgeois  or  traders  were 
not  admitted,  no  matter  what  wealth  they  were  possessed  of. 
8hc  admired  men  of  learning  above  all,  patronising  tlicra  by 
iier  marked  favour,  and  holding  them  in  far  more  esteem 
than  the  highest  nobla*,  preferring  to  admit  them  free  to  her 
coteries,  than  the  others  for  a  laree  premium. 

Much  about  the  same  period  a  Spanish  religious,  named 
Catheriue  d'Erauso,  e9Cai)ed  from  her  convent,  and  assuming 
ibe  dress  of  a  man,  served  as  cabin-boy  on  the  ships  trading 
to  America  ;  then  deserted,  and  after  various  adventures  by 
«•»  entered  the  nmiy,  where  she  signalized  herself  in  the 
wjragements  against  the  Indians.  Slie  attained  the  rank  of 
^ifficer,  and  quitted  the  service  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
n'ceired  in  a  duel,  by  which  her  sex  was  discovered ;  she  then 
rttarned  to  Europe,  where  she  received  a  pension  from  Philip 
III.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  memoirs  written  it  is  said  by  the  heroine  herself,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  with  some  justificatory 
'rticles,  in  1829,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Ilistoria  de  la 
^onja.al/erez  (the  History  of  the  Helicious  Officer.)"* 

"It  was  about  the  year  1638,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself," 
Tote  the  Abb^  Arnauld,  "  that  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
ffquaiuted  with  the  Amazon  of  our  day,  Madame  the  Countess 
of  Saint  Balmont,t  whose  life  has  been  a  real  prodigy  of  valour 

*  Sf*  on  this  work,  which  ii  after  all  perhaps  only  a  romance,  an 
*^K\t  iDMrted  in  the  xliii  volume  of  the  Revue  JSneyelvptdique, 
P-  Ui,  and  following. 

t  Barbara  D'ErDecoort,  Countess  of  8aiiit«Baljaont,  waa  born  at 
^«ITille,  between  Bar  and  Verdun,  in  1608. 
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and  \iriiic.  hnviiig  united  in  her  pemon  all  the  courage  of  8 
determined  soldier,  and  all  the  niodesfj  of  a  truly  Christian 
woman.  Part  of  tliia  testimony  was  given  in  my  presence,  by 
Bome  Spanish  soldiers  whom  she  had  taken  in  the  war,  and 
w  hom  she  had  dispatched  to  M.  De  I'euquieres  at  Verdun : 
he  having  asked  jokingly  uf  them,  if  they  had  in  their  country 
women  equally  brave,  one  of  them  replied  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  that  he  never  could  have  snpposed  she  vas  a 
woman,  having  seen  her  perform  feats  which  would  be  daring 
for  a  reckltss  soldier.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  these  me- 
moirs, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  further  particulars 
of  so  extraordinary  a  woman.  She  was  descended  from  a  very 
high  family  at  Lorraine,  and  born  with  ideas  worthy  of  her 
birth.  The  beauty  of  her  countenance  correspondi  d  with  thit 
of  her  mind,  but  her  height  did  not  corrc^pond  with  her  beauty, 
fbe  was  small  and  rather  fat.  God  who  designed  for  her  • 
more  laborious  life  than  ordinary  women,  rendered  her  thus 
robust,  in  order  that  she  raiglit  be  better  enabled  to  endure 
bodily  fatigue  ;  he  also  bestowed  on  her  a  supreme  contempt 
for  beauty,  so  that  having  had  the  small  pox  she  rejoiced  as 
much  at  being  marked  as  others  felt  sorry  at  a  like  misfortune, 
saying  that  it  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  man.  She 
married  the  Count  de  Saint  Qalmont,  who  yielded  nothing  to 
her  either  in  birth  or  merit.  They  lived  together  in  perfect 
unity  ;  but  the  commotions  which  broke  out  at  Lorraine  obliged 
them  to  separate. 

Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  dwelt  on  her  estate  in  order 
to  preserve  it.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  never  indulged  her 
warlike  tendencies  but  for  the  chase,  which  is,  after  all  a  kind 
of  mimic  war,  but  the  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of  ex- 
ercising it  in  reality;  it  was  this.  A  cavalry  officer  having  come 
to  reside  on  her  estate,  lived  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  with  much  courtesy  expressed  ber 
disaproval  of  his  conduct,  which  he  received  very  ungraciously; 
thii  piqued  her»  and  she  resolved  to  bring  him  to  reaion  ber 
self,  and  without  any  consultation,  but  the  promptings  of  her 
own  heart,  she  wrote  him  a  note  to  which  sne  afi^xed  Uie  ng* 
nature  of  the  Chevalier  Ue  Saint  Balmont.  In  this  billet,  sbe 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bad  treatmentexperiencedathisbanda 
uy  the  Chevalier^  sister-in-law  demanded  some  expiation,  and 
that  he  desired  to  meet  him  sword  in  hand.  The  captain  accepted 
the  cballcugc,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  place  Here  Madame 
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Saitit  Balmont  awaited  liim  dressed  iti  male  attire.  They 
fougiit,  she  conquered  hiro,  and  alter  disarniini;  him  said  with 
peculiar  grace ;  '  You  were  under  the  impression,  Monsieur, 
that  you  fought  against  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Bahnont ;  but 
itij  Madame  de  Saint  BaUnont  who  returns  }ou  your  sword, 
«nd  who  requests  that  in  future  you  will  have  more  coussiuer- 
•tion  for  a  lady's  behest,'  She  departed,  after  these  words, 
ind  history  records,  that  he,  full  of  shame  and  confusion,  retired, 
and  was  never  again  heard  of.  As  to  her,  this  occurrence  only 
served  to  inflame  her  valour;  she  did  not  content  herself  with 
preserving  her  own  property,  in  repelling  force  by  force ;  but 
gave  protection  to  several  neighbouring  gentlemen  who  took 
refuge  upon  her  estate,  and  ranged  tiiemselvcs  under  her 
banners  when  she  went  to  war,  from  whence  she  always  re- 
turned victorious,  accomplishing  her  undertaking  with  equal 
prudence  and  valour.  I  met  her  several  times  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Feuqueries,  at  Verdun ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  her 
embarrassment  at  being  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  with  wliat 
ease  and  spirit  she  mounted  her  horse  on  getting  outside  the 
city,  and  acted  as  escort  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her, 
and  whom  she  permitted  to  remain  in  her  coach.  Notwithstanding 
this  strange  life,  at  variance  with  nearly  all  the  feelings  of 
vomanhood,  and  which  might  in  another  lead  to  freedom  of 
manner,  or  it  might  be  libertinism,  yet  for  her  it  possessed  but 
the  one  attraction,  namely,  the  power  of  doing  good  by  rc- 
dresiioggrievauces,  and  repelling  injustice.  When  in  her  own 
tjuift  home,  each  day  was  employed  in  offices  of  piety,  in 
prayers,  in  holy  reading,  in  visiting  the  sick  of  her  parish,  whom 
•be  assisted  with  a  most  praise- worthy  charity,  which  gained 
fur  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  hrr,  and 
caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  homage  paid 
only  to  a  queen."* 

Madame  de  Saint  Balmont,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
o<'eapicd  herself  with  literature,  aud  published  in  the  year 
^^bQ  (a  Jumeaujc  Martyrs,  a  tragedy  iu-quarto;  it  was  re-pub- 
hshed  in  1601  in  duo-decimo.  She  died  amongst  the  religions 
<rf  Stint  Clare,  at  Bar-le-Duc  the  22nd  of  May,  1660.  IVrc 
de  Vernon  has  written  her  life,  and  entitled  it  rAmazone  Chre- 
Paris,  107s,  in  duo-decimo. 


*MtmDir$  de  L' Abbe  Amauld,  from  Michaud  Punjolat's  collection, 
p.  494.   S«e  alio  a  chapter  of  Tallement,  t.  viii.  p.  217. 
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We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  heroine,  whose  biographf 
JariK's  (ic  Joi^ny,  printer  at  iilu-ims,  h:is  given  nnder  tlie  titl« 
«)t  Let  Mervfille$  <!e  la  vie  de»  combat*  et  victoiret  d'Ermine, 
eitoyenne  de  Reimt,  Kheimt,  1648,  in  octavo.  We  are  also  in 
doubt  about  another  heroine  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Kveti- 
teenth  century. — I' Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  by  Dupleix,p.  225. 

Towanla  the  end  of  the  sevcnirenth  ceiitary  an  Enghsb* 
woman  named  Maria  Read  concealed  her  aex,  and  passed  ber 
life  on  the  American  »ea!i,  in  tlie  mid^t  of  pirates  whott 
dangers  and  proiits  she  shait-d.  I'he  vessel  on  which 
M'us  having  been  taken  by  the  English,  nhe,  vith  her  com« 
panion!>,  was  condemned  to  death  at  Jamaica  the  16(h  of 
November.  She  declared  her«clf  enceinte,  and  thus  obtained 
a  respite,  but  Tallin?  ill,  she  died  in  prison,  being  at  the  time 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  iattor  part  of  the  same  century,  an  amazou  of  another 
species,  Mademoiselle  Maapiii,  an  actrcM  at  the  opera,  filled 
France  vith  the  noise  of  lier  »an^uinnry  and  scandalous  adrta. 
turcs.  Skilled  iu  fencing,  and  wearing  usually  the  dress  of  s 
man  ( a  costume  by  means  of  which  she  could  more  readily 
abandon  herself  to  her  infamoii;  pursuits)  she  one  day  iasolted 
a  woman  who  was  accompanied  by  tlure  men  ;  tbej,  ignonot 
of  her  sex,  challenged  her  to  n  duel,  in  which  she  killed  socces* 
sively  the  three.  She  obtained  pardon  by  quitting  Paris,  to 
which  place  she  however  returned,  and  re-appeared  at  the  open. 
She  finished  her  career  bv  renounciug  the  world,  and  dted 
iul707. 

The  mother  of  Wyermann,  a  Dutch  painter,  who  died  la 
1747,  was  vulgarly  called  Jjys  Saint  Mourcl.  Sbc  had  served 
in  the  armies,  and  retired  «ith  the  rank  of  seijeant,  the  drea 
and  stair  of  which  she  continued  to  wear  during  the  remaindtf 
of  her  life. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  fact. 

The  first  woman  who  made  a  tnur  of  the  world  was  a  jouug 
Briton,  named  Barry.  She  w.is  dres:ied  in  man's  attire,  tsd 
accompanied  as  a  servant,  the  Trench  botanist  CommersOD  io 
his  travels  ( 17G7  to  1770.)  Her  sox  was  discovertd  at  Taiu 
bv  the  islanders. 
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Art.  it.— PET-PHINE  GAY. 


1.  Le  Vicomtc  Je  Launai/,  Letfres  Parmeiinex,  prcci  dtea  t}*uiie 

Introduction,  par  Theophilt  Gnntier.     I'ar  Mme.  Emiltf 
de  Girardin.    Paris:  Michel  Lovy,  Frrros,  iSfi/. 

2.  Le$  Cont«mporain»  :  Mme.  de  Girardin  ( Dclphine  G'ty )t 

par  Kugdiie  de  Mirecourt.    Paris:  G.  ILivard,  lS5b. 

The  lady  with  whom  we  wish  to  make  our  rcarlers  better 
icqaaiiited,  having  devoted  twt  lve  years  to  tlic  '.'hroiiicling  of 
such  small  beer  n$  fashions,  and  the  t()pic.><  of  the  passing  hour 
in  Paris,  an  introductory  word  or  two  on  these  subjects  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Wc  seem  to  feel  ourselves  as  on  a  sand-hank  drifting  we 
know  not  wliere.    Our  poor  planet  hxs  not  a  moment's  rest 
from  New  Year's  day  to  St.  Sylvester's,  nor  can  its  inhabit;inta 
stop  to  realize  their  condition  for  the  nonce,  to  reckon  up  their 
joTs  and  sorrows,  or  adjust  the  balance.    But  in  time,  mother 
''Arth  finds  herself  starting  from  the  same  point  again,  and  at 
the  renewal  of  some  cycle — if  we  tould  live  to  wilne.-is  it — it  ia 
probable  that  every  phase  in  the  world's  economy  would  find 
lUtIf  repeated.    The  drop  of  water  that  with  its  counllcM 
fellows,  rushes  westward  past  the  Cape  of  Good  IIopc:,  in 
obedience  to  the  moon's  pleasure,  will  in  the  lapse  of  years 
ghde  again    by    the  same  headland;   but  what  variety  of 
climate,  and  what  myriads  of  kindred  drops,  will  it  not  have 
«nro«ntercd  in  the  interim.    Mme.  de  Girardin  in  one  of  her 
pieces,  contrasts  the  diary  of  a  fine  Lidy  in  1812,  as  preserved 
m  \\^t"Cha\mi'e  d'  Antln with  one  of  the  year  1810,  and  finds 
no  members  of  the  same  families  presiding  over  the  popular 
tmporiums  of  the  two  era*,  except  in  the  instance  of  afashion- 
»ble  mercer,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  flower  in  igiuine  ;  hence 
«be  jamps  too  hastily  at  a  conclusion,  and  says  tiiat  nothing 
bcre  below  remains  the  same,  but  fashions  an(f  flowers. 

It  being  slaves  to  the  same  absurd  style  of  dress  at  this  day, 
to  which  our  great  grandmothers  of  a  century  since  were  vic- 
tiai«,  proved  anythiiig,  our  poetess  would  be  in  the  rigiit ;  but 
let  all  the  varieties  of  style,  more  or  le?s  at  variance  with  good 
natural  taste,  which  ruled  during  their  fitful  iiour  iu  the  intcr- 
"B,  be  also  taken  in  to  account.  And  while  we  arc  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  fashions,  a  subject  on  which  the  celt-braled  Jeamet  of 
thu  Morning  Post  is  much  better  informed,  let  ns  reflect  for  a 
Dioiiient  on  tlie  waste  of  God's  time,  tiie  abuse  of  money,  and 
the  niii<ap|)lication  of  talents,  for  whicli  those  rulers  uf  the 
tasliiunable  worUl  must  account  one  day,  when  the  result  of 
their  labours  is  the  adoption  of  ex[)ensive,  immodest  and  un- 
serviceable clothing  by  the  myriads  of  foolish  women,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship the  cruel  idol,  dress  themselves  according  to  the  impulses 
of  a  natural  good  taste,  and  the  ascertained  principles  of 
gracefulness  and  beauty  in  form.  Would  thatthe  August  Lady, who 
nomiirilly  governs  the  men  and  women  of  these  island?,  w«s 
absolute  mistress  in  the  article  of  female  fashions,  and  tbeu 
would  we  fur  a  certainty  be  relieved  of  the  sight  of  painful- 
luoking  foreheads  from  which  the  natural  ornament  of  the  hair 
is  so  tightly  pulled  away,  from  dustmen's  fant^iils  on  the  heao- 
tiful  heads  whicli  they  disUgurc,  and  from  those  garments  of 
which  a  hay-cock  is  the  ungraceful  type. 

The  women  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  probably 
fancy  that  their  *'  Great  Diana  of  the  Epiiesians,"  resides  in 
Paris;  but  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  better  skilled  iu  tlie 
mystic  rites  of  that  inoiiey-lavisliing  goddt-ss,  assert  that  she 
has  her  siirine  on  the  banks  of  the  "  dark  rolling  Danube." 
And  after  all,  what  a  flimsy  and  fragile  rod  of  power  she  holds, 
if  her  slavis  had  even  a  shadow  of  moral  courage  or  couimoa 
sense  !  Were  our  Queen  and  a  few  influential  ladies  of  her 
court,  to  return  to  a  natural  and  graceful  style  of  dress,  and 
steadily  persist  in  wearing  it,  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  mode 
w  ould  liy  degrees  shew  its  colours  beyond  the  ManeAe,  tate 
Paris  by  assault,  occupy  the  cities  that  behold  their  faces  in 
the  winding  Rhine,"  get  possession  of  Munich,  and  drifiing 
down  thf  Danube,  seize  the  trembling  tyrant  on  her  tliroiK, 
and  boldly  free  the  fair  mistress  of  Vienna  and  her  etjually 
fair  court  ladies  from  the  iron  hoops  and  other  harness  of  bcr 
ponderous  tiiongh  faut.istic  car. 

Tins  may  be  said  to  be  begging  the  question  ;  but  let  us 
see  what  Englishmen  have  already  done  ;  and  if  Enghsiiwooien 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  books  of  their  natural  vassals  for 
once,  they  will  live  to  bless  the  happy  inspiration. 

Did  John  Bull  in  the  matter  of  training  his  horses  toexecate 
stee|>le  chases,  races,  and  fox  hunts,  cross  the  water  to  Icjra 
how  his  Gallic  ncighbuurs  went,  or  went  not  about  these  things' 
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Xol  a  yard.  He  moulded  lii*  canine  and  cqaine  amuseinonts 
and  pursuits  after  a  model  con^tructod  in  liis  own  hard  lu-ud, 
till  they  acquired  a  systemnlic  and  stable  form  (no  pun  intended) 
(illtliej became  in  fact  a  national  institution;  and  now  see  the 
c«n«€quence.  Your  Parisian  lion  who  must  do  violence  to  his 
oirn  tastes  and  instincts,  when  he  rides  a  race,  risks  his  neck 
in  a  fttpple-cha-fe,  pursues  a  rcynard,  or  practises  le  bore,  cari- 
ratDrea  these  exercises  as  well  as  lie  can,  and  works  himself 
into  a  factitious  enthusiasm  about  them,  merely  because  he 
wes  our  islanders  practise  them  with  genuine  eagerness  and 
enjoyment. 

A  Parisian  is  nssnciatcd  in  the  minds  of  most  of  u^  with  ideas 
of  fickleness,  frivohty,  love  of  change  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
every  thing  allied  to  unsteadiness.    Let  us  examine  with  what 
rt^jon.  From  the  days  of  Racine  and  Corncillc  to  the  first  ap- 
[•earance  of  Uernani,  who  were  they  tliat  uniforndy  sal  out, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long-winded  tirades,  the  no-nction, 
and  ibe  unsuitable  costurai"  of  the  Classic  drama  ?  Tlic  Parisim 
[lay-goers.  Who  for  about  a  century  atid  a  half  were  s.ili>tieii  to 
bury  ihnmselves,  and  their  cares  anrl  their  iiiterist  in  p.i---:ii^ 
erents,  in  the  tremendous  romances  (each  10  volumes  folio)  of 
the  17th  century  ?    The  French  reading  pnl)lic.     And  in  the 
matter  of  dancing,  a  recreation  so  intiiuately  associateii  wiili  a 
Parisian's  enjoyment,  the  same  stereotyped  forms,  are  rep  atcd 
from  year  to  year.  The  ballet  may  be  called  the  ll'ujhlaiid  S^ljih 
or  the  AppUa  of  Jfalanta,  hut  the  same  mode  of  Hying  on  to 
tlie  foot  lights,  the  ?ame  nonsensical  and  ungraceful  postures, 
tlie  same  twirls,  and  the  same  unintelligible  language  of  arms 
and  hands,  will  be  strictly  repeated  still.    Performers  from  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  coant  of  Bohemia,  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
tacks,  .A  ndalus-ia,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  Sands  of  Saiiara, 
may  come  and  obtain  some  cold  applauses  by  the  performatirc 
of  their  national  dances ;  but  they  vanish  m  lime,  and  AIoiis. 
SUvain,  who  sometimes  happens  to  be  Jemmy  Sullivan  from 
Dingle,  and  who  has  been  waiiir\g  round  tlie  side-wing,  bounds 
forward,  supports  Mile.  Frelebras  with  the  tip  of  one  linger, 
aa»he  winds  her  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  tuirls  l;cr  e.tiply 
liead,  and  holds  out  one  leg  jiarallel  to  the  earth's  surf  ice ; 
ihe  claLjueurs  bring  their  horny  paluis  together,  and  the  ste- 
reotypcd  niancEuvres  and  pedtfuvres  theei  witnessed  for  the. 
ihoujandlh  time,  put  to  flight  all  remeiiibrHiice  of  Irish  jigs, 
Scotch  reels,  Spanish  boleros,  and  alt  the  lively  and  joyous 
ciuutuins  connected  with  llicm. 
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A  pleasing  feature  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain  portion  of 
Parisian  socictj,  one  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  ourselvc*,  is 
the  asseuibling  of  talented,  titled  and  agreeable  individuals  for 
tlie  purpose  of  social  and  intellectual  entertainment  among 
themselves  at  little  exponce,  and  with  no  obligation  of  Urish 
expenditure  in  entertainment  or  decorations.    VVhcn  invitations 
are  distributed  on  this  side  of  the  water,  tbousands  are  ei- 
pended  on  costly  meats  and  wines,  profusion  of  plate  is  osten- 
tatiously paraded,  apartments  are  transformed  into  leafy  thick- 
ets, and  lights  innumerable  are  rt-flected  from  diamonds  and 
pearls.    Guests  get  a  nod  or  bow  from  their  negligent  though 
anxious  entertainers  ;  they  are  stewed  in  the  high-boni  mob 
»t  a  temperature  of  85°  ;  they  are  crushed  to  a  pan-cake  in 
the  progress  to  the  supper  room  ;  ices  hiss  on  their  parcbtd 
tongues ;  the  bare  necks  and  shoulders  of  ladies  meet  deadly 
chilling  draughts  as  they  rush  forth  in  desperation  ;  and  gal- 
loping consumptions  shortly  overtake  them  in  the  race  of  dissi- 
pation. They  can  only  get  comfort  by  railing  at  their  entertainers 
and  this  is  the  recompense  to  these  ha|)less  heads  of  famOie^:, 
for  heavy  expense,  for  worry  and  anxiety,  and  for  the  tempo- 
rary upsetting  of  all  domestic  comfort. 

We  may  naturally  look  for  a  greater  demand  on  the  mental 
resources  of  a  Parisian  lady  hostess  from  her  select  evening 
society,  in  the  absence  of  such  agremens  as  wait  on  the  tocial  re- 
union just  described.  Herself  and  her  guests  feel  it  a  matter 
combining  duty  with  pleasure  to  bring  out  all  their  stores  of  wit, 
fancy,  andanecdote  to  entertain  each  other,and  make  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly  ;  and  from  this  good  intention  and  the  natural 
sprigiitliness  of  their  character,  an  electrical  current  of  anima- 
tion and  satisfaction  is  ditfused  through  the  party.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  if  the  £ngli.sh  and  French  matron) 
took  pen  in  hand  next  morning,  there  might  be  seen  in  the 
comparison  of  their  production:*,  an  instance  of  the  balance  uf 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  human  kind.  The  one  exhausted  by  the 
evening's  efforts  and  excitement,  producing  only  a  cold  lifeless 
sketch  of  what  she  has  so  much  enjoyed;  the  other  having 
been  a  mere  stewardess,  and  noter  of  what  was  going  on,  pro- 
ducing from  her  stores  of  comparison  and  observation,  a  living 
image  of  what  is  so  vividly  present  to  her  own  perception. 

Thus,  coropanitivcly  few  actors  have  produced  good  works 
of  fiction  or  acting  plays,  however  intimately  they  may  have  fell 
and  represented  the  various  moving  passions;  or  few  grtat 
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statesmen  have  \rritten  standard  liisturies  ;  or  great  generals 
L»ve  left  us  enduring  pictures  of  their  carajxiigns.  It  is  one 
tiling  tu  be  interested  in  an  animnted,  wiltv,  or  humorous 
conversation,  and  bear  your  part  tlierein  to  the  delight  and 
aJmiration  uf  the  company,  and  another  to  prrt<etit  afterwards 
a  lively  cnunterfiart  of  what  took  place  ;  so  materially  do  the 
relations  of  the  parlies*  to  each  other,  the  temporary  circum- 
stances of  place  and  time,  aud  the  characters  and  talents  of  the 
iiidividaals  present,  contribute  to  tlie  effect  produced.  In  like 
manuer,  the  grand  or  striking  result  of  some  chemical  experiment 
dejjcnds  on  the  presence,  the  proportion,  the  mode  of  ccnibi- 
tialioD,  and  the  peculiar  profUTtits  of  many  ditl't  ring  ingredients. 
HcDoe  the  great  disproportion  in  number  between  those  conti- 
nental ladies  who  have  been,  or  now  are,  {>erfect  presiding  god- 
de$5e3  of  salons,  and  of  thuee  who  may  be  cited  among  tlie 
standard  writers  of  their  age.  The  disproportion  is  also  (vi. lent 
on  our  aide  the  channels,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  lady  cited  at  the  head  of  our  article,  a  close  observer, 
ai.d  a  most  vivid  dehuentor  uf  the  lollies,  fushiuus  and  manners 
of  ber  day,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  accotnplishnieuls,  a  perfect 
mistress  in  presiding  over,  and  delighting  a  select  reunion  of 
talent,  wit,  and  agreeability,  and  the  author  of  successful 
dramas  and  novels,  is  no  more.  George  Sand,  like  her  Gcnnan 
sister,  the  Countess  liahu  llaiiii,  has  re&iguetl  her  perilous 
trade,  and  devoted  the  rtnnaius  of  her  Ufe  tu  the  ^rvice  uf  her 
Creator  and  of  the  really  ii>spired  women  of  genius  living,  we 
c»n  (|uute  few  besides  ALmc.  Charles  Rrybaud,  Mme.  ]i<5onie 
D  Aurict,  and  Mile,  or  Madame  Marie  Aycard,  if  the  writer  who 
bears  the  uaiue  is  indeed  of  the  gentler  sex.  Now  omitting 
the  female  writers  who  have  been  called  away  in  our  own  days, 
Mi>s  Ed^worth,  Miss  Ferricr,  Mnj.  Opie,  Mrs.  luehbahl,  Mi»s 
ll4illie,Miss  Aubten,  Lady  lJles>iii"lon,  .Mi?s  Bronte  and  si&lcrs, 
L  £.  L.,  the  Misses  Lee,  the  Misses  Porter,  Miss  iMilfurd, 
Miss  Pickering,  and  others  for  whom  space  should  be  found, 
there  arc  still  living  and  dt  ii;.^liting  our  genrratioii  witli  their 
writings,  Mrs.  Curbury,  Mme.  Ul.izc  de  iTury,  Miss  Biinbury, 
Mrs.  Crowe,  I..ady  Dacrc,  Mrs.  Ellis,  La  ly  Eullarlon,  Mrs. 
Gore,  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  Ga*kill,  Mrs.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Uowitt,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Kavanagh,  Lady  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Mulock,  Mrs  Norton,  Mrs.  Olipliant, 
L»(ly  Emily  Ponsonby,  Miss  Pardot^  Lad\  Scott,  Miss  Sewell, 
Mrs.  Sinedley,  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Cork,  Mrs.  E,  M.  Stewart,  the 

*  bach  A  report  tuis  prcvaiicU  lierv  fur  sunie  tiiu«  at  all  ereDtt. 
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Baroness  Tautphocus,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Miss  Wallace,  Miat 
YoHge,  the  authoresses  of  Mount  St.  Laurenet,  Ike  Flirt, 
While  friar 8,  The  School  for  Fathera,  Kalhit  Brand,  The 
Wreckers^  Lady  Granard's  Nieces,  Ihe  Uenpecked  Uuthavd, 
The  Lady  of  Glynne,  The  Old  CheUea  Bun  llouae.  Tender  and 
True,  and  many  others  whose  bead  roll  would  be  too  long  for 
the  reader's  patience. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  French  works  of  fiction  make  thfir 
first  appearance  in  the  Feuilleton  foru,  of  the  generallv  evil 
character  of  which  no  reader  of  the  Irith  Quarterly  Review 
need  be  reminded,  it  may  well  be  sup(>osed  that  a  French  ITut 
Mulock,  a  French  Mra.  Ilall,  or  a  French  Miat  Edpevorll, 
would  feel  loth  to  commit  the  pure  offspring  of  their  minds  to 
the  companionship  of  sach  vile  associates  as  the  Arthurs  mi 
the  Antonys  of  Sue,  Dumas,  and  Co.  Even  if  thejr  were  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  public  accustomed  to  the  ranting,  the  indeceacy, 
and  the  convenient  moral  philosophy  of  the  reckless  or  divert- 
ing vagabonds,  to  whom  they  have  Wcomc  habituated. 

In  the  comparative  ycarcity  of  harmless  works  for  the  Gallic 
novel-reading  public,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  isavarietT 
of  cheap,  entertaining  ana  useful  books  got  out  for  the  behoof 
of  youthful  readers  in  Paris,  Tours,  Cambrai,  and  other  pro- 
vincial cities,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishops. 

In  our  last  two  articles  on  Freuch  literature,  Mirccourt'j 
determined  enmity  to  Emile  de  Oirardin  was  slightly  handled, 
and  mention  made  of  Mme.  Girardiu,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  our  critic.  Since  his  biography  was  published, 
Parisian  society  and  Parisian  literature  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  fairest  ornaments  by  death.  Iler  biographer  utd 
admiier  thus  enters  on  his  pleasing  tusk. 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  wondrous  talcs  of  our  infancy,  where  the 
fairies  sealed  round  a  cradle,  endowed  the  oewlr  born  princeu  with 
the  rarest  ijualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  gave  ^er  in  addition,  for- 
tune, worth,  grace,  and  luautj-  ? 

"  Madame  de  Girardln  had  for  godmothers  CTcry  one  of  thc«e 
beneficent  fairies  ;  »he  was  born  on  the  

"  Ah,  too  curious  reader  !  now  we  have  jou  with  month  open,  tad 
ears  cocked.  Do  you  know  what  jou  resemble  in  thus  ferreting  out 
every  one's  age  ?  jruu  are  ibe  exact  image  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  ralet  or 
a  president  of  the  rhamber.    I  am  quite  tired  of  your  inquisitivenesa. 

"  You  are  the  solo  cuuse  of  all  thf-  annoyances  that  be>et  us.  Mllf< 
Dejazet  will  never  forgive  us,  for  blabbing  her  birth-day  ;  .Vltu*. 
Oeorge  Sand  has  found  our  conduct  so  inexcu^blc  that  she  bat 
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ftdded  a  jear  to  her  age  to  convict  us  uf  faUi-huod.  Paul  de  Kork 
b«lcLe»  out  fire  and  flame».  He  iiwtars  he  is  only  thirty  vears  tilii, 
lad  will  furnish  the  prr>ofii.  Tbeophile  Oautier-enters  hia  prote&i, 
and  declares  that  he  wrote  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  on  his  nurse's 
ki>ei>i. 

"  Once  for  all  we  renounce  the  registry,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  it» 
treacherous  revelations.  The  age  of  a  womun  is  written  on  her 
countenance,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile  ;  and  the  smile,  the  eye-s  and 
the  Countenance  of  Mme.  de  Girardin  are  just  twenty-five  vears  old. 

"  Before  uniting  her  destiny  to  that  of  the  too  celebrated  journalist 
•hose  biography  has  caused  us  such  woes,  our  heroine  was  known  by 
fame  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  The  pure  and  delicious 
poemt  of  Mile.  Delphinc  Gay  fell  from  Parnassus  in  streams  of 
tveetest  honey.  Daughter  of  a  poetess,  she  was  hushed  to  sleep 
•  ith  rhythm,  and  learned,  while  yet  an  infant,  to  luake  the  lyre-chords 
'ibrste  in  unison." 

Delphine  Gay,  daughter  of  Supine  Oaj,  was  born  nt  Aix 
Lt  Cha{>elle,  au(i  baptized  (it  is  said)  uti  the  very  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  IJer  mother,  who  waa  a  wit,  a  {)oetei$s,  and  a 
iiovflui  into  the  bargain,  and  moreover,  wife  of  the  receiver- 
genrral  of  the  district,  indulged  in  some  wittici^'tus  at  the 
ti^tam  of  the  prefect  one  evening ;  the  good  things  weie 
repealed  to  the  subject  of  them  next  morning ;  and  it  being  a 
clear  day,  the  telegraph  brought  the  dismissal  of  her  hufbaiid 
in  the  course  of  two  hour.".  Women  of  talent  arc  sometimes 
dear  of  purchase  ;  the  bon  mots  of  Mme.  Sophie  Gay  cost  her 
Uniily  five  thousand  pounds  yearly  income. 

Tiie  family  all  came  to  Paris,  and  their  house  was  the  centre 
of  1  galaxy  of  wits,  actors,  poets,  and  painters. 

"  They  chatted,  they  laughed,  they  danced,  they  played  ;  for  tlie 
mother  of  our  tenth  muu  was  a  Cordon  Bleu  in  the  science  of  colored 
pute  board, 

"  Now  and  then  when  the  cards  were  unpropitious,  she  dealt  them 
io  such  haste  to  her  friendi*,  that  they  occa-iionatly  got  a  slap  on  the 
face  from  (he  Queen  of  Spades,  or  the  King  of  Diamonds. 

^  The  game  being  over  they  recited  verses  ;  and  here  our  heroine 
ftblained  her  first  tiiumphs.  She  was  applauded  by  all  the  celebrities  of 
the  (Jay.  Her  early  ileveloped  talents  and  unaffected  grace  rendered 
her  the  idol  of  her  mother's  circle.  At  fourteen  yrarsof  age  .she  was  of 
the  luoet  radiant  beauty.  Her  large  mild  eyes  full  of  charm,  her  fair 
hair  magnificent  in  its  profusion,  her  large  alabaster  forehead  ,her 
little  uioutl),  precious  casket  with  its  rows  of  pearls,  her  skin  of  milky 
wiuteatM,  all  coml>ined  to  render  her  a  prodigy  of  fascination." 

In  she  sent  her  Grst  essays  in  verse  to  the  academy; 
and  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  was  settled  on  her  by 
Charles  X.  She  went  under  her  mother' ts  guardianship  into 
lulj,  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  capilol  like  anuthcr 
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Corlnne,  and  recited  verses  to  an  admiriBg  and  eflthusiMtTC 
crowd.  She  refused  a  very  advantageous  match  in  order  to 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  was  rewarded  in  jwrt,  by 
the  applause  and  greeting  of  all  that  the  citj  could  muster  of 
talent  and  high  birth  on  the  occasion  of  her  recitation  of  soine 
verses  in  the  Pantheon,  then  just  after  being  enriched  by  the 
frescoes  of  Baron  Gros.  "  She  might  fancy  herself  for  Ibe 
moment  quccu  of  Frauce." 

"  This  epoch  of  her  life  was  one  long  scene  of  delight,  t  poetic 
ffeast  for  each  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"At  the  commencement  of  I8S0,the  conquering  charms  of  Delphine 
had  harnessed  to  her  chariot,  more  suitors  than  had  beset  poor 
Penelope  in  the  days  of  old.  This  flight  of  turtle  doves  afflicted 
with  its  presence  every  saloon  where  the  tenth  muse  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  Summer  came,  the  mor«  adTenturous  took 
flight  to  the  leafy  shades  of  Villiers-sur-Orge,  where  Mme.  Ga>  pos- 
sessed a  little  country  house.  Almost  all  the  poetical  pieces  of 
Delphine  before  her  marriage,  are  dated  from  this  retreat.  She 
always  loved  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  tb«  eoiintry." 

She  became  the  wife  of  M.  de  Girardin  in  18S1 ;  and  accor- 
ding to  this  gentleman's  implacable  foe,  Eugene  dc  Mirecourt, 
her  talent,  which  erewhile  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  naive 
sensibility  and  seraphic  candor,  seemed  at  once  to  lo5c  its 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  if  the  dark  influence  of  the 
journalist  had  fallen  like  a  mantle  over  the  muse,  and  the 
spotless  dove  had  contracted  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  vulture. 
About  1834  or  1S35  she  wrote  Le  Lorgnon  and  La  Canne  de 
M.  Balzac.  Her  husband  found  fault  with  this  mode  *'f 
employing  her  time  ;  but  the  praise  and  the  Lonis-d'ors  won 
by  her  labors,  overpowered  her  conjugal  fears  ;  and  in  s  spirit 
of  contradiction  she  published  Le  Marquis  Pontange*  and 
Marguerite.  Her  present  biographer  insinuates  that  Emile, 
by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  head  of  the  family,  infisted  on 
tlie  honest  publisher  paying  into  his  (Kmile's)  own  hand  the 
price  of  these  works,  wishing  thus  to  disgust  her  with  her 
occupation,  for  she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  even  a 
pincushion  with  the  produce  of  her  labours.  The  moral  be 
draws  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a  success- 
ful speculator,  cover  the  dead  walls  of  Paris  with  advertisements 
in  letters  a  yard  long,  turn  every  tiling  to  profit,  and  still  have 
n  very  middling  kuowledge  of  human  nature. 

"If  it  sometimes  happens  to  Mde.  de  Oirardin  to  shew  her«>lf 
olightiy  paradoxical,  fche  makes  up  for  the  defect  by  a  profoaT>d  anJ 
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intuitive  stody  of  the  character  of  her  How  admirably  *he 

tmcn  the  likenesses  of  tho««^  eoquettiith,  eiegunt,  delicate,  elh^rcil 
rreaturex,  full  of  heart,  of  devotedness,  of  OM^wes,  of  affection  !  It 
•oald  seem  as  if  she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  own  nature,  to 
find  woman  in  her  most  adorable  expression,  in  her  inosit  perfect 
imsL't*. 

"On  the  daj  when  her  husband  was  brought  home  wounded  from 
VHicennes,*  Mm*,  de  Oirardin,  who  had  no  previous  suspicion  of 
(h«  reneuntre,  showed  herself  a  brav«  woman.  She  forgot  to  faint, 
ga»e  the  nect- ssary  orders,  had  a  surgeon  at  once  on  the  spot,  got 
vtra*  laid  down  in  the  street,  and  never  quitted  the  bed-side  of  her 
hujfcand  till  the  wound  showed  favourable  symptoms." 

Moiis.  de  Girardin  looked  with  a  very  unfriendly  eye  on  llie 
feaiileton  commenced  by  his  lady  in  his  own  pnper  La  Preate 
111  I806.  Mirecoart  attributes  this  to  the  over-weening  value 
irliidi  he  set  on  his  owu  political  lucubrations  and  his  dislike 
of  rivalry.  He  spoke  out  to  her  on  the  subject  pretty  plaiidy. 
She  flung  away  her  [leu  in  consequence,  but  it  wna  picked  up 
by  Diijarrier,  his  colleague,  as  often  as  it  was  tlirown  down, 
and  put  back  between  the  fingers  of  the  charming  writer;  and 
^ht  LeUres  Parisiennes  of  Viamte  Launay,  continued  to  intcr- 
eil  and  delight  the  public  from  18<i6  to  1843. 

Mine,  de  (/irardin  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  in  1839. 
Her  first  piece  V Ecole  des  Journalulea  was  not  allowed  to  bo 
represented  under  the  liberal  rule  of  Louis  Thihppe.  Judilh^ 
A  tragedy  in  verse  from  the  old  Testament,  vrna  performed 
April  24,  1^43;  Cleopaire  in  lS47.  Her  other  pieces  ure 
c'ut  la  fanie  du  Mari^  ^'^S  ^'f^f'^^ff^t  //a  Joie  fait  Peur.  Le 
dapeau  de  V Uorloger  and  Vne  Feinme  qui  detesie  ton  Mari. 

"At  the  Gymnase,  le  Chapeau  de  I'Horloger,  a  delicious  burst  of 
merriment  in  one  act,  proves  that  she  po^se!tse9  the  gift  of  exciting 
lighter,  a.A  well  as  of  drawing  tears.  Kxquisite  sensibility,  comic 
l^»tT,  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch,  pfTfect  taste,  these  are  the 
Sualities  ^ure  to  succeed  at  the  theatre,  and  these  Mroe.  Girardin 
poi'esies  in  perfection.       *  • 

"  One  day  her  husband  entered  the  room  whore  she  was  flitting, 
Mdiog  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  just  learning  to  walk.    She  looked 

the  infant,  looked  at  Oirardin,  and  comprenende<l  the  whole  thing 
III  s  moment.  *  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  confidence,'  said  she ; 
'  1  will  be  a  second  mother  to  your  sson. 

**  This  promise  she  has  religiously  kept.  Delphine  herself  directs 
>hr  njdies  of  this  child  of  her  adoption.  He  has  never  been  from 
ui»l»r  her  guardianship.    She  provides  for  him  at  home  the  neces. 
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■ar^  tutors.  He  ia  now  fourteen  years  old.  and  as  he  has  a  tsitc  for 
the  ridini;  school,  she  has  purchased  a  horse  for  him  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  '  Clockmakrr't  Ual.' 

"  Their  country  house  is  at  Chaillot,  It  is  open  every  evening  to 
h«r  friends,  and  every  evening  it  is  filled  with  Parisian  celebrities. 

*•  She  writes  to  a  protracted  hour  in  the  night,  and  rises  late.  She 
ia  not  fond  of  excursions.  She  keeps  powssion  of  her  salon  dario^ 
the  cold  season,  and  in  summer  takes  refuge  in  an  Algerion  tent,  ttt 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  There  she  composes  her  beaatilul 
verses,  there  she  receives  her  court,  like  an  Eastern  Queen,  wh<n« 
voice  is  listened  to  with  religious  respect,  whose  every  desire  u  so 
order,  and  before  whom  the  incense  of  loving  homage  is  continuallf 
burning.  '  *  She  never  appears  sensible  of  her  superiority  to 
those  around  her  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  had  never  made  greater 
efforts  to  acquire  her  poetical  or  inventive  powers,  her  wit,  or  her 
style,  than  she  had  to  acquire  her  beauty. 

"  Like  her  mother,  she  occaJtionally  gives  way  to  some  sharp  jest; 
but  when  she  perceives  the  chagrin  she  has  caused,  there  is  in  bt;r 
excuses  such  an  affectionate  charm,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to  p«ur 
balm  into  the  wounds,  that  the  victims  are  even  grateful  for  the 
attack.  *  ■  •  She  neglects  no  one,  she  takes  pains  to  be  agree- 
able to  all ;  to  children,  to  old  men,  even  to  women. 

"  She  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  loved.  She  desires  to  b« 
considered  charming,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obey  htr  on 
this  point,  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ipiritueUe  and  loveable 
women  of  her  time. 

"  In  fact  wo  can  discover  in  her  only  one  small  fault,  and  that  is— 
her  husband." 

Thdophile  Gautier,  in  his  biograpliical  preface  to  the  work 
under  review,  gives  the  dat«s  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  dcaib 
of  Mme.  de  Girardin,  thus  achieving  tlie  adventure  which  to 
dismayed  Mirecourt,  according  to  his  own  confession. 

Delphme  Guy  was  born  GiA  Pluviose,  An.  xii  (2Gth  Janum 
1804),  was  married  Ist  June,  1801,  auddied  29lh  June,  ISja. 

Gautier  is  still  more  enlhusiaatic  in  liia  praises  of  Mtuc 
Girardin  tlian  Mirecourt.  He  was  one  of  her  circle  of  htertrr 
intimates,  and  his  sketches  a  scries  of  efforla,  t»ch  lu  surjut-v* 
tlie  one  before  it  in  tinding  out  stronger  terms  of  prai&c  aaJ 
reverence  for  the  memory  uf  hia  iustt  patroness.  Accuriimg 
liun,  she  was  seldom  severe  in  language  ur  roused  to  i^t^^til- 
ment,  except  when  obliged  to  defend  one  of  tlie  literary  piliaw 
of  her  little  court.    We  subjoin  a  charact».iislic  Iruit. 

"Despite  her  manly  spirit,  Mme.  de  Girardin  was  woman  all  over. 
She  would  have  mounted  the  scaffold  without  paleness  on  her  cheek, 
but  she  was  afraid  uf  the  motion  uf  a  coach,  and  had  nut  cuura^ 
enough  to  cros»  the  Boulevard  on  fool.  \W  have  t^n  In  r  h»»ani(u» 
with  perfect  cooIiicks,  and  ndimrahle  elnqut-nre,  the  riottr»  "ho  <  aius 
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to  ibout  under  her  windows  in  1649  ;  jet  she  had  like  tu  swoon  at 
the  tight  of  a  bat,  which  had  entered  hy  the  open  window,  and  was 
thuffluig  along  the  ceiling." 

It  mav  well  be  supposed  that  the  newspaper  quarrels  of  her 
Lusband,  into  which  slic  was  unwillingly  drann,  had  an  evil 
influence  on  her  health  and  spirits.  They  could  not  have  been 
otlierwise  than  irksome  and  injurious  to  one  who  seemed  only 
•dapted  to  live  in  the  region*  of  poetry  and  the  ima^itiation. 
So  the  beautiful  and  gifted  poetess  quitted  this  too 
piosaic  world,  and  Mons.  Girardin  seems  to  us  to  have  made 
haste  enough  in  filling  her  place  with  a  rich  Englishwoman. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lautiay  saw  his  first  fruillelon  in  print, 
2Slh  September,  1836  :  it  begins  characteristically  : 

"  There  has  been  nothing  very  extraordinary  this  week  ;  merely  a 
rtvolutioD  in  Portugal,  the  apparition  of  a  republic  in  Spain,  a  numi* 
nation  of  ministers  in  Paris,  a  fall  in  the  funds,  a  new  ballet  at  the 
opera,  and  two  capotes  in  white  satin  at  the  Tuilleries. 

The  Portuguese  affair  had  been  foreseen,  the  spectral  republic 
ba<l  bven  long  settled,  the  ministry  had  been  selected,  the  fall  in  the 
funds  was  a  job,  the  new  ballet  had  been  announced  any  time  for  three 
veeks.  8o  after  all,  the  only  novelty  was  the  capotes  in  white  satin  ; 
snd  ercn  they  would  be  no  novelty  only  for  being  premature.  And 
really  the  weather  did  not  deserve  the  affront.  Make  a  fire  in  a  cold 
^ept«?inber  if  you  please,  that  is  but  reasonable ;  but  to  wear  satin 
Ufore  winter  sets  in  is  a  crime  against  nature. 

''They  pretend  that  Paris  is  tiresome;  we  consider  it  most  agree- 
Me  at  this  moment.  You  see  no  one  of  your  acquaintance  ;  the 
•■ifj  is  occupied  by  strangers.  You  feel  at  your  ea^e,  as  on  a  journey. 
\  oa  see  »o  utaiiy  people  admiring  everything  that  you  begin  to  admire 
tbem  yourself.  You  have  a  population  of  gaping  loungers  whom  it 
ii  a  pleasure  to  behold  ;  lounger.*  from  beyond  the  sea,  trom  beyond 
the  mountains,  from  beyond  the  Rhine  very  probably  there  are 
in  the  crowd  some  even  of  Chateaubriand's  loungers  from  beyond  the 
tvuh. 

"  Paris  is  renewed  for  a  time  ;  the  worn-out  are  gone  :  the  ennnyit 
lave  deserted  ;  the  air  seems  fresher,  space  freer.  A.n  ennuyi  UiVfi 
op  »o  much  room  ;  his  presence  renders  the  atmosphere  so  heavy  ; 
k*  sbsorbs  so  much  vital  air  when  he  sighs  and  when  he  yawns. 
No*  the  ennuye  is  absent ;  he  goes  to  the  cbace  with  the  ennuytiix, 
*bo  bores  him  with  the  recital  of  his  hunting  exploits;  and  both 
cnuole  themselves  with  abuse  of  Paris,  which  tneir  absence  has  ren- 
<ittni  endurable  ;  and  both  remain  in  the  country,  thank  goodness  ! 
tbc  nnuyi  and  the  ennuyeux.* 


•  We  have  no  nearer  eqaiv.ilentH  for  these  class  names  than  th« 
t'wtd  ^ni  the  tiresome,  thti  and  the  bored;  but  the  reader  will 
**«  the  living  objects  themselves,  the  next  dinner  or  evening  party  he 
attends. 
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"  The  theatres  have  rrowti  joung,  the  public  h&ve  grown  joong. 
It  is  not  the  hostile  public,  the  tyrannous  public  to  thu«e  he  pftjt  to 
amuse  him,  the  public  so  easily  vexed  and  so  difficult  to  rouse;  it  is 
not  the  old  bellwether  of  the  pit,  who  dares  not  smile  for  fear  of  haf- 
ing  his  absent  teeth  remarked,  nor  the  aged  coquette  of  the  upper 
boxes,  who  dare»  not  wt^ep  for  fear  of  furrowing  her  rouge.  It  is  a 
public,  frank,  joyous,  and  ready  to  be  amused,  critic  and  compinion 
at  once,  who  frankly  helps  you  in  ;jrour  eflForts  to  make  it  laugh,  or 
cry  ;  a  good  sort  of  public,  which  is  little  fastidious  provided  it  be 
amused  ;  in  fact  a  public  which  believes  in  the  existence  of  enjoy- 
ment.   •       •       •  • 

"  Among  onr  visitors  are  many  Englishwomen,  with  their  bonnets 
gftrni.-hrd  with  three  rows  of  tulle,  tulle  faded  and  limp,  tulle  ihsl 
has  travelled  and  remembered  its  mischances,  that  still  rrtain«  wme 
of  the  Thames  fog,  that  has  been  begrimed  by  the  fn)al  fires  of  Lon- 
don ;  ungraceful  ornament  that  forma  a  gritsled  and  dismal  border 
to  the  face.  The»e  are  Knglishwomen  of  the  third  order,  whom  i 
cheap  steamboat  has  flung  on  the  continent  in  shoals.  It  is  not  yet 
the  season  for  the  Englishwomen  with  rosy  cheeks  and  flowing  ring- 
lets, who  come  to  teuch  our  cle^rant  women  to  be  fresh  looking  »nd 
handsome;  and  to  change  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  into  an  avenue  of 
Hyde  Park.  O  bcautiftil  daughters  of  the  north  !  in  one  small  month 
you  will  be  here,  will  you  not  ?  to  replace  your  unworthy  forerunner! 
and  efface  their  images  from  our  memories. 

"  The  English  admire  the  statues  in  the  Tuillcries  ;  but  like  our- 
selves they  wonder  at  the  little  care  taken  of  them.  They  say  tbst 
the  king  who  lays  out  so  much  on  mutilating  the  orangery,  mipht 
spare  half  of  it  to  clean  up  his  heathen  gods.  Ph.Ttusa  (tiitfr  of 
Pharton)  is  already  so  black  that  you  cannot  tell  wht  thcr  she  b»» 
l>een  changed  into  a  negre<!s  or  a  poplar  tree.  Venus  may  h»Tf 
» ashed  her  feet  within  the>c  thirtv  or  forty  vo.irs,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  fact.  As  to  Themistocles  the  fc<)n<^ueror  at  f^alaniti, 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  we  will  report  them  to  the  colonel  of  tbe 
National  Guard  :  their  buff  coats  and  belts  are  in  the  worst  possiMr 
state.  As  to  other  matters,  there  are  always  white  swans  and  goM 
fish  in  the  liasins  ;  childrt-n  and  rhildrena'  hoops  in  the  walks  tb' 
clock  of  the  chateau  is  always  up  to  time,  and  the  flag  it  still  the  tn- 
color.  AJI  this  is  mere  detail,  but  we  wish  to  be  truthful  in  matten 
of  moment. 

(19  OtY  ,  1836). — •  •  •  A  Parisian  audience  is  the  most  d«. 
potic  of  tyrants  in  exacting  flattery  ;  and  the  most  favored  painter 
will  always  be  the  man  that  draws  the  worst  likeness  of  it.  A  r  rench 
audience  detests  the  ranr..  What  gives  it  delight  are  monstrosities 
of  every  description,  monstrosities  of  virtue,  monstrosities  of  crime- 
It  will  not  do  to  depict  human  beings  as  they  are, versatile  and  inconw- 
qucnt.  No,  no  :  we  must  have  beings  perfect  in  goodness,  or  dial>o?i- 
cally  bad  ;  a  notary  who  holds  out  as  an  angel  during  five  acts,  » 
duke  who  is  the  devil  hiras«lf  during  the  same  space.  And  when,  in 
tbe  fifth  act,  the  notary  resumes  the  good  work  he  has  been  doing 
during  the  four  previous  ones,  the  whole  pit  is  agog  with  aJuiratioo. 
'  That's  he  all  over,'  it  exclaims — '  ha  is  the  same  man  still— bt  U* 
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doM  dut  ju»t  now — be  to  a  little  while  since — his  gutxi. 

net*  i*  all  of  a  piece.  Virtuous  notarj  !  I  recognise  vou  there :  (ht- 
fect  not*rT  !  jou  are  the  man  for  ray  money  :  bravo  !'*  With  the 
pit,  dramatic  truth  is  a  faUe  a.uumntion  enunciated  in  the  first  net, 
and  lupported  to  the  end  of  the  fifth. 

"  So  it  is  with  the  Marir  of  Mine.  Ancelot.  Not  that  her  character 
ii  a  falsehood.  We  have  known  more  than  one  woman  whose  life 
hu  been  a  long  and  pure  sacrifice  |  but  then  this  is  otill  not  an  ahso. 
lute  verity.  It  is  an  exceptional  verity,  an  immoral  verity,  seeing 
that  it  is  deceptive  ;  a  fatal  verity,  as  it  disgusts  you  with  the  com- 
monplace  one ;  a  sterile  verity,  as  it  delivers  the  soul  to  powerless 
reveries,  to  useless  researches  ;  a  culpable  verity,  an  it  renders  us 
Oiijast  to  the  quasi  virtuous  people,  among  whom  we  live,  and  whom 
«<  despise  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  beings  whom  it 
puDts  ;  a  verity  servile,  and  flattering,  and  therefore  the  only  verity 
admissible  at  the  theatre,  and  the  sole  verity  which  the  public  will 
acknowledge. 

"  Oh  how  the  virtuous  iournals  ci^  out,  *  this  is  the  edifying,  the 
tnie  comedy  !  here  is  no  chartered  criminal,  no  cul|iable  or  miserable 
»ife  of  the  modern  school.*  And  the  good  husbands  contemplating 
ilme.  Forettier  sacrificing  the  love  of  D'Arbeille  to  the  happiness  of 
her  spouse,  eiclaim.  '  how  edifving  !'  never  suspecting  the  D'  Afheillet 
■ho  are  in  their  own  box  at  the  moment.  These  very  D' ArbeUlet 
themselves,  at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  their  tyjte  to  the  same 
vooao  fur  seventeeu  years,  add  their  quota  of  admiration  :  '  How 
touching  !  Oh  the  true,  the  good  comedy  !'  IIow  well  Mme.  Ancclot 
knows  the  fnibles  of  the  public!  She  looks  on  them  as  her  personal 
friends,  and  administers  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery  in  properly 
proportioned  doses. 

"  Oh,  poor  old  public  !  you  must  either  have  your  Ncrot  or  your 
Agiytpiuas,  not  fearing  comparison  with  these  monsters  ;  or  your 
herntc  notaries  and  magnanimous  spouses,  as  you  can  appropriate 
their  virtues  to  your  own  proper  account. 

"  We  have  attacke<l  the  convenient  troth  of  the  theatri'S  ;  a  word 
"T  two  now  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  journals.  Some  days  since, 
on*  of  the  most  outspeaking  of  our  journalist'*,  as  witty  as  unsparing, 
ir»t  M.  Vatout  at  the  hou5e  of  a  young  deputy,  a  friend  of  his.  IIo 
•lid  not  know  him  personally  though  he  had  made  him  for  a  long 
time  the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  conversation  was  interesting,  tho 
<]iiestioiis  important ;  auid  owing  to  a  community  of  ideas,  each  felt 
impelled  to  give  a  frank  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  to  frank  as  to 
surprise  himself.  It  was  an  interchange  of  thou|{hts  and  foi'lings  in 
•hirh  men  judge  each  other,  not  only  by  what  thev  s.iy,  but  even  by 
*hat  they  do  not  care  to  speak  on.  After  some  time  M.  Vatout  <{uitted 
the  party.  The  door  had  hardly  closed,  when  our  editor  exclaimed; 
'  there  i«  a  man  after  roy  own  heart ;  our  very  thoughts  are  identical  j 
h«-ii  reallv  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  what's  hi*  name  7'  *  That 
i<  Moot.  Vatout.'   '  M.  Vatout  on  whom  1  have  cracketl  so  many 


*  The  drama  of  La  Ducheue  de  I*  VauhafHre  furnishes  matter  for 
ih*  kbore  observations. 
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jestd  !'  And  then  bursting  out  a-laughintrp  he  nkiveW  renivked, 
'  well,  well ;  I  could  not  have  thought  of  it :  be  ii  not  a  bit  like  the 
portrait  I  have  been  so  long  making  of  him.*  " 

From  the  extract  which  follows  Jules  Janin  wm  evidently 
good  for  something  more  than  criticizing  plajs,  he  had  not  sseen 
jjerformed,  and  selling  bushels  of  chaff  with  only  a  few  grains 
of  sense  in  each.  Our  authoress  quotes  hiro  thus  in  her 
Fouilleton  of  Nov.  30th,  1836. 

"  M.  Janin  reproaches  M.  de  Babac  for  originating.  1st,  the 
Conu'dy  of  Madame  Ancelot,  2nd,  the  Drama  of  M.  Ancclot,  3rd, 
the  loves  of  all  women  of  a  certain  age.  This  is  hard  enongh. 
According  to  him,  we  owe  to  M.  de  Balzac  the  di.scoverv  of  la 
femme  de  quarante  ans.  He  calls  him  the  Clirintopher  Columbus  of 
that  too  sensitive  ladv.  'The  woman  from  thirty  to  forty  years,'  he 
says,  '  was  formerly  an  undiscovered  land  with  regard  to  passion, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  romance  and  the  drama  were  concerned.  But 
in  our  days,  thanks  to  the^e  fortunate  discoveries,  the  woman  of  forty 
reigns  8upremc  queen  in  romance  and  drama.  This  time  the  New 
World  has  suppressed  the  Ancient ;  two  score  has  triumphed  over 
sixteen.  '  Who  knocks?'  growls  out  the  Drama  in  his  rougli  tones: 
'  Who  is  there  ?'  asks  the  Itoniance  with  squeaking  voice.  '  It  is  I.' 
answers  trembling  *  sixteen'  with  pearly  teeth,  snowy  bosom,  gracefuJ 
form,  innocent  smile,  and  sweet  countenance.  'It  is  I.  i  am  of  tbc 
same  age  with  the  Junta  of  Racine,  the  Desdtrmuna  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Agnes  of  Moliiire.  the  Zara  of  Voltaire,  the  I'irf^inia  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  I  enjoy  the  enchanted  and  fleeting  ape 
of  all  the  young  virgins  of  Ariosto.  of  Lesage,  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of 
Waiter  Scott  I  am  hopeful  and  innocent  youth  ;  I  cast  into  the 
future  a  glance  as  pure  nnd  beautiful  as  the  heaven  itself.  I  possess 
the  age  of  Cymodoce  and  of  Atala,  the  age  of  Jiucharit  ^nd  Clinieua, 
the  age  of  chaste  attachments,  of  noble  instincts,  the  age  of 
modesty  and  of  innocence  •  let  me  in  Mon.sieur.*  Thus  speaks  sweet 
sixteen  to  the  romance  writers  and  dramaturgists  ;  And  those  rotnan- 
cers  and  dramaturgists  answer:  '  We  are  now  occupied  wiih  your 
mamma,  my  child  :  Took  in  on  us  in  about  twenty  years,  and  we'U  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.* 

"  But  what  can  M.  Balzac  do  ?  Is  it  his  fault,  if  thirty  happens 
to  be  the  age  of  lovo  in  the  present  day?  M.  Bulzoc  is  obliged  to 
paint  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  and  for  a  certainty  you  «i]l  dis- 
cover no  girl  of  sixteen  a  victim  to  her  sensibility  in  tliese  latter  times. 
Formerly  a  young  girl  eloped  with  a  mousquetuire,  or  she  escaped  over 
the  walls  of  a  convent  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder;  and  so  the 
romances  of  the  day  were  filled  with  moiuquetaires,  convents,  rope 
ladders,  and  elopements.  Julia  loved  Saittt-Preux  at  eighteen  ;  at 
twenty-two  she  opoused  M.  Voltnar  in  obedience  to  orders.  It  mu 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  sixteen  the  heart  began  to  speak  ;  bat  no« 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  soften.  If  Julia  were  now  alive,  sbc 
would  espouse  Af.  Folmar  at  eighteen  through  ambition,  and  at 
twenty-five,  awaking  from  her  illuiion,  she  would  elope  with  Saint- 
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Preux.  Talk  of  the  old  writers  I  they  painted  their  epoch  ;  |pt  M. 
Balzac  paint  ours.  '  Racine's  Junia'  you  »av  !  In  lH3o  she  would 
marrj  Aero  without  scruple  to  become  empress  ;  Vh-ffinia  wiiuld 
^twrtPaidto  wed  M.  La»nurdonnme  ;  Atala  herself  would  prefer 
the  Pert  Aubry  to  the  handsoiue  Chactat,  only  the  (food  oM  fjither 
hsd  made  a  vow  of  poverty.  The  women  who  now-.i.day»  fet  th« 
■orld  talking  of  thfm,  commence  by  an  advantageous  match ; 
thej  must  be  countesses,  rourchiones^ses,  and  duchesitcs.  It  is  only 
a/ierfindinffout  the  vanities  of  vanity  that  they  decide  on  love.  Even 
»oiDe  riturn  to  the  past,  and  at  twenty -eight  or  thirty,  du-vote  them- 
wires  to  the  youth  whom  they  had  rejecte<l  nt  seventeen.  M.  Ualzao 
is  then  quite  rijfht  in  paintinj:  the  passion  whtre  he  finds  it,  th  lu^h 
tt  be  l>oTn  out  «>f  time  :  M.  Janin  is  equally  ri^lit  in  sayinjj  thiit  all 
this  is  vtry  tiresome.  But  if  it  is  wearying  to  romance  reailt'i--,  ho»r 
dismal  is  it  for  youn?  men  who  dream'of  love,  and  find  t!!ei!!>v've» 
rnjuped  to  exclaim,  'oh  how  I  love  her  !  how  beautiful  she  must  have 
been !" ' 

The  following  may  stem  too  higlily  charged;  buta«  we  pjiint 
tlie  French  character  in  tints  where  the  frivolous  is  too  pre- 
^alpfil,  llity  on  the  otluT  side  may  give  us  a  more  enrnc.-it  and 
dtcidtd  characier  than  we  striclly  deserve. 

{Dee.  15,  I8?6) — "  In  general  the  most  trifling  actions  of  an  English 
woman  are  the  result  of  u  fixed  detertniniition.  They  know  notiiiiig^ 
of  the  impulses,  the  nonchalance,  or  the  vivacity  ofu  French  woman. 
Thfy  never  do  one  thing  rather  than  anothi-r  through  indifference  ; 
*»frything  is  the  result  of  a  decision,  even  their  manner  of  walkings 
Mnrersing,  loving,  or  praying.  They  do  not  desire  a  thing,  they 
*ill  it.  They  don't  walk  ;  they  march,  because  they  have  fixed  oo 
marching  ;  they  go  straight— to  nothing  ;  they  set  out  to  proceed,  no 
»wre  in  particular.  No  matter:  they  have  decided;  they  will 
>m»e  at  some  place  or  other,  and  their  very  mode  of  walking  seem* 
^  no  place  else.    They  possess  interior  lawa 

•hich  rule  their  conduct ;  they  have  an  interior  judge  which  promptly 
0*0  Jes  every  thin  I?  without  appeal.  With  them  everything  is  pre- 
oetermiDed;  everything  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  previous 
»''raogement,  an  efTort,  a  preparation  as  it  wrre  for  a  journey ;  they 
f^ark  for  every  object.  This  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  their 
occupying  an  isle  out  of  which  they  cann..t  stray  by  chance  or  in- 
sttenuon  ;  which  they  cannot  auit  without  a  certain  degree  of  reso- 
lution. This  resolute  spirit,  which  is  so  devoid  of  grace  when  applied 
to  the  light  and  inditfertnit  concerns  of  lite,  is  of  great  efficacy  when 
wected  to  tnattera  of  importance. 

These  observations  are  made  apropos  to  a  cert«ijj  tnannging 
Muu.  de  FlahauU,  with  whom  we  were  made  acquainted  for  the 
nr»t  time. 


*trT  fine  and  original  one  piven  some  days  siive  to  all  the  lemala 
Bi"<lel»  of  Paris  m  th"  atelier  of  one  of  our  must  celebrated  painters, 
Am  women  invited  were  all  beautiful,  but  their  geuoral  style  of  dress 
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was  not  such  us  might  n&turall;  b«  looked  fur.  All  (with  verj  /eW 
exceptions)  wore  gowns  fitting  close  to  the  neck,  and  very  long  ui  thfl 
sleeve.  Did  this  ariM  from  caloulntion  or  iaoik>&ty  ?  or  wtre  tbev 
unwilling^  to  give  a  gratoitom  Mtting,  and  (aire  off  like  the  benevoleDt 
giant  who  aroused  us  »o  much  a  few  years  ago  ?  We  went  one  dar 
to  visit  a  cabinet  of  curiosities.  The  Savant  who  owned  it,  Uved  on 
the  first  floor,  right  hand,  but  we  mistook  and  rang  the  bell  on  the 
left.  A  man  of  formidable  sise  opened  the  door.  '  Are  these,  Mr. 
So-and-so's  rooms  ?'  we  enquired.  '  He  lives  opposite,'  &aid  he ; '  this 
is  the  exhibition  room  of  the  '  Giant  of  the  North.'  '  Beg  ;our  par- 
don, sir,'  siiid  a  wag  of  our  party  ;  '  arc  you  not  the  Giant  of  the 
Korth  yourself?' '  Yes.  Monsieur,  I  am  the  person  ;  and  If  you  please 
to  enter,  you  may  see  for  two  francs' — '  I  will  see  the  giant,  whom  I 
have  the  plexsure  of  seeing  here  fur  nothing.  I  am  much  obliged, 
air;  but  listen  to  the  couna^^l  of  a  friend.  If  jou  wish  that  curious 
people  should  pay  two  francs  for  a  sight,  it  is  scarcely  prudent  on 
jour  part  to  open  the  door  in  person.'  •  You  arc  <^uite  right,  sir,  I 
am  sure,'  said  the  giant :  •  it  certainly  might  do  me  an  injury.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." ' 

After  a  paper  in  whicli  praise  was  unsparingly  adminisfcred 
to  several  individuals,  Delpliine  ulters  her  peculiar  theory  ou 
the  subject  of  praise  and  blame  :  it  may  ha  easily  seeu  that 
the  paradox  had  great  attraction  for  her. 

"  Here  is  a  feuilleton  which  will  make  many  enemies  for  us  ;  tnoch 
mure  than  the  last,  which  was  sonieuhat  satirical.  An  epigram 
annoys  no  one  but  the  person  at  whom  it  is  launched.  It  diverts  bis 
friends  who  know  better  than  any  one,  his  defects  and  whimsi 
and  it  gives  joy  to  all  his  enemies.  An  i-uiogium  on  the  contrary, 
has  fewer  chances  •  it  sometimes  offends  the  eulogised  party,  it  dis- 
p1c>a.«es  his  envious  friends,  and  irritati's  his  enemies.  Praise  well 
merited  and  administered  is  never  forgiven.  We  have  never  forgot- 
ten the  saying  of  an  old  courtier — 'I  am  now  seventj-eight ;  and 
have  arrived  at  that  advanced  age  without  ever  having  made  a  uiigle 
enemy.'  '  You  have  never  bt'en  successful  then.'  •  On  the  contrary 
I  have  been  very  successful.'  *  Probably  no  one  has  loved  you.*^ 
'  I  have  been  sincerely  loved.'  •  Well  then  what  is  your  receipt  ?'  '  I 
have  never  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  any  one.'  " 

Mme.  dc  Girardin  lias  forgotten  to  lake  into  account  the 
active  measures  occasionally  taken  by  the  subject  of  I  he  epigram 
for  the  injury  of  his  assailant,  and  what  small  benefit  he  rvccivei 
Iroin  l!;e  enjoyers  of  the  ill-natured  joke. 

In  fparing  some  spat*  for  tiic  following  passagQ  ou  Wilheni's 
mode  of  teaching  music,  we  beg  to  confo<9  that  we  would  rather 
li>len  to  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  rumbling  of  cnrts  along  the 
streets,  or  the  voluntaries  performed  by  cats  on  th«  roofs  of 
back  houses  on  summer  nights,  than  be  obliged  to  lend  ear  to 
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the  cstiibli«hed  pieces  which  used  before  now  to  ho  ground  out 
by  the  orchestra,  T.  K.  D.,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
"  dela?  of  the  House,"  and  when,  instead  of  killing  time  as 
directed,  the  wearied  performers  mistook  the  victim,  and  Quyed 
the  cars  of  the  audience  instead. 

March  3,  1839.) — "  Strange  countrj  !  this  of  ours,  where  the  evil 
principle  is  all-powerful,  and  the  good  languishes  anvalucd  ;  where 
veoomous  [^Jants  come  to  ^rfectioa  in  a  dav.  and  where  salutary  ones 
take  years  before  thfv  flower  ;  where  the  lie  is  providi-d  with  wings, 
and  tlic  truth  crawls  on  in  silence  ;  where  calumny  blows  its  brealb 
through  twenty  trumpets,  and  deserved  prai«e  finds  no  c<  im.  •  • 
Strange  country!  where  if  an  absurd  melo-draina  is  renrtseiitcdat  th» 
Gtiie,  the  Ambign-Comique,  or  the  Forte  Saint  Mar  tin,  twenty 
icuilletons  vie  in  giving  a  critical  account  of  its  perlunnaiice  ;  but 
let  au  instructive  work,  the  fruit  of  long  studie::,  be  issued  by  a 
publisher,  who  is  not  at  the  sarue  time  a  charlatan,  .md  not  a  journal 
»ill  ipeak  of  it.  Let  a  too  confiding  Englishman  have  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  handkerchief  or  his  watch,  coining  out  of  thu  theatre  { 
til  the  journ.J.t  in  Paris  will  resound  with  the  signal  event  next  day, 
and  the  n  markablo  fact  will  bo  roinafcil  in  all  the  provincial  gazettes. 
But  let  a  useful  institution  be  founded,  and  a  really  interesting  meet- 
ing be  held,  all  will  preserve  the  most  perfect  silence.  Ourselves, 
w*r  on  the  look  out  for  the  developeraent  of  noble  designs,  have  had 
httlt!  idea  of  one  of  tbeiuoiit  adaiirable  institutions  ofoi.r  ej'uoh.  *  ' 
We  speak  of  the  popular  concerts  given  by  VVilhem  at  the  Sorbonne. 
We  wonder  much  that  our  great  composers  have  not  availed  them- 
»*1t«  of  tlipyp  new  treasures  of  harmony — A  chorus  of  four  hundred 
i.rtificers  and  labourers  of  all  ages  from  six  to  fifty.  Kndeavour  to 
comprehend  the  effect  of  these  cutnbinf  d  voices,  infantine,  adolescent, 
firilhant,  and  young,  of  voices  strong  and  grave,  rival  voices,  w  hich, 
by  a  miracle  of  combination,  form  one  only  voice.  Four  hundred 
persons  in  fine  who  sung  in  unison,  and  with  a  preci'^ion,  an  intelli- 
gence, and  a  musical  ta>te  whii  h  you  will  not  find  in  the  chorus  of 
«ny  theatre.  We  have  heard  more  than  once  the  beautiful  prayer  in 
the  Muftte  de  Portici  at  the  opera,  where  no  doubt  it  is  very  well 
necuted ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  similar  prayer, 
chaonted  by  our  four  hundred  working  people.  We  have  heard  inOer- 
tBiaj  the  much  be.praised  chora«rs,  and  at  Rome.thc  Miserere  ot  the 
i^iitine  Chapel  ;  and  we  declare  that  the  vivid  and  profound  impres- 
•ionmadcon  tis  by  these  solemnities  has  been  suri»a?,std  by  the  power- 
ful emotion  excited  at  the  last  concert  of  the  .Sornonne  by  the  chaunt 
of  these  poor  working  people.  These  new  accords,  these  harmonious 
prayers,  wafted  us  far  away  from  this  prosaic  world  ;  we  seemed  to 
liear  celestial  symphonies,  the  frateroal  choirs  of  angels  and  cherubim. 
Bat  the  angels  after  all  were  only  cabinet  rnakers,  jounieymnn  prin- 
ter.«,  aii>l  moi  king  jewellers  ;  and  among  the  cherubim  we  discovered 
an  odd  Negro  with  pufTtid-out  cheeks,  heating  the  measure  with  bia 
^ony  tiiigers.  I'hc  seraphic  viaiuu  vanished,  hut  xduiiraiioa  ul  real 
philanthropy  remained  with  lu  enttro  i  uid  frivolous  i^hservtr 
ihongh  we  be,  we  made  the  following  reflections.    While  lae  '  Tir. 
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tutius  friendt  of  the  people'  preach  revolt,  sloth,  and  pride,  in  the  n&nie 
of  liliLTty,  the  '  injitiiiiius  oppressurs  of  ihc  people'  TQudnT  it  amoral 
(eoplc  bv  reli|;ion  and  tlic  arts,  and  confer  on  it  the  only  real  indft- 
|;iri.ikiui'  ot  the  honest  ni.ni,  that  which  heacquire*  hy  labor.  While 
the  '/rirhfh  of  the  people'  summon  it  to  the  public  as»enib1i(><,  or 
seduce  it  into  taverns  to  entertain  it  about  its  sovereignty,  il«  '  iV 
famous  onpre\forn'  open  for  it,  eliurches,  hospitals,  work-ihops,  and 
schoolj),  to  tear-li  it  the  greatness  and  (;oodnc3s  of  God,  and  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  Its  friends  teach  it  to  vote  and  to  ^rovern, 
it*  oppre^oors  first  of  all,  teach  it  to  read  and  write.  Ah,  may  tbli 
double  syttein  of  instruction  soon  teach  it  to  hold  nt  their  real  value 
the  ambitious  tenderness  of  its  pretended  friends,  the  paternal 
authority  of  its  pretended  oppressors."* 

Tlie  foUowinir  simple  nccouiit  of  a  robbery  ra.\v  not  sccra 
wnrtli  relating ;  but  as  it  \%  mtlier  out  of  ilic  regular  line  of 
the  doings  of  houscbrcakcrsi,  it  may  present  something  iiovd 
lo  the  admirers  of  Oliver  Twitt,  Jack  Sheppard^  and  Robert 
Macaire  in  England. '\ 

(  Dec.  29.  1836)  •  •  •  This  young  gentleman  left  hom* 
at  half.past  four  to  pay  a  visit  or  two.  Simple  was  his  dress  ;  it  was 
•Sunday,  and  your  man  of  fashion  dread;)  above  all,  to  appear  on  that 
day  as  if  he  h.id  got  on  his  Sunday  elolUes.  Besides,  our  younz 
faxhionable  was  to  dine  with  a  relatix  e,  and  no  one  beautifies  himtilf 
when  heexpect^  to  meet  only  his  cousirs.  liefore  pre.ientini;  himself 
at  Ills  aunt'i',  Rue-du-Fauborg  8t.  Ilonore,  he  looked  in  on  the 
DuchesA*  '  and  there  learned  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  dinner  wai 
to  be  superb,  nearly  diplomatic,  folUiwed  by  a  grand  concert.  The 
aunt  had  neglected  to  apprise  her  nephew.  '  Oh  my  hard  fortune  !* 
cried  the  Elegant,  looking  at  his  boots.  He  shortened  bis  viiit, 
and  betook  himself  back  in  all  haste.  But  be  is  on  foot  ;  bis  bor>r* 
have  been  in  the  mnnu'ng  in  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne,  and  bisroachmao 
and  valet  have  got  leave  to  spend  the  evening  abroad.  Oh  horror! 
the  valet  has  the  key,  and  every  thing  is  locked  up.  He  hurries,  be 
arrives  at  home,  he  breathes  again.  All  the  doors  are  open, but  tb« 
presses  are  open  aUo:  they  arc  as  empty  as  they  can  be.  He  loob 
round,  be  rushes  into  the  salon,  he  sees  on  the  table  a  parcel  badly 
tied, and  recognises  his  favorite  wai»tcoat,  the  very  one  be  wa«  going 
to  put  on.  He  hastily  enters  his  bedchamber.  Oh,  death  and  fury! 
a  robber  is  forcing  his  desk.  '  Infamous  thief,'  cries  he,  and  fling* 
himself  on  the  villain,  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
strangling  him.  But  the  thief  immediately — guess — '  seizes  a  poiff- 
nard,  and  plunges  it  into  the  heart  of  bis  adversary  I'    '  No.'    '  U* 


*  Those  extracts  dated  Jan.  6.  1836,  and  March  2,  1839,  are  in- 
advertently misplaced. 

t  The  adaptor  of  Robert  MacaireAi  not  much  acca'«tomed  to  such 
aociety  as  tho^c  to  whom  he  is  here  tTitroduced.  The  similar  spirit 
of  parts  of  the  three  works  quoted  ia  the  cau^  of  the  aoomaly. 
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tings  bitn  on  the  floor  and  takt-.s  to  flight  !*  •  No,"  '  Well  what  does 
beat  all?'  He  fainta  awaj  in  the  urniAuf  his  victim,  who  finds  him- 
Klf  obliged  to  bestow  the  most  tender  cares  on  him.  The  same 
ticlim  carriea  the  malefactor  to  a  tufa,  and  searches  for  his  smellmg 
bottle  to  brine  hira  to  himself  again.  But  the  vietiin  cannot  find  his 
mflling  )>ottTe,  beautiful  little  utensil,  as  beautiful  as  crv»tal  and 
nfinedgoid  cm  render  it.  Ha|>(>ilv  it  cume  into  hi!i  l)ead  to  look  for 
it  in  the  pocket  of  hiit  despoiler,  an. I  there  indeed  it  was.  The  victim 
•ids  the  raalefacter  to  recover  his  senses  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  rutliaii 
opened  his  ejres  than  he  beholds  his  crime  in  all  its  horror.  He  falls 
into  the  most  frightful  deispair.  His  victim  comforts  and  consoles 
kim.  'Ah  Monsieur,' savs  he,  sobbing,  'it  is  the  fir&t  tliin>r  of  the 
kind  I  have  attempted.  What  a  frightful  thing  is  theft  !  Catch  me 
at  it  again.'  He  wa.s  a  young  locksmith  whom  vicious  company  had 
neirlj  corrupted.  So  our  gentleman  could  nut  think  of  giving  him 
up  to  justice.  Uut  the  Dwoon  had  held  au  hour,  and  it  was  too  late 
tu  drea  for  dinner.  So  he  came  and  joined  us  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
*nJ  related  this  adventure,  in  which,  as  in  most  romances  of  the  day, 
the  chief  interest  ia  centered  in  the  raical." 

Our  fair  writer  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  let  An-ffait  ct 
U*  Anglaiiea,  but  lliat  never  prcveiiteil  her  frutu  Joe-SldUrlig 
litem  at  tiines.  Iti  ihe  fcuillcton  of  5th  January,  1S37,  which 
»he  devoted  to  new  jear's  jjiffs  and  anccdotfs,  ^he  tells  a  s  .d 
fory  of  a  brave  \oung  Scotch  girl,  Suzanna  by  name,  who 
Wdb  iiibtusible  to  frights  ur  terror?.  So  on  the  eve  of  her 
iiilenJtd  marriage,  her  fuoh.sh  bridesinaida  dt^terininid  liit-y 
tould  try  her  nerves.  They  borrowed  u  ^kclctu^  fr(»iu  a 
nifdical  student,  and  laid  it,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  night- 
'liirt,  iti  poor  Suzanna'is  bed,  wishing  lier,  "  Good  nyjht, 
^»zan%a  :  good  nhjlU,  my  dtar  ;  good  night."  It  i.-*  not  to 
Ibe  taste  of  our  nerves  to  tell  a  horrible  story  in  detail,  but 
tlipy  find  the  poor  bride  a  maniac  next  morning.  May  the 
mere  mention  of  this,  whicli  is  probably  a  real  fuel,  extinguish 
»  tiste  fur  practical  jokes  in  some  stray  reader  or  anoliier. 

"The  English  excel  in  the  art  of  simplifying  things.  While  we 
lojo  our  tiuie  and  words  saving  to  everv  one  '  Bofjour  -.  Je  row*  S>u- 
vke  bonne  ativie,  an  Kti^iish  friend  of  ours  made  a  woitiler  of 
hrevitv  and  neatness  nut  of  the  formula.  He  went  about  .«ajiu^f  to 
tvery  one  he  tnrf ,  •  Bon  jour  rfe  Pan,'  an  abbre\  iation  as  happv  as  Dick 
and  But  for  Hich'ird  aii<l  WiUiam. 

This  Engli)(hmati  recalls  to  our  minds  another  of  his  countrymtn 
not  le«i  ingenious.  He  attended  a  representation  of  /<?  Comte  Ortj, 
and  by  a  happy  chance  previously  unknown  in  the  fasti  of  hisci  ui:try, 
he  succecdeil  in  retaining  the  supper  air,  '  Cr*(  Charmnnt,  Vest 
ditin.'  Yes  :  he  caught  it  in  his  Britannict  ears,  and  retained  it,  and, 
into  the  bargain,  hummed  It  very  agreeably  between  his  Britannic 
teeth.   I)elighted  with  his  musical  acr]uisiiion,  he  was  a  little  mi*. 
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trustful  of  his  memory,  and  prudently  made  a  knot  on  bis  handker- 
chief. •  Why  this  knot  ?'  enquired  a  friend.  •  Ti»  for  fear  1  should 
forget  this  charming  little  air,  which  I  have  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble"  We  are  thoroughly  confident  of  this  man's  b«ing  a  good 
husband  and  a  goo<]  father."* 

Mme.  de  Girnrdin,  aa  may  be  supposed,  did  not  dance, 
gal>p,  we  should  have  iiaid,  at  Mumrd's  wild  assetnblin;  to 
she  invested  her  thnlle-ganger  '\n  tn.ile  attire,  bade  him  aii*wer 
to  the  name  of  De  Lauui/,  and  sent  him  to  inspect  the  doings 
of  that  ball  of  frenzy. 

(Jim.  11,  1857,) — "  As  to  the  quarter  of  ct-ntral  Paris,  it  neither 
valses  nor  dances,  it  neither  leaps  nor  falls  :  it  turns,  it  rolls,  it  tum- 
bles, it  rushes,  it  throws  it!<elf  forward,  it  plunges  headlong,  it  twirls 
round,  it  charges  like  a  serried  file  of  soldiers,  it  envelopes  you  as  a 
whirlwind,  it  drags  yuu  down  with  it  like  an  avalanche,  it  sweeps 

f'ou  iiway  like  the  simoon.  Hell  is  unchained,  the  devils  are  out  on 
eave,  it  is  Charenton  (the  French  bedlam)  enjoying  a  holiday,  it  is 
the  Wundering  Jew  driven  on  his  everlastinj^  tour,  it  is  Ma:eppa 
launched  on  his  wild  horse,  it  is  Leonora  carried  off  by  her  church- 
yard lover  through  forests,  rocks,  and  deserts,  and  not  stopping  till 
she  comes  to  the  door  of  death.  It  is  a  phantasm,  it  is  a  fever-fit,  it 
is  the  nightmare,  it  is  the  tabat ;  finally  it  is  the  terrible  pleasure 
which  is  called  the  galop  of  Musard.  The  masked  balls  of  the  Bne 
Saint  Ilonore  are  conducted  as  on  last  year.  Our  mourning 
prevented  us  from  seeing  them,  but  w  e  may  repeat  what  is  told  us. 
The  quadrille  of  the  Huguenots  h.is  a  wonderful  effect  ;  nothing  fan 
be  more  fantastic.  The  lights  of  the  hall  become  dim,  and  a  ruddy 
glow  succeeds,  to  give  the  idea  of  a  conflagration  :  and  then  what  • 
Btr.ange  spectacle  is  presented  by  these  joyous  faces,  these  dijguists  of 
all  colors  and  every  «legrec  of  gaiety,  seen  bv  the  baleful  death  fires! 
All  these  upronrioiis  phantoms,  demons  of  joy  and  folly,  separate  in 
columns,ru8li  forward  in  torrents  ;  and  the  mosses  turn,  roll,  advance, 
press  and  pu.nh  each  other,  knock  againtt  each  other,  recoil,  returc, 
puss,  repas:),  still,  still,  still,  and  never  cea.''C ;  and  the  locsiD  sounds 
the  drum  beats,  and  the  orchestra  is  relentless.  It  quickens  the 
measure,  gives  no  time  for  breathing,  and  the  firing  and  slaying  io 
the  streets  is  perfectly-  imitated.  They  hear  the  cries,  the  lamrats. 
the  laughter  ;  it  is  ci>ii  war  without  mistake;  it  is  an  undoubted 
innss.icre  ;  the  illusion  is  complete.  You  sec  that  we  always  strain 
after  it)i)u.-<eiocnt  in  Paris.  Some  amuse  themselves  sadly,  otheri 
pompuua!),  others  w  ithout  affectation,  every  one  after  a  fashion  ;  but 
everyone  is  amused,  except  those  who  are  tired  of  striving  to  aniuM 
themselves." 

Looking  back  on  our  youth  ve  strive  to  recal  once  more  the 


•  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  as  applied  to  a  Paddg,  first  saw 
the  light  III  that  most  melancholy  collection,  Joe  Miller't  f«tt  bvv^ 
Hot  having  read  a  page  in  it  for  a  score  of  years,  we  will  not  b« 
positive. 
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impulses,  and  ta5te  for  amusement  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
life,  and  to  fancy  what  wouhl  be  uur  sensations  looking  on 
such  a  spectacle.  But  wc  cannot  imafrine  any  olhcr  elTect  it 
coold  have,  than  giving  a  livtly  idea  of  ilell.  The  performers 
listening  to  cries  of  agony,  and  pursuing  the  mad  measure  at 
tbe  same  time,  remind  us  of  one  of  the  quaint  apologues  in 
Tkf  difference  between  Temporal  and  Eternal.  A  man  pursued 
by  a  fiery  dragon  through  an  Arabian  desert,  takes  refuge  in 
a  tree;  but  as  he  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  his  escape,  he  looks 
dovii,  and  beholds  a  black  and  white  rat*  gnauinifnt  the  roots, 
which  are  already  half  cot  away,  lie  next  beholds  the  pursuer 
taking  his  seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  practising  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws  to  open  freely,  when  the  victim  is  about  to 
tumble.  He  is  very  much  dismayed  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
IS  calculating  the  length  of  time  the  rats  will  require  to  finish 
their  awful  task,  when  he  chances  to  espy  some  drops  of  honey 
glistening  on  the  leaves  within  his  reticli.  lie  turrets  rat-«, 
time,  dragon,  and  all,  and  begins  to  tuste  aaJ  enjoy  his  short- 
lived pleasure  with  the  greatest  relish. 

{Jan,  26,  1837,) — "Except  the  cholic  rccriitlv  irap-TtcJ  from 
London  there  is  no  news  worth  relating:  but  a-i  the  shu-nfe  of 
oewi  \i  no  excuse  for  a  future  in  conversation,  Viieii  iiuiie  couie  to 
h»nd,  we  invent.  A  false  report  in  Pari?  can  count  on  eight  drivs  nf 
«'ii*lence  {  not  indeed  a  sati>fa<  t'«ry  or  jyeneral  one,  for  it  is  a!r<  !iily 
de4(l  in  the  quarter  wiiere  it  firbt  $aw  life,  while  it  is  tlourisliin^'  in 
tk«  one  appointed  f"r  it:*  death.  But  it  is  never  thoronjihly  ex- 
tingoisbed  till  the  eighth  <la}',  anri  there  is  no  manner  of  risU  in  giving 
birth  to  a  report  that  is  sure  of  eight  days  of  iifc.  This  year  we  are 
aWe  to  invent  nofhinff  hut  death',  eve  n  the  death  of  pour  Musard 
«boiQ  they  have  killed,  as  a  last  resource  to  keep  conversation  at 
par.  A  proof  of  the  iinmensitv  of  our  city  is,  the  tremendous  exer- 
tioot  you  loust  make  to  pertuaae  your  acquaintance  timt  you  did  nut 
die  at  all.  Some  arc  so  obstinate  tImt  they  prefer  your  havincj  come 
to  life  again  after  a  fair  and  regular  d<  parture  into  the  land  of 
tbadous. 

"Oh!  Pari*  is  a  great  city  for  fertile  imaginations.  They  .ire  very 
Wlj  offiu  the  provinces  in  this  respect ;  they  are  obliged  to  ordt-r 
tkeir  new*  from  the  city,  along  with  their  caps,  ribbons,  and  tuwlii.g 
pieces.  You  may  say  Mr.  •  Such  a  One'  is  dead  ;  in  five  minuti  s 
he  win  be  seen  promenading  in  the  market  place,  and  all  the  salt  is 
lalctfU  out  of  the  juke.  •  •  •  Yi>u  do  not  sing  when  y.ju 
b*»«s  no  voice  ;  why  then  need  you  talk  when  you  have  got  notliing 
^  Uj  ?    Ah  !  it  is  because  in  t^rancc  we  rau.st  keep  up  couversalion 


*  Tbe  ratt  represent  day  and  night,  the  regular  lapse  of  which  «(• 
huut  OUT  being;  the  dragon  is  ot  course  the  devil. 
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at  any  price.  A  cauaerie  that  languishes  in  a  puni«hment,a  dixgracf  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  she  inu.->t  rou»e  it  at  any  hazard  ;  in  tueh  a 
crisis  everything  is  lawful.    She  will  even  bi-tray  her  own  secret*  ; 
and  if  she  has  none,  she  will  i-lo&elv  que»tion  you  as  to  your*.  She 
will  invent  falsehoods  about  the  laJy  who  was  leaving  thv  >al<in  wVien 
jou  entered  ;  but  then,  only  think  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  tnJk 
coming  to  an  end  I  I  knew  a  lady  who  not  content  with  her  domestic 
aucccM,  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  up  at  scandal  heat,  the  con\er^at^oo 
through  the  city.    Her  daughter,  lately  a  bride,  gave  her  but  littia 
assistance,  for  she  was  both  truthful  and  modc-t.    One  day  after  m 
vi-sit  in  which  she  had  not  opened  ht  r  mouth,  she  was  scolded  by  her 
mamma  for  her  silence.    '  Dut  mamma,  1  have  nothing  to  s»y.'  'No 
matter  ;  invent  something.    Say  that  your  voiture  was  locked  by  an 
omnibus  ;  or  that  you  faw  some  one  arrested  in  the  street ;  that  two 
men  were  lighting,  that  a  superb  funeral  had  just  passed,  that  your 
flhaw]  was  stolen,  in  fact  anything  you  please  ;  but  talk  at  all  events, 
or  I  w  ill  not  bring  you  out  with  me  again.'    A  bride  of  sixteen  who 
is  not  in  love  with  her  huAband,  and  is  scolded  by  her  mother,  is 
c.isily  made  cry  ;  so  she  cried  plentifully.    The  next  visit  they  paid, 
the  young  lady  was  in  trouble,  for  no  one  had  passed  out  as  they  en- 
tered, and  it  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day.     '  How  pale  you  are !  my  dear 
Valentine,'  said  the  Baronens"       •        •       •    •Are  you  ill?' 
Mamma  cast  a  furious  look  on  the  unhappy  young  lady,  a.s  much  as 
to  s-ay,  '  why  don't  you  speak,  you  helplt-ss  creature  ?'    The  poor 
child  began  to  recall  the  late  lesson,  and  stammered  out, '  no,  madam  ; 
but  I  was  very  much  frightened  just  now  :  we  were  jammed  in  by  an 
omnibus.'    The  mother  triumphed  ;  her  daughter  would  do  after  a 
few  lessons.    <  It  fastened  on  us,  just  as  we  were  crossing  the  Pout 
des  Artex.'  *  The  Pont  des  ArUiT  said  the  Baroness.    •  She  nieaiu 
the  Punt  Liinix  XIV.,'  cried  mamma;  and  she  detailed  with  suptreoie 
presence  of  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  incident. 

"  The  Baroness  was  appeased,  and  the  conversation  continued. 
•  You  have  a  very  fine  shawl,  ray  dear  Valentine.'  She  was  silent, 
but  at  n  terrible  side  glance  of  her  teacher,  she  received  in.*piration. 
'  Oh  !  I  lately  had  a  much  finer  one,  but  they  stole  it  from  me.'  '  Stole 
it !'  cried  the  Baroness:  'that  can't  be  allowed  ;  we  must  recover  it. 
The  Prefect  of  police  is  my  friend  ;  I  will  write  to  him  on  the  instant.' 
'  Oh  !  pray  tnaduui,  do  not  take  the  trouble  :  it  is  of  no  consequence.' 
'  No  cniihequence,  a  shawl  of  that  value  I'  '  Oh,  she  means  that  her 
husband  hai  already  taken  all  the  steps  necessary  ;'  the  conversation 
took  another  turn,  ami  Valentine  tell  into  one  of  her  reverie*. 
'  Truly,'  said  the  mother,  '  these  clubs  have  unsettled  society 
altogether:  no  witty  or  pleasant  conversation  now  at  all.  The  gentle- 
men .«pcnd  their  mornings,  playing  and  smoking,  and  their  evenings, 
drinking:  I  pity  the  young  wives  of  the  present  day,  their  lives  must 
be  very  unhajtpy.'  *  Ah  1'  said  the  Barone&s,  •  I  do  not  think  Valen- 
tine is  of  your  opinion  :  »lie,  at  all  event;!  has  no  complaints  to  make 
against  the  clubs.'  Vah  ntinc  made  no  answer;  she  bad  not  beards 
word.  *  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?'  said  lier  mother.  *  Perhaps  she 
does  not  know  what  a  club  is.'  Feeling  herself  obliged  to  speak, 
answered,  '  oh,  yes,  madam  ;  i  have  often  heard  of  the 
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There  Is  a  report  of  a  quarrel  that  took  plac«  there  yesterday,  tlint 
will  probably  have  a  dmagreeable  termination.'  '  A  quarrel  ari»ing 
from  play  ?'  ^A-sked  the  Baroneu  in  great  anxiety.  '  Yea  Madaiu.' 
'  Have  they  mentioned  liie  names  of  the  players  ?'    '  M.  de  II—— 

I  belieTe.'    A  furious  look  from  the  mamma,  but  misinterpreted  by 

the  poor  novice.    *  Oh  I  Te&  indeed,  Madnm  ;  M.  de  H  was  one 

of  the  gentlemen.'  '  Oh  heavens  !'  cried  the  Baroness,  •  is  it  so  ?*  and 
rushing  towards  the  fire-plAce  to  seize  the  bell  cord,  she  fainted 
outri|{ht. 

"  Valentine  understood  nothing  of  this.    She  had  named  M.  de 

II  knowing  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  club,  not  subpecting  hiio 
to  be  the  Baroness's  hero  also.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  two 
days,  but  attributed  his  absence  to  a  lover's  quarrel  that  had  taken 
place.  She  was  now  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  the  visitors  soon  with- 
drew. 

"  'Truly,'  said  the  mother  to  the  culprit,  '  you  are  a  downright  foul, 

togonaxneM.de  H  to  the  Baroness.'    'But,  mamma,  how 

could  I  have  guessed  ?'  '  Don't  speak  ;  people  in  the  world  should 
kitow  everything,  and  to  say  that  you  did  not  care  about  the  loi^s  of 
the  shawl.'  '  She  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  the  prefect.'  '  You 
little  stupid,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  politeness.  And  then  the  Pont  det 
Arttt  where  voitures  never  pass  ;  it  is  absurd.'  '  You  .oee,  mamma,' 
taid  the  poor  child,  '  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  say  anything.' 
'  That's  the  very  thing  1  wish  you  to  do.' 

"  And  that's  the  very  advice  we  wish  to  ^ve  to  all  spreaders  of 
false  reports,  and  to  those  who  kill  their  friends,  calumniate  thi-ir 
enemies,  and  disturb  their  loves,  to  keep  conversation  alive.  To 
these  we  say,  '  better  hold  your  tongues.'  The  English,  the  genuine 
English,  at  all  events,  visit  e.ich  other  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
together.  They  do  not  consider  them.wlves  under  the  necessitv  of 
blabbing  for  an  hour  to  convince  you  of  their  presence.  iThe 
Spaniards  smoke,  and  are  silent.  The  Germans  meet  in  order  to  in- 
dulge  in  reverie.  The  Orientals  find  their  chief  happiness  in  unin- 
terrupted silence.  They  do  not  open  their  mouths  even  to  give  an 
order.  However,  we  find  we  are  talking  of  nothings,  because  wo  have 
nothing  else  very  particular  to  talk  about.  So  let  our  ideas  benefit 
our  readers  even  though  it  be  at  our  own  expense." 

Theodore  ilook,  tells  in  one  of  his 'Sayings  and  Doing?,'  of 
Ktr^li«li  ladies  who  Karcelj  ate  anything  in  cumpaiiy,  but  in- 
dciDiiified  therasclves  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  nparttnents  ; 
N.  P.  Willis  tells  tales  on  a  sentimental  young  German  lady, 
of  uioat  refilled  and  ethereal  (literary)  taste,  how  vi  hen  safe  from 
uWrvuliun  she  fell  on  chop.-*,  beer,  saurcraut,  and  other  rough 
cointstiblea  like  any  bricklayer  ;  Mine,  de  Girardin  jiivc!"  us  to 
undtrslaiid  that  tine  Parisian  belles  are  either  too  liungry  or 
loo  sii.ctrc  to  pra  li.s  such  deception.  Her  paper  on  lhe^ub- 
j«ct  apjxared  Slh  March,  and  we  learn  Irom  ii  that 

Parisian  fu^hionable:!)  were  not  much  devoted  even  at  that 
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Lenten  time  to  excwsive  mortification  of  the  fiesh.   We  are 

not  much  surpriscH,  for  even  in  this  city  of  ours,  h  /«? 
philosophical  Catholics  (for  health's  sake  of  coarse)  are  obliged 
to  ent  meat  on  Fridays ;  and  if  the  full  truth  was  known,  euvy 
their  Protestant  fellow  citizens  their  peculiar  priviJegea  iu  the 
matters  of  fast  and  abstinence. 

*'  The  lent  is  particuUrlv  brilliant ;  it  rivals  the  carnival,  firigfat. 
ful  to  say.  They  dance  with  the  ardor  thcj  should  lievote  to  their 
prayers,  and  they  certainly  do  not  fakt.  If  you  were  to  behold  our 
elegant  young  nymphs  at  ball  suppers,  you  would  have  little  faith  in 
their  pious  privations.  Neither  could  you  comprehend  how  mea^7*e 
our  young  ladies  contrive  to  be.  Kealfy  when  you  have  assiiited  at 
one  of  these  suppers,  and  seen  these  »jlph-like  bfauti«>s  at  work, 
when  your  eye  has  weighed  and  mea^ared  all  they  have  swalluvcd 
in  ham,  pies,  fowl,  wild  and  tamo,  and  cakes  of  all  denominations, 
you  hnve  full  right  to  insist  ou  their  arms  being  plumper,  and  their 
8capula>  less  developed.  Poor  sylphs  !  they  must  have  much  bitter 
grief  to  devour  at  home,  to  counteract  the  good  results  of  these  rich 
repasta.  A  man  of  wit  has  said,  '  that  «omcn  are  not  aware  of  the 
iiyury  they  do  themsolves  by  eating;'  and  he  was  right.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disenchanting,  than  to  se«  a  beautiful  and  richly  dreised 
woman  seriously  employed  at  table.  Appetite  is  not  allowable  to  a 
lady,  except  on  a  journey.  At  entertainments  they  may  take  an  ire, 
a  fruit,  or  a  bit  of  tempting  confectionary  ;  but  feminine  beauty 
should  have  association  with  nothing  more  earthly  than  perfumes, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

"April  12,  1837.  The  ball  given  for  the  relief  of  the  indigt^nt 
Kngli.sh  has  been  thoroughly  succesnful.  Oh  !  how  we  love  a  cos- 
tume ball  1  Beautiful  women  are  there  still  more  beautiful  uod^  a 
new  aspect,  and  the  ugly,  whom  a  brilliant  imagination  has  enticed 
thither,  have  their  value  as  foils.  The  English  ladies  are  wonder- 
fully original  in  their  style  of  ilress.  If  we  admire  the  Briti»h 
beauties  with  bitterness  «nd  envy,  we  hail  with  delight  the  f.mtastio- 
all}-  attired  bcautict.  of  another  sort,  which  it  pleases  Perjide  Albtcn 
to  send  us  ;  and  we  say  to  her  double  glory,  that  if  the  modern 
Venus,  that  is,  Beauty  herself,  has  arisen  from  the  clear  Briti>li 
Channel,  the  other  goddess,  whom  it  is  not  ours  to  name,  has  scramb. 
led  up  from  a  muddy  pool  of  the  Thames.  In  fact,  wc  recognias  is 
our  neighbours  beyond  sea,  the  double  supremacy  uf  fornithing  ui, 
women  the  most  beautiful,  and  women  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
opposite  quality.  The  English  never  do  things  hv  halves ;  tliev  are 
handsome  to  perfection,  or  they  push  ugliness  to  cfeformitT,  aj>d  then 
they  cease  to  be  women.  They  are  fossil  beings  unknown  at  tb* 
creation,  whoi<e  species  infinitely  varied,  admit  uf  no  clauificatioo. 
One  resembles  an  aged  fowl,  another  a  superannuated  steed,  this  • 
young  donkey,  many  resemble  dromedaries,  and  some  the  birsut* 
bison.  Quie  tly  si  ntcd  in  a  salon,  and  appr«ipriati>lv  dressed,  thcj 
are  honestly  ill-favored,  and  no  one  thinks  more  about  it ;  bat  in  a 
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MKtmne  ball  wh*n  these  stranfre  figures  are  dressed,  and  bedizened, 
is  brisk  spirits,  hiphlv  roujred,  with  shapes  and  motions  in  high  re. 
M,  and  their  pecnliaV  graces  striking  so  .trongly  on  the  senses, 
th«7  produce  a  tremendous  effect.  If  jou  had  seen  the  other  eron- 
inffi  the«e  fantastic  personages  wandering  about  in  the  SaUe  Venladour 
with  seren  or  eight  feathers  on  each  head,  blue,  red,  and  black, 
fi»«c(icks*  feathers,  cocks*  feathers,  feathers  of  every  kind— if  you 
had  witnessed  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  those  phantoms,  and 
the  self-satibfied  looks  thrown  on  the  mirrors  as  thev  passed,  and 
the  hand  adjusting  some  enchanting  neglect  in  the  dress,  and  the 
riiwlet  carefully  drawn  over  the  nose,  which  it  ohMmately  refused 
to  protect,  and'  the  yellow  or  copper-colored  slipper  bordered  with 
ltd  or  bine,  advanced  or  retired  with  »o  muih  grace,  and  the  tlnm- 
■nd  little  ornaments,  all  surprised  at  their  unexjiected  meeting,  you 
would  sav  •  a  hat  eustume  'w  very  amusing  indeed.'  Ah  !  if  ever  any 
ot»e  asks  JOU  to  visit  such  an  assemblage  tor  a  loui»,  hand  it  out  at 
once ;  you  could  not  turn  your  money  to  better  account." 

Tlie  Princess  Helena  ( D aches*  of  Orleans)  arrival  in 
Pans  early  in  June,  18:37.  Contrast  llie  aiiimalioii  ami  excHe- 
ineiit  of  lier  reception  with  after  events — tlie  violent  deaih  of 
her  husb.^nd,  the  reverses  of  1848,  mid  the  ."^ubH-qufnt  exile 
of  herself  and  her  adopted  family.  Ponder  the  snbjfct  well, 
and  it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  careful  reiwling  of  a  chapter  iii 
"  Think  veil  ont." 

Jmu  7,  1837.  The  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  was  splendidly 
beautiful  last  Sundav :  it  was  beautified  by  the  sky,  the  king,  bv  (he 
people,  and  by  the  season.  What  a  spectacle  at  once  smiling  atid  ma- 
jestic !  O  people  of  the  province,  who  have  not  seen  the  picture, 
go  hang  yourselves  at  once,  you  will  not  see  it  again,  the  canvas  ii 
deso-oved.    FiKure  to  yourselves  what  no  Parisian  ever  =aw  before 


on  the  name  day 


ay_the  sky,  blue— the  trees,  verdant— the  people, 
clean,  a  crowd  lovous  and  well  dressed,  enjoying  the  perfume  of 
II. vr.li  r-vur  sM»n  all  these  toirelliiT  ?  lii 


ihehlacain  flower.  Have  you  over  seen  all  these  togelli 
Pari*  when  the  »ky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  ai.h-colored— devoured  hy 
ibe  dust.  The  trees  are  never  green  but  after  rain,  and  then  the 
people  are  wet  and  splashed  with  mud. 

See  bow  beautiful  the  prospect  is  from  this  spot!— 1  he  great 
•venue  of  the  gai-den,  on  the  right  three  ranks  of  the  .National 
Guards,  on  the  left  the  same  number  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
behind  them  the  crowd,  a  crowd  elegant  and  re^plendent  lu  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  before  us  a  pond  with  its  jet  deau  g  itter- 
mg  in  the  son.  Behind  this  you  see  the  obelisk,  and  beyond  that 
wain,  the  triumphal  areh  :  then  for  a  frame  to  the  picture  the  two 
terracM  covered  with  people,  and  the  large  trees  meeting  the  eye  in 
•verv  direction.  Look  down  and  admire  these  parterres,  these 
countletj  tofts  of  lilac  all  in  flower  the  same  day.  \N  hat  perfume  . 
what  a  Lively  day  !  Bui  hist !  hereS  a  courier—the  cortege  i>  eom- 
ing.    A  poMillion  gallop*  on,  covered  witii  dual ;  shortly  alter,  a 
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poodle  at  full  gallop — laughter  and  lengthened  bilaritj.  At  a  short 
interval  hies  on  a  pug  dog  in  extreme  trouble  :  he  has  strayed,  oris 
perhaps  for  ever  lust; — prolonged  amusement.  Theae  avant-couriers 
infused  patience  into  the  crowd.  A  needle-woman  in  mob 
cap  gave  a  push  to  an  elegantly  dressed  old  lady.  '  Let  me  see  the 
princess  ;  you  will  have  opjKirtunity  enough  to  see  her  at  court,  you 
ladies.'  The  lady  looked  down  disttainfully  on  the  woman,  and  s^d 
to  her  daughter,  '  little  the  good  woman  knows  that  she  is  more 
likely  to  go  to  court  than  we.'  '  Without  duubt,'  said  the  young 
heiress,  'let  her  marry  a  grocer  and  she  is  certain  of  becoming  a 
great  lady.'  We  guessed  by  this  dialogue  that  some  legitimists  Lad 
come  to  see  the  procession. 

"  At  length  this  princess,  about  whom  we  have  talked  so  much  for 
two  months,  is  with  us.  *  *  Her  arrival  in  France  ha*  b«en 
the  very  reverse  of  an  illusion.  At  a  distance  an  error  looks  well, 
hut  as  we  approach  the  cliu-m  vanishes;  here  it  was  diffcrenL 
While  the  princess  was  at  home,  everv  one  said,  She  is  frightful,  she 
is  thin,  she  is  without  grace,  she  has  nasty  n-d  hair,  a  big  Utrmsn 
foot,  a  bony  han<l ;  her  eyes  are  small,  her  mouth  large,  she  is  as  ugly 
as  Mme  This  or  Mlle.That ;  and  they  mentioned  t»o  uf  the  must  dis- 
agreeable women  in  Paris.  The  princess  set  out,  and  after  a  dti\  or 
two,  thf-y  commenced  to  spt-ak  more  favorably,  •  Her  hair  waa  aot 
exactly  red,  it  was  fair  with  a  tin^'c  of  that  color  through  it.  She 
was  ugly,  but  it  was  ugliness  not  desititute  of  distinction.'  8he  arrived 
at  the  frontier  ; '  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  fuxLuesi,  in  her 
hair  now,  it  was  a  clear  che>tnut  hue;  her  foot  wtiS small,  for  a  Ger- 
man foot  to  wit. — '  »he  was  nut  ugly.'  She  got  as  far  as  Metz  :  *  her 
physiognomy  is  more  gracious  ;  her  appearance  is  really  noble.'  At 
.Melun,  '^hc  would  make  a  delightful  picture ;  she  has  a  channing  fool, 
a  lovely  hand.'  At  Fountainbleau,  'on  my  word  she  is  a  most  agree- 
able looking  lady.'  Finally  at  Paris  '  she  is  a  beautiful  woman  ;'  and 
if  the  journey  held  for  two  leagues  more,  shu  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  See  how  we  have  been  deceived. 
The  princess  is  not  a  decidedly  beautiful  woman,  but  she  is  a  pretty 
Parisienne  in  all  the  rigor  of  the  expression,  a  woman  such  as  we 
readily  love,  we  who  look  for  beauty  in  a  gracious  expression  of  the 
face,  and  in  a  shape  defined  by  gracel^il  lines. 

**  Welcome,  Madam,  to  our  country,  to  our  hospitable  land!  For 
two  months  our  knights  have  proclaimed  with  loud  voice,  that  you 
were  a  prodigy  of  uglines-s  :  pardon  them  we  pray  ;  it  was  a  lie.  Our 
deputies  have  chaffered  about  your  income  as  if  they  were  hiring  a 
cook  : — this  is  the  result  of  liberal  ideas.  Our  journals  have  abused 
you  in  epigrams  without  salt  or  point : — it  is  party  spirit,  it  is  French 
spirit :  pardon  them  also. 

"  You  saw  that  evening,  your  new  family  filled  with  jov  ;  and  in. 
deed  not  without  reason.  Your  father-in>iaw,  the  king,  pasted 
through  a  crowd  that  day,  the  first  time  for  two  years,  without  hear- 
ing a  shot.  It  was  wonderful,  himself  was  astonished.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  skv,  not  :in  assassin  on  the  earth  ]  All  this  was  owing  to  your 
fair  presence  ;  but  how  sad  the  life  of  which  such  as  these  are  the 
Tappy  days!    You  are  a  rouragenuit  wuniau,  for  you  come  to  find  m 
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France  the  di^encll.1nt^le^l  of  a]I  your  ideas.  A  daughter  of  Germanr, 
jou  b«]itf«e  in  rovaltv  ;  and  with  us,  royaltjr  i^  no  more.  Udinaiitic 
fprl,  rou  trust  in  the  respect  inspired  by  woman's  dignitv  ;  woman 
here  hu  lost  her  pre«ti)fe,  her  weakness  is  no  lunger  a  tbini;  to  b« 
re»pected  ;  she  is  insulted  as  if  she  could  avenge  herself.  You,  the 
pupil  of  the  Teutonic  Homer,  nourished  h\  him  on  the  arabro.>ia  of 
poetic  6rtion,  vou  believe  in  pcetry>  and  we  have  none.  Ask  thu 
echos  of  the  pa]ace,  thcj  w  ill  tell  you  that  French  words  do  not 
rhjine.  Ask  your  au^u<lt  parents  what  has  become  of  our  great 
poets:  spf'ak  of  Chateaubriand,  they  will  tdl  you  he  is  a  legitimist, 
their  luobt  redoubtable  enemy.  Meption  Lumurtine,  tht-y  will  tell  you 
he  is  a  deputy  w)io  soroetime.s  votes  for  them  ;  introduceVictor  Hugo, 
they  don't  know  him  at  all.  To  do  justice  to  our  modern  royalty,  it  is 
■orthy  of  the  poesy  of  the  land  ;  it  is  prose  with  a  crown.  The 
reif:n  of  the  '  three  colors'  admits  none  uf  the  arts  except  paintintr  ; 
and  Rncine,  if  now  living,  would  be  obliged  to  daub  some  c::tblfm, 
and  stnaggle  in  his  verses  in  the  disguise  of  a  motto,  in  order  to  get 
them  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  July.  Poor  young  bride  !  bid 
adieu  to  your  dreams  of  grandeur  and  poetry.  There  are  no  poets 
Htre :  you  will  neither  be  flattered  nor  sunif.  You  will  be  incur 
court  no  more  a  great  lady,  than  the  most  humble  woman  of  the  land. 
Like  her,  however,  you  will  enjoy  a  happiness  unknown  to  princesses 
Ucridced  to  ambition  ;  you  will  love  and  be  loved.  Do  condoled; 
with  love  you  will  recover  poesic  and  royalty." 

\\  iicu  we  licar  splenetic  grumblers  exclaim  af^aiiist  the  cli- 
inati'  ill  Luiidun,  Dublin,  and  Kdinburgb,  aiul  nmke  odious 
coniparisons  with  irfcrence  to  Pari.",  or  wlien  the  want  of 
gallantry  and  chivalric  spirit,  among  our  young  gentry  is  be- 
wailed, we  will  refer  them  to  the  foregoing  extract. 

Franklin  speaks  feelingly  of  the  miseries  of  a  washing  day : 
the  day  on  wliirh  they  take  up  the  car|}ets,  and  wax  the  Hours 
i»8ii  tfiual  horror  to  those  Parisians  not  actively  employed  in 
llie  operation. 

{Jtpu  29.  1857.) — "  HnppT  the  man  who  on  this  day  can  go  to  the 
country,  or  at  least,  dine  an<l  pass  the  evening  with  a  friend  ;  but 
miserable  the  wretch  whom  imperious  necessity  keeps  at  home,  while 
<heT  are  upsetting  and  removing.  Not  a  room  is  habitable:  one  is 
without  a  single  article  of  furniture ;  in  another  all  the  moveables  are 
piled  ooe  on  another:  the  chairn  are  on  the  tables  ;  the  sofa  cushions 
»«*on  the  chairs  ;  the  presses  are  condemned  by  all  the  things  piled 
op  against  them.  The  poor  victim  asks  for  his  breakfast.  '  Ah,  sir  I 
ibt!  glares  and  knives  are  in  the  press  ;'  and  the  victim  breakfasts 
without  a  knife.  A  shop  keeper  present^)  his  little  bill  fur  sixty  francs. 
It  it  nothing:  he  will  not  give  the  man  the  trouble  of  calling  again. 
He  steps  into  his  bed  chamber  ;  finds  not  his  secretaire  ;  walks  into 
the  drawing  room;  no  furniture  but  plenty  of frottoyert*  at  work  ;  find* 


*  Provided  with  a  kind  of  sweeping  brush  charged  with  bees'  waXf 
yoor  frottojer  applies  his  foot  tbereto  as  a  digger  to  his  spade,  and 
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]m  wuv  t}irouf^h  many  tmp«>fiiiiii>nt(  to  the  dining  rotim  ;  and  dcscrid 
the  articio  required  at  the  lower  eml  of  the  apartment  behind  the 

Eiano.  He  dis-jilaces  a  mountain  of  chairs,  he  removes  a  heavy  toh, 
e  mananivres  with  much  address,  and  at  last  attains  hi»  object-  H« 
applies  tlu"  kev,  the  bolt  shoot*  back,  but  the  piano  prevents  the  lid 
from  opening  beyond  an  inch  or  so.  There  is  u  sofa  before  the  pi»n«, 
and  a  bogc  divan  before  the  8ofa,and  the  bill-bearer  goes  without  settle- 
ment :  no  one  breakfasts,  nor  pays  his  bills  the  day  the  carpeU  ire 
taken  up. 

"Ju»t  at  this  moment  our  unfortunate  receives  a  note  from  the 
charming  widow  to  whom  he  is  pnying  his  addresses,  containing  aa 
invitiition  to  dinner.  Quick,  q\iick  J  a  loving,  grateful  reply  mast 
be  dispatched  forthwith.  He  rnshe«  to  »  table  :  alas !  it  is  only  a 
card  table.  '  Fran^i^is,  where  is  my  writing  desk?"  'There,  sir, 
behind  the  armoire.'  But  the  press  is  of  Bnhl,  and  heavy  into  the 
bargain,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk  injuring  it  :  besides  it  is 
masked  by  a  commode.  *  Give  me  my  writing  case  at  least."  '  Sir, 
I  am  just  after  cleaning  out  the  ink-stand,  it  was  so  clogged.'  •  Oh, 
patience!  what  shall  I  do?  I  must  return  a  virbal  answer.  Say 
that  1  shall  have  the  honor — that  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mme. 
R.  for  not  returning  a  written  answer  ;  but  they  are  liAing  the  car- 
pets, and  I  have  not  even  a  table  to  write  at.'  Franfois,  not  com- 
prehendinu'  the  beginning  of  the  me-^sagf,  gives  a  free  translation  to 
Ainie.  K's  si  rvant,  '  Monsieur  asks  a  thousand  pardons  frora 
Mailame  ;  if  he  lia«  not  sent  a  note,  it  is  because  we  are  takin^'  up  oor 
carpets;'  adding  from  himself,  •  I  have  not  seen  such  dust  for  three 
years  that  I've  been  with  Monsieur.'  '  Well !'  said  Mme.  B.  to  her 
servant  eagerly.  '  M.*  •  *  presents  his  excuses  to  Madame: 
be  can't  have  tlie  honor,  for  he  i.«  taking  up  hi<  carpets.*  '  Uid  yoo 
receive  this  message  from  himself?'  '  No,  Madame,  it  was  from 
I"'ran9ois:  he  i«ai<l  ne  was  very  snrry  that  he  c<iiild  not  write  as  they 
were  taking  up  the  carpets.'  Mnie.  R.,  in  high  lesentment,  pays  an 
unexpected  visit  to  her  sister  in  the  country.  At  6  o'clock  every- 
thing is  got  into  its  place  at  our  young  friend's,  and  he  dresses  him- 
si  lf  with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  while  anticipating  the  happv  eTen- 
ing  he  is  to  .<pt;nd  in  the  society  of  the  lady  of  his  choice,  rte  di*- 
misscs  his  tilbury  at  the  porte-cochere  of  Mme.  H's  hotel,  travers«4 
the  court,  and  without  listening  to  the  porter,  be  tuns  up  the  stairs. 
He  meets  the  MuUre  ^ Hotel  on  the  landing  place,  his  hat  oa  ha 
head — very  odd,  '  Mine.  R-  ?'  asks  the  unfortunate  wooer  «iU> 
troubled  voice.  '  Madame  has  just  gone  to  the  country  to  xisit  her 
sister.'  The  hapless  youth  rushes  down  stairs,  and  across  the  coart 
to  catch  his  tilbury,  but  it  has  hail  a  five  minutes  start  of  him  ;  and 
be  is  oblig>  d  to  content  himself  with  an  indifferent  dinner  at  ao  ni^ 
dinary  eat ini:- house.  He  feels  that  the  two  ingeuioiu  servaoU  bad 
jJcilfully  caused  the  roist^ike,  though  ignorant  of  the  exact  process  o/ 
the  ntismanagement.  So  he  laid  up  these  maxims  in  his  mind :  do 
chance  of  a  good  breakfast,  of  settling  an  account,  or  acceplio,;  a 
Welcome  invitation  the  day  you  lift  vour  carpets."' 

with  a  jerking  motion  he  pushes  on,  and  toon  has  his  door  as  shioiog 
Mid  slippery  as  a  mahogany  table. 
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Mme.  de  Girardin  looked  with  little  com|)lacpiicy  on  compe- 
tition in  literature  or  commerce.  Apropos  lu  seeing  the  ex- 
cellent actors  and  actresses  dispersed  among  the  various  thea- 
tres great  onJ  small,  she  would  prefer  to  see  a  galaxy  of  ihcui 
at  one  or  two  theatres,  a  slate  of  things  which  our  literary  nnd 
dramatic  colons  here,  luiTe  upset  with  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  restored  at  any  price.  Our 
fiur  authoress  looked  only  tu  the  dt^^agreeable  features  of  the 
aev  order  of  thiuga.    Site  thus  vents  her  displeasure. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pitj  to  sec  all  the  good  actors  scattered  amoni^  the 
Ettle  theatres,  while  the  largo  ones  arc  ab»ulutelr  in  want  of  .sub- 
jtcts!  What  a  miserable  thing  is  competition  !  Instead  of  bringing 
loj  branch  of  business  to  perfection,  its  struggles  only  lead  to  a  de- 
t«rioration.  The  eloquent  apostle  of  coniuiunisin,  the  excellent 
Puurricr,  was  unhappily  luo  much  in  the  right,  when  be  thuH  depicted 
the  or)raniz4tioD  of  cx'tiing  societies. 

"  '  Everywhere,'  said  he,  •  you  8e«  every  class  interested  in  wish- 
"  ing  liie  tvil  of  otht-rs ;  and  privaU:  udvanta;;c  in  direct  opposition  to 
"the  advaiituge  of  the  masses.  The  naan  of  law  is  anxious  that  dis- 
"cord  should  previtil  among  the  rich,  and  induce  good  law-suits  ;  tho 
"physician  liniits  his  ju^pirations  for  the  common  wual  to  their  enjoy- 
''  ment  uf  giwd  fevers  and  good  catarrhs ;  the  soldier  desires  a  good 
"»ar  to  kill  oflTbalf  of  his  comrades,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  pro- 
"motion.  Th<>  purveyor  longs  for  a  gnod  famine  which  will  double 
"  or  treble  the  price  of  foori;  the  wine  merchant  has  no  objection  to  a 
"good  hail  storm  on  the  vine-yards,  or  a  good  frost  on  the  buds.  So 
"on  in  all  the  social  conditions;  every  one  feels  a  rivalry  or  jealousy 
"with  others,  and  cannot  lbriv«  except  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.' 

"For  ivro  days  of  this  week  we  have  been  zealous  Fourricrists,  but 
for  two  days  only.  U'e  were  reading  the  work  of  Mme.  Oatti  de 
Gauiond,  which  explains  the  system  f)f  Fourrier  ;  and  wc  were  thrown 
into  a  transport  of  admiration.  The  frightful  history  of  social  selfi-h- 
ne«^  so  eloquently  w  ritten,  filled  us  witli  iudignation.  The  Unitary 
Obvernment  of  the  I'balanges  appeared  as  a  groat  problem  resolved. 
To  gite  to  the  poor  without  taking  from  the  rich,  that  was  a  superb 
idea ;  to  establish  equality  by  education  was  wonderful  ;  the  invention 
of  attractive  or  patxionnelle  industry*  was  truly  sublime.  A  note 
cirelessly  introduced  towanls  tlie  end  of  the  book  pronjising  144  ye.irs 
M  the  average  term  of  man's  lifo  infused  some  suspicion,  an<l  when 
«e  Canje  to  the  chapters  on  the  cotmogony  and  the  imuujrt  dily  of  the 
ftis/ Ko  became  schismatics  and  deserted  the  Phalange.         •  • 

"Fourrier  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  he  has  experienced 
tbe  fate  of  every  one  w  ho,  after  long  meditations  h.os  discovered  a 
•ibliiue  idea.  He  became  the  victim  of  this  idea,  and  a  martyr  in 
(uanv  forms.    There  is  not  on  earth  a  punishment  greater  than  that 


'  In  Foorrier'a,  Phalansteries,  no  one  was  to  be  employed  except 
U)  work  to  which  be  was  strongly  attiactid. 
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inflictfii  on  t))e  inspired,  convinced,  and  enthusiastic  poueuor  of  a 
discovery  capaMe  of  chanjring  the  whole  face  of  thintfs,  but  who  U 
not  able  to  convince  the  ^orld  of  the  importance  of  bis  discorery. 
His  enthusiasm  restrained  becomes  folly  ;  his  unemployed  ener^ 
turns  to  monomania.  No  one  entertains  a  great  idea  with  impanitj. 
Fourrier  was  many  years  the  victim  of  the  great  idea  he  had  Mum- 
bled on.  He  had  \»n^  hoped  to  see  it  realized;  but  there  caino 
obstacles,  nay  impossibilities.  *  *  Occupied  with  elaborating  hit 
idea,  he  changed  its  nature  and  destroyed  it,  by  striving  to  reduce  it 
to  a  9}-stem.  For,  after  all,  what  is  a  system  but  a  little  circle  into 
which  you  wish  to  compress  the  world  !  it  is  a  little  spot  from  which 
you  wish  to  in!>pect  the  whole  universe.  System  is  the  malady  of 
great  minds,  preyed  on  by  the  fever  of  inaction  ;  what  can  you  do 
with  a  great  idea,  misunderstood  and  unvalued,  but  convert  it  into  a 
system  7  his  va^t  projects  were  absorbed  in  impossible  reveries  ;  his 
scientific  combinations,  lost  in  extravagant  conjectures.  Dis- 
couraged and  fatigued  in  such  a  terrible  strife,  in  his  despair  he  found 
faults  with  the  most  innocent  creatures.  He  accused  the  stars  w:th 
injustice;  he  found  faults  with  the  earth  in  a  moral  sense  :  he  treated 
her  ax  a  young  ill-reared  planet  who  is  too  eager  to  be  married  ;  hi 
Attacked  the  moon  without  any  just  cause;  and  as  he  wished  to  remodel 
the  world,  he  wa.1  not  satisfied  with  its  Creator.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained. His  system  was  to  produce  universal  happiness  ;  it  felt  no 
need  of  a  religion  such  as  ours,  which  prrache.<i  resignation  anil 
glorifies  suflFi-ring.  Poor  fool  !  he  suppressed  consobiiun  and 
patience,  and  reserved  for  hit  universe  nothing  but  genius,  love  and 
death. 

"  All  this  is  to  say,  that  if  they  had  aided  Fourrier  in  working  oat 
hi>>  Ursl  idea,  he  would  have  employed  in  realizing  it,  all  the  leil 
and  understanding  which  has  been  thrown  away  on  developing  and 
explaining  it.  Face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  execution,  h« 
would  not  have  had  time  to  write  pamphlets,  to  disparage  the  moon, 
and  reform  Christianity.  He  would  not  have  turned  an  admirabl* 
discovery  to  a  burlesque  system.  Instead  of  composing  incompre- 
hensible book-,  he  would  have  founded  useful  establishments;  and  «t 
who  now  laugh  at  the  exaggeration  of  his  principles  would  know 
nothing  of  his  ideas  but  what  they  possessed  of  ingenious,  wise,  pro- 
found, and  generous. 

"  Oh,  how  culpable  are  the  ignorant  powers  of  our  days,  who  can 
neither  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  men,  nor  the  value  of  their  dis- 
coveries !  who  can  neither  foresee  nor  examine;  who  possess  no 
more  of  experience  than  of  instinct,  and  who  pine  in  misery  sar- 
rounded  by  priceless  treasures  ;  who  are  feeble,  and  permit  tbote 
who  compose  their  strength  to  expend  their  energies  for  behoof  of 
others  ;  who  let  their  writers  labour  for  mere  support,  their  artu>ti 
die  of  chagrin,  and  allow  their  geniuses,  who  might  perhaps  ur* 
tliem,  to  become  fools." 

In  noticing  Edniond  Texier's*  Criiique^t  Fourrier  and  bii 
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forerunnrn  were  slightlj  handled,  aluii^  with  the  wonderful 
pfrfecfion  to  which  men,  beast",  and  planets  would  arrive  in 
time.  Whales  wonld  b«  drilled  to  draw  whole  tleets  through 
the  sea,  and  sharks  to  catch  f\»h  fur  man's  use.  As  the 
planets  are  sentient,  and  capable  of  conveying  their  ideas  to 
each  other,  we  might  turn  the  knowledge  tlius  to  accoutit. 
Oar  correspondent  in  Calcutta  would  make  a  tclcgr.un  to 
Mercury  when  passing  his  meridian,  and  the  mercurial  officer, 
vho  by  the  bye  is  provided  with  a  tnil  six  feet  long,  and  a 
Krriceable  eye  at  the  end  of  it,  coming  to  the  meridian  uf 
London  in  six  hours,  would  telegraph  to  Greenwich  hospital, 
where  ihey  are  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  him  through  a 
telescope  forty  limes  the  ))ower  of  Lord  Rosses. 

The  wild  speculations  of  one  age  are  exceeded  by  the  reali- 
ties of  another.  It  might  be  said  of  Foiirrier,  what  some  fop 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  said  of  Achilles,  that  '  he  was  a  pretty 
fellow  for  his  time:'  but  beside  the  convenience  of  the  electric 
wire,  how  clumsy  waa  our  prophet's  mode  of  conveying  the 
pnce  current.  Still  some  of  his  dreams  are  not  likely  to  be 
eqaalied  nor  surpassed.  The  planets,  according  to  him,  will  bo 
able  tu  communicate  then  peculiar  virtues  to  each  other,  thus 
improving  the  flavor  of  meats,  and  the  culinary  and  medicinal 
qualities  of  herbs.  And  after  some  long  lapse  of  ages,  when 
the  last  day  of  a  planet  has  come,  it  unites  itself  to  the  next 
convenient  wandering  body  it  meets,  incorporates  itself  lliere- 
with,  just  as  the  Be>:r-jug  Gazette  is  blended  with  the  Cjal' 
Hole  Herald,  communicates  to  its  new  partner  an  additional 
vigour  and  fertility,  and  a  new  cycle  commences. 

But  the  name  and  influence  of  our  brave  communist  has 
not  alTected  French  heads  only.  Looking  at  Mrs.  Trollope's 
frontispiece,  as  adorning  the  volume  of  Jexsie  Phillipsy  you 
*ould  say  that  she  might  be  safely  permitted  to  read  Four- 
rier's  mad  visions,  without  finding  her  nice  sense  of  morality 
tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  her  sound  Church-of-Eng- 
Und  principles  weakened ;  yet  see  the  unhappy  result.  Once 
like  a  good  old  Christian  and  Tory,  she  poised  her  orthodox 
lance,  and  prostrated  the  hypDcrite  of  Wrexlull ;  and  in  foreign 
Unds  she  mixed  with  old  fashioned  Cliristians,  and  "  very 
niucli  applauded"  what  •'he  saw  and  heard.  Hut  see  the  dire 
effects  of  bad  reading,  producing  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  in- 
terior, and  breaking  out  on  the  surface  of  her  later  novels, 
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'which  the  indulgent  reader  may  plea»e  to  consider  as  the  enve- 
lope (vulgo  the  skin)  of  her  internal  life.    A  joung  lady  dis- 
tnrbed  by  the  pre  valency  of  existing  evils,  and  perplexed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  comforting  and  doing  good  to  her  poor  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  ill-favored  by  fortune,  invites  her  sage  friend.* 
to  a  conference,  and  they  take  refuge  in  an  out-of-the-way 
grotto ;  and  there  uninfluenced  by  the  brawling  of  the  outer 
world,  she  gravely  proposes  the  study  of  Fourrier'a  system  of 
ameliorntion  ;  for  they  must  acknowledge  that  "  it's  a  very  b»d 
world  they  live  in  ;"  that  it  can't  be  much  worse  ;  that  Four- 
ricr's  system  promises  well  at  all  events,  that  it  deserves  t 
trial,  and  that,  even  if  it  fail,  they  will  not  find  themsekej 
below  thrir  point  of  departure.  *    She  introduces  at  a  later 
period  of  her  experience,  a  very  re.-'pectable  Catholic  priest, 
respectable  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrt.  Matikaos  and  the  other 
estimable  folk  of  the  novel,  and  of  course  in  those  of  the  au- 
thoress herself;  and  this  conscientious  clerk  commends  him- 
self to  our  respect  by  revealing  secrets  heard  in  theconfession*! 
from  a  quasi  penetent,  who  confessed  them  with  the  assured 
hupe  tliatlie  (the  confessor)  would  blab  them  in  a  certain  quarter. 
And  a  woman  of  infomiation  and  undoubted  talent  bids  os 
believe  such  absurdity,  and  respect  that  man  who  would  in 
real  life  be  considered  n  sacrilegious  hypocrite;  for  he  ick- 
nowledges  elsewhere  that  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
churrh  is  of  a  very  slender,  nice,  and  eclectic  character.  We 
arc  jifterunrds  introduced  to  a  high-born,  well-bred  rector,  as 
selfish,  self-indulgent,  and  worthless  as  he  can  well  be,  who  is 
made  to  appear  almost  conscientious  and  estimable,  by  con- 
trast with  a  high-church  clergyman,  an  inveterate  self•wo^ 
shipper,  and  unaraiable  character.t    The  young  heroine  can- 
nut  be  expected  to  be  firm  in  the  religious  dogmas  recom- 

•  For  f  articular*  the  inquisitive  reader  i^  referred  to  the  Lottery 

of  Marriage,  Airs.  Mattketvs,  and  Uncle  Walter. 

t  Souie  yeais  since,  a  very  low-church  publisher  in  our  citj.  in 
order  to  disparap'"  the  prarliee  of  auricular  confession.  pubh»bed  a 
little  scrubby  pamphlet  appropriately  i/luttrated,  and  thoroujrblj 
inadmi.ssible  into  any  Christian  family  blessed  with  young  pvuule. 
It  i.s  probable  that  there  if  no  more  than  one  bookseller  in  Publin, 
who  wo'ild  pxhibit  thi!>  prccinus  pamphlet  in  his  window  at  the  prr- 
SLiit  day.  We  consider  that  the  odious  sketches  in  UhcU  Water 
are  about  as  praiseworthy  in  design  (not  so  bad  in  effect  however) 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Dublin  worthy,  who  wrote,  illuitrated,  aad 
issued  the  brochure,  so  valued  by  our  uaifK«  Holy  well-street  dealer. 
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mended  by  either  of  these  geDtlemen.  So  being  con6necI  to  her 
own  apartments  for  the  interests  of  the  storj,  she  lays  her 
mind  down  earnestlv  to  the  study  of  the  Nemesi$  of  Faith. 

Now  as  our  voiinger  readers  see  the  bad  iffects  of  studying 
these  visionary  Utopian  schemes  of  Bona,Camp.inilla,  Nicholas, 
Poorher,  Proudhun  and  others  on  the  judgment  of  a  staid  old 
lady,  who  ought  to  have  known  belter,  we  request  them  not  to 
take  such  lucubrations  for  hand-books  of  morality  or  religion 
in  their  studious  moments ;  but  having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  waywardness  of  youth,  we  would  9carcely  give  the  advice 
only  for  knowing  that  the  works  in  question  are  scarcely 
attainable. 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  an  amusing  medley  dated  12 
Jaly,  18.^7.  She  takes  notice  of  the  unamusible  condition  of 
those  who  have  yearly  tickets  for  the  opera ;  and  her  remarks 
strongly  remind  us  of  nearly  forgotten  m'ghts  some  twenty  years 
since,  when  we  did  see  an  occasional  play.  It  enhanced 
our  enjoyment  during  an  interesting  or  comic  scene,  to  cast 
ui  eye  towards  a  stage  box,  and  let  it  rest  a  momeikt  ou  a  most 
melanrholy  duo  or  trio  of  young  ladies  who  occupied  it.  There 
»as  neither  muscle  of  face  nor  of  body  moved  at  the  most 
harroffing  or  the  most  laughable  incidents ;  but  when  the  in- 
terc<t  became  rather  too  intense,  they  languidly  looked  towards 
the  stage.  There  was  not  even  the  variety  described  in  the  act- 
ing of  poor  old  Williams  : — 

"  When  joy  the  liveliest  it  exprest, 
Ue  points  his  too  and  slaps  bis  breast ; 
But  when  a  prty  to  deepest  woe, 
He  slaps  his  breast  and  points  his  toe."* 

Only  for  the  locality  we  would  have  said  that  they  were 
dreeing  some  dismal  weird,  or  performing  penance,  as  we  cau 
recollect  no  visit  of  ours  in  which  they  were  not  present. 

Mme.  de  Girardin  takes  notice  that  the  occasional  visitors 
finding  a  stupid  opera  on  the  boards  simply  lament  the  loss  of 
the  tickets'  price  and  that  of  the  evening,  and  all  is  over  ;  but 
the  yearly  occupants  find  themselves, 

— "  incapable  of  such  a  pitch  of  philosophy  :  for  them  a  bad  opera  is  a 
winter  lost.  An  absurd  ballet  is  a  year's  failure  ;  for  them  one  stupid 
evening  is  multiplied  by  twenty  stupid  evenings.  Hence  we  hear  in 
oar  days  actors,  and  airs,  and  steps  hissed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
Paris  of  fonner  days. 


•  FamHiar  epistUi  to  Frederic  Jones,  quoted  from  memory. 
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•'  There  han  been  a  great  outcry  ugatn»t  the  miniiitrv  far  (rWtngth^ 
cro!i<'  to  Simon  the  dancer  ;  jet  the  iDinistry  is  in  the  right.   If  a 
dancer  under  peculiar  circumstAnces,  mcrit»  the  cross,  he  should  jfvt 
it.    To  ^ive  the  Cross  to  a  dancer  is  no  crime,  but  to  remain  aduicer 
when  one  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Lt^rion  of  Hunnr,  rather  .ihocki  our 
notions  of  the  Atne^s  of  things.    The  grimaces  and  ^'auilK>l!i  of  the 
Mvage,  much  less  the  Intunds  and  pirouettes  of  the  civilized  raan.take 
very  rout  h  from  the  dignify  of  the  man  decorated  with  the  Croi*. 
The  weight  of  a  dancer's  honors  will  impede  the  airiness  of  hit 
ei'trcikuU.    Glory  lives  by  privations;  it  requires  heavy  sacrificei. 
TiiiTe  are  honors  incfmpalible  witii  certain  conditions,  and  ruinuos 
triumj>hA  ;  but  wt-  must  take  things  with  their  accoinpaniinenta.  A 
case  in  point  is  presented  by  the  bell-hanger  of  ("hateauroux,  who 
wav  ruined  by  taking  dinner  with  the  King  of  the  French.  This 
honest  tradesman  used  to  go  from  chateau  to  chateau,  adju«iiDf; 
damaged  locks,  and  putting  bell  wires  in  order.    He  was  kept  at 
each  chateau  for  two  or  three  days,  in  fact  till  all  his  little  jobs  were 
completed,  taking  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  he  departed, 
content  with  his  treatment  and  pay.    But  when  his  patrons  under- 
stood that  hiii  rank  in  the  National  Uuard  had  brought  him  to  Paris 
to  compliment  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Qaeeo 
and  the  Princesi'es,  the  Ministers  andthe  Amhasi^ador.t,  they  could  not 
think  of  entertaining  him  at  the  same  table  with  chamber  maids  and 
footmen.    A  locksmith  not  so  highly  honored  was  employed  io  hi* 
place,  and  he  lost  all  his  customers.    He  was  a  proud  man,  to  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  ;  solicited  the  office  of  G'tnie  Champctre  ;'  ind 
now  w  ith  sword  on  side,  ho  cousolen  himself  for  loss  of  place  and  pro- 
fit, by  saying  with  becoming  spirit  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  diniiig 
one  evening  at  the  king's  table.    Olory  has  its  rigors  which  must  Im 
endured.         *  '         •  *  •  •  ' 

The  Ficomte  proceeds  to  relate  the  tlifflculty  of  finding 
rn(crtiiiiinK-ut  or  enjoyiiioiit  in  Paris  at  this  season.  At 
Torlonts  yo\x  get  ices  without  sugar,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
infested  with  tobacco.  If  vou  return  home  you  feel  loneh, 
and  think  of  your  friends  gone  to  the  country,  who  if  they  fcfl 
ennui,  feel  it  at  least  in  good  health  and  surrounded  by  good 
air.  That  is  something  :  and  then  they  walk  about,  while  ihtt 
exercise  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  city.  In  the  gardeus  of 
the  Tuillerie.-*,  the  children  and  their  hoops  beset  you ;  and  on 
the  Boulevard,  mock  Turks  poison  yon  with  thrir  j)crfuiue<, 
under  pretext  of  burning  the  pure  pastilles  of  the  Seruil  under 
your  nose. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  being,  beloved  of  the  gods,  chefi'h*^ 
by  poets,  that  great  unknown  whom  every  one  wishes  to  entice;  that 


•  An  office  combining  the  duties  of  game  keeper,  with  those  of 
rural  policeman. 
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betnp  indifTtrent  to  vour  interests  but  still  carrying  hope  along  with 
him  ;  that  undefined  persiina^p  whom  wp  c.iil  the  visitor,  aini.khle 
indiriJual,  who  without  c  olll^J^<Jmi^^iIlJf  his  dignity,  furni>hea  enteriuin- 
nu'Dt  to  CTtrj  one.  People  sitting  btlorp  their  doors,  keep  tiieir 
looks  on  him  as  he  listles»Iy  walliA  on,  ami  he  furnishes  a  picjuaiit  ex* 
pr«stion  or  two  to  thiir  lazy  discourse.  The  fmilingynung  fiirl  in  the 
mIcodt  follows  him  with  her  eyes  ;  the  gouty  old  gt-ntleman  IteiiuMs 
him  with  envy  from  liis  window,  erjnying  his  walk;  the  crying  cliiM 
drit-j  hif  eyes  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.  He  furnishes  a  new  idea 
to  bis  iH'bolders ;  he  imparts,  unknown  to  himst-lf,  a  sentiment  to 
errry  looker-on  :  he  is  distraction  personified  ;  and  a  distraction 
ii  alvavs  a  benefit  both  to  the  sad  and  the  joyou«.  The  visitor, 
bnpe  o?  the  shopkeeper,  future  of  the  poor,  exists  no  more  for  Paris. 
Perhaps  he  still  perambulates  some  distant  quii  t  street'- ;  hut  in  our 
fashionable  ones  he  dares  not  venture.  In  the-'e,  a  walk  becomes  a 
"trife,  the  flag*  the  field  ofbullle  ;  to  walk  is  to  wage  war.  A  thou- 
und  obstacles  oppose  you,  a  thousand  snar*  s  are  laid  for  you,  those 
you  mtct  are  your  foes,  every  Jlep  you  advance  is  un  enemy  o*er- 
ojiue.  The  streets  are  no  longer  free  pas■^a^e», — [luMir  ways  ;  ihej 
are  bazaars  where  every  one  displays  his  wares,  at<'IiiTS  where 
»»ch  exercises  his  craft  in  the  open  air.  'I'he  sideways,  narrow 
♦nooph  a-,  they  are,  are  converted  into  a  permaticnt  exhibiti.m. 
You  leave  home  in  a  reverie:  an  important  busiiU  NS,  an  atfair  of  the 
li**rt,  or  perhaps  a  liteiary  projeet,  occujiies  you  ;  and  '.rusting  to 
the  prefect  of  the  police,  you  pu<>h  on,  fearing  nothing  but  horses, 
«fLic!«»,  or  ill-reared  donkeys.  These  are  quite  enough,  but  for 
their  avoidance  you  tru^t  to  instinct.  At  the  corner  of  your  own 
»lrett  a  dozen  casks  are  arranged  before  a  wine  .«hop  in  symmetrical 
order;  but  preoecupied  as  you  are,  you  knock  up  against  the  one 
next  you,  aiid  get  a  disagreeable  bump.  You  express  your  feelings 
in  language  more  or  less  energetic  according  to  temperament  ami 
Wrtbplace.  and  continue  your  route.  Your  ruling  idea  besets  you 
»j<»in.  and  »  bucket  full  of  water  is  flung  between  your  legs.  Never 
tnmd  t  a  porter  is  solicitous  for  freshness  before  his  post.  It  will 
^  niee  and  dry  in  half  an-hour,  but  for  the  moment  you  must  quit 
the  flags.  You  next  experience  a  great  heat,  and  looking  up  in  a 
fright  you  are  almost  stifled  with  smoke.  An  etithalLur'  is  merely 
■^I-'sing  his  boxes  surrounding  them  with  canvas,  and  exercising  all 
the  disagreeables  of  his  profession  on  the  puvemeiit  which  is  com- 
pletely impeded  by  those  big  chests.  Irritated  by  lhe^e  delays,  you 
borry  on,  and  knock  yourself  airainst  a  straw  chair  at  the  corner  of 
'J*»tr«i't,  still  on  the  flags.  Why  is  that  chair  in  that  iuconvouient 
place,  and  why  has  that  lady  established  her  domicile  on  a  straw 
'•I'air  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ?  She  i-  a  tooth -pick  seller  and  in  deep 
Diuurning.  She  is  so  for  five  years,  and  the  entire  quarter  is  wear\  of 
her  griefs.  We  advise  her  to  remove  her  chair  to  some  street  w  here 
W  woes  will  po>se8S  some  novelty.  .Still  you  respect  afflii  tion, 
•n*!  quit  the  puve.    After  a  w  hile  you  resume  it  again,  and  beh'dd  a 


•  One  who  makes  up  large  packages. 
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working  glazier  approaching  with  wings  of  light,  to  wit,  the  ion 
beams  playing  in  the  large  »iiuari>!i  nf  glau  he  carries  in  hii  {runt. 
As  these  wings  are  frightfully  broad,  you  get  close  to  the  wall  to 
avoid  thoin,  but  you  feel  yourself  repulsed  by  two  cold  feet  of  a 
itaughtered  ox  just  hung  up  in  front  of  a  stall.  You  pu»h  on  di»> 
gu»te(l.  You  get  forward  some  perches  without  niolentation,  but 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  street  disappears  before  your  e>es.  The 
soft. goods'  shop  has  unfurled  its  sails  ;  muslins  at  twenty  sous  the 
yard  swell  out  on  all  !<ides  like  balloons ;  handkerchiefs  at  twenty 
rous,  stream  like  conquering  banners ;  calicoes  tloat  upwards ; 
pocketohandkerchiefs  flutter  ;  trans})arent  gauzes  caress  you  ;  azur* 
scarfs  enwrap  you ;  ynu  are  enveloped  in  a  dance  of  aylphs,  a  ballet 
of  bayaderes.  A  pitying  shopman  unrols  you,  and  you  proceed  on 
your  way  laughing.  Well,  you  think  you  have  seen  the  last  of  your 
annoyances,  and  you  begin  to  dream :  but  you  knock  your  bead 
against  some  immoveable  object  that  seems  withal  to  hare  life,  for  it 
snorts  and  coughs ;  it  is  partly  before  and  partly  behind  the  wall.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  horse,  the  rest  of  him  bem^  w  ith  a  cabriolet 
under  a  penthouse.  He  is  there  a  living  advertisement  requesting 
you  to  employ  his  unseen  portion !  You  take  the  hint,  and  are  con* 
veyed  home  out  of  danger.  And  these  are  the  obstacles  that  have 
driven  afar  the  visitors,  the  birds  of  p.issage,  the  beings  beloved  of 
poets,  for  otherwise  why  would  they  so  often  sav,  'the  passfrt-bij 
will  sec  engraven  on  my  tomb,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  No  body  is  now  s 
lounger,  a  passer-by,  a  visitor  :  he  takes  an  omnibus  and  colls  him* 
self  a  traveller. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  truttoir  now-a-days  belongs  to  every  one 
except  the  lawful  owner,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  foot  passenger.  Tbe 
fruit  sellers  encumber  it  with  their  baskets  ;  china  dealers  use  it 
adroitly  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares.  You  cannot  pass  without 
breaking  a  flask,  a  cup,  or  aglass  ;  and  you  pay  for  the  article  smashed: 
the  buyer  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  discovery  of  our  age.  The  am- 
tnissiuunaire  uses  an  ingenious  device  to  get  employment.  He  stretches 
himself  out  on  the  pavement  to  sleep  {}),  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
demolishing  his  nose  or  breaking  his  arm  you  are  splashed  in  ths 
kennel.  Of  course  the  sleeping  fox  runs  for  a  cabriolet  as  you  are 
not  (it  to  be  seen,  and  his  readiness  cannot  be  left  unrequited.  Bat 
these  are  not  the  only  dangers.  From  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  falls 
the  carpet  showers,  and  you  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  houses  from  every 
window.  A  friend  of  ours  lately  received  on  a  bonnet  of  the  finest 
Leghorn,  a  (lair  of  beautiful  scissors  or  English  make,  shaken  from 
the  fringes  of  a  carpet  ;  its  mistress  is  probably  looking  for  it  at  this 
very  hour  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 

"  And  why  do  you  persecute  our  foot  passengers?  why  sow  hii 
rout  with  the  relics  of  your  feast  7  why  cover  his  inoiTensive  head 
wiih  your  crumbs  ?  why  will  you  oblige  him  to  walk  on  your  melon 
peels,  your  oyster  shells,  or  your  rejected  italad?  Give  him  room; 
It  is  all  he  demands.  The  street  is  bis  kingdom  ;  let  him  reign  si 
liberty.  The  street  is  a  thoroughfare,  not  an  asylum :  it  belongs  to 
the  passers  through,  not  to  the  inhabitants." 

Under  the  date,  July  19, 1837,  we  fitid  a  paper,  part?  of  wbict" 
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we  cannot  help  extracting  though  the  subject  is  touchec]  nn  in 
our  introductary  matter  :  llie  reader  will  scarcel)'  rcgrei  the 
picture  of  which  the  out  hue  only  has  been  presented. 

*'  Who  is  that  keen  flatterer,  that  first  dared  to  sa;  that  the  French 
art  a  light  people  ?  We,  light  indeed  !  There  eiists  not  on  the  earth  a 
more  grave,  more  routinish,  more  manical  |>euple  than  ourselves,  and 
Dotting  is  more  enduring  than  a  mania.  A  passion  may  be  over- 
come, a  mania  never.  And  why  do  the}-  call  us  light  ?  Is  it  because 
we  occupy  ourselves  abont  frivolous  things?  But  if  ue  are 
occupied  about  them  seriously,  it  is  not  lightness  nor  frivolity  any 
longer.    A  frivolous  character  attaches  importance  to  nothing,  we 

OD  the  contrary  attach  great  importance  to  a  NuraiNa.    In  order 

to  express  French  unsteadiness,  we  would  nut  say  a  butterfly  on  a 
flower,  a  fly  on  a  feather,  a  child  in  a  swing,  a  swallow  on  a  we.nther- 
eock,  a  slight  weight  on  a  slender  twig.  No  :  we  would  say  a  heavy 
ht  man  in  a  tilbury,  a  heavy  weight  in  a  slight  machine,  an  csor- 
l>itaot  price  set  on  a  valueless  object,  a  serious  application  tu  a  piece 
uf  foolery,  gravity  in  nonsense,  a  great  ienl  for  uiattiTs  of  no 
worth.  •  *  *  Onr  understanding,  our  spirit  may  be  light  and 
siry ;  our  character  is  the  reverse,  and  has  been  so  from  earliest 
times.  Love  of  change  constitutes  a  mutable  character,  but  »ith  us 
ootbiDg  changes,  we  are  always  the  same. 

"  We  vary  our  kings  a  little,  that  is  all ;  we  never  vary  our  pica- 
wres  ;  our  tastes  are  everlasting,  our  fashion^  of  a  frightful  soliility. 
You  might,  in  order  to  express  the  stability  of  a  thing,  say  that  it 
will  laat  as  long  as  a  fashion.  For  thirty  years,  our  men  bcliovo 
themselves  delighted  with  their  ugly  dress ;  for  fifteen  years,  onr 
Women  are  encumbered  with  their  lego' mutton  sleeves;  ninl  fur 
forty  years,  thick  muslin  cravats  imprison  the  necks  of  our  fabhion- 
sbles.  We  will  be  happy  under  a  reign  that  endures  the  length  of  a 
fuhion  ;  tu  attain  the  period  of  a  fashion  is  to  live  to  a  good  oM  age. 

"  We,  light  indeed !  look  at  us  on  holidays,  for  it  is  in  their  hours 
of  pleasure,  that  a  people's  character  can  be  known.  Look  for  truth 
not  in  a  well,  but  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  dances  of  a  country  are 
the  (tamp  of  their  originality.  Look  at  a  Spanish  dance  !  what  pride — 
*)>M  grandeur  !  how  well  it  exhibits  the  fine  bhape  1  it  ih  an  extra 
wnanient  on  beauty.  Behold  the  dance  of  Italy,  joyous  and  passion.iie  ! 
it  it  the  delirium  of  an  imagination  always  active,  whicli  expresses 
itself  in  rboveioents  so  quick,  so  lively,  that  it  would  appear  im- 
pos»iblt-  for  tho  performer  to  stop.*  It  is  an  amusement  re>pinliling 
the  exercises  of  a  madman.  Think  of  the  German  val^e  I  v.  hat 
s^udunl  what  langor!  what  enjoyment!  Even  the  English 
<ltaccs,  so  active  so  restless,  ¥o  quarrelsome  in  appearance. 

"And  now  consider  the  Gallic  performance.  What  pedantry  1 
"list  pretetxsion  !  a  dance  of  actors  who  w  ibh  to  be  admired,  a  piece 


We  were  about  being  displeased  with  the  chevalier  for  omitting 
"or  Irish  jigs,  but  with  a  slight  variety  he  desrribcs  their  character 
in  these  allusions  to  the  Italian  steps. 
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of  vanitj  in  performers  who  are  only  anxious  to  know  what  i»  thought 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  only  at  fashionable  balli  that  thv  cuntrt-daage 
is  so  serious  ;  the  biiine  things  are  not  a  whit  more  uuimated  in  the 
Tillages.  The  balU  of  Musard  are  simply  grosser  in  their  charscter, 
but  have  no  more  genuine  hilarity  than  the  others.  Then  look  to 
our  theatre.  For  sixty  years  there  is  no  change  in  our  pirouettes: 
the  sky-blue  shepherds  are  replaced  by  white  and  red  peasants ;  but 
their  steps  are  the  same,  and  their  admiration  for  their  shepher«lesM.-s 
has  not  changed.  For  sixty  years  they  have  admired  with  the  same 
).e8turc8  ;  they  have  joined  their  hands  the  same  way  in  their  erithu- 
siasm,  and  they  caress  their  chins  with  the  same  naivete,  merely  to 
express  their  sense  of  her  beauty.  The  .'.hepherd  springs  forward, 
he  assumes  a  pose,  he  is  satisfied  with  himself  but  he  dissembles ;  be 
bends  his  body  backwards,  he  stretches  his  arms,  he  takes  a  spring  and 
then  he  whirls,  lie  whirls  for  a  time,  then  stands  firm  on  both  soles 
with  much  pride,  and  seems  to  say,  '  here  1  am.'  This  time  he  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it. 

"  He  now  iilowly  raises  one  leg  in  the  air,  keeps  it  suspended  for 
some  time,  and  then  he  turns  on  the  other,  the  original  [imb  ttill 
pointing  to  the  horizon  like  the  pasteboard  appendage  of  ifr.  Pmek 


enough,  he  restores  liberty  to  the  ttiflTened  limb,  and  it  rejoins  it> 
comrade  of  its  own  accord.  He  then  strikes  the  boards  w  ith  both, 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  and  gives  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions, but  with  the  gravest  air,  till  in  order  to  give  him!>elf  reit, 
be  sets  hinieelf  to  admire  his  partner.  And  these  proceediop  are 
re-commenced  w  ith  the  next  pas ;  and  every  evening  your  dancer 
will  conduct  himsiclf  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  for  your  aintur- 
nient.*  *  *  Ah,  you  may  say  that  we  are  giddy,  but  luoL 
at  our  fashions,  our  entertainments,  and  our  arts,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  the  most  constant  people  on  the  fare  of  the 
earth.  The  Turks  have  quitted  the  turban,  but  we  will  uever  Uj 
aside  the  round  hat.  In  Spain,  the  bull-fights  have  reaaed  for  torn* 
time,  but  in  France,  pirouettes  will  never  cea^e.  Call  not  a  peopk 
changeable,  whose  dances  are  lugubrious,  whose  fantasies  are  inva- 
riiihle,  whose  faohions  are  eternal." 

Forgetting  lier  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  usages,  our 
fair  aulhore:>s  mentions  u  ciiange  in  the  fashion  of  uaoies,  in 
a  paper  alluding  to  llie  custom  of  sending  bouquets  on  the 
day  of  tlie  AssuMPiiON  of  the  Bi.KsstD  Vikqin,  to  all  that  are 
called  Mary. 

Aygvst  19,  1837.  "The  week  has  poMed  in  the  celebration  of 
family  festivals  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand  bouquets  were  distributed  in'  Paris  the  day  of  lb* 
AasuHPTiON.  All  the  myrtle  flowers  we  have  seen  !  and  so  carefiiUy 
enveloped  in  their  while  paper  envelopes  1  Where  were  they  go'oj ' 
to  a  mother,  to  an  aunt,  to  a  »i»ter,  to  a  cousin.  Who  has  not  a 
Mary  to  ofler  homage  to,  among  his  cousins  or  his  friends  ?  Yoo 
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mutt  b«  an  orphan,  a  widuir  abandoned  by  earth  and  heaven,  if  yon 
have  not  a  bouquet  to  send  on  the  Assumption  to  »oiue  woman.  In 
Pans,  all  women  youn^  and  old  are  called  Alary  ;  all  the  littlt^  girls 
ire  Maryt.  This  charwinu^  name,  which  perhaps  no  one  ought  to 
(ireiQine  to  bear,  is  not  only  a  religious  observance  ;  it  is  a  pretcn- 
sion.  Furmerly  they  gave  children  the  most  extraordinary  namea 
taken  from  the  now  extinct  folio  romances.  They  called  them 
Coralie,  Pamela,  Palmyra,  Clarissa,  Zenobia,  Clara,  Clurinda« 
Aglaurr,  Aglae,  Amanda,  Malvina.  They  looked  out  for  a  name 
not  borne  by  every  one :  they  would  not  have  u  youn^;^  lady  of  birth 
havinfr  the  same  appellation  as  her  waiting  iimid.  This  fashion  has 
pa&sed  away :  indeed  we  do  not  regret  it ;  but  we  attack  the  oppo- 
ute  exaggeration  ;  the  great  pretension  to  simplicity,  which  induces 
every  muther  to  give  the  same  name  to  her  daughter  has  its  ridicul- 
oas  side.  This  lai>t  winter  at  a  children's  ball,  we  counted  twenty- 
two  Marys,  you  could  hear  nothing  but  Marie,  '  Marie,  come  here, 
Marie,  Marie  ;'  and  every  time,  twenty-two  little  ladies  all  ran 
vhere  they  heard  the  call.  The  abusc  of  the  best  things  is  »o  uii- 
pieasant,  that  we  have  begun  to  dislike  thi»  name  to  sweet  in  itrelf. 
Yes,  at  this  moment  we  would  welcome  Ottpfiurniii,  Fulima,  hmehia, 
or  Fredegonda.  It  would  be  at  least  less  pretentious  than  the  dear 
nacne  JUary  which  perforce  of  becoming  fashiunalde,  has  lost  its 
diitinctive  charm. 

"  To  the  family  festivals  have  succeeded  those  of  the  colleges. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  has  been  one  of  the  moist  intere>ting  itolem- 
uities  of  the  year.  It  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  parents,  even  though  they 
b«  kings  and  queens.  A  mother  has  said,  on  learning;  that  her  son 
had  obtained  the  prize  for  history,  '  In  his  position  it  is  the  prize 
1  would  particularlv  wish  for  him.'  This  mother  is  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  H.  the  l3ake  D'Auinale  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  according  to  general  opinion,  he  deserved  it.  They  say 
that  M.  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  wai>  tly-fishing  at  Neuilly,  when 
the  news  came  of  his  acquiring  the  prize  of  Natural  History.  His 
joy  was  so  great,  that  he  dropped  his  rod  ;  and  the  fish  on  the  point 
of  being  pulled  up,  made  his  escape.  This  event  proves  that  the 
irlury  of  the  great  is  occasionally  favorable  to  the  little — fishes  in  this 
instance. 

"  It  was  a  good  idea,  that  of  the  king's  to  give  to  his  children  an 
opportonitT  of  sharing  one  of  the  moat  delightful  enjoyments  of  boy^- 
bood,  and  himself  to  come  down  from  the  anxieties  of  his  royal  seat, 
to  see  his  children  crowned  just  as  an  honest  citizen  would  do.  The 
only  distinction  the  young  dukes  enjoyed  was  that  of  being  able  to 
bring  more  than  one  of  tneir  family  to  witness  their  triumph,  each 
private  pupil  having  the  enjoyment  of  one  ticket  only. 

"  Mothers  commonly  shed  tears  in  abundance  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  a  physical  effect  usicless  to  resist ;  the  better  scholar  the  child 
is,  the  more  abundant  the  tears.  If  you  see  a  woman  bathed  in  tears 
and  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  you  may  be  certain  that  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  youth  who  has  been  crowned  three  times.  The 
*inoiion»  are  rfspeotively  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
prizes.    The  prize  fur    French  declamation    b«ing  given,  abe 
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wipes  her  ejes.  At  the  prise  for  Latin  translation,  ihe  corm  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief ;  Greek  translation,  she  bursts  iato 
tears  ; — Cosmographj,  she  sobs.  Happily  they  pass  to  another 
class  ;  she  comes  to  herself,  and  the  tears  resume  their  empire 
with  another  woman.  Tears  like  these  are  sweet.  Soch  it 
woman's  life :  the  tears  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  ihed  before 
the  e^'cs  of  others  are  the  recompense  of  those  thej  must  shed  hi 
secret." 

Among  the  successful  students  are  named  O'Donnel^  aud 
MacDonncls  (A  sister  of  Delphine's  was  married  to  an  O'Don- 
nel).  In  the  evening  the  pupils  were  treated  to  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Tournament  and  the  Indian  races  at  Tivoli.  What 
amused  our  fair  looker-on  better  than  these,  was  the  address 
handed  to  the  spectators  by  one  whose  poaitioa  should  have 
weaned  hiro  from  such  worldly  speculations. 


TBS  TtTOLI  BEBXtT. 

N.B. — Hi%  ipoiiie'  washes  and  mangles.  Rue  de  Busty,  A'o.  6,  opposilt 
the  Hue  des  Mauvais  Garfons. 

"  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  a  badly  conducted  household.  How 
can  a  hermit  and  a  washerwoman  live  tog:ether  in  comfort  ?  If  ib« 
wife  has  plenty  of  customers,  adieu  to  solitude,  our  hermit  will  not 
have  a  moment  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hermit  live*  in 
absolute  retirement,  his  wife  will  see  no  customers,  and  then  adieu  to 
business.  The  idea  of  this  household  has  caused  us  considerabk 
anxiety  ;  but  why  should  a  mangle  woman  think  of  marrying  a  hermit 
at  all 

**  This  hermct  recalls  to  oar  minds  a  practical  piece  of  pleasantry 
of  which  he  was  the  accomplice.  Some  years  since,  a  humorous  and 
clever  person  being  at  Tivoli  in  grand  company,  borrowed  the  hertsit'i 
gown,  wig,  and  long  beard  ;  and  being  thoroughly  conceale<i  bj  hi* 
disguise,  he  waited  patiently  to  be  consulted.  A  confederate  sedaccl 
all  tbe  handsome  women  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  at  Tivoli, 
to  come  and  visit  him  ;  and  the  faf.se  hermit  amuaed  himself  by 
roguishly  prophesying  for  every  fair  visitor,  whatever  he  knew  she 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain.** 

In  the  Feuilleton  of  Slst  October,  1837,  Mme.  de  Girardin 
examines  the  different  systems  of  those  who  divide  their  fellow 


*  Your  porters,  and  small  ahopkeepers  in  Paris  would  not  sar, '  My 
wife'  for  any  '  earthly  crowos'  (see  Aiiu  Jliggt  passim).  It  is  only 
Dukes,  peers,  and  ordinary  gentlemen  who  can  afTunl  to  use  the 
pression.  Ourselves  have  seen  undoubted  gentry  cordially  salate 
their  dependants  and  humble  acquaintance  in  public,  but  never  beheld 
a  green  grocer,  second  hand  bookseller,  or  working  carpenter,  hailed 
hv  a  grand  shopkeeper  of  the  streets  called  Qrafton,  SaokviHe,  or 
\('«atmoreland. 
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creatures  into  classes.  The  article  is  longer  than  o-ir  lesjeiiing 
space  can  accommodate,  but  wegivesome  extracts,  though  at  the 
risk  of  spoihng  the  general  effect. 

*  •  *  "  8oine  philosophers  hAve  made  a  division  of  the  human 
rice  according  to  nations,  calling  them  Egyptian,  Greek,  Slavonic, 
&c.  According  to  the  characters  they  recognise  in  these  people,  thej 
rlsss  every  one  of  their  acquaintance.  A  savant  of  this  persuasion 
vouid  never  marrj  a  wife  having  the  visible  marks  of  such  and  such 
X  race  ; — would  not  on  any  consideration  take  a  servant  of  the  Ore«k 
ip€ciet.  All  the  Qre«ks  according  to  him  are  intelligent,  but  they 
tfe  gluttons  and  thieves.  By  Greeks  he  did  not  absolutely  mean 
aatives  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  persons  having  a  certain  shape  of 
head,  foot,  jaw,  &c.  <  Thief  and  glutton,'  said  he,  '  the  Greek  would 
eat  op  all  my  sugar.'  lie  selected  an  attendant  of  a  race  less  intelli* 
^nt,  but  honest  and  devoted  ;  and  the  chosen  one  being  an  oaf,  let 
il\  the  plate  be  stolen.  See  the  ends  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
icience. 

"The  physicians  have  another  system  of  classification,  viz  phy- 

sicsl  constitution  ;  and  they  arrange  your  place  at  first  view.  '  I'na 
sre  not  Mons.  So  and  So,  you  are  not  man  or  woman,  you  are  a 
BdiouM,  a  Sanguine,  A  Nervous,  or  a  Ltfmphatic'  We  liave  beard  a 
friend  of  ours  thus  express  himself — '  Ah  !  that  person  has  wit  and 
understanding — that  Bilious  who  was  here  yesterday.'    *  That  is 

M. .  .'    <  Ah  I  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  his  mother,  a  very 

smiable  Sanguine.'  If  you  scold  the  chamber-maid  for  her  laziness 
or  neglect  before  him,  he  mutters,  '  Lymphntie.'  If  a  fine  child 
comes  in  his  way  he  will  embrace  it  with  much  tenderness,  ezclaim- 
iog, '  beautiful  organization, — Nervo-Sanguine.'  However,  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  treating  ail  his  patients,  bilious,  nervous,  and 
Kmpbatic  in  the  same  manner,  and  killing  all  with  the  most  con- 
tcientious  impartiality. 

"  The  philosophers  have  invented  moral  classifications :  their  sys* 
ton  having  more  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  society.  Their 
two  great  divisions  are  the  Atenews  and  the  Mmees,  (leaders  and 
l«<i),  these,  the  masters  everywhere,  those,  waiting  for  the  direction 
of  the  others  before  they  move  ; — objects  and  their  reflections,  shep- 
Wds  and  sheep,  Orestes  and  I'yiades.  The  art  of  good  govern- 
■i>«nt,  th^y  say,  entirely  consists  in  the  proper  application  of  this 
<iiscovery,  the  Sleneurs  acting  the  governors  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  state,  the  Menees  filling  subordinate  offices,  and  carrying  out 
the  others'  instructions.  Let  the  Meneurs  create,  organi&c,  put  the 
grest  engines  in  movement ;  then  the  Menies  come  in  to  keep  the 
mschine  going,  and  the  wheels  in  the  appointed  grooves.  The  first 
ba«e  genius,  courage,  and  energy,  the  others,  patience,  and  order, 
qvialities  as  serviceable  as  any.  The  grand  secret  is  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  The  causo  of  all  the  disorders  in 
France,  is  the  selection  of  the  Mences  for  the  proper  office  of  the 
Unnrs;  for  working  under  the  influence  of  these  latter  without 
knag  aware  of  it,  they  act  for  the  private  advantage  of  tlie  Meneurs, 
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not  for  the  general  weal.  Probably  the  number  of  the  Menkes  is 
rather  >niaU  with  us  ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  it  i»  a  diffi- 
cult ta^k  to  conduct  a  whole  population  of  Sleneur$. 

"A  woman  of  under»tandiii({  thuM  accounts  in  her  peculiar  »enie 
for  all  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  ; — '  There 
are  in  the  world  two  classes  that  wage  incessant  war  on  each  other, 
who  hate  and  despite,  and  will  hate  and  despise  each  other  for  ever  ; 
and  these  are  the  people  who  wash,  and  the  people  who  do  not  wash 
their  bands.  You  will  never  succeed  in  reconciling  these  parties  : 
they  will  never  live  together  in  peace,  for  there  is  oni;  thini;  that 
cannot  be  overcotne — disgust  ;  another  thing  that  can't  be  endured 
— humiliation  ;  and  in  this  ouarrel,  disgust  cRngs  to  one  side,  humi- 
liation falls  to  the  other.  You  can  never  induce  a  dandy  to  lodge 
with  a  rag-picker,  no  more  than  you  can  induce  an  ugly  woman  to 
surround  herself  with  beautiful  ones.  Neither  will  you  ever  per- 
suade peoplu  who  wash  their  hands  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those 
who  do  not  wash  their  hands.' 

"  Now  for  the  latest  classification.  •  We  resemble  the  irrational 
animals,  or  thev  resemble  us,  more  or  N-ss.  You  sir,  perlia|).i  re»«-in. 
ble  the  eagle — Slonsieur,  the  jackall — Madame,  the  marten — Made- 
moiselle, the  squirrel.'  A  friend  of  ours  has  laid  down  the  law  in  this 
matter,  thus : — 'Human  kind  consists  of  two  great  races,  natiitlj, 
dogs  and  cats'  Ho  docs  not  mean  to  say  that  we  lead  a  cat  and  dug 
life;  on  the  contrary  we  agree  well  enough  together;  we  are  dif 
ferent  but  we  are  not  unfriendly.  The  individual  of  the  cmime  rare 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  animal,  good-nature,  courage,  fide- 
lity, and  frankness,  but  he  is  also  encumbered  nith  his  defects,  cre- 
dulity, improvidence,  and  bunhommie* — woe  the  day  !  for  though  it 
be  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  character.  The  cmvte 
man  (properly  so  calleil)  is  full  of  good,  solid  qualities,  but  he  wants 
aildress.  He  is  very  rarely  a  seducer :  he  is  destined  to  serious  em. 
[tloyments  where  courage,  probity,  and  frankness  are  required.  H« 
makes  a  good  soldier,  a  good  hu»band,  a  sincere  friend,  the  best  of 
servants  : — he  is  a  good  comrade,  a  sublime  dupe.  The  di>g — mra 
furnish  heroes,  poets,  philanthropists,  faithful  notaries,  model  grocers, 
commissionnaires,  water-carriers,  cashiers,  bank-clerks,  and  letter, 
carriers  :  in  fine,  they  always  select  such  offices  as  leave  them  free 
to  remain  honest  men. 

"  But  the  brave  Dog,  though  adapted  to  feel  love,  seldom  has  bis 
affection  returned.  He  married  some  one  who  has  seduced  him  : — He 
lends  mone^  to  young  play-wrights,  who  notwithstanding  will  not  tend 
him  a  pit  ticket : — His  wife  whom  he  adores,  is  a  coquet,  and  he  is 
ruined  by  his  children.  Socrates,  Regulus,  Epaminondas,  and 
Washington  belong  to  this  devoted  class. 

The  Cat  man  on  the  contrary  hai  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  tbs 
Dog  man,  but  he  reaps  ail  their  attendant  advantages.  lie  i<  egotis- 
tical, avaricious,  ambitious  and  envious,  jealoiu  and  perfidious;  bat 


*  7'his  quality  including  good  nature  united  to  weakocM  of  eha* 
r.icfcr,  not  having  nn  exact  equivalent  in  Engli>h,  we  retain  the 
original. 
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ht  is  pradent,  a()roit,  a^fTfcaWe,  graciou*,  pcrsuasivo,  (^nfteil  with 
intellict-nce,  management,  and  reduction.  He  po^i^tfavs  an  infused  expe- 
ri«nce  ;  he  makes  a  shrewd  guess  when  knowU>d|;e  fails  ;  he  finds 
out  what  thcT  wish  to  conceal  from  him  :  he  absorbs  with  impunity 
Merrthinp  calculated  to  injure  him.  The  Cat  m.in  never  cultivates 
D<«leM  virtues,  but  he  easilv  acijuires  all  profitable  ones.    This  race 

famishes  great  diplumattsts,  prime  ministers,  K  s  but  we  will  not 

pre  offence.  It  hupplies  iieducerii,  and  generally  all  thuse  whom 
wonirti  call  pfrfidious.  Ul>s»fs  and  Ilannibal,  Ferirloit  and  the 
Mareclial  de  Richelieu,  belong  to  the  Feline  race.  We  arc  indebted 
to  it  for  most  of  our  fashionable  beaux  and  many  statesmen,  fur  in- 

itance  AI.  de  but  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  flattery. 

"  Thii  ingenious  system  admits  all  the  nice  shades  v,  hich  education 
ran  produce.  Thus  a  Dog  man  brought  up  among  the  Cuts,  ofien 
acquires  some  of  their  profitable  defi  t  t.s,  nnd  gets  rid  of  his  own  per- 
nii'inns  good  qualities.  He  becomes  tnistru^ttful  ;  he  preserves  his 
natural  goodness,  but  he  repulses  all  those  who  desire  to  abuse  it. 
He  acquires  many  bad  gifts  which  perfect  bis  character.  A  Canine  man, 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  becomes  a  finished  prefect,  adittu  banker 
a  ditto  manufacturer,  or  a  ditto  speculator.  He  is  a  man  of  honor 
who  knows  the  world,  no  more  a  dupe  than  a  cheat. 

"  But  the  finest  specimen  of  all  is  the  Cut  reared  up  among  the  noble 
TictufDogt, — for  instance  in  Brittany.  He  becomes  the  irresistible 
being,  the  superior  man.  He  preserves  his  address  and  profound 
intelligence,  bis  infallible  instinct,  his  finesse,  his  grace  ;  and  he  ac> 
qaircs  all  the  good  properties  of  his  patrons  He  even  exhibits  among 
hi»  Dog  friendi)  an  extra  amount  of  goodness,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  a  just  medium  in  circumstances  not  of  habit,  nor  natural. 
A  converted  Cat  is  much  more  generous  than  a  Dog.  He  is  deter- 
mined  to  surpass  every  one.  "  *  Buonaparte  was  a  Cat  brought 
cp  among  the  Dogt.  He  was  a  Corsican  whose  dreams  were  of 
gioTT  not  of  revenge.  •  •  • 

'21th  October,  1837.  "  The  other  day  we  were  guilty  of  a  great 
imprudence,  though  thi»  ftog  and  cat  divi»ion  was  well  enough  re- 
ftived.  it  was  a  pleasur*!  to  see  the  Cats  coming  forward  and  hum- 
bly avow  themselves  to  belong  to  the  canine  division,  while  a  great 
KevfoundlaHd  cunningly  confessed  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  was  frightened 
by  the  article,  for  I  had  some  doubts  about  being  considered  a  cat.' 
The  Meneurt  and  Meniei  came  off  very  fairly  too  :  it  was  a  serious 
I'lea  (not  one  of  ours),  and  off<nded  no  one,  as  who  may  not  reckon 
himself  among  the  Metuun  !  Weakness  of  cbaract«'r  is  full  of  self- 
•leceit,  ami  uses  all  sorts  of  misnomers  to  disguise  itself.  Obstinacy, 
•  hich  is  a  weakness  of  the  first  order,  gives  its  name  to  those  with 
•horn  it  abides  an  •  strength  of  opinion  indecision  calls  itself  •  pru- 
dtnce  ;'  stupidity  is  «  constancy  of  opinion  ;'  and  laziness,  *  force  of 
inertia.'  Thus  the  feeble-minded  not  recognising  themselves  among 
the  Meneei,  have  made  no  complaint ;  but  now  could  the  unwuthed 
he  deceived  or  propitiated  I  People  may  believe  themselves  good 
when  they  are  evil,  intelligent  when  they  are  silly,  or  charming  when 
thty  are  ugly  :  but  no  one  can  suppose*  that  his' hands  are  clean  un- 
less they  hare  been  washed.     The  water  is  there  to  give  the  lie. 
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Error  is  iinpouible  ;  a  flatterer  could  not  persoade  the  greatttt 
fool  in  this  mjitter.  A  crowd  of  courtiers  would  lose  their  labour 
flalttrinp  a  prince  on  the  ^ace  with  which  he  had  just  washed  kb 
hands,  if  the  ablution  had  not  taken  place.  Behold  the  imprudeficc 
we  have  been  guiltj  of  in  launching  a  >haft  which  bad  sped  so  un. 
erringlj  to  the  centre  of  the  butt,  and  the  number  of  enemies  wt 
have  made  among  the  dirtj>6ngered :  it  is  realljr  frightful.'* 

However  often  M.  do  Girardin  thought  it  expedient  to 
change  his  political  creed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
through  the  four  volumes  of  his  lady's  passing  observations, 
anj  views  not  consistent  with  rational  liberty  and  good  govern* 
tnent,  as  we  understand  them  on  this  side  of  the  "  sea  sleeve." 
Her  equanimity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  little  street 
insurrections  so  pleasantly  described  by  De  Bernard  in 
LUomme  Serietue.*  Id  the  paper  of  March  6th,  1)^59,  she 
thus  speaks : — 

"  The  Emnte  has  not  come  to  th«  gathering  point ;  it  has  not 
proceeded  vet  to  blows,  it  scolds.  It  abuses  the  people  who  pass  in 
voitures.  If  it  perceive  a  lady  inside  a  coach,  it  cries,  '  oh  !  you  vt 
at  your  ease  ;  you  will  take  no  trouble  you  can  avoid :  can't  you  go 
on  foot  as  we  do  ?'  And  not  a  harness  or  coach  maker  has  protested 
against  this  outcry.  It  is  evident  that  the  lM>ot  and  shoe  makers  art 
in  the  rosjoritv.  '  No  more  hackney  coaches !'  you  say.  Be  it  so. 
Let  us  BO  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonweal  ;  hut  let  the 
reform  be  adopted  in  its  full  rigor.  Go  on  then,  coachmen,  grooois, 
footmen,  hostlers,  huntsmen,  and  prickers.  We  are  the  friends  of 
the  people — we  will  not  indulge  in  a  luxury  which  offends  its  delicaU 
.  nostrils.  Oo  on  good  people  i  make  out  your  living  some  othsr 
way  :  we  don't  want  you :  quit  the  stables,  and  become  good  cititent. 

"  And  now  that  we  must  go  on  foot,  what  shall  we  do  with  these 
useless  ornaments ?  What  good,  for  instance,  in  a  gown  of  white 
satin  or  sky-blue  velvet  to  walk  the  streets  ?  a  woollen  staff  will  do 
quite  wbU.  Oo  to  then,  brave  weavers  of  our  old  city  of  Ljooi, 
quit  your  looms,  you  arc  free :  we  have  no  further  need  of  vour  ser- 
vices.    No  more  drudgery — be  happy,  and  turn  out  good  atizeos. 

"  But  if  our  ladies  are  no  more  to  don  these  proud  dresses,  why 
should  they  use  expensive  lace  ?  Down  with  all  laces  then,  black 
and  white,  laces  in  relief,  blonde  laces,  point  de  Paris,  paint  de 
Alenfon.  Down  we  say  with  these  humiliating  ornaments !  the 
women  of  the  people  will  not  have  them.  As  a  friend  of  the  people 
we  will  nut  have  the  woman  more  bedizened  than  the  man.  No 
more  the  floating  veil  1  ridiculous  net,  so  often  torn,  so  oAea  re- 
placed. Lace  merchants,  close  your  shops ;  pre  a  holiday  to  your 
poor  women  :  their  eyes  are  injured  by  the  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.    We  are  more  geosrous  than  you,  and  will  give  them  rMt. 


•  See  Irish  Quartkslt  Review,  No. 
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"We  luve  suppressed  horiet,  coaches,  satin,  silk,  lace:  whjr 
should  we  spare  jemeU,  the  insultin^^  jewels  worn  for  no  purpose  by 
the  rich,  but  to  excite  the  envy  of  those  who  cannot  afTurd  them  ? 
^hat  is  the  use  of  diamonds  for  instance,  but  to  tempt  the  thieves  ? 
How  can  a  ladj  crown  her  head  with  dinmonds,  and  so  many  poor 
without  bread !  it  is  unjust.  Jewellers,  please  to  close  jour  shops : 
we  have  oo  need  of  yoa,  my  friends:  your  art  only  serves  to  irritate 
the  poor  :  you  encourage  vice  in  exhibiting  all  these  treasures  :  go, 
do  p<>naDce,  and  become  good  citizens. 

"  But  the  ribbons  !  Ah  !  they  are  so  light,  so  graceful,  so  pretty  ! 
spare  them.  And  why  should  we  spare  them  ?  They  fasten  nothing, 
neither  the  hair,  nor  the  dress:  they  are  only  ornaments,  and  orna- 
ments  must  not  be  retained.  The  useful,  and  nothing  but  the  useful  I 
the  useful  is  now  the  ornamental :  we  need  to  be  dressed,  not  orna. 
uented.  What  need  have  you  of  ribbons.  Madam?  To  keep  you 
warm !  eh !  No.  Then  renounce  ribbons,  and  give  rest  to  the 
thousands  of  arms  that  are  now  fatiguing  themselves  at  St.  Etienne 
to  indulge  your  caprices.  Leave  these  brave  men  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politics.  Why  should  they  spend  the  long  d.\v  at 
labor?  To  support  their  n ives  and  children — nonsense.  It  is  only 
to  indulge  ynur  whims  in  the  fabrication  of  cabbage  heads,  true  love 
knott,  and  perfect  Contentments,  charming  fantasies  to  which  your 
inconstancy  adda  a  new  name  every  year.  No  more  ribbons,  dear 
weavers !  you  are  all  good  citizens :  cross  your  arms,  and  amuse 
yourselves  with  an  excursion  on  your  railroad. 

"  But  as  we  have  extinguished  silks,  velvets,  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  manufactures  of  St.  Etienne,  why  should  we  not  render 
their  liberty  to  the  silk  worms  ?  The  poor  creatures !  they  are 
Hterally  stitled.  They  are  kept  in  an  intolerable  atmosphere  ;  their 
fate  is  frightful.  Poor  insect  I  our  luxury  has  kept  you  in  durance 
vile,  till  now:  bless  this  era  of  equality  which  restores  you  to  liberty. 
The  first  century  of  our  era  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  woman, 
the  twelfth  that  of  the  slave,  the  eighteenth  took  the  chains  of!  the 
Mrf,  the  nineteenth  will  see  the  freedom  of  the  silkworm.  But  here  a 
dii^agreeableidea  intrudes.  What  will  the  interesting  reptile  do  with  his 
independence?  To  pass  from  the  dense  air  of  servitude  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  for  ages.into  the  inebriating  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
•ill  be  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  a  being  so  delicate.  And  then  you 
cannot  emancipate  an  entire  nation  of  caterpillars  without  some 
»nxiety  for  their  future  well  being.  What  employment  can  we  pro- 
tore  for  the  insect  ?  Shall  we  make  him  a  citizen,  or  allow  him 
political  rights  ?  he  would  not  thank  us  for  these  privileges.  Per. 
ups  the  place  of  butterfly  in  the  royal  gardens,  or  cockchafer  in  the 
crown  forests  might  be  secured  for  hijn. 

"  The  mure  we  think,  the  wider  spreads  the  economical  field 
^ore  us.  .Suppress  rich  dress  and  ornament:  then  will  the  women, 
P«rticalarly  the  ugly  ones,  give  no  encouragement  to  mirror.'s,  toilette- 
tables,  or  psyches.  The  manufacture  of  glftsa  ceases,  and  the  con- 
•«nted  workmen  will  turn  out  the  best  of  citizens.  No  longer  caring 
t>«  Men  by  others,  of  course  we  go  to  no  expense  for  crystal  lus- 
trn  or  caodelabras  of  gilt  bronze.    Ladies  at  a  party  in  woollen 
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tlri'SNes,  wijiiM  not  relish  to  be  set  in  high  relief  bv  these  artificial 
•uns.  Stna&h  the  chandeliers  1  the  !ight«  of  the  understandiniir  will 
•uffice  for  Mi :  bi  hold  thousands  of  workmen  now  metamorphused 
into  joyous  citizens  ! 

"And  now  figure  to  yourtelf,  saddlers,  lace  makers,  ribbon  wea> 
vers,  and  workers  in  bronze,  giving  their  artns  to  their  wive»,  and 
followed  by  their  children,  hungry  and  on  foot,  but  on  foot  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  without  money  but  equally  without  envy,  without 
bread  but  without  humiliation,  without  salary  but  without  a  tyrant 
master,  naked  but  free,  wretched  but  proud,  and  enjoying  that 
greatest  of  luxuries,  idleness. 

"  There  will  be  no  longer  a  harrier  between  poor  and  rich  :  the 
strictest  equality  well  unite  the  great  and  little,  for  .ill  will  be  little. 
The  dreams  of  our  modern  economists  will  be  fulfilled,  and  thein»elTes 
will  be 'content.  They  will  rub  their  hand*, —  perhaps  they  would 
wash  them,  but  fur  a  long  time,  Windsor  soap  (made  at  Mar»eilles), 
will  have  been  suppressed  as  a  most  unnecessary  fantasy;  the  reign 
of  the  people  will  be  established,  and  the  enemies  of  opulence  trium- 
phant." 

"  After  all,  these  very  means  will  b«  the  surest  to  establish  aristo- 
cracy in  time.  Why  were  sumptuary  laws  enacted  in  former  age*  ? 
Why  in  Rome  and  Venice,  did  they  forbid  expensive  displays  ?  Merely 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  impoverishing  them»elvpi  by  their 
follies,  and  enriching  the  inferior  classes  by  their  spoils.  You  saj 
that  the  great  are  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  ;  on  the  contrary 
the  people  are  fattened  on  the  prodigal  follies  of  the  rich  nobler. 

It  is  becau.-e  the  Duke  of  is  ruined  bv  his  waistcoats,  that  hii 

tAilor  has  made  a  fortune  ;  the  Marquis  of  antl  the  count  of  

have  lost  their  estates  on  the  race-cours«,  and  f.Vemieux  and  Hobbt 
are  thereby  enriched.  And  you  desire  that  our  young  elegamls  should 

f'o  on  foot  1  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you,  for  you  save  them 
rora  that  misery  which  would  make  them  your  equals  ;  and  yi^a 
deprive  the  people  who  labor,  of  all  the  money  thev  would  gain  ►7 
till  su  young  fouls.  Bravo  genth>men  I  you  establish  sumptuary  law* 
which  your  opponents  would  not  venture  to  tamper  with,  and  which 
in  the  end  will  crush  yourselves  ;  you  protect  accumulated  fortune*  io 
forbitlding  their  owners  to  spend  them,  you  stifle  growing  ones  whicb 
inii;ht  tend  by  rivalling  them  in  time  to  preserve  equality ;  in  fine  you 
work  for  the  revival  of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  masses  will  pardon 
you  as  being  ultra<democrats.' 


'Notwithstanding  all  our  Lady's  keenness  of  penetration,  modwat* 
fortunes  and  little  luxurious  expenditure  would  make  a  happier  »tst« 
of  things  than  our  present  boundless  luxury  and  miserable  de«tita- 
tion.  ft  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  delicately  nurtured  lady,  one  pft*^ 
with  a  fine  taste  for  literary  and  other  luxuries,  to  see  these  ihinfi 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  straggling  tradesman  or  laboursr. 
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It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  fair  writer,  if  we 
omiUrd  to  give  some  specimen  of  her  devotional  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  religious  elemeut 
as  seen  through  her  poetic  coloring. 

"  Ererj  one  of  as  has  some  favorite  festival.  Some  prefer  the 
FiTB  DiEU,  and  regret  the  beautiful  processions,  which  formerlj 
tnrmed  the  citj  in  everj  direction,  with  waving  banners,  young 
^rls  with  downcast  eyes,  and  adorned  with  white  crowns  and  veils, 
and  battalions  of  choir  children  exhibiting  their  scarlet  robes  in  the 
ton.  And  then  the  rich  tapestries  bung  out  from  balconies,  the 
magniiiceot  tabernacles,  with  their  rich  accompaniments  of  superb 
randelabras,  and  precious  vaaes — fairest  numsions  that  could  be 
devised  by  the  rich  of  the  earth  to  receiro  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  It 
b  tbe  most  poetic  of  ceremonies,  the  vapour  of  perfumes  uniting  it* 
self  to  the  scent  of  roses,  so  as  to  intoxicate  the  benses  of  the  devout 
Tonhippers. 

**  Other  spirits,  we  should  say  other  hearts  aflfect  the  day  of  the 
AssuMPTiOK.  For  them  the  Blessed  Mart  is  tbe  heavenly  load- 
ttar:  from  her  radiates  tbe  effulgence  of  beanty,  purity,  and  love. 
Bbe  rules  by  every  claim  and  right ;  she  unites  tbe  chastity  of  the 
oung  Virgin  to  the  august  dignity  of  the  Mother  ;  she  is  powerful 
y  her  grace,  absolute  by  her  sweetness,  awful  in  her  innocence; 
sod  vet  it  is  to  her  intercession  we  sue,  to  obtain  pardon  of  offences 
^inst  this  spotless  virtue. 

"  To  young  wives,  the  festival  of  OaiusTif  as  is  a  welcome  solem. 
oity.  The  lovely  new-born  Iniant  captivates  their  eyes :  they  feel 
for  him  devotion  blended  with  maternal  love.  To  the  hearts  of 
*ometi,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  scarcely  speaks  as  powerfully  as  the 
IiriANTJESOC.  This  festival  b  of  so  affecting  a  character,  that  it 
once  made  a  poet  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  wa&  very  ignorant  of  verse, 
till  one  mornmg,  when  on  returning  from  early  mass  she  improvised 
tbe  following  stanzas," 

Then  follow  some  beautiful  lines,  which  we  would  most 
gladly  translate,  had  the  poetic  gift  been  among  our  birih-daj 
presents.  They  are  the  aspirations  of  a  childless  mother  for 
tliat  very  doubtful  blessing,  a  child.  We  pray  some  lady  on 
whom  the  divine  afflatus  has  breathed,  to  open  the  fourth 
Tolome  at  page  10,  and  send  us,  either  prepaid  or  unpaid,  a 
worttiy  transfusion  of  the  sweet  jjoejy  they  will  tliere  tind. 
Ddpltine  was  then  a  young  childless  wife,  and  there  is  an  ia- 
describablc  melaucholv  charm  about  the  liues,  that  mav  be 
veil  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

"TwEL>TU  DAT  is  aUo  an  imposing  festival  from  the  prevailing 
Mntitnent  «hich  it  brings  with  it.   These  |>roud  kings  prostrate  before 
the  lowly  crib,  human  power  humbling  itself  before  the  divine,  the 
crown  lost  in  the  encircling  glorj,— nail  these  imageh,  grand  and 
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gracious  at  the  same  time,  strike  the  soul  bjr  their  deep  meaning, 
and  charm  the  eves  by  their  vastness.  Along  with  this  the  Epipha^t 
i<  a  household  festiral.  Ft  hrinpa  together  a  jovfal  group  animated 
with  sportive  contests,  and  childish  merriment.  It  is  celebrated 
with  joy  while  the  family  reunion  is  complete  ;  but  ala*,  where  aseat 
is  vacant,  the  festival  is  only  a  day  of  mourning. 

"But  our  own  favorite  solemnity  is  Paul  Sdwdat.  The  very 
sight  of  a  bit  of  blessed  palm  (boi  wood)  still  affects  us  as  when  a 
child.  At  Rome  they  have  the  genuine  palm  brought  from  the 
enrironi  of  Genoa.  God  knows  how  we  love  the  palms !  and  with 
«hat  profound  respect  we  are  inspired  by  this  tree  of  the  Scripturtsl 
these  waving  brnnche?  embracing  in  themaclves  all  the  poetry  of  ibe 
East  ;  and  yet  the  memories  of  our  childhood  are  so  strong,  that  the 
sacred  palm  blessed  br  the  Pope  himself,  had  a  weaker  effect  on  us 
than  a  little  branch  of  Pariiian  boi  wood. 

"  Last  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  seemed  to  synpa- 
thise  strongly  with  us.  The  drivers  of  the  public  vehicles  bad  the 
collars  of  their  horses  ornamented  with  branches  of  palm,  and  the 
women  returning  from  church  had  their  hands  filled  with  a  provision 
of  the  blessed  shrub.  Every  one  attached  an  idea,  a  belief,  a  soove- 
nir  to  this  sacred  ornament,  which  h«  or  she  was  going  to  fastea 
f.ver  some  revered  object — one  over  the  portrait  of  hia  mother,  aao- 
tlior  (it  must  be  confessed)  above  the  bust  of  Napoleon,  a  third  over 
tlje  holy-water  vessel,  a  fourth  over  the  image  of  her  patroness. 
•  What  folly,"  cry  the  philosophers,  •  to  pay  such  reverence  to  a 
ilwarfish  little  shrub,  which  scarcely  requires  an  inch  of  soil,  and  is 
only  fit  for  making  combs  and  soufr  boxes  !'  Ah,  what  tine  people 
the  philosophers  are  !  the/  never  have  the  slightest  diatru»t  of  them- 
selves :  their  proud  revelations,  their  lofty  thoughts  are  ever  at  com- 
mand ;  and  they  have  no  need  of  eatcrior  objects  to  recal  them  from 
a  distance.  Whit  us«  can  the  image  be  to  him  who  is  never  without 
the  idea,  or  the  guardian  recollection  to  him,  whom  a  drft-ct  ot 
memory  has  never  led  into  a  fault  ?  We  acknowledge  that  we  base 
not  this  strength  of  aoul.  We  have  need  in  our  hours  of  proilratioo 
of  a  holy  image,  of  a  sacred  souvenir,  to  come  to  our  assistance- 
«  hen  our  souls  are  in  trouble,  consolation  and  counsel  enter  agaia 
through  our  eyes  ;  and  we  make  this  acknowledgment  the  more 
rrmdiiy,  as  we  have  seen  minds  of  a  very  aupvriur  order  aubjcct  te 
the  same  weakne&s." 

The  longest  article  must  have  an  end,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  material,  as  our  selections  have  scarcelv 
extended  bejond  the  first  volume.  For  an  exact  picture  of 
(he  period  over  which  the  papers  extended,  as  to  fashions, 
public  feeling,  state  of  the  fine  arts,  groupings  in  private  aod 
public  life,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future 
histuriau  of  those  things  which  are  neglected  by  the  sellers  up 
of  the  skeletons  of  past  national  events.  We  scarcely  know  a 
book  better  adapted  to  fill  up  hours  spent  in  railroad  carriage*. 
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by  the  banks  of  country  streams,  or  on  the  rocks  of  watering 
place?.  Accounts  of  spectacles,  races  at  Cliantillv,  exliibilions, 
fireworks,  and  glances  at  the  fashions,  necessarilj  occupied 
some  space  as  the  feuilletons  appeared.  They  will  enter  into 
the  tableaux  of  some  future  Macaulay  of  the  Champs  Elys^  ; 
but  to  a  large  portion  of  ordinary  readers  they  would  b« 
supremely  uninteresting.  However  they  do  not  take  up  dis- 
proportionate space.  Some  of  the  novels  of  this  lady  have  not 
given  n?  aa  much  satisfaction  as  these  journals  of  the  Chevalier 
de  LoHuatf,  From  the  healthy  tone  of  his  lucubrations  we 
expected  something  more  edifying  than  the  plan  and  details 
of  the  Marqvi*  de  Pontanget.  A  model  lady  marries  a  violent 
idiot  (we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  the  dispensation  was 
procured),  and  bestows  the  most  tender  care  on  him.  LovC' 
iace  becomes  domesticated  at  the  castle  ;  and  if  she  does  not 
fall  into  his  clutches,  it  is  not  her  religious  oor  moral  strength 
that  saves  her.  We  are  made  to  sec  however  that  if  she  had 
gone  astray,  it  would  be  a  mere  self-sacrifice  to  her  lover's  ease 
of  mind,  not  a  gratification  to  herself.*  This  fascinating 
joulh  at  last  runs  off  out  of  pique,  and  marries  ;  but  on  re* 
turning  from  the  church  with  his  bride,  he  hears  of  the  death 
of  his  true  love's  husband.  Oh,  woe  and  desolation  !  he  runs 
o7  to  her  chateau,  and  she  knowing  nothing  of  his  marriage, 
receives  him  with  the  sincerest  joy,  as  her  future  husband. 

However  she  is  presently  undeceived,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
beolf  to  console  his  deserted  spouse.  When  she  considers 
herstlf  cured  of  her  fantasy,  they  meet  again  in  the  gay  world. 
He  is  more  infatuated  than  ever,  and  she,  finding  her  heart 
not  entirely  healed,  makes  a  marriage  of  reason  and  esteem. 
This  is  done  suddenly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Lovelace, 
»liose  wife  dies  most  inconveniently  the  very  same  time. 
After  some  genuine,  but  not  very  enduring  sorrow  on  his 
part,  be  flies  like  a  steam  coach  to  the  castle  of  his  long  tried 
lo»e,  and  is  |>olitely  welcomed  by  her  husband.  We  next 
hear  of  liim  in  a  mad  house,  and  we  are  not  iafonued  that  she 
f  ijoyed  much  happiness  in  her  second  espousals.  She  is  how- 
ever ftrongly  commended  for  having  retained  her  virtue  and 
fPMon  between  two  madmen.  Now,  however  faulty  the  novel 
be  in  outline  and  coloring,  there  was  evidently  no  malice 


*  For  a  fine  expose  of  this  convenient  help  to  morality  see  Miss 
E<i|feworlh'»  Levnin-a.    Le  Marquit  de  Pontanget  was  an  earlv  wori<. 
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prepense  in  the  authoress's  mind.  She  wrote  to  eicite  sTin- 
patby  for  the  sufferings  which  the  weaker  portion  of  humaoitj 
endure  at  the  hands  of  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  tyrants. 

It  is  probable  that  Gay  had  no  design  of  encouraging  in- 
formers' or  turnkeys*  daughters  to  loose  conduct,  or  shop- 
boys  to  take  to  the  road,  when  he  wrote  his  dramatic  sermon 
•gainst  hypocrisy  and  political  knavery  ;  yet  the  Beggar' t  Opera 
is  a  decidedly  unedifying  spectacle  for  young  people.  Blame 
of  the  same  quality  but  ligiiter  in  quantity,  may  be  justly  laid 
to  the  Marquis  of  Portangea. 

The  Lorgnon  (Eye-glasa)  is  a  very  pleasant  Dovellette. '  She 
evidently  sketches  herself  in  the  heroine  of  the  story  :  for  the 
hastiness  of  expression,  occasional  sharpness  of  repartee  or 
sarcasm,  speedy  remorse,  and  satisfaction  for  pain  given  there- 
by, kindness  of  heart,  and  defence  of  absent  friends,  qualities 
ascribed  to  the  lady  of  the  story,  are  thoroughly  approprists 
to  herself,  as  we  find  her  painted  by  her  sorrowing  literary 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  Baltcufi  Cane,  an  article  which,  carried  in  its  master*! 
left  hand  renders  him  invisible,  she  humourously  ascribes  hit 
wonderful  insight  into  character,  modes  of  life  of  all  classes, 
intimate  knowledge  of  puKzling  business  affairs,  &c.,  to  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  his  bamboo— we  arc  sorry  for  not  having 
room  for  the  extract. 

It  is  surprising,  and  pleasant  at  the  same  time,  to  find  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  references  to  religious  usages,  and 
sincere  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  religious  iufiuence,  thro  varioos 
papers  of  the  series,  when  we  reflect  on  the  continual  attend- 
ance of  such  lax  professors  as  Balzac,  Th^phile  Gautier, 
Latouche,  &c.,  at  her  select  reunions.  Though  we  hear  of  oo 
domestic  complaints  nor  amicaJ/lc  arrangemenU  for  Uviog 
apart,  but  on  the  contrary,  great  and  8ucce:$sful  efforts  made  at 
times  by  the  lady  to  extricate  the  gentleman  out  of  the  hands 
of  powerful  foes  in  high  places,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  th^t 
her  married  life  was  ulesscd  with  much  domestic  comfort} 
she,  living  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  he  occupied 
day  and  night,  struggling  for  a  high  political  position,  deviling 
giant  posters  for  the  dead  walls,  and  canards  for  the  rise  aad 
isiX  of  bnbblo  and  other  shares  in  new  companies.  She  is 
gone,  and  France  will  not  see  her  peer  fur  a  century  to  cumc 
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1.  Tie  Philoiophy  of  Living.     By  Herbert  Ma)u,  M.D. 

Third  Edition.    London:  Parker,  lb5L 

2.  Pkyvologie  l)u  Gout^  ou  Meditations  de  Giutrnnomie 

TraTucendantf,  8fc.  8[c,    Paris:  Cbarpentier,  X'^Vl. 

If  we  were  a  physician  we  should  first  write  a  good  history 
of  obesity  ;  we  should  then  establish  one  empire  in  tliat  nook 
of  science,  and  we  should  have  the  double  advantage  of  having 
forour  patients  those  whoenjoy  the  best  health,  and  of  being  daily 
besieged  by  the  fairest  portion  of  the  human  race;  for  to  have  a 
Mtural  portion  of  plumpness — to  be  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little  in  flesh — is  the  study  of  woman's  entire  life. 

What  we  have  not  done,  some  doctor  will  yet  do  ;  and  if 
he  be  skilful,  discreet,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  wp  pro- 
mise liira  miracles  of  success.  "  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex 
wsibus  kiere*."  We  understand  by  obesity  that  state  of  oily 
conqe^tion,  in  which,  although  the  individual  be  not  sick,  his 
liuibi  increa:«e  by  degrees  in  size,  and  lose  their  original  form 
and  symmetry. 

There  is  a  kind  of  obesity  which  is  confined  to  the  abdomen  ; 
it  is  rarely  observed  in  woman  ;  as  their  fibre  is  softer  and 
much  weaker,  when  they  are  attacked  by  obesity,  it  spares 
nothing.  We  call  this  variety  gastrophory,  and  gastrophories 
those  who  are  attacked  by  it.  We  are  even  one  of  this  class 
ourselves  ;  but  although  our  corporation  is  rather  prominent, 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  thin  and  wirv,  and  the  nerve  as 
free  as  in  an  Arab  steed. 

Nevertheless  we  have  always  looked  upon  this  developcment 
M  our  greatest  enemy.  We  have  however  conquered  it,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  fixed  and  convenient  size  :  but  to  overcome  it, 
il  was  necessary  to  make  war  against  it ;  and  it  is  to  a  contest 
of  thirty  years  that  we  owe  whatever  we  have  gained  by  the 
stroggle.    This  was  also  Savann's  weakness.    He  writes  :  — 

*•  I  will  begin  by  giving  an  extract  from  more  than  five  hundred 
^tlogoes  which  I  formerly  had  with  my  table  companiuus,  who 
*er«  threatened  with,  and  ttufTering  from  obesity. 

Obete — What  delicious  bread  !  Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

U.mlf. — At  Liuct's,  rue  de  Hichelieit ;  he  in  baker  to  their  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Orl  cana,  and  the  Prince  of  Cunde  ;  I  get  it  because  he 
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is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  I  continue  it  because  I  hare  *aid  be 
makes  the  best  bread  in  the  world. 

Oi>ese. — I  shall  take  a  note  of  it,  I  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread,  and 
with  juch  bread  aa  this  I  should  neter  wish  for  any  other. 

Another  Obese — But  what  are  vou  doing  there?  You  are  eol- 
lecting  all  the  meat  in  your  soup,  wfthout  touching  that  fiue  Garohna 
rice. 

Myself. — It  is  a  particular  regime  that  I  have  adopted. 

Obese. — It's  a  bad  regime  1  1  am  passionately  fond  of  rice,  as  w»ll 
as  lees,  paste,  and  such  things  ;  nothing  is  more  nourishing,  cheaper, 
or  more  easily  procured. 

A  perfect  OI>ese. — Be  kind  enough  sir,  to  paas  uie  up  those  pots- 
toc«  that  you  have  before  you  At  the  rate  things  are  go'mg,  I  fear 
I  shall  be  lata. 

Myself. — There  they  are  at  your  hand. 

Obese. — But  serve  yourself  first ;  tliere  is  enough  for  us  both, 
and  after  us  the  end  of  the  world. 

Myself. — As  for  me,  I  never  use  potatoes  ;  I  look  upon  them  M 
only  useful  in  time  of  famine;  in  any  other  case  I  think  them  aboa« 
inably  insipid. 

Obese. — This  is  a  eastronomical  heresy  .'  there  \k  nothing  better 
than  potatoes  ;  I  eat  tnem  in  every  form  ;  and  should  they  be  serTed 
up  at  the  second  course,  either  h  la  li/uttnaise,  or  au  $ouffii,  I  here 
protest  that  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  rights. 

A  lady  Obese. — I  should  feel  much  obliged  for  those  Soissoas 
beans  which  I  perceive  at  tbe  end  of  the  tabic. 

Myst'lf — After  having  complied  with  the  request,  and  humming  to 
myself  a  well  known  air — 

Les  Soissoon^iis  sont  heureuz, 
Les  haricots  sont  chez  eux. 

Obese. — Don't  joke  ;  they  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  for  tltst 

country.  Paris  consumes  an  immense  quantity.  1  must  also  c!«iB 
your  indulgence  for  those  small  beans  that  grow  in  marshy  groou'l. 
and  which  are  called  Windtur  beam  ;  when  they  are  young,  tbey  ir« 
a  dish  for  the  gods. 

Myself.  —  My  curse  on  all  beans  ! 

Obese,  with  a  determined  air  1  scorn  your  anathema  ;  *>lt 

not  be  said  that  you  are  a  council  in  yourself,  that  you  wish  to  dictate 
to  every  body  ? 

Myself  to  another  lady  I  havo  to  congratulate  you,  madam,  on 

your  iinpraved  health  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  somewbsi 
stouter  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Obi^e  I  am  probably  indebted  for  that  to  my  new  regime. 

Myself. — How  is  that  ? 

Ofie  e.  For  some  time  I  breakfast  on  good  gravy  soup,  *  b**' 
SuiBcient  for  two  ;  and  such  soup  1  the  spoon  would  stand  in  it. 

Myself  to  another  Madam,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  your  ey«. 

you  will  accept  a  part  of  this  charlotte  I  am  about  to  cut  for  too. 

Obese  Then,  Sir,  my  eyes  do  deceive  you  j  I  have  bc$)re  ffl« 

two  things  which  I  prefer  ;  and  they  are  both  of  the  mssculiw 
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^<)«r  ;  the  one  is  this  cake  of  rice  from  the  gold  coasts ;  the  other 
It  this  enormous  Snrov  biscuit ;  for  jou  must  knonr  that  I  am  passion* 
atelv  fond  of  swet?t  postrj. 

To  another  lad^r — Allow  roe,  Madam,  while  thej  are  discussing 
politics,  the  other  side,  to  serve  jou  to  this  Frangipane  tart  ? 

Obese. — With  the  greatest  pleasure,  there  is  nothing  agrees  with 
me  better  than  pastry.  Wo  have  as  tenant  of  ours  a  pastrj  cook  ; 
sod  between  my  daughter  and  myself,  I  believe  we  expend  the  whole 
of  the  rent,  and  even  more,  on  pastry. 

Mtjelf,  after  looking  at  the  young  tufty. — It  seems  to  agree  with  you 
woaderfully,  your  daughter  is  a  very  fine  looking  person,  well  fed. 

Obese — Well,  sir,  would  you  believe  that  her  companions  some- 
times  tell  her  she  is  too  fat. 

My»elf. — It  is  perhaps  from  motives  of  envy. 

Obese. — That  is  very  possible.  But  I  mean  to  get  her  married, 
tad  the  first  chili]  will  settle  all  that. 

It  is  by  such  conversation  that  I  have  illustrated  a  theory,  the 
(lemcDts  of  which  I  did  not  think  existed  in  the  human  species : 
wbich  is  that  corpulency  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  diet  too  much 
mixed  with  mealy  substances ;  and  thus  I  learned  that  the  same 
•ystem  of  diet  is  always  followed  by  the  same  effect. 

And  so  we  find  that  carnivorous  animals  never  get  fat  ( the  wolf, 
the  jackaJI,  birds  of  pray,  tbe  raven,  Itc,  for  instance) 

Herbiverous  animals  do  not  get  very  fat,  at  lea.st  so  long  as  age 
bw  not  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  repose  ;  and  on  the  contrary  tliBV 
have  been  always  known  to  fatten,  and  io  a  little  time,  when  they  are 
fed  on  potatoes,  corn  and  meal  of  every  description. 

Obesity  is  unknown  amongst  savages,  or  amongst  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  to  support  themselves,  and  who  eat  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. ' 

According  to  the  preceding  observations,  the  truth  of  which 
anj  one  can  verify,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  chief  causes  of 
obfjity. 

The  first  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual.  Almost 
&1I  men  come  into  the  world  wiili  certain  predi.opositions  of 
which  they  bear  the  mark  on  their  countenance.  Out  of  a 
hundred  who  die  of  consumption,  ninety-nine  have  brown  hair, 
tbe  visage  long  and  the  nose  pointed.  Out  of  a  hundred  obeses 
oiQety-nine  have  short  faces,  round  eyes  and  flat  noses. 

It  is  then  true  that  there  are  some  persons  predestined  to  a 
certain  degree  of  obesity,  and  whose  digestive  faculties,  sup- 
posing everything  else  equal,  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  fat. 

This  physical  fact,  of  which  we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  has 
the  effect  of  making  us  take  rather  pleasant  views  of  thugs 
on  cerlaiu  occasions. 

When  we  meet  in  society  a  yonng  girl,  very  uprightly,  rosy- 
checked,  with  a  roguish  nose,  round  f5ijure,  plutni*  fat  bauds 
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and  short  round  li((|p  feet,  every  one  is  delighted  with  Iier,  snj 
coiisi<i»T  her  !i  cliarmi;iR  creature ;  whereas  we,  instructed  by  fi- 
perieiice,  look  upon  her  when  ten  years  ulder,  and  s«c  the 
rav;iir>'s  wliich  oljesity  shall  have  made  on  all  that  is  now  so 
fresh  and  so  much  admired,  and  we  lament  over  afflictio:is  that 
liave  not  yet  come.  This  |)rematnre  compassion  is  a  painful 
fcehnj;,  and  furnishes  a  proof  amongst  a  tliousaijd  otlu-r*,  Ibat 
man  would  be  more  unhappy  if  he  could  see  inlu  futurilv. 

Thost'cond  and  principal  cause  of  obesity  lies  in  the  meal  or 
flour  V.  liich  is  the  principal  element  of  our  ddily  food. 

We  have  already  slated  that  all  animals  fed  on  farinuu! 
substances  are  sure  to  fatten  ;  and  mau  is  subject  to  the  i*tat 
laws. 

Mealy  food  produces  more  expeditiously,  and  with  morccer- 
taiuty,  its  eflucts  w  hen  it  is  mixed  with  sugar ;  ih**  sugar  and  fat 
contain  hydrogen,  a  principle  common  to  both;  and  tbej 
are  both  inflammable  substances.  Being  thus  combined,  it  is 
the  more  active,  inasmucli  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ta^-te,  aud 
thus  sweet  meats  are  seldom  taken  before  the  natural  appetite  i.* 
satisfied,  when  there  remains  but  that  otlu  r  appetite  for  luxuries, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  excite  by  all  that  the  most  retined  art 
and  the  mo.st  enticing  changes  can  produce. 

This  kind  of  food  is  not  less  incrustating  when  it  is  mixed  with 
drink,  as  beer  and  other  beverages  of  the  same  nature.  Tiiose  who 
drink  it  habituallyare  known  to  have  the  largest  bellies,  and  $oui<: 
families  in  Paris  who,  in  1??17,  drank  beer  for  economy,  becau« 
wine  wns  too  dear,  were  rewarded  bv  an  increase  iu  tbeir 
ap])earance  which  they  found  very  inconvenient. 

A  double  cause  of  obesity  results  froui  too  much  indulging 
in  sleep,  and  want  of  exercise. 

The  human  body  giiins  much  during  sleep,  winlc  it  lose* 
bul  liule,  as  thf  muscular  action  is  suspended.  It  would  be 
necessary  then  that  the  surplus  acquired  during  s]v€\>  be  spent 
by  exercise  ;  but  by  the  fact  of  sleeping  loo  much  «c  dcpmc 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  action. 

Another  consequence  islhat,  as  great  sleepers  avoid  even  the 
shadow  of  fatigue,  the  exces^  of  assimilation  is  carried  awav  by 
the  force  of  circulation,  and  becomes  charged,  l»y  a  process,  of 
which  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  ihe  ^eeret,  with  addition*! 
particles  of  hydrogen ;  and  fut  is  formed  to  be  dejWsiled  bjf 
the  same  operation,  in  the  capsules  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  final  cause  of  obesity  consifts  ill  exccs;>  in  eating  aud 
drinking. 
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II  h.is  bfcn  well  reinarkftl  lliat  one  of  the  priviloges  of  the 
linman  jjwcics  is  to  he  uh\v.  lo  eat  w  ithout  h(  iiijj  hungrv,  and 
drink  ffitboiit  being  lhir^ty.  This  is  a  privilrpc  that  (hH-;.  not 
belong  lo  the  brute,  for  it  lus  it?  origin  in  our  indulging  in 
the  plcofurps  of  the  table,  a  id  our  passion  for  prolonging  them. 
Tliii  two- fold  propensity  has  been  found  wherever  man  exist:"; 
«e  knna  that  ^av;lgp^  eat  to  excess,  and  get  brutally  iutoxicalcJ 
whenever  the  opportunity  presi-nfs  itsi  lf. 

take  from  Savarin  the  folio. ving  curious  passages: — 

"W'e  haTe  before  us  jrn  example  which  may  he  known  lo  half  Paris. 

Mr.  Lang  had  one  of  the  most  brillinnt  houses  of  th<f  city  ;  lie  w  .-iS 
pirtiiularly  noted  for  the  splendour  of  his  cntertainmcnt8,  but  I  e 
•  w  as  remarkalile  for  his  bad  stomach  as  he  was  for  his  love  of  the 
['lea<iurrs  of  the  table,  and  he  ate,  what  he  knew  would  not  agree 
*ith  hiin,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Everything  went  on  well  up  to  the  coffee  inclusively  ;  but  snon  his 
itouiacb  rebelled  against  the  labour  imposed  upon  it,  pains  set  in,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  a  sofi«,  w  in-re 
br  remained  till  the  next  day,  to  expiate,  by  long  sufTeringt,  the 
plftsurw  of  a  moment. 

Whiit  is  mo^t  remarkable  is  that  he  never  roformod  ;  dtiringhixlife 
he  wa.1  known  to  submit  to  this  strange  alternative  ;  and  his  ^ulTt•r- 
ii'P  of  the  day  before  had  no  effect  on  the  repast  of  the  next. 

Those  whose  stomachs  are  in  onier  are  effected  by  excels  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  manner  we  have  stated  in  the  |>reoeding  ini>tance. 
£t»ry thing  is  digested  ;  and  what  is  not  necessary  for  the  reuovalion 
of  the  body  becomes  settled  and  i.«  converted  into  fat 

Others  again  suffer  from  constant  indigestion  ;  whatever  they  t.'xke 
does  no  good,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  are  surprised 
tliat  10  many  good  things  do  not  produce  u  belter  effect. 

it  may  be  easily  ^een  that  I  aui  not  exhausting,  or  CDtrTini;  too 
niinutely  into  this  subject :  there  are  many  other  secondary  causes 
•hich  spring  from  our  habits,  the  confused  state  of  our  pa&.<)ions  and 
pleasures,  which  aid  and  stimulate  those  I  have  specified. 

1  leave  all  that  to  uy  successor  whom  I  have  introduced  in  the 
be^riDoing  of  this  chapter,  and  will  confine  myself  to  what  i.s  the  ri^ht 
of  the  fiitt  come  in  all  matters. 

It  is  now  raanv  years  .-ince  intemperance  first  attracted  the  attention 
jservcrs.    I'hilo.>opher»  extolled  temperance,  princes  made  laws 
to  proiDote  it,  religion  censured  all  excesses  in  eating  and  driiikio);, 
but,  aia*  I  people  ate  as  much  us  ever,  and  the  pleasures  uf  tiic  table 
•r*  indulged  in  more  and  m«ire  every  day. 

Iiboold  perhaps  be  more  fortunate  wi  re  I  to  take  another  coursp. 
I  shall  describe  the  phyncul  ihconcemencts  of  Ihe  ttumnch,  stii"  pre- 
servation pe  rhaps  will  be  more  pursuasive  than  the  voice  uf  religion, 
more  eluciuent  than  sermons,  more  powerful  than  laws,  and  1  aiii 
convinced  that  the  fair  sei  will  nut  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
cummon  sense. 
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Jriconvmienceji  of  Obesity. 

Ob«ftitj  has  a  very  disagreeable  effect  on  both  s«zet,  inasmarh 
as  it  impairs  both  strength  and  beauty. 

It  impairs  strength,  because  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  bodt 
to  be  put  in  motion,  it  does  not  increase  the  motive  power;  it  is  »tifi 
more  injurious  in  obstructing  respiration,  which  rvnders  it  impoMiblf 
to  continue,  for  any  time,  any  occupation  which  requires  moscnlsr 
strength. 

Obesity  impairs  beauty  as  it  destroys  that  harrrony  of  proportioa 
primitively  established  ;  because  all  the  parts  do  not  increase  to  thi 
same  extent,  or  in  the  »ame  manner. 

It  is  injurious  tu  it  abo  by  filling  up  those  cavities  which  natnrt 
intended  to  be  empty  :  hence,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  me«t 
faces  which  were  once  interesting,  and  which  obesity  has  rendertd 
almost  insignificant. 

Napoleon  was  not  an  exception  to  this  law.  He  became  very  stoot 
during  his  last  campaigns  ;  from  pale  his  complexion  assumed  a  dull 
juid  heavy  appearance,  and  his  eyes  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  usual 
expression. 

Obesity  produces  a  dislike  for  dancing,  walking, riding,  and  an  an. 
fitness  for  all  kinds  of  occupations  and  amusements  which  requirs 
activity  and  skill. 

It  predisposes  us  also  to  various  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy,  dropsy, 
ulcers  on  the  lags,  and  other  aflfections  difiicult  to  be  cured. 

ExampUs  of  Obtaity. 

Amongst  the  heroes  who  were  remarkable  for  their  site,  I 
only  remember  Martus,  and  John  Sobieski. 

Marius,  who  was  originally  of  smnll  stature,  became  as  broad  as  h« 
was  long ;  and  it  was  perhaps  his  huge  size  that  frightened  the  Cim- 
bri  who  were  sent  to  murder  him. 

As  to  the  King  of  Poland,  his  obesity  was  very  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Having  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turki*ti 
cavalry,  before  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  he  soon  lost  his  breath, 
and  he  would  have  been  certainly  Icilled,  if  some  of  his  aides- de-camps 
bad  not  supported  him,  almost  insen.^ible,  on  his  horse,  while  otben 
generously  suorificed  themselves  to  stop  the  enemy.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  that  worthy  son  of  the  great  Henrv, 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  size.  He  died  at  an  inn  ;  abandoned  bt 
all ;  be  had  strength  enough  to  see  the  lost  of  his  followers  corrt  oif 
the  cushion  on  which  he  was  lying,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  breath  his  lost. 

History  furni!<hcs  numerous  examples  of  monstroua  obesity  |  I 
shall  omit  them  to  speak  only  of  those  that  have  come  under  my  ova 
observation. 

M.  Rameau,  my  school-fellow,  Mavor  of  Chaleur.  in  Borgundy, 
was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed  twenty  stone. 

The  Duke  of  Luynes,  with  whom  1  often  sat  on  the  bench,  becanM 
an  enormous  size,  his  naturally  fine  figure  was  auite  deformed  by  bit 
huge  shape,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  almost 
habitual  somnolency. 
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Bat  the  mo«t  extraordiaarv  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  this  way  is  a 
native  of  New  Tork>  wl)otn  many  Frenclimen,  at  present  livintf  in 
Piris,  may  remember  to  have  «een  m  Broadway,  seated  in  an  immense 
arm  chair,  the  legs  of  whicli  were  strong  enough  to  support  a  church. 
Edvsrds  was  at  least  five  feet  ten,  French  measurement,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  His  fingers  were  like  thow  of  the  Uonian 
emperor  who  wore  his  wife's  necklaces  as  ring^  ;  his  arms  and  thighs 
were  like  tubes,  of  the  sixe  of  an  ordinary  man's  body,  and 
be  bad  feet  like  an  elephant,  which  were  concealed  by  the  size  of  his 
lejp;  his  lower  eye-lids  were  considerably  drawn  down  by  the  weight 
of  fat ;  but  what  made  him  hideons  to  look  at  was  hit  three  chins,  or 
spheroids  which  wore  hanging  un  his  chest  more  than  a  foot  long,  so 
tLAt  bis  figure  presented  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  wreathed 
columa.  In  this  state  Edwards  passed  his  days,  at  tho  window,  in  a 
p-ound  parlour  which  looked  into  the  street,  drinking,  from  time  to  time, 
bis  glas«  of  ale,  of  which  he  had  always  a  large  tankard  before  him. 

Such  an  extraordinary  figure  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of 
tbe  pasters  by,  whom,  if  they  imprudently  delayed  anytime,  Edwards 
«u  sure  to  put  to  flight,  roaring  with  a  sepulchral  voice  ;  *'  what  do 
yuu  stare  at,  like  wild  cats  I  Oo  your  wav,  you  laay  hodv.  Ik'gone, 
you  good  for  nothing  dogs,"  and  such  other  gentle  phrane*. 
Having  often  saluted  him  by  bis  name,  I  frequently  conversed  with 
bin) ;  he  assured  me  that  he  was  not  diasatistied  with  his  condition, 
that  he  was  not  unhappy,  and  that  if  death  would  not  trouble  him 
he  would  be  satisfied  to  live  so  till  the  end  of  the  w  irld. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that,  if  obeiiity  he  not  a  diseaie,  it 
is  at  least  an  iudij>poj>iuoii,  into  which  we  fall,  almost  always,  through 
our  own  fault. 

It  follows  also  that  it  is  a  state  that  all  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
vho  are  not  attacked  by  it,  and  that  when  they  are,  they  should  lose 
no  time  in  curing  themselves  ;  it  iit  for  their  benefit  that  we  are  about 
to  iuveatigate  those  resources  with  which  science,  aided  by  experience 
lias  provided  us. 

iiavarin  tlius  continues  : — 

Prtaervative  a^jainsl,  or  curative  treatment  of  Obesity* 

I  will  begin  this  article  by  a  fact  which  proves  that  it  requires 
much  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to  preserve  ourselves  from,  or 
ly  cure  obesity. 


*  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  undertook  to  write  a  treatise 
f  oScia,  on  obesity.  My  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret  the 
preface ;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  dramatic  form  ;  and  in  it  I  proved  to 

>  doctor  that  fever  wa*  much  less  fatal  than  a  law  suit  ;  tor  by  the 
Utter  the  litigant  is  kept  in  constant  anxiety  and  suspense,  obliged 
to  i«ear  faltely,  and  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  atmoyance  ;  and  after  being 
deprived  of  his  rest,  his  pleasures  and  his  money,  finishes  hy  dung  of 

>  broken  heart :  a  truth  as  ui>eful  to  b«  known  as  any  other. 
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M.  Louis  GrefTulhe,  whom  his  majestj  subge«)UpntlT  horonred 
with  the  title  of  count,  came  to  me  one  morninfr,  and  caiil  he  h»d 
beeii  informed  that  I  was  about  publighinti:  a  work  on  obe»itT;  that 
he  was  in  much  dangpr  of  b«ing  attacked  hj  it,  and  wi^hnl  to  late 
mv  advice. 

•'  Sir,"  ha'id  I  to  him,  not  bt-inisr  a  ph\»irian  I  »m  at  lilM-rtT  to  re- 
fuse vou  :  however  I  am  at  vour  service,  but  un  ime  condition,  which 
is,  that  you  will  pledge  jour  word  of  honor  that  vnu  will  ri|^oroa.«lT 
observe  for  one  month,  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  shall  propoie 
to  you." 

Al.  UrefTiilhe  made  the  r<>quired  promise,  shakinff  me  bv  the  hand, 
and  tlie  next  day  I  delivpred  him  my  fotta,  the  first  article  of  which 
was  to  weigh  himself  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  treatment,  in 
order  to  have  a  mathematical  bjtsis  to  verify  the  result. 

A  month  afterwards  M.  Oreflfulho  came  to  me  and  spoke  nearlj 
as  follows : — 

'*  Sir,  I  have  followed  vour  directions  with  as  much  care  as  if  n? 
life  depended  u{<on  it,  anil  I  have  found  that  my  weight  ditnini^hrd 
by  something  more  than  three  pounds.  Hut  to  arrive  at  thi»  result 
I  have  been  obliged  to  do  *uch  violence  to  my  feelings  ncd  my  hahit*; 
in  a  word  I  have  ^tufferftl  so  much,  that  in  tbanking  you  foryoar 
valuable  advice,  I  renounce  whatever  good  I  might  derive  from  it, 
and  1  resign  my»«lf  for  the  future,  to  whatever  Providence  has  r«- 
served  for  me." 

After  coming  to  this  resolution,  which  I  heard  with  much  paio,  tb« 
event  proved  what  might  be  expected:  M.  GreflTulhe  got  more  and 
more  into  flesh,  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  extreme  tiU'sity, 
and,  when  scarce!^'  forty  years  of  age,  be  died  of  a  6t  of  apo]>lexy  to 
which  he  was  subject. 

Gfntrabia. 

Every  remedy  against  obesity  should  begin  with  those  three 
precepts  of  iibitolute  theory  ;  discretion  in  eating,  moderation  in 
sleep,  and  exfrci!>e  by  walking  and  riding  ;  these  are  the  priacipal 
rcsuurce»  afforded  us  by  science  ;  however  1  have  not  much  codC- 
dence  in  them,  because,  from  my  experience  of  men  and  ihiogs,  1 
ki:(>w  that  no  prescription  which  is  not  carried  out  to  the  letter  can 
have  any  effi-cl. 

For  1st,  It  rc-cjuircs  much  aclf-control  to  stand  up  from  table  be- 
fore our  app^-tite  is  latLified  ;  as  long  as  we  fell  this  want,  whatever 
we  take  irresistably  leads  us  to  take  more  ;  and  in  general  ae  eat  »» 
long  as  we  are  hungry,  in  spite  of  doctor.",  but  perfaap  by  the  tx- 
ampie  of  doctors. 

2nd,  You  could  not  paio  persons  suffering  from  obesity  more,  tban 
to  propose  to  them  to  get  up  early:  they  will  tell  you  their  b«>a)tb 
would  not  permit  it,  that  when  the  ris«  early  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing during  that  day  ;  the  women  will  complain  of  their  cje»  being 
dull  and  heavy  ;  all  arc  salitified  to  stop  up  late  at  nii<ht,  and  reserve 
the  entire  morning  for  sleep  ;  this  it  one  resource  lutt. 
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Srd,  Ridinfr  i«  a  desr  reroed  v.  and  is  not  adapted  to  people  of  all 
circam»tance«,  and  to  ever;  position. 

If  JOB  propose  to  a  handsome  woman  to  take  exercise  on  horsehacU. 
ihe  will  gladlj  consent,  bat  on  three  conditions:  first,  that  ^h«■  ah. ill 
b»Te  a  fine  hor?e,  both  I'erj  and  gentle;  the  second  i«,  that  she  have 
a  new  riding  hahit,  cut  after  the  l<ut  fashion  ;  the  third  is,  that  dhe 
shall  have  a  ifentleman  to  accompanj  her,  agreeable  and  well-looking, 
li  is  vert  difficult  to  procure  all  the«e,  and  therefore  riding  is  out  of 
ihe  question. 

U  alking  give!*  rise  to  manj  more  objections.  It  tires  one  to  death  ; 
it  makes  us  perspire,  and  exposes  us  to  cold  ;  the  du:t  ruins  the 
stocking;  the  stones  get  through  the  thin  shoes,  and  it  is  impossible 
lo  continue.  In  fine,  if,  during  anr  of  those  various  attempts,  they 
rafTer  the  elightrst  head-ache,  or  a  pimple  the  size  of  the  hea  1  of  a 
pin  should  appear  on  the  skin,  thev  put  it  down  to  the  system  ;  it  is 
•handoned  at  once,  and  the  doctor  gets  furious. 

Being  thus  convinced  that  to  reduce  our  size  we  must  eat  with 
moderation,  sleep  little,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  we 
roiut,  however  look  fur  another  way  to  arrive  at  this  result.  There 
i>  an  infallible  method  for  preventing  our  corpulency  growing  to 
vxcess,  or  dimini.'-hing  it  when  it  has  come  to  that  point.  This  method, 
«bich  is  based  on  well  known  principles  of  phvsics  and  chemistry, 
contikti  in  a  dietary  system  adapted  to  the  end  we  wish  to  attain. 

Of  all  medicinal  remedies,  system  is  the  most  effective,  because  it 
it  always  in  operation,  day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking ;  becauto 
the  effect  is  reproduced  every  day,  and  it  ends  in  subduing  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  anti  obesique  regimen  haa  been  suggested  as  the  principal  and 
most  general  cause  of  obesity,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  it  ia 
bj  mealy  substances  that  fat  is  generated,  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the 
brute;  since  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  see  this  effect  produced 
every  day  under  our  eyes,  in  the  trade  of  fat  cattle  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  an  abstinence,  more 
or  lest  rigid  from  all  mealy  food,  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
oar  siie. 

*'  Good  Heaven !"  exclaim  my  readers,  of  both  sexes,  see  what  a 
w»age  this  professor  is  :  he  condemns  in  one  word  everything  we 
lilie,  this  6nc  bread  from  Liuiet's,  those  biscuits  from  Achard's,  tho>o 
mkes  from  .  and  all  those  good  things  which  are  made  with  Hour 
vid  butter  flour  and  sugar,  and  of  flour,  sugar  and  eggs.  He  does  not 
txcept  even  potatoes,  nor  macarones.  Who  would  ever  expect  this  from 
W)  aomteur  who  appeared  in  every  other  respect  so  amiable  ?" 

"What  is  that,"  I  ask,  putting  on  a  very  wry  face,  which  I  assume 
once  a  year.  "  Well  then,  eat  as  long  and  as  much  aa  you  like,  get 
f»t ;  become  ugly,  heavy,  asthmatic,  and  die,  if  you  choose  of  fat : 
df-pend  upon  it,  you  shall  appear  in  my  second  edition.  But,  what 
n^'W  I  This  seems  to  terrify  you,  and  you  pray  to  avert  the  blow  : 
take  courage  ;  1  shall  lay  down  a  rule  for  yuu,  and  prove  that  there 
we  }et  enjoyments  reserved  for  you  on  this  earth  where  we  live  but 
to  eat.  You  like  bread  .  well  then  you  t>ha.]\  cat  rye  bread  ;  it  has 
been  long  since  extolled  by  the  excellent  Cadet  de  Vaux  ;  it  is  less 
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strengthening,  and  certainly  not  to  palatable,  which  makes  it  l«ss 
difficult  not  to  eat  too  much.  For  to  br  sure  of  ourselves,  we  mast 
avoid  temptation  ;  bear  this  well  in  mind,  it  is  worth  remembering." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  soup  :  take  it  then,  a  la  gulienne,  with  green 
vegetables,  such  as  cabba^^ee,  herbs  &o.  but  I  forbid  bread,  pies,  or 
pea  buup. 

"  You  may  partake  of  everything  at  the  first  course,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  rice  and  hot  pastry.  Eat,  but  eat  with  discretion, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  satisfy  a  want  hereafter,  which  will  not  exist 
unless  you  make  it  now. 

"The  second  course  is  about  to  appear,  and  bow  all  yoor  good  reso- 
lutions will  be  put  to  the  ic&t.  Avoid  all  farinous  substances,  under 
whatever  form  they  may  be  presented.  You  have  roost  fowl,  salad 
and  vegetables  of  which  you  can  partake  ;  and  since  ^ou  will  be  served 
to  sweetmeats,  prefer  chocolate  cream,  and  orange  jellies,  &c.  &c. 

"  Now  comes  the  desert.  More  danger  :  but,  if  up  to  this,  yon 
hare  acted  prudently,  you  have  ootbing  to  fear. 

"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ends  of  the  table  (  they  are  always 
provided  with  cakes,  more  or  less  ornamented)  take  neither  bi5euits 
nor  macorons  ;  you  have  all  kind*  of  fruit,  jams,  and  many  other  things 
which  you  will  know  how  to  select,  if  you  follow  my  directions. 

"  After  dinner  I  would  advise  you  to  take  coffee  ood  liqueur  ;  and 
I  would  also  recommend  occasionally  both  tea  and  punch. 

"  For  breakfast,  rye  bread  b^  all  means,  chocolate  rather  than 
coffee.  However,  I  do  not  object  to  coffee  on  milk,  reasonably 
strong  ;  no  eggs,  but  everything  else  as  you  please.  But  breakfast 
can  never  be  too  early.  When  breakfast  is  fate,  dinner  comet  on 
before  it  is  properly  digested,  which  does  not  however  prevent  us 
from  dining  ;  and  this  habit  of  eating  without  an  appetite,  produce* 
marked  obesity,  in  as  much  as  it  is  of  frequent  occurresce. 

Continuation  of  the  regimen. 

Up  to  this  I  have  traced  the  outlines  of  a  system  which  yoa 
should  adopt  when  threatenod  by  obesity  ;  I  will  now  add  a  few  pre- 
cepts as  a  remedy  for  it  when  you  are  attacked. 

Drink  every  summer,  about  thirty  bottles  of  sedlitz-water,  oae 
large  glass  in  the  morning,  two  before  dinner,  and  as  man^'  befor* 
^oing  to  bed.  Use  at  dinner  light  white  wine  such  a.^  those  oi  Anjoo. 
bhun  b«er  as  you  would  the  plague.  Eat  frequently  raddisbes,  sfti- 
chokes,  pepper  and  salt,  asparagus,  celery,  and  cardoons ;  of  u)«st 
you  should  prefer  veal  and  fowl  ;  never  eat  but  the  crust  of  brcsd; 
in  cases  of  doubt  be  guided  by  some  doctor  who  has  adopted  my  sys- 
tem ;  and  whatever  time  you  begin  to  practice  it,  you  shall  brfurt 
long  feel  fresh,  lively,  active  and  in  good  nealth,  in  a  word  6t  for  aoy- 
thing. 

•'Having  thus  placed  you  on  your  road,  it  is  but  ri^ht  to  point 
out  the  dangers  to  which  you  are  exposed,  lest  that  carried  a*»t  by 
too  great  zeal  in  guarding  against  obesity,  you  might  over-hit  tbe 
mark  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

"The  danger  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attontion,  is  the  constant 
use  of  acids,  which  ore  often  recommended  by  ignorant  people,  sod 
which  experience  has  often  proved  to  be  most  pernicious." 
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Dangers  attendiiig  the  tue  of  acids. 

There  ia  a  rerj  dangerous  doctrine  prevalant  amongst  wo- 
men, and  which  every  year  causes  the  death  of  many  young  |m.t3oiis, 
which  ij,  that  acids,  especially  vinegar,  are  a  preservative  again>t 
obeiuty. 

No  doubt,  the  frequent  application  of  acids  makes  us  thin,  but  it 
ii  injurious  to  our  freshness,  health  and  life  itself ;  and  although 
lemonade  is  the  mildest  of  them  all,  there  are  few  stomach*  that  cao 
resist  it  a  long  time. 

Th\»  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  well  known  ;  there  are  few  of 
my  readers  who  could  not  furnish  me  with  examples  in  support  of  it ; 
but  I  will  select  the  following,  as  it  somewhat  relates  to  myself 

In  1770,  1  was  residing  at  Dijon,  studying  a  course  of  law  in  the 
faculty,  a  course  of  chemistry  under  M.  Ouyton  de  Morveau,  then 
Attorney-general,  and  a  course  of  domestic  medicine  under  M. 
Maret,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  lather  of  the  Duke 
de  Bassano. 

I  entertained  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  one  of  the  baod>omest  per- 
sons I  ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  I  say  a  Jelling  of  frUndtkip, 
which  is  strictly  true,  and  at  the  same  time  .surprising,  for  I  was 
then  well  disposed  for  stronger  and  more  endearing  ties. 

This  friend-ship,  which  we  mu«t  take  for  what  it  was,  and  not  for 
what  it  was  likely  to  become,  was  characterised  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance,  by  great  familiarity,  and  we  enjoyed  that  con- 
fidence in  each  other  which  seemed  very  natural  to  us  both  ;  our 
intercourse  and  whisperings  without  end,  did  not  alarm  mamma,  for 
they  had  the  appearance  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  worthy  of  the 
primitive  ages.  Louise  then,  was  very  handsome,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  that  just  proportion  of  classical  fulness  and 
roundness  of  figure,  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on,  and  artists 
glory  in  copying. 

Although  I  was  but  her  friend,  I  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
those  charms  which  she  unconsciously  displayed  ;  and  perhaps  they 
contributed,  without  my  suspecting  it,  to  that  chaste  sentiment  which 
attached  me  to  her.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  one  evening,  after 
looking  at  Louise  with  more  attention  than  usual,  "  my  dear  friend," 
laid  I  to  her,  "yon  are  unwell;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got 
thin."—"  Oh  I  no,"  she  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile,  1  am 
Tery  well,  and  if  I  am  somewhat  thinner  than  usual,  I  can,  in  that 
rwpect,  afford  to  lose  a  little."  "  Lose  !  "  replied  I  earnestly,  "  you 
duo't  want  to  lose  or  gain,  remain  as  you  are,  charmiug  creature," 
*Jid  other  such  phrase*,  as  a  friend  of  twenty  has  always  at  his  com- 
maod. 

From  this  time.  I  looked  upon  the  young  ^irl  with  interest  and 
ii>«asiness,  and  I  soon  observed  her  complexion  become  pale,  her 
cbetki  hollow,  and  her  beauty  gradually  decaving.  Oh  !  how  fragile 
tad  parsing  is  beauty  !  At  last,  I  accompanied  her  to  a  ball,  where 
the  went  as  usual;  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  rest  herself  during 
two  countr) -dances,  and  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity,  1  ex- 
torted from  her  the  confession,  that,  annoyed  by  the  pleasantries  of 
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Some  of  her  friends,  who  M<urtd  her  that  before  two  year*,  »b« 
would  be  as  large  as  St.  Christopher,  and  aided  by  the  adtice  of 
others,  she  contrived  to  become  thin  by  taking,  every  momine,  a 
large  glass  of  vinegar  ;  she  added,  that  up  to  that  moment,  no  per- 
nun  knew  anything  of  what  she  had  been  doing  but  myself. 

I  shuddered  on  hearing  this  confession,  1  felt  the  eitent  of  the 
ilanger.  and  I  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  her  mother  of  it  the  next 
day,  who  was  as  much  alarmed  as  myself,  for  she  idolized  her 
daughter.  No  time  was  let  pass  in  assembhng  her  friends,  and  holdine 
consultations,  and  medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in.  But  all 
to  no  purpose  !  her  health  was  irremediably  undermined,  and  at  t 
moment  when  Iter  friends  were  beginning  to  suspect  the  danger,  all 
hopes  of  her  recovery  were  gone. 

Thus,  for  having  followed  imprudent  ailvice,  after  been  redof*d 
tu  the  frightful  state  that  accompanies  consumption,  the  aniiabtc 
I^ouise  fell  asleep  for  ever,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age. 

She  died  casting  a  painful  luok  on  that  future,  which  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever  ;  antl  the  idea  of  having,  though  unconsciouily,  short- 
ened her  own  life,  hastened  her  dissolution,  and  added  to  the  suffer- 
ings  of  her  last  moments. 

She  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  dying,  for  she  breathed  Ler 
U«t  in  my  arm.*,  at  the  moment  when,  according  to  her  desire.  I 
r.iised  her  up  to  show  her  the  light  of  day  for  the  tost  time. 

About  eight  hours  after  her  death,  her  afflicted  mother  rcquetteil 
me  to  accompany  her  in  a  lost  visit  which  she  wisheil  to  pay  the  re- 
mains of  her  daughter  ;  and  we  observed  with  surprise,  that  her 
nhole  countenance  had  assumed  a  bright  extatic  expression  wliirh 
we  never  remarked  before.  I  was  somewhat  a.^tonished,  and  tb« 
mother  drew  from  it  a  consoling  omen.  But  it  seems  thii  i»  not  a 
rare  occurrauce.  Lavater  alludes  to  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Physio^um?. 

AiUi-Obesupte  Belt. 

Every  Anti- Ohetiqve  regimen  ought  to  be  »ccomp.\nied  by 
a  precaution  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  with  which  I  should  hsve 
commenced  :  it  consists  in  wearing,  both  night  and  day,  a  Wit  to 
support  the  abdomen,  tightened  moderately. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  it  we  should  bear  in  romd 
that  the  vertebral  column  which  forms  one  of  the  coats  of  the  intes' 
tinal  thigh,  is  firm  and  inflexible  ;  w  hence  it  results,  that  all  excess 
of  weight  that  the  intestines  acquire,  when  they  are  turned  frota  the 
vertical  line  by  the  pr«isence  of  too  much  flesh,  rests  u(>on  the  diffe- 
rent coatings  w  hich  compose  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  Utter, 
from  their  facility  of  distending  themselves  indefinitely,'  might  a-^t 
have  elasticity  enough  to  fall  buck  into  their  usual  positioo,  •  ben 
tlie  strain  is  removed,  if  they  were  not  a.ssisted  by  mechanical  aid. 
which,  resting  on  the  dorsal  column  itself,  opposes  it  and  e»tabii»hfs 

•  Mirabeau  said,  when  speaking  of  an  excessively  large  man, 
"  that  God  only  created  him  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  Luman 
•kin  could  be  distended  without  breaking." 
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th«  equilibrium.  Thu»,  the  belt  bat  the  double  effect  of  preventinK 
the  abdoiDeo  from  yielding  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  intestinet,  and 
^ring  it  th«  strength  necessary  to  contract  itself  when  the  pressure 
li  diminished.  The  belt  should  never  be  discontinued  ;  otherwise 
the  ^'ood  produced  during  the  day  will  be  counteracted  bv  leaving  it 
a^de  at  night ;  it  is  not  very  inconvenient,  and  we  soon  become  ac- 
cu»tonifd  to  it. 

The  belt,  which  is  also  useful,  as  it  seems  a^s  a  monitor  to  warn  us 
whra  we  have  eaten  sufficient,  ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  ; 
its  preMure  should  be  moderate,  and  always  the  same  :  that  is  it 
should  be  so  made  as  to  contract  in  proportion  as  the  pres»ure  is 
removed. 

We  need  not  wear  it  all  our  lives  ;  we  may  leave  it  aside  without 
inconv<?nience  when  we  have  gained  the  object  in  view,  and  that  we 
have  remained  stationary  for  some  weeks,  provided  we  observe  a 
certain  and  proper  system  of  diet.  It  is  now  six  years  since  1  wore 
one. 

CascariUa. 

There  is  a  iubstanc«  which  I  believe  useful  as  a  remedy 
igiinst  obesity ;  many  observations  have  strengthened  me  in  this 
belief ;  however  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  one  doubting  it,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  doctors  to  it. 

This  substance  is  cascarilla. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  my  acquaintances  suffered  from  long  and  unre- 
mitting fever  ;  some  of  them  were  cured  by  old  women's  remedies, 
that  is  by  powders  &c.  ;  others  by  the  continued  use  of  ca.'icarilU, 
which  always  [>roduced  its  effect. 

All  those  of  the  (?rst  class,  who  were  victims  to  obesity,  became  as 
Urjrc  as  usual  wh«-n  recovered  from  the  fever,  while  the  others  lost 
sil  their  superfluous  desh ;  which  ju.stilies  ine  in  thinking,  that  the 
Uit  <-fiVct  was  produced  by  the  application  of  cascarilla,  for  there 
va»  Do  difference  between  them  but  the  mode  of  treatment. 

Rational  theory  is  not  nppua«:d  to  this  result ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
cascarilla  may  very  probably  so  uroriiote  the  circulation  as  to  rouse 
and  disperse  those  gaps  destined  for  the  generation  of  fat  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  there  is  in  cascarilla  a  portion  of 
bark  which  may  fill  up  those  capsules,  or  cups,  intended  in  ordinary 
cues,  for  the  reception  of  the  oily  congestions.  It  is  even  probable 
thst  thoK'  two  cau^es  conspire  and  assist  each  other. 

It  follows  from  theie  data,  which  atiy  one  may  verify,  that  I  think 
Bttelf  safe  in  recommending  the  use  of  cascarilla  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  disencumber  themselves  of  superfluous  flesh.  Thud,  dummodd 
tn^iurvU  in  umni  medicatuiuis  gentre  ductissiini  facultutis  profetsares, 
I  think  that  after  the  first  month  of  a  proper  system,  whoever  wishes 
tobocotue  thin  will  do  well  to  take,  during  one  month,  every  second 
<la»,  at  iieven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  breakfast,  a 
tumbler  of  white  wine  without  water,  into  which  is  diluted  a  table* 
spoon  full  of  good  rod  cascarilla.  and  that  good  will  result  from  it. 
i^ach  arc  the  remedies  which  I  recommend  for  an  inconvenience  as 
^disagreeable  as  it  is  general.    1  have  adapted  them  to  our  human 
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wcakoeu,  modified  by  the  ataU  of  locietj  in  which  wc  Uvt. 
And  in  this,  I  &in  supported  bj  thii  experimental  truthi  which  ii, 
that  the  more  rigoroua  a  regimen  b<^  the  les*  effect  it  will  have,  becaoM 
it  is  badly  carried  nut,  or  not  carried  out  at  alL 

Great  efforts  are  rery  uncommon,  and  if  we  wiah  to  bars  omr 
directions  attended  to,  we  must  propose  nothing  to  man  which  hs 
will  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish ;  and  when  in  our  power  the  remedy 
•hoald  be  aa  agreeable  one. 

Leanness  is  lhat  state  of  the  indiridaal  whose  muscular  flefh, 
not  being  swelled  fat,  exposes  the  form  and  angles  of  the 
frame. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  leanness ;  the  first  is  that  which, 
being  caused  bv  the  natural  disposition  of  the  bodj,  is  accom- 
panied by  health,  and  the  perfect  action  of  the  organic  fonctioiu. 
The  second  is  that  which  is  caused  by  the  weakness  of  certaii 
organs,  or  tlie  defective  action  of  others,  and  gives  us  a  miser- 
able  and  wretched  appearance.  We  have  known  a  joang 
woman  of  middle  size  who  weighed  only  sixty-6ve  pounds. 

Man  docs  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  leanness ;  it 
does  not  render  him  less  vigorous ;  on  the  contrary,  it  inaku 
him  much  more  active.  The  father  of  the  young  woman  just 
mentioned,  although  as  thin  as  herself,  had  sufficient  strength 
to  take  a  heavy  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  throw  it  behind  bis 
back,  passing  it  over  his  head. 

But  it  is  a  terrible  affliction  for  woman,  who  values  ber 
beauty  more  than  her  life,  and  beauty  consists  principalis  ia 
roundness  of  form  and  the  graceful  curve  of  the  feature*.  The 
most  exquisite  toilet,  the  most  fashionable  dressmaker,  cannot 
bide  certain  defects,  or  dissemble  certain  angles ;  and  it  is  often 
said  of  a  thin  woman,  however  beautiful  she  may  appear,  ttut 
every  pin  she  takes  from  her  dress  lessens  her  charms. 

For  excessively  thin  women  there  seems  to  be  no  rcinedt, 
or  at  least  the  cure  should  be  taken  in  hands  by  the  faculty; 
otherwise  the  process  may  be  so  long  that  the  recovery  will  be 
too  late. 

But  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  htun 
those  women  who  are  born  thin  than  it  is  to  fatten  chickeDi; 
and  if  more  time  is  necessary,  it  is  because  women  have  com- 
paratively a  much  smaller  stomach,  and  cannot  be  got  to 
submit  to  a  rigorous  regimen,  which  must  be  paDctuallj 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals. 

Nature,  so  varied  in  her  works,  has  her  moulds  for  Icannesi 
as  well  as  for  obesity. 
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Those  perH)ns  destined  to  be  thin  are  shaped  in  a  lon^ 

mould.  They  have  small,  bony  hands  and  feet,  thin  legs,  the 
back  and  sides  emaciated,  the  ribs  protruding,  an  aquiline  nose, 
almond  shaped  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  the  chin  pointed,  and 
dark  hair. 

Sacii  is  the  general  appearance ;  some  parts  of  the  body 
mar  be  an  exception,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

Sometimes  we  see  very  thin  persons  with  very  good  appetites. 
All  those  whom  wc  have  been  able  to  question  on  the  subject 
have  admitted  that  they  digest  badly,  nnd  that  this  is  why  they 
alwxjs  remain  in  the  same  state. 

Tery  thin  persons  are  of  any  colour  or  form  ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  having  nothing  striking  either  in  their  fcaturea 
or  their  manners;  their  eyea  are  dead,  the  lips  pale,  and  their 
vhole  appearance  indicates  weakness  and  a  want  of  energy, 
something  even  bordering  on  suffenng.  In  fine,  it  might  be 
laid  of  them,  that  they  seem  to  be  but  half  finished,  but  half 
alive. 

Savarin  tells  as  that — 

"Every  thin  woman  wishes  to  get  fatter:  it  is  a  wish  I  heard 
expressed  a  thousand  times  ;  it  is  therefore  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  this  all-powerful  sex,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  substitute 
rest  forms  for  those  attractions  of  silk  and  calico,  which  we  see  dis- 
played in  such  profusion  in  our  fashionable  shops,  to  the  great 
srindal  of  austere  critics,  who  pass  them  by  with  a  surly  counte- 
nance, and  avoid  those  shadows  of  pride  and  ambition,  with  as 
much  care  a'*  if  the  reality  were  before  them. 

The  whole  secret  of  acquiring  a  plumpness  of  figure,  consists  in  a 
proper  system  of  diet ;   we  need  onlpr  eat,  and  choose  our  food. 

With  this  regimen  doctors'  prescriptions  with  regard  to  repose  and 
sleep  may  be  disregarded,  and  we  are  equally  sure  of  gaining  the 
object  in  view.  For  if  you  do  not  take  exercise,  you  will  be  disposed 
to  get  fat ;  if  you  take  exercise,  it  will  equally  dispose  you  to  get  fat, 
for  then  you  will  eat  more,  and  when  the  appetite  is  judiciously  satis> 
Sed,  not  only  is  our  strength  restored,  but  we  acquire  new  strength 
when  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  it. 

^(  yoa  sleep  much,  sleep  makes  you  fat ;  if  you  sleep  but  little, 
your  digeation  will  be  quicker,  and  you  will  therefore,  eat  more. 

For  those,  then,  who  are  anxious  to  acqnire  a  plump,  round  figure, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  system  of  diet  they  ought  to 
^opt ;  and  this  cannot  be  a  difficult  task,  after  the  principles  we 
lia»e  already  laid  down. 

To  lolve  this  problem,  then  wo  bhould  introduce  nothing  into  the 
•tomacb,  which  it  will  not  bear  without  fatigue,  nor  to  the  assimi- 
Istinff  orguif^  any  substance  which  cannot  be  converted  into  fat. 

I  ■oall  then  endeavour  to  trace  what  would  be  the  dally  food  of  a 
*7lpl>,  sapposing  that  she  fancied  to  become  one  of  us  mortal*. 
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General  Rule — To  eat  a  good  deal  of  verv  fre&b  bread,  taking 
care  to  u»e  the  soft  part. 

To  take  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  niurnint;,  iu  bed  if  necesurT,  t 
bowl  of  »oup  with  bread,  or  pale$,  not  too  much,  that  it  be  soon  di- 
gested, or  if  preferred,  a  cup  of  good  chocolate. 

To  breakfast  at  eleven  o'clock  on  etrgs,  pates,  or  chops,  but  egiri 
are  indispenuhle  ;  a  cup  of  coffee  would  be  no  harm. 

The  dinner-hour  may  be  regulated,  so  that  the  breakfast  inaj  b« 
digested  before  going  to  table:  for  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  it  ii 
very  injurious,  or  at  least  does  no  good,  to  take  a  meal  before  th« 
preceding  one  is  digested. 

After  breakfast,  a  little  exercise  should  be  t^ken  by  men,  if  th« 
nature  of  their  occupation  permit  it,  fur  busines:i  al>ove  all ;  the 
ladies  should  go  to  the  Buis  dc  Boulogne,  the  Tuilerie»,  to  tbeir 
dress-makers',  their  milliners',  to  the  fashionable  ^hops,  and  to  riiit 
their  friends,  to  talk  about  all  they  may  have  seen.  I  hold  it  at  cer- 
tain, that  such  conversation  and  meeiings  are  highly  calcolated  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  from  the  pleasure  they  afford. 

F»r  dinner,  soup,  meat,  and  fish,  at  diseretion,  together  with  rice, 
macarones,  sweet  pastry,  creams  and  charlottes,  &c. 

At  dessert,  Savoy  biscuits,  cakes,  and  other  mixtures  of  meal; 
food,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

This  regimen,  though  apparently  limited,  is  susceptible  of  msi 
variety  ; — it  admits  of  the  entire  animal  kiiig<loin,  and  care  shoolJ  h* 
taken  to  vary  the  nature,  preparation  and  seasoning  of  the  dishes  to 
be  used,  and  to  render  them  palatable  b4  every  means  in  our  power, 
in  onler  to  prevent  that  dislike,  whith  is  alwavs  an  irresistible  bu- 
rier  to  cur  deriving  any  ultimate  ben»-fit  from  our  food. 

Beer  should  be  preferreil  for  drink  ;  if  not,  Bordeaux,  or  otlier 
wines  from  the  South  of  France. 

Acids  should  be  avoi<ied.  except  salad,  which  U  always  refresbio^. 

Fruit  might  be  sweetened,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  it ;  batbi 
should  not  be  taken  too  cold,  anti  we  should  breathe  frum  time  to 
time  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  we  should  also  eat  grapes  when  ia 
season ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  ourselves  by  dancing. 

We  should  generally  go  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never  later 
than  one  in  the  morning,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

By  adhering  to  this  system  with  exactness  and  persereraiKe,  •« 
shall  soon  recover  our  natural  strength  ;  health  and  beaatj 
will  be  improved,  luxury  will  be  promoted  by  both,  and  the  sounds 
of  praise  and  gratitude  shall  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  professor. 

chetp,  calves,  oxtn,  ft-wl,  carp,  crabs  and  ov^ter^,  are  fattened; 
whence  I  draw  the  following  maxim  : — Everything  that  eatt  cm  b< 
fattened,  provided  itt  fuod  he  well  and  properly  leUcUd  " 

But  perhaps  the  itnpatieut  reader  will  a.«k  hovr  should  » 
repa:>t  be  prepared  ao  as  to  comprise,  in  a  supreme  degree,  »il 
that  coiistitulcs  the  pleasures  of  the  table  fur  Fat  cr  Lean .' 

"  I  shall  answer  this  question — collect  yourself,  then,  reader,  sad 
pay  attention  :  it  is  Uoiterea  herself,  the  fairest  of  the  Muses,  tlkst 
inspires  me  ;  I  shall  be  more  intelligible  than  an  oracle,  and  mr  mai- 
ims  shall  go  down  to  future  generations. 
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Let  the  number  of  ^ueits  not  exceed  twelve,  so  that  the  converaa- 
tion  he  general  and  unintf  rruptefl ;  let  them  be  su  selected,  that 
th«v  be  of  different  pruf^^siuns,  of  the  same  taste,  and  on  such  terms 
of  intimacy  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  tu  have  recourse  tu  that 
odious  formality  of  introduction.  "  _ 

The  dining  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  the  table-cloth  and 
napkins  unexceptionable,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer. 

Let  the  men  be  naturally  witt/,  without  afTcctation,  and  the  women 
amiable  without  being  coquettes.* 

The  dishes  should  be  exquisite,  but  not  too  numerous,  the  wines 
of  the  best  quality  each  in  its  own  degree. 

The  order  in  wnich  tlie  former  should  be  terved  is  from  the  sub- 
stantial to  the  light  and  delicate  ;  and  for  the  latter,  to  begin  with 
the  strong  wines,  and  end  with  the  sweetest  :ind  most  perfumed. 

The  dinner  being  the  la.«t  act  of  the  day,  should  not  be  hurried, 
tod  the  guests  should  consider  themselves  as  travellers  who  are  to 
trrire  together  at  the  same  destination. 

Tbe  ruooi  intended  for  the  guests  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
of  a  game  of  cards  for  those  who  cannot  dispense  with  it,  and  leave 
room  suHi.'ient  for  such  as  wish  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  guests  should  be  induced  to  remain  by  the  pleasure  of  each 
other's  society,  and  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  evening  will  not  pass 
without  other  enjoyments. 

The  tea  should  not  be  too  strong,  and  the  toast  properly  buttered, 
and  lite  pimch  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

The  guests  t^houlil  not  retire  before  eleven  o'clock,  but  all  should 
be  in  hed  before  twelve. 

If  anv  one  has  partaken  of  a  repast  uniting  all  those  conditions, 
he  uiay  boa.«t  of  having  assisted  at  his  own  dt-ificatiun  ;  and  the  iiiori^ 
of  those  conditions  that  have  been  omitted, or  neglected,  the  less  will 
be  the  pleasure. 

I  have  Kaid  that  the  pleasure  uf  the  table  mi(;ht  bo  considerably 
prolonged,  and  I  am  about  to  prove  it  by  giving  a  true  and  circum- 
•taotial  account  of  the  longest  repast  I  have  ever  awist'*d  at  ;  I  intend 
it  as  a  ban  bon  for  the  readur  to  recompense  him  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  this  work.    Here  it  is. 

There  resided  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  a  family  of  my  relations,  con- 
nsting  of  a  doctor,  aged  seventy,  a  captain  seventy  six,  and  their 
sister  Jeannette  seventy- four.  1  frequently  visitvd  them,  and  was 
»lwiv»  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  By-the-by,"  sud  Doctor  Dubois,  to  me  one  day,  standing  on  his  toes 
to  tsp  me  on  the  shoulder,  "you  are  a  long  time  talking  about  \our 
famoos  fondue  (eggs  beaten  up  with  cheese).  "  you  are  continually 
Win^Dg  water  from  our  teeth  with  it,  and  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end 
tothisw  We  shall  go  some  day  and  breakfast  with  you,  the  captain  and 
nijself,  and  we  shall  see  what  it  is  made  of."  (It  was  I  think  in  1801, 
ihit  he  made  this  attack  on  me,)  "  With  the  greatest  ple.isure,"  re- 


*  I  un  writing  in  Parit  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  the  Palaia  Royal 
ud  the  Chau»s6e  d'A  ntin. 
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pKod  I,  "  and  you  shall  hnve  it  in  its  prime,  fur  I  shall  prepare  it  mj- 
self.  I  am  quite  delig'hted  at  your  propoMl,  to,  to-morrov  at  trti 
o'clork,  military  hour.*" 

At  the  hour  appointed  I  saw  my  two  guMts  arrire,  well  shaved, 
and  their  hair  well  powdered,  combed  and  brushed ;  two  little  old 
men  still  fre^^h  and  healthy. 

They  smiled  with  pleasure  when  they  saw  the  table  laid,  the  whits 
cloth,  and  the  three  rovers,  at  each  place  two  dozen  of  oysters  «itb 
a  bright  and  golden  lemon. 

At  «>ach  end  of  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  wine  carefully  polished, 
which  appeared  from  the  cork  to  be  very  old. 

Alas  I  1  have  seen  t hone  oyster  breakfasts  disappear  from  atnonest 
us,  which  were  formerly  so  common  and  so  gay,  when  they  wire 
eaten  by  the  thousand  ;  the  oysters  disappeared  with  the  abbet,  who 
ate  ihem  by  the  gross,  and  the  knights  who  were  never  dune  with 
thero  ;  I  regret  them,  but  as  a  philosopher.  If  time  brings  such 
changes  in  governments,  what  influence  has  it  not  on  our  siapl* 
customs. 

After  the  oysters,  which  were  considered  very  good,  skewered 
kidneys,  a  dish  of  rich  liver  with  truffles,  were  served  up,  and  ihsa 
came  the  /nndue. 

The  ingredients  of  this  dish  were  collected  in  a  saucepan,  sod 
placed  on  the  table,  with  a  contrivance  for  cooking,  heated  by  spirits 
of  wine  ;  I  imnu  diately  set  to  work,  and  my  two  cousins  never  lost 
•ight  of  my  movements.  They  were  delighted  with  this  prepantioii, 
and  begged  of  me  to  give  them  the  receipt,  which  I  did  while  reU- 
ting  two  anecdotes  which  the  reader  will  rtnd  elsewhere. 

Then  came  the  fruits  in  .-.eason,  with  sweetmeats,  and  a  cupof  r«*I 
Moko — i  la  duhellotf — a  method  which  was  then  beginning  to  ht 
generally  adopted,  and  then  two  sorts  of  Hquours,  one,  spirituooi. 
for  deterging,  the  other,  of  an  oily  nature,  for  soothing. 

Breakfast  ov  er,  I  proposed  to  my  guests  to  take  a  little  exercisf, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  take  a  turn  round  my  apartment,  which, 
thouph  far  from  elegant,  is  large  and  comforliible,  and  wluch  «s.« 
the  more  plenHing  to  my  friends,  as  the  ceiling  and  gilding  were  o) 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

1  showed  them  the  original  cast  of  the  bust  of  my  handsome  couaii. 
Madam  lleiamier,  by  Clinord,  and  her  portrait  in  miniaturt 
Augustin,  which  no  pleased  them  that  the  doctor,  with  bis  thick  lip*, 
kissed  the  portrait,  and  the  Captain  took  a  liberty  with  the  bust 
w  hich  1  rebuked  him  ;  for  if  all  the  admirers  of  the  original  didsj 
much,  this  bosom  so  volutuonsly  formed,  would  soon  be  in  ihe  %»M* 
state  as  the  too  of  St.  I'oter  in  Home,  which  haa  been  considenklj 
shortened  by  the  pilgriuis'  embraces. 

I  afterwards  showed  them  some  oasts  in  plaster  of  the  best  aociest 
sculptors,  some  paintings  of  merit,  foesils,  and  musical  iostromcati, 
and  several  beautiful  editions  of  both  French  and  foreign  work*. 


•  Whenever  an  appointment  Is  thus  made,  the  rep.ost  'hoaM 
oerved  up  as  the  clock  strikes,  and  those  who  are  absent  tliouhi 
treated  as  deserters. 
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Tn  this  scientific  jotirnev  they  did  nnt  forget  my  kitchen.  I  showf  d 
lb«fn  tlie  economical  pot  for  boiling  meat,  my  roasting  gholl,  the  spit 
turned  by  clock-irork,  and  my  evaporating  machine.  They  examined 
■11  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  were  the  more  surpri'^od  as 
they  thenuelves  had  everything  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
rejfency. 

It  was  just  two  o'clock  as  we  entered  the  drawini?  room.  "  This 
b  too  bad,"  said  the  doctor,  *•  there  it  is  two  o'clock,  the  hour  sister 
Jeanuette  expects  us  to  dinner  t  we  mast  be  ofT  immediatelv.  It  is 
Dot  because  i  am  very  anxious  for  my  dinner,  but  I  must  fiavc  my 
bowl  of  soup  ;  it  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,  and  when  T  pass  the  ilay 
without  takine  it,  I  exclaim  with  Titus,  •  diem  perdidi?  "  "  My  dear 
doctor,"  said  I,  "  why  go  so  far  for  what  ton  have  at  your  hand  ? 
I  shall  send  word  to  my  cousin  that  you  will  stop  w  ith  mo,  and  that 
ou  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  your  dinner  with  me,  for  which 

mutt  claim  your  indulgence,  because  it  will  not  have  all  the  merit 
of  an  imfjromptu,  as  it  mu!>t  be  dressed  in  a  hurry." 

On  thi»  subject  the  two  brothers  deliberated  with  their  eyes,  and 
then  formally  consented.  Then  I  tent  word  to  the  faubourcr  Saint 
Germain,  and  gave  directions  to  the  cook  ;  who,  in  rea.'jonahle  time, 
Mrtly  out  of  his  own  resources,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  neigh- 
Douring  r<:'«taurateurs,  served  us  up  a  very  comfortable  and  tempting 
little  dinner. 

I  was  highly  amused  and  gratified  at  seeing  the  coolness  and  assu- 
rance with  which  my  two  friends  sat  down  to  table,  unfolded  their 
napkin*  and  prepared  for  work. 

They  experienced  two  surprises  which  I  myself  did  not  think  of 
•t  the  moment ;  for  I  treated  them  to  Parmesan,  (cheese  from  Paruia), 
•Ker  which  I  made  them  take  a  glass  of  pure  Madeira.  These 
»ere  two  novelti>»  then  lately  introduced  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
the  first  of  our  statesmen,  to  whom  wo  arc  indebted  for  so  man^-  bvn 
noli,  delicate  and  profound,  on  whom  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  always  concentrated  with  marked  interest,  whether  in  power 
or  obsearitv. 

The  dinner  pasted  off  very  well,  both  as  regarded  the  substantial 
dishes  and  their  neceuaries  j  and  my  friends  were  u  amiable  as  they 
were  gay. 

After  dinner  I  proposeil  a  game  of  piquet  which  wa.s  objected  to; 
they  preferred  the  far  nimte  of  the  Italians,  said  the  captain  ;  and  we 
then  formed  a  little  circle  round  the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  the  far  nienle  afforded  us,  I  con- 
sidered that  nothing  adas  more  charms  to  conversation  then  some 
*ort  of  occupation,  when  it  does  not  absorb  the  attention  too  much,  so 
I  proposed  tea. 

Tea  was  then  a  novelty  to  the  French  of  the  old  school ;  however 
It  was  accepted.  1  made  it  in  their  presence,  of  which  they  took  a 
few  cnps  with  the  more  pleasure  as  they  never  looked  upon  it  but  as 
»  physic. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  one  act  of  civility  begets 
another,  and  when  once  we  have  complied  with  a  request,  we  lose 
the  power  of  refusing.  Thus  it  was  almost  with  an  air  of  authority, 
that  I  proposed  to  finish  with  a  bowl  of  punch. 
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"  'Rut  you  will  be  the  the  death  of  us,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  will 
make  u<t  ti^isy,"  said  the  captain,  to  which  I  only  replied  by  loudly 
caliinfT  Cop  lemons,  sugar  and  rum. 

I  made  the  punch  then,  and  while  T  was  so  engaged,  the  toa«t  was 
prepared,  very  thin,  delicately  buttered  and  salted  to  perfection. 

Here  they  protested,  saving  they  had  eaten  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  they  could  not  touch  it ;  out  as  I  well  knew  how  tempting  thl> 
simple  prrjiaration  is,  I  replied,  that  I  only  wished  there  would  be 
enough  of  it. 

Shortly  after  as  the  captain  had  taken  the  last  cut,  I  surprised  him 
looking  if  there  remained  any  more,  or  if  more  was  being  prepared, 
which  I  directed  to  l>e  done  immediately. 

However  the  time  passed  quickly,  and  it  was  just  eight  o'clock  b; 
my  time  piece,  "Let  us  ^o,"  said  my  guests,  "  we  must  have  a 
little  salad  with  our  good  sister,  whom  we  hare  not  seen  the  entir* 
day," 

I  made  no  objection  to  this  proposition  ;  faithful  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality  towards  the  two  amiable  old  men,  I  accompanied  them  to 
their  carriage,  and  saw  them  depart. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  feel  a  few  momenta  ru*) 
during  this  long  sitting. 

I  reply  in  the  negative  ;  the  attention  of  my  guests  was  constantly 
kept  up  by  the  perfection  of  the  /undue,  by  the  voyage  round  my 
apartment,  by  some  novelties  in  the  dinner,  by  the  tea,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  punch,  of  which  they  had  never  taken  before. 

I3e^i<les,  the  doctor  was  familiar  with  the  genealogy  and  anecdote* 
of  all  I'aris  ;  the  captain  had  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  in  Italy,  citbrt- 
in  the  army,  or  as  amliasriador  at  the  court  of  I'arma  ;  I  myself 
had  travelled  much,  we  conversed  without  pretensions,  and  listened  to 
each  other  with  pleasure  ;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  time  pau 
agreeably  and  rapidly. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  the  doctor,  in  mhlch  ht 
stated  th.it  the  little  revelling  of  the  night  before  did  them  no  barm; 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  they  got  up,  fresh, 
cheerful,  and  ready  for  another. 

If  we  have  interested  the  reader  sufficiently  to  send  him  to 
tbe  pages  of  the  Physiologic  du  Gout  to  study  for  himself,  he 
will  there  find  ample  repayment  in  wit,  and  learning  ;  in  sound 
sense  and  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  thing;}. 
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Fairy  TaUi,  Now  First  Collected:  To  which  are  prefixed  Two 
Liitertatiotis  on  Piymiesand  Fairies,  liy  Joseph  Ritsou. 
London :  Payne  and  Foss. 

"This  Good  People:"  so,  reader,  we  call  tbe  Fairies  in 
Ireland.  Our  country  lias  been  famous  for  them  ;  we  have 
bad  them  of  all  kinds,  from  the  Merrowa  and  Fir-Darrigs  and 
Claricaunes  to  the  little  rogues  who,  as  Sam  Lover  sings, 
dwell  in  laughing  eyes.* 

The  decline  of  the  Good  People  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
vhen  the  National  scboolmastera  came  in.  Now  their  gentle 
sway  is  past  for  ever,  and  we  may  say  with  Dryden — 

"  now  the  swain 
Returning  late,  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  never  \\o\ie  to  see  the  nightly  train. 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  drcss'd. 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 
She  sigiis,  for  ah  !  and  shakes  her  shoes  in  vain. 
No  silver  jjenny  to  reward  her  paiu." 

But  what  a  grand  life  they  had  ;  how  [loets  sung  of  them, 
bow  children  loved  them,  how  painters  idolized  them,  how 
learned  men  of  undoubted  genius  have  written  their  history, 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  q-iaint 
old  Richard  Corbet,  wrote  The  Fairy'a  Farewell. 

We  have,  ourselves,  always  loved  the  fairies,  and  what  we 
know  of  them  we  now  propose  to  tell  our  readers. 

•  Huw  wtU  Lover  sings  this  the  reader  shall  judge: — 

A>  Cupid  one  day 

Uidc  uid  Kck  went  to  play, 
He  knew  whirc  to  hide  biimrir,  tly  tod  tecar*  ; 

So,  away  the  mgoe  daabe* 
.  To  hide  mid  the  luslivt 

That  fringe  the  liriuhf  cvM  of  rwect  Kitty  Mtclur«. 

Slie  tlkOttclit  'twM  a  fly 

That  Rot  Into  her  eye. 
So  the  wink'd— for  the  tickling  ibe  could  not  «ndur« ; 

But  lore  wniilfl  not  fly 

At  her  wInkInK  »o  >ly. 
ABd  itill  lurk*  lu  the  eye  of  (we«t  Kitly  Xadorc 
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Tlie  terra  "fairy  tnytliology"  adapted  by  Mr  Kfiglitley  we 
take  to  signify  the  popular  mythology  of  »lie  Teutonic  milinn?; 
and  we  in  Knglunil  give  it  this  title,  btcause  in  our  lanu'uage 
the  name  fairies  has  become  the  common  apiH-llation  of  the 
clvca  of  the  popular  creed.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr. 
KeightUy  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  bwik,  or  that 
its  title  is  a  misnomer,  when  he  makes  an  exhibition  of  his  learn- 
ing in  running  vild  among  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  about 
whose  superstitions  we  are,  if  necessary,  prepared  to  shew  that 
he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  shreds  and  patches  to  be  picked 
out  of  a  grammar  or  a  dictionary.  We  could  aUo  very  well 
do  without  the fnirv  mytiiologiej  of  Greece  and  Italy;  but  we 
have  an  especial  objection  to  cither  a  fairy  mythology  of  the 
Jews  or  a  fairy  mythology  of  the  Hottentots.  It  may  be 
granted  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  ore  both  braDcbe*  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  stock,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  if  wc  could  trace  their  popular  supcr- 
etitions  far  enough  back,  that  we  should  find  in  them  au  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  Teutons  in  ihe  west.  Bat  as  wc  are  no 
believers  in  the  transmission  of  these  sopcrstitions  from  one 
people  to  another,  and  as  the  particular  causes  which  have  so 
long  been  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern 
nations,  are  so  very  different  from  those  which  have  operatfd 
upon  our  own,  we  imagine  that  to  attempt  a  comparison,  with- 
out more  knowledge  of  each  than  wc  at  present  bare,  would 
be  but  a  vain  and  useless  labour.  We  need  rather  Mich  books 
as  the  Germans,  and  Danes,  and  Swedes  have  written  for  the 
))opuIar  mythology  of  their  countries, — such  books  as  Crofton 
Croker  has  writteu  for  Ireland — the  only  one  that  has  yet  ren- 
dered justice  to  the  superstitious  of  the  peasantry  of  any  part 
of  our  islands.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  gathered  :  not  enough 
lias  been  accomplished  towards  collecting  the  fiury  legends 
of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  aud  aa  for  England^  where  there  is 
etill  room  for  a  good  harvest,  there  has  been  done  —  notliing! 
But  it  is  easier  and  more  tlattering  to  oar  vanity  to  inreul 
schemes,  than  to  gather  together  materials  which  may  establish 
truth. 

Mr.  keightley  tells  us  at  some  length  how,  after  a  long  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of 
the  tales  and  stories  which  have  during  ages  floated  about  in 
every  country,  some  aie,  as  it  were,  "  geological  formations; 
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having  grown  up  with  the  people  thcirmelves,  some  Imve  come 
ill  by  transmission  from  otiier  countries,  and  some  by  oIIkt 
tDeans.  All  this  is  vcrjr  true,  and  indeed  only  amounts  tu  the 
same  thing  as  saying,  in  familiar  En^li^h,  that  they  came  one 
w»yor  another.  lJut,  theji,  Mr.  Keighllcy  claims  this  as  a  dis- 
covery,* and  makes  a  book  on  the  subject,  iu  whicii  he  certainly 
prntes  the  pTopt>rition,  but  he  makes  no  great  progress  towards 
giving  anjf  answer,  much  wore  a  general  answer,  to  tliose  must 
important  questions,  —  what  ?  how?  when?  atid  why?  How- 
ever, the  volume  to  which  we  allude  hardly  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article,  innhich  we  intond  to  coulinc  ourselves 
to  popular  mythology,  and  to  the  popular  iiiytliology  of  our  owu 
tfland;  yet  we  hope  to  shew,  that  it  is  by  investigating  lliis 
mTtijology  in  one  country,  and  by  exninining  liistoriwilly  tho 
changes,  which  it  has  there  undergone,  and  the  causes  to  «iiich 
we  may  attribute  those  changes,  that  we  are  most  likely  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  to  tliose  questions,  and  to  place  the  subject 
in  a  clearer  light.  Perhaps  we  may  at  some  future  time  be 
tempted  to  return  to  the  volume  which  lias  occasioned  these 
remarks.  We  will  observe,  however,  in  pas:>ing,  that  there  arc 
Jtronger  grounds  tlian  its  author  seems  to  suspect  for  believing 
^Vilhehn  Tell  to  be  a  mythic  personage,  at  least  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned in  shootingthe  apple  oiT  bis  son's  i>ead.  Sprengcr,  an  early 
wnter  on  these  matters,  in  ^tMalUna  Malcficarum,  has  a  chap- 
ter "  de  Sigitlariis  Malcficis,"  whfre  he  relates  the  same  story 
of  one  Funkier,  a  magician  of  ftorbach,  iit  tlie  diocese  of  Worms; 
and.  if  our  memory  be  not  very  treaclierous,  wo  have  read  in 
one  of  these  older  works  on  spirits  and  magic  of  a  wood-spirit, 
concerning  whom  some  such  ob.servation  as  the  following  was 
added — "  this  is  the  hobgobfin  who  shot  (he  apph;  olf  the  child's 
liead."  Mr.  Keightley  will  find,  too,  from  tiie  excellent  (-Id 
balhid  of  those  three  worthies,  Ailam  Bell,  Clym  vf  ifie  Clouijlt, 

•  We  cannot  forbear  sajin^  a  word  or  t*o  on  Mr.  K«  igl»tlcy'« 
discoveries,  because  he  niakesi  so  much  parade  of  theiu.  lie  asserts 
that  he  has  proved,  that  the  name  Oheron,  in  Frenrh,  is  the  Germitii 
Elberich ;  >et  he  has  but  taken  it  on  (he  authority  of  Grimm,  who 
ha»  shewn,  dm  merely  that  the  word  Elt>erirh  did'titke  that  futin  in 
French,  but  that  it  cooid  not  have  taken  any  other  1  Ue  says,  that 
4«  ulo%e  has  discovered  wliy  Shakt'peare  gave  tlie  fairy  queen  the 
name  Tltauia  —  we  can  assure  hiui,  that  a  tolerably  advanctd  boy  in 
one  of  our  public  schools  would  stand  in  peril  of  dire  birch  rf  be  could 
not  mako  the  discovery  at  a  very  short  notice.  Wo  will  only  add, 
that  bn  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  tli«  word /iiVy  i»,  it  b«it, 
but  a  lame  and  most  misatisf.u-tory  performance. 
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and  WilUam  of  Cloudeslee,  that  legend  was  also  current  at  tn 
early  period  in  England. 

The  mcmoriiils  of  the  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  heathendoai 
are  unfortunately  ftw.  The  oidy  work  which  we  can  a!<cnbc 
with  any  dcgrt-e  of  certainly  to  so  early  a  period  of  their  lusiorr, 
or  rather  of  the  history  of  their  forefathers  before  they  cAxat 
here,  is  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  of  which  an  excellent  editioa 
was  publisheci  by  the  late  Mr.  Kemble;  and  this  poem  has 
been  mnch  interpolated  by  Christian  transcribers  before  it  was 
reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
chief  exploit  of  the  hero,  Beowulf  the  Great,  is  the  destnictioa 
of  the  two  monsters  Grendel  and  his  mother ;  both,  like  most 
of  the  evil  beings  of  old  times,  dwellers  in  the  fens  and  the 
waters ;  and  both,  moreover,  as  some  Ciiristian  bard  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us,  of  "  Cain's  kin,"  as  were  also  the  eotens,  and 
the  elves,  and  the  ores  (ebtenas,  and  vlfe,  and  orcneas).  The 
haunt  of  the  Grendels  was  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
dreary  morass  ;  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  thick  branches  of 
an  ancient  wood,  and  by  night  the  surface  of  its  waters  appeared 
covered  with  flame. 

"  Tliey  keep  the  secret  l&nd, 

the  refuges  of  the  wolf, 

the  windy  proroontorie», 

the  fearful  path  of  the  fen  ; 

there  n-hcrc  the  mountain-stream 

under  the  darkness  of  the  promontories 

rushes  downwards — 

the  flood  under  the  earth. 

It  is  not  hence  [  ironi  Heorot] 

a  milb  distant 

where  that  lake  standetb, 

over  which  liang 

the  rinded  thiekt^ts, 

the  wood  fast  with  its  roota 

overhangeth  the  water : 

There  by  night  to  any  one 

an  evil  wonder  appears, 

fire  on  the  flood." 

When,  after  the  death  of  the  son,  Beowulf  and  his  com- 
panions pursued  the  mother  into  her  retreat,  tiiey  found  the 
water  full  of  tea-drakes  and  serpents  (  wyrm-cynnes  feia),  and 
nicers  lying  on  the  banks.  To  Beowulf  these  were  no  new  an- 
tagonists; in  one  of  his  exuloita  by  sea,  the  nicers — for  there 
were  nicers  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  lakes — had,  during  ■ 
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*torm,  dragged  him  out  of  his  boat,  and  carried  him  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  desperate  struggle  betweeo  them  ended  with 
the  death  of  nine  of  his  opponents.  We  learn  little  from  the 
poem  of  the  form,  or  magnitude,  or  nature  of  these  *'  heathen 
beasta,"  as  they  are  called,  except  that  against  them  weapons, 
the  work  of  men,  were  useless ;  and  Beowulfs  sword,  when  it 
touched  the  Grendel's  blood,  melted  like  ice. 

The  last  exploit  of  Beowulf  was  against  another  personage 
of  the  fairy  mythology,  a  dragon,  or  fire-drake,  that  sat  brood- 
ing  over  his  heaps  of  treasures  of  the  olden  days.  During  the 
slumber  of  its  guardian,  the  "  heathen  hoard'*  iiad  been  plun- 
dered ;  and  when  the  fire-drake  awoke,  and  discovered  that  the 
object  of  his  cares  had  been  visited,  he  paced  furiou>ly  about 
the  entrance  of  his  den  in  search  of  the  intruder.  He  then 
returned  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  at  night  he 
iiiued  forth,  and  in  revenge  spread  devastation  through  the 
country.  The  house  of  the  dragon  was  a  tumulus  under  a 
mountain  near  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

\\  ben  the  surviving  conqueror,  the  companion  of  Beowulf, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat,  entered  it, — 
•  •  #  • 

"  He,  exultinfr  in  victorj,  saw  there 
a  multitude  of  costly  gems, 
gold  glittering 
heavy  upon  the  ground, 
a  wonder  on  the  wall  ; 
and  in  the  den  of  the  dragon  — 
the  old  flier  in  the  twilight— 
platters  standing, 
the  vessels  of  men  of  old 
no  longer  living, 
fretted  with  ornaments : 
there  was  manj  a  helmet 
old  and  rusty, 
many  an  armlet 
skilfully  bound  together. 
■  •  •  • 

So  also  he  saw  raised  there 
an  ensign,  all  of  gold, 
high  over  the  hoard, 
the  most  wonderful  of  handy  works, 
.  locked  together  by  magic  arts  ; 
from  which  the  light  shone  forth, 
so  that  he  might  scrutinise 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  cave.  " 
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Popular  supentiHrms  are  not  easily  removed  ;  and  with  ihf 
introdnctioii  of  Christianity  t\tt  Anglo-Saxons  did  mt  cttse  lo 
believe  in  the  exislenre  and  operations  of  the  elves  and  the 
nicers,  ilie  ores  and  the  giaiH* ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  tro«t  in 
the  effect?  of  charms  and  ineanlations,  or  to  revere  wells  iwl 
fountains.  The  preachers  of  Uie  faith  of  their  Redeemer 
nothing  in  tliat  faith  which  was  contrary  to  the  belief  whwh 
they  had  sncked  in  even  with  their  mother's  milk ;  for  though 
it  asM-rtcd  the  unity  of  God,  vet  it  did  not  deny  the  eiistwife 
of  spirits.  It  was  im))osdible,  however,  that  so  great  a  cbane* 
should  be  made  as  the  total  subversion  of  the  previoasly  e$t»b- 
lished  religion  of  a  country,  witliout  affecting  in  some  roeasare 
even  the  superstitions  of  the  pejisant ;  and  we  fiml  accordinijU 
that  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  tried  to  aecoant  for  the  et- 
istence  of  these  beings  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of 
their  Pagan  forefathers.  They  attempted  to  ratianalije  ibe 
belief  in  the  elves  which  they  toutid  already  established;  mhI 
they  defined  their  pedigrees  and  functions,  and  limited  their 
powers,  on  principles  which  varied  according  to  the  proporti  'n 
wherein  Christianity  or  heathendom  ruled  in  their  amds. 
Hence  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  Elfin  descendants  of  the 
first  murderer,  Caiu,  who  were  fated  to  vmder  over  the 
wastes  and  fens,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  mankind  ;  at  another, 
of  the  spirits  unworthy  of  heaven,  ycl  too  ^^ood  for  hell,  sha 
were  allowed  or  compelled  to  inhabit  the  air,  and  the  water, 
and  the  earth.  Just  the  same  influence  did  .Maliomedaui^a 
exert  on  the  popular  creed  of  the  easterns — the  beings  with 
which  it  had  peopled  water  and  earth  and  air  became  a  race  of 
Peris,  beautiful,  and  to  a  certain  degree  happy,  and  permitted 
even  to  approach  the  gales  of  paradise  and  to  behold  the  jon 
within,  joys  which  they  ooold  only  hope  to  partake  of  after 
ages  of  iienitence. 

The  belief  of  the  monks  themselves  in  these  spirita  will 
account  for  the  sileoce  with  which  they  are  passed  over  in  the 
homilies  and  religious  discourses  of  the  time.  When  thrj 
preached  against  heatheudon,  instead  of  attacking  the  super- 
stitions of  their  countrymen,  they  broke  out  into  declamauoos 
against  the  heathen  practices  of  the  Greeks  Mid  Romans.  A 
manuscript  homily,  bearing  the  inviting  title  De  JaUi*  din, 
told  us  much  about  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  ibcir 
evil  deeds,  but  of  elves  and  nicers  not  a  word.  Another  hoowi; 
ill  the  same  cullcctioii  is  directed  against  witchcraft  auJ  b»2W» 
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a  title  moir  temptiog  r veo  thm  the  former.  We  learn  from 
It  much  abuot  the  witch  of  Endor,  but  of  native  superstitiuii^ 
«e  tind  only  the  following  short  and  scattered  notices.  "  Every 
one,"  uyt  the  writer,  '*  who  uses  witchcraft  either  by  fowlp, 
or  by  sneezings,  or  by  horses,  or  by  hounds,  he  is  uo  Christianj 
but  be  is  a  notorious  apostate."  "  I  am  ashamed,  he  says, 
"to  mention  all  the  scandalous  witchcrafts  that  men  practise 
through  the  derii's  teaching,  either  at  spousals,  or  at  the 
solemnisation  of  nwrhage,  or  in  brewing,  &c."  "  Some  men 
^  80  foolish,  that  tliey  bring  their  ulTering  to  firm  rocks,  and 
aUo  to  trees,  and  to  well-spriugs,  as  witches  teach.  And  tliey 
«ill  not  understand  how  foolishly  they  do ;  or  how  the  dead 
itone  or  the  dumb  tree  can  help  or  save  them,  which  them- 
selves never  stir  from  the  place  where  tliey  stand."  "Now  a 
viiless  woman  goes  to  the  high  way,  and  drags  her  child 
tiiroagh  the  earth,  and  thus  gives  both  herself  and  her  offspring 
to  the  devil." 

The  monks,  however,  were  not  content  with  giving  a  diffe- 
rent account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  elves,  but  they 
at  once  transformed  t\rem  into  devils,  whose  business  it  was 
to  plague  and  tempt  frail  mortality.  They  moreover  ado|Hed 
tiie  popular  atones,  and  tamed  them  into  saints'  legeuds ;  and 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fairies  D)ay 
perhaps  be  gathered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  legends  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  saints,  than  all  the  other  books  togetlter  can  afford 
us.  It  only  need  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  transformation 
the  elves,  when  miscliievouslv  inclined,  became  devils ;  when 
beneficent,  angels.  The  fends  and  wilds  are  in  Beowulf  con- 
stantly peopled  by  troops  of  elves  and  nicer*  and  worms  (dr»> 
gonr  and  serpents).  So  in  the  saints'  legends  are  they  ever 
the  haunts  of  hobgoblins  ( d^emones) ;  and  many  and  fierce 
were  the  struggles  between  them  and  the  hermits,  before  the 
latter  succeeded  in  eetablisbiug  themselves  in  their  deserted 
abodes.  St.  Guthlac  btult  him  a  mud-cut  in  the  isle  of  (jroy- 
land,  a  wild  spot,  then  covered  with  woods  and  poob  and 
sedgy  marshes.  The  isle  had  hitherto  been  uninhabited  by 
uieu;  but  many  a  gobUn  played  among  it^  solitudes,  and  very 
UQViihug  were  they  to  be  driven  out.  They  came  upon  him 
in  a  body,  dragged  him  from  bis  cell,  sometimes  tuseod  him  in 
the  air,  at  others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the  bogs,  and  then 
tore  biDi  through  the  midst  of  the  brambles  ;  but  their  efforts 
If  ere  vain  against  one  who  was  armed  like  Guthlac,  for  he  carried 
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to  the  combat  "  scutum  Juin,  loricam  tpei,  galeam  cattitatut, 
arcum  p<enet€ntue,  tagittut  ptalmwiue."  St.  Butulf  cliosc  for 
his  residence  Ykaiilio,  a  place  nut  leii>s  wild  and  .«oUtar}'  than 
Croylaod  itself,  which  had  hitherto,  his  historian  tells  us,  been 
only  the  scene  of  the  **  fantastic  illusion"  ( faery,  we  mijrht 
say)  of  the  goblins,  now  to  bv  banished  by  the  intrusion  of  lb« 
holy  recluse.*  At  his  first  ap()earance  they  attempted  to  scare 
him  with  horrid  noises ;  but  finding  him  proof  against  their 
attacks  (  for  he  was  not  worse  aniicd  than  (lutiilac),  they  rn> 
deavoured  to  move  him  by  persuasive  expostulations.  *"  A 
long  lime,''  they  said,  we  have  possessed  this  spot,  and  we 
had  hoped  to  dwell  in  it  for  ever.  Why,  cruel  Botulf,  dost 
thou  forcibly  drive  us  from  our  hauut^i  ?  Thee  or  thine  we 
have  neither  injured  nor  disturbed.  What  seekest  thou  by 
dislodging  us  ?  and  what  wilt  thou  gain  by  our  expulsion  ? 
When  we  are  already  driven  from  ever}  other  corner  of  ibe 
world,  thou  wilt  not  let  us  stay  quietly  even  in  this  solitude." 
Botulf  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  elves  and  nictrs 
departed. 

Sometimes  these  goblins  were  more  obliging  towards  their 
new  neighbours,  and  directed  them  where  to  dig  for  treasure;; 
though  it  appears  that  they  seldom  gained  much  by  seeking 
after  "  heathen  gold."  Godric,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  a 
cell  in  the  wilds  of  Durham,  and  was  often  troubled  by  these 
spiritual  enemies.  On  a  time,  however,  one  of  them  appeared 
by  night,  and  told  him  where  he  would  find  a  hidden  hoard. 
Godric  was  not,  it  appears,  an  avaricious  man  ;  but  he  thought 
he  might  do  some  good  with  the  money  which  was  thus  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  to  work  he  went  with  pickaxe  and  shovel. 
When,  however,  he  had  dug  a  considerable  depth — though  we 
are  not  told  that  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  promised  trei- 
sure — he  was  terror  struck  by  seeing  come  out  of  the  holes 
troop  of  little  black  dwarfs,  who,  with  a  laugh  of  dcnsiou,  cAst 
at  liim  little  smoking  balls.  Godric  dropped  his  shovel,  and, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  never  sought  treasure?  again. 


•  The  place  chosen  by  Botulf,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  thus  dMcri- 
bed  in  the  legends  of  saintii  in  English  verse;  of  which  there  b  a 
good  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trio.  Coll.,  Cant. 

"  A  stede  ther  was  in  wyldernysse,  that  me  clyped  Thorze  ey»'» 
That  ful  was  of  luther  thynges,  the  men  this  by  aeje. 
For  deui'len  .ind  luther  goste*  heri^  eys«  hadde  ther. 
And  her  wouyuge  al  at  wylle,  for  non  men  ther  nerc." 
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Among:  others,  tlie  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Godric's 
focnanters  with  the  spirits.  It  must  be  premised  that  Gudric 
bad  a  garden  before  his  cell,  which  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  and  which  it  was  his  daily  labour  to  tend.  Once  wlien 
»cary  with  digging,  he  had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  a  strange 
man  suddenly  made  his  .nppearance,  and  looked  enrncstlj  at 
(he  saint  for  some  time.  Then  he  spoke,  and  accused  the  good 
saint  of  idleness,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  work  half  so 
hard  as  the  saints  of  fortner  times  used  to  work .  The  saint, 
who  at  first  thought  it  bad  been  a  messenger  from  God  sent  to 
in.«tnjct  him  in  his  duty,  answered,  •*  Do  you  then  first  set  me 
an  example."  And  he  gave  him  the  spade,  and  left  him,  for 
it  was  then  his  customary  hour  of  devotion,  and  he  promised 
to  return  soon  and  see  how  much  work  he  had  done.  The 
»trange  man  took  the  spade,  and  worked,  says  the  legend,  most 
Tigorously;  and  when  Gcdric  returned,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  his  new  labourer  had  dug  as 
much  ground  as  he  himself  could  dig  in  eight  days.  "  There," 
said  the  stranger,  that  is  the  way  to  work."  But  Godric 
was  frightened,  for  he  was  now  sure  that  it  could  not  be  a 
real  man  ;  and  indeed  appearances  were  much  against  him, 
for  he  was  dark  and  hairy,  and  somewhat  tall ;  and,  which 
appeared  oddest  of  all,  though  he  had  worked  so  hard,  yet  he 
shewed  no  signs  of  weariness,  and  did  not  even  sweat.  Then 
Godric  went  to  his  cell,  and  concealed  a  little  book  in  his 
bosom,  and  returned  and  said,  **  Now  tell  me  who  thou  art, 
and  why  thou  hast  come  here  ?''  "  Do  you  not  see  tliat  I  am 
a  man  like  yourself?"  was  the  answer.  "Then,"  said  Godric, 
"if  you  arc  a  man,  tell  me  if  you  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  lloly  Ghost,  and  join  with  me  in  adoring  the 
Uotiier  of  our  Lord."  But  llie  goblin  said,  for  a  goblin  it 
was  sure  enough,  "  Be  not  solicitous  about  my  belief,  for  it  is 
no  concern  of  yours."  Godric  now  became  more  suspicious 
than  before  ;  he  took  the  book  out  of  his  bosom — it  contained 
pictares  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John — and 
lie  placed  il  suddenly  against  the  other's  mouth,  telling  him  if 
lie  believed  in  God  to  kiss  il  devoutly  ;  on  which  the  goblin 
laaghed  at  him  and  vanished.  Godric,  like  a  pious  man, 
Watered  with  holy  water  the  ground  which  had  thus  been  dug, 
and  let  it  lie  uncultivated  for  seven  years.* 


*  Other  authorities  for  the  supor&titions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  arc 
the  Tu-ioas  spells  and  counter-charms,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
oft«n  found  on  the  margins  of  other  books ;  the  civil  laws  ;  and, 
more  particularU,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  penetentiati. 
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Some  toaj  think,  perhapa,  that  we  spealc  incautioualj  in  talk* 
ing  of  elves  and  nicen,  vben  no  such  names  occur  in  tb« 
writings  from  wiiich  we  qoote.  Bat  here,  fortanately,  there 
steps  in  to  our  aid  an  important  passage  of  the  poetic  liijamon 
which  nasures  us  that  in  the  twelfth  century  elves  and  nicert* 
were  a«  busily  employed  among  the  wilds,  whererer  thev  bai 
not  been  driven  oat  by  the  powerful  weapons  of  the  hermitsi 
as  they  had  been  even  in  the  time  of  the  heroic  Beowulf,  in 
describing  a  lake  in  Scotland,  he  aays  ( MS.  CoU.  Galig.  A.  is. 
f.  125) : 

"  That  is  %  wonderful  lake 
Set  in  middle  earth, 
With  fen  and  with  reed, 
With  water  very  broad. 
With  fishes  aad  with  fowls. 
With  uely  things. 

That  water  is  immeasurably  broad  ; 
Nictrt  bathe  therein  ; 
There  ia  plaj  of  ehtt 
la  the  venomoas  pool." 

It  wns  an  elf,  too,  which,  in  Robert  of  Qloucester,  is  said  \o 

have  been  the  father  of  tlie  far-famed  Merhn  ;  and  when  King 
Vorliger  inquired  of  his  sages  what  kind  of  being  it  might  be, 
they  said. 

Tliat  ther  beth  in  the  oir  an  hey,  fcr  fro  the  gronde. 
As  a  maner  postes,  wygtes  as  it  be. 
And  me  may  hem  oftc  on  erthe  in  wylde  studes  yse. 
And  ofte  in  monnea  fourme  wymmen  heo  cometh  to. 
And  ofte  ia  wymmen  fornix  thei  cometh  to  men  also. 
That  men  depute  eiuene." 

For  our  ezten5ive  knowledge  of  the  English  fairies  of  tbi 
twelfth  century  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  two  writer?  ,  Gerrise 
of  Tilbury,  and  the  Cambrian  Giraldus.  The  tales  which  arc 
found  in  the  writing*  of  Giraldus  are  mostly  Welsh  ;  but  oa 
that  account  they  are  none  the  lesa  valuable  to  as,  for  they  enable 
us  to  compare  the  Welsh  superstitious  of  that  remote  perioii 
with  the  Engliah;  and  it  appears  from  the  oooiparison  ilut 
they  hardly  difl'ered  from  each  other.    We  are  told  by  fial< 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Prvmptuarium  Parvwlonm, 
word  nickur  itiil  occur*,  and  ia  used  to  explain  the  classic  tireos- 
It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  oi  the  monks  to  tturn  tb< 
elves  into  <icvil*,  that  this  word  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  name 

Old  Nick,"  which  is  given  to  the  arch-fiend  himself. 
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vai  others,  that  Giral<]ut  was  aathor  uf  a  topography  and  iline* 
rar;  uf  England,  as  well  aa  of  Wales  and  Ireland — a  work 
which  would  be  to  ua  invaluable ;  bat  we  have  sought  care* 
full)'  for  it  in  all  the  manuscript  collections  where  it  was  »up* 
posed  to  be  preserved,  and  we  have  been  obliged^  much  against 
our  incUnations,  to  conclude  Uwt — if  such  a  work  baa  been 
attributed  to  him  on  any  better  groonds  than  hearsay — uo\r 
It  least  it  is  no  longer  in  beiug.  From  Giraldus  aiul  (Jervase 
we  can  form  a  very  tolerable  outline  of  the  popular  belief  of 
their  age.  Wt  have  in  them  not  only  the  spirits  which  dwelt 
io  the  wild  woods  and  the  waters,  the  dragons,  too,  and  the 
mer-women,  but  we  have  also  the  elves  which  entered  people's 
houses  and  carried  oil  the  new-born  children  from  their  cradles 
Io  be  denizens  of  the  land  of  faery ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
important,  we  have  the  domestic  elves,  the  dwarfs  which  la- 
boured zealouyly  io  the  service  of  the  family  to  which  they  bad 
aUached  themselves,  and  those  "  mad-merry"  sprites  whose 

?y  was  in  playing  mirthful  tricks  on  the  deluded  peasantry, 
he  stories  which  lie  scattered  tli rough  the  Otai  Imperialia  of 
Gervase  have  been  told  over  and  over ;  but  Giruldus  has  not 
been  so  well  used,  and  bis  account  of  the  familiar  spirits  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  They  made  their  presence  known  by 
tbrowingdirt  and  other  harmless  things  at  every  one  they  came 
Bear;  and  they  continually  plagued  them  by  cutting  holes  in 
their  coats,  and  playing  other  such  mischevious  pranks. 
8oiiietitn«s  they  would  talk  with  the  people  of  the  house  ;  and 
when  displeased  or  mischevioualy  iuclined,  they  scrupled  not 
to  tell  in  their  prebence  all  tlieir  aecrets  and  private  actions 
Kuch  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  many  who  were  so  exposed. 
Vi  hcD  any  attempt  was  made  to  exorcise  them,  they  threw  dirt 
at  the  priests  themselves ;  and  Giraldus  thinks,  from  the  io- 
etikienee  of  the  exorcisms  of  Uie  church  in  driving  them  away 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  only  efScient  against  spirits 
of  a  malignant  nature.  These  hob-goblins  sometimes  appeared 
^bly;  and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  they  were  very 
<t>iniaoD,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stako> 
pole,  in  the  form  of  a  red  boy,  who  called  himself  Simon. 
Waiter  Simon  began — *'  impudently,"  says  our  author — by 
taking  the  keys  from  the  butler,  and  usurping  his  oHice. 
However,  he  was  himself  so  provident  a  butler,  that,  while  he 
held  the  office,  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper.  He  never 
wailed  to  be  told  to  do  any  tbiug ;  but  whatever  his  master  or 
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mistiTss  were  thinking  of  c:illing  for,  he  brought  it  iiomediatety 
saying  "  Yoo  want  so  and  so ;  here  it  is."  Moreover,  he 
knew  all  about  their  money  and  their  secret  hoards  ;  and  often 
did  he  upbraid  them  on  that  account,  for  he  bated  nothing  more 
than  avarice,  and  be  could  not  bear  to  see  money  laid  up  m 
holes  which  might  be  employed  in  good  and  charitable  uses. 
There  was  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  better  than  givinK 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  to  the  rustics ;  aud  bo  used  to  teW  his 
master  that  it  was  right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  to  thm 
those  things  which  by  their  labours  he  himself  obtained.  Ind«J, 
Simon  was  an  exci  llent  servant :  but  he  had  one  failing — h* 
never  went  to  Cliurch,  and  he  never  uttered  a  single  "Catholic 
word,"  fnec  verbmn  aliquid  Catholicum  unquam  pronunciabal.) 
One  remarkable  thing  was,  that  he  never  slept  in  the  house  it 
night,  though  he  was  always  at  his  post  by  daybreak.  Once, 
however,  he  was  watched,  and  found  to  take  up  his  lodging 
about  the  mill  and  the  milUdam.  The  next  morning  Simon 
came  to  his  roaster,  delivered  up  his  keys,  and  left  the  house, 
after  having  filled  the  post  of  butler  for  about  forty  dajj. 
(Girald.  Cam.  Ilin.  lib.  i.  pp.  824,  853.) 

From  the  time  of  Girnldu!?,  we  have  plenty  of  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  fairy  superstitions  of  our  country.  Hie 
author  of  the  French  poem  on  the  deposition  of  Richard 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Uarleian  manuscripts 
(No.  1'J16),  in  the  prose  part  of  it,  accuses  the  Eiigli^b, 
among  other  thing?,  of  being  given  entirely  to  the  belief  in 
prophecies,  phantoms,  and  sorcery  ('*  car  il  sont  de  telle  nature 
en  leur  pays,  queen  prophecies  en  fanthoines  et  sorceries  croi- 
ent  tresparfaiiement,  et  en  usent  tres  volcntiers.")  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  old  chronicles,  both  those  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  those  which  still  remain  in  MS.,  we  find  minj 
fairy  tales  introduced  among  the  severer  records  of  actual  Uf. 
We  find  there,  for  instance,  a  series  of  stories  of  those  wbo 
have  at  different  times  had  interviews  with  the  illustrious  Arthur 
where  he  abode  under  the  influence  of  faery,  exactly  panlW 
to  the  Kydhiiusen  legends  which  Mr.  Thoms  in  his  first  nam- 
bcr  has  given  from  Busching;  and  we  would  willingly  suggwt 
to  him  that  he  will  do  a  service  by  collecting  them  together  in 
that  part  of  his  "  Lays  and  Legends"  which  will  be  occapifl 
on  the  superstitions  of  our  own  country.  We  will  mert!) 
notice  as  we  pass  on,  that  in  the  year  1344,  accordingly 
Thomas  uf  Walsingliam,  a  certaia  Saracen  pliysiciaa  came  to 
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Earl  Warren  (or  Guarene)  to  ask  of  him  permission  to  kill  a 
serpent  which  was  troublesome  in  his  possessions  on  the  Welsh 
Diarchrs,  at  the  village  of  Uromficld,  near  the  town  of  Lud- 
low. The  serpent  was  overcome  bj  the  intmntations  of  the 
Saracen ;  but  some  words  which  were  dropped  by  the  latter, 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  large  treasures  laj  concealed  in  the 
serpent's  den.  The  men  of  Herefordshire,  taking  tlie  hint, 
went  by  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Lombard,  called  Peter 
Pikard,  to  dig  for  the  gold  ;  and  they  had  just  reached  it,  when 
the  retainers  of  the  Earl  Warren,  having  discovered  what  was 
pjin^  on,  fell  suddenly  upon  them  and  put  them  in  prison. 
Tlie  Earl,  says  the  historian,  was  uo  little  gainer  by  the  atfair. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ceuturies,  two  circum- 
stances tended  to  encumber  and  confuse,  in  our  literature  at 
least,  the  fairy  mythology  of  England — the  introduction  of 
French  poetry,  and  of  the  mythic  talcs  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Both  these  causes  acted  together  in  the  metrical  romances, 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Keightley  has  most  unadvisedly  made  a  separate 
chapter  of  Im  fairy  mythology  on  the  fairies  of  romance  ;  and 
instead  of  considering  them  as  a  mere  modifjcntion  of  the  popu- 
lar cn-ed  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  fairies  of  the  romances,  whether  of  England, 
Fmiice,  or  Germany,  all  beloug  to  one  peculiar  and  individual 
STstein. 

Much  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  probably, 
u  we  suspect  also  is  the  case  wiili  that  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  essentially  Teutonic  :  and  Grimm  has  long  ago  ob- 
served that  the  Oberon  (Auberon)  of  French  stories  is  in  name 
•nd  perron  the  Elberich  of  German  poetry.  The  French,  with 
their  poetry,  brought  into  English  literature  their  own  popular 
fairies,  as  modified  in  character  by  the  fertile  imagination  of 
their  poets  ;  and  the  English  imitators  of  those  poets  naturally 
adopted  the  forms  which  were  thus  presented  to  them.  These 
forms,  indeed,  were  not  altogether  ubhorent  lu  their  own  no- 
tions ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  accepting,  as  a  tale  of  their  own  elves,  the  lai  of  Sir  Launfal, 
''ho  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  True 
Thomas"  be  iluntley  banks,''  which  was  altogether  an  Kngliah 
popular  legend.  But,  even  in  Sir  Launfal  itself,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  English  bards  thought  they  were  talking  of  llieir 
own  elves,  and  actually  altered  and  made  additions  in  the  cir- 
CI 
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cnmstAiUinl  parts  of  the  story  ihey  were  tnmslating,  in  accor- 
dance wilh  (hat  notion. 

Mau)'  of  the  stories  which  were  current  at  this  period- 
more  perliaps  than  hits  generally  bef-n  suppoied — were  formed 
on  Greci.-in  and  lioman  models ;  and  we  may  point  cut,  as  an 
in.>*tance,  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Seven  Sagee,  printed  by  Weber, 

The  Two  Drcam5,"  the  plot  of  which  is  substantially  the  same 
asthatof  the  Mil(i9  (/7cn>tt#  of  Plautus.  Several  of  the  j>erson9of 
Grecian  mythology  nthrst  sightborea  re.«emblance  to  the  popular 
elves  and  lairiei' ;  and  hence  translators  both  into  Aiiglo-iJaxon 
and  into  the  En^li^ih  of  later  tinier,  have  sometimes  u^d  lhe<e 
lattir  names  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  them,  just  as  Alfred 
translates  the  Roman  tacerdotes  by  the  Saxon  b'tseope-t ;  but  it 
follows  no  more  that  those  translators  considered,  as  Mr. 
Keightley  thinks  they  did,  that  tlic  nymphs  of  Grecian  fable 
were  elves  dimI  fairies,  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
than  that  Alfred  thouglit  the  heathen  priests  were  actuallj 
Christian  bishops.  However,  we  find  iustances  of  Grecian 
stories  adopted  as  legends  of  faery ;  and  some  poet,  having 
heard  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who  by  the  power  of  his  Urc  res- 
cued his  wife  from  the  regions  below,  look  it  for  a  legend  of 
liis  own  fairies,  nnd  invenle<l  the  beautiful  little  rouiance  of 
Oifeo  and  llerodys,  a  poem  which  in  it*  English  dress  contains 
not  one  incident  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  native  m)lho- 
lopy  ;  and  indeed  the  writer — (he  translator  we  may  say,  for 
tlic  form  of  the  names  shews  that  it  came  from  the  French — 
was  so  ceriair.  of  this,  that  he  looked  over  his  histories,  and 
discovered  that  Thrace,  which  had  someiiow  been  retained  io 
the  French  story,  was  none  other  than  an  old  name  of  the 
gofnl  and  ancient  city  oi  Winchester,  where  Sir  Orfeo  was 
king. 

The  mention  of  Sir  Launfal,  Sir  Orfeo,  and  Thomas  of 
Ersildoun,  naturally  brings  our  mind  to  the  fairy  land  itself, 
\«!.)ch  has  been  i[uiteas  ill  treated  by  Mr.  KeiglitJey,  and  iutiie 
same  way,  as  the  fairies  of  romance.  The  consideration  of 
tiie  underground  residence  of  the  fairies  as  a  part  of  the  Eui^hih 
mythology,  would  lend  us  into  lung  and  curious  investigations 
for  which  now  we  have  not  room.  The  elves  have  always  Ij«<1  « 
country  and  dwellings  under  ground  as  well  as  above  ground ; 
and  in  several  parts  of  England  the  belief  that  they  descended 
to  tlieir  subterraneous  abodes  through  the  barrows  wliich  cover 
the  bones  of  our  forefathers  of  ancient  days  is  still  preserved. 
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There  were  other  wnT?,  liowever,  of  approaching  I'le  elves' 
country,  and  one  of  the  commonest  was  by  openings  in  the 
rocks  and  caverns,  as  we  find  iu  the  poem  of  Sir  Orfeo  and 
in  the  tale  of  Elidiirus,  told  by  Giraldus.  The  great  cave  of 
the  peak  of  Derby  was  nlso  a  celebrated  road  thither,  and 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  has  preserved  a  tale  how  William  Pevcrell's 
swineherd  ventured  once  to  descend  it  in  search  of  a  brood-sow  ; 
and  how  lie  found  beneath  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  and 
reapers  cutting  the  corn.  The  communication,  however, has  long 
been  stopped  up ;  and  those  who  go  now  to  explore  the  won- 
ders of  the  cavern  find  their  progrefs  stayed  by  the  firm,  impene- 
trable rock.  The  stories  of  this  subterranean  land  underwent 
llie  same  changes  a.H  the  other  part  of  the  system,  and  among 
the  monks  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  legends  as  the 
visions  of  Furseus  and  Drihtliclm,  and  the  far-famed  pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick.  The  mixture  of  the  monkish  with  the 
tnie  mythic  storirs  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
ballad  of  *'  True  Tliomas,"  which  Jamicson  has  printed  from 
»  MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  :  we  quote  from  the 
Ms.  itself  because  the  printed  copy  is  not  very  correct.  The 
tlf-qutf  II  says  to  Thomas,  after  they  have  passed  a  long  dreary 
way  under  ground.* 

Sees  tha  yonder  ia  fayr  way, 
Tliat  IjM  oupr  yonder  inountej'ne  ? 
Yonder  is  thtf  way  to  heveo  for  ay, 

Wlien  synful  soulis  have  duryd  ther  peync. 

Beest  thu  now,  Thomas,  yonder  way, 

That  ly»e  Jow  under  yon  rise  ? 
Wide  is  the  way,  the  sothe  to  say. 

Into  the  joyef  uf  paradyse. 

Bees  thn  yonder  thrid  way, 

That  Uet  ouer  yonder  playne  7 
Yonder  is  the  way,  tlio  !»othe  to  say, 

Ther  [where]  kinfull  soules  bhall  drye 
ther  ^suffer  their]  payne. 

S««t  thu  now  yonder  fourt  way. 

That  lyea  ouer  yonder  foUe  ? 
Yonder  ia  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Vnto  the  brennard  fyre  of  hell. 
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StMss  thu  now  yonder  fajre  cartel'. 
That  stundis  vpoii  yonder  fayre  hill  ? 

Oflf  townu  and  toure  it  berith  the  bell  ; 
In  inydul  erth  h  thcr  non  like  thor  till. 

In  faith,  Thomas,  yonder  is  myno  owne. 
And  thu  kyngus  of  this  countre." 

We  now  approach  a  mclancliolv  period  in  the  history  of  our 
niylht>loi;y — a  period  when  the  su|)erblitions  of  the  pca>aul 
gox'irnt'd  the  minds  of  judges  and  rulers,  and  at  the  sume 
time  tlie  merciless  arm  of  fanaticism  too  often  wielded 
the  sword  of  justice.  Two  suptrstilions —astrology  and 
wilchcrnft — have  idway.**  been  found  connected  with  i>oi>ular 
my  tltoloRy.  The  elves  and  other  spiritual  beings  were  believed 
to  be  variuuisly  olTccted  by  dilTcrent  things  and  dilTerent  com- 
binations  of  things,  and  certain  noises,  as  the  ringing  of 
bells,  were  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  drive  thetuaffaj; 
while  even  the  possesMon  of  particular  herbs  and  stones  was 
enough  to  defend  the  bodies  and  properties  of  men  from  their 
depredations.  The  agate,  for  instance,  aniong  the  Anglo-Saxoiw 
had  various  virtues  ;  if  a  man  had  it  about  his  person,  or  in 
his  house,  no  fiend  could  remain  there  (ne  nixg  par  iniie 
feond  uesan),  and  tin-  man  who  carried  it  constantly  about 
with  liiin  wa«  proof  against  all  witchcraft  and  magic  arts. 

A  gain,  by  certain  spells,  the  jicrformance  of  certain  ceremoniw 
attended  by  particular  combinations  of  words,  the  strongest 
charms  which  had  bi  en  worked  by  ntcansof  these  sj)irits  might 
be  dissolved.  Other  ihiugs  and  ceremonies  were  believed  to  be 
so  potent  as  to  bind  down  these  spirits,  and  put  them  effectiullj 
under  the  disposal  of  those  who  possessed  or  j^rformed  them.  To 
know  these  things,  and  how  to  perform  these  acts,  was,  u 
might  be  expected,  the  ambition  of  many  ;  and  those  who  hid 
arrived  at  that  wisdom,  became  magicians  and  astrologers, — 
cunning,  but  sometimes  weak  and  deluded  men. 

The  astrologers  made  greater  transformations  in  the  popular 
creed  than  had  been  efft  cted  by  any  other  cause — we  of  cours* 
mean,  after  astrology  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  been  reduced  to  an  extensive  system  ;  for  they  mif 
new  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  spirits  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
water,  into  tribes,  and  legions,  which  were  placed  under  throiies 
and  dominations,  bearing  names  such  as  the  ears  of  the 
peasant  were  never  accustomed  to.    Thus  we  are  told  in 
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Rfginald  Scott — to  take  a  few  names  from  among  a  host- 
that  '*  tbe  spirit  Paymon  is  of  tlic  power  of  the  nir,  tlie  six- 
teenth ill  the  rank  of  thrones,  subordinate  to  Corlan,  aud 
}Iar&af.  Balhin  is  of  a  deeper  reach  in  tlic  source  of  the  fire, 
the  second  after  Lucifer's  familiar,  and  h;ith  not  his  fellow  for 
agihlj  and  affablcncss  in  the  whole  infernal  hirrarcliy.  Banna 
ia  a  luighty  potentate  of  the  order  of  seraphim",  whom  twenty 
legions  of  infernal  spirits  do  obey."  The  incantation  which  must 
bind  down  these  spirits  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  very 
serious  thing  ;  and  when,  after  various  ceremonies  ptrformcd, 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  they  address  the  magician,  in 
their  own  language  of  course, — "  Oil  pragma  burl/ton  laacha- 
lan  dermak  :  to  which  the  magician  must  boldly  answer,  Beral 
BeroaU,  Corath,  Kermiel,"  and  so  forth.  Good  lieginald 
Scott  enlivens  the  recital  of  all  these  formidable  proceedings 
by  the  following  plea;<ant  story  of  a  worthy  monk.  Sir  John, 
who  was  desired  to  utter  some  most  ctiicient  exorcism  against 
the  robbers  of  a  miller's  weir.* 

"  So  it  was,  that  a  certain  Sir  John,  with  some  of  his  oompanj. 
once  went  abroad  a  jettinpf,  and  in  a  moonlight  evening  robbed  a 
miller's  weir,  and  stole  all  his  e«ls.  The  poor  miller  made  his  moan 
to  Srr  John  himself,  who  willud  him  to  he  quitt  ;  for  ho  would  so 
curse  the  thief,  and  all  his  confederate^^,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
thai  thej  should  have  small  jo^'  of  their  fi>!i.  And  therefore  tho 
next  Sundav  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surplice  on  his 
back,  and  Ins  »tole  about  his  neck,  and  pronounced  these  words  fol- 
lowing in  tbe  audience  of  the  people : 

'  All  yon  that  havp  stol'n  tho  miller's  eelis, 

lAtudttte  dominum  de  calit ; 
And  all  they  that  have  contented  thereto, 

Benedicamu*  domino. 

•Lo,'  saith  he,  'there  is  s.iu<.-e  for  your  eeles,  my  masters!'" 

The  following  passage  of  an  old  writer,  whose  notions,  like 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  were  moulded  in  the  as- 
trological doctrines  of  the  age,  will  shew  sulficifiilly  tiie  con- 
nexion between  that  **  science"  and  the  fairy  inythi»loi»y.  Ue 
is  sjieaking  of  the  dilTereut  orders  and  cl  isses  of  .spiriU). 

"  The  spirits  of  the  earth  keepc  for  the  most  part  in  forrests  and 
woodi!,  and  doe  hunters  much  noyance  ;  and  sometime  in  the  broad 
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fields,  where  th«j  leade  trauelU-rs  out  of  the  right  way,  or  frigkt  ineo 
uith  deformed  apparltiotm,  or  make  them  run  mad  through  excie«siue 
ruelanci  oly,  like  Aiax  Telanionius,  and  'jo  proue  hurtful  to  themM'lues 
and  dangeroui  to  others.  *  •  *  The  rndcr-earth  spiritf  are  »ueh  as  lurk 
iu  dens  and  little  cauerneH  of  the  earth,  and  hollow  creaices  of  oiuon- 
liiineit,  that  tliey  may  diue  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  their  plaa* 
Hure ;  these  dig  roetAls  and  watch  treasures,  which  they  oontinHallj 
transport  from  place  to  place,  that  none  should  haue  vse  of  them  : 
thcT  raise  windes  that  uomit  flames,  and  shake  the  foundation  of 
liui^dinirs  ;  they  daunce  in  rounds  in  pleasant  launds  and  green  med- 
dowes,  with  noyscs  of  musick  and  minstralsie,  and  uanish  away  when 
any  comes  neere  them :  they  will  take  vpou  them  eny  similitude  but 
<if  a  woman,  and  terrifie  men  io  the  likeueM  of  de»d  laeo's  ghosts  in 
the  night-time."* 

Similar  ideas  are  evidently  the  groundwork  of  the  foUoviug 
f  pell,  from  the  History  of  Friar  Bacon,''  which  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Tliora's  Prote  Romaneet.  The  fairies,  it  roust  be  ob- 
served, were  always  believed  to  be  dwellers  iu  deiu,  and  lakes, 
und  trues;  and  it  was  them  whom  the  astrologer  conjured  into 
Ills  glass,  or  crystal,  to  direct  him  to  the  hidden  treasures  which 
they  only  knew. 

"  Now  the  owle  is  flowne  abroad. 
For  I  hear  the  croaking  t<>ade  ; 
And  the  bat  that  shuns  the  day 
Through  the  darke  doth  make  her  way. 
Now  the  ghoites  of  men  doe  rise. 
And  with  fearful  hideous  cryes, 
Seeke  rerengement  (from  the  goode) 
On  their  heads  that  spilt  their  blood. 
Come  some  sp'urit,  quicku  !  1  saj» 
Night's  the  devil's  bolyday, 
Where  ere  you  be,  iu  dennes,  or  lake. 
In  the  ivy,  owe,  or  brake. 
Quickly  come,  and  me  attend, 
That  am  Kacon's  man  and  friend." 

The  witch  differed  from  (he  astrologer  in  this,  that  her  power 
over  the  spirits  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  compact 
with  the  spirit  of  darkness,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  serre 
her  for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  sliould  afterwards  be  her 
master  for  ever.  The  witches  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
the  astrologer  was  in  rather  more  retined  society,  ia  their  iHler- 
course  with  the  spirits.  But  they  had  no  iuvenlioii  of  their  own; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  syst«- 
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roofi'c  story  of  their  (lea)iiii:«,  which  we  find  them  tniitle  to  con- 
fess to  at  their  trials,  was  ail  put  into  their  months  liv  olliers  ; 
>U(1  rhen  we  do  find  an  instance  where,  in:itcad  of  bciu^  asked 
if  they  believed  niid  hail  done  and  »ee(i  and  so,  the  question 
ras,  "  What  had  tht  y  done  or  s^en  ?"  Whatever  confession  is 
made  may  be  traced  to  the  fairy  siii)er.«tition9  which  they  had 
imbibetl  from  their  childhood.  One  new  circumstance  was 
brought  iu  with  the  witchcraft  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteciitli 
cfDlurits — the  power  of  fairies  to  enter  into  people,  and 
"  possess"  them.  It  is  not  diflirult  to  see  whence  and  how 
tlus  nation  came,  and  we  iiu'l;''!  point  out  ;i  hundred  injtances 
of  it ;  but  we  will  only  mcutiou  one,  which  sccm:»  to  have 
jome  aliuflion  to  the  merry  »nd  mischievous)  Puck.  Il  is  oh- 
•erred  vi  the  celebrated  Surrey  demoniac, — "  Ho  stands  upon 
his  head,  dances  npoti  hi?  knees,  and  run*  of  all  four<i  like  a 
dog,  and  barks,  lie  seems  sometimes  extremely  heavy,  aud 
at  otluT  times  lii;ht,  and  was  thought  to  be  posseascd  uitli  a 
tiwrif  luUieroui  tpiril."* 

Osr  s{):>ce  forbidv**  further  qnotation  than  one  more,  with 
which  to  conclude  our  short  survey  of  the  liis:oiy  of  tfic  fairy 
mythology  in  England  ;  It  is  an  extract  from  A  Dial.ignc 
concerning  Witches  and  Witclicrafls,"  written  "  by  Giorge 
Giffan!,  Diinister  of  God's  word  in  Mshk)Fi"  (1598).  Tiic 
dtalogue  is  spiritedly  written,  niid  gives  a  curious  view  of  the 
popular  belief  at  that  time.  Ttie  interlucutors  are  S,iinu<I, 
Dauit'l,  and  the  wife  of  Samuel.  S.unucl  and  Dauicl  huvc 
net  in  their  walk  in  tlie  fields. 

".Vim.    •    •    TiMse  witches,  tt)e»e  evilUfjiuorod  old  witche*,  doc 

UiMible  me ! 

"Dan.  What  !  doe  vou  take  _voiir<elfe  fo  he  Wwitohed  ? 

''  Sun.  No,  DO  :  1  truste  no  euill  spirite  can  hurt  me  ;  but  I  he.tre 
of  nucb  httruie  done  bv  them  ;  t\\*y  l.iiuu  men,  aad  kill  tluiir  vutlle 
vca,  they  deMroy  bulli  iiieti  aud  chdrlreii.    They  say  there  is  scarce 
tuwue  or  vitlitf^e  in  alt  tliis  !>hire,  but  there  is  un«  ur  two  bitches 
at  ike  lea^t  in  it.    \n  good  wM>th,  I  may  tril  it  to  you  a<i  to  my  friend, 
wbfB  I  (;o«  but  into  ray  clo4«»<i  I  am  afraide  ;  fur  I  »c'i'  now  iuid  ebon 
a  luirr,  which  my  coaii-it'ncu  L'iueth  ino  is  a  witeh,  or  some  wiu-he* 
'■pintf,  »lK-e  ^tareth  *o  vppon  tnc.     Ami  sometimes  I  see  an  vgly 
weasell  ruDiie  thruui^b  inj  vard  ;   and  there  is  a  fuule  g^eat  eatto 
»fiDetime»  in  my  barne,  which  I  haue  no  likintf  vnto. 
"Ikm.  You  neuer  had  no  hurl  done  yet,  bad  you,  by  any  witch? 
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"  Sam.  Trust  mv,  I  cannot  t<  ll :  but  I  feare  ine  I  haue  :  for  thm 
be  two  or  three  in  our  lowne  whitli  I  like  not,  but  «!«i>ecialK  an  old 
woman.  I  haue  been  as  careful  to  plc»se  her  as  euer  1  was  to  p1e.i>« 
mine  own  mother,  anil  to  giue  her  euer  anon  <me  thinjf  or  other ;  ind 
yet  methinks  shee  frowne.i  at  nte  now  and  then.  Ami  I  had  ahopg^f 
which  eate  his  nieato  with  his  fellowe^,  and  was  very  well  to  our 
thinking  ouer  night,  and  in  the  morninf;  he  wa4  starke  dead.  My 
wife  h.'ith  had  fiuo  or  sixe  hennes  euen  of  late  dead.  Some  of  my 
neighbours  wiishe  mi-  to  burne  sonic  tbin^  aliuc,  as  a  henne  or  a  hogg» ; 
others  will  nne  in  time  to  seeke  helpe  at  the  handes  of  some  cunDinjf 
man,  before  1  haue  any  further  barme.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  for 
the  l>e«t. 

"  Dan.  Haue  you  any  cunning  man  hereabout  that  doth  helpe  ? 

"  5am.  There  is  one,  they  say  here,  a  twenty  miles  off,  at  T.  B., 
which  hath  holpe  many.  And  thus  much  I  know,  there  was  one  of 
my  acquaintance  but  two  miles  hence  which  had  great  losses;  he  lost 
two  or  ihree  kine,  six  hogs  (be  would  not  haue  tuoke  fiftcene  shillingt 
a  hog  for  them),  and  a  luare.  He  went  to  that  same  man,  and  told 
bim  nee  suspected  an  old  women  in  the  parish.  And  I  think  he  told 
me  that  he  Hhewed  him  her  in  a  gla&se,  and  tolde  bim  shee  had  thrv« 
or  foure  imps — some  call  them  puckrels  ;  one  like  a  prey  catte,  an 
other  like  a  weasell,  an  other  like  a  mouse — a  vengeance  take  them  I 
it  is  great  pitty  tho  countrey  is  not  ridde  of  them — and  tuld  him  alio 
what  he  should  doe.  It  is  halfe  a  yeare  agoc,  and  he  neucr  had  any 
hurt  since.  There  is  also  a  women  at  R.  H.,  fiue-and-twenty  mil«s 
hence,  that  hath  a  greate  name  ;  and  great  resort  there  is  d»»l* 
unto  ber.  A  neighbour  of  mine  had  his  childe  takeu  lame,  a  girle 
of  ten  yeares  olde,  and  such  a  paiue  in  her  backe,  that  shec  coald 
not  sit  vpright.  Ho  went  to  that  woman  ;  she  told  hira  be  ha<l  some 
bad  neighbour — the  childe  wo.^  forespoken  a!>  he  i<u$p«cted.  Mirry, 
if  he  would  goc  homo,  and  bring  her  some  of  the  clothes  which  tLe 
child  lay  in  all  night,  shee  would  tell  him  certainly.  He  went  home, 
and  put  a  lublc-iiapkin  about  her  necke  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
tookc  it  with  hint  ;  and  she  told  him  the  girle  was  bewitched  indeede, 
and  so  told  hiiu  what  he«  should  doe  :  and  he  bad  remedy.  Tb« 
girlc  is  as  wel  at  this  day,  and  a  pretty  quicke  girle.  There  was 
another  of  ray  neighbours  had  his  wife  much  troubled,  and  he  veot 
to  her,  and  shee  told  him  his  wife  was  haunted  with  a  /airy.  1  can- 
not tell  what  shu  bad  him  doe,  but  the  woman  is  merry  at  this  howr«. 
I  have  heard — 1  daro  not  say  it  is  so — that  shee  weareth  about  b<r 
t)aint  John':!  Gospel,  or  some  part  of  it.  *  *  If  I  had  heard  bat 
of  one  [cunning  pcr>on],  1  shouM  have  gone  ere  this  time  j  and  I 
glad  that  I  met  with  you.  *  *  We  haue  a  schoolmaisier  that  is  a 
^ood  prcttie  schoiler,  they  say,  in  the  Latine  tongue,  one  M.  B. ;  be 
IS  gone  to  iny  hou«e  euen  now  ;  1  pray  you  let  me  enti^t  you  to  go 
thither,  you  two  may  reason  the  matter. 
''Dm.  W'tll,  1  will  giitf  with  you. 

"  Sam,  Wife,  I  have  brought  on  ulde  friend  of  mine  ;  I  pray  tbee, 
bid  iiiiu  welcome, 

"  The  Wife.  He  is  verio  welcome.  But  tralie,  roan,  1  am  ajigrie 
with  you,  and  balfo  out  of  patience,  that  vou  go  not  to  jct-k  beip« 
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WBiiut  yonder  utme  olde  beaste  ;  I  haue  anuthar  hen  dead  this  night. 
Oiher  men  can  seek  reinedjr.  Here  is  M.  R.  tells  nie,  that  the  goode 
wife  R.  all  the  luste  vreeke  could  not  make  her  butter  cuiiie.  Situ 
neoer  rested  until  »he  had  \got  her  husbund  out  to  the  woman  at  U.  II. ; 
and  when  he  came  home  the^  did  but  heat  a  spit  red  hotte,  and  thru.'^t 
into  the  creame,  vsing  certaine  wurdcs  that  she  willed  him,  and  it 
came  u  kindly  as  anie  butter  that  ever  she  made.  I  met  the  olde 
filth  this  morning,  Lord  how  sowerlie  she  looked  upon  me !  and 
mumbled  as  she  went  :  I  beard  part  of  her  words.  '  Ah  !'  quod  she, 
'jorx  haue  an  honest  man  to  jruur  husband ;  1  heare  bow  ho  doth  V8« 
me.'  In  trueth,  husband,  my  stomacke  did  so  rise  against  her,  that 
I  could  baa«  found  in  my  heart  to  haue  flowen  upon  her  and  scrat- 
ched her,  but  that  I  feared  she  would  be  too  strong  for  me.  It  is  a 
laitie  olde  queane." 

We  will  only  add  that,  in  looking  back  to  the  fairy  mythology 
of  former  days,  it  is  the  more  ncct.ssary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  causes  that  have  produced  changes  in  the  form  of 
those  superstitions,  because  our  only  source  of  infortmttion  is 
the  literature  of  the  times,  which  generally  came  from  tiiose 
vhu  were  most  apt  to  garble  the  buper.Htiliuns  of  their  country- 
men. In  them,  therefore,  the  changes  arc  by  far  greater  and 
more  perceptible  than  they  would  be  at  the  same  time  in  their 
true  depositories — the  oral  legends  of  the  jjeasant.  On  the 
Utter,  the  causes,  which  did  eOect  them  would  act  slowly  and 
gradually  ;  and  many  of  the  tales  of  Gervase  and  Giraldus 
maj  very  well  be  compared  with  those  which  we  can  still  gather 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  England,  where  perchance  the 
icboolmastcr,  who  is  abroad,  has  not  yet  shewn  his  fact*,  and 
where  the  baneful  effects  of  puiiiical  agitation  ou  men's  minds 
have  not  been  felt. 

Ritson  tells  us  :— 

The  fairy  may  be  defined  as  a  sp«cica  of  being  partly  material, 
partly  spiritual ;  with  a  power  to  change  its  appearance,  and  be,  to 
mankind,  visible  or  invisible,  according  to  its  pleasure.  In  the  old 
>oog  printed  by  Feck,  Uubin  Good-fellow,  a  well-known  fairy,  pro- 
few«i  that  he  had  played  his  pranks  from  the  time  of  Merlin,  who 
*«s  the  contemporary  of  Arthur. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  /aerie  a.1  well  for  the  indiciduol,  as  for  the 
tontry  or  lyttetn,  or  what  we  should  now  call /uirt/  iand  or  Jairyism. 
H«  knew  nothing,  it  would  seem,  of  Oberon,  TUauia,  or  Mub,  but 
>pcaks  of 

"Pllto,  that  Is  tnt.  kino  or  Fauik, 

Aiii]  iiutnj  ■  ladle  In  bl.<i  campagnlr, 

Volwlog  bis  wir,  TllK  MCUiK  PlioskBriii*,  4c." 

(Tk«  Marehante's  TuU,  I.  lOlOI.)  From  this  passage  of  Chaucer, 
Mr.  Ttr«hit  "cannot  h«lp  thinking  that  his  Plitto  and  I'rotcrpina 
were  the  true  pro^^initors  of  Oberon  and  Titania." 
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In  tlie  progress  of  The  Wif  of  Bath's  Tak,  it  happed  tb«  knight 

••  —  in      vir  to  rid« 

III  all  Ills  run',  unl.T  a  furc-it  sUIa, 

Of  ludks  fuuri)-«nd  l»vat^.  muI  jet  SMk  « 
Towmrd  thu  like  lUnea  ha  drow  ful  junm^ 
Id  bopa  that  bt  aom  wlidoai  Minldt  MfM* 
But.  eccMaly.  «t  IM  am  teUy  tiNHW 
TwaMwd  waa  thU  flanrfc  b>  wiste  aat 

TheMA3'/i>«  appear  to  have  b«en  fairies,  tliojt^h  nuthin'^ii  iri'tiiiu. 
ated  of  their  siao.  Milton  seems  to  h;ivB  l>e*5  ucon  the  prowl  here 
for       "  I'drnst-f-itl*." 

In  A  Midsumnur  Nights  JJrecan,  a  fairy  addrctaei  Bottom  tha 
weaver, 

"nail,  ««..r««I.  h«U!" 

which  suiBcicntlT  shona  she  was  not  »o  herself* 
Puck,  or  Bobfn  Ooodfellonr,  tn  the  lam*  play,  caUa  Oberoiii 

—  Uag  of  amt$me^— 
and  in  the  old  aong,  just  mentioned. 

The  Ung  of  ghattt  and  Amttrntt" 

and  this  nij^tj  monarch  atserta  of  hbaielf  and  his  subjects, 
"  Bat  WB  SManamoreMitkersaH." 

The  fairies,  as  we  already  tee,  were  mafe  and  Ihoiale  |  bat  it  k  ael 

eqiiallT  clear  that  they  pro-creattd  children. 

Tluir  iT' ivernint'iit  w.i*  miinarchii-il,  and  Oboron,  the  lin?  of 
Fairy-huiil,  nmst  Lave  been  a  suvoreijjrn  of  very  exteosire  terrilor;. 
The  name  of  his  ijuet-n  was  Titaiiia,  br)th  are  nieotioned  bjr  Sh&k- 
speare,  beiof;  personages  of  no  little  importance  in  the  above  plaj ; 
where  tbej  i>     'U  hamonr,  thtn  eneoonter: 

"ON.  n sMt tor awenn^Moiid  Inunx. 
Ylla.  WbM,]«a1oDiOa«aiMr  FaJry  skip  licnae ; 
I  have  foMWOTn  Mt  K'd  Bn>l  cotnpmiy."' 

That  the  name  [Obeiion]  was  not  the  invention  of  our  gre»t 
ilramati>t  is  sufficiently  proved.  Tlie  allegorical  Spencer  give*  it  to 
kina  Uenrv  the  eighth.  Kobert  Qreeno  was  theaotbor  of  aulsy 
entitled  <*Tho  tteotndw  Hntoryof  Jamat  tho  fcorthe  .  . .  Intenn»ed 
with  a  pleasant  eoaodio  preeented  bj  Obfrom,  king  of  the  fainn.' 
lie  i»  likewise  a  character  in  the  »1J  French  remanees  of  Hum  dt 
Hour  daunt,  .iinl  Ogi:'r  Id  Datuiis ;  atul  tlii're  even  svefivs  to  Iv  on« 
ui>on  his  own  exploits:  "  itoinun  de  AuLfrvH."  What  autboritr, 
however,  Shakspeare  had  for  thy  name  Titamia,  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  she  so  called  by  any  other  writer.  He  himxelf,  at  the  same  tine, 
as  well  aa  nmnj  others,  gfvea to tlM<{aeen<>r  t'uirius  theoanioof  IIai^ 
though  DO  one,  except  lumyton,  m<'ntions  I  -  a>  i!ie  wife  of  Onsao* : 

**  0  then,  I  H>c,  Quern  M  ab  liarti  bet : .    ub  >'ou. 
She  li  ibe  Cilnr^  nidwIA^  and  abe  cornea 
In  atMt<e  no  Meter  than  m  atrate.etoii'' 

On  tbv  ft>r<.--ltiit:cr  v(  an  Merman, 
Vnwn  » Ith  K  ti'»im  of  !inlc  utrmitu 
At:m'itrt  m  -u'a  u  aaiM  d<  :u<>/  lj«  •il  jj|> . 
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U<r  wagjton  ipokM  niada  of  loiu  iplonen'  Itg/ti 

The  cover,  <4  Uw  « log*  of  a>iwMQt>|>«n  i 

The  tnoM,  of  the  emeUeal  •i>lder'i  web ; 

The  colliira,  U  Uw  uuMioehme't  wet'ry  hninn  i 

Her  »Uy  ot  crlciLrt'5  ttuut ;  tlx  Lath,  of  Aim ; 

Her  weicRuBot,  a  tmii!l  ^rc7-<xial«il  guitt. 

Not  halt  tohlgttA  ruuuil  UuJ<:  m^u 

l*!^')!  from  ilis  huy  tui|:er  «^  a  ntatd; 

Her  chATtni  baa  eiaptj  banl-uut. 

Made  by  tb*  Joiner  ti|lrr«l.  ur  nld  ipriib, 

Tliuc  out  of  miuvl  tiju  (airy  *  cuecti-auikers. 

And  In  tltta  etata  the  g&U<4w  ui((lit  Uy  iticht, 

TItroufb  lovon'breiiuaod  then  Xlitj  droam  of  love. — 

 'UUj  In  Uiat  very  Maa, 

Tliat  pUU  the  Diancs  of  huno  in  tlie  nliiht; 
Aa4t«kC(theeir-lccJts  lii  foul  alattlsh  lialn, 
Whlchi  osce  (mungled,  tuucli  tsj.\furtuu«  boUei." 

B«o  Jotison,  in  hia  "  iSntertainment  of  the  queen  and  prince  at 
Althrope,"  in  1603,  describes  to  come  "  trippine  up  the  lawn  a  bevy 
of  &iries  attending  on  Mas,  their  queen,  who,  falling  into  an  artificial 
ring  that  was  there  cut  in  the  path,  began  to  dance  around." 

u  the  laoie  masque  the  queea  is  thus  characterized  ly  a  tatvr  : 


"ThU  U  M;kB,  the  mUtreaii  (kirr. 
That  doth  nightly  rub  the  dairy. 
And  ran  hurl  or  hdji  the  chiinilnf, 
(Ai  *be  picaae)  vltljout  discerning. 

She  that  plncbe*  rountr)-  wencrs. 
If  they  rub  not  cleaa  tlipfr  benchf*, 
And  with  itiarpcr  nails  rcineinbers 
When  they  nuc  not  up  thdr  nnbers; 
Bat,  If  90  Uicy  chaurc  to  feaet  ber, 
til  a  >ho<'«he  dn'p»  a  ttitrr. 

This  hi  she  tlMC  empryu  eradlea^ 
Takes  out  ctUldreu,  puts  In  ladlee; 
Trains  fnrtli  mlif^h-eii  In  ihclr  slnmber, 
WlUi  a  sieve  the  boles  tu  ajuntlcr; 
And  thus  leads  tbcin  from  bcr  boruoKha, 
Hume  iluuuiih  iA>iidii  and  water-ftiriowi. 

Sbecan  start  our  ftaahUn  e  (Uiubtsn, 
In  '  tbclr'  sleep,  with  siirii  ks  and  Uugbtcn, 
.\nd  on  sweet  SI, '  Aijnej'  i;l|.'lit, 
Feed  them  with  a  promls'd  st^it, 
Sntne  of  husbands,  sumo  uf  luvere. 
Which  an  empty  dream  dlgcovcrs." 

Pairie*,  they  tell  yon,  have  ft"equ»fntly  been  heard  and  seen,  nay, 
that  there  are  some  living  who  were  stolen  away  by  theoi,  and 
n>Dfioed  seven  years.  According  to  tlie  deicripliuu  they  give,  who 
pretend  to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  ex- 
cwding  little.  They  are  always  crad  in  preen,  and  frequent  the  wfwda 
aad  fields  ;  when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  they  have  been 
oft«B  heard  at)  they  are  very  noi^y  ;  aud  when  they  have  done  they 
are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime.  But  guntTally  they  dance  fn  moon- 
I't^lit,  when  murtals  are  aisicep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them,  ag 
tD»y  be  observed  on  the  following  mom  ;  their  dancing  places  being 
*ery  (liitinguishable.  For  a&  they  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  ao  make 
•  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen  rings  and  cir- 
clet on  the  grass. 

Theie  circleD  are  thus  described  by  Browne,  the  author  of 
Dri(a»iiiiu  pa*turalt : 
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 "A  pleaiant  maada. 

Where  fatiies  often  did  their  messurca  trradc, 
WMcli  In  the  me«<low  made  lucli  ttrrle*  gre^Tie, 
A*  If  with  giirland<i  It  hail  cro«med  bevne. 

Within  <>nr  ul  tliriMi  iouni)«  waa  In  be  (MB* 
A  tilUiKk  rise,  where  oft  the  falrle  qnecna 
At  twy-llght  Mte,  ■nd  did  (MmiinCDd  her  elTCi^ 
To  |iinrh  thole  maldi  that  had  not  9we}>l  tlieir  alMlTet: 
And  further.  If  bv  Tnaldrn*  or^r-alght, 
Within  doorta  water  were  nnt  hmuKht  M  night. 
Or  If  thej  (pred  no  table,  act  no  brewl. 
T)i«f  alionid  hare  nlpa  ttirn  Ine  antn  the  bead : 
AimI  for  the  niald  who  had  perfomi'd  each  thing. 
She  In  the  water-pall  bad  leave  a  ring  " 

The  same  poet,  in  his  "  Shepheard'*  Pipe,"  haTinj;  iiiserted  Hoc- 
cleve's  Tule  uf  Junalhus,  and  coucoiving  a  strange  unnatural  afTt'ction 
for  that  stupid  fellow,  dptcrib«t  him  as  a  great  favuurite  of  tfa« 
fairies,  alleging  that 

"  Manr  time*  he  hath  been  aeena 

With  the  falrtca  cm  the  Kreme, 

And  to  them  hU  pipe  did  aound. 

While  they  danced  In  a  rvxiiid, 

MIckle  aolnre  would  ther  make  hint. 

And  at  nildaltfbt  often  vaXe  blm 

And  conrejr  him  from  hla  roome. 

To  a  Arid  <^  jrellow  i  roome ; 

Or  Into  the  mcvlowna,  where 

Mints  perfume  the  cenlle  aire, 

And  where  Flora  ahrcds  her  tmuara. 

There  they  would  beglti  their  nieaaun. 

If  It  ( Uanced  nlghfa  cable  shrowda 

Muttlcd  Cynthia  up  In  clo»d< ; 

Safi'ly  houif  tliev  thvn  woul  l  aee  Mm, 

A  ltd  (rotn  hrakea  and  quagmirei  frta  blm.** 

The  fairiea  were  ezceedinglj  diminutive,  but  it  must  be  confrtstd. 
we  shall  not  readilv  find  their  actual  dimensions.  They  were  iniall 
enough,  however,  if  wo  may  believe  one  of  queen  Titania's  maids  of 
honour,  to  conceal  iheinselt  ei  in  acorn  shells  ;  apeakiug  of  a  diflfertoM 
between  the  king  and  queen,  she  says  : 

"  But  tlief  du  aqaare  i  that  all  their  elre*  for  fear, 
Crrtf  info  mroru  mpi  and  kiit  tkrm  thttt.  " 

They,  onifornily,  and  constantly  wore  f^een  vests,  unless  wlitn 
they  had  some  reason  for  changing  their  dress.  Of  this  circuinituice 
we  meet  with  many  proofs;  Thus  in  The  Merry  Wictt  of  Wimli«f- 

'  Like  urchlni.  onphci,  and /miria  green  " 

In  fact  we  meet  with  them  of  all  colours  :  as  in  the  same  plaj: 

*■  fairica,  black,  frey,  frtfn,  and  white." 

That  white,  on  some  occasions,  was  the  dress  of  a  female,  we  \f*n 
from  Reginald  Scot.  He  gives  a  charm  '•  to  go  invislMe  by  ^incans  oH 
thesve  three  sisters  of  fairies,"  Mil'ui,  Achilla,  Sihylin  :  "  I  ch*rj« 
you  that  you  doo  appt  are  before  me  visible,  in  funiie  and  ^hape  of 
faire  women,  in  whUe  vestures,  and  to  bring  with  you  to  toe  the  r'aif 
of  invisibilitie,  by  the  which  I  may  go  invisible,  at  mine  owne 
and  pleasure,  and  that  in  all  hours  and  minutes." 

It  w.a«  fatal,  if  we  may  believe  Shakspt'are,  to  spfak  to  a  fiiry •" 
FdUtatT,  in  Tht  M-rry  W'w  t  of  Wtmitur,  is  made  to  say,  "  Thfv  are 
fairies;  he  that  »piak»  to  them  shall  tlye." 
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Tbej  were  accustomed  to  enrich  their  favouritet ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  clown  in  A  Winter'*  Tale :  "  It  was  told  roe  I  should  hv  rich  by 
the  fairies."  The;  delighted  in  neatness,  could  not  endure  bluts,  and 
eren  bated  fibsters,  tell  tales,  and  divulgers  of  secrete,  whom  they 
would  slilr  and  severely  be-pinch,  when  they  little  expected  it.  They 
were  as  generous  and  benevolent  on  the  contrary,  to  young  women  of 
a  different  description,  procuring  them  the  gwccteat  sleep,  the  plea- 
santest  dreams,  and  on  their  departure,  in  the  morning,  always  slip- 
piojf  a  tester  in  their  shoe. 

They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  be«n  malignant,  but  this,  it 
nuy  be.  was  mere  calumny,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
general  character,  which  was  sin>(uli»rly  innuccnt  and  amiable. 
Imogen,  in  Shakspeare's  Cymbeline,  prays,  on  going  to  sleep, 

"  From /tirie;  and  the  t^mptcn  of  the  nl(ht, 
Oiurd  mc  twaeccU  joa." 

It  roust  have  been  the  IneuSiu  she  was  so  afraid  of.  Old  Gervase  of 
Tilburv,  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  in  a  more  modest  language  than 
English  :  "  I'idimus  quostlam  dsmones  tanto  zeh  muiieres  amare  qvod 
ltd  tnaudita  prorumpunt  ludibria,  el  cum  ad  conctibitum  earttm  accedunt 
wira  mole  sat  oppnmunt,  luc  ub  aliis  videittur." 
Hamlet,  too,  notices  this  imputed  malignity  of  the  fairies  : 

"  Then  no  pUnet*  •Irlkt, 

No  TAIKY  Ukea,  nor  witch  bu  power  to  chann." 

Thus,  also,  in  T/te  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  A  Bend,  a  fairt,  pItUeu  and  rongll.'' 

They  were  amazingly  expeditious  in  their  journies  :  Puck,  or 

Bobin  Good>fellow,  answers  Oberon,  who  was  about  to  send  him  on 

a  wcret  expedition  : 

"  ni  pnt  a  girdle  ronnd  about  tbs  eartit 
In  forty  minutes. ** 

Again,  the  same  goblin  addresses  him  thus  : 

"  Falrjr  king,  attend  and  mark, 
I  do  bear  the  momlng  lark. 

Ofrr.  Tlifii  my  queen,  la  silence  lad. 
Trip  we  after  the  nighl'a  tluulc. 
We  the  (fl'ihc  ran  cxmtpaM  aoon, 

Swifter  than  the  wand 'ring  moon.**  Z 
lo  another  place  Puck  says : 

*■  Ur  biry  lord  thU  matt  be  done  tn  hajte ; 

For  night'*  •«  itX  dragona  cat  tbe  cload*  full  (kat, 

And  yonder  ililnea  aurora's  liarbtnt^r ; 

At  wboMi  approach.  Rlioita,  wandering  here  and  tber*, 

Troop  home  to  cburdt-jratdi,  4c." 

To  which  Oberon  replies : 

"  Bat  we  are  iplrlts  of  another  sort : 
I  with  tlir  murakug'i  lore  hare  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forcntcr,  tbe  grove*  may  tread. 
Eren  till  Ihc  eiintem  gate,  all  flery  red, 
Openlni!  on  Nrptuna,  with  fair  blcutd  beam*, 
Turns  Into  follow  gold  bU  S4lt-gr«cn  stream*.** 
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Oocnpar^,  iikewiae.  what  RoWn  himwlf  saji  on  this  subject,  m  the 
old  MTig  of  his  exploits. 
The;  never  ate : 

*■  But  that  It  Mt«  oar  rtctadt,  I  ihoold  think, 
H««  w«r«  » talrf." 

says  Belariut  at  the  first  Mght  of  Imogen,  as  Fickle. 

They  were  humanely  attentive  to  the  joutiifol  dead.  Tboi, 
Guiderius,  at  the  funeral  of  tlte  above  lady  : 

"  inth  VBMALa  tAtuw  irlD  hte  tonb  b«  haaitad.'* 

Or,  as  in  the  pathetic  dirge  of  Collins  on  the  same  occasion: 

"  No  wttlicr'd  witrli  •ball  licrt  b«  ««ni. 

No  ((nbllnt  If»t1  their  nl«htly  cr**  ; 
TtM  rKVALB  WAX*  khall  Imuat  thu  fruwm. 

And  drau  thj  gnrt  with  pea/ly  dew." 

Thin  amiablB  quality  is,  likewise,  thus  beautifallj  aliuded  to  kj  tlw 
same  poet : 

Bf  fOBH*  oKUUi  their  tUrga  tt  •out 

Their  employment  is  thus  charmingly  represented  by  Shaksp«arr, 
in  the  address  of  Prosper o : 

"  Ta  •Irei  of  hllU.  brooki,  itandiag  lakes,  ud  tn**t. 

And  re,  that  nn  Xhe  Miiida,  witli  printlrwi  foot. 
Do  ciutte  the  eblilnti  Neptune,  and  do  Aj  bSm 
When  be  com«s  back  ;  you  ilcmy-pmipct*,  tliat 
By  moonHiliiue  du  tlie  graaii-auur  rlni{let*  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  anil  you  whow  {lUtilM 
Jt  to  mak*  mldnlglit  iniMhroouu;  that  ndolM 
To  bear  the  Kilema  curfew*'  

In  The  Midtitmmer  Night's  Drfant,  the  queen,  Titaaia,  bciof 
desiroiu  to  take  a  nap,  says  to  her  female  attendants: 

"  Come  now  a  roundel,  and  a  falrr  aong: 
Then,  for  the  third  |<art  of  a  minute  tiutc* ; 
Some,  t«  kill  cAiikcri  In  the  nmjk-r'>«i.'li.id»; 
Some  war  with  rear -mice,  for  lUclr  Icatixira  wtnin. 
To  make  iny  tntall  el«  et'  coata ;  and  aoine  keep  liack 
The  clamorooi  owl,  that  nlgbtl/  boota.  and  woodwl^ 
At  oar  quaint  ipirita :  8in(  me  now  aaleep ; 
Then  tu  your  offlrea,  and  let  me  reat." 

Milton  gives  a  most  beautiful  and  accurate  description  of  the  littU 
green-^coats  of  his  native  soil,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ksp- 
pily  or  justly  expressed :  he  had  ocrtainlj  seen  them,  in  this  sittutioo, 
with  "  the  poet's  eye 

"  fairy  elrr*. 

Wbow  midtilKbt  rcTfla,  by  a  Itorest  tida 

Or  foimiain,  aome  bvlat<>d  pcaaant  v^a. 

Or  tlream*  he  «oe«,  while  orerliead  the  moon 

Stt«  arbltreaii,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheel*  bcr  pjle  courw,  they,  m  thetr  mirth  and  danoa 

Intent,  with  Jocund  inusic  charm  hi»  ear: 

At  once  with  Joy  and  fear  hli  heart  rebouivd*." 

The  impression  they  had  made  upon  his  imagination  in  earl;  lift 
appears  from  his  "  Vacation  Exercise,"  at  the  age  of  nineteen : 
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**  GMd  laak  balHood  thee,  am ;  for.  at  thy  Urth. 
The  rAiii:T  (aiiicii  daanr't  upon  tlin  hr«rth  ; 
tht  drowiie  oune  ha.Ui  •worn  alw  did  Ihem  iple, 
Coioc  tripping  to  tbc  rotxr.  whric  ttiou  didit  Ue; 
And  mtautiy  alnKiag  ruuod  cUmiuI  Uiy  brd. 
Strew  mil  their  tileulngi  on  ttijr  aleeplug  bsad." 

L'abbe  Bourddon,  in  his  "  Ridiculiius  ExtravaganceA  of  M, 
Oofle,"  describe!  "  The  fairit*?,  of  which,"  he  says,  "  f;randmoUiers 
ud  nari«i  t«n  so  many  tales  to  chi(dr«n  ;  these  fairies,"  adds  he, 
*  I  mean,  who  are  affirmed  to  he  blind  at  home,  and  very  clear- 
sighted abroad  ;  who  dance  in  ths  mooitshine  when  they  have  nothing 
eli€  to  do  ;  who  Steal  shepherds  and  children,  to  carry  them  up  to 
their  raves,  &c." 

Tiie  fairies  have  alr«ady  called  themselves  spirits,  gkostt,  or  shadows, 
ind  con*«-qiiently,  thkt  nkver  died  ;  a  position,  at  the  same  time, 
of  vhich  there  is  every  kind  of  proof  that  a  fact  can  require.  The 
revisor  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  edition  of  Shaiupeare,  \a  17H5, 
crows  not  a  little,  upon  his  dunghill,  at  buiving  btn  n  able  to  turn  the 
Ubie*  upon  his  adversary,  by  a  ridiculous  reference  to  the  ullojrories 
of  Spt'Dccr,  and  a  palpably  false  one  to  TickoU's  Kentiriglon-gardons," 
•hich  he  affirms,  '  will  show  that  the  opinion  of  fairies  dying  prc- 
♦*ii«'d  in  the  present  century,'  wherea*,  iu  fact,  '  it'  is  found,  on  the 
•lightest  glance  into  the  poem,  to  maintain  the  direct  reverse ; 

"  Mr*nwhl1*  Mtl  K«nns.  loath  in  (jntt  the  gtt)T« 
Uojig  o'er       itaiy  iif  lior  l>rc«thJnu  lore, 
Tr;'d  ewrrj  art  (f  uln  erts !)  to  eltengc  liUi  doooi. 
And  Tii»  d  (vain  rinn!)  to  join  hlin  In  the  tmnb. 
Whet  could  »ho  do?  tbk  >'ATr.a  ikUiB  obxt 
Thi  olu>  to  uva,  or  rauiT  fouu  to  dix." 

Ashamed,  however,  of  the  public  detection  of  his  falsehood,  he 
t»«anly  omitted  it  in  the  neit  edition,  withoirt  having  a  single  word 
to  allege  in  his  defence  ;  though  he  had  still  the  confidence  to  rcpre- 
tnX  it  as  *'  a  misfortune  to  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  that  so 
nnifh  of  their  [invalualde]  time  is  obiij^ed  [tor  the  sake  of  money]  to 
be  employed  in  exjilainin^  [by  absurdity]  and  contradicting  [by 
fxlM-hoodj  unfounded  conjectures  and  assertions  ;"  which,  in  fact, 
(snfounded  if  they  were,  «»  is  by  no  means  true),  though  he  was 
bardy  eaongh  to  contradict,  he  was  unable  to  explain,  and  did  not,  in 
"■slity,  understand,  contenting  himself  with  an  extract  altogether 
fmrpij'n  to  the  purpose,  at  second  hand. 

The  fart,  after  all,  is  so  positively  proved,  that  no  editor  or  com- 
mentator of  Shakspoare,  present  nr  fature,  will  ever  have  the  folly  or 
impudence  to  assert  "  that  in  Shakspuare's  time  the  notion  of  fairies 
djinjf  was  generally  known." 

Arioito  informa  us  (in  Harrington's  translation,  b.  10,  s.  47)  that 

 (either  aunrlont  folke  IwUev'd  a  Ue, 

Or  thli  U  true)  •  taibis  cx»sot  vim." 

ind  »g»in,  (b.  43,  8.  92)  : 

"I  an  a riTTic,  and,  to mslie  roa knonr. 

To  be  a  fajrrlc  *hit  U  doth  Import, 
Wt  Caknot  DTI,  hnw  old  SO  car  wo  grow, 
or  puijioa  and  tianncs  of  cT'rie  other  tort 
tTc  uat.  onaie  ko  dsatb  ws  Skrcmm  ow." 
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Beaumont  and  FU  tcher,  in  The  Faitkftd  Skepkerde$$,  describe 

••  A  »lrtuou»  well,  about  whoM  llnw'ry  banki 

The  nlmble-fooled  tktrle*  <lanc«  their  roundi, 
By  the  r«Ie  mnonatilne,  dlppinc  oftmtJtne* 
Tbrlr  ttuten  chllilren,  so  to  makk  'km  rita 
FxuM  DTixo  ruju,  Ajn>  puu.  kuktautt," 

Puck,  uliat  Robin  Good-fellow,  ia  the  most  actire  and  extraor- 
dinary fellow  of  a  fairy  that  we  anywhere  meet  with,  and,  it  it  believpd, 
we  find  him  nowhere  but  in  our  own  country,  and,  peradTentureilie, 
only  in  the  south.  Speoser,  it  would  seem,  m  tb«  6rst  that  aliuda  to 
bis  name  of  Puck  : 

Ne  let  the  r»<tkt,  nor  other  evlU  «pri||bt, 

Ke  let  Ho4>-Koblln«,  name*  wboae  aeiiM  wa  Me  not. 

Fray  lu  with  things  that  b«  not." 

*'  In  our  childhoood,"  says  Ri>ginald  Scott,  "  our  mother*!  mvit 
hare  so  terrified  us  with  an  oughe  divell,  having  homes  on  hii  h«»d. 
fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  taile  in  his  breech,  eies  like  a  bason,  fangrt 
like  a  dog.  clawe*  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a  voice  rotf- 
inglike  a  lion,  whereby  w«  start  and  are  afraid  when  wr  heart  ooe 
crie  Bough  !  and  they  have  to  fraied  us  with  buli-beggers,  ipiHt^ 
witchea,  urchens,  elves,  haga,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  sylent,  Kit  witk 
the  cansticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  con- 
jurors, nymphos,  changeling,  Incubus,  Uobin  Good-fellow,  the 
spoornc,  the  luare,  the  man  in  the  okc,  the  hell  wain,  the  fier  dnk^ 
the  puckle,  Tom  Thorabc,  Hob  gobblin,  Tom  Tumbler,  bontl»,  »od 
•uch  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowet."  "AnJ 
know  this  by  the  waie,"  he  says,  "  that  heretofore  Robin  Good-fello*. 
and  Hob  goblin,  were  as  terrible,  and  also  aa  credible  to  the  peopW, 
as  hags  and  witches  be  now  .  .  .  And  in  truth,  they  that  mainteiw 
walking  spirits  have  no  reason  to  denie  Robin  Good-fellow,  upoo 
whom  there  hath  gone  as  manie,  and  as  credible  tales,  as 
witches  ;  saving  that  it  hath  not  pleaded  the  translators  of  tlwbibk 
to  call  spirits  by  the  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow." 

*'  Your  grandani's  maides,"  he  says,  ««  were  woont  to  set  a  boll  of 
milke  before  '  Incubus,' his  cousine,  Robin  Good-fellow,  forgriad- 
ijig  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight ;  and  yot 
have  also  heard  that  he  would  chafe  exceedingly,  if  th«  iiuiJ<f 
good-w  ife  of  the  house,  having  companion  of  his  nakedoes,  laid  aBit 
clotiies  for  him,  beesidci  his  niesse  of  white  bread  and  milke,  whiei 
was  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  be  saith.  What  have  wc  b<r«? 

"  Bemton  hamten. 

Here  will  I  never  more  tread  nor  ■tampcn.'* 

Robin  is  thus  characterised  in  the  Midsummer  HighCs  Dream,  bj 
a  female  fairy  : 

"  Either  I  mlitake  j-our  ihapc  and  maklnc  qalt«. 
Or  clM  you  are  that  ihrvwd  and  knarlth  aprlM 
Call'd  Itobln  (iood-fellow ;  are  yau  not  be 
Titat  Mght  the  mitideDt  of  the  Ttllager7, 
Skim  milk;  and  •oiiK  tiino  laboor  In  the  qnem. 
And  booUru  make  the  breaihtc*  bouiwo  ife  cham ; 
And  suinctlme  luaku  the  dnnk  to  boar  ne  barm. 
Uliirad  uli;ht-waodci era,  lauRliln^  at  thrlr  liann  t 
ThoM  that  ilob-coblin  call  yuu,  asd  sweet  rack. 
Yon  do  thdr  work,  and  Uiey  abali  hart  good  lack.' 
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To  thnc  qoeatioDS  Robin  tbtu  replies  : 

  "Thon  apeak'tl  kright. 

1  «m  thAt  merry  wanderer  of  tha  night 

1  Je*t  to  Oberoo,  and  mtkr  htm  nnllo. 

When  I  ■  f»U       bcan-fe«I  hone  begallf^ 

Neighing  In  llkvnen  uf  a  Ally  foal ; 

And  aotneiime*  lurk  I  In  a  goolp'a  bowl. 

Id  rtrj  Ukencu  uf  a  ro«*tcd  crab ; 

And  when  (ho  driukt,  a^aJasI  ber  Up*  I  bob. 

And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale 

Tb«  wlaeat  aunt,  tailing  the  laddent  tale, 

■omettine  for  Lhrer-foot  ttool  mlstaketti  me,  • 

Then  lUp  I  from  her  bum,  dnwn  tupplea 

And  '  ralla  or  crira,'  and  fallj  Into  a  vough, 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  tbclr  hipi  and  lough.** 

And  '  yexen'  In  thetr  mirth,  and  neexe  and  iwear 

A  merrier  hotir  wai  oerer  waatad  there." 

Hii  usuirezclomationl^^in  this  plaj,  is  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  I 

"  lit.  Ho,  tU  :  Coward  why  comaat  thou  not  V 

So  in  Orim,  the  Collier  of  Croydun  : 

"  fla.  He,  Ho,  my  masten  1  No  gooit  fcUowihip  I 
Ii  Hoblo  good-fellow  a  bng-liear  grown. 
That  he  la  not  worthy  to  be  bid  alt  dowa  f" 

In  the  Bong,  printed  bj  Peck,  be  concludes  ererj  stanza  with 

Ho,  Uo,  Ho  I 

"  If  that  the  bowle  of  curds  and  creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for 
Robin  Good-fellow,  the  frier,  and  Sis»e,  the  dairy-maid,  why  then 
cither  the  pottage  was  bartit>to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses 
•ould  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  fat 
neTtr  would  have  good  head.  But  if  a  Peter-ponny,  or  an  housle- 
me  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  tythe  unpaid, — then  'ware  uf 
Mn-b<>gjnri,  spirits,  &c." 

This  ^olicksome  spirit  thus  describes  himself  in  Jonson's  masque  of 
Lott  Rtttortd :  "Robin  Oood-fellow,  he  that  sweeps  the  hearth  and 
the  house  clean,  riddles  for  the  country-maids,  and  does  all  their 
other  drudgery,  while  they  are  at  hot-coclcles  ;  one  that  has  conversed 
*ith  your  court-spirits  ere  now."  Having  recounted  several 
iaeffeetoal  attempts  he  had  made  to  gain  admittance,  he  adds  :  "  In 
this  despair,  when  all  invention,  and  translation  too,  failed  inp,  I  e'en 
Vent  back  and  stack  to  this  shape  yoa  sec  me  in  of  mine  own,  with 
ny  broom,  and  my  canles,  and  came  on  confidently."  The  mention 
ot  his  broom  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  another  play,  Midsummer 
tfighfi  Drtam,  where  he  tells  the  audience, 

"  I  sm  seat  with  tnom  before. 

To  iweep  the  doit  behind  tbe  door.'* 

He  is  likewise  one  of  the  dramatis  pertonct  in  the  old  play  of  Wily 
BtgiuUd,  in  which  he  says  Tush  I  lear  not  the  dodge  :  I'll  rather 
put  on  my  flashing  red  nose  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come  wrapp'd 
in  s  calf-skin,  and  cry  bo,  bo  I  I'll  pay  tLu  scholar  I  warrant  thee." 
Hii  character,  however,  in  this  piece,  is  so  diabolical,  and  .«o  dif- 
ferent from  anything  one  ccnild  expect  iu  Robin  Quod-feliow,  that  it 
i>  unworthy  of  further  quotaiiou. 
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He  appears,  likewise,  in  another,  intitled  Grim,  tkt  CoUitr  cf 

Cro'jdun,  in  which  he  enters  in  a  suit  of  leather  close  to  hi»  body ; 
hiA  face  and  hands  coloured  ruaset  colour,  with  a  '  flail.'" 

lie  is  here,  too,  in  most  respects,  the  same  strange  and  diabolical 
personage  that  he  is  represented  in  Wily  Bf-^uiUd  ;  onlj  there  is  a 
single  passage  which  reminds  us  of  his  old  habits 

"  Wh4^  M  I  list  In  (hli  truurorm'd  dlagolM, 

ril  fri  -M  the  country  peopir  aa  I  pmt»; 

And  toiartliDf*  turn  ro«  to  anrne  other  form. 

And  no  d«lude  them  wtth  fautMlIc  khcwi. 

But  woe  bctl<l«  the  lilly  rtilrr-maid.v 

For  I  tluUl  tteel  their  i:TOiui.teKU  night  bj  nlgirt." 

In  another  scene  he  enters,  while  some  of  the  other  characten  tn 
at  a  bowl  of  cream,  upon  which  he  sar:  ; 

"  I  lore  >  mem  of  crrara  aa  wcU  as  they, 
I  think  It  were  hot  I  irtrtit  lit  ami  maUc  one ; 
H«t,  bo.  hOk  mjr  maMrri  t  >o  eymi  fellowship  ? 
la  RoUn  Good-hUow  a  tiuK-brar  gruwa. 
That  be  la  not  worthy  to  be  btd  itt  down." 

Here,  reader,  we  part  company ;  and  as  good  old  Drajton 
says  in  TAe  Nymph  'ula,  of  "  Queeu  Mab  and  her  ligbt  mwds," 
we  soy  of  ourselves — 

"  And  to  the  fairy-court  they  went. 
With  niickle  joy  and  racrriracnt, 
Which  thing  was  doue  with  good  intent.** 
We  have  brought  the  reader  to  the  fairy  court,  and  so  we 
leave  him,  to  whistle  Thelfedding  March  if  he  be  good-humored; 
if  not,  "  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man — if  ye're  anptj. 
ye  ken  ho\T  to  turn  the  buckle  o'  your  belt  behind  you"— 
and  tlien,  like  that  practical  philosopher.  Uncle  Tobj,  whistle 
"  Lillibulero"  till  next  Number,  when  we  shall  perhaps  tell  jou 
of  Pygmies,  Witches,  and  other  "  Night  Fears." 
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CkaracUrittict  of  Literature.     By  llenrj  T.  Tuckerraan. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  and  Co. 

^Ve  have,  from  lime  to  time,  endeavoured  to  interest  our 
readers  by  sketches  of  the  authors  of  various  countries,  and 
Lave  devoted  tw  o  papers  to  the  works  of  American  l'oet«  and 
We  now  propose,  in  our  present  paper,  to  consider,  in  a  variety 
of  phases,  four  American  Authors,  Washington  Irving,  Georgo 
Baiicroft,  ^Yilham  II.  Prcscott,  and  Ht  nry  \V.  Longfellow. 

Washington  Irving,  although  so  obviously  adapted  by  natu- 
ral endowments  for  the  career  in  which  he  has  acquired  such 
eminence,  was  educated,  like  many  other  men  of  letters,  for 
the  legal  profession ;  he,  however,  early  abandoned  the  idea 
of  practice  at  the  bar  for  the  more  lucrative  vocation  of  a 
merchant.  His  brothers  were  established  in  business  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  invited  him  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
bouse,  with  the  understanding  that  his  hlcrary  tastes  should  be 
gritilicd  by  abundant  leisure.  The  unfortunate  crit<is  in  mer- 
cantile affairs  that  followed  the  peace  of  IS  15,  involved  his 
family,  and  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources  for  subsistence. 
To  ilii:i  apparent  disaster  is  owing  his  subsequent  devotion  to 
liieralure.  The  strong  bias  of  his  own  nature,  however,  had 
already  indicated  this  destiny ;  his  inaptitude  for  affairs,  his 
KUMbihty  to  the  beautiful,  his  native  humor,  and  the  love  ho 
urlj  exhibited  for  wandering,  observing,  and  indulging  in  day- 
dreams, would  infallibly  have  led  him  to  record  his  fancies  and 
feelings.  Indeed,  he  had  already  done  so  with  eSect  in  a  series  of 
letters  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  which  his  brother  was 
editor.  His  tendency  to  a  free,  meilitutive,  and  adventurous  life, 
*ucoii£rmed  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  his  early  youth.  Born  in 
tbecily  of  New- York  on  the  3rd  of  Apiil.  17JS3,t  he  pursued 
bis  studies,  his  rambles,  and  his  occasional  pencraft  there  until 
1^04,  when  ill-healtb  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  go  abroad. 


*  S«e  QoAHTEKLY  BsviEw,  vol.  VI  ,  No.  18,  p.  103,  No. 

19,  p.  id. 

t  The  house  in  which  Mr.  Irving  was  born  stood  at  No.  131 
VilliuD-strt^t.  It  was  replaced  in  1846  by  on*  of  the  *<  Wubington 
SlorM." 
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He  Sailed  for  Dunleaux,  and  lliciice  roamed  over  tbe  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  visited  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,  sojouriied  in  Paris,  and  roturnt»d  l\omc  in  1806. 
Durinjj  liis  absence  he  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing  a  painter;  but  subsequently  resutned  his  law  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after,  however,  the  first  nntn- 
ber  of  Salmagundi  appeared,  an  era  in  American  literary  anrjils ; 
and  iu  December,  1809,  was  published  "  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  Nc»-York."  lie  afterwards  edited  the  Analectic 
Magazine.  In  the  autumn  of  1814-  he  jointil  the  military 
etatr  of  the  Governor  of  New- York,  as  aid-de-camp  and  secre- 
tary, with  the  tide  of  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie 
cmliaiked  for  Liverpool,  wiih  a  view  of  making  a  second  tear 
in  Europe;  but  the  iinancial  troubles  iutcrvening,  and  the  re- 
markable success  which  had  attended  his  literary  enterprises 
beinw  an  encouragement  to  pursue  a  vocation  which  necessity, 
not  less  than  tuste^  now  urged  him  to  follow,  he  embarketi  in 
the  career  of  aulhorsln'p.  The  papers  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Sketch-Book,"  at  once  gained  him  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Tiiey  origin- 
ally  njipcared  in  Xcw-York,  but  attracted  immediate  attention 
in  England,  and  were  reiniblishcd  there  in  18^0.  After  resi- 
ding tliere  five  years,  Mr.  Irving  again  visited  Paris,  and 
returned  to  bring  out  "  Bracebridge  Hull "  in  London,  in  May, 
1^22.  The  next  winter  he  passed  in  Dresden,  and  in  the 
following  spring  put  "  Talcs  of  n  Traveller  "  to  press.  He 
noon  after  went  to  Madrid  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Columbus 
which  appeared  in  1S28.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  visited 
the  South  of  S|)ain,  and  the  result  was  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  which  was  published  iu  li>29.  The 
same  year  he  revisited  that  region,  and  collected  the  materiali 
for  his  Alhambra."  lie  was  soon  after  appointed  Secretin 
of  Legation  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  w  hich  office 
he  held  until  the  return  of  Mr.  McLane  in  l!>;il.  \VhiIc  in 
England  he  received  one  of  the  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  pro- 
vided by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical  composition, 
and  the  degreee  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Osford. 
His  return  to  New-York  iu  1832  was  greeted  by  a  festival,  it 
which  were  gathered  his  surviving  friends,  and  all  the  illustrious 
men  of  his  native  metrojwlis.  The  following  summer  he  ic- 
companied  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  removing  the  Indiin 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.    The  fruit  of  this  excursion 
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liis  graphic  "Tour  on  tlie  Prairies,"  Soon  afler  appeared 
"  AbboUford  and  Np\r?(pa^l  Abbey,'*  and  "  liegends  of  itie 
Conquests  of  Spin."  In  lS36  he  piihliflied  *' Astorin,"  and 
in  H;i7  "Tiie  Adventures  of  Capl,  Honueville."  In  lh39 
he  contribaled  several  pajxjrs  to  the"  Knickerbocker  Mngnzine." 
Early  in  1842  he  was  apjKiinted  Minister  to  Spain.  On  liia 
return  to  his  own  country  in  1846,  he  began  tiie  publication  of  a 
revised  edition  of  his  works,  to  the  list  of  which  he  has  since 
added  a  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  "  iMahoraet  and  his  Sucre»!>ors 
and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  revised  Life  of  Washington. 
This  outline  shouhl  be  filled  by  the  render's  imagination  u  irh 
the  accessories,  and  the  coloring  incident  to  t^o  varied,  honorn- 
bie,  and  congenial  a  life.  In  uU  his  wanderingii,  his  eye  nns 
biified  with  the  .■scenes  of  nature,  and  cognizant  of  their  every 
feature,  bis  memory  brooded  over  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
his  heart  caught  and  reflecled  every  phase  of  hutuanity.  With 
the  feelings  of  a  poet  and  the  habitudes  of  an  artist,  he  thus 
want'cred  over  the  rural  district?  of  merry  England,  the  melan- 
c!ii,|y  hills  of  romantic  Spain,  and  the  exuberant  wiklcrness  of 
his  native  land,  gathering  up  their  most  picturesque  aspects, 
and  their  most  atfecting  legends,  and  transferring  them,  nith 
(he  pure  and  vivid  cohirs  of  his  genial  expression,  into  per> 
manent  memorials.  Every  quaint  outline,  every  mrllovvcd 
tint,  thencrial  perspective  that  leads  (lie  si<jht  into  the  mazes  of 
antiquity,  the  amusing  still-life  or  characteristic  human  attri- 
butes,— all  that  excites  wonder,  sympathy,  and  merriment,  he 
thus  recognised  and  preserved,  and  shed  over  all,  (he  sunny 
aloiosphere  of  a  kindly  heart,  and  the  freshness  of  a  natural 
z^t,  and  the  attraction  of  a  modest  character, — a  conibinalion 
vhich  has  been  happily  characlersivd  bjf  Lonell  in  the  I'able 
for  Critics : 

"  What !  Ir\  injf  ?  thrice  vrclcorae  warm  heart  and  fine  brain, 

You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  fnun  .Sj  ain, 

And  the  gravcut  8we«-t  humor,  that  ever  were  thero 

Since  Cervantes  uit-t  death  in  his  gentle  de!>pnir  ; 

Nay,  don't  be  enibarrasge<l,  nor  luuk  t>o  br»etcbing, 

1  than't  run  directly  again«t  mj  own  preaching. 

And  having  just  iaughcil  at  their  RaphaeU  and  Dantes, 

Go  to  Mttiug  you  up  beside  iiiatthlcis  Ccrvante»  ; 

But  allow  me  to  »peak  what  I  hone»tl,v  feel. 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele; 

Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill, 

U'ith  the  whole  of  that  partnership'!  slock  and  gooJ'Will; 
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Mil  well,  and  while  stirriitfr,  hum  o'er,  as  a  tpell, 

The  '  fine  uld  Knglis}i  Qentleiuaii,'  »iiumer  it  well ; 

Hwoctcn  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain. 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doom  till  a  soul  it  receives 

From  the  wnrtn  laxj  Kun  loitering  down  through  green  leaves, 

And  you'll  And  a  choice  nature  not  wholly  deserving, 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee — ^just  Irving." 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  late  rcpublica- 
tiuTi  of  Irving's  works,  traclies  a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  cultivators  of  literature.  It  proves  a  truth  whicb 
all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intuitively  feci,  but  which  is  con- 
stantlj  forgotten  by  perverse  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  and 
that  is — the  permanent  value  of  a  direct,  simple  and  oatitraJ 
style.  It  is  not  only  tlic  genial  philosophy,  the  humane  spirit, 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  Irving,  which  er.dear  his  writings, 
and  secure  for  them  un  habitual  interest,  but  it  is  the  refresb- 
ment  aflbrded  by  a  recurrence  to  the  unalloyed,  onaffocled, 
clear,  and  flowing  style  in  which  he  invariably  expresses  him- 
self. 

The  place  which  our  author  holds  in  national  affection  can 
never  be  superseded.  His  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  dawn  of  American  recognised  literary  culture.  We  have 
always  regurded  his  popularity  in  England  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  traits  of  his  reputation,  and  that,  too,  for  the  very 
reasons  which  narrow  critics  once  assigned  as  derogatory  to  bis 
national  spirit.  His  treatment  of  English  subjects ;  tlie  feli- 
citous manner  in  which  he  revealed  the  life  of  his  ancestral  lind 
to  lii-r  prosperous  offspring,  mingled  as  it  was  with  vivid  picture* 
of  her  own  scenery,  touched  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  Americi 
which  responds  to  all  that  is  generous  in  sympathy,  and  noble  in 
association.  If  they  regard  Irving  with  national  pride  and  atfecliou, 
it  is  partly  on  account  of  his  cosmopolitan  tone  of  mind — a  qn*- 
lity,  auiOJig  others,  in  which  he  greatly  resembles  Goldsmith.  It 
is.  indeed,  worthy  of  a  true  American  writer  that,  with  his  oin 
country  and  a  particular  region  thereof  as  a  nucleus  of  bis 
sentiment,  he  can  see  and  ftel  the  characteristic  and  the  braa* 
tiful,  not  only  in  old  England,  but  in  romantic  Spain ;  that 
the  pliltgmatic  Dutchman  and  the  mercurial  southern  Euro- 
pean tind  an  cquul  place  in  his  comprehensive  glance.  To 
range  from  the  locul  wit  of  Salmagundi  to  the  grand  ami 
seriuus  historical  enterprise  which  achievetl  a  classic  Life  of 
Columbus,  and  from  the  simple  grief  embalmed  in  the  "Widow's 
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Son "  to  the  observant  Imraor  of  the  "  Stout  Gentlem  «n," 
bespeaks  not  only  an  artist  of  exquisite  and  versatile  skill,  but 
a  man  of  the  most  liberal  heart  and  catholic  taste. 

Reputations,  in  their  degree  and  kind,  are  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  taste  as  less  abstract  things, — and  in  that  of  Wash- 
ington Ining  there  is  a  completeness  and  unity  seldom  realized. 
It  aecord.o,  in  its  unchallenged  purity,  with  the  harmonious 
ciiarKter  of  the  author  and  the  serene  attractions  of  his  home, 
fi?  tempermment  and  cast  of  mind  he  was  ordained  to  be  a 
gentle  minister  at  the  altar  of  litenitiiro,  an  interpreter  of  the 
latent  mnsic  of  nature,  and  the  redeeming  affections  of  human- 
itj ;  and  with  a  consistency  not  less  dictated  by  good  sense 
than  true  feeling,  ho  has  instinctively  adhered  to  the  sphere 
be  was  specially  gifted  tu  adorn.  8ince  his  advent  as  a  writer, 
an  intense  style  Las  come  into  vogue ;  glowing  rhetoric,  bold 
verbal  tactics,  and  a  more  jwwerful  exercise  of  thought  char- 
acterize many  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  day ;  but  in  litera- 
ture as  in  life,  there  are  various  provinces  both  of  utility  and 
taste ;  and  in  this  cnantry  and  age,  a  conservative  tone,  a 
reliance  on  the  kindly  emotions  and  the  refined  perceptions, 
are  qualities  eminently  denirable.  Therefore  as  we  look  forth 
upon  the  calai  and  picturesque  liindscnpe  that  environs  him, 
ve  arc  content  that  no  Gerce  polemic,  visionary  philanthropii^t, 
or  morbid  aentimentalibt  has  thus  linked  his  name  with  the 
tnnquil  beauties  of  the  scene  ;  but  that  it  is  the  home  of  an 
author  who,  with  graceful  diction  and  an  affectionate  henrt, 
cekbratcs  tlie  scenic  charms  of  the  outwurd  world,  and  tlie 
harmless  eccentricities  and  natural  sentiment  of  his  race.  The 
true  bias  of  Irving's  geuius  ia  artistic.  The  lights  and  sha- 
dows of  English  life,  the  legendary  romance  of  Spain,  the 
noTclliea  of  a  tour  on  the  Prairies  of  the  West,  and  of  adven- 
tures in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  {loetic  beauty  of  the 
Albambra,  Uie  memories  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  quaint  and  comltirtablc  philuM)phy  of  the  Dutch  colou.sts, 
and  tlu:  scenery  of  tbe  iiudbon,  are  themes  upon  which  he  ex- 
patiates with  the  grace  and  Kest  of  a  ina^stcr.  Ills  athiiity  of 
•tjile  with  tbe  classic  Uritish  essayi*ts  served  not  only  ns  an 
inTalaable  precedent  in  view  of  the  crude  mode  of  expression 
prevalent  half  a  century  ago  in  Anierics,  but  also  proved  a  bond 
H)  letters  between  that  country  and  England,  by  recalling 
tbe  identity  of  language  and  Jomefitic  life,  at  a  time  wheu 
great  asperity  of  feeling  divided  the  two  Nations. 
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The  circnrostances  of  American  daily  life,  and  the  impulse  of 
the  uational  det^tiii^,  amply  insure  tlie  circulation  uf  progre9»ive 
and  practical  ideas ;  but  there  is  little  in  either  to  sustain  • 
wholesome  attachment  to  tlie  past,  or  inspire  disinterested 
feeling  and  imaginative  recreation.  Accordingly,  we  rejoice 
that  this  literary  pioneer  is  not  only  an  artist  of  the  beautiful, 
but  one  whose  pencil  is  dipped  in  the  mellow  tints  of  legend- 
ary lore,  who  infuses  the  element  of  repose,  and  the  sportiTC- 
ness  of  fancy  into  his  creations,  and  thus  yields  genuine  re- 
freshment and  a  needed  lesson  to  the  fevered  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  all  his  immortal  pictures,  however,  the  roost 
precious  to  his  countrymen  is  that  which  contains  the  house  of 
old  Baltus  Van  Tasscll,  especially  since  it  has  been  refitted  and 
ornamented  by  Geoffrey  Crayon ;  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to  their 
imagination  as  Wolfcrt's  lioost,  it  is  fur  more  dear  to  their 
hearts  us  Bunnjside 

And  the  legends  which  he  has  so  gracefully  woven  around 
every  striking  point  in  the  scene,  readily  assimilate  with  its 
character,  whether  they  breathe  grotesque  humour,  harmless 
superstition,  or  pensive  sentiment.  We  smile  habitually,  and 
with  the  same  zest,  at  the  idea  of  the  Trumpeter's  rubicund 
proboscis,  tlie  valiant  defence  of  Beam  Island,  and  the  6gnn 
which  the  pedagogue  cuts  on  the  dorsal  ridge  of  old  Gunpov- 
der ;  and,  inhaling  the  magnetic  atmosphere  of  Sleepy  Uol- 
low,  we  easily  give  credit  to  the  apparition  of  the  Headleas 
Horseman,  and  have  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  frisking  imps 
of  the  Duyvers  Dans  Kamer.  The  buxom  charms  of  Kathnt 
Van  Tassel,  and  the  substantial  comforts  of  her  paternal  farm- 
house, are  as  tempting  to  us  as  they  once  were  to  the  anfor* 
tunate  Ichabod  and  the  successful  Brom  Bones. 

The  mansion  of  this  pro?i>crous  and  valiant  family,  so  often 
celebratfd  in  his  writings,  is  the  residence  of  Wasbingtoo 
Irving.  It  is  approached  by  a  sequestered  road,  which  en- 
hances the  effect  of  its  natural  beauty.  A  more  tranquil  and 
protected  abode,  nestled  in  the  lap  of  uatare,  never  captivated 
a  poet's  eye.  Rising  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  a  stnp 
of  woodland  alone  intercepts,  it  unites  every  rural  charm  to 
the  most  complete  seclusion.  From  this  interesting  domsin 
is  visible  the  broad  surface  of  the  Tappan  Zee;  the  grounds 
slope  to  the  water's*  edge,  and  are  bordered  by  woodetl  ravines; 
a  clear  brook  ripples  near,  and  several  neat  paths  lead  to  shi- 
dowy  walks  or  6iie  points  of  river  scenery.    The  bouse  itself  «s 
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>  graceful  combination  of  the  English  cottage  and  thf  Duirh 
firra-house.  The  crow-stepped  arable?,  the  tiles  in  the  hxll, 
»nd  the  weathercocks,  partake  of  the  latter  character ;  while 
the  white  walla  gleaming  through  the  tree»,  the  smooth  and 
rerdant  turf,  and  the  mantling  vines  of  iry  and  clarabering 
rojes,  sourest  the  former.  Indeed  in  this  delightful  home- 
stead are  tokens  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  its  owner. 
The  simplicitv  and  rustic  grace  of  the  abode  indicate  an  un- 
perverlcd  taste, — its  secluded  position  a  love  of  retirement ; 
the  cottage  ornaments  remind  us  of  his  unrivalled  pictures  of 
English  country- life  ;  the  weathercock  that  used  to  veer  about 
on  the  Stadt-house  of  Arastenlam,  is  a  symbol  of  the  father- 
land ;  while  the  one  that  adorned  the  grand  dwellings  in 
Albany  before  the  revolution,  is  a  significant  memorial  of  the 
old  Dutch  colonists ;  and  they  are  thus  both  associated  with 
the  fragrant  memory  of  that  famous  and  unique  historian 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  quaint  and  the  beautiful  are 
thos  blended,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  har- 
moDioaa.  From  the  quietude  of  this  retreat  are  obtainable  the 
most  extensive  prospects;  and  while  its  sheltered  position 
breathes  the  very  air  of  domestic  repose,  the  scenery  it  com- 
mands is  eloquent  of  broad  and  generous  sympathies. 

Not  less  rare  than  beautiful  is  the  lot  of  the  author,  to 
whom  it  is  permitted  to  gather  up  the  memorials  of  his  fame, 
and  witness  their  permanent  recognition ; — the  Srst  partial 
favor  of  his  coteniporaries  renewed  by  the  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  another  generation ;  and  equally  gratifying  is  the  co- 
incidence of  such  a  noble  f^atisfaction,  with  a  return  to  the 
cherished  and  picturesque  haunts  of  childhood  and  youth.  It 
is  a  phase  of  life  >carcely  less  delightful  to  contemplate  than 
to  enjoy ;  and  we  agree  with  a  native  artist  who  declared  that 
in  his  many  trips  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  he  never  passed 
Sunnyside  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Nor,  if  thus  interest- 
ing even  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine 
what  moral  attractions  it  posseses  to  the  kindred  and  friends 
*ho  there  habitually  enjoy  such  genial  companionship  and  frank 
hospitality.  To  this  favored  spot,  around  which  his  fondest 
reminiscences  hovered  during  a  long  absence,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
lumed, a  few  years  since,  crowned  with  the  purest  literary 
renown,  and  as  much  attached  to  his  native  scenery  as  when 
he  wandered  there  in  the  holiday  reveries  of  boyhcwd.  And 
here,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  his  pen  has  made  attractive 
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in  both  Iiemisphcrcs,  and  of  friends  whose  lore  surpanes  the 

highest  meed  of  fame,  he  lives  in  daily  view  in  scenes  thrice 
endeared — by  taste,  association,  und  habit; — the  old  locust  that 
blossoms  on  the  green  bank  in  spring,  the  brook  that  sparkles 
along  the  grass,  the  peaked  turret  and  vine-covered  wall  of 
.that  modest  yet  traditional  dwelling,  the  favorite  vallej 
watered  by  the  romantic  PocaotorOi  and,  above  all,  the  glorious 
river  of  his  heart. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  record  some  of  the  charming  anec- 
dotes which  fall  from  his  lips  iu  the  hour  of  genial  companioo- 
ship;  to  revert  to  the  details  of  his  personal  career;  the  re- 
markable coincidences  by  which  he  became  a  spectator  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  occurrrenccs  of  the  last  half  century; — 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  gifted  and  renowned  of  both 
hemispheres ;  the  fund  admiration  manifested  by  his  country- 
men in  making  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word,  on 
their  sliips  and  steamer!),  their  scliools,  hotels,  and  towiishipi ; 
the  beautiful  features  of  his  domestic  life;  the  aCfeclii'iuie 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  relatives  and  his 
immediate  friends  and  neiglibours; — the  refined  yet  jo>(,u« 
tone  of  his  truly  "  Suiuiyside "  hospitalities,  so  charmiuglj 
enlivened  by  his  humorous  and  historical  reminiscences.  But  two 
considerations  warn  us  from  these  seductive  topics — the  odc  a 
cherished  hope  that  the  reminiscences  thus  brieOy  alluded  to  may 
yet  be  gathered  up  by  his  own  hand;  the  other  our  knowledge 
of  his  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sensitive  habit  in  regard  to  per* 
sonalities.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Knickcrbockrr 
Magazine,"  Mr.  Irving,  under  the  character  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  gives  an  account  of  his  purchase  of  the  Van  T»ssel 
estate,  now  called  *'  Sunnyside,"  and  a  characteristic  dc^np- 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  in  some  of  ibe 
happiest  touches  of  his  style.  This  letter  was  the  commence* 
mcnt  of  a  scries  of  articles  puhlislied  iu  the  Kuickerbocker, 
which,  excepting  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  are  the  last  of  Ui* 
published  writings.  It  appeared  iu  the  Knickerbocker  for 
March,  1839,  from  which  we  extract  it. 

"  To  the  Eflitor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

"  Sir  :  I  Iiavc  observed  tl.at  as  n  man  advances  in  life,  he  i«  sntyert 
to  a  kind  of  pletliorA  of  tlio  mind,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  fut 
nccumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the  brain.  H*oe*  h* 
is  apt  to  biLonie  narrative  und  admonitory,  that  is  to  say,  fond  of 
telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the  small  pruti;  soil 
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great  annoTsnco  of  his  Ariends.  As  I  hate  b  great  horror  of  becom- 
ing the  oracle,  or,  more  ttchnically  speaking,  the  '  bore*  of  the  do. 
mwtic  circle,  and  would  much  rather  bcjtow  my  wisdom  and  tdliuus- 
DCH  upon  the  World  at  large,  I  have  alwajs  lought  to  ease  off  this 
surcharge  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  hare  in- 
flicted divers  gossipping  volnmea  upon  the  patience  of  the  public. 
I  am  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes  ;  they  do  not  afford  exactly 
the  relief  I  require  ;  there  is  too  much  preparation,  arrangement, 
and  parade,  in  this  set  form  of  coming  before  the  public.  I  am 
erowing  too  indolent  and  unambitious  for  any  thing  that  requires 
ubor  or  display.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a 
mug  comer  in  some  periodical  work,  where  I  might,  as  it  were,  loll 
at  my  ease  in  my  elbow  chair,  and  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  m 
with  an  old  ft-iead,  on  any  cbauco  subject  that  might  pop  into  my 
brvn. 

"In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  excellent  pe- 
riodicals  with  which  our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was  struck  by  the 
title  of  your  work — *  The  Kmickerbocker.'  My  heart  leaped  at 
the  sight. 

'*DiBDBicH  KiticKCRBocKBR,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
valued  friend.i,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associated  with  i»ome  of 
the  pleasantcst  scenes  of  my  youthful  days.  To  explain  this,  and  to 
thow  how  I  came  into  possession  of  sundry  of  his  posthumous  works, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  world,  permit  me  to  re- 
late a  few  particulars  of  our  early  intercourse.  I  give  them  with 
the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed 
worthy,  who^e  name  and  effigy  are  stamped  upon  your  title-page,  and 
u  they  will  be  found  important  to  the  better  understanding  and  re- 
lishing divers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

"  ily  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man,  for  such  I 
may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years  has 
(hrouded  his  name  with  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  popular  voice 
has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  clas:iicKl  historians  of  yore,  my 
flru  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  fiudson. 
Dot  far  from  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Ho  had  come 
there  in  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neighbourhoodi 
for  materials  for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpo.«e,  he  was 
ransacking  the  archives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical 
mansions  in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifice,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  hj 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tajipan  Zee,  so 
famous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.  A  bright  pure  8|iring  welled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank  ;  a  wild  brook  came  babbling  down 
a  neighbouring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  into  a  little  woody  cove,  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as  quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  require,  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  ;  and  as  such,  it  had  been  chosen  in 
old  times,  by  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the 
renowned  Peter  Stuyve*ant. 

"  This  worthy  but  ilUstarred  man  had  lead  a  weary  and  worried 
life,  throughout  the  .stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  I'tter,  being  one  of 
those  unlucky  wights  with  whom  the  wurld  i.'«  erer  at  variance,  and 
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mho  are  kept  iii  a  continual  finne  and  fret,  bj  the  wickednro  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  Huhjupration  of  the  province  br  tbt 
English,  be  retired  hither  in  high  iluJgeon  ;  with  the  bitter  detctmi- 
nation  to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live  here  in  peace  mi 
quietneM  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  token  of  his  fixed  n*o- 
lution,  he  inscribed  over  his  door  the  favorite  Dutch  motto, 'Lost 
in  Rust '  (pleasure  in  repose).  The  mansion  was  thence  called 
*  Wolfert's  Rust ' — Wolfert's  Rest ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name 
was  vitiated  into  Wolfert's  Roost,  prob«hl^  from  its  quaint  cock-loft 
look,  or  from  its  having  a  weather-cock  perched  on  everv  |;able. 
This  name  it  continued  t«)  bear,  long  after  the  unlucLj  Woffert  »M 
driven  forth  once  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  bv  the  tonffue  of  s 
termagant  wife  ;  for  it  parsed  into  a  proverb  through  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  has  been  banded  down  by  tradition,  that  the  cock  of  th« 
Roo5t  was  the  most  hen-pecked  bird  in  the  country. 

"  This  primitive  and  historical  mansion  has  long  since  passed 
through  man  J  changes.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, it  was  in  possession  of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Taste'*, 
who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writings.  What  sppesrslo 
have  given  it  peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  rich  treasury  of  his- 
torical facts  here  secretly  hoarded  up,  like  buried  gold  ;  fur  it  istsid 
that  Wolfert  Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried 
off  with  him  many  of  the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  per* 
taining  to  the  Dutch  dynasty  ;  swearing  that  they  should  never  till 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lust  books  of  LUj, 
had  baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  hut  these  did  I  fiod 
the  indefatigable  Diedrich  dilijrently  deciphering.  He  was  atreadj 
a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling  ;  yet  he  did  not 
despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me  kindly  by  the  band,  sod 
led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  traditional  lore  which  b« 
was  so  fond  of  exploring.  I  sat  with  him  in  his  little  chamber  at 
the  Roost,  and  watcheif  the  antiquarian  p.-itience  and  persevrrscce 
with  «hich  he  deciphered  those  venerable  Dutch  documents,  wor^e 
than  Ilerculaneum  manuscripts.  1  sat  with  him  by  the  spring,  st 
the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  alK>ul  the 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  the  paladins  of  New  Amsterdam.  1  ac- 
companied him  in  his  legendary  res<-arches  about  Tarrytown  »»d 
8ing-Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell  bound  recesses  of  Sleepy 
Hullow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  with  the  good 
old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom  he  derived  many  of 
those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and  which 
give  such  superior  value  and  authenticitv  to  his  history,  over  sii 
others  that  baye  been  written  concerning  the  New  Nrtherlsnds. 

"  But  let  me  chick  my  proneneKS  to  dilate  ui»un  this  favorite  theme; 
I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  intimacy  tbos 
formed,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  iu  company  *ith  the 
worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by  his  pen. 
The  currents  of  our  lives  at  It'iigth  diverged.  He  remaned  at  hnme 
to  complete  bis  mighty  work,  while  a  vagrant  fancv  led  me  to  wander 
about  the  world.  Many,  many  years  elapsed,  before  I  returned  to 
the  [»arent  siiil.  In  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New 
Ntrtlierlundt  had  betu  ^athtred  to  his  fathers,  but  his  namv  haa  ruea 
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to  renown  Hi*  native  citj,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  <leli^litcd, 
bad  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  memory.  I  found 
bit  effiifj  imprinted  upon  new-jear  cakes,  and  dtroured  with  eager 
reltnh  bj  holitlay  urchinii ;  a  great  oyster-house  bore  the  name  of 
'  Knickerbocker  Hall and  I  narrowly  escaped  tho  pleasure  of  being 
run  over  by  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus  I 

"  Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had  achieved  such 
^eatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intimacy  with  tenfold  pleasure, 
tad  »oaght  to  reviait  tho  scenes  we  had  trodden  together.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  tho  Van  TosseU,  th« 
Roost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time,  which  changes  all  things, 
i)  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon  a  Dutchman'^  dwelling.  I  found 
the  venerable  and  quaint  little  edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  th« 
kojourn  of  Dicdrich.  There  stood  hi.t  elbow-chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied  ;  the  old  fashioned  Dutch  writing-desk  at  which 
he  bad  pored  over  the  chronicles  of  the  Manliattoes  ;  there  was  th« 
ol'l  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker,  many  of 
which,  however,  had  been  fired  off  as  wadding  from  the  long  duck 
gun  of  the  Van  Ta*»els.  The  scene  around  the  mansion  was  still 
the  same  ;  the  green  bank ;  the  spring  beside  which  I  had  listened 
to  the  legendary  narratives  of  the  historian  ;  the  wild  brook  babbling 
down  to  the  woody  cove,  and  the  overshadowing  locust  trees,  half 
•batting  out  the  prospect  of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 

"  As  1  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned  at  the  re- 
collection  of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistfully  eyed  the  mansion 
which  he  had  inhabited,  and  which  was  font  mouldering  to  decay. 
The  thought  struck  me  to  arrest  the  desolating  hand  of  Time  ;  to 
rescue  the  historic  pile  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it  the  closing 
Kene  of  my  wanderings  ;  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  ■  lust 
in  rust'  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  uo« 
lacky  Wolfort  passed  across  mv  mind  ;  but  I  consoled  uivself  with 
the  ri-6ecti(>n  that  I  was  a  bacKclor,  and  that  I  had  no  termagant 
wife  to  di-ipute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

"  1  have  become  possessor  of  the  Boost !  I  have  repaired  and  re« 
novated  it  with  religious  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch  style,  and  hav« 
adorned  and  illustrated  it  with  sundry  reliquos  of  the  glorious  days 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  A  venerable  weather-cock,  of  portly  Dutch 
dimensions,  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the  Stadt. 
House  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesaut,  now 
erects  its  crest  on  the  gable  end  of  mv  edifice ;  a  gilded  hori>e,  in 


l*ce  of  xVlbaay,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  veers  with  every 
breese,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  mv  portal :  my  sanctum  .tanctoruui 
i*  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious  Diedrich,  and  it  is 
from  hit  elbow-chair,  and  his  identical  old  Dutch  writing-desk,  that 
I  pen  this  rambling  epistle. 

"  Here,  then,  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recollection 
of  early  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  historian  of  tho  Manhattoes, 
"itb  that  glorious  river  before  roe,  which  flows  with  such  majesty 
through  his  works,  and  which  has  ever  been  to  me  a  river  of  delight. 

"1  thank  God  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  !    1  think 
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it  an  invalukble  kdvantagc  to  be  horn  and  brou|;ht  up  in  tkt  at'iiA^ 
bourhood  of  eome  grand  and  noble  object  in  nature  ;  a  river,  a  lakr, 
or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendship  witli  it,  we  in  a  mantier  ailj 
ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It  remaint  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affec- 
tions, a  ralljrinp  point,  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderiiifi. 
*  The  things  which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,'  sa^-s  ao  old 
writer,  *  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  tkcmselTcs  tu  it.'  So  it 
is  with  the  Bct?nes  among  which  we  have  pa^d  our  early  dajt;  thtj 
influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  I  foacf 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  isgood  and  pleasant  in  nij  own  hetcroireDt- 
Otu  compound,  to  my  early  companion.ship  with  this  glorious  river 
In  the  w.-trmth  of  mv  youthful  enthusiasm,  1  used  to  clothe  it  villi 
moral  attributes,  and  almost  t(  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frAitk, 
bold,  honest  character  ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  trmth.  Here 
was  no  specious,  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-bar  or 
perfidious  rock ;  but  a  hlream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing 
with  honorable  fuith  the  bark  that  truste<l  to  its  ware*.  I  gloried  ia 
its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow  ;  ever  straight  forward.  Once 
indeed,  it  turns  aside  fur  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opfo* 
sing  mountains,  but  it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immedi< 
ately  resumes  its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  cm> 
blem  of  a  ^food  man's  course  through  life ;  ever  simple,  open,  and 
direct ,  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviate  iiite 
error,  it  is  but  momentary  ;  he  soon  recovers  his  onward  and  hono' 
rable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  uf  his  pilgrimage. 

"  Excuse  this  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  bei-n  bt-trayed  by  a  re- 
vival  of  early  feelings.  Vhe  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  m^  first  and 
last  love ;  and  aAer  all  my  wanderings,  and  seeming  infidelities,  1  n- 
turn  to  it  with  a  heart-felt  preference  over  ail  the  other  rivers  in  the 
world.  I  seem  to  ratch  new  life,  as  1  bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  sad 
inhale  the  pure  breeeet  of  iVi  hills.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  yontk 
is  past,  that  once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  DO  longer 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley  ;  nor  a  fairy  land  arooog 
the  distant  mountains  ;  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every  villa  gleaming 
among  the  trees  ;  but  though  the  illusions  of  youth  have  faded  froM 
the  landscape,  the  recollections  of  departed  ^ears  ^d  departed  pUe* 
sures  shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  eveniog  snnsliine. 

"  Permit  me  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  your  work, 
to  bold  occasional  discourse  from  my  retreat,  with  the  busy  world  I 
have  abandoned.  I  have  much  to  say  about  what  I  have  seen,  beard, 
felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course  of  a  varied  and  rambling  life, 
and  some  lucubrations,  that  have  long  been  encuntbering  mj  port- 
folio ;  together  with  divers  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  hiittonaa 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  that  mapr  not  be  unacceptable  to  tho»e  who 
have  taken  ao  interest  in  his  writings,  and  are  desirious  of  anything 
that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  our  early  history.  Let  your  resdert 
rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired  from  the  world,  1  am 
not  disgusted  with  it ;  and  that  if,  in  my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not 
prove  very  wise,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  very  good-oatured. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Yoart,  etc., 

OsorrRBi  CaaTOM." 
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Tl]e  Indians  called  the  finest  of  New  England  riven, 
Connecticut,  River  uf  Pines.  The  summer  tourist  to  the 
Wliile  Mountains,  ascending  or  desceuding  it^  vallcj,  finds 
litile  reason  for  the  name  remaining,  until  he  reaches  its  upper 
shores,  where  occa:«ional  groves  of  pines  remind  him  of  the 
Dame  and  its  siguificanoe.  A  broad,  tranquil  stream,  it  flows 
thioDgh  much  of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  the  North- 
em  States,  from  out  the  "  crystal  hills," — from  the  shadow 
of  Agiocochook,  "throne  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  as  tlie  Indians 
callea  Mount  Washington,  dividing  New  Harapsliirc  from 
Vermont,  tlie  grauite  from  the  green, — beneutii  graceful 
Ascutnej  Mountain  at  Windsor,  through  wide-waving  grain- 
fields,  foaming  over  the  rocks  in  its  sole  importaut  cascade  at 
Bellows  Falls,  then  into  a  broader  and  more  open  laiid.>*c;kpe  as 
it  crosses  Massachusetts,  making  at  Norlhamptou  its  fatuous 
bend — the  Great  Ox-bow.  At  Springfield  the  railways  from 
even-  quarter  meet  upon  its  baukt:,  and  its  calm  breaJth  hero, 
with  the  low  clustering  foliage  of  its  shores,  and  the  bold  clifT 
of  Mount  Tom  glimmering  in  the  hazy  noon,  which  is  the 
hour  of  arrival  at  Springfield,  gives  the  tone  to  the  day's  im- 
pression. The  traveller  southward  follows  the  stream  toward 
Ilartford  and  New  llaven ;  the  northern  traveller  clings  to  its 
shore  until  he  reaches  Xortiiamplon. 

Lying  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  Northampton  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  country  towns.     Looking  over  a 

iuiet  and  richly  cultivated  landscape,  the  view  from  Mount 
[olyoke  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  from  the  Londoner's 
Hichtnond  IliU.  Gentle  green  hills,  fair  and  fertile  meadows, 
Watered  by  the  River  of  Pines.  Tliat  river  is  not  classic  Thames, 
and  no  grotesque  Strawberry  Ilill,  nor  historic  Uampden  Court, 
no  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham,  nor  stately  Bushy  Park,  tell 
t^ln  to  the  musing  eye  of  the  singularly  artificial  and  amusing 
life  which  is  so  strangely  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
graceful  English  scene.  The  River  of  Pines  laves  its  peace- 
ful shores  wuh  Indian  lore.  Terrible  traditions  of  the  fights 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  haunt  the  stream. 
Historic  bfe  in  its  neighbourhood  is  not  old  enough  to  be  arti- 
ficial Like  mach  American  pastoral  scenery,  which  seems  the 
natoral  theatre  of  tranquil  life  and  a  long  Arcadian  antiquity, 
the  landscape  of  the  Connecticut,  so  far  as  it  is  suggestive, 
reminds  the  observer  only  of  tbe  dull  monotony  of  savage 
existence;  but, — irresistibly  as  the  stream  flows  to  the  sea, — > 
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bfars  imagination  forward  to  the  history  that  shall  be.  Alone 
of  all  sceoerj  in  the  worlu,  the  Arnerican  landscape  points 
to  the  future.  The  best  charm  of  the  European  and  Asun 
lies  much  in  its  reference  to  the  paat.  Human  interest  b* 
Tests  it  all. 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marmthoo, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.** 

But  that  sea  is  not  only  a  sublime  waste  of  waters,  with  the 
inherent  character  of  every  grand  uatural  feature,  but  it  teems 
and  sparkles  all  over  with  another  jpell.  And  this  charm  i* 
undeniable.  Tlic  pass  of  Leonidas  is  more  interesting  than 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  because  man  is  the  mastrr 
of  nature,  and  wherever  human  character  has  entwined  itsflf 
with  natural  beauty,  it  becomes  an  inseparable  element  of  en- 
joyment  in  the  scene,  and  an  element  which  enchances  the 
dignity  of  the  laudsca|>e.  Thus  in  Concord,  the  spot  upon 
the  river's  bank  where  the  battle  was  fought,  is  lovely  and 
tranquil,  but  how  much  lovelier — not  as  water  and  foliage, 
but  as  feeling  and  inspiration,  which  is  the  immortal  beautj  of 
landscape — for  the  remembrance  of  the  human  valor  which 
consecrates  it,  and  its  significance  and  results. 

No  man,  of  course,  grieves  that  American  scenery  is  not 
generally  invested  with  this  character.  Born  upon  this  superb 
continent,  heaped  at  intervals  with  the  inarticulate  mounds  of 
extinct  races,  yet  races  which  have  left  no  historic  trace,  and  can 
never  be  more  than  romantically  iuterestine,  Americans  are  fed 
upon  the  literature  and  history  of  the  world.  The  grandeur 
of  Egypt,  the  grace  of  Greece,  the  heroism  of  Rome,  are  all 
theirs,  and  the  lands  illustrated  by  that  various  character  do  not 
fail  to  fascinate  them.  But  at  present  the  landscape  is  not  no- 
like  the  Indian  himself.  It  is  grand  but  silent;  or  eloquent 
only  with  speechless  implication.  Foreign  critics  complain  that 
Americans  are  enamored  of  foreign  scenerj*,  and  do  not  koo* 
their  own  wealth.  But  their  admiration  for  the  old  world  is  only 
their  homage  to  that  human  genius  which  shall  mike 
American  story  as  spleudid.  Seeing  what  it  has  elsewhere  done, 
wc  perceive  more  truly  what,  in  a  sphere  so  stately  and  spacioos, 
it  will  yet  accomplish.  A  Greece  more  Greek  and  a  more  Roman 
Rome,  is  the  possible  future  of  America.  Why  are  Europeans  so 
jealous  of  the  American's  delightin  theParthenon — in  the  Alps— 
in  the  Italian  pictures  ?  Shall  they  not  honor  the  flowering  of 
the  power  that  oruaroented  the  old  lands  and  times,  when  tbey 
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look  to  its  fatnre  blossoming  for  America's  own  glory  ?  Were 
we  an  American  we  would  say,  "  We  prospectively  honor 
ooraelves  in  respecting  the  old  world.  And  if,  sometimes, 
the  youth  of  a  sensitive  and  delicate  temperament,  fully 
capable  of  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  Euro- 
pean life,  and  requiring  the  successes  of  art  and  the  conve- 
nience of  an  old  civilization  for  the  happiest  play  of  his  powers, 
longs  for  the  pallenes,  the  societies,  the  historic  shores,  it 
znaj  well  be  pardoned  to  him,  in  consideration  thut  he  is  an 
inaicatioD  of  our  capacity  for  that  condition.  He  shows  what 
we  shall  be, — he  shows  that  only  the  genius  of  creation,  but 
of  appreciation,  is  part  of  our  constitution.  When,  however, 
this  peculiarity  takes  the  form  of  a  querulous  fastidious- 
ness, and,  in  Broadway,  sighs  for  the  Boulevards,  and, 
remembering  St.  Peter's,  sneers  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  fool- 
ish and  otfeusive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not 
necessarily  improve  our  nationality  by  perpetually  visiting 
Niagara  or  reading  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Legends,  or  refusing  as- 
sent to  the  positive  superiorities  of  other  countries  and  times. 
Essentially  eclectic  in  our  origin,  we  shall  be  so  in  our  develop- 
aent.  foreign  critics  treat  us  as  if  we  had  not  a  common 
ancestry  with  them,  but  were  descended  from  the  Indians. 
Taey  say  to  us, — Ilow  arc  you  ever  to  have  a  nationality,  if 
Tou  desert  all  your  traditions  and  devote  yourselves  to  loving 
and  imitating  Europe  ?  The  question  is  fair,  but  the  implica- 
tion is  unjust.  They  forget,  especially  the  English  critics,  that 
oar  diffidence  is  not  absolute  and  final,  but  only  relative.  We 
hare  the  same  history  and  langunge  with  them.  Their  men 
and  events  are  peculiarly  ours,  more,  that  is,  than  Italian  and 
Patagonian  events  and  men,  and  our  literature,  which  they  so 
obstreporously  insist  must  be  national,  necessarily  has  a  family 
likeness  to  tneir  own.  Many  of  our  books  imitate  English 
books  just  as  tbey  imitate  each  other.  Tlie  reason  is  in  tho 
commoQ  language  and  the  similarity  of  habit  of  thought. 
But  no  American  need  tremble  lest  the  grandeur  of  his 
country  should  fail  to  be  expressed  in  Art  and  Literature. 
Some  tlomer,  or  Poet  along  whose  lines  shall  flash  and  roar 
onr  boujjdless  sea ;  some  Plato,  or  Catholic  Philosopher,  iu 
whose  calm  wisdom  the  breadth  of  a  continent  shall  repose  ; 
some  artist,  who  shall  passionately  dash  upon  immortul  canvas 
the  fervor  of  our  topics,  and  realize  in  new  ntid  unimagincd 
grace  the  bints  of  forest  and  prairie — these  must  all  be,  or  the 
conditions  of  human  and  national  development  as  they  appear 
iu  history,  will  not  be  fulfilled." 
G3 
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Slill  as  American  we  woultl  ?ny,  "Certainly,  look- 
ing frcni  llo!H)kp,  no  man  pncvea  tliat  the  Connecticut 
is  not  the  cla^'^ic  Thnmp5,  nor  that  the  Great  Oxboir 
is  unadorned  by  Strawberry  Ilili.  Not  do  vc  siippo«: 
that  he  regrets  upon  the  hill  the  absence  of  the  dandiea  who 
composed  the  court  of  'the  fir?t  genlleman  in  Kurope.' r.-r 
that  of  the  Dulc!)  royalty  of  his  tlirec  predcfessors.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  this  law  of  association  works  both  ways.  Horace 
VVfdpolc  in  the  country,  torment intr  it  with  his  fBtitajlic  fan- 
cies, is  almost  as  incongruous  a  spectacle  as  iJeaa  ^>'n.*ll  by  the 
seaside.  Put  it  is  the  glowing  line  of  history  in  which  these 
figures  are  insignificant,  that  imparts  the  charm.  The  elefrancc 
of  extreme  nfinoment  marks  the  pleasant  view  from  Richmond 
Hill.  It  is  akin  in  impression  to  that  of  the  '  lovely  London 
ladies.'  It  is  in  landscape  what  they  are  in  society.  But 
pastoral  jieacc  broods  over  the  valley  of  the  Iliver  of  Pines. 
Golden  plenty  waves  ir.  its  meadows.  Gentle  mountains  undulate 
around,  covered  with  green  woods.  A  fresh  sweet  ness  and  virginal 
purity  every  where  bre;»tlie  a  bciiediclion.  If  no  historic  heroism 
inspiresthe  mind  of  the  spectator,  there  isnlso  no  taint  of  sheerar- 
tifieialily,  none  of  the  namelcs.-*  sadness  which  haunts  the  gallery 
of  King  Charl' s's  I^eautirs.  This  is  Nell  Gw\n,  the  ruddy 
oraiige^girl,  her  youth  and  heart  sweeter  than  the  fruit  she  bore; 
not  the  painted  and  brocaded  lady,  not  the  frail  but  faithful 
St.  Albans." 

Looking  from  llie  piazza  of  this  house  at  Kound  Hill,  the 
eye  grasps  grim  Monadnoc  at  the  north,  and  the  Yankee  hills 
of  Connecticut,  made  poetic  by  distance.  A  tranquil  and 
friendly  landscape,— somewhat  lurid  in  the  early  history  with 
Indian  fires  and  desolations,  —  abroad,  fair  river,— altogether  t 
fine  and  suggestive  emblem  of  National  condition  and  rosourees, 
it  is  pleasant  to  associate  with  Northampton  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  that  records  American  liistory  in  a  manner 
which  secures  its  final  permanence.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was 
written  now,  while  the  outlines  are  not  lost  in  the  mist  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  one  who,  to  an  original,  clear  and  profound 
j)ereeption  of  the  great  principles  which  appear  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  race,  has  added  the  ripeness  of  rich  scholarship, 
long  foreign  residence,  and  that  invaluable  practical  acquaiot- 
ance  with  men  and  aflairs,  which  has  made  his  own  life  part 
of  contemporary  history.  Best  of  all  for  the  purpose,  the 
ineradicable  Americanism  of  the'  historian  imparts  hia  natire 
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air  to  the  page.  It  is  not  only  a  History  of  America,  it  is 
an  American  History.  There  is  a  wild  vigor  ami  luxuriaiit 
ricbnesa  iu  its  style  of  treatment,  a  j)roiid  buoyancy  of 
flow,  as  if  it  shared  the  energetic  career  of  the  country  it  des- 
cribes. The  intellectual  habit  evident  throughout  is  precisely 
that  required  of  a  historian,  not  so  romantic  as  to  limit  the 
»tory  to  a  sveet  and  captivating  legend,  nor  so  academic  as  to 
marshul  in  colorless  mab^^es  the  hosts  of  historic  facts.  It  has 
no  withered,  scholastic  air.  The  historian  has  not  curious'ly 
culled  flowers,  and  offered  them  to  us  pressed,— but  with 
^nerous  hands  he  gathers  all  the  bounties  of  the  field  and 
Leaps  them  before  us,  wet  vrilh  morning  dew. 

Our  present  duty  is  not  with  the  work,  but  with  the  circum- 
stances which  the  work  has  made  interesting.  Born  near 
\Vorcestfr,  Massachusetts,  ifr.  Rancroft  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Haucrolt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Unitarian 
teachers  of  the  last  half  century.  In  his  house  the  religion 
learned  frurn  his  lips  by  his  children  was  of  that  grave  and 
humane  order  which,  once  permeating  the  young  mind, 
sweetens  the  man's  life  for  ever  after.  FrecdDm  of  inquiry, — 
the  supremesi  liberty  of  moral  investigation,  was  the  golden 
rule  ot  llie  old  man's  life.  "  Prove  all  things,"  was  the  ear- 
nest exhortation  of  his  preaching,  sure  thut  otherwise  there 
wuuld  he  little  good  to  hold  fast.  When,  in  the  declining 
vears  of  his  life,  an  intelkcliial  and  moral  rxcitcment,  known 
u  Transcendentaliiim,  prevailed  in  New  England,  and  many 
good  men  of  his  own  persuasion  fancied  Ilut  the  foundations 
of  things  were  at  last  succumbing,  the  old  clergyman  went  bis 
»ay  quite  unperplexed,  sympathized  with  the  spirit,  although 
not  with  the  result  of  the  investigition,  and  assured  his  ul.inncd 
friends  that  the  errors,  if  such  they  were,  would  necessarily 
pass,  aud  that  all  grain  of  truth  grew  in  husks. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  the  historian  went  to  Germany 
and  studied  at  Gdttingen.  Like  all  ardent  and  serious  ?.'cw 
KngUnd  youths,  his  interest  iu  theological  speculations  was 
peat,  and  he  often  preached  to  the  quiet  German  country  con- 
gregatious  around  Gcittiugen,  in  their  native  tongue.  This 
interest  was  the  puritanical  inheritance  of  his  native  land.  The 
wiail  towns  were  parishes,  and  the  minister  the  high  priest.  It 
l>ad  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  survived  until  a  quarter  uf  a  century  since,  clearly 
"Qauifested  the. fact  that  the  emigratiou  of  the  pilgrims  and  the 
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selUetnent  of  New  England  was  a  religious  movement. 
Possibly,  seen  from  Goltingen,  the  theological  tradilions  of 
New  England  miglit  lose  some  of  their  awful  proportions.  In 
the  pleasant  pulpits  of  Boston  the  observer  might  not  alwnjs 
see  the  Cotlon  Malliers,  and  other  clerical  Boamrges  of  the 
elder. day,  nor  trace  in  tlieir  limpid  discourse  the  Gery  torrent 
of  Puritan  preaching.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  inculcated 
by  the  father,  the  pastor  of  the  quiet  country  town,  was  lure 
to  preserve  the  inquirer  by  neither  exaggerating  nor  threaten- 
ing. The  young  man  pursued  his  studies  with  ardor,  in  every 
direction.  Uis  {H'netratit  miud,  conlmsting  the  European  habit 
of  education  with  Amercan,  perceived  where  the  latter  failed, 
and  what  it  was  necessary  to  do  to  elevate  it's  standard  in  the 
matter.  Of  singular  intellectual  restles-sness,  his  mind  bounded 
and  darted  through  the  fields  of  scholastic  culture,  hiving  the 
sweets,  quite  ignorant  yet  of  their  probable  or  Gnal  use. 

During  his  residence  in  Germany,  the  young  American  stu- 
dent, bringing  to  the  Sivaus  of  tliat  country  the  homage  of  a 
fume  they  did  not  know  to  exist,  was  doubly  welcome.  In 
Berlin  he  knew  Schleirmaolier,  Wolffc,  and  Savigny.  It  was 
in  Jeua  that  he  first  saw  Goethe.  The  old  nian  w.is  wa'king 
in  iiis  garden  in  the  niurnint,',  clad  with  German  carelessness, 
in  heavy  loose  coat  and  trowsers,  without  a  waistcoat.  He  had 
the  imperial  presence  which  is  preserved  in  all  the  statues  and 
pictures,  and  talked  pleasantly  of  many  things  as  they  strolled. 
Lord  Byron  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Goethe  asked 
of  him  with  interest,  and  said,  although  without  passion  or  ill- 
feeling,  that  the  English  poet  had  modelled  his  Manfred  upoo 
Faust.  In  this  remark,  however,  Goethe  showed  more  the 
pride  of  the  author  tliau  the  perception  of  the  critic.  For  the 
theme  attempted  in  both  poems  is  precisely  the  one  sure  to 
fa&ciuate  all  genius  of  a  certain  power,  and  the  treatment  in 
these  es|)ecial  instances  reveals  all  the  differences  of  the  oien. 

Afterwards,  in  Italy,  our  student  saw  Lord  Byron.  He 
first  met  him  on  board  an  American  vessel  lying  at 
Leghorn,  and  to  which  the  poet  had  been  invited.  As  he 
mounted  the  side  of  the  ship,  Byron's  eye  fell  upon  a  group 
of  ladies,  and  be  wavered  a  moment,  saying  afterward  that  he 
feared  tliey  were  English,  toward  whom,  at  that  time,  he  «as 
not  friendly.  He  advanced  down  the  deck,  however,  glad  to 
learn  that  the  dreadful  cloud  of  muslin  enveloped  nothing  hot 
Americans,  and  fell  into  auitoated  cunveraatiuu. 
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"  Ah  I  Lord  Bjroii,"  said  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  groupi 
"  when  I  return  to  America  no  one  will  believe  that  I  have 
actually  seen  yon.  I  mu^t  carrj  thera  some  tangible  proof  of 
mr  yiood  fortune.    Will  jou  give  me  the  ros«  in  vour  botton- 

hole?" 

The  "  free  and  independent"  address  did  not  displease  the 
poet,  and  he  gave  the  rose. 

Upon  leaving  the  vcsjel,  Lord  Byron  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
vilit  him  at  his  villa,  Montencro,  near  the  city,  to  which,  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  went  They  talked  of  many  thing?,  Lord  Byron 
nalarally  asking  endless  questions  of  America.  He  denied  the 
charge  of  Goethe  about  Manfred,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
read  Faust.  He  had  just  written  the  letter  upon  Pope,  and, 
in  conversation,  preally  extolled  his  poetry.  Without  saying 
brilliant  or  memorable  things,  Byron  was  a  fluent  and  agreea- 
ble talker.  It  was  in  the  year  1821,  and  he  was  writing  Don 
Juan.  People  call  it  immoral,"  said  he,  "  and  nut  Roderick 
Random  in  their  libraries.  "  So  of  Shelley  :  "  They  call 
an  infidel,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  but  he  is  more  Christian  than 
the  whole  of  them."  When  his  visitor  rose  to  lonve,  the  poet 
took  down  a  volume  containing  the  lust  cantos  he  bad  then 
written  of  the  poem,  and  wrote  his  name  in  them,  as  a  remem- 
brance "from  Noel  Byron."  But  Ambrosia  was  that  day  allotted 
to  the  young  American,  for  as  they  passed  slo«ly  through  the 
raloon,  the  liost  bade  him  tarry  a  moment,  and  leaving  the 
room  immediately  returned  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  Slie, 
too,  smiled,  and  gliding  into  (he  mazy  music  of  Italian  speech, 
led  the  listener  on,  delighted.  Again  he  rose  to  go,  but  a  ser- 
vant threw  open  a  door  and  discovered  a  collation  spread  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Perhaps  the  poet  pleased  himself  with 
the  fancy  of  graciously  and  profusely  entertaining  his  foreign 
subjects  in  the  ambassadorial  |)cr8on  of  his  guest.  "  That  is 
fame,'*  he  said,  upon  reading  in  some  tourist's  volume  that  a 
copy  of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  had  been 
found  by  him  at  Niagara.  The  modesty  of  his  Americau 
nsitor  might  recognise  in  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  and 
treatment  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  his  American 
fame. 

In  1S22  Mr.  Bancroft  returned  home,  and  served  for  a 
year  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard  College.  During  his  long 
residence  in  Europe  he  bad  matured  his  projects  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  America,  and  in  the  following  year 
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he,  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  Librnrian  of  the  Astor  Library, 
coTTiraenced  tlie  famous  Kound  Hill  School  nt  Northampton. 
Tlirec  brothers  Shepord,  descendants  of  the  old  New  En<;land 
divine,  had  built  thri-e  iieif^hbouring  houses  ui>on  this  spot. 
Grjulually  111*  )'  ha>l  all  pass-cd  into  the  handsof  oneof  thebrotlier?, 
who  was  willing  to  sell  them,  and  they  became  the  scat  of  the 
school.  Ti>e  e^tatc  comprised  about  fifty  acres.  The  school 
was  immediately  filled  by  young  men  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  took  rank  directly  among  the  finest  institulionj. 
Air.  Ijancroft  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  ardor  to  tlie 
enterprise.  The  system  of  study  pursued  at  the  best  schools 
in  the  world  was  introduced,  and  the  scheme  was,  in  itself, 
comiilctely  successful.  Unhap))il?,  however,  there  was  no 
Oxford  and  no  Cambridge  for  this  Eton.  The  course  of  study 
was  so  high  and  entire  that  the  graduates  of  Kound  Hill  were 
well  fitted  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  of  any  College.  But, 
by  n  singular  provision  of  College  Laws,  those  who  entered  an 
advanced  class  were  held  to  pay  for  the  preceding  years.  Nor 
did  the  studies  in  any  college  carry  the  student  forward  to  a 
proportioned  result.  Shrewd  men  did  not  want  to  pay  twice 
for  llieir  sou's  education.  Besides,  it  was  n  solitary  effort, — 
possibly  some  wild  whim  thought  the  shrewd  men,  of  this 
deeply.dycd  German  student.  Thus,  although  in  itself  suc- 
cessful, it  did  not  jM'omise  to  achieve  the  desired  resnll,  like  a 
very  perfect  blossom,  which  will  yet  not  ripen  into  a  fruit. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  interest  in  it,  therefore,  gradually  declined. 

Meanwhile  he  had  served  other  aims  by  translating  his 
friend  Ilttr>  n's  History  of  Greece,  and  had  been  long  mcilitat- 
ing  and  preparing  the  material  for  a  History  of  the  United 
States,  ill  1^27  he  was  married  at  Springfield,  and  returning 
to  Northampton  resumed  his  connection  with  the  School  simply 
as  a  teacher,  and  presently  withdrew  from  it  altogether.  In 
the  house  represented  in  the  engraving,  its  frontispiece,  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  was  written,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
1 S34.  The  historian  then  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he  re- 
sided  two  years,  completing  and  publishing  another  volume 
there. 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Ariosto,  and  of  Lord  Byron, 
thnt  every  man  of  letters  must  mix  in  affairs,  if  he  would  se- 
cure a  profound  influence  ujmu  men.  Only  by  contact,  they 
felt,  does  man  learn  to  know  man.  The  wandering  Homer,  the 
poeL  Sliakspe»re,  the  slatesnien  Milton,  Lord  Bacon,  the  prifj 
C(Juacillor  Goclhe,  Michael  Angelo  planning  fortifications  for 
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Florence,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  designing  drains  for  the  Lotn- 
bariiy  plains,  are  names  upon  their  side.    It  is  easy  to  see  how 
invaluable  to  a  historian  must  be  tliis  pr.iclical  inteicourse 
villi  men  and  nffiiirs,  of  whose  development  history  is  tlic  re- 
cord.   \lr.  Bancroft's  political  career,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
rcmaikablc  illustration  of  the  successes  opened  in  n  republic  to 
ability  and  energy,  but  it  has  necessarily  had  the  profound- 
est  iiiQucnce  upon  his  nork.    A  man  who  luakes  part  of  the 
history  of  his  own  time  can  better  write  that  of  another. 
While  still  resident  at  Northampton,  he  was,  quite  unwittingly 
U|X)n  his  part,  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  but 
his  engagements  prevented  his  taking  his  scat.  Other  positions 
were  offerod  hitn,  which  he  declined.    Appointed  Collector  of 
Boston  in  1838,  by  President  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Bancroft 
brought  to  hii  new  duties  an  intelligence  and  zeal  which  se- 
cured the  acknowledgment  of  great  ability  from  very  deter- 
njined  opponents.    lie  was  again  mnrried  at  this  time  ;  and, 
during  the  engrossing  engagements  of  his  ofBce,  he  labored 
diligently  upon  the  third  volume  of  the  In'jtory,  which  was 
published  in  1812.    In  the  year  lS4i  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  democratic  party.    lie  was  not  elected, 
although  receiving  a  larger  vote  than  had  ever  before  been 
polled  upou  the  punly  democratic  issue.    Party  spirit  did  not 
spare  any  prominent  man,  and  plenty  of  hard  things  were  .oaid 
during  tlic  contest.    But  in  the  excited  moments  of  political 
difference,  although  great  talent  is  often  conceded  to  opponents, 
integrity  and  kindliness  of  heart  are  too  (<flen  denied,  'ihrough- 
oul  a  canvass  of  great  acerbity  of  feeling,  the  democratic  nomi- 
nee was  in  New-York,  engaged  in  examining,  often  for  more 
than  the  twelve  hours  of  day,  the  documents  illustrative  of 
Americas  early  history,  which  Mr.  Brodhead  had  then  just 
brought  from  Holland  for  the  Historical  Society  of  his  State. 

In  1844  Mr.  Polk  was  clecte<l  President,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  iSili,  lie  crossed  the  ocean  as  Minister  to 
Kngland.  When  Kubens,  the  painter,  resided  in  England  as 
Dutch  Ambassador,  a  company  of  diplomats  one  day  called  upon 
him  nnd  found  him,  pallet te  in  hand,  at  work  before  his  easel. 

"Ah!"  said  they,  "  Monsieur  the  Ambassador  is  jdaying 
painter." 

"No,  gentlemen,"  responded  the  artist,  "the  painter  is 
playing  Ambassador." 
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So  our  historian  played  Anibitsjiador,  and  plajed  it  well. 
Upon  leaving  Wushiugton  he  said  to  the  President  that  he 
t'hould  devote  his  energies  to  tlie  tnodi6cation  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  his  success  in  the  cfl'ort  is  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs of  Mr.  I3ancroft's  political  career.  He  did  not  arnve 
as  a  stranger  in  London,  but  the  scholars  there,  and  the 
learned  representatives  of  other  coujitric?,  were  already  corres- 
pondents of  the  American  scholar,  and  lojal  to  the  fanie  of 
the  American  Historian.  We  have  had  no  American  represen- 
tative more  genuinely  American,  t  Still  devoted  to  the  aim  of  his 
life, — by  personal  intercourse  with  eminent  men  and  close  ex- 
amination of  all  material  accessible  in  England,  by  constant 
correspondence  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France, 
and  fre<iuent  visits  to  Paris  to  explore  its  libraries  and  aearch 
its  archives,  the  History  of  the  United  States  went  on.  In 
Mr.  Bancroft  returned  to  America  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  New-York.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  His- 
tory, comprising  the  French  war  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Kcvolution,  was  immcdialelj  prepared  for  tlie  press  and  pub- 
lished by  his  old  publishers,  in  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  lSo2. 
Its  success,  after  so  long  and  highly-w  ruught  expectation,  wm 
entire,  and  confirmed  the  satisfaction  that  the  history  of  the 
country  was  to  be  recorded  by  a  mind  so  sagacious,  so  cogni- 
zant of  the  national  ideas,  so  respective  of  the  national  spirit, 
so  adluent  in  historic  lore,  so  moulded  by  intercourse  and 
attrition  with  great  limes,  and  their  greatest  men,  so  capable 
of  expression  at  once  rich,  vigorous,  and  characteristic. 

Mr,  Bancroft's  time  is  now  divided  between  the  citj  and  (h« 
seaside.  Early  in  the  summer  he  repairs  to  Newport,  and 
works  at  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  history;  it  will  be  a 
noble  record  of  great  deeds,  and  will  comprise  the  first  events  of 
the  greatest  epoch  of  modern  times.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  to 
how  late  a  date  the  work  will  be  continued.  Tiie  great  result  of 
independence  once  achieved,  the  consequent  organization  of  de- 
tails can  hardly  be  properly  or  copiously  treated,  until  the  mind 
can  clearly  trace  the  characteristic  operation  of  principles 
through  a  somewhat  longer  course  of  years. 

The  true  idea  of  a  home  includes  something  more  than  a 

flace  to  hve  in.    It  involves  elements  which  are  intangible, 
t  means  a  particular  spot  iu  which  the  mind  is  developed, 
the  character  trained,  and  the  affections  fed.     It  supposes 
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a  chain  of  association^  by  which  mate  material  forms  are 
hnked  to  certain  states  of  thought  and  moods  of  feel- 
ing, do  that  our  jojs  and  sorrows,  oar  struggles  and  tri- 
omphfl,  are  chronicled  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  the  alleys  of  a  garden.  Many  persons  are  so  unhappy 
t»  to  pass  through  life  without  these  sweet  influences.  Their 
lives  are  wandering  and  nomadic,  and  their  temporary  places  of 
shelter  are  mere  tents,  ihougli  built  of  brick  or  wood.  The 
bride  is  brought  home  to  one  house,  the  child  is  bom  in  ano- 
ther, and  dies  in  a  third.  As  wc  walk  through  the  unexpress- 
ift  squares  of  one  of  our  cities,  and  mark  their  dreary  mun- 
otony  of  front,  and  their  ever-changing  door-plates,  how  few 
of  these  houses  arc  there  that  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
with  an^  of  the  symbols  and  indications  of  home.  These,  we 
My  instmctively,  arc  mere  parallelograms  of  air,  with  sections 
and  divisions  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  men  may  eat  and 
fktf,  but  not  live,  in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term.  But  a 
country-house,  however  small  and  plain,  if  it  be  only  well 
placed,  as  in  the  shadow  of  a  patriarchal  tree,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  sheltering  hill,  has  more  of 
the  look  of  homo  than  many  a  costly  city  mansion.  In  the 
former,  a  portion  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  subdued  and 
converted  to  the  use?  of  man,  and  yet  its  primitive  character  to 
have  remained  unchanged ;  bat,  in  the  latter,  nature  has  been 
»lain  and  buried,  and  a  huge  brick  raonumci:t  erected  to  her 
memory.  We  read  that  "  God  scttetli  the  solitary  in  families." 
The  significance  of  this  beautiful  expression  dwells  in  its  last 
word.  The  solitary  arc  not  set  in  hotels  or  boarding-house?, 
nor  yet  in  communities  or  phalansteries,  but  in  families.  The 
burden  of  solitude  is  to  be  lightened  by  household  aifectioTis, 
and  not  by  mere  aggregation.  True  society — that  which  the 
heart  craves  and  the  character  needs — is  only  to  bo  found 
at  home,  and  what  are  called  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  from 
•hich  so  many  sel6shly  and  indolently  shrink,  when  lightened 
by  mutual  forbearance  and  unpretending  self-sacrifice,  become 
occasions  of  endearment  and  instruments  of  moral  and  spin- 
loal  growth. 

The' partial  deprivation  of  sight  under  which  Mr.  Prescott 
has  long  labored,  is  now  a  fact  iu  literary  history  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  blindness  of  Milton  or  the  lameness  of  Scotl. 
Indeed,  many  magnify  in  their  thoughts  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
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niid  picture  to  themselves  the  author  of  "  Ferdinand  tnd 
Isabella"  iis  a  venerable  personage,  entirely  ?iglitleM,  wliOK  | 
"(lark  steps"  re(|uire  a  constant  *' puiiling  hatid,"  and  are 
greatly  surprised  when  they  ste  this  iJe;»l  image  trauiforracd 
into  a  figure  retaining  a  more  than  commou  share  of  youtlfol  | 
lightness  uf  movement,  and  a  countenance  full  of  fn^hneis 
and  animation,  which  betrays  to  a  casual  observation  no  aoA 
of  visual  im|)erfection.    The  weight  of  this  trial,  heavy  indted 
to  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  has  been  balanced  in  Mr.  PresooU's 
case  by  great  compensnt ions.    He  has  been  happy  in  the  hooe 
into  which  he  was  born,  happy  in  the  home  he  has  isaJe  for 
himself,  and  happy  in  the  troops  of  luvitig  and  sympathizing  ^ 
friends  whom  he  has  gathci'Cil  around  him.    lie  has  beta 
happy  in  the  early  |iosse>siou  of  that  leisure  which  has  enabled 
him  to  give  his  whole  energies  to  literary  labors,  without  dtt-  | 
traction  or  interruption,  and,  most  of  all,  happy  in  liis  orn 
genial  temper,  his  cheerful  spirit,  his  cordial  frauknes-s  and 
that  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  men  and  tbiitgi, 
which  is  better  not  only  than  house  and  land,  but  than  geuius 
and  fame.    It  is  his  privilege,  by  no  means  universal  with  suc- 
cessful authors,  to  be  best  valued  where  most  known  ;  auil  tlie 
graceful  tribute  wliich  his  intitrinte  friend  Mr.  Tickiior,  bas 
paiii  to  him,iu  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Spanish  LiteraUine, 
that  his  "  honors  will  always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  be»t 
known  the  discouragements  under  which  they  have  been  won, 
and  the  modesty  and  gentleness  w  itli  which  they  arc  worn,"*  a 
but  an  expre^isiun  of  the  common  feeling  of  all  those  vito 
.kuow  liim. 

To  come  down  to  smaller  matters,  Mr.  Prcscolt  has  beta  : 
fortunate  in  the  merely  locii  inllucuces  which  Inive  helped  to 
train  his  mind  and  cltumcter.  His  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places,  llis  father,  who  removed  from  Salem  toBu»- 
ton  when  he  himself  was  quite  young,  lived  for  many  years  ia 
a  house  in  13eil ford-street,  now  swept  away  by  ibe  march  of 
change,  the  tlfect  of  \vhich,  in  a  place  of  limited  exleni  likf 
Boston,  is  to  crowd  the  pupulatioa  into  constantly  iiarroviiig 
spaces.  It  was  one  of  a  class  of  houses  of  whicli  but  fe» 
specimens  are  now  left  in  that  densely  settled  pcnin>ula.  It  w»* 
built  of  brick,  painted  yellow,  was  square  in  form,  and  bad 
rooms  on  either  side  of  tlic  front  door.  It  had  lit  lie  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  no  architectural  pretension  ;  but  it  stood  by 
itself  and  was  not  imprisoned  in  a  block,  had  a  few  feet 
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of  land  between  the  front  door  and  tlic  street,  and  a 
rei«onablc  ainoant  of  brealliing-space  and  elbow-room  al  tlie 
tides  and  in  tbe  rear,  and  was  shaded  by  by  some  Giic  tlms  aud 
horse-chesntits.    It  had  a  certain  individual  character  and  ex- 

(ression  of  its  own.  Here  Mr.  Present t  t!ie  elder,  commonly 
nown  and  addressed  in  Boston  as  Judi^c  Prescott,  lived  from 
1817  to  1S41-,  the  year  of  Iiis  death.  Mr.  Pre.-colt  the 
joongcr,  the  historian,  upon  his  marriage,  did  not  leave  his 
father's  hoase  to  seek  a  new  homo,  but.  complyinpj  with  a 
kindly  custom  more  common  in  Europe,  at  least  upon  the  Con- 
tcnent,  than  in  America,  continued  to  resiide  under  llic  paternal 
rcof,  the  two  families  forming  one  united  and  alTeclionate 
household,  wliich,  in  the  latter  years  of  Judge  Prcscolt's  life, 
pre»ente<]  most  engaging  forms  of  age,  mature  life,  and  bloora- 
iflg  youth.  As  Mr  Prescott's  circle  of  research  grew  more  and 
more  vide,  the  house  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  study 
tosccotnmodatc  his  books  and  manuscript!*,  and  here  fame  found 
him  living  when  slic  came  to  seek  him  aftir  tlio  publication  of 
the  "  iiistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  No  one  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  both  the 
fstber  and  the  son  ever  walks  by  ihc  9\n>i  where  this  house 
once  stood,  without  recalling,  with  a  mingling  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  its  substantial  and  respectable  appearance,  its  warm 
aduo.'plicre  of  welcome  and  hospiiulity,  and  the  dignilird  form, 
M  expressive  of  wisdom  and  of  worth,  of  that  admirable  person 
vlio  no  long  presided  over  it.  This  house  was  pulled  down  a 
fe  IV  jears  since,  soon  after  the  death  of  Judge  Prescott:  his 
•on  liaving  previously  removed  to  the  house  in  lieacon-aircet, 
in  which  lie  now  lives  during  the  winter  months- 

I'ew  authors  have  ever  been  so  rich  in  dwelling-places  as 
llr,  Prescott.  "  The  truth  i.","  sajs  he  in  a  leller  to  his  pub- 
lisher, "  I  have  throe  places  of  residence,  among  wliicii  1  con- 
trive to  distribute  my  year.  Six  months  1  pass  in  town,  where 
my  house  is  in  fieacon-street,  looking  on  the  common,  which 
M  you  may  recollect,  is  an  uncouimoiily  line  situation,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  of  land  ar.d  water." 

There  is  little  in  the  external  aspect  of  (his  house  in  Beacon- 
street  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  one  of  a  continuous  but  not  uniform  block.  It  is  of 
brick,  painted  wliile,  four  stories  high,  anrl  with  one  of  those 
swelled  flouts  which  are  characteristic  of  Boston.  Ithas  the  usual 
proportion  and  distribution  of  drawing-rooms,  dining-room  and 
chambers,  which  are  furnished  with  unpretending  elegance,  aud 
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adurned  with  nome  portraits,  copies  of  originals  in  Spin, 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Prescott's  writings.  The  most  stnking 
portion  of  the  interior  consists  of  an  ample  library,  added  by 
Mr.  Prcscott  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  corounicatiug  »ilh 
tiie  drawing-rooms.  It  is  an  apartment  of  noble  size  and  fine 
proportions,  filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  txwks,  mostlj 
historical,  which  are  disposed  in  cases  of  richly-veinrd  »nd 
highlr-polished  oak.  This  room,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  the  household,  is  not  that  in  which  Mr. 
Prescott  does  his  hard  literary  work.  A  much  smaller  apart- 
ment, above  the  library  and  communicating  with  it,  is  the  work- 
ing  study  —  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  adopted  bj  Sir 
Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford. 

Mr.  Prescott's  collection  of  books  has  been  made  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  his  own  departments  of  inquiry,  and  in  these 
it  is  very  rich.  It  contains  many  works  which  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  private  library,  at  least,  in  America.  Besides 
these,  he  has  a  large  number  of  manu.icript8,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  folio  pages,  illus- 
trative of  the  periods  of  history  treated  in  his  works.  These 
manuscrints  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  »ell 
as  from  the  States  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  New  World.  He 
has  also  many  curious  and  valuable  autographs  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  this  apartment  confined  to  its  books 
and  manuscripts.  Over  the  window  at  the  northern  cod, 
there  are  two  swords  suspended,  and  crossed  like  a  pair  of 
clasped  hands.  One  of  these  was  borne  by  Col.  Prescott  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  other  by  Capt.  Lizecn,  the  roaternil 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  commnnded  ihe  British  sloop 
of  war  Falcon,  which  was  engaged  in  firing  upon  the  Americsa 
troops  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  significant  and  suggestive 
sight;  from  which  a  thoughtful  mind  may  draw  out  a  long  veh 
of  reflection.  These  swords,  once  waving  in  hostile  band*, 
but  now  amicably  lying  side  by  side,  symbolize  not  merely  the 
union  of  families  once  opposed  in  deadly  struggle,  but,  as  we 
hope  and  trust,  the  mood  of  peace  which  is  doiined  to  goide 
the  two  great  nations  which,  like  parted  streams,  trace  back 
their  source  to  the  same  parent  fountain. 

On  entering  the  library  from  the  drawing-room,  the  visitor 
sees  at  first  no  egress  except  by  the  door  through  which  he 
had  just  passed  ;  but,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  a  par- 
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ticalar  space  in  the  atwred  shelves,  he  is,  if  a  reading  man, 
allracted  by  some  rows  of  portly  quartos  and  goodly  octavos, 
handsomely  bound,  bearing  inviting  names,  unknown  to  Lown- 
des or  Brnnet.  On  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  take  one  of 
them  down,  he  finds  that  while  thoy  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  eye,  they  break  it  to  the  hope,  for  the  seeming  books 
ve  Dotbing  but  strips  of  gilded  leather  panted  upon  a  flat 
sarface,  and  stamped  with  titles,  in  the  selection  of  which,  Mr. 
Prescott  has  indulged  that  playful  fancy  wliicli,  though  it  can 
ively  appear  in  his  grave  historical  works,  is  constantly  ani- 
nuting  his  correspondence  and  conversation.  It  is,  in  short 
t  secret  door,  opening  at  the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  concealed 
from  observation  when  shut.  A  small  winding  staircase  leads 
to  a  room  of  moderate  extent  above,  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
possible  advantage  of  light  to  the  imperfect  eyes  of  the  bisto- 
na&.  Here  Mr.  Prescott  gathers  around  him  the  books  and 
mauuscripts  in  use  for  the  particular  work  on  which  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  few  persons,  except  himself  and  his  secretary, 
ever  penetrate  to  liis  studious  retreat. 

In  regard  to  situation,  few  houses  in  any  city  are  superior 
to  this.  It  stands  directly  upon  the  common,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  ground,  tastefully  laid  out,  moulded  into  an  exhilara- 
ting variety  of  surface,  and  only  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
too  much  cut  up  by  the  intersecting  paths  which  the  time* 
saving  habits  of  the  thrifty  Bostouians  have  traced  across  it. 
Ht.  Pre$cott*s  house  stands  nearly  opposite  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  to  which  the  tasteless  name  of  Frog  Pond  is  so  inveter- 
>ttly  fixed  by  long  usage,  that  it  can  never  be  divorced  from  it. 
Of  late  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cochituate  water,  a 
fountain  has  been  made  to  play  here,  which  throws  up  an 
obelisk  of  sparkling  silver,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
little  lake,  like  a  palm  tree  from  the  sands,  producing,  Jin  its 
simple  beauty,  a  far  finer  effect  than  the  costly  architectural 
fancies  of  Europe,  in  which  the  water  spurts  and  fizzles  amid 
a  tasteless  crowd  of  sprawling  Tritons  and  flopping  dolphins. 
Here  a  beautiful  spectacle  may  be  seen  in  the  long  afternoons 
of  June,  before  the  midsummer  heats  have  browned  the  grass, 
when  the  crystal  plumes  of  the  fountain  are  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  rich,  yellow  light  of  the  slow-sinking  sun 
hangs  in  the  air  and  throws  long  shadows  on  the  turf,  and  the 
CoauEon  is  sprinkled,  far  and  wide,  with  well-dressed  and 
wcU-maunercd  crowds — a  spectacle  in  which  not  only  the  eye 
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but  the  heart  also  may  take  pleasure,  from  the  evidence  which 
it  ruriii>lie8  of  (he  general  diffusion  of  material  comfort,  worth 
and  intciligpnce. 

The  situntinn  of  the  house  admirahly  adapts  it  also  for  i 
winter  rchiilence.  The  sun,  during  nearly  his  whole  course, 
plays  on  the  walls  of  tlie  liouses  which  occupy  the  western 
part  of  Hcacou-sl rod,  and  llie  broad  pavement  in  front  is,  in 
the  cfililcst  weather,  clear  of  ice  and  snow,  and  oft'crs  an  inriU 
ing  promenade  even  to  the  long  dresses  and  thin  slices  which 
80  many  pcrverso  wives  and  dauglitrrs  will  persist  ia 
bringiiie  into  tlie  streets.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of  spring, 
the  timid  crocus  and  snowdrop  peep  from  the  soil  long  before 
the  iron  linnd  of  winter  has  been  lifted  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  J^csides  the  near  attraction  of  the  Common,  which  ii 
beautiful  in  all  seasons,  this  part  of  Boston,  from  its  elevated 
position,  commands  a  fine  view  of  tlie  western  horizon,  io- 
cludini;  a  range  of  graceful  and  thickly-peopled  liills  in  Brook- 
line  and  Roxbury.  Tlic  biiihant  winter  sunsets  are  seen  here 
to  the  grcalrst  advantage.  The  whole  western  sky  burns  with 
rich  nielallic  of  orani:c,  yellow,  and  jellow-gri-et» ;  the  oat. 
lines  of  the  hills  in  the  ch  ar,  frosty  air,  are  sharply  cut  agaiwt 
this  irlowing  back-ground ;  the  wind-harps  of  the  leatli'ss  trees 
send  forth  a  melancholy  music,  and  the  faint  stard  steal  oat 
one  by  one  as  (lie  shrouding  veil  of  daylight  is  slowly  with- 
drawn. A  walk  at  this  hour  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Common  olh  is  a  l.:rger  amount  of  ti:e  soothing  and  elevating 
influences  of  nature  thun  most  dwellers  in  cities  can  com* 
mand.* 

In  this  house  in  Beacon -street,  Mr.  Prtscott  lives  for  about 
half  the  year,  engaged  iu  literary  research,  and  Cndiug  reUef 


•  T|jo  hcantv  of  American  winter  sunsets  is,  so  far  us  we  srea^^r*, 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of  eiemeoti 
found  nowhere  ci^c  ;  a  low  temperature  with  a  brilliant  ^unIight  utd 
a  tran^purinl  a(n)().<phi're :  the  cliumte  of  Sweden  with  the  jlcv  of 
Italy.  In  northern  Kuropc,  the  tone  of  coloring  is  too  (jrar  »nJ 
sulj<lupd,  and  the  short  days  of  winter  leave  hut  little  light  in  theiir. 
In  Italy,  the  beauty  of  the  winter  sunsets  i»  essentially  the  iAine  u 
that  of  the  fumnier.  In  Loth,  the  coloring  is  what  painters  would 
call  warm.  But  there  is  something  peculiarly  spiritual  in  the  purf 
lij^ht  of  Auitriean  winter  sunsets,  in  which  the  frost  keeps  J«««n 
all  the  clouds  and  vapors  of  earth,  and  the  western  fky  loo^f 
like  A  vault  of  crystal,  through  which  the  glory  of  some  other  world 
ia  eh  in  ing. 
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from  his  studies  in  the  society  of  a  namerous  circle  of  friends, 
a  precious  possepsion,  in  which  no  man  is  more  rich.  No 
aodior  in  America  is  so  exclusively  a  man  of  letters.  Plis 
time  and  energies  are  not  at  all  given  to  the  exciting  and 
ephemeral  claims  of  tlie  passing  hour,  but  devoted  to  those 
calm  researches  the  results  of  which  have  appeared  iq  his 
pnblislud  works.  He  is  strongly  social  in  liis  tabtesand  habits, 
and  his  manners  and  conversation  in  socii-ty  are  uncommonly 
free  from  that  stilFncss  and  coldness  wliiih  are  apt  to  creep 
orer  students,  and  retains  more  youthful  ca?e  and  unreserve 
than  most  men,  whatever  be  their  way  of  lile,  carry  into  mid- 
dle age.  He  is  methodical  in  his  habits  of  exercise  as  well  as 
of  study,  and  is  much  given  to  long  walks,  a<»  in  former  years 
to  long  rides.  Tlie«e  periods  of  exercise,  however,  are  not 
wholly  idle.  From  his  defective  sight  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  (not  a  very  common  one)  of  thinking  without  tlie  ])en, 
and  many  a  smooth  period  has  been  wrought  and  po1i:<hed  ia 
the  forge  of  the  brain  while  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot.* 

The  occupants  of  most  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  Boston 
where  Mr.  I'rescoft  lives,  are  birds  of  passage.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  of  the  short-lived  summer  puts  off  the  countenance 
of  a  friend,  and  puts  on  that  of  a  fw,  one  by  one  they  take 
their  flight.  House  after  house  shuts  up  its  green  lids, 
and  resigns  itself  to  n  three  or  four  months'  sleep.  The 
owner*  distribute  Ihemst-lves  among  various  places  of  retreat, 
rural,  suburban  or  marine,  more  or  less  remote.  Mr.  Prescott 
also  quits  the  noise,  dust  and  heat  of  JJoston  at  this  season, 
»nd  takes  refuge  for  some  weeks  in  n  cottage  at  Nahant. 
"This  pl.ice,"  he  writes  to  his  publislier,  "is  a  cottage — 
what  Lady  Emelinc  Stuart  Wortley  calls  in  her  '  Travels  '  *  a 
charming  country  villa  *  at  Nahant,  where  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  iiave  passetl  the  stimmer  months,  as  it  is  the 
coolest  spot  in  New  England.  The  house  stands  on  a  bald 
cliff,  overlocAing  the  ocean,  so  near  that  in  a  storm  the  spray 
is  thrown  over  the  piazza,  and  as  it  stands  on  the  extreme 


*  Mr.  Prescott  inlierits  from  his  father  a  taste  for  riding  and 
walking  alone.  For  manj  years,  durinfr  the  life  of  the  latter,  they 
were  both  in  the  hahit  of  riding  before  breaiifast.  Their  horses 
voulij  be  brought  to  the  door  at  the  suoio  time,  and  thoy  would  start 
foj^thor,  but  one  would  take  the  right  hand  and  one  the  left.  This 
peculiaritj,  so  little  in  uni«on  with  his  otherwise  social  tastes,  is  oftea 
tiM  subject  of  playful  banter  among  his  friends. 
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point  of  the  peninsula,  is  many  miles  out  at  sea.  There  ii 
more  lhan  one  printed  account  of  Nabant,  which  is  a  remark- 
able watering-place,  from  the  bold  formation  of  the  coast  and 
its  exposure  to  the  ocean.  It  i?  not  a  bad  place — this  tea- 
girt  citadel — for  reverie  and  writing,  with  the  music  of  the 
winds  and  waters  incessantly  beating  on  the  rocks  and  broad 
beaches  below.  This  place  is  called  *  Fitful  Head,'  and 
Noma's  was  not  wilder.' 

The  peninsula  of  Nabant,  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  tboj 
briefly  described,  is  a  rocky  promontary  running  out  to  sea 
from  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  i 
straight  beach,  some  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  a  bold  headland  called  Little  NahanL 
It  juts  out  abruptly,  in  an  adventurous  and  defying  way,  and, 
laid  down  on  a  map  of  a  large  scale,  it  looks  like  an  outstretched 
arm  with  a  clenched  fist  at  the  end  of  it.    Tims  going  out  to 
sea  to  battle  with  the  waves  on  the  stormy  New-England  coast, 
it  is  built  of  the  strongest  materials  which  the  laboratorr  of 
Nature  can  furnish.    It  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  hardest  porphj- 
ritic  rock,  over  which  a  thin  drapery  of  soil  is  thrown.    At  the 
southern  extremity  this  wall  of  rock  is  broken  into  grand  irre- 
gular forms,  and  seamed  and  scarred  with  the  marks  of  iona- 
merable  conflicts.    A  lover  of  Nature  in  her  sterner  moods 
can  find  few  spots  of  more  attraction  than  this  presents  after  a 
south-easterly  storm.    The  dark  ridges  of  the  rapid  waves  leap 
upon  the  broken  clifls  with  an  expression  so  like  that  of  animal 
rage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  not  consdoos 
of  what  they  are  about.    But  in  an  instant  the  gray  mass  i« 
broken  into  splinters  of  snowy  spray,  which  glide  and  hiss 
over  the  rocky  points  and  hang  their  dripping  and  flcrcy  rocks 
along  the  sheer  wall,  the  dazzling  white  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  reddish  brown  of  the  rock,  as  does  the  pa&jionate 
movement  with  the  monumental  calm.    One  is  never  weary 
of  watching  so  glorious  a  s{>ectacle,  for  though  the  elements 
remain  the  same,  yet,  from  their  combination,  there  results  a 
constant  variety  of  form  and  movement.    Nature  never  repeats 
herself.    As  no  two  pebbles  on  a  beach  are  identical,  so  do 
two  waves  ever  break  upon  a  rock  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  bench  which  connects  the  headland  of  Little  Nahaot 
with  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  curved  into  the  finest  line  of  beauty.  At  low  tide 
there  is  a  space  of  some  fifty  yards  wide,  left  bare  bj  the 
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Receding  waters.  This  has  a  very  gentle  inclination,  and 
having  been  hammered  upon  so  long  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
it  is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  marble  floor,  presenting  an  invi- 
ting field  for  exercise,  whether  on  foot,  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back. The  wheels  roll  over  it  in  silence  and  leave  no  indeuta- 
tioo  behind,  and  even  the  hoofs  of  a  galloping  steed  make  but 
a  momentary  impression.  On  a  fine  breezy  afternoon,  in  the 
season,  when  the  tide  is  favourable,  this  beach  presents  a  most 
exhilarating  spectacle,  for  the  whole  gay  world  of  the  place  is 
attracted  here ;  some  in  carriages,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  ou  foot.  Every  kind  of  carriage  that  American  ingenuity 
1m8  ever  devised  is  here  represented,  from  the  old  fashioned 
family  coach,  with  its  air  of  solid,  church-and-state  respectabil- 
ity, to  the  sporting-man's  wagon,  which  looks  like  a  veliicular 
tarantula,  all  wheels  and  no  body.  The  inspiriting  influence 
of  the  scene  extends  itself  to  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 
Little  boys  and  girls  race  about  on  the  fascinating  wot  sand,  so 
that  their  nurses,  what  with  the  waves  and  what  with  the  horses' 
hoofs,  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  frenzy  of  apprehension.  Sober 
pedestrians,  taking  their  "constitutional."  involuntarily  quick- 
en their  pace,  as  if  they  were  really  walking  for  plea- 
sure and  not  for  exercise.  The  well-fed  family  hor.xe  pricks 
np  his  ears  and  lifts  his  feet  lightly,  as  if  he  felt  a  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  coolness  and  moisture  under  them.  Fair 
equestrians  dash  across  the  beach  at  full  gallop,  their  veils  and 
dresses  streaming  ou  the  breeze,  attended  by  their  own  flying 
shadows  in  the  smooth  watery  mirror  of  the  yellow  sands.  Let 
the  waves  curl  and  break  in  long  lines  of  dazzling  foam  and 
spring  upon  the  beach  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  own  restless 

[>lay ;  sprinkle  the  bay  with  snowy  sails  for  the  setting  sun  to 
inger  and  pluy  upon,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  bright  blue 
sky  dappled  with  drifting  clouds,  and  all  tlieso  elements  make 
Qp  so  animating  a  scene,  that  a  man  must  be  very  moody  or  very 
apathetic  not  to  feel  his  heart  grow  lighter  as  be  gazes  upon  it. 

The  position  of  Nahant,  and  its  convenient  distance  from 
Boston,  make  it  a  place  of  much  report  in  the  hot  months  of 
Bummer.  There  are  many  hotels  and  boarding-houses  ;  and 
aUo  a  large  number  of  cottages,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
families,  the  heads  of  which  come  up  to  town  every  day  aii<l  re- 
turn in  the  evening.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  so  marked, 
that  they  give  rise  to  very  decided  opinions.  Many  pronounce 
Nabant  delightful,  but  some  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  dctest- 
64 
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Me.  No  place  can  be  more  marine  and  loss  rural.  Tiiert 
are  no  woods  and  very  few  trees.  There  are  none  but  ocean 
eights  and  ocean  sounds.  It  is  like  being  out  at  sea  in  a  great 
shiiJ  that  does  not  rock.  As  every  wind  blows  off  tlie  bay,  the 
tetDjieraturc  of  the  air  ia  very  low,  and  (he  clear  green  water 
looks  cold  enough  in  a  hot  August  noun  to  make  one's  teetk 
cimltcr,  so  that  it  r<'(|uire8  soine  resolution  to  venture  upon  a 
bath,  and  still  more  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  character- 
ieiic  climate  of  Nahant  may  be  observed  in  one  of  those  daji^ 
not  uncommon  on  ll>e  coast  of  New  England,  when  a  sharp 
caftt  wind  sets  in  after  a  hot  morning.  The  sea  tarns  up  a 
chill  steel  blue  surface,  and  the  air  is  so  cold  that  it  ia  not 
comfortable  to  sit  still  in  the  shade,  while  tlie  sky,  the  parched 
grasa,  the  dusty  road;),  and  the  sunshine  bright  and  cold,  like 
moon  beams,  give  to  the  eye  a  strangely  deceptive  pronu»e  of 
heat.  Under  the  calm  light  of  a  broad  full  moon,  Nahant 
puts  on  a  strange  and  unearthly  beauty.  The  sea  sparkles  in 
silver  gleams,  and  ita  phosphoric  foam  is  in  vivid  contrast  witk 
the  inky  shadows  of  the  clttn^.  The  ships  dart  away  into  the 
luminous  distance,  like  spectral  forma.  In  the  deep  stillness 
the  sullen  plunge  of  the  long,  breaking  waves  becomes  oppre* 
sive  to  the  spirits.  The  roofs  of  the  cottages  glitter  with 
spiritual  light,  and  the  white  line  of  the  dusty  road  is  toraed 
into  a  path  of  penrl. 

The  cottage  which  Mr.  Prescott  occupies  at  Nabant  is  built 
of  wood,  twu  sturies  in  height,  and  has  a  spacious  piazza  roo* 
ning  round  it,  which  in  line  weather  is  much  used  as  a  sup- 
plementary drawing-room.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  wba(> 
ever  in  its  external  appearance.  Its  plain  and  unassuming 
aspect  provokes  neither  criticism  nor  admiration.  lis  situstioa 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  peninsula.  It  stands  upoD 
the  extremity  of  a  bold,  bluff-like  promontory,  and  its  elevated 
poiiition  gives  it  the  command  of  a  very  wide  horizon.  The 
sea  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  prospect,  aiid  as  every 
vessel  that  sails  into  or  out  uf  tlic  harbour  of  Boston  passes 
w  ithin  range  of  the  eye,  there  is  never  a  mooieiit  in  which  the 
view  is  not  animated  by  ships  and  canvas.  The  pier,  where 
the  steamer  which  plies  between  Boston  and  Naliaiit,  Uods 
and  receives  her  passenger^),  and  tlie  Swallow's  Cave,  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  place,  arc  both  w  ithin  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
cottage. 

Air.  Frescott  resides  at  Nahant  from  eiglit  to  ten  weeks,  and 
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finds  a  refreshing  and  restoralive  influence  in  its  keenly  bracing 
Nft^air.  This,  though  a  season  of  retirement,  i.s  by  no  means 
one  of  indolence,  for  he  works  as  many  hours  every  day  and 
accomph'shcs  as  much,  here,  as  in  Boston,  his  time  of  study 
being  comparatively  free  from  those  interruptions  which  in  a 
busy  city  will  so  often  break  into  a  scholar's  seclusion.  As 
his  life  at  Nahant  falls  within  the  travelling  season,  he  receives 
here  many  of  the  strangers  who  are  attracted  to  his  presence 
by  his  literary  reputation  and  the  report  of  his  amiable  man- 
ners; and  this  tribute  to  celebrity,  exacted  in  the  form  of 
golden  hoars  from  him  as  from  every  distinguished  man  in  our 
enterpriaijig  and  inquisitive  age,  is  paid  with  a  cheerful  good- 
humour,  which  leaves  no  alloy  in  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  thus  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  society. 

Mr.  Prescott's  second  remove —  for  if  Poor  Richard's  saying 
be  strictly  true  he  is  burnt  out  every  year — is  from  Nahant  to 
Peppcrell,  and  usually  hap|>ens  early  in  September.  His  home 
in  Pepperell  is  thus  described  by  him  iu  a  letter  to  his 
pablisber. 

"  The  place  at  Peppcrell  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  an  uncommon  eveut  among  our 
locomotive  people.  The  house  is  about  a  century  old,  the 
original  building  having  bc^'n  greatly  enlarged  by  my  father 
first,  and  since  by  me.  It  is  here  that  my  grandfather,  Col. 
Wm.  PrescoU,  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bora 
and  died,  and  in  the  village  church-yard  he  lies  buried  under  a 
simple  slab,  containing  only  the  record  of  itis  name  and  age. 
My  father,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  name,  was 
also  bora  and  passed  his  earlier  days  here,  and,  from  my  own 
infancy,  not  a  year  has  passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
less  of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed  to  me  by  the  recollcctioa 
of  bappy  hours  and  friends  that  are  gone. 

"Tne  place,  which  is  called 'The  Highlands,' consists  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about  forty-two  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  border-line  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  a  fine  rolling  country ;  and  the  house  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  that  descends  with  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  Nissit- 
isaet,  a  clear  and  very  pretty  river,  affording  picturesque  views 
iji  its  winding  coarse.  A  bold  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  Grand  Monadnoc,  in  New  Hampshire, 
makes  a  dark  frame  (o  the  picture.  The  land  is  well  studded 
with  trees — oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  maple — distributed  in 
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dumps  and  nvetiucs,  so  as  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
TI»e  maple,  in  particular,  in  its  autumn  season,  when  the  family 
are  there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay  livery  when  touched 
by  the  frost." 

To  possess  nn  estate  like  that  at  Penperell,  which  has  come 
down  by  lineal  descent  througli  several  successions  of  owners, 
all  of  whom  were  useful  and  honorable  men  in  their  day  and 
generation,  is  a  privilege  not  common  any  where,  and  very  rare 
in  a  country  like  America,  young  in  years  and  not  fruitful  in 
local  attachments.  Family  pride  may  be  a  weakness,  but  ft- 
mily  reverence  is  a  just  and  generous  sentiment.  No  man  can 
look  round  upon  fields  of  his  own  like  those  at  Pepperell,  where, 
to  a  suggestive  eye,  the  very  forms  of  the  landscipe  seem  to 
have  caught  an  expression  from  the  patriotism,  the  pubhc 
spirit,  the  integrity,  and  the  intelligence  which  now  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  been  associated  with  them,  without 
being  conscious  of  n  rush  of  emotions,  all  of  which  set  in  the 
direction  of  honor  and  virtue. 

The  uamc  of  Prcscott  has  now,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  been  known  and  honored  in  Massachusetts.  Tlie  first 
of  the  name,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  John  Prescolt, 
who  came  to  the  country  in  1040,  and  settled  iu  Lancaster. 
He  wa»  a  blacksmith  and  millwright  by  trade — a  man  of  ath- 
letic frame  and  dnuutlcss  resolution ;  and  liia  strength  aiid 
courage  were  more  than  once  put  to  the  proof  in  those  encoun- 
ters which  so  often  took  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  He  brought  with  him  from 
England  a  helmet  and  suit  of  armour — perhaps  an  heir-looo 
descended  from  some  ancestor  who  hud  fought  at  Poictiers  or 
Flodden-ficid— and  whenever  the  Indians  attacked  his  house 
he  clothed  himself  in  full  mail  and  sallied  out  against  them; 
and  the  advantages  he  is  reported  to  have  gained  were  prob»- 
bably  quite  as  much  owing  to  the  terror  inspind  by  his  appear- 
ance as  to  tlie  prowess  of  his  arm. 

His  grandson,  Benjamin  Prcscott,  who  lived  in  Groton, 
a  man  of  inOuence  and  consideration  in  the  colony  of  Ma-'^ch" 
usselts.  He  represented  Groton  for  many  years  in  the  coloniil 
legislature,  w;is  a  magistrate,  and  an  oflicer  in  tlie  militia.  In 
1735  lie  was  chosen  agent  of  the  province  to  maintain  tlinr 
rights  in  a  controversy  with  New  Hampshire  respecting  boun- 
dary lines,  but  declined  the  trust  on  account  of  not  having 
had  the  small-pox,  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time  in  London. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Quincj,  who  was  appointed  in  his  place,  took 
the  disease  and  died  of  it.  But  in  the  same  year,  tlic  messen- 
per  of  fate  found  Mr.  Prescott  upon  hi?  own  farm,  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  labors  of  ngriculture.  He  died  in  August,  1735, 
of  a  sadden  inilammatorj  attack,  brought  on  by  over-exertion, 
in  a  hot  day,  to  save  a  crop  of  grain  from  an  impending  shower, 
lie  was  but  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
ititluence  he  had  long  enjoyed  among  a  community  slow  to 
give  their  confidence  to  the  young,  is  an  expressive  tribute  to 
his  character  and  understanding,  lie  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  a  dignified  and  commanding  personal  appearance.  In 
1735,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  received  a  donation  of  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  town  of  Groton  for  his 
services  in  procuring  a  large  territory  for  them  from  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  and  the  present  family  estate  in  Peppcrell  forms 
probably  a  part  of  this  grant. 

His  second  son  was  Col.  Wm,  Prescott,  the  commander  of 
the  American  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  who,  after 
hii  father's  death,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  lii?  minority,  settled 
upon  the  estate  in  Peppercll,  and  built  the  house  which  is  still 
standing.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty-nine,  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months'  service  in  the  old  French  war,  waa 
passed  in  agricultural  labors,  and  the  discharge  of  those  modeiit 
civic  trusts  which  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  his  own  character,  devolved  upon  him. 
Joining  the  army  at  Cambridge  immediately  after  the  news  of 
the  Concord  fight,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  secure  a  penna- 
nent  place  in  history,  by  commanding  the  troops  of  his  country 
iu  a  battle,  to  which  subsequent  events  gave  a  si^tiificanco 
greatly  disproporlioncd  both  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  it  and 
to  its  immediate  results.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  usual  course  of  life,  which 
continued  uninterrupted,  except  that  he  was  present  as  a  volun- 
teer with  Gen.  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  until  his 
death,  in  1795,  when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  not  much  indebted  to  the  advantages 
of  education  in  early  life,  though  he  preserved  to  the  last  a 
taste  for  reading.  Ilis  judgment  and  guo<l  sense  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  iind  were  always 
at  their  service  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  He  was  of 
B  generous  temper,  and  somewhat  impaired  his  estate  by  his 
hberal  spirit  and  hearty  hofj)ilality.    In  the  career  of  Col, 
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Prescott  we  sec  how  well  the  training  given  by  the  institations 
of  New  England  fits  a  man  for  discharging  worthily  the  dniies 
of  war  or  j)eacp.  We  see  a  man  summoned  from  the  plough, 
and  by  the  accident  of  war  called  apon  to  perform  an  ita[)OT- 
iant  military  service,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  we  find 
him  displaying  that  calm  courage  and  sagacious  judgment 
which  a  life  in  the  camp  is  sup{x>sed  to  be  uecessary  to  bestow. 
Nor  was  his  a  rare  case,  for  as  the  needs  of  the  rerolutiontry 
struggle  required  such  men,  they  were  always  forthcoming. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Col.  rrescott  himself 
ever  looked  upon  his  conduct  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jane  a^  any 
thing  to  be  specially  commended,  but  only  as  the  performance 
of  a  simple  piece  of  duty,  which  could  not  have  been  pat  by 
without  shame  and  disgrace.* 


*  The  revolutionary  annals  of  New  England  abound  tn  curtotis  and 
characteristic  anecdotes,  illustrating  the  reJolute  gpirit  of  the  p««pl«, 
most  of  which  are  preicrred  only  in  those  town  histories  which  coo> 
tain  the  results  of  minute  investigation,  applied  to  a  limited  territory 
and  guided  by  a  spirit  of  local  pride  and  anection.    The  new«  of  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  out  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775,  which  flew  like  a  fiery  cross  throogh  New  England,  reaebed 
Pepperell  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.    CoL  Prescott  immc- 
diateljr  summoned  his  company,  and  put  himself  at  their  bead  an4 
proceeded  towards  Concord,  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
from  Groton.     A  member  of  the  company  —  Aot:\  Parker  —  w»* 
ploughing  in  a  distant  field,  and  did  not  receive  the  alarm  in  .«eason 
to  start  with  his  fellow  soldiers  ;  but  aa  soon  as  he  beard  it,  be  left 
nis  oxen  in  the  field  unyoked,  ran  home,  seized  his  gnn  in  or.e  hand 
and  his  best  coat  in  the  other,  and  set  out  upon  a  run  to  join  hti 
companions,  whom  he  overtook  in  Groton.    After  the  departure  of 
the  Pepperell  and  Groton  troops,  these  towns  were  left  nearlv  de- 
fenceless, but  in  a  state  of  great  unesMiness  from  a  rumoured  ap- 
proach of  the  British  regulars.    In  this  emergencj,  several  of  the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  met  together,  dre»sed  themselves  in  the 
clothes  of  thtir  absent  husbands  and  brothers,  armed  ibcmsche* 
with  mu'kets,  nitchforkii,  and  such  we.TDOn.s  as  ihi'v  cuuld  find,  and 
having  elected  Mrs.  David  Wright  of  Pepperell  their  commatiiler. 
took  possession  of  a  bridge  between  Pepperell  and  Groton,  which 
they  rusolved  to  maintain  against  foreign  force  or  domestic  treason. 
A  pcrsuD  soon  appeared  uu  hursc-back,  who  was  known  to  be  a  zeal- 
ous Tory.    He  was  iujaicdiatcly  seized  by  these  resolute  horuines, 
unhorsed  and  searched,  and  some  treasonable  corrcspordcncc  found 
in  his  boots.    Ue  was  detained  prisoner,  and  his  despatches  sent  to 
the  C'omiuiitee  of  Safety.    For  tnese  anecdotes,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  text,  we  are  indebted  to  Butler's  History  of 
Groton,  an  unpretending  and  meritorious  work. 
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Jndi^  Prcscott,  who  died  in  Boston  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  was  the  only  child  of  Col. 
Prescott,  and  born  upon  the  family  estate  at  Pepperell.  His 
ioii.  in  one  of  his  previously  quoted  letters,  speaks  of  him  as 
"  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  name."    It  does  not  become  a 
stranger  to  their  blood  to  confirm  or  den}'  a  comparative  esti* 
nute  hke  this,  bat  all  who  knew  Judge  Prescott  will  agree  that 
he  must  have  gone  very  far  who  would  have  found  a  wiser  or  a 
better  man.    His  active  life  was  maiidy  passed  in  the  unam- 
bilious  labors  of  the  bar ;  a  profession  which  often  secures,  in 
America,  a  fair  share  of  substantial  returns  and  much  local 
influence,  but  rarely  gives  extended  or  posthumous  fame.  He 
bad  no  taste  for  political  life,  and  the  few  public  trusts  which 
be  discharged  were  assumed  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
from  inclination.    He  was  never  a  member  of  Congress,  nor 
in  tny  way  connected  with  the  general  government,  but  was 
always  content  to  move  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  his  own 
State.    As  a  practising  lawyer,  no  person  ever  enjoyed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  community  or  the  respect 
of  the  courts,  and  for  many  years  his  only  difficulty  was  how  to 
dispose  of  the  great  amount  of  responsible  business  intrusted  to 
liim,  without  injur?  to  his  health.    This  rank  at  the  bar  he  had 
fairly  earned  both  by  a  large  measure  and  a  happy  combination 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities — by  a  good  sense  and  saga- 
city which  iostincUvuly  led  him  to  the  right,  by  invincible  in- 
dastry,  by  large  stores  of  legal  learning,  oy  natural  dignity  of 
manner  and  a  perfect  fairness  of  mind  whicli  never  allowed  him 
to  overstate  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  the  force  of  an  autho- 
rity.  To  say  that  Judge  Prescott  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
Mgacity  is  not  enough,  for  in  him  these  qualities  ripened  into 
vijdotn.    As  he  was  never  called  upon  to  manage  public 
affairs  upon  a  large  scale,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  very 
vide  range  of  observation,  we  can  only  reason  from  what  wo 
know  to  what  we  do  not  know,  and  infer  that  in  the  prime  of 
Ilia  faculties  he  would  have  proved  himself  cum(>etent  to  the 
highest  trust  which  his  country  could  have  imposed  upon  him  ; 
but,  within  his  sphere  of  action  and  experience,  his  judgment 
comniaiided  the  greatest  respect,  was  sought  in  the  most  diffi- 
colt  questions,  and  reposed  upon  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
For  tlie  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  one  in  Boston 
waose  counsel  was  more  solicited  or  more  valued  in  important 
•natters,  whether  public  or  private.    He  was  not  called  \X[V)n, 
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like  his  father,  to  serve  his  countrj  in  war  ;  bat  the  walks'of 
civic  and  peaceful  life  allow  a  man  to  show  of  what  stuff  be  a 
made,  and  the  friends  of  Judge  Prescotl  knew  that  he  had  the 
hereditary  courage  of  his  race,  and  that  had  dutj  required  him 
to  face  a  bristling  line  of  muskets,  he  would  have  done  it  with 
as  much  composure  as  he  ever  stood  up  before  a  jury  to  argoe 
in  behalf  of  a  client  against  whom  an  unjust  current  of  popular 
prejudice  was  setting. 

The  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  well-balauced  STmrnetrj 
of  his  character,  were  strikingly  seen  in  his  declining  yean, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bar,  which  took  place  in  ISiS, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health.    The  interval  between  active 
life  and  the  grave  is  apt  to  be  a  trying  period  willi  lawyers.  It 
is  one  of  the  burdens  of  the  profession  that  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  half  their  time  in  learning  what  they  wish  to  forget  the 
moment  it  has  served  pome  particular  end.    The  bruin  is  like 
an  inn  that  is  constantly  receiving  new  guests  and  dismissing 
the  old.    Thus  the  mind  of  an  old  lawyer  is  apt  to  be  Uke  a 
warehouse,  which  is  in  |)art  empty,  and  in  part  filled  with 
goods  of  which  the  fashion  has  passed  away.    But  such  vas 
not  the  case  with  Judge  Prcscolt.    Ilis  social  tastes,  his  do- 
mestic affections,  his  love  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  inter, 
est  he  had  taken  in  every  thing  which  had  interested  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  had  prevented  his  mind  fron 
becoming  warped  or  narrowed  by  professional  pursuits ;  and 
w  hen  these  were  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  passed  natu- 
rally and  cheerfully  into  more  tranquil  employments.  His 
books,  his  friend.o,  his  family,  filled  up  his  hours  and  gave 
healthy  occupation  to  his  mind.    Dis  interest  in  life  was  not 
impaired,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  relaxed,  by  the 
change. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  privilege  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Judge  Prescutt  during  the  last  years  of  bis 
life,  liis  apj>earauce  at  that  time  was  dignified  and  preposs- 
essing. His  figure  was  tall,  thin,  and  slightly  bent;  his 
movements  active,  and  his  frame  untouched  by  infirmity.  His 
features  were  regular — in  outline  and  proiwrtion  rescmUing 
the  portraits  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  illustrious  John 
Jay  —  and  their  expression  benevolent  and  intellectual.  His 
manners  were  simple,  but  marked  by  an  air  of  high  breeding, 
flowing  from  dignity  and  refinement  of  character.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  whether  judged  by  a  natural  or  a  conrea- 
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tional  standard.  A  stranger,  admitted  to  his  society,  would  at 
first  hare  been  inclined  to  describe  him  by  negatives.  His 
manner  vas  not  overbearing,  his  tone  was  not  dogmatical,  his 
roice  was  not  load.  Ho  was  free  from  the  bad  national  habit 
of  making  strong  assertions  and  positive  statements.  He  was 
not  a  great  talker  ;  nor  was  his  conversation  brilliant  or  pointed. 
But  he  who  had  spent  any  considerable  time  in  Judge  Prescott's 
society,  especially  if  he  had  had  occasion  to  consult  him  or  ask 
his  advice,  would  have  brought  away  other  than  merely  negative 
impressions.  He  would  have  recalled  the  mild  and  tolerant 
good  sense  of  his  discourse,  his  penetrating  insight,  his  freedom 
from  prejudice,  his  knowledge  of  men  so  unalloyed  by  the  bit- 
terness, the  hardness,  the  misanthropy  with  which  that  know- 
ledge is  so  often  bought,  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  the 
stores  of  a  capacious  memory  were  brought  out,  as  the  occasion 
required.  He  would  have  felt  that  he  bad  been  adniilted  to 
the  presence  of  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and  worth,  whose 
mind  moved  in  higher  regions  than  wit  or  eloquence  alone  can 
soar  to.  Who  can  estimate  too  highly  the  privilege  of  having 
had  such  a  father — so  fitted  for  the  paternal  office,  that  if  his 
son  could  have  had  the  impossible  boon  bestowed  upon  him  of 
xlecting  the  parent  of  whom  he  would  have  been  born,  he 
could  never  have  found  a  better  guide,  a  wiser  counsellor,  a 
truer  friend,  than  he  upon  whom,  in  the  providence  of  Qod, 
that  trust  was  actually  devolved. 

The  life  of  Judge  Prescott  was  as  happy  in  its  close  as  it  had 
been  during  its  continuance.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
December  8th,  1844,  being  then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  ho 
died  suddenly  and  without  train,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His  death,  though 
K)  natural  an  event  at  his  advanced  age,  was  widely  and  sin- 
cerely mourned,  and  the  expressions  of  feeling  which  it  called 
forth,  were  proirartioncd  to  the  respect  and  veneration  which 
had  followed  him  while  living.* 

•  The  widow  of  Judge  Pre.scott,  the  mother  of  the  historian,  died 
in  March,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
heneToience,  and  large,  genial  and  active  sympathies.  To  the  last, 
in  winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat,  her  venerable  form  was  constantlj 
'Mn  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  she  went  about  on  foot  upon  her 
errand)  of  ch.irity.  She  will  be  long  remembered  and  smcerely 
moomed  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the  friendless, 
the  neglected  and  the  forsaken.  8he  retained  her  youthful  energy 
of  (pint  and  freshness  of  feeling  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  lait 
Diomenl,  and  ber  animated  smile  and  cordial  greeting  were  always 
fall  of  the  lonshine  of  youth  and  hope. 
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Tlie  town  of  Peppcrell  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coontt 
of  Middlesex,  bordering  npon  the  State  of  Xe»  Hampshirf. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  farmers,  cultivating  their  ovnltads 
with  their  own  hands  —  a  class  of  men  which  forms  the  be* 
wealth  of  a  country,  the  Talue  of  whom  we  never  properlj  esti- 
mate till  we  have  teen  in  regions  where  thej  have  cc««d  to 
exist.  The  soil  is  of  that  reasonable  and  moderate  fertility, 
common  in  New  England,  which  gives  constant  motive  to  ta- 
telligent  labor,  and  rewards  it  with  fair  retnnis — a  kind  of  soi 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  man.  The  ch8fa^ 
ter  of  the  scenery  is  pleasing,  without  any  claim  to  be  calW 
striking  or  picturesque.  The  land  rises  and  falls  in  a  maaner 
that  contents  the  eye,  and  the  distant  horizon  is  dignified  by 
some  of  those  high  bills  to  which,  in  a  magniloqoent  way,  Ibe 
Bostonians  give  the  name  of  mountains.  The  town  has  the  id- 
vantage  of  being  watered  by  two  streams,  the  Nashua  and  the 
Nissitisset.  The  former  is  a  thrifty  New  England  river  that 
turns  mills,  furnishes  water-power,  and  works  for  its  livin?  in 
a  respectable  way  ;  the  latter  is  a  giddy  little  stream  that  does 
little  else  than  look  pretty ;  gliding  through  quiet  meadows 
fringed  with  alder  and  willow,  tripping  and  singing  over  peb. 
bly  shallows,  and  expanding  into  tranquil  pools,  gemmed  vitb 
white  waler-lilies,  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  of  flowcre. 

Mr.  Prescott's  farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  in  a  region  which  has  more  than  the  average  amonni 
of  that  quiet  beauty  characteristic  of  New  England  soenerr. 
The  house  stands  upon  rather  high  ground,  and  command?  an 
extensive  view  of  a  gently-undulating  region,  most  of  which  i* 
grass  land,  which,  when  clothed  in  the  "  glad,  light  green*  of 
the  early  summer,  and  animated  with  flying  cloud-shado»s, 
resents  a  fine  and  exhilarating  prospect.    .\s  the  farm  hss 
een  so  long  under  cultivation,  and  as  for  many  years  past  tbe 
claims  of  taste  and  the  harvests  of  the  eye  have  not  been  over- 
looked in  its  management,  the  landscape  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  has  a  riper  and  mellower  look  than 
is  usual  in  the  rural  prts  of  New  England.    At  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  sloping  gendy 
down  to  the  meadows  of  the  Nissitisset,  is  a  smooth  symme- 
trical knoll,  on  which  are  some  happily  disposed  clumps  of 
trees,  so  tliar  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  scene  in  »n  Engli»h 
park.    The  meadows  and  fields  beyond  are  also  well  supplied 
with  trees,  and  the  morning  and  evening  shadows  which  fall 
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frotn  these,  as  well  as  from  the  roanded  beighta,  give  character 
and  expression  to  the  landscape. 

The  house  itself  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better 
class  of  New  England  farmhouses.  It  wears  their  common 
uniform  of  white,  with  green  blinds  ;  is  long  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  and  the  older  portions  bear  marks  of  nge.  There 
is  a  piazza,  occupying  one  side  and  a  part  of  the  front.  Since 
it  was  first  built  there  have  been  several  additions  made  to  it— 
some  recently,  by  Mr.  Prescott  himself — so  that  the  interior 
is  rambling,  irregular  and  old-fashioned,  but  thoroughly  com- 
fortable, and  hospitably  arranged,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large 
tjomber  of  guests.  These  are  sometimes  more  numerous  than 
the  family  itself.  There  is  a  small  fruit  and  kitchen  garden 
on  (be  east  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  west,  as  also  in  front, 
is  a  grassy  lawn,  over  which  many  young  feet  have  sported  and 
frohcked,  and  some  that  were  not  young. 

The  great  chnrm  of  the  house  consists  in  the  number  of  fine 
trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  overshadowed.  These  are 
chiefly  elme,  oaks,  amples  and  butternuts.  Of  these  last  there 
«re  some  remarkably  large  specimens.  Trom  these  trees  the 
house  derives  an  air  of  dignity  and  grace  which  is  the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  these  noble  ornaments  to  a  ha- 
hitalion  are  not  so  common  in  New  England  as  is  to  be  desired, 
lu  agricultunl  population  have  not  yet  shaken  off  those  trans- 
mitted impressions  derived  from  a  period  when  a  tree  was 
Rgarded  as  an  enemy  to  be  overcome.  Would  that  the  far- 
■Jera  of  fifty  years  ago  had  been  mindful  of  the  injunction 
p^en  by  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  '*  Be  aye  sticking 
in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growing  while  you  arc  sleeping.' 
^bat  a  different  aspect  the  face  of  the  country  might  have 
^tn  made  to  wear.  A  bald  and  staring  farmhouse,  shivering 
m  the  winter  wind  or  fainting  in  the  summer  sun,  without  a 
of  a  tree  to  cover  its  nakedness  with,  is  a  forlorn  and  un* 
Bfbtly  object,  rather  a  blot  upon  the  landscape  than  an  em- 
h«lli«hinent  to  it. 

Behind  the  house,  which  faces  the  south,  tlie  ground  rises 
into  a  considerable  elevation,  upon  which  there  are  also  several 
fine  trees.  A  small  oval  pond  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  com- 
}«ny  of  graceful  elms,  which,  with  their  slender  branches  and 
pensile  foliage,  suggest  to  a  fanciful  eye  a  group  of  wood- 
"jniphs  smooting  their  locks  in  the  mirror  of  a  fountain.  At 
a  abort  distance,  a  clump  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  which  look  as 
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if  tliey  had  been  sown  by  the  hand  of  art,  have  formed  a  kind 
of  natural  arbor,  the  shade  of  which  is  inviting  to  meditatiTe 
feet.    Under  these  trees  Mr.  Prescott  has  passed  many  studious 
hours,  and  his  steps,  as  he  has  paced  to  and  fro,  have  vorn  a 
perceptible  path  in  the  turf.    A  few  perches  from  the  house, 
towards  the  east,  is  another  and  larger  pond,  near  which  is  a 
grove  of  vigorous  oaks ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  about  lull 
a  mile  farther,  is  an  extensive  piece  of  natural  woodland, 
through  which  winding  paths  are  traced,  in  which  a  lorer  of 
nature  may  soon  bury  himself  in  primeval  shades,  under  broad* 
armed  trees  which  have  witnessed  the  stealthy  step  of  the  Indian 
hunter,  and  shutting  out  the  sights  and  sounds  of  artificial  life, 
hear  only  the  rustling  of  Icavps,  the  tap  of  a  wood-pecker,  ibe 
dropping  of  nuts,  the  whir  of  a  partridge,  or  the  iron  call  of  a 
sentinel  crow. 

The  house  is  not  occupied  by  the  family  during  the  heats  o( 
summer ;  but  they  remove  to  it  as  soon  as  the  cool  mominp 
and  evenings  proclaim  that  summer  is  over.  The  region  i!> 
one  which  appears  to  peculiar  advantage  under  an  aatumnil 
sky.  The  slopes  and  uplands  are  gay  with  the  orange  &ril 
crimson  of  the  maples,  the  sober  scarlet  and  brown  of  the  o«b, 
and  the  warm  yellow  of  the  hickories.    A  delicate  gold-dusi 


turf  invite  to  long  walks  or  rides,  the  warm  noons  are  delijzlit- 
ful  for  driving;  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  veined 
with  roads  and  lanes  that  wind  and  turn  and  make  no  haste  to 
come  to  an  end,  is  well  suited  for  all  these  forms  of  exercise- 
There  is  a  boat  on  the  Nissitisset  for  those  who  arc  fond  o! 
aquatic  excursions,  and  a  closet-full  of  books  for  a  rainy  daj- 
Among  these  arc  two  works  which  seem  in  perfect  unison  vilh 
the  older  portion  of  the  house  and  its  ancient  furniture- 
Theobald's  Shakspcare  and  an  early  edition  of  the  Spectator— 
both  bound  in  snuff-colored  calf,  and  printed  on  pa{)er  yellow 
with  age  ;  and  the  latter  adorned  with  those  delicious  co|ipe:- 
plate  engravings  which  perpetuate  a  costume  su  ludicruuslj 
absurd,  that  the  wonder  is  that  the  wearers  could  ever  harr 
left  off  laughing  at  each  other  long  enough  to  attend  to  any  of 
the  business  of  life.  When  the  cool  evenings  begin  to  set  in 
with  something  of  a  wintry  chill  in  the  air,  wood-fires  are 
kindled  in  the  spacious  chimneys,  which  animate  the  low 
ceilings  with  their  restless  gleams,  and  when  they  have  burned 
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down  the  djing  embers  diffuse  Bruddj  i!low,wliicli  is  jast  the  light 
to  Icll  aghost-stcry  hy,  such  as  may  befit  the  narrow  rambhng 
passages  of  the  old  farmhouse,  and  send  a  rosy  cheek  to  bed  a 
little  paler  than  usual. 

"While  Mr.  Present t  is  at  Pepperell,  a  portion  of  every  day  is 
given  to  study ;  and  the  remainder  is  spent  in  long  walks  or 
drives,  in  listening  to  reading,  or  in  the  social  circle  of  his 
family  and  guests.  Under  his  roof  there  is  always  house-room  and 
heart-room  for  his  own  friends  and  those  of  his  children.  In- 
deed, he  has  followed  the  advice  of  some  wise  man  —  Dr. 
Johnson,  perhaps,  upon  whom  all  vagrant  scraps  of  wisdom  are 
fathered — and  kept  his  friendships  in  repair,  making  the 
friends  of  his  children  his  own  friends.  There  are  many  persons 
not  members  of  the  family,  who  have  become  extremely  at- 
tached to  the  place,  from  the  happy  hours  they  have  spent 
there.  There  may  be  seen  upon  the  window-sill  of  one  of  the 
rooms  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  by  a  young  lady  whose  beauty  and 
iveetness  make  her  a  great  favorite  among  her  friends,  express- 
ing her  sense  of  a  delightful  visit  made  there,  some  two  or 
three  years  since.  Had  similar  records  been  left  by  all,  of  the 
happy  days  passed  under  this  roof,  the  walls  of  the  house  would 
be  hardly  enough  to  hold  them. 

And  this  sketch  may  be  6tly  concluded  with  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  wish  that  thus  it  may  long  be.  May  the  future 
be  hke  the  past.  May  the  hours  whicli  pass  over  a  house 
honoured  by  so  much  worth,  and  endeared  by  so  much 
kindness,  bring  with  them  no  other  sorrows  than  such  as  the 
providence  of  God  has  inseparably  linked  to  our  mortal  state—- 
iuch  as  softeti  and  elevate  tlie  heart,  and,  by  gently  weaning  it 
from  earth,  help  to  "  dress  the  soul"  for  its  new  home. 

Id  reply  to  his  publisher's  request  for  a  page  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
manuscript,  to  be  copied  in  fac-simile,  the  following  interesting 
note  was  received  : 

"Nauant,  July  9, 1852. 

"  Mr  DKAR  Sir  : 

"  As  you  desire,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph. 
It  is  the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  '  Con- 
quest of  Peru' — Book  III.,  Cap.  3.  The  writing  is  not,  as 
vua  may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is  indelible,  being 
made  with  an  apparatus  used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a  common 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Dumber  of  lines  wanted.   On  one  side  of  this 
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frame  ia  pa«ted  a  leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  wi 
to  obtain  dupUcatea.    Instead  of  a  pen,  the  writer  makes  use 
of  a  stvhis,  of  ivory  or  agate,  Uie  last  better  or  harder.  The 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's  writing  in  the 
uaual  manner,  arise  from  his  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  a- 
hausted  in  his  pen,  and  when  his  lines  ran  into  one  anolber. 
Both  difficulties  are  obviated  by  this  simple  writing-case,  vhicli 
enables  one  to  do  his  work  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  liglit. 
Though  my  trouble  is  not  bhnducss,  but  a  disorder  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  the  effect,  as  for  as  this  is  concerned,  is  the 
same,  and  I  am  wholly  incapacitated  for  writing  in  the  ordinirj 
way.    In  this  manner  I  have  written  every  word  of  my  Awto- 
ricaU.    This  vuhIus  operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrass- 
ments; for,  as  one  cannot  see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in  tl)e  treadmill 
sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  be- 
comes verv  difficult  to  make  corrections.    This  requires  the 
subject  to  be  pretty  tborouglily  canvassed  in  the  mind,  and  all 
the  blots  and  erasures  to  be  made  there  before  taking  up  the 
pen  or  rather  the  stylus.    This  compels  me  to  go  over  my 
composition  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  chapter,  however  loiig  it 
may  be,  several  limes  in  my  mind  before  setting  down  to  mj 
deak.    When  there,  the  work  becomes  one  of  memory  ratJier 
than  of  creation,  and  the  writing  is  apt  to  ran  off  glibly  enoogtu 
A  letter  which  1  received  some  years  since  from  the  French 
historian,  Thierry,  who  is  totally  blind,  urged  me  by  all  meau 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  dictation,  to  which  he  had  resorted ; 
and  James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  has  adopted  his  habiti, 
finds  it  favorable  to  facility  of  composition.    Bat  I  have  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  my  own  way  to  change.    And  to  saj 
trail),  I  never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  for  publication, 
vitliout  its  falling  so  flat  on  my  ear  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
to  send  it  to  the  press.    1  suppose  it  is  habit. 

"  One  thing  I  may  add.  Aly  manuscript  is  usually  too  ille< 
^ble  (I  have  sent  you  a  favorable  specimen)  for  the  press,  and 
It  is  always  fairly  copied  by  an  amanuensis  before  it  is  consigned 
to  the  printer.  I  have  accompanied  the  autograph  with  tbe«e 
explanations,  which  are  at  your  service,  if  you  think  they  will 
have  interest  for  your  readers.  My  modus  operandi  has  the 
merit  of  novelty,  at  least  I  have  never  heard  of  any  hi>lory 
monger  who  has  adopted  it  besides  myself. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Wm.  H.  Pusoott.** 
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"  Ooce,  ah,  once,  within  these  wftlU, 
One  whom  memorj  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt ; 
And  vond«r  meadow,  broad  and  damp. 
The  ^re«  of  the  besieging  camp 
£ncirc!ed  with  a  burning  belt ; 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairt 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares. 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread  ; 
Yea,  within  thisTcry  room 
Sat  be  in  those  hours  of  gloom. 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

One  calm  afternoon  in  the  sutnnier  of  1 837  a  joung  man 
pi53pd  down  the  elm-shaded  walk  that  separated  the  old 
tragic  honse,  in  Cambridge,  from  the  high  road.  Reaching 
the  door,  he  paused  to  observe  the  huge,  old-fashioned  brass 
knocker,  and  the  quaint  handle, —  relics,  evidently,  of  an 
epoch  of  colonial  state.  To  his  mind,  however,  the  house  and 
these  signs  of  its  age,  were  not  interesting  from  the  romance 
of  antiqin'tjr  olone,  but  from  their  association  with  the  earlj 
days  of  the  revolution,  when  General  Washington,  after  the 
b»ttlc  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  his  headquarters  in  the  mansion. 
Had  his  hand,  perhaps,  lifted  this  same  latch,  lingering  as 
be  clasped  it  in  the  whirl  of  a  myriad  emotions  ?  Had  ho, 
too,  paused  in  the  calm  summer  afternoon,  and  watched  the 
•iW  gleam  of  the  broad  river  in  the  meadows — the  dreamy 
blue  of  the  Milton  hills  beyond  ?  And  had  the  tranquility 
of  that  landscape  penetrated  his  heart  with  "  the  sleep  that 
is  among  the  hills,"  and  whose  fairest  dream  to  him  was  a 
b«p«  now  realized  in  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  country  ? 

At  least  the  young  man  knew  that  if  the  details  of  toe 
iBinsion  had  been  somewhat  altered,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  perfectly  sure  of  touching  what  Washington  touched,  yet 
be  saw  what  Washington  saw  —  the  same  placid  meadow- 
lands,  the  Rame  undulating  horizon,  the  same  calm  stream. 
And  it  is  thus  that  an  old  house  of  distinct  association,  as- 
Ktts  its  claim,  and  secures  its  influence.  It  is  a  nucleus  of 
interest,  —  a  heart  of  romance,  from  which  pulse  a  thousand 
KTeries  enchanting  the  summer  hours.  For  although  every 
old  country  mansion  is  invested  with  a  nameless  charm,  from 
tliat  antiquity  which  imagination  is  for  ever  crowding  with 
the  pageant  of  a  stately  and  beautiful  life,  yet  if  there  be 
some  clearly  outlined  story,  even  a  historic  scene  peculiar 
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to  it,  then  around  that,  as  the  bold  aud  picturesque  fore- 
ground, all  the  imagery  of  joutb  and  love  and  beautj,  in  a 
thousandfold  variety  of  development  is  grouped,  and  ever; 
room  has  its  poetic  pa^sage,  every  window  its  haunting  face, 
every  garden  path  its  floating  and  fading  form  of  a  quite  im- 
perishable beauty. 

So  the  young  man  passed  on  unaccompanied  down  the 
elm-sbnded  path,  but  the  air  and  the  scene  were  affluent  of 
radiant  phantoms.  Imaginary  ladies  of  a  state  and  dignity 
only  possible  in  the  era  of  periwigs,  advanced  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  mob-caps  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Grave  old 
courtiers,  be-ruilled,  be-wiggcd,  sworded  and  laced,  trod  b- 
audibly,  with  gracious  bow,  the  !>pacious  walk,  aud  comdf 
maidens,  resident  in  mortal  memory  now,  only  as  shrirelld 
and  tawny  duennas,  glanced  modest  looks,  and  wondered 
what  new  charm  had  risen  that  moniing  upon  the  9ome- 
what  dull  horizon  oi  their  life.  These,  arrayed  in  the  rich- 
ness of  a  poet's  fancy,  advanced  to  welcome  him.  For  *ell 
they  knew  whatever  of  peculiar  interest  adorned  their  house 
would  blossom  into  permanent  forms  of  beautv  in  the  light 
of  genius.  They  advanced  to  meet  him  as  the  inhabitants 
of  foreign  aud  strange  towns  approach  with  supplicatioD  and 
submission  the  leader  in  whose  eye  flames  victory,  sore  that 
he  would  do  for  them  more  than  they  could  do  for  themselT» 

Bat  when  the  brazen  clang  of  the  huge  knocker  had  ccued 
resounding,  the  great  door  slowly  opened,  and  no  phantom 
scrviug-mau,  but  a  veritable  flesh  and  blood  retainer  of  the 
hostess  of  the  mansion  invited  the  visitor  to  enter.  He  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Cragic.  In  answer  the  door  of  a  little  parlor 
was  thrown  upon,  and  the  young  man  beheld  a  tall,  erect 
figure,  majestically  crowned  with  a  turban,  beneath  which 
burned  a  pair  of  keen  gray  eves.  A  commanding  gravity  of 
deportment,  harmonious  with  the  gentlewoman's  age,  and  with 
the  ancestral  respectability  of  the  mansion,  assured  profooad 
respect;  while,  at  a  glance,  it  was  clear  to  see  that  combinition 
of  reduced  dignity  condescending  to  a  lower  estate,  and  th&: 
pride  of  essential  superiority  to  circumstances,  which  is  tra- 
ditional among  women  in  the  situation  of  the  turbaoed  Isdr. 
There  was  kindliness  mellowing  the  seventy  of  her  reply  to  ber 
visitor's  inquiry  if  there  was  a  room  vacant  in  the  house. 

"  I  lodge  students  no  longer,"  she  responded  gravely,  pw- 
■ibly  not  without  regret,  —  as  she  contemplated  the  applicant,— 
that  she  had  vowed  so  stem  a  resolution. 
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"  But  I  nm  not  a  student,"  answered  tlie  stranger ;  "  I  am  a 
Professor  in  the  University." 

••A  Professor?  "  said  she  inquiringl}',  as  if  her  mind  failed 
to  conceive  a  Professor  without  a  clerical  sobriety  of  apimrel,  a 
while  cravat,  or  at  least,  spectacles. 

"  Professor  Longfellow,"  continued  the  guest,  introducing 
himself. 

"  Ah !  that  is  difTcrcnl,"  said  the  old  lady,  her  features 
flightly  relaxing,  as  if  professors  were,  ex-officio,  innocuous, 
and  she  need  no  longer  barricade  herself  beliind  a  stem 
gravity  of  demeanor.    "  I  will  show  you  what  there  is." 

Thereupon  she  preceded  the  Professor  up  tlie  stairs,  and 
gaining  the  u|)per  hall,  paused  at  each  door,  opened  it,  per- 
mitted him  to  perceive  its  delightful  fitness  for  his  purpose, — 
kindled  expectation  to  tlje  utmost  —  then  quietly  closed  the 
door  again,  observing,  "  You  cannot  have  that."  It  was  naost 
Barmecide  hospitality.  The  profcssoriiil  eyes  glanced  r&illessly 
around  the  fine  old-fnshioned  points  of  the  mansion,  marked 
the  wooden  carvings,  the  air  of  opulent  respectability  in  the 
past,  which  corresponds  in  New  England  to  the  impression  of 
ancient  nobility  in  old  England,  and  wondered  in  which  of 
these  pleasant  fields  of  suggestive  association  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  pitch  his  tent.  The  turbancd  hostess  at  length 
opened  the  door  of  the  southeast  corner  room  in  the  second 
itory,  and,  while  the  guest  looked  wistfully  in,  and  awaited 
the  customary  "  You  Ciinnot  have  that,"  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  variation  uf  the  strain  to  the  elTccl  that  he 
might  occupy  it. 

The  room  was  ujwn  the  front  of  the  house,  and  looked  over 
the  meadows  to  the  river.  It  had  an  atmosphere  of  fascinating 
repose,  in  which  the  young  man  was  at  once  domesticated,  as 
in  an  old  home.  The  elms  of  the  avenue  shaded  his  windows, 
and  as  he  glanced  from  them,  the  summer  lay  asleep  upon  the 
Undscapc  in  the  windless  day. 

"  This,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  slight  sadness  in  her  voice, 
as  if  speaking  of  times  for  ever  pjist  and  to  whicli  she  her- 
self properly  belonged,  —  "this  was  General  Washington's 
chimber." 

A  hght  more  jjensive  played  over  the  landscape,  in  the 
Poet's  eyes,  as  he  heard  her  words,    lie  knew  that  such  a  pre- 
Knce  had  consecrated  the  house,  and  peculiarly  that  room. 
He  felt  that  whoever  fills  the  places  once  occupied  by  the  great 
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and  good,  is  himself  held  to  greatness  and  goodnesa  bv  a  sjm- 
pathy  and  necessity  sweet  as  myslcrioas.  For  ever  after,  his 
imagination  is  a  mure  lurdly  picture-gallery  than  thatofance«tral 
halls.  Through  that  gallery  he  wanders,  strong  in  his  humility 
and  resolve,  valiant  as  the  last  scion  of  noble  Norman  race), 
devoting  himself  as  of  old  knights  were  devoted,  by  eani«st 
midnight  meditation  and  holy  vows,  to 

"  Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  nithin,  and  God  o'erhead  !" 

The  stately  hostess  retired,  and  the  next  day  the  new  lodger 
took  possession  of  his  room.  He  lived  entirely  apart  from  the 
old  lady,  although  under  the  same  roof,  iler  manner  of  Ufe 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  The  silence  of  the  ancient  mansion 
which  to  its  new  resident  was  truly  the  still  air  of  delighti'nl 
studies,"  was  not  disturbed  by  the  shrill  cackle  of  a  country 
household.  In  the  morning,  after  he  had  settled  hims«If  to 
the  day's  occupation,  the  scholar  heard  the  faint  and  measured 
tread  of  the  old  lady  as  she  descended  to  breakfast,  her  silken 
gown  rustling  along  the  hall  as  if  the  shadowy  brocade  of  some 
cider  dnme  departed,  who  failed  to  discover  in  the  ghostly  still- 
ness of  the  well-known  passage,  that  she  had  wandered  from 
her  sphere.  Then,  after  due  interval,  if,  upon  his  way  to  the 
day's  collegiate  duties,  the  professor  entered  the  hostess's  little 
|)«rlor  to  offer  her  good  morning  or  make  some  domestic  sug- 
gestion, he  found  her  seated  by  the  open  window,  through 
which  stole  the  sweet  New  England  air,  lifting  the  few  gray 
locks  that  straggled  from  the  turban,  as  tenderly  as  Greek 
winds  played  with  Helen's  curls.  Upon  her  lap  lay  an  open 
volume  of  Voltaire,  possibly,  for  the  old  lady's  mind  entertaiued 
whatever  was  vigorous  and  free,  —  and  frora  the  brilliant 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  icy  precision  of  thought  and 
statement,  she  turned  to  the  warm  day  tliat  flooded  tlie 
meadows  with  summer,  and  which  in  the  high  tree-tops 
above  her  head  sang  in  breezy,  fitful  cadences  of  a  beauty  titat 
no  denizen  of  the  summer  shall  ever  see,  and  a  song  swpctcr 
than  he  shall  ever  hear.  It  was  because  she  had  heard  and 
felt  this  breath  of  nature  that  the  matron  in  her  quaint  old  age 
could  enjoy  the  page  of  the  Frenchman,  even  as  in  her  youth 
she  could  have  admired  the  delicacy  of  his  poiut-lace  ruffles, 
nor  have  less  enjoyed,  by  reason  of  that  admiration,  the  green 
garden-walk  of  I'crney,  in  which  she  might  have  Jcen  them. 
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Or  at  times,  as  the  scholar  studied,  he  beard  footsteps  upon 
the  walk,  and  the  old  knocker  clanged  the  arrival  ol  pucsts 
who  passed  into  the  ptirlor,  and,  as  the  door  opened  and  closed, 
he  could  hear,  far  away  and  confased,  the  sounds  of  stalely 
conversation,  until  there  was  a  prolonged  and  louder  noise,  a 
bustle,  the  jar  of  the  heavy  door  closing,  the  dying  echo  of 
footstops,  —  and  then  the  deep  and  ghostly  silence  again  closed 
•round  the  small  event  as  the  sea  ripples  into  calm  over  a  sink- 
ing stone.  Or  more  dreamily  still,  as  at  twilight  the  Poet  sat 
muMng  in  his  darkening  room  —  hearing  the  ''footsteps  of 
angels"  sounding,  meiooious  and  low,  tbrongli  all  the  other 
"  voices  of  the  Nighl,"  he  seemed  to  catch  snatches  of  mourn- 
ful music  thrilling  the  deep  silence  with  sorrow,  and,  listening 
more  intently,  lie  heard  distinctly  the  harpsichord  in  the  old 
lady's  parlor,  and  knew  that  she  was  sitting,  turbaned  and 
wrinkled,  where  she  had  sat  in  the  glowing  triumph  of  youth, 
and  with  wandering  fingers  was  drawing  in  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain cadence  from  (he  keys,  tunes  she  had  once  dashed  from 
them  in  all  the  fulness  of  harmony.  Or  when,  the  summer 
following  the  Poet's  arrival,  the  blight  of  canker-worms  fell 
upon  the  stately  old  trees  before  the  house,  and  struck  them 
mortally,  so  tliat  they  gradually  wasted  and  withered  away, — 
if  then  the  young  man  entered  her  parlor  and  finding  her  by 
tlic  open  window,  saw  that  the  worms  were  crawling  over  her 
dress  and  hanging  from  her  white  turban,  and  asked  her  if 
th«y  were  not  disagreeable  and  if  she  wonld  do  nothing  to  de- 
stroy them,  she  raised  her  eyes  from  another  book  lhan  Vul- 
laire's  and  said  to  him  gravely,  "  Why,  sir,  they  are  our  fellow- 
worms,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  we."  And  as  the 
Poet  returned  to  his  chamber,  musing  more  than  ever  upon 
the  Sataran  Time  that  so  remorselessly  consumes  his  own 
children,  and  picturing  the  gay  youth  of  the  grave  old  hostess, 
be  coald  not  but  pause,  leaning  upon  the  heavy  balusters  of 
the  stairs,  and  remember  the  tradition  of  the  house,  that  once, 
as  an  old  hostess,  like  his  own,  lay  waiting  for  death  in  her 
chamber,  she  sent  for  her  young  guests,  like  liimself,  to  come 
and  take  last  leave  of  her,  and  as  he  entered  her  room,  and 
•dvancing  to  her  bedside,  saw  her  lying  stretched  at  length  and 
clutching  the  clothes  closely  around  her  neck,  so  that  only  her 
sharjJy  featured  and  shrunken  face  was  visible, — the  fading  eye 
opeaed  upon  him  for  a  moment  and  he  heard  from  the  withered 
lips  this  stern  whisper  of  farewell,—"  Young  man,  never  marry, 
for  beauty  comes  to  this  1" 
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The  lines  of  the  Poet  had  fallen  in  pleuant  places.  \?ilb 

the  ohl  housp  ami  its  hojtcss,  and  its  many  known  and  unknown 
as50ciatianS|  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for  thoujrht  and 
Fpecttlation.   A  oountry«lioQse  in  Netr  l^igland  which  is  not 
only  old,  but  by  the  tlmractcr  of  its  structure  and  its  coherent 
histor^Tf  suggests  a  life  of  more  interest  aud  diguity  than  lliat 
of  a  simple  countryman  "  whose  only  aim  was  to  increase  his 
■tore/'  is  intcrcstins  in  the  degree  of  its  rarity.   The  traveller 
upon  the  high  road  ocfare  the  Cragie  llouscj  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  story,  would  be  struck  by  its  quaint  dignity  and 
resprctnbility,  and  make  a  legend,  if  he  could  not  find  one 
alroaily  nia<!r.    If,  however,  his  lot  lind  hpcn  cast  in  CambridL'p, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  lontn  in  the  mansion,  he 
wonld  not  rest  until  he  had  cxplure  l  iIk  traditions  of  its  origia 
and  occupancy,  and  had  f^ivcii  his  fancy  moulds  in  which  to 
run  its  images,    lie  would  have  found  in  the  churchyard  of 
Cambridge  a  freestone  tablet  supported  by  five  pillars,  upon 
which,  with  the  name  Col.  John  Vassal  died  in  1747,  are 
sculptured  the  words — Vas-sol,  ond  the  cmblemf,  a  gublctaud 
sun.   Whether  tin's  device  was  a  prond  assertion  of  Uie  fact, 
thai  the  fortunes  of  the  family  should  be  always  as 
"  A  btaker  full  of  the  warm  South," 

happily  nu  historian  records ;  for  the  beaker  has  long  since  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  and  of  the  stately  family  nothing  survircd 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Foet^l  residLncc  in  tlic  house,  but  an 
old  black  man  who  had  been  born,  a  skve,  ia  the  aian5i(/^ 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Yaasak,  and  who  occasioaaUj  re- 
turned to  visit  his  earliest  haunts  like  an  Indian  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  extinct  tribe. 

This  Col.  John  Vassal  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  house 
towards  the  close  of  the  flrst  half  of  tlie  lasi  century.  Upon  an 
iron  in  the  back  of  one  of  the  chimneys,  there  is  the  tl.ilc, 
1759 — which  probably  comnicmorates  no  more  than  the  fact 
of  its  own  insertion  at  that  period,  inasmuch  as  the  builder  of 
the  liouse  would  hardly  commit  the  authentic  witness  of  iti 
erection  to  the  niercies  of  smoke  and  soot.  History  caj)itulatci 
before  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the  Cragie  Uonse,  as 
completely  ns  hi  fore  that  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes.  But  the 
house  was  evidenii^  generously  buUl,  aud  Col.  John  Vaasai 
having  lived  there  in  generous  atjle,  died,  and  liar'iMHfel* 
free-stone  tablet.   His  son  John  fell  upon  revolutionary  thnes, 
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ni  wns  a  roynlist.  The  observer  of  tlie  Jionsc  will  not  li*?  sur- 
pTWed  at  tlie  fact.  That  the  occupant  of  such  a  mansion  should, 
in  colonial  trouble?,  side  with  the  government  was  as  natural 
as  tlie  fealty  of  n  Douglas  or  a  lloward  to  the  king. 

The  house,  however,  passed  from  his  hands,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  provincial  government  at  the  bc"inning  of  serious 
work  with  the  mother  country.  After  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hill,  it  was  allotted  to  General  Washington  es  his  head  (jtiarter'. 
It  was  entirely  unfurnished,  but  the  charity  (if  npighl)Ours  filled 
it  ffifh  necessary  furniture.  The  south-eastern  room  upon  (lie 
lower  floor,  at  the  right  of  the  front  door,  and  now  occupied  as 
a  ftudy  by  ilr.  Longfellow,  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose 
by  Washington.  The  room  over  it,  as  Madame  Cragie  has 
already  informed  us,  was  his  chamber.  The  room  upon  the 
lower  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the  study,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
I»r2ed  and  is  now  the  Poet's  library,  was  occupied  by  the  aids- 
<!e-cainps  of  the  commander-in-chief.  And  the  southwest  room, 
upon  the  lower  floor,  was  Mrs.  Washington's  drawing  rootn. 
The  rich  old  wood  carving  in  this  apartment  is  still  remarkable, 
8'ill  certifies  the  frequent  presence  of  fine  society.  For, 
although  during  the  year  in  which  Washington  occupied  the 
mansion,  there  could  have  been  as  little  desire  as  means  for 
gay  festivity  ;  yet  Washington  and  his  lending  associates  were 
all  gentlemen — men  who  would  have  graced  the  elegance  of  a 
court  with  the  same  dignity  that  made  the  plniniiefs  of  a  republic 
a<Iniirablc.  Many  of  Waxliiiigton's  published  letters,  are 
dated  from  this  house.  And  could  the  walls  whisper,  we  should 
hear  more  and  better  things  of  him,  than  could  ever  be  re- 
corded. In  his  chamber  are  still  the  gay-painted  tiles  peculinr 
to  fine  houses  of  the  period  ;  and  upon  their  quaint  and  grotes- 
que images  the  glancing  eyes  of  the  Poet's  children  now  won- 
ilcringly  linger,  where  the  sad  and  doubtful  ones  of  Washington 
must  have  often  fuUcn  as  he  meditated  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

Many  of  these  jxculiarities  and  memories  of  the  mansion 
appear  in  the  Poet  s  versos.  In  the  opening  of  the  poem  "  To 
a  Child,"  whence  many  a  motto  is  takcn,thc  tiles  arc  painted  anew. 

"  The  lafty  wifli  the  gay  ni.ic.nv, 
The  (lancing  girl,  the  gr.'ive  Uasliaw 

With  bearui'<l  lip  and  chin  ; 
And,  IcAiiing  idly  o'er  his  gate, 
Bencith  the  imperial  fan  uf  »tate, 

The  Chinese  mandarin." 

The  next  figure  that  distinctly  appears  in  the  old  house  is 
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that  of  Thomas  Tracy,  a  personage  of  whom  the  household 
traditions  are  extremely  fond.    He  was  a  rich  man,  iu  the 
fabulous  style  of  the  £ast ;  such  a  nabob  as  Oriental  imagi- 
nations can  everywhere  easily  coniurc,  while  practical  experience 
wonders  that  they  are  so  rare,    lie  carried  himself  with  a  rare 
lavishness.    Servants  drank  costly  wines  from  carved  pitchers 
in  the  incredible  days  of  Thomas  Tracy  ;  and  in  bis  stately  mau- 
sion,  a  hundred  guests  sot  dowu  to  banquets,  and  pledged  their 
host  in  draughts  whose  remembrance  keep  his  name  sweet,  as 
royal  bodies  were  preserved  in  wine  and  spices.    In  the  early 
days  of  national  disorder,  he  sent  out  privateers  to  scour  the 
Ecas  and  bleed  Spanish  galleons  of  their  sunniest  juices,  and 
reap  golden  harvests  of  fruits  nud  spices,  of  ^iiks  and  satin;, 
from  East  and  West  Indian  ships,  that  the  bouutilul  table  ot 
Vassal  House  might  not  fail,  nor  the  carousing  days  of  Thomas 
Tracy  become  credible.    But  these  "  spacious  times"  of  the 
large-hearted  and  large-hauded  gentleman  suddenly  ended. 
The  wealthy  man  failed;  no  more  liuudred  guests  appeared  at 
banquets;  no  more  privateers  sailed  into  Boston  Bay,  recking 
with  riches  from  every  zone ;  Spain,  the  Brazils,  the  Indies,  no 
more  rolled  their  golden  sands  into  the  pockets  of  Tliomas 
Tracy;  servants,  costly  wines,  carved  pictures,  till  began  to 
glinuncr  and  go,  and  finally  Thomas  Tracy  and  his  incredible 
days  vanished  as  entirely  as  the  gorgeous  pavilions  with  uhicU 
the  sun  iu  setting  piles  the  summer  west. 

After  this  illuminated  ehapter  in  the  history  of  the  house, 
Cnptaiu  Joseph  Lee,  a  brother  of  Madame  Tracy,  appears  iu 
tlie  annals,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  illustrated  them  by  any 
.special  gifts  or  graces.  Trathiiun  remains  silent,  pining  for 
Thomas  Tracy,  until  it  lilts  ils  head  upon  the  entry  into  the  house 
of  Andrew  Cragie,  Apothecary-Geiieiul  to  the  Northern  i»ri>- 
vinciul  army,  wliu  nni!i!rs(>d  a  lortuue  in  tliut  ulhce,  which,  hke 
his  great  predecessor,  he  presently  lust;  but  not  until  he  ii»d 
built  a  bridge  over  the  diaries  river,  connecting  Cambridge 
with  Boston,  which  is  »till  known  by  his  name.  Andrew  Cragie 
did  much  for  the  liou.'ie,  even  enlarging  it  to  its  present  iorm ; 
but  tradition  is  hard  upon  him.  it  declares  tliat  lie  was  a 
huge  innn,  heavy  and  dull ;  and  evidently  looks  upon  his 
career  as  tlie  high  lyric  of  Thomas  Tracy's,  muddled  into  tough 
pro^e.  In  the  best  and  most  prosperous  days  of  .\ndrew 
Cragie,  the  estate  comprised  two-hun<lred  acres.  Upon  the 
tite  ui  the  present  observatory,  nut  far  from  the  mansion,  stood 
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n  jnmtncr- house,  but  whether  of  any  rare  architeclnral  device, 
whether,  in  fact,  any  orphic  genius  of  those  (lay:^  said  a 
fummer-houge,  which,  hkc  that  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  only 
'"lacked  scientific  arrangcmenl"  to  be  quite  perfect,  does  not 
appear.  Like  the  apotheniry  to  the  American  army,  the  sum- 
mer-house is  gone,  as  likewise  an  aqueduct,  that  brought  water 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tradition,  so  enamored  of  Tracy,  is 
generous  enough  to  mention  a  dinner-party  given  by  Andrew 
Cragie  every  Saturday,  and  on  one  occasion  pomls  out  peruked 
and  powdered  Talleyrand,  among  the  guests.  This  betrays  the 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  best  society  then  to  be  had.  But 
tlic  prosperous  Crngie  could  not  avoid  the  fate  of  his  opulent 
predecessor,  who  also  gave  banquets.  Things  rushed  on  too 
rapidly  for  him.  The  bridge,  aqueduct  and  summer-house, 
t'Vf)  hundred  acres  and  an  enlarged  house,  were  too  much  for 
tite  fortune  acquired  in  dealing  medicaments  to  the  American 
annr.  The  "  spacious  times"  of  Andrew  Cragie  also  came  to 
an  end.  A  \isitor  walked  jith  him  through  his  large  and 
handsome  rooms,  and  struck  with  admiration,  exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  Cragie,  I  should  think  yoa  oould  lose  yourself  in  all 
this  spaciousness." 

'*  Mr.  "  (tradition  has  forgotten  the  name)  said  the 

hospitable  and  ruined  host,  "  I  Aave  lost  myself  it  it," — and  we 
do  not  find  him  again. 

After  his  disappearance  Mrs.  Cragie,  bravely  swallowing  the 
risings  of  pride,  and  still  rcvc.iling  in  lii-r  character  and  de- 
meanor the  wortiiy  mistress  of  a  noble  mansion,  let  rooms. 
Edward  Everett  resided  here  jnst  after  his  marriage,  and  while 
Jtill  Professor  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterwardsPresideiit. 
Williard  Phillips,  Jarcd  Sparks,  now  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
aty,  and  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  the  I^'xicographer,  have  all 
resided  here,  sometimes  sharing  the  house  with  Mrs.  Cragie, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Worcester,  occupying  it  jointly  with 
llr.  Longfellow  when  the  grave  old  lady  removed  her  stately 
turban  for  the  last  time. 

The  Cragie  llousc  is  now  the  Poet's,  and  has  again  acquired 
a  dijtinclive  interest  in  history.  It  was  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  the  sar  l>i07,  and  in  an  old  square  wooden  house  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  that  Longfellow  was  born.  Tlic  old  house 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  scparnted  only  by  a  street 
from  the  water.  In  the  lower  story  there  is  now  a  .shop, — a 
bookiicller'a^  doubtless, — muses  imagination, — »o  tlmt  the  same 
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house  which  gave  a  »inger  to  the  world  maj  offer  to  the  vorld 
his  songs  to  justify  its  pride  in  him.    lie  graduated  at  6ruQ»- 
wick  with  Hawthorne,  whom  then  the  Poet  knew  only  asashj 
youth  in  a  bright-bu' toned  coat,  flitting  across  the  college 
grounds.    During  his  college  dnjA  he  wooed  the  inusc5,  as  all 
students  woo  ;  and  in  the  United  Slates  Litcrarj  Gazette,  then 
published  in  Boston,  the  world  learned  how  his  suit  {irospered. 
In  1S2G  LoDgffllow  first  visited  Europe.    He  loitered  through 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  re* 
turned  to  America  in  1 829.    Appointed  professor  in  his  alma 
mater,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  scholar's  life,  poring  long 
and  earnestly  over  the  literature  of  lands  which  he  knew  so 
well  and  truly  that  their  literature  lived  for  him  and  was  not  a 
hard  hieroglyph  only.  During  these  quiet  professional  years  be 
contributed  articles  to  the  North  American  Review — a  pro- 
ceeding not  unprecedented  among  New  England  scholars,  and 
in  which  Emerson,  the  Everctts,  and  uU  the  mure  illustrious  of 
the  literary  men  of  the  north,  have  been  participants.  The 
forms  of  foreign  travel  gradually  grouped  themselves  in  hii 
mind.    Vivid  pictures  of  European  experience,  such  as  illumi- 
nate the  memory  of  every  young  and  romantic  traveller,  con- 
stantly flashed  along  his  way,  and  he  brgnn  to  rctr.icc  them  in 
words,  that  others  might  know,  according  to  the  German  pro- 
verb, that  "  bi'hind  the  mountains  there  are  men  also." 

In  this  way  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Outre  Mer,  or 
Sketches  from  R'yond  Sea,"  a  work  of  foreign  reminiscence*, 
tales  and  reveries  of  the  life  peculiar  lo  Europe.  It  was  pub- 
lished, originally,  in  numbers,  by  Samuel  Colman,  a  townsman 
of  the  author's.  Like  the  Sketch  licok,  it  was  i-<sued  whenever 
a  number  was  prepared,  but  unlike  the  autlior  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  tlic  Professor  could  not  write  as  his  motto,  "  I  have  no 
wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for;''  for  in  the 
midfrt  of  the  quiet  professorial  days,  still  a  very  young  man,  tl:e 
Poet  was  married, — a  fleeting  joy  ending  by  the  dcatii  of  his 
wife  in  Rotterdam  in  1835.  In  Brunswick,  also,  and  at  lliis 
time,  he  made  the  translation  of  the  ode  upon  "  Coplas  de 
Alanrique,"  by  his  son  Don  Jose  Manrique,  a  rich,  mournfullj- 
roliing  Spanish  poem.  'i*hc  earlier  verses  of  the  young  man 
had  made  their  mark.  In  school  reading-books,  and  in 
volumes  of  elegant  extracts,  and  preserved  in  many  a  daintily 
ribboned  manusrripl,  the  "  April  Day,"  "  Woods  in  Winter,'' 
"  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at  Bethlehem/'  "  Burial  of  the 
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Minnisink,"  and  others,  were  readily  found.  As  yet  the  Poet 
was  guiltless  of  a  volume,  but  his  name  was  known,  and  upon 
the  credit  of  a  few  fugitive  pieces  be  was  mentioned  first  after 
the  monopolizing  masters  of  American  verse. 

In  the  year  1835  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
in  Hanrard  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  accepted,  but 
sailed  fnr  Europe  again  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Upon  leav- 
ing he  committed  the  publication  of  "Outre  Mcr"to  the  Harpers 
in  New  York,  who  issued  the  entire  work  in  two  volumes.  The 
second  European  visit  was  confined  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
Denmark,  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  a  long  pause  in  Hol- 
land, and  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  returned,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  removed  to  Cambridge  to  reside. 
Here,  again,  the  North  American  Review  figures  a  little  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  Poet.  He  wrote  several  articles  for  it  during 
the  leisure  of  liis  engagements  as  Professor  of  Modem  Liter- 
ature, and,  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  one  calm  afternoon  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  Longfellow  first  look  lodgings  in  the 
Cragie  House,  with  which  the  maturity  and  extent  of  his  re- 
putation was  to  be  so  closely  associated. 

Some  wan  ghost  of  Thomas  Tracy,  lordly  with  lace  and 
gracious  in  perfumed  pomp,  surely  the  Poet  saw  advancing 
holding  in  his  hand  some  one  of  those  antique  carved  pitch* 
tn  brimmed  with  that  costly  wine,  and  exhorting  him  to  drain 
jwteiit  (IniughtP,  that  not  by  him  should  the  fame  of  the 
incredible  days  be  tarnished,  but  that,  as  when  a  hundred  guests 
»at  at  the  banquet,  and  a  score  of  full-freighted  ships  arrive<l 
for  Thomas  Tracy,  the  traveller  should  say, 

*'  A  jmrple  light  sliines  over  all. 
It  bcuin:^  from  the  Luck  of  EiSenliall." 

The  vow  was  pledged,  and  now  under  the  few  elms  that  remain 
of  those  which  the  fellow-worms  of  Mrs.  Cragie  blighted,  the 
ghost  of  Thomas  Tracy  walks  appeased. 

In  his  still  southeastern  upper  chamber,  in  which  Wa!<hingtou 
ha<i  also  slept,  the  Poet  wrote  "Uyperion"  iu  the  years  1838-9. 
It  is  truly  a  romance,  a  beaker  of  the  wine  of  youth,  and  was 
iiistinlly  received  as  such  by  the  public.  That  public  was,  and 
most  always  be,  of  the  young.  No  book  had  appeared  which 
10  admiiablv  expressed  the  romantic  experience  of  every  poetic 
young  minJ  in  Europe,  and  an  experience  which  will  be  con- 
stantly renewed.  Probably  no  American  book  had  ever  so 
passionate  a  popularity  aa  "  Hypciion."     It  was  published  in 
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the  summer  of  18S9  by  Colman,  who  had  then  removed  to 
New- York,  but  at  the  time  of  publication  he  failed,  and  it  was 
undertaken  by  John  Owen,  the  University  publisher  in 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  the 
work,  and  a  marked  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  American 
developement,  that  Horace  Greeley,  famous  as  a  political 
journalist,  and  intimately  associated  with  every  kind  of  jwsilivc 
and  practical  movement,  was  among  the  very  earlie^jt  of  the 
warmest  lovers  of  "  Hyperion."  It  shows  the  national 
eclecticism  of  sentiment  and  sense,  which  is  constantly  betray- 
ing itself  in  a  thousand  other  ways 

Here,  too,  in  the  southeast  chamber,  were  written  the 
"Voices  of  the  Night,"  published  in  1840.  Some  of  the  more 
noted,  such  as  tlie  "Psalm  of  Life,''  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  Strangely  enough  as  a  fact  in 
American  literary  history,  the  fame  of  the  romance  was  even 
surpassed,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day  was 
Longfellow's  Poems.  They  were  read  every  where  by  every 
one,  and  were  republished  and  have  continued  to  be  republished 
in  England  and  in  various  other  countriej«.  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  as  a  poet  is  probably  that  of  all  similar  popularity, 
namely,  the  fact  that  his  poetry  expresses  a  universal  sentiment 
in  the  simplest  luid  most  melodious  manner.  Each  of  his  most 
noted  poems  is  the  song  of  a  feeling  common  to  every  mind  in 
moods  into  which  every  mind  is  liable  to  fall.  Thus  "  A  Psalm 
of  Life,"  '«  Footsteps  of  Angels,"  *'  To  the  River  Charles," 
"  Excelsior,"  "  The  Bridge,"  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine,"  "  The 
Day  is  done,"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "  The  Arrow 
and  the  Song,"  "  The  Fire  of  Driftwood,"  "  Twilight,"  "  The 
0})en  Window,"  are  all  most  adequate  and  inexpressibly  dtlicate 
renderings  of  quite  universal  emotions.  There  is  a  liumaoily 
in  them  uhich  is  irresistible  iu  the  fit  measures  to  which  they 
are  wedded.  If  some  elegiac  poets  have  strung  rosaries  of  tear?, 
there  is  a  weakness  of  woe  in  their  verses  which  repels  ;  but  the 
quiet,  pensive  thought, — the  twilight  of  the  mind,  in  which  the 
little  facts  of  life  are  srtddened  in  view  of  their  relation  to  tbe 
eternal  laws,  time  and  change, — this  is  the  meditation  and 
mourning  of  every  manly  heart ;  and  this  is  the  alluring  and 
permanent  charm  of  Longfellow's  poetry. 

In  1842  the  Ballads  and  other  Poems  were  published,  and  io 
the  same  year  the  Poet  sailed  again  for  Europe.  lie  passed 
the  summer  upon  the  Kliinr,  residing  some  time  at  Boppart, 
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where  be  saw  much  of  the  ardent  joung  German  poet 
FreiligraUi.  He  returned  after  a  few  months,  composing  the 
poems  on  slavery  during  the  homeward  passage.  Upon  landing, 
he  found  the  world  drunken  with  the  grace  of  Fannj  Ellsler, 
and  learned,  from  high  authority,  that  her  saltations  were  more 
than  poetry,  whereupon  he  wrote  the  fragrant  "  Spanish 
Student,"  which  smells  of  the  utmost  South,  and  was  a  strange 
blossoming  for  the  garden  of  Thomas  Tracy. 

In  1843  Longfellow  bought  the  house.  The  two  hundred 
acres  of  Andrew  Cragie  had  shrunken  to  eight.  But  the 
meadow-land  in  front  sloping  to  the  river  was  secured  by  the 
Poet,  who  thereby  secured  also  the  wide  and  winning  prospect, 
the  broad  green  reaches,  and  the  gentle  Milton  hills.  And  if, 
fitting  in  the  most  midsummer  moment  of  his  life,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  siren  landscape  before  hitn  and  the 
vigoe  Toiccs  of  the  ancestral  house,  and  dreamed  of  a  fate 
fiirer  than  any  Va'snl,  or  Tracy,  or  Cragie  knew,  even  when 
they  mused  uj)on  the  destiny  of  the  proudest  son  of  their 
house, — was  it  a  dream  too  dear,  a  poem  impossible  ? 

In  1846  the  "  Belfry  of  Bruges"  collection  was  published, 
in  l!<47  the  '*  Evangeline,"  in  \^bO  "  Seaside  and  Fireside," 
snJ  in  1851  the  best  of  his  works,  up  to  the  present 
time. — "  The  Golden  Legend."  In  this  poem  he  has  obeyed 
the  highest  humanity  of  the  poet's  calling,  by  revealing, — 
which  alone  the  poet  can, — not  coldly,  but  m  the  glowing  and 
affiuent  leality  ot  life,  this  truth,  that  the  same  human  he.-irt 
lias  throbbed  in  all  agt;s  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  that 
the  devotion  of  Love  is  fur  ever  and  from  the  beginning,  the 
true  salvation  of  man.  To  this  great  and  fundamental  value  of 
the  poem  is  added  all  the  dramatic  precision  of  the  most 
KcoRijilished  artist.  The  art  is  so  subtly  concealed  that  it  is 
not  suspected.  The  rapid  reader  exclaims,  "  Why  !  there  is 
modern  blood  in  this;  it  might  have  been  exhumed  in  a 
chjister."  Yes,  and  there  is  the  triumph  of  art.  So  entirely 
»re  the  intervening  years  annihilated  that  their  existence  is  not 
sujpecU-d.  Taking  us  by  the  hand,  as  Virgil  Dante,  the  Poet 
lutroducis  us  directly  to  the  time  he  choos^cs,  and  we  arc  at 
once  flushed  and  warmed  by  the  same  glorious  and  eternal 
heart  which  is  also  the  light  of  our  day.  This  is  the  stroke 
»hich  makes  all  times  and  nations  kin,  and  which,  in  any 
individual  instance,  certifies  the  poetic  power. 

Tlie  library  of  the  Poet  is  the  long  northeastern  room  upon 
the  lower  floor.    It  opens  upon  the  garden,  which  retains  still 
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the  quaint  devices  of  an  antiqae  design  barmoniooB  with  the 
house.   The  room  ia  rarrounded  vith  handsome  book>cssa, 

and  one  stands  also  between  Ivro  Corinlhian  columns  at  oneenfi, 
wliich  impart  ditrnity  and  richness  to  the  apartment.  A  little 
table  hy  the  northern  window,  looking  upon  the  garden,  ii  the 
ttiual  seat  of  the  Fbet  A  boat  or  twop  the  rich  earrings  of  the 
case?,  the  spaciousness  of  the  room,  a  Icopard>akin  lying  npon 
tlie  floor,  and  a  few  shelves  of  stnctly  Uteratj  curiosities,  reveal 
not  only  the  haunt  of  the  elegant  aeholar  and  poet,  bat  tlw 
favourite  resort  of  the  familj  circle.  But  the  northern  gloom 
of  a  New  Kngland  winter  is  intolerant  of  this  serene  ddigbt, 
this  beaatifttl  domesticity,  and  urges  the  inmates  to  the  mSxr, 
room  in  front  of  the  liousc  cominunicating  with  the  libratr, 
end  the  study  of  General  Washington.  This  is  still  d»> 
tindively  "the" study,"  as  the  rear  room  is*'lhe  hlirai;.* 
I3ooks  arc  here,  and  all  the  graceful  detail  of  an  elegant 
household,  and  upon  the  walls  bang  crayon  poctniU  of 
Emerson,  Sumner,  and  Ilatythorno 

Emerging  into  the  hall,  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  fall  apon 
llic  tnnjisive  old  staircase  with  the  clock  npon  the  Isiuliiig- 
Uireclly  he  iiears  a  singing  in  his  mind : 

(*  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  Street, 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  GoanU7.aH^ 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar.trees  tbeir  sbadows  throw. 
And  from  its  station  in  the  liall 
An  ancient  timepiece  sajs  to  ell, 

'  For  ever— never  I 

If  ewr^for  ever  I '  ** 

]iut  lie  does  not  sec  the  particular  clock  of  the  poem,  *Mel 
ptood  upon  another  staircase  in  another  nuaint  old  "WJ- 
sion, — although  the  verse  truly  belongs  to  all  old  cIocbia«|l 
old  country-seats,  just  as  the'"  Village  Blacksmitli"  and  bii 
smithy  are  not  alone  tlie  stalwart  man  and  dingy  shop  nnoer 
the  "  spreading  chc^tnut.t^ee"  which  the  Pro fesso'r  daily  P**^ 
upon  his  way  to  his  college  duties,  but  belong  vlnrever » 
smit  hy  stands.  Through  the  meadows  in  front  flovs  the 
Charles. 

«  River  t  tkat  in  alienee  «inde«t 

Thro'  tho  meadow>,  lirinlit  nnd  free. 
Till  at  leng^tb  thy  re>t  thnu  tindest 
In  the  bosom  of  tin-  ^^ .» !  " 

So  calmly,  likewise,  flows  the  Poet's  life,        longer  >n 
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nreria  can  mingle  more  than  the  sweet  melancholy  of  the  old 
house's  associations.  No  tradition  records  a  ghost  in  those 
gbostlj  chambers.  As  if  all  sign  of  them  should  pass  away, 
DOtonlj  Mrs,  Cragie's  £cllow-worms  destroyed  the  elms  in  front, 
bat  a  noble  linden-tree  in  the  garden,  faded  as  she  failed,  and 
languished  into  decay  after  her  death.  But  the  pensive 
gr&adeur  of  an  old  mansion  sheds  a  softer  than  the  "  purple 
Eghl"  of  the  luck  of  Edenhall  upon  the  Poet's  fancies  and  his 
page.  He  who  has  written  the  Golden  Legend  knows,  best  of 
ill,  ihe  reality  and  significance  of  that  life  in  the  old  Craige 
House,  «hose  dales,  except  for  this  slight  sketch,  had  almost 
dropped  from  history.  And  while  the  exquisite  music  of  this 
poem  of  our  author's  lingers  in  the  heart  of  the  reader,  as  he 
turns  from  this  page,  will  he  not  seem  to  be  sitting,  on  one 
of  the  dreamy  summer  afternoons,  in  the  old  chamber  where  so 
often  the  young  Poet  sat  lost  in  the  luxury  of  reverie,  and  hear- 
iug  with  intoxicating  sadness  the  ghosts  of  tuues  long  since  for- 
gotten, which  the  turbaned  and  trembling  widow  of  Andrew 
Cragie  vaguely  played  upon  the  harpsichord  : 

"  The  old  house  bv  the  Lindent 

Stood  ailcnt  in  tlie  shade. 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathtray 
The  light  and  shadow  played. 

"  I  saw  the  nursery  window 

Wide  open  to  the  air  ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children. 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

"  The  large  Newfoundland  houae-dog 

Was  standing  by  the  door ; 
He  looked  for  his  little  playnaatcs 

Who  would  return  no  more. 

"  They  walked  not  under  the  Lindens, 

Thej  played  not  in  the  hall  ; 
But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  stdocss. 
Were  hanging  over  all. 

"  The  birds  suig  in  the  branches. 

With  sweet,  familiar  tone; 
But  the  voices  of  the  children 

Will  be  heard  in  dreaiiu  alone  1 

"  And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me, 

He  could  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  I  closer, 

1  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand." 
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But  belter  still,  and  better  far,  than  this,  we  can  faoer  (be 
poet  recalling  old  scenes,  and  thoughts,  and  bright  poMc 
dreams,  thus,  in  a  poem  written  in  "  the  old  house  at  liomt"- 
TAe  Prelude  to  the  Voice*  of  the  Night  .— 

pleaaaiil  it  was,  when  woods  were  greea. 

And  wind?  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amid  some  sjlvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  bonghs  bctw«en, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  como  and  go  ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receivea 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
Bnt  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

Tho  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
His  hoary  arms  npliftcd  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee. 

With  one  continuons  sound 

A  slnmberons  sonnd, — a  sonnd  that  briogi 

The  feelings  of  a  dream, — 
As  of  inuomerable  wiags, 
As,  when  a  bell  do  longer  swings. 
Faint  the  hollow  mnmiur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  laic,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  fie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea  ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled  ; 
Old  legions  of  the  monkish  pag«, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Talcs  that  hare  the  rime  of  age, 

And  chronicles  of  £ld. 
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And,  loTing  still  tLe««  qoaint  old  themes, 

Even  iu  the  cit/s  throng 
I  feci  the  freshness  of  the  strcama, 
That,  crossed  by  ehades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  laud  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Penteco«l,  wlu'cb  brings 
The  Spring,  clothed  like  a  bride, 

When  nestling  bads  unfold  their  wings, 

And  bishop's-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  thingH, 
I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child. 
And  rocked  mc  in  their  arms  so  wild ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  cTcr  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
"  Como,  be  a  child  once  more  !" 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro. 

And  bcrkoned  solemnly  and  alow  ; 

0,  I  conld  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar ; 

Into  the  bKthe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  wlent  everywhere  I 
Natnro  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer ! 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 

Before  mc  rose  an  avcnne 

Of  tall  and  sombrons  pines  ; 
Abroad  their  fan -like  branches  grew. 
And  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue. 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And  falling  on  my  weary  brain. 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again  ; 
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Low  limpings  of  the  sacamer  nin. 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 
As  onco  upon  Uk  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood !  stay,  0  stiy ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild ! 
And  distant  voia-s  iccmed  to  saj, 
"  It  cannot  b«  !   They  pass  away ! 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  ! 

"  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies. 

Watt-red  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  bli'ci)le.»3  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  tliat  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 
Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

"  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  b«, 

Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea. 
Nor  rivera  flowing  ceaselossly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  6ee 
The  bending  bearcns  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest,  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  I 
A  miglity  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein 
Seea  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast, 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  poor  ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast : 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast : 
Pallid  lips  say,  '  It  is  passed  ! 
We  can  return  no  more!' 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,  

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 
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}farie  TfUrhe  de  Lamourout :  Foundre»»  of  thf  House  of  La 
Mhericorde,  at  Bourdeaux.  A  Biof/raphi/,  abridged  from 
the  French  By  the  Author  of  The  Heir  of  Rcdclyfre." 
London  :  John  W".  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  1858. 

Deeds  of  heroism  or  self-devotion  in  what  phase  soever  they 
present  themselves  to  the  human  mind  arc  possessed  of  a  chartn 
!0  potent  in  their  efficacy,  so  ennobling  in  their  tendency  that 
the  soul  becomes  elevated  and  the  heart  purified  by  the  mero 
recital  of  such  records.  The  pliysical  courage  displayed  by 
the  soldier  on  the  battle,  field,  or  the  chivalric  feats  so  frc- 
qnently  performed  in  civil  as  well  as  military  life,  noble  as  they 
nndoubfedly  are,  fade  info  sheer  nothingness  when  contrasted 
«nth  that  high  and  holy  cc)ura;;e  which  inspires  a  pure  and 
saindy  woman,  refined  in  miinl  and  elevated  ni  position,  to 
trample  under  fool  all  the  conventionalities  of  her  station,  and 
devote  a  life  lo  the  moral  regeneration  of  her  sex.  The  sainted 
sister  whose  name  heads  our  p.ipcr  was  a  true  tvpeofthat 
Christian  heroism  by  whicli  nature  is  superseded  by  grace,  the 
bitter  made  sweet,  and  the  outcast  soothed  into  the  fold  of  re- 
pentance ;  the  undying  zeal  of  tliis  one  gentle  woman,  liaa 
been  more  prolific  of  good  than  all  the  vaunted  prowess  of 
•ncieut  or  modern  heroes,  many  of  whom  worked  for  evil 
whilst  she  laboured  for  love. 

The  translation  before  us  is  in  itself  the  verv  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  foundress  of  an  institution  which  has 
tended  more  to  the  advance  of  virtue  than  almost  any  other 
in  existence,  being  the  work  of  one  who  avowedly  differs  in 
religious  belief  from  the  Holy  woman  whose  life  and  virtues 
are  recorded ;  and  whilst  making  allowance  for  some  slight 
icepticisni  on  irrelevant  uiattcrs,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  it 
has  been  done  in  a  truly  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit.  After 
these  few  prefatory  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
resume  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 

MaRIK  ThKRESE  ok  LaMOUKOUS,  FoUNOnEiS  OK  THR  HODSB 

OF  La  MisEUicouDE,  AT   BocBDEACx,  was  born  at  Barbae  on 
the  1st  of  November  1754 ;  her  father  was  an  untitled  noble 
ossessing  a  moderate  property,  be  was  a  good  .nni:iblc  man, 
at  nothmg  more,  her  mother  was  remarkable  for  great  piety 
and  good  sense.    Marie Th6rcse  was  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
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three  fprU  and  one  boy,  and  there  is  lilUe  to  be  recorded  of 
l  er  chilJhooiI  save  her  extreme  delicacy,  wliich  made  her  p»- 
rents  at  one  period  dread  she  would  be  deformed  ;  thb  bow- 
rver  was  not  the  fact :  though  not  hy  any  means  pretiv,  her 
r  spresisioii  wa«  so  sweet  and  her  eye  so  soft  and  pcntlo,  (hit  it 
pave  her  a  peculiar  attractiveness  which  aided  initeri*llj  iu 
.•ifler  life  to  win  tlic  hearts  of  the  most  froward. 

Beside  the  advantage?  possessed  by  the  children  of  having  a 
pood  mother,  their  nurse  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  pittr, 
and  assisted  materially  botli  by  precept  and  example  to  theit 
mental  culture.  W  e  must  not  omit  one  peculiar  trail  in  b<t 
mode  of  training.  She  was  a  commuuieant  on  all  great  Festi- 
vals, and  the  day  before  she  uniformly  checked  any  ebullition 
of  temper  or  unrulines«  iu  her  young  charges  by  saying,  "  Mr 
dears,  you  must  not  vex  your  nurse,  it  will  be  her  good  dij 
to-morrow  !" — and  thus  she  iu  a  great  measure'  imparted  tlis 
holy  peace  and  reven  nee  of  her  own  mind  to  her  nurser)'.  Oa 
t]ie  great  day  she  dressed  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness,  aod 
the  children  accompanied  her  to  mass,  where  they  became  im- 
pressed with  the  strongest  devotional  feeling,  and  on  returnijig 
home,  considered  themselves  bound  during  that  entire  Jay  to 
be  particularly  good,  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  nurse  whoai 
they  dearly  loved ;  thus  were  their  hearts  early  trained,  net  00I7 
to  love  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  even  to  rtipei^t 
i)i  others  the  possession  of  it. 

Thoi  little  Marie  ThJrese  began  early  to  practise  forbearance 
and  mortification,  and  for  this  purpose  impo-ed  various  pen- 
aaces  on  herself  which  she  pcrfuraicd  with  a  cheerful  and  happy 
spirit,  such  as  denying  herself  at  meals  some  favorite  dish  and 
other  little  acts  of  self-restraint.  She  made  a  sort  of  compact 
before  a  crucifix  every  day  of  bearing  "Three  crosses  uitbout 
crying;''  if  a  fourth  came,  however,  she  was  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge her  tears  ;  (his  was  sowing  ihe  good  seed  in  riglit  earnest, 
iiiid  a  rich  and  plenteous  haru'»t  of  golden  and  glorious  fruit 
it  produced  in  her  afterlife  of  patient  self  abnegation. 

To  her  gotid  mother  was  she  indebted  for  that  »wect  and 
lender  charity  which  marked  her  whole  career  ;  their  household 
v^as  a  truly  patriarchal  one,  and  the  noble  be.uted  Madame  de 
Lainourous  sat  like  the  ladies  of  old  with  her  little  daagbteit 
around  her,  sending  them  on  missions  of  charity  and  kinanett, 
carrving  daiuties  to  some  poor  dependent  who  was  ill,  or  it 
miglit  be  to  soothe  a  fretful  iufant  if  the  mother  were  basy 
performing  some  domestic  duty. 
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At  eleven  years  old  she  was  admitted  to  licr  first  communion, 
and  on  Ascension  day  received  with  much  fear  and  trembling, 
yet  with  great  eagerness  and  love,  the  Holy  Cominanion.  The 
Sunday  festival  crowned  the  bliss  of  the  week,  and  in  her  old 
•ge  she  would  revert  to  tlvose  innocent  and  happy  days  when 
dancing  formed  one  of  the  greatest  ple:isures  of  her  life. 

"  \Vc  were  very  fond  of  dancing,"  slie  would  say  wlicn  in  after 
year?  recalling  those  halcyon  days  of  youth,  "  and  to  supply 
tbe  place  of  a  gentleman  one  of  us  would  wear  a  bow  of  rose 
C(^ori'(]  ribbon  in  her  hair.  Often  in  tbo  midst  of  our  sporta 
*e  would  recollect  that  we  had  a  prayer  still  unsaid  :  then  we 
would  break  off  for  our  devotions,  and  then  resume  our  game. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  country  dance  1  would  recollect 
that  I  was  to  have  the  happiness  of  communicating  next  day,  and 
this  thought  made  me  dance  on  with  redoubled  joy." 

To  OS,  this  wouhl  appear  like  levity,  did  we  not  fake  into 
coondcMtion  the  dilfcrence  of  country  and  the  pure  joyous 
spirit  of  the  young  Thercsc  who  thus  gave  expression  to  the 
ecstatic  feeling  of  her  heart. 

They  now  resided  at  Bourdeoux  where  they  removed  when 
Tiiercjc  was  about  twelve,  and  she  and  her  sisters  formed  a 
locielv  with  the  dauglitcrs  of  two  ladies  of  rank  and  met  fre- 
<jnei)tJy  during  the  week  under  the  surveillance  of  the  three 
mothers,  who  for  their  remarkable  piety  were  designated  by 
the  Bordelois  the  three  Maries. 

Tlier&ie  under  her  mother's  instruction  acquired  a  knowledge 
"f  all  the  informalion  necessary  for  a  lady  of  quality,  witli  a 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  in  after  life  proved 
most  useful.  Uer  manners  were  perfect,  aud  she  possessed  a 
frank  simplicity  which,  springing  from  her  warm  and  unselfish 
lieart,  iiad  a  fascination  all  her  own,  aud  which  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  particularly  attached  and 
dwell  in  the  utmost  conlidonce;  she  could  not  however  divest 
Therese  of  the  almost  exploded  habit  of  rising  from  hor  seat 
*hen  she  entered  the  room,  and  often  put  the  question  "  will 
you  never  forget  that  I  am  your  mother  ?" 

The  pure  mind  of  the  young  girl  was  not  vitiated  by  the 
baneful  literature  of  the  time,  as  novels  were  altogether  ex- 
cluded, and  this  total  froedom  from  all  imaginary  excitement 
nay  hare  tended  to  maintain  that  freshness  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing 80  useful  in  the  great  task  of  her  life. 
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Ilcr  love  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  drc!>s  frightened  b(r, 
lest  she  might  give  way  to  vanity ;  she  appealed  to  her  confwof 
on  tlii-j  point,  who  pave  her  an  admirable  rule  for  her  fulnre 
conduct.  "  T>n  not,"  said  he,  "  be  one  of  the  first  to  adopi  a 
fasiiiun,  neither  he  one  of  the  last,  nor  wait  to  take  it  up  till 
it  be  ovf-r.  Let  your  dress  be  just  what  is  least  liable  loir 
mark.  Thus,  after  dressing,  consult  your  glass,  and  askvour- 
self,  'when  I  pass  by  will  people  say,  how  well  she  looksf'  if»^ 
you  must  suppoFc  there  is  something  superfluous,  and  rfinovf 
it;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  people  would  exclaim  'hot 
careless  !*  something  ntust  be  wanting.  If  they  are  likcljlo 
notice  nothing  either  for  praise  or  blame,  that  is  the  point  to 
be  gained  by  one  who  seeks  to  please  God." 

Tlicrese  was  now  about  to  encounter  her  first  great  Iriii; 
her  beloved  mother  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  aware  of  hetif- 
proaching  dissolution  dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  on 
the  mind  and  health  of  her  favourite  child,  (her  other  daugi- 
tcrs  had  been  married  whdst  very  young)  ;  she  tlierefore  toU 
Tlicrcse  that  her  greatest  pain  in  dying  would  be  the  coosci- 
ousness  that  she  would  grieve  too  much.  Thcrese  comfortei 
her  parent  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  bear  her  trial 
w  illi  the  hope  of  a  Christian.  Nature  however  succumbed  under 
this  h(  avy  aflliction,  and  for  several  days  after  her  motiwr's 
death  she  was  diingcrously  ill ;  her  mind  however  soon  re- 
gained its  usual  tone,  but  she  became  anxious  to  enter  a  in- 
vent and  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Her  confess^ 
however,  after  a  careful  investigation,  told  her  to  lier  surpnsf 
and  disaippointracnt  that  she  had  not  sullicient  vocation  for » 
conventual  life,  she  bowed  to  his  decision,  and  gave  herself  np 
to  the  care  of  her  father  and  general  acts  of  kindness  to  »11 
her  relatives.  The  Revolution,  with  all  its  attendant  horror*, 
broke  out  soon  after  Madame's  death,  and  liounlwux  vts  pff* 
sided  over  during  ihis  reign  of  terror  by  a  schoolmaster  Diin« 
Lacombo,  who  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  nnreoHtted 
tyranny.  , 

The  Lamonrous  family  were  too  loyal  to  be  safe  under  sac 
a  dynasty  ;  they  were  obliged  to  disjierse  ;  the  only  son  fled  to 
America,  and  TlidrtJse  removed  her  father  to  a  small  est^ile 
longing  to  I  lie  family  at  the  village  of  Le  Piau  about  four 
leagues  from  Uourdeaux.  , 

Here,  Tii^re^e  began  to  shew  the  nobility  of  ber  na'"^^' 
the  warmth  of  lier  devotion  in  attending  to  her  father  s  c 
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fort,  surrouuding  him  with  every  little  luxury  in  licr  power  in 
order  to  try  and  assuage  his  grief  in  leaving  liis  once  happy 
home,  and  also  in  watchini;  over  the  interests  of  the  poor 
villagers  by  whom  she  was  almost  revered  as  a  saint. 

Tiie  pastor,  under  whoso  guidance  these  poor  people  had 
lived,  had  now  unfortunatt-ly  from  the  easiness  of  his  nature 
been  induced  to  take  the  constitutional  oaths;  they  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  all  spiritual  comfort.  Mamizc/lf,  as 
they  called  her,  did  all  in  her  power  to  atone  for  this  deficiency, 
auJ  invited  the  women  and  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
meet  her  at  a  particular  part  of  the  estate  every  Sunday  ;  siie 
instructed  them  in  all  the  essentials  of  their  rt  ligion,  and 
brought  several  of  them  home  afterwards  to  sing  vespers  iu 
her  little  oratory. 

In  all  ca»es  of  illness  she  was  at  their  bedside,  and  though 
they  were  deprived  of  the  actual  reception  of  the  spiritual 
rites  of  their  church,  she  contrived  to  lead  their  minds  to  spiri- 
tual communion,  and  by  prayer  and  gentle  ofliccs  soothed  and 
cheered  the  departiug  spirit.  The  poor  priest,  who  liad  been 
led  away  by  weak  fear,  actually  venerated  her,  and  even  rc- 
qucsled  permission  to  visit  her,  in  order  to  thank  her  for  the 
care  she  had  taken  of  the  Hock  who  had  disowned  him,  and  he 
wkuowlcdged  to  her  the  regret  he  experienced  in  having 
abandoned  the  charge  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him.  So 
much  was  she  loved  and  revered  by  the  peasantry,  that,  even 
*fter  the  restoration  of  the  clergy,  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
breaking  them  olf  the  habit  of  sending  lor  Mamizelle  instead 
of  a  priest  to  attend  their  last  moments. 

T]iere*e  fitted  up  an  oratory  with  every  essential  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  order  that 
»bciiever  Providence  permitted  a  proscribed  priest  to  scrk 
•heller  in  her  vicinity,  she  might  have  the  happy  jirivilege  of 
tti»ss  in  her  chapel.  A  lady,  who  rc^i<h!d  m-ar,  shared  in  her 
Wings,  and  these  heroic  women  braved  all  danger,  and  often 
m  the  middle  of  the  night  traversed  the  woods  th  it  divided 
them,  when  either  had  the  good  fortune  to  harbour  a  jiriest. 
She  has  herself  related  a  charming  incident  connected  with 
those  nocturnal  meetings  ;  on  one  occasion  when  returning 
ttloue  slie  was  overtaken  by  darkness  in  a  place  reported  to  be 
haunted  by  wolves  ;  she  thought  of  her  guardian  angel,  and 
Kmembering  that  wolves  were  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  the 
hiuuau  voice,  and  so,  as  she  sweetly  and  simply  related  it, 
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"^'itb  my  little  bundle  on  my  head,  my  hand  in  my  gocHl 
anf^cl's,  and  singing  a  hymn,  I  came  safely  throagb.'' 

Tiicre  was  a  cliildlikc  simplicity  in  her  courage  which  ren- 
dcrc  i  it  peculiarly  attriiclivc  even  to  tbose  whom  »he  bnved. 
One  Sunday  evening,  vvheu  she  bad  been  repeating  her  roiaij 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  crucifix  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tillage, 
she  saw  two  ruffianly  looking  men  evidently  on  the  watch  fot 
her.    She  immediately  went  forward  and  accosted  them  in  a 
friendly  tone.    "  Good  evening  citoyent !  you  look  tired ;  you 
are  welcome  to  come  rest  in  my  house,  I  have  some  good  wma 
for  you."    "  So  much  the  better,  citoyenne,  we  were  on  the 
way  to  you,"  they  answered.    Atid,  concealing  her  alarm,  sh* 
led  them  in  and  entertained  them  so  hospitably,  that  after  sotne 
consultation  one  of  them  said  to  her,  "  Ciloj/enne!  dovou 
know  what  brings  us  herp  i" 

"  No  ;  perhaps  you  are  seeking  employment  ?'* 

*'  Poor  woman  !''  said  the  fellow  laughing,  "  sec  there !"  sod 
he  threw  on  the  table  ao  order  for  her  arrest. 

"  la  that  it  ?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Jjamoaroua,  qaieti;, 
'*  we  will  go  to-morrow  morning  1" 

"  No, no," cried  the  emissaries,  "you  are  too  good  a  creaturf,it 
would  be  a  pity  to  harm  you ;  we  will  say  you  were  nol  ai 
home ;"  and  they  went  off  after  sliaking  hands  warmly  with 
her. 

Thdrfise  was  prudent  as  well  as  courageous,  aud  had  moch 
trouble  in  preventing  her  father  from  ruining  them  by  his  »io- 
lence  against  the  rcfiublicans  ;  she  employed  a  strange  ruse  to 
save  him  from  his  own  imprudence  on  one  occasion.  As  thet 
were  going  to  Bourdeaux  to  visit  her  sister  during  her  hu>- 
hand's  absence,  the  old  man  insisted  on  walking  into  theto«iii 
and  reckless  of  consequences  was  openly  and  bitterly  inveigb- 
ing  against  the  new  order  of  things.  Tucrese,  dreading  lh*th« 
would  be  overheard,  walked  boldly  up  to  two  men,  who  wf* 
evidently  republicans,  and  telling  them  that  she  was  obl:gtd 
to  go  on  to  J^ourdeaux  quicker  than  her  old  father  was  able  W 
walk,  and  that  she  fcoj-ed  leaving  him  alone,  begged  of  tliea 
to  take  him  under  their  protection,  as  alie  knew  he  would  be 
aafo  in  their  hands.  They,  feeling  complimented  at  this  confi- 
dence in  their  houor,  brought  him  nafu  to  his  destination.  lie 
died  shortly  after. 

ThcruMi  still  continued  her  residence  at  Le  Pian  where  she 
found  many  opportuuitieaof  doing  good.  She,  on  one  oocauooj 
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had  (be  hardihood  to  introduce  a  priest  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dving  wife  of  a  furious  republican,  and  by  her  tact,  eluded  nil 
«is|iicion  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  obtained  fur  the 
poor  ladj  the  liappiness  of  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  and 
dying  with  all  the  consolations  of  religion.  It  was  hard  to 
expect,  that  when  a  name  was  a  crime,  Thi're?e  could  escape 
altogether  unscathed ;  she  was  not  therefore  surprised  when 
cited  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  out  though 
prepared  to  die,  her  usual  tact  did  not  abandon  her. 

dtoyeime"  bo^ran  the  President,  "  you  stand  accused  of 
nobility,  and  of  hiding  priests.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"Posaibly  CUoyen,"  she  answered;  "but  pray  let  me  ask 
one  question  first.    What  m  that  mark  on  your  face?" 

"A.  strauge  question  1"  he  said,  "do  you  not  sea  it  is  a 
mole  ?' 

*'  Hut  bow  came  you  by  such  n  mole  on  your  check  ?" 

"How?  1  was  born  with  it,  1  had  it  from  my  mother?" 

"  Well  CUoyen,  it  is  just  su  w  ith  me  ;  I  was  born  with  my 
nobility,  I  had  it  from  my  mother." 

As  occasionally  even  in  this  fearful  time,  repartee  was  the 
best  defensive  weapon,  the  laugh  was  on  her  side,  and  *'  Go 
along  then,  you  om  a  good  ciiild,"  was  her  order  for  dismis^^al. 
She  was  exiled  from  Bourdcaux,  bul  peruiittcd  to  go  any  where 
elje  she  pleased  ;  she  therefore  chose  her  old  residence  Le 
Pian. 

In  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  with  which  unhappy  France 
was  then  vi.sitcd,  it  occasionally  happened  that  some  of  her 
Kquaintanco  were  elevated  to  the  bloody  tribunal  ;  she  had  the 
temerity  to  go  see  them,  and  even  obtained  a  sight  of  their 
hit  of  proscriptions;  aware  of  the  peril  to  which  siic  exposed 
herself,  she,  notwithstanding,  at  various  times  sent  private  iu. 
fonnalion  to  persons  not  yet  arrested,  and  was  so  consciouci 
that  her  own  hfe  would  be  forfeited,  that  she  cut  off  her  hair, 
>n  order  that  the  executioner  need  not  have  to  do  it,  at  the 
l»8t  moment.  The  Almighty,  however,  willed  otherwise,  and 
■be  Was  spared  for  a  high  and  holy  miivsion. 

The  reign  of  terror,  however,  came  to  a  close,  and  Bour- 
deaox  breathed  again;  Mademoiselle  dc  Lamciurous  having 
braved  the  storm,  and  without  any  particular  cares  or  duties  to 
attach  her  to  the  world,  conceived  the  idea  that  Gi»d  had  saved 
hex  for  a  special  purpose.     Active  charity  towards  all  Imt 
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neighbonrs,  hail  always  been  lier  marked  characteristic,  and 
slip  yearned  to  devote  herself  more  eartiestly  to  the  service  of 
God  by  ministering  to  his  poor.  The  calm  tranquil  happiness 
she  enjoyed  at  l^.  Plan  caused  her  a  struggle  in  leaving  it,  and 
she  in  after  life  acknowledged  that  she  had  caught  herulf 
kis«ing  the  very  walls  in  recollection  of  the  happy  days  she 
spent  there ;  indulgence  in  such  feelings,  however,  would  not 
do,  and  she  prayed  fervently  for  enlightenment  to  knot  the 
Divine  will,  and  grace  to  act  faithfully  up  to  it. 

Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  in  July  1800,  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  led  into  vicious  courses,  applied  to  a  chiritahle 
old  !:idy  at  Hourdeaox,  called  Mademoiselle  dc  Pichon  Lon- 
guevdle,  and  beptred  to  be  shewn  in  what  manner  she  could 
extricate  herself  from  her  present  way  of  life.  She  was  placed 
with  Q  dressmaker,  and  several  of  her  companions  being  equally 
desirous  of  reformation.  Mademoiselle  dc  Pichon  hired  Jooie 
rooms  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  where  fifteen  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  assembled  ;  they  were  very  unruly,  being 
unaccustomed  to  restraint,  and  frequently  rebelle<l  against  ibe 
autiiorily  of  the  person  placed  over  them.  Mademoiselle  de 
Pichon,  who  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  became  almost  dis- 
hearfened  at  the  bickering  and  confusion  she  saw  around  her; 
recollecting  however  that  Mademoiselle,  who  was  only  fortf- 
two,  was  peculiarly  gifted  in  dealing  with  the  froward  »ad 
always  anxious  to  do  good,  she  entreated  her  assistance  in  thi* 
meritorious  work.  Th^rese  was  at  first  inclined  to  reject  thu 
mode  of  charity,  having  a  kind  of  shrinking  horror  at  even  tnwt* 
ing  those  wretched  outcasts  in  the  streets ;  but,  impelled  bj 
llie  spitit  of  God,  she  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  accom- 
panied her  friend  to  the  Rue  St.  Jean.  It  being  her  nature 
to  speak  sweetly  and  gently  to  all,  so  great  was  the  effect  of 
her  manner  on  these  poor  untamed  creatures,  that  they  stood 
whispering  together  "  There  is  one  who  would  succeed  »ith 
us."  Her  very  countenance  had  already  won  their  hearts,  tod 
she  heard  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  next  visit,  callii>g  joj" 
fully  to  one  another,  "  Here  comes  Mademoiselle  de  L»moB- 
rous  I"  Each  visit  rendered  them  more  attached  and  drew  ber 
more  to  them  ;  her  sisters,  who  were  anxious  she  should  l;« 
with  them,  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  her  from  unikr- 
taking  tlii«>  charge,  but  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently  to  be 
shewn  (lie  right  course;  and  one  gentleman,  a  relative  of  hers, 
who  was  in  favour  of  her  turning  her  atteution  to  these  poof 
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penitents,  being  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  great  piety,  strength- 
ened her  in  her  resolves  by  saying  "Do  sister,  reclaim  these 
poor  fallen  creatures,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God."  Hereon- 
tending  feelings  to  know  the  right  and  to  follow  the  Divine 
impulse,  so  excited  her  mind,  as  to  produce  an  attack  of  illness, 
the  result  of  her  agitation,  and  during  a  feverish  dream,  im- 
agined lierself  beholding  the  Great  Di:iy  of  Doom,  and  tliat 
she  recognized  each  of  the  sinners  in  the  Hue  St  Jeati  standing 
before  the  judgment  scat,  and  receiving  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, and  then  each,  in  falling,  looking  full  at  her  and  crying, 
"  Had  you  come  to  us,  we  had  been  saved  I" 

The  recollection  of  this  awful  scene  had  such  an  elTect  on 
ber  mind  that  she  accepted  the  dream  as  an  inspiration  from 
God,  and  determined  accordingly  ;  next  morning  she  repaired 
to  Bourdcaux,  and  having  first  waited  on  Mademoiselle  Pichon, 
she,  accompanied  by  her  and  Monsieur  Chaminade,  licr  con- 
fessor, visited  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  but  without  the  slightest  hint 
of  her  intention,  till  ihcy  were  about  to  part  in  the  evening, 
when  she  lighted  them  to  the  door  and  said  simply  "  good 
night !  I  shall  stay."  Thus,  from  that  period,  the  penitents 
were  her  children,  their  abode  her  home,  and,  except  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Le  Pian,  she  devoted  her  life  to  their  service. 

France  never  before  so  peculiarly  needed  such  an  asylum  ;  as 
many  of  those  poor  outcasts  were  driven  to  the  shameless 
courses  they  had  pursued,  by  the  awful  scenes  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  religious  belief  even 
in  its,external  forms,  this,  coupled  withiheir  unprotected  state, 
caused  them  more  frequently  to  continue  in  their  lives  of  sin, 
than  any  attachment  tlu-y  felt  towards  the  degraded  condition 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  and,  consequently,  they  linili'd 
as  a  bright  star  of  hope  and  promise  the  refuge  opened  for  them 
in  the  Hue  St.  Jean. 

Tiiey  came  in  numbers  to  request  admittance,  and  poor 
Tli^r^-ie  in  the  charity  of  her  heart  could  not  bear  to  turn  them 
from  the  door.tliough  at  the  time  over-crowded ;  Mademoiselle 
slept  in  the  midst  of  them,  and,  having  no  laundry,  even 
accompanied  them  to  the  river  where  they  were  obliged  to 
wash  their  clothes,  and  protected  them  from  the  insults  otTered 
by  tho6e  who  considered  themselves  degraded  by  contact  with 
them. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  raised  saints  as  well  as  sinners,  and  an 
association  was  formed  even  at  its  worst  period,  amongat  the 
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faithful  at  Bourdeaax,  who  agreed  to  kneel  erery  daj  »t  fi»e 

o'clotk,  no  matttr  wliere  thej  might  be,  and  offer  up  ihar 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  mercy  for  the  contersion  of  hartfened 
sinners.  This  good  work,  undertaken  by  those  charitable  Uiiia 
Pichon  and  Lamourou9,  was  considered  by  Monsieur  Bot«,  dx 
vicnr  general  of  the  dioccac.and  Monsieur  Chaminode,  as  a  favor- 
»ble  anawer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  those  two  hoi?  mn 
united  in  raising  a  subscription  among  the  pious  ladies  of  iht 
city  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  a  larger  place,  where  tbey 
might  extend  their  splierc  of  usefulness.  Accordingly,  on  Iht 
eve  of  Ascension  Day  18U1,  Mademoiselle  dc  Lamouroui,  with 
tfairtv-fivo  women,  repaired  to  another  dwelling  in  the  SIMta 
d'Albrt-L 

This  establishment  took  the  name  of  La  Mis^ricorde,  and 
rules  were  drawn  up  for  its  management.  Monsieur  Chamiiw<l< 
blessed  the  black  caps  and  kerchiefs  which  the  women  were  to 
wear  as  symbols  of  penitence,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourovi 
was  constituted  head  of  the  institution,  where  she  was  toon 
designated  by  the  loving  title  of  '  La  bonne  Merf'  A  Don 
named  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  from  a  destroyed  convent,  cune 
to  assist,  and  ou  the  \Vliit  Sunday  following  they  were  solaced 
in  their  labours  by  one  of  the  penitents  who  had  been  prtpariaf 
from  the  previous  February  renewing  her  baptismal  vows  and 
receiving  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Jloly  Commanion. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  sweet  drop  in  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness they  had  before  them.  Storms  assailed  thera  both  froo 
within  and  abroad ;  all  sort.s  of  false  reports  were  circubltJ 
about  them  out  of  doors  which  deprived  them  of  the  support 
they  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  This  in  itself  woulJ  ba»e 
been  a  sad  trial,  but  the  insubordination  of  the  iumatc5.  and 
the  dread  of  their  relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  was  far 
more  grievous  for  the  good  sisters  tu  be  obliged  to  encounter; 
80  fearful  were  the  passions  worked  up  by  those  wretchf<l 
creatures  in  each  other,  that  poor  Thcresc  almost  sunk  undft 
the  trial,  and  her  health  suffered  so  materially  that  she  wai 
ordered  an  entire  change  of  scene,  ai»d  had  to  withdraw  fo* 
two  whole  months.  Tlius,  was  the  charge  of  forty-two  wild  «• 
citable  beings  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  vitiated  by  iDle^ 
course  with  the  worst  amongst  their  class,  left  to  one  simpk 
Nun,  who  during  this  fearful  time  underwent  a  species  of 


eventful  period,  that  they  lost  all  self-control,  and  their  pe»l»  <rf 
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meniment,  which  were  irequenUy  heard  in  the  street,  brought 
them  into  vror^e  repute  than  ever. 

Marie  Ther^se,  liaving  regained  strength,  came  back  with 
uiubated  energy,  and  the  disorders  subsided  through  iier  in- 
fluence, but  not  liowever  until  she  had  expelled  seren  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  incorrigible. 

The  fatal  consequences,  however,  of  their  misdeeds,  did  not 
rest  here;  the  public  were  disgusted,  and  withdrew  their  sub- 
scriptions, the  funds  were  cxhauated,  and  on  the  16th  of  Sep* 
tember,  ISO  1,  the  committee  decided  on  dismissing  half  the 
inmates  for  want  of  means. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  was  summoned  to  the  commit- 
tee  to  be  informed  of  those  resolutions,  and,  being  later  than 
usual,  the  women  gathered  round  her  on  her  return  exclaim- 
ing at  her  delay.  "  Alas  !  my  children,**  she  said,  "  it  was  you 
who  caused  my  being  so  tardy.  Never  have  you  grieved  rae  so 
moch  as  to-day.  The  offences  you  have  committed  has 
broDght  down  God's  anger  on  us  all.  This  very  night  you 
vere  to  be  driven  from  La  Mi>^ricorde,  and  1  was  deputed  the 
painful  task  of  ex])elling  vou  1" 

With  a  strange  perversity,  those  wild  and  hitherto  nnman> 
ageable  creatures  clung  with  desperation  to  the  home  which 
tbcir  own  waywardness  was  near  closing  against  them,  and 
cries aud  sobs  brokeout  in  the  hall,  each  entreating  that  the  sen* 
teuce  uiight  not  fall  on  her.  "What  1"  cried  one,  "just  when  I 
bad  heartily  begun  to  work  at  my  general  confession  ?  how 
could  I  tiiiish  it  ?" 

"And  I !"  exclaimed  another,  "have  1  only  learnt  to  abhor  ray 
pa»t  life  that  1  may  discover  there  is  no  more  mercy  for  rae  ?" 
"I  would  not  gn,"  said  a  third,  "  they  could  not  tear  me  away!" 
Thus,  these  excitable  creatures  worked  themselves  into  a  com- 
plete phrcnzy  of  despair  at  the  bare  idea  of  their  leaving  a 
hcMnc  aud  a  mother  to  whom  they  had  become  so  fondly  at- 
tached, and  they  pressed  to  know  who  were  to  have  been  the 
uuforlunate  outcasts. 

MuJcmuiscllc  told  them  she  could  not  have  had  the  heart 
to  decide,  but  would  have  left  them  iu  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dtnceby  obliging  them  to  draw  lots. 

"Lolsl"  cried  one,  "oh  !  Ishould  most  undoubtedly  have  the 
black  lot  1  I  have  been  unlucky  all  my  life,  hero  only  may  I 
hope  for  rest." 

N\  beu  they  were  calmed,  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  tried 
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to  explain  how  circumstances  were,  and  that  their  only  hope  wm 
in  tlie  mercy  of  that  Gud  whom  thej  had  out rage<l,  even  at  the 
time  he  was  blessing  them  ;  she  told  tliem  sweetljaii«l  famp«tly 
that  they  must  entreat  for  aid  in  the  spirit  of  penitence,  u  thfir 
errors  had  caused  the  faithful  to  witholdall  aid  from  them,  and 
that  if  in  the  Divine  Mercy  they  were  spared,  they  should  en- 
dure  the  most  severe  privations. 

"  Bread  and  water  I"  cried  the  poor  girls,  "  we  will  live  on 
bread  and  water,  provided  it  is  at  La  Miscricorde." 

This  panic  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  their  hearts  were 
completely  changed,  and  the  Almiglity,  who  in  his  mercy  worki 
such  wonders,  thus  wrought  the  conversion  of  those  poor  wild 
wayward  beings,  whom  the  very  dread  of  expulsion  uiade  trulj 
pcHitcnt. 

The  sincerity  of  their  penitence  was  however  to  be  mrre 
severely  tested  ;  the  whole  funds  were  exhausted,  the  baker  re- 
fused bread,  and  there  was  no  firewood  in  the  house,  nor 
scarcely  any  food,  though  there  were  thirty-five  to  be  fed,  and 
some  of  them  ill.  Mademoiselle  do  Lamourous  trusted  sliU  m 
Divine  assistance.  "  Wchavedoncall  in  our  power,"  she  would 
saj.  "  If  this  work  be  from  God,  lie  will  not  fail  us ;  and  wkit 
desire  have  wc  but  to  do  His  Divine  will?  Let  us  beat 
peace,  then,  and  wait  with  patience,  firmness,  and  cheerfubcss 
until  the  end." 

During  the  hour  of  recreation  she  remained  in  earnest  prayer, 
and  was  much  affected  by  seeing  several  of  the  poor  women 
doing  the  same,  though  the  last  food  in  the  house  was  being 
dressed  at  a  fire  made  of  vine  clippings  for  want  of  firewood. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  cart-load  of  faggots  had  been 
sent  in  by  the  committee.  Before  the  evening  w.-i3  over  sup- 
plies of  vegetables,  wine,  and  money  had  arri\  ed,  and  ihe 
danger  was  averted. 

Though  this  crisis  was  past,  the  inmates  of  La  Misericonk 
were  for  many  years  struggling,  their  principal  supplirt  being 
from  washing  and  needle-work  obtained  through  the  exertion* 
of  Mademoiselle,  who  suffered  many  indignities  whilst  seeking 
for  it ;  accused  by  some  with  taking  the  bread  out  of  honest 
people's  mouths,  and  treated  with  scorn  by  vulgar  minded  em- 
ployers ;  but  she  bore  all  with  heroic  and  truly  single-mindeJ 
patience,  and  every  small  piece  of  work,  or  gift  from  without, 
was  hailed  as  a  fresh  token  of  mercy.  So  frequently  did  relief 
come  in  at  the  moment  most  neetled,  that  she  fell  as  if  the 
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band  of  Heaven  was  open  to  her,  and  recorded  these  answers 
to  ber  prajers  with  a  simplicity  of  faith  and  earnestness  of 
thaukftihiesd  truly  charming. 

If  Thc-rcie  looked  on  these  timely  succours  as  so  many  in* 
terpositions  of  Providence  on  their  behalf,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  how  hallowed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  inmates  for  whose  sake  God  voucitsafed  such  blessings; 
and  we  find  their  confidence  in  prayer  as  sincere  and  ardent  as 
the  Lonne  mere  could  desire.  \Villi  regard  to  her,  her  con- 
fidence in  God  vras  unbounded,  aud  her  luve  for  and  devotiou 
to  llic  Blessed  Virgin  was  pure  and  fervent;  she  attributed  very 
many  of  the  benefits  she  received  to  her  intercession,  aud 
olTered  fn»{uent  Noveuas  to  St.  Joseph  and  her  own  patroness 
St.  Theresa. 

The  most  serious  evil  consequent  on  their  poverty  was  the 
want  of  an  infirmary,  which  obliged  them  to  send  severe  cases 
of  illnes.<(  to  the  public  liuspital.  Here  visitors  had  access  to 
the  patient?,  and  unfortunately  the  good  work  was  occasionally 
tmdonf,  and  the  poor  patients  returned  to  their  evil  courses. 
La  Misericorde  Wiu  overlooked  by  the  prisons,  and  perceiving 
tliat  the  prisoners  hooted  at  her  when  she  appeared  and  not 
at  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  she  at  once  perceived  that  her  nuns' 
dress  was  her  protection,  and  accordingly  adopted  black  as  her 
future  costume,  and  when  other  directresses  joined  (the  first 
came  in  IbOsi,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mademoiselle 
Adelaide)  she  thought  it  well  they  should  wear  it  also.  She 
objected  to  their  wearing  veils,  lest  been  seen  with  them  in  the 
streets  in  the  evening  might  bring  the  cloistered  nuns  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  huge  cap  which  pervaded  the  whole  cstablish- 
ment  was  their  natural  dress,  and  may  bo  seen  in  portraits  of 
the  date  of  her  youth,  worn  by  young  ladies  as  well  as  old. 
The  crown  is  like  Mambriiio's  helmet,  and  a  broad  frill  with  a 
vide  hem  acts  as  sides,  border,  trimming  and  nil.  The 
directresses  wore  it  in  white,  the  penitents  in  black,  otherwise 
tliero  was  no  distinction. 

Every  thing  was  made  to  turn  to  account,  in  this  abode  of 
tbrift  and  economy,  and  Therese  never  failed  to  pick  up  the 
smallest  rag  she  met  in  the  street,  and  said  she  never  felt  so 
ili»1ioDcst  as  in  passing  a  rag  mercluint's ;  and  at  the  beginning 
(<[  each  season  lier  whole  hoard  was  brought  forth  in  order  to 
diapciise  her  stores  as  most  recjuired.  Her  gaiety  of  heart  and 
lively  sallies  made  the  sceuc  a  perfect  festival.    £vea  in  ex- 
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trcnip  olil  a^,  and  when  confined  to  bed,  her  htlf-yuHj  n% 
fair  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  I/a  Mis^ricordc,  Midtm- 
oi^elle  de  Pichon  Longueville,  who  had  lived  long  enooeh  to 
see  the  gDod  seed  blossom  died  in  1807,  and  her  memory 
waa  revered  at  La  Misi'ricordc  as  the  first  foundress.  Tbt 
iiistitation  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  TlK^rese  wis 
anxious  to  take  a  confiscated  convent  of  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Rue  St.  £nlalie  which  was  put  np  for  sale  by  goTernmnit 
She  sent  for  Monsieur  ChaminaHe  to  consult  him,  who,  fnght- 
ened  at  the  expense  attending  it,  asked  her  if  she  firmly 
believed  it  was  the  work  of  God  ? 

"  Yes,  I  firmly  believe  so/'  she  answered. 

"  And  do  TOD  likewise  firmly  believe  that  you  are  the  person 
called  to  nnifertake  it  ?" 

I  do,"  she  replied  with  a  decision  that  struck  him  fo 
forcibly  that  he  said  at  once — 

Then  buy  it  by  all  means,  but  buy  the  two  lots  at  once, 
both  house  and  church." 

With  great  efTort,  and  by  mortgaging  her  beloved  estate  it 
Le  Pian,  Th<?resc  raised  the  first  instalment,  and  was  put  into 
possession  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Bunday  1h08:  and  feafinf 
that  the  soldiers  might  intrude  she  lefl  a  sturdy  portress  at  tbe 
gate  with  strict  orders  to  hold  no  parley  with  any  soldier  that 
might  present  himself,  but  civilly  to  refuse  him  entriw*. 
Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano,  minister  to  Napoleon, 
had  come  in  his  train  to  Bourdeaux,  and  accompanied  by  th« 
mayor  and  a  tr^in  of  officials  was  visiting  the  public  buildiRFl 
being  attracted  by  the  convent  of  St.  Eulalie  he  knocked  it 
the  gate,  bnt  the  old  portress  true  to  her  trust  refused  eilber  to 
let  him  in,  or  to  call  her  mi?tres<. 

"  I  tell  yon,"  cried  an  official,  "  His  Excellency  wants  toset 
Mademoiselle." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Excellencies ;  my  orders  arc  Dfl<  to 
leave  my  gate."*  They  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  m 
interview ;  and  in  going  over  the  house  the  minister 
deeply  touched  by  the  evidences  of  poverty,  and  the  DoUe 
aelf-devotion  of  the  Superior,  whose  high-bred  ease  and  cbarm' 
ing  simplicity  of  manner  delighted  his  Excellency. 

M.  Maret,  when  respectfully  taking  leave,  begged  her  to 
write  down  all  she  had  beeu  telling  him,  and  send  it  in  at  oocf.M 
he  was  leaving  town  next  day.  After  asking  Monsicof 
Chaminade'a  advice  on  the  matter,  she  complied  fitii  the 
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Minister'a  request,  who  laid  the  paper  before  the  Emperor, 
■nd  on  the  28th  uf  April,  only  three  weeks  after  her  bold  pur- 
chase, she  received  a  letter  from  Maret  informing  her,  tlint 
his  Majesljr,  desiring  to  participate  in  her  pious  undertaking, 
mailp  her  a  free  grant  of  the  convent  without  purchase;  adding 
12,000  francs  for  tlie  necessary  repairs;  thus,  was  her  conS- 
dcnce  in  God  rewarded,  and  her  beloved  Le  Pian  released 
from  mortgage. 

Li  this  ruinous  old  convent  La  Miscricorde  took  np  its  abode, 
re>consccraling  the  spot  where  the  oi^ies  of  the  Revolution 
had  for  nearly  twenty  years  taken  the  place  of  the  hymns  of  the 
jisttrhood. 

The  additional  space  acquired  by  her  removal,  enabled 
Tlierese  to  receive  new  inmates,  and  she  was  induced  to  apply 
for  an  annual  grant  from  government,  which  was  refused ; 
Napoleon's  gift,  though  merely  the  land,  building,  and  repairs, 
put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  private  charily,  and  their  receipts  were 
«o  trifling,  that  they  could  have  scarcely  subsisted  liad  not 
Mademoiselle  obtained  permission  that  the  inmates  should  bo 
employed  in  rolling  tobacco  leaves  into  cigars  for  the  imperial 
tDanufactory. 

In  1809,  a  document  of  Mademoif^cllc  dc  Lamouroua 
states  that  tliere  were  ninety  penitents,  under  tivo  directresses 
besides  herself,  tlie  Superior.  Many  others,  after  a  thorough 
reformation,  had  been  placed  in  respectable  services  ;  others  had 
returned  to  their  parents  ;  some  had  uiarricd  ;  and  many  moro 
remained  too  much  attaclied  to  La  Mis<^ricordc  again  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  the  world.  More  than  forty  had 
ah^ady  died,  blessing  the  refuge  where  they  had  been  led  back 
to  tl»e  paths  of  eternal  life. 

A  sad  misfortune  now  however  awaited  them  : — on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1S13,  they  were  deprived  of  their  cigar  work, 
on  the  pretext  that  this  employment  was  needed  by  the  poor.  In 
»ain  did  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  represent  to  the  authori- 
ties the  awful  re.<:pon»ibiIities  attending  the  wants  of  her  poor, 
tud  the  direful  consequences  of  depriving  them  of  their  home; 
her  plea  was  disregarded,  and  she  had  now  the  sad  prospect  of 
her  hundred  inmates  living  solely  on  her  credit,  as  private 
charity  had  almost  ceased.  An  appeal  to  the  Central  Board  at 
Paris  was  now  her  only  hope,  and  tlvough  near  sixty,  and  in  deli- 
cate health,  she,  with  the  untiring  self-devotion  that  enabled 
Iwr  to  labor  thus  far  for  those  poor  desolate  ones,  determined 
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not  to  forsake  tl»em  now,  and  on  the  27th  of  February  «t*rted 
for  Paris  on  her  mission  of  love.  A  few  of  her  letters  which  have 
becu  luckily  preserved,  will  be  the  best  illustration  of  the 
buoyancy  uf  sj)irit  with  which  this  happy  old  woman  worked 
her  noble  cause  ;  carrying  with  her  a  perpetual  spring  of  joy 
ever  simple  and  playful. 

Lkttkb  I. 

*  I  am  at  Paris  at  last,  my  good  and  verj  dear  children  ;  I  took 
the  noviro  to  her  deGtination,  and  went  mvaeif  to  mv  roomti  which  1 
sliare  witli  a  good  nun.  I  am  well  off  in  every  respect, — novlMN 
could  I  liave  so  much  freedom.  I  shall  rest  to-morrow,  which  will 
be  Sunday,  nnd  on  Munda}'  I  shall  begin  to  stir  in  our  affairs.  Too 
must  not  cease  to  pray  that  I  may  be  obedient  to  the  leadings  of 
Divine  grace. 

<  And  how  are  you,  dear  children  ?  How  are  you  all,  not  only  aj 
five  assistant.x,  but  my  three  little  ones,  and  all  my  dear  daoghtenf 
Do  they  follow  their  rule.s  ?  Are  they  loving  ?  Uo  thej  seek  fct 
opportunities  of  making  oiTerings,  as  I  advised  them,  thus  to  units 
them  to  mine,  and  present  them  together  to  Him  who  alone  can  rMi- 
der  them  nteritorious  ?  Everywhere  I  see  La  MisSricorde.  Nothinf 
can  distrait  me  from  the  sight.  I  am  consLantlj  occupied  with  nj 
three  clai^scs.  I  am  unea-ty  about  some,  but  many  more  are  a  joy  to 
me;  and  I  console  myself  b}  thinking  perhaps  the  first  will  do  e<{iiallj 
well,  and  I  may  have  notes  which  will  make  me  quite  happy.  Do  Dot 
fail  to  write  to  me,  my  dear  fellow  labourers,  and  direct  with  grcsi 
exactness). 

•I  write  to-Jay  by  M.  L  ,  who  goes  to-morrow.  You  will  haw 
this  letter  later  than  the  one  I  post  to-day,  because  1  cannot  bear  to 
leave  you  anxious  in  order  to  save  the  postage.    What  shall  I  tsQ 

you  of  my  journey,  or  what  would  not  N  tell  you  if  she  had  bM 

ID  my  place  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  droll  than  the  ladies  «ka 
travelled  with  us.  The  two  first  did  not  lament  their  huabaodskwf. 
They  chiittered  from  the  first  moment  like  magpies,  night  and  dar- 
8oon  came  another  who  was  uorse,  then  a  fourth,  who  constaatij 
censured  the  gosjiip  of  the  others,  while  they  complained  of  hers.  To 
tell  Tou  all  the  debates  over  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  ooocfc 
winiiows,  nnd  about  the  rooms  and  beds  when  we  stopped  at  nigiit 
would  be  too  long,  but  very  comical.  Then  came  three  gtntleaMa 
who  had  scats  in  the  cabriolft  ;  and  the  gestures  of  all  these  peopkk 
their  talk  aliniit  fa-'liians  and  fortunes,  and  the  fi;;ure  cut  oy  tlw 
novice  and  my.Kclf  dining  among  officers  and  generals,  was  smoMf 
enough  I  can  assure  you.  We  did  not  put  ourselves  oat  of  tbewtqr* 
on  fit  ocrosioiiH,  nor  ^puro  them  one  sign  of  the  croM,  and  they  v«n 
very  civil  to  xis,  so  that  all  went  off  easily,  even  our  eggioo  fast daj>> 
In  the  CO  loh  we  pretended  to  sleep,  and  guess  what  your  good  aMtur 
was  mtanwhile  thinking  al)out !  1  will  tell  you.  Two  nightiago,  w« 
went  on  the  u  bole  night,  and  I  saw  the  moon  constantly  ;  so  vhn 
the  hours  came  for  your  recreation  and  your  going  to  b«d,  I  laid  to 
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the  tame  thing  a>  I  do  I  Ah  !  if  the  moon 
could  carrjr  them  all  my  wishes  their  sport  would  be  blessed,  their 
last  wakinfr  thoughts  would  be  holy  !  At  sight  of  the  moon,  they 
•odd  remember  my  exhortations,  which  I  wish  she  could  carry  to 
tbem  I'  And  so  1  came  to  the  plan  of  appointing  you  all  a  rendeavous 
with  me  in  the  moon,  and  asking  you  to  say  to  yourselves, '  I  am 

gaiing  at  what  my  good  mother  is  gazing  at.'  

•  Your  good  mother, 

'M.  Th.  LAMOpHODI.' 

Lkttrb  II. 

'  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  by  M.  rAbl)«  L.,  bat  as  the  coach  is 
slover  than  the  post,  I  send  you  this  letter  lost  you  should  be  uneasy. 

'  Providence  has  found  me  just  such  a  lodfcing  as  suits  me,  where  I 
ran  see  company  or  be  alone,  as  I  please.  The  lady  with  whom  I  am 
is  very  kind,  and  will  I  think  be  of  great  use  in  our  business.  She  is 
very  busine«.'«-like,  and  seems  to  understand  everything.  She  is  an 
old  siiter  of  St.  Clara,  of  a  very  strict  order,  very  good  and  sensible, 
all  which  suits  me  so  well  that  I  ought  to  put  up  with  the  warbling 
of  the  dozen  canary  birds  she  keeps  iu  her  room,  all  tume  and  con* 
stantly  singing.  I  shall  be  sure  to  grow  use  to  them  soon,  and 
besides,  I  can  get  away  from  them  in  my  own  room. 

'  I  am  near  th«  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  famous  for  its  clergy  and  its 
food  order.  There  is  benediction  there  every  day,  but  I  was  not 
there  yesterday,  though  I  mean  to  contrive  to  have  that  happiness  as 
often  as  I  can.  This  morning  I  was  at  mass  there.  I  cannot  tell 
Toa  irhether  the  church  is  fine,  for  I  had  not  time  to  look  at  it,  but  I 
•  ill  tell  you  another  time;  this  afternoon  we  go  to  vespers  and  a 
larmoD.  Nor  can  I  tell  yuu  much  of  Paris.  If  I  had  no  heart,  I 
should  think  myself  at  Dourdeaux.  i'aris  is  bc:iutiful,  hut  I  feel  a'«  if 
I  had  already  been  in  all  the  buildings  I  have  seen  there.  What 
pleases  me  best  is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  Tho  promenades  do 
Dot  strike  me  at  all,  they  only  remind  me  of  what  I  have  seen  in  per- 
iptctieet,  and  especially  in  that  of  M.  E.  The  street*  are  very  like 
Boardeanx,  more  lively,  but  very  muddy,  Women,  young  and  old, 
generally  dress  as  they  do  with  us,  and  have  the  same  air  ;  my  pclisso 
u  not  alone,  and  my  cap  finds  companions.  I  shall  go  to  all  the 
rrsndees  ^ust  as  I  am,  and  in  fact  I  am  like  many  others.  My  nun 
us  oromised  to  let  me  see  tho  Pope,  but  1  know  not  when  or  bow. 

'1  was  hero  in  my  letter  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  vespers,  and  I 
resume.  I  have  be«n  at  St.  Sulpice !  Oh  !  how  beautiful  the  ser* 
vices  there  are  !  How  surprised  I  was  to  see  the  colle^inn;)  in  hoods! 
but  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  the  good  M.  Thomas  in  the 
pulpit.  He  preached  fur  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  tlie  simplicity 
yon  know  so  well.  There  were  so  many  people  that  again  I  could 
not  look  at  ihe  church.  Wo  came  home  at  six  o'clock,  for  on  com- 
nton  days,  vespers  and  the  other  evening  offices  last  till  six,  on  great 
days  much  later.  Imagine  my  amazement  when  just  after  we  came 
in,  my  nun  told  me  it  wa»  supper-time.  It  was  nece».'^ary  to  make  up 
one's  mind  to  it,  and  by  seven  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  we  were  going 
G7 
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to  bed,  or  at  leut  as  regards  mvself,  pretending  to  do  w,  when  there 
vaa  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  in  came  M.  K.  I  wa«  verj  glad  to  tcehioi. 
I  told  him  injr  «lory,  and  my  intention  of  making  ouitet*  in  differfct 
districts,  chartfing  him  with  hi»  own,  where  reside  MaJam*  Mere  m  l 
Cardinal  Fcjch.f  He  promised  his  help,  and  we  agri-ed  that  I  should 
not  go  to  him  for  two  days,  to  give  him  time  to  lee  whitt  he  can  du. 
He  went  away  at  half-past  eight,  when  my  nun  went  to  bed,  and  I 
to  finish  my  letter.  Here  I  am,  and  since  one  must  retire  so  earlj, 
jou  see  I  shall  bo  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  evening. 

'  I  hope,  my  dear  children,  that  the  good  God  will  bleu  mj 
journey  ;  but  after  all,  I  fear  nothing  but  myself,  so  pray  that  1  mij 
always' act  as  He  would  have  me,  and  that  I  may  not  be  wretched 
enough  to  offend  Him,  and  thus  to  check  the  stream  of  favouri  tbst 
lie  would  shed  upon  you  all. 

*  Write  to  me  when  you  get  this  letter.  Write  very  small,  a*  Id<s 
so  as  to  bo  able  to  tell  me  more.  I  will  write  in  s  week,  and  I  hop* 
the  next  will  he  gratis.  How  lucky  you  arc  :  this  is  my  foorth  letw 
to  yoti,  and  I  shall  Lave  none  for  twelve  more  days,  besides  tbeeigli! 
slow — very  ^low  ones  since  I  left  you,  and  judge  1  But  let  us  resjiert 
our  good  >Iaster's  will.  Trivations,  if  we  use  them  right,  become 
joyu  in  eternity  •  and  that  reminds  me  that  M.  Thomas  told  wthat 
not  only  must  we  tlec  from  sloth,  and  work  well,  but  that  if  w*  wifli 
to  Le  recompensed  by  the  Lord,  we  must  also  do  it  for  Him.  'For,' 
he  sflid,  'if  a  workman  came  to  claim  bis  hire,  tou  would  ask  him  for 
whom  he  had  workfil  ;  and  if  it  were  for  one  of  your  neighboan,  joa 
would  say, — '  Friend,  ask  your  wages  from  him  whom  yon  serve-" 

'  I  finish,  embracing  you  all,  my  dear  children,  without  readio; 
over  my  letter.  If  there  are  follies  or  blunders  in  it,  pass  them  over, 
or  take  what  profit  you  can  from  them  ;  but  through  them  all,  read 
the  heart  of  your  good  mother. 

•  M.  Th.  LiMopmorf. 

'February  \Atk,  18S0.' 

Letter  IV. 

'  I  want  to  write  to  the  good  M.  Boyer,  whom  for  twenty  yean  I 
hare  loved  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  the  certifkaie 
of  the  archbishop  is  my  great  support,  and  procures  me  friends.  At  L* 
name  alone  all  the  world  is  in  extasies.  Tell  M.  Boyer  that  I  «iU  sooe 
\rrite  to  him.  I  have  so  few  moments  to  myself  that  1  canoot  per- 
form all  the  projects  of  my  heart.  Every  day  there  are  acc-ounU  to 
send  in,  letters,  memorials,  and  poor  Marie  Th6rc.-e  goes  as  Proti- 
deoco  tends  her,  and  sometimes  Providence  drites  her  rather  bard. 

'  To  morrow  it  is  intended  to  write  to  a  great  ducheas,  to  •hoa 
La  Miscricordc  has  boon  mentioned.  There  is  great  piety  in  »offieof 
the  ladies  of  that  rank.  How  many  good  works  tJicy  support  at 
Paris  !  It  is  admirable;  the  old  and  new  court  vie  with  eacti  olber 
in  zeal.  I  knciw  ladies  who  dine  on  apples,  and  sup  on  dry  hread« 
and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor   I  forgot  to  an»irtr  5. 
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that  she  might  have  the  black  cotton.  All  of  jou,  children,  hetoved 
of  Tour  mother,  freely  take  what  belongs  to  her  as  vour  own.  She 
is  very  poor,  but  all  she  has  is  at  your  disposal.  I'loro,  I  am  at  no 
expense  but  coach  hire.  My  dress  is  what  you  know, — nothing  more. 
My  caps  have  not  the  air  that  N.  gives  them,  because  I  make  thom 
m_v»e!f.  and  have  long  forgotten  how  ;  but  at  Paris,  as  at  Bourdeaux, 
1  can  pass,  and  all  goes  on  well.  Nothing  more  is  required  in  the 
mojit  brilliant  apartments.  My  provincial  accent  is  more  remarkable 
than  my  appearance.  I  am  called  the  demoiselle  from  the  south,  and 
vcnple  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  if  I  am  a  Provenyale.  But  nothing 
las  prevented  my  meeting  with  kindness  and  interest,  for  our  merciful 
Ood  arranges  all. 

'  You.  dear  children,  must  want  manv"things,  caps,  shawls,  stock- 
iDg»,  &c.  Provide  these  I  beg  of  you,  I'lnV/  have  it  so.  You  know 
1  told  you  It  was  to  honor  Ood  and  His  providence,  to  do  things  that 
are  needful,  and  then  trust  confidently  to  His  tender  foresight.' 

Lettkk  V. 

'  Breakfast  well  to-morrow,  the  Good  Shepherd's  d.<»y.  Pray  to 
Him  well—thank  Ilim  well— bless  Hio  goodness.  I  shall  write  tj  all 
the  old  and  new  ones.  My  poor  new  oms  have  all  written  to  me, 
and  so  have  the  old  ones.  Be  good,  and  in  all  your  doubts  and 
temputions.  the  Holy  Virgin  will  arrange  your  diffioulties.  Ye.s 
•uon  we  shall  meet,  I  hope.  In  the  mcau  time,  patience,  prurience, 
order,  subniisMon,  humility,  charity,  watchfulness,  cheerfulness.  Ah  ! 
how  your  mother  will  be  received^  if  you  are  in  such  good  company, 
J-'Jurage,  daughters,  every  one  of  you.  No  pottle  immiVee'  in  my 
oouse.  {strive  constantly.  Pray  alwavs  for  your  bonne  mire.  Take 
care  to  recommend  her  to  our  heavenly  friends.  Oood-bve,  again, 
old  and  new  I  I  look  at  you  all.  and  iny  heart  rejoices  in"  the  lioue 
that  you  work,  and  walk  towards  heaven.    So  be  it. 

'I  received  your  parcel  dated  the  lOth  of  .Vfav,  and  felt  both  joy 
«nd  grief  •  joy  at  hciring  of  you,  grief  that  we'do  not  get  on,  I 
nwt  resume  the  aflair  of  the  cigars.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell 
JOU  of  my  collection ;  latterly  it  has  fallen  off,  since  a  new  and  ex- 
eellentwork  has  iojured  that  of  La  Miscricorde.  and  purses  are 
tloMd  axauist  the  latter,  so  that  I  *l,.ill  only  bring  home  about  a 
fiawire«f  pistoles,  instead  of  three  or  four  thousand  francs  which  I 
M«  reckoned  upon.  But  patience,  our  good  Ood  knows  what  we 
•Mt  better  than  we  do.  Providence  invites  mo  to  make  ottorts  of 
tvery  kind,  and  in  every  quarter.  When  I  return,  we  will  uiake  many 
wiDgs  to  scll__coverlets,  rosaries,  images,  children's  toys,  piucushions, 
»f*pn  tries,  &c.  But  the  best  of  all  is.  that  a  famous  worker  in 
«nocolat«  IS  teaching  me  his  business  gratis,  and  letting  me  inio  all 
w»  secrets.  I  have  been,  for  some  days,  working  under  him.  and 
no  doubt  that  his  recipes  will  bring  us  in  a  pretty  gain  ;  and 
Ufc^'  ■  "  S'*<?  tfiem  »o  mo  in  writing,  to  be  kept  carefully  at 
'^Wiicncorde.    Strong  and  vigorous  arms!     Wo  want  no  more  I 

•  An  expression  for  fretful  faint-hearted  character. 
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Wo  will  work,  cliilJren.  and  I  hope  our  merciful  God  will  helo  v% 
ami  make  our  industry  His  meani  of  supporting  u».  Since  He  i* 
pleased  to  keep  me  at  Paris.  He  p«rinit«  me  by  remainmg  there,  if  1 
cannot  get  rnoiicv,  to  liarn  how  to  earn  it.  .     ,  .  n 

« I  am  trvinp  to  do  like  you,  and  not  lose  all  the  fruit  of  the  toil* 
which  the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of  the  merciful  God  ordwns 
for  me.  The  cross  is  a  ple  dge  of  His  love,  dear  children.  BmuM. 
when  1  think  of  the  chilJren^He  hath  given  me,  io  affectioutc.  » 
good,  so  excellent,  so  exactly  what  1  wish,  I  think  myself  very  happy ; 
yes.  even  hamanly  speaking.  I  a™  happy,  for  you  are  my  happwesi. 
O  children  I  what  pleasure  vou  give  your  poor  mother,  pleawre  tlw 
swcetor,  hccnusc  our  pood  Ma-^ter  is  the  Author  of  it ;  and  doabUeu 
is  well  pleased  to  behold  the  joys  with  which  you  consUntly  feed  toy 
l.eart.  Let  u&  be  more  and  more  faithful  to  Him,  my  dears,  that  Um 
tiei  ho  forms  between  us  on  earth  may  be  drawn  closer  in  etariuty. 
Alas  J  w  hat  arc  all  attachment*  here  below  in  comparison  with  th« 
love  in  heaven  ?  If  here  He  is  the  author  of  our  common  love,  tbert 
He  will  be  our  object  and  our  ail. 

'  Dear  children,  when  fch.iU  I  jpeak  to  you  again  7  When  theaood 
Ood  plca-ics.  1  still  hope  it  will  be  th«  week  after  AaoensiOB  Vvf. 
Keep  up  the  hopes  of  our  poor  girls,  tell  them  we  ahall  soon  bt 
topctljcr  Birain.  Festivals  delayed  cause  weariness,  and  you  know 
that  weariness  is  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  so  find  some  mennt  of 
occupying  them  and  all  will  be  well.  Tell  me  of  the  one  »t  tfce 
boi-pital. 

•  Your  mother, 

•  M.  Th.  di  Lamoc»oc«.* 

Wo  thus  ?cc  how  ardently  and  zealously  this  good  mother 
worked  for  her  poor  chiidren;  she  was  now  advised  to  pl»u 
her  own  cause  before  the  Centnil  Board  of  Adminibtralion  of 
Uoiiic  Maiiufucturcs,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  help  as  she  stood 
awaiting  the  interview ;  when  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
ftatesnun,  tlie  simple  eloquence  with  which  she  detailed  her 
case  won  all  hearts,  particuUrly  that  of  Chevalitr  Sucbet, 
brother  to  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Albufera.  So  sincere  and 
heart-fclt  was  her  appeal,  that  it  was  at  once  decided,  ibsl 
without  lessening  the  number  of  cigars  sent  up  by  the  ntt  of 
the  Girondo,  an  additional  quantity  shouhi  be  manufactured  st 
La  Jlisoricorde.  , 

"  Truly  Mademoiselle,"  said  one  of  the  memben  of  the 
connril,  "  jou  s[*cak  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  refuse  JM 
nothing,  there  i-,  no  resisting  you,  you  win  at  the  first  en- 

"  I  won  Jcr  wh"  !*'  said  Mademoiselle  de  Lamouroas,  tDerruy, 
"  T.-.  i(  ii.y  a.viy;?"No,  it  cannot  be  that.  Oruiy  fine  Ui»guji«^ 
Ko,  iKj,  people  laugh  at  my  southern  tongue.    It  must  be  bc- 
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nnse  I  am  a  child  of  the  woods  and  speak  naturally.  In  the 
woods,  trees  grow  freely  as  Dame  Nature  teaches  them,  but 
elsewhere,  Ihey  arc  cut  and  trimmed  by  Art.  You  grow  weary 
of  the  clipped  and  regular  trees,  nil  alike,  but  in  the  wild  I'rcsU 
greenwood,  you  go  deeper  and  deeper  without  ever  counting 
the  moments,  for  the  heart  is  never  weary  of  Nature  ;  and  so 
my  simple,  untutored  wordo  are  a  change  to  you,  after  the  fiuo 
language  and  set  phnuies  you  have  every  day.  Love  of  the 
true  and  natural  is  in  all  our  heart.o,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least 
blessings  given  by  our  Maker  ;  and  this  i*  the  cause  of  your 
extreme  indulgence  to  me,  and  of  your  being  kind  enougli  to 
like  my  simple  manners."  This  conquest  by  "  lier  native  wood 
notes  wild  "  enabled  her  to  write  on  the  2;Jrd  of  May, — 

'Mj  dear  children, — I  hasten  to  tell  ;ou  that  our  good  God  has 
restored  our  c-ig-ars  in  spile  of  all  the  opposition,  even  ut  Paris.  M. 
Sachet  has  promised  to  let  us  have  them,  and  those  who  wore  at'oriie 

it  have  ended  by  givini;  their  con&cnt.  An  order  will  bo  despatched 
to  the  manufactory  of  Bourdeaux  to  send  to  La  Miscricordc  300U 
Itilojrrams  of  tobacco  every  year,  and  M.  Suchet  promises  me  that 
this  order  shall  be  made  out  quickly.  I  told  him  of  my  fears  that 
this  slender  supply  might  yet  bo  uncertain,  and  ho  answered.  No, 
since  it  depended  upon  him.  It  is  likely  that,  ut  soon  as  the  order  is 
reeeired  at  the  manufactory,  thejr  will  send  to  La  Misericorde.  Re- 
ceire  the  deputy  well,  and  tell  him  that  I  was  glad  to  see  the  good 
■ccouDt  which  the  Bourdeaux  guntlutnan  had  sent  up  to  Paris  of  the 
wort,  and  with  what  sincerity  I  told  the  Paris  gt-ntlemon  of  my 
gratitude  and  obligations  to  those  at  Bourdeaux.  Begin  the  work 
u  soon  as  vou  can.  I  hope  all  will  go  well,  my  dears,  and  that  it 
will  not  again  be  the  will  of  heaven  tu  send  me  to  Paris  to  fish  for 
cigars.' 

Her  mi.«fdon  thus  terminating  so  favorably,  l/x  bonne  Mere 
uras  now  about  to  return  home  ;  aware  of  the  joy  which  this 
would  occasion  in  her  household,  she  tried  wisely  to  repress 
too  great  an  exuberance  of  feeling,  ajid  wrote  frequently  to  tlie 
directresses  warning  them  to  moderate  the  joy  which  she  knew 
it  was  nataral  they  should  feel  ou  the  occat^ion. 

Highly,  as  at  all  times  they  valued  her  opinions,  her  advice 
on  this  matter  was  totaly  unavaihng ;  so  itjtensely  beloved  was 
la  bonne  Mere,  and  so  protracted  was  her  absence  from  that 
horoe,  which  her  presence  rendered  a  paradise  to  her  grateful 
and  repentant  children,  that  they  could  not  resist  preparing  a 
festival  for  her  reception  ;  and  on  the  20lh  of  June,  a  deputa- 
tion of  two  directresses  and  the  oldest  penitents  set  off  to  meet 
her  where  she  was  to  land  after  crossing  the  Garonue  bythe  ferry. 
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"Wlien  the  tidings  arrived  that  she  was  in  the  Rue  St.  EuWic, 
the  whole  cotnmonity  drew  ap  in  two  rows  in  the  garden, 
singing  couplets,  bidding  the  parlor  door  open,  and  warning 
it  if  it  did  not,  that  they  would  force  its  hinges  to  turn  and 
let  in   their   good  mother,  for  they  could  lire  no  longer 
without  her.    biie  at  length  arrived,  out  bj  the  express  orders 
of  Monsieur  Bojer,  they  stood  still  and  silent ;  he  feared  their 
excitement  miglit  become  tumultuous,  as  their  feelings  were 
wrought  to  the  very  highest  pitch  ;  she,  therefore,  only  passed 
silcnl!j[  down  the  lines  shaking  hands  and  speaking  kuully  to, 
and  smiling  sweetly  on  each  in  turn,  as  she  proceeded  to  the 
chapel.  Her  path  was  strewn  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  garlands 
of  flowers  hung  all  round ;  the  penitents,  uniting  round  her 
as  she  passed,  continued  their  song  as  they  formed  into  pro- 
cession, and  followed  her  to  the  chapel.     There  all  kuelt 
in  silent  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  then  rising,  chanted 
together  tlm  psalm,  "  Laiulate  Dominum  Omnct  Gtmte*!'  She 
was  then  led  back  to  the  refectory,  and  seated  beneath  an  arch 
of  flowers  and  evcr-grcens,  while  fresh  couplets  were  sung,  and 
each  of  her  Bock  came  up  in  turn  to  present  a  flower,  and  was 
received  by  her  with  an  affeclioiiate  embrace.    Presently  ibe 
observed  one  who  had  been  ill  almost  the  whole  time  of  b«r 
absence,  and  who  had  just  contrived  to  drag  herself  to  the  re- 
fectory (o  enjoy  the  sight,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  for- 
ward ;  springing  from  her  chair  slie  cried,  "  i'ou  there,  my  poor 
Louise !  are  you  not  to  have  the  jjleasure  of  embracing  yonr 
niotlier  ?"  and  she  pressed  her  fimdly  in  her  arms.    Next  came 
the  dinner,  such  a  diiuicr  as  had  never  been  tasted  at  La 
Miscricordc,  and  never  was  again,  for  a  kind-hearted  market 
woman  ii.id  actually  sent  in  a  feast  of  poultry  and  peas,  sufficient 
for  the  whole  party,  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  much  be* 
loved  and  honored  Superior.    A  fresh  and  more  novel  enter- 
taiiiment,  however,  awaited  Mademoiselle  dc  Lamouruus  after 
the  evening  devotions,  and  which  had  been  concerted  during  her 
absence;  this  was  no  other  than  an  impersonation  of  each 
oty  on  the  way  to  I'aris,  being  introduced  by  a  legend  and  led 
up  to  offer  her  honi.igc.    The  vivacious  and  playful  impromptu 
coiiplets  uith  which  la  honne  Alt  re  responded  to  each  complt- 
Trient,  «ere,  as  will  might  be  expected,  the  most  attractive  prt 
of  the  scene.  ii .  e. 

Vic  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  a  charming  htlle 
incident  u  liich  formed  an  interesting  feature  in  this  ovatioo  ol 
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priiuine  heart  liomage.  A  present  was  brought  from  one  of 
her  nieces,  a  piece  of  white  watered  silk  embroidered  nith  the 
device  of  the  "  pelican  in  her  piety,"  having  the  following 
motto  underneath  : — 

<'  Even  05  the  bird,  herself  unsparing, 
Thou,  for  thy  brood,  thy  he&rt  art  tearing," 

sll  framed  us  a  picture,  and  the  couplet  was  sung  as  it  was 
Carried  to  her.  This  completely  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears, — the  only  time  she  had  been  seen  to  weep  since  her 
mother's  death, — and  cried  out,  "0  !  children,  how  you  pain 
mc!"  She  kept  the  jncture  fo  the  day  of  her  death,  but  not 
with  the  personal  motto ;  she  caused  this  to  be  nicked  out,  and 
another  worked  in  its  stead,  which  gave  the  pelican  the  truest 
and  highest  npplicntion,  "  Let  my  blood  be  your  meat  and 
drink,  my  beloved,"  and  bearing  this  device  it  is  still  pre- 
kfvcfi  in  her  room  at  La  Misericorde. 

This  was  her  6rstand  last  absence  from  her  beloved  home  for 
any  lengthened  period  ;  she  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Le  Piaa  to 
gatlicr  in  her  vintage,  and  the  Abb^  Chaminade  sent  her  to 
Agcn  to  establish  an  institution  similar  to  her  own,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder;  but  she  did  not  remain  longer  than  six  weeks 
on  that  occasion,  and  was  greeted  on  her  return  with  various 
complimentary  couplets,  an  innocent  recreation  which  she 
ncTer  discouraged,  as  she  wisely  considered  these  compositions 
asafely  valve  through  which  the  exuberance  of  the  girls'  feelings 
could  get  egress.  So  watchful  was  this  good  mother  in  provi- 
ding hltle  enjoyments  for  her  poorchildroii,  that  she  esfablislicd 
two  festivals,  which  were  to  be  kept  with  great  slate,  that  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgic,  and  the  Feast  of  Sf. 
Teresa,  conscious  that  the  preparations  for,  and  anticipations  of, 
tlie  simple  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  on  these  Festivals  would 
anest  many  a  roving  fancy  from  straying  to  the  free  and  mirth- 
ful licence  of  the  grape  gathering  of  sunny  Honrdeaux. 

It  was  only  after  her  return  from  Paris  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Lamourous  drew  up  a  regular  system  of  rules  for  La  Miseri- 
corde ;  a  regular  raclhud  had  of  course  been  observed,  but  she 
had  loo  much  good  sense  to  enforce  stringent  rules,  till  the  ex- 
perience of  twelve  years'  government  enabled  her  to  do  so 
wilhont  any  apprehension  of  failure,  and  she  accordingly  ar- 
ranged  ll»e  regulations  of  the  house  for  the  gui«lance  of  future 
Superiors. 
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Her  flock  were  composed  of  various  grades  and  dcgreei  of 
cultivation — some  were  of  high  descent,  having  the  prefix  of 
d«  to  their  names,  some  carefully  trained  in  showy  accomplish- 
ments  ;  whilst  others  were  taken  from  the  degraded  refuse  of 
the  city,  and  the  equally  ignorant  peasantry.  Such  an  admix- 
ture of  classes  required  much  care  in  their  arranfrement, « 
mutual  association  would  do  more  barm  than  the  closest  sar- 
veillancc  of  the  directresses  could  counteract.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  therefore,  Mademoiselle  do  Lamouroos  divided  her 
penitents  into  families  hx  in  number,  and  containing  from  nine 
to  twelve  members,  under  charge  of  a  directress,  who  servrd 
as  elder  sister  or  mother.  Each  family  had  a  separate  garden, 
w  ork-room,  dormitory,  and  refectory ;  and  was  known  as  Li 
Famille  Je  Sl.Jotepk,  <l«  Si.  Thercte,  det  Jnget,  Sfv. — as  the 
caie  might  be;  and  in  order  to  break  off  all  old  recollection?, 
each  new  comer  was  obliged  to  assume  a  new  name.  One  w»s 
Theologale,  because  the  other  ])enitenta  admitted  her  by  accla- 
mation, at  a  lime  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could 
find  bread  for  another  day,  l<i  bonne  Mere  said  they  had  exercised 
the  three  Iheoloyical  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

They  rose  very  early  and  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  whilst  dress- 
ing,  and  breakfasted  on  brown  rye  bread — there  were  odIt 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year  on  which  they  were  allowed 
white;  then  came  their  devotions  in  the  chapel,  after  which 
they  labored  at  the  work  on  which  their  livelihood  depended. 
At  twelve,  dinner  of  soup  and  bread  ;  work  and  prayer  again 
in  the  chapel ;  an  early  supper  on  cheese,  bread,  apples  or 
oilier  garden  produce ;  and  then  bed.    Such  was  the  routine 
of  their  simple  and  regular  lives.    So  potent  did  Mademoiselle 
dc  Lamourous  consider  labor,  and  so  essential  a  quality  for 
true  conversion,  that  she  refused  the  offer  of  an  endowment, 
which  would  have  secured  daily  food  to  the  inmates,  sayir^ 
that  a  life  of  labor  was  one  great  means  of  conversion,  and  it 
would  lose  reality  unless  they  felt  the  necessity  of  working  for 
their  living.    She  impressed  upon  them  that  their  fare,  drrss, 
and  habits  were  to  be  really  penitential ;  and  yet  the  lively 
sweetness  she  kept  up,  and  the  cheerful  songs  of  praise  that 
varied  their  toils,  rendered  it  a  happy  and  attractive  home. 

She  entertained  a  great  horror  of  greediness  or  love  of  dain- 
ties :  the  following  little  incident  will  show  how  far  she«iit 
to  put  down  all  predilection  for  what  she  considered  a  grierooJ 
error. 
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There  was  a  peach  tree  covered  witli  fruit  one  summer,  until 
8Q  aniuckj  nignt  when  some  inmates  were  forced  to  sit  up 
to  liuish  a  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  founa 
to  have  been  stripped.  She  summoned  the  watcliers  of  the  prc- 
rioos  evening  and  said — "  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tabhsbing  good  order  and  subordination  in  this  house,  and  1 
grieve  to  find  myself  mistaken.  Disobedience  reigns  here  still, 
and  mj  strict  orders  arc  slighted.  Some  daughters  of  Eve 
amongst  you  have  dared  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and,  like 
£vc,  have  sinned  through  disobedience  and  gluttony.  1  will  not 
koow  who  are  the  aggressors,  in  order  that  I  may  not  have 
to  punish  such  hamiliating  faults,  but  you  shall  all  know  that 
my  commands  are  not  to  be  infringed  with  impunity.  The  tree 
•hose  fruit  tempted  you,  is  accursed,  and  from  this  moment 
aha]!  produce  nothing!" 

She  caused  boiling  water  to  be  brought,  and  herself  watered 
llie  tree  with  it  before  their  eyes  till  it  died,  and  the  withered 
remains  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  spectacle  of  warning  and 
terror;  but  when  she  saw  that  it  had  produced  the  desired  im- 
pression, she  bad  it  cut  down  and  removed. 

Discernment  of  character  fitted  la  boune  mhe  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner for  the  high  position  to  which  Ood  had  called  her;  this  she 
eriDced  on  all  occasions,  but  particularly  on  the  reception  of  new 
penitents.  Some  she  would  tenderly  embrace,  and  soothe  like 
angeU  rejoicing  over  the  returning  sheep ;  some  she  would 
meet  with  rebukes  and  assurances  that  they  were  great  sin- 
ners, in  much  need  of  penitence ;  but  she  scarcely  ever  erred 
10  judgment  as  to  the  treatment  which  would  best  bind  tliem 
to  ber.  One  day  a  penitent  told  her  she  was  weary  of  the  place 
md  was  going  away. 

'  You  are  tired,  daughter?  I  may  well  pardon  you,  for  so 
am  1.' 

'  Yon  weary  of  the  place,  bonne  mhe  /' 

'Are  you  surprised  ?  Do  you  think  it  pleasanter  to  me  to 
live  here  than  to  you  ?  the  only  difference  is  that  you  arc  weary 
of  yourself  alone,  I  am  wearied  for  all  of  you !  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  it  is  God's  will.  Take  my  hand,  we  will  talk 
of  it  no  more  1' 

She  shook  hands  with  the  penitent,  who  thought  no  more  of 
going.  Another  likewise,  under  a  tit  of  weariness,  bent  on 
going  home,  was  brought  to  her  dnring  an  illness,  seeing  her 
very  determined,  la  bonne  mere  esked  where  her  home  lay. 
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*  At  Freygnac  1' 

'  Prejgnac  !  then  we  are  neighbours  I  I  am  of  Bwsac ;  ind 
she  launched  forth  in  praises  of  her  birthplace,  declancg  ehe 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  oue  tiiat  came  from  it.  SeeiDg 
however,  that  Ibis  had  no  effect,  she  added,  '  Since  jcd  bm 
couc  from  Preygnac  no  doubt  you  can  make  eruckade  T  the 
woman  said  yes.  '  Oh  how  glad  1  am  I '  cried  Mademoiselle  Je 
Lamourous,  '  make  some  fur  me  I  beg  of  you,  I  know  you  «iJl 
not  refuse  a  poor  sick  woman  ?  These  Bourdeaux  people  don'i 
understand  it.'  The  woman  was  flattered,  cooked  the  cruciaJt 
wilh  all  her  heart,  and  was  so  thanked  and  praised,  ilut  ia 
her  sense  of  osefulness  she  lost  all  weariness  and  rem^ofd 
quite  content  at  La  Jdi4ih'icordt.  Thus,  by  sweet  and  innocent 
wiles  did  this  noble  and  devoted  woman  win  the  froward  ami 
refractory  to  the  lore  and  practice  of  virtue. 

La  bonne  mere  became  now  very  infirm  from  rheumatism  ami 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  her  life  was  almost  totally  coufined 
to  her  room,  gradually  losing  the  use  of  her  limbs  and  sutler- 
ing  acutely  from  a  complicatiun  of  disorders.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life  she  was  covered  with  sores  and  nksers 
so  that  she  could  not  be  lifted  without  the  greatest  pain,  all 
of  which  she  endured  with  a  holy  joy.  Her  faculties  were  per- 
fect as  ever,  and  her  interest  in  all  around  undiminished ;  the 
care  with  which  she  uas  tended,  was  so  much  of  heart  hotcage, 
that  she  often  expressed  the  uuseltish  fear  that  it  was  more 
from  personal  love,  than  that  general  charity  which  proce«<ii 
from  the  luvc  of  God  that  stimulated  their  attention. 

Ilcr  end  was  now,  however,  approaching,  and  on  the 
4th  of  September,  IbSG,  the  last  rites  of  her  Church  »<« 
administered  to  her;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  s;ime  tuontii, 
conscious  that  she  was  soon  about  to  receive  the  lact  scmooni, 
she  called  the  directresses  to  her,  and  after  exhorting  them  U  i 
faithful  compliance  wilh  the  duties  committed  to  their  chaxf!, 
she  enjoined  them  above  all  to  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Holy  Virgin,  to  consult  her  in  all  diiTicultie?,  and  to 
take  her  as  their  mother;  she  then  made  them  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  her  successor. 

She  lived,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and  on  the  Ulh  of 
September  resigned  her  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  ber 
Maker,  having  to  the  last  strengthened  herself  by  those  varioas 
"acts  of  devotion"  which  her  Church  provides  for  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  Creator ;  thus  she  departed,  in  the  eigbiy- 
second  year  of  her  heavenly  life. 
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La  boHHe  mere  bad  earnestly  desired  to  be  simply  buried,  niid 
iter  nephew,  the  curate  of  Le  Pian,  did  all  he  could  to  comply 
vith  her  wishes;  but  the  clergy  of  Bourdeaux  declared  that  it 
itodIiI  displease  the  whole  City  if  they  were  prevented  from 
ptjiflg  her  remains  due  honor.  The  only  concession  made 
therefore  in  nccordance  with  her  desire,  was,  that  she  should 
not  be  removed  from  her  own  home ;  and  there  she  lay  with 
bcr  face  uncovered,  numbers  of  persons  coming,  not  alone 
to  give  a  last  look  at  her  serene  and  celestial  features,  but  even 
to  touch  her  sacred  remains  with  various  articles,  which  thence- 
forward were  considered  relics. 

Permission  had  been  given  by  the  local  magistrates  for  her 
to  be  buried  in  her  own  cliurch,  but  the  people  would  not  be 
lausfled  till  her  remain?,  in  her  ordinary  dress,  had  been  carried 
rouudthetown  uponabiersupported  by  the  directresses,  assisted 
bv  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  preceded  by  the  munici- 
pal guard  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  two  of  the  magistrates, 
30(1  bj  deputations  from  the  various  clerical  and  charitable 
citabhshmcnts.  This  proces.<iion  over,  the  coffin  was  placed  in 
the  chapel,  and  tlie  requiem  mass  chaunted  over  it.  After 
vhich  it  was  placed  in  the  vault  by  the  loving  hands  of  the 
Jjftctresses. 

The  »pot  is  marked  by  a  tablet  of  white  marble  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

Mahik  Tiieeesk  Chaelotte  dk  Lamoukoos, 
flust  sopeiiior  and  foundress  op  the  uolsb 
OP  La  Misekicokdh  at  Bouudraux, 
Born  on  thb  1st  op  November,  1754, 
Died  tue  Htii  okSbptember,  183C. 

Well  may  her  loving  daughters  fondly  keep  a  wreath  of  roses 
hung  over  her  portrait. 

The  present  Superior  is  the  niece  of  Mademoiselle  do 
Lamourous,  wlio  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  her  aunt's 
peculiar  gifts.  An  English  lady  who  visited  it  in  1854, 
describes  tlie  whole  as  nearly  in  the  same  condition  ns  it  wa* 
left  by  la  Lonne  mere ;  with  the  valuable  difference  of  a  vast 
accession  to  tlie  number  of  the  inmates,  who  are  now  so 
numerous  that  fifty  are  obliged  to  be  lodged  in  a  country 
house. 
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The  cigar  work  having  been  taken  from  them  since  1882, 
they  Bunport  themselves  bj  washing,  needlework,  and  nuking 
arti6cial  flowers  for  the  adornment  of  altars. 

In  1S52  tlierc  were  440  pcuiteuts,  who  are  never  left 
together  without  a  directress  or  a  tnrveillante,  and  theit 
liistory  is  known  to  the  Superior  and  confessor  alone.  Tljey 
are  free  to  come  or  go  ;  some  have  gone  to  service,  others  have 
returned  to  their  families,  some  have  married,  bat  the  greater 
number  cling  for  life  to  La  Miscricorde,  and  one  has  «penl 
fifty  years  there,  Tiie  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and  tender  lofr, 
with  strict  toil  and  severe  penance,  seems  to  have  beeu 
nnnsually  effective  in  accomplishing  that  roost  difficult  tuk 
which  has  become  a  problem  to  so  many  miads. 

Thus  concludes  the  history  of  a  Christian  heroine,  and  we 
have  been  tempted  by  the  attractiveness  of  this  little  volaioeiu 
beyond  the  limits  we  prescribed  to  oursel  ves  )u  our  ressm^ 
We  have  placed  before  our  readers  a  portion  of  the  letters,  and 
all  the  spirit  of  the  translation  before  us.  Truly !  wc  we 
come  upon  good  times ;  when  gifted  minds  can  understand, 
and  able  pens  portray  the  charms  of  virtue,  irrespective  of  class, 
country,  or  creed.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  with  what 
delight  liave  wc  not  pored  over  those  charming  volumes,  the 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  gifted  and  womanly  pen  of 
Mrs  Jaroe«on,  and  thougli  wc  may,  and  do  differ  on  some  tnAiog 

?oints  still,  her  simple  little  work  on  the  Sister  of  Cliantjat 
lomeand  Abroad  was  read  by  us  with  deep  interest.  Nor  on 
we  be  unmindful  of  a  more  recent  plea^nrc  experienced  in  tbt 
perusal  of  the  letter  from  an  English  Protestant  lady  which  ip- 
peared  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Ibi9U  Qoarteuly  Rkvu*. 
where  the  simple  record  of  facta  is  given  with  such  gncefal 
eloquence  (for  truth  is  ever  eloquent)  that  we  discover  Df» 
traits  of  virtue  even  in  those  whose  claims  to  our  veneratiou 
were  the  household  word  of  our  childhood.  With  what  tnuii 
therefore  may  we  uot  exclaim,  we  have  come  upon  good  tioo ! 


Goo 


Art  VII.— ROBERT  CANE—THE  CELTIC  UNION. 


J.  Tke  Williamile  and  Jacobite  Wars  in  Ireland.    By  Robert 
Cane,  M.D.    Dublin  :  W.  M.  Henncssy. 

2.  7X«  Ceit,  Edited  lif  a  Committee  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
Dablin:  John  ©"Daly. 

The  Bard  of  Erin  has  sung : — 

"  'Twaa  cTcr  tbas  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  dtcay, 
I  nover  loved  a  trco  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  faJo  away; 
I  never  reared  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  ^lad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  waA  turo  to  die  !** 

We  can  imagine  the  fair  form  of  Hiberuia  stooping  pen« 
rirelj  over  the  graves  of  her  children,  and  giving  utterance  to 
asimilar  moan  of  monodj.  Her  fondest,  most  hopeful,  and  best 
beloved  sons  have beentoooftenthefirsttodieerethey had  reach- 
ed the  noon  of  their  day.  Many  of  them  have  rarely  caught  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  their  destiny,  and  died  before  they  reached  it. 
Wheu  Sir  Cahir  O  Dogherty  rose,  at  the  head  of  his  clansmen 
to  resist  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  Ulster,  an  EngHsh  bullet 
struck  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  and  otthe  early 
»ge  of  three-ond-twenty.  The  powerful  career  of  "  Silken 
Thomas,"  (Lord  Filz-Gerald)  was  likewise  brought  to  a  close 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Intense  anxiety  for  the  cause 
strack  Talbot  Duke  of  Tyr  Connell  dead  at  the  seige  of  Lim- 
erick in  1691.  That  formidable  opponent  of  English  rules. 
Sir  Phelini  O'Neil,  was  but  thirty-six  when  he  perished.  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  Malacliy,  O'More,  Sarsfield,  and  though  he 
Were  but  a  Celt  in  heart — St.  Ruth — all  expired  at  the  moment 
»hen  Ireland's  need  was  the  sorest.  It  was  also  thus  with  Owen 
R'jeOWeill.who  fell  dead  in  Cloughouler  Caitle,  by  the  focmao's 

toison;  but  leaving  a  name  behind  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
eartsof  the  Irish  people.  Long  have  tliey  sang  that  mournful 
keenim  "Kindy  Owen  Rua"  which  bursts  in  its  eighth  verse 
into  the  truly  eloquent  lines, 

tpjlc  Ifcui;  !   jup  C6Af5A6  A1)  CAfbl*  CI1UA|8, 

cuiitjreAb  aij  5*11  j  rseitJ.  V*  K*olcu|t)  r«i*»)'^*  ^  OJwAirJ 
a"  n)-beA]ti)A  AobA03A]l,"5o  f  fiA0i)KA6  a\)  sleo,  jAybuAjf, 

A  r  *  CpeAC  IJA  f)5A0&Al  A1)  c'6U5  f]!)  6o5Aitj  RuAjb  I 
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And  which  Erionnach  thus  translates  : 

My  burn'mp,  bitter  dolors  that  our  hero  joung  has  died. 
The  SaxoD  hordes  he  sbatter'd  all,  subdued  their  champions'  pride- 
In  "  bama  bael"*  did  he  e'er  fail  to  lay  the  spoiler  low  ? 
Our  couutrj's  doom,  dear  Erin's  tomb,  was  the  death  of  Owen  Ru! 

Temple  Emmet,  the  boy  orator.  Lord  Maguire,  Lord  Edvwd 
Fitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Robert  Emmet  would  hare  digm- 
fied  and  ornamented  the  land  of  their  birth  had  they  lifcd. 
Molyneux,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Dermody,  Lucas,  Furlong,  Stan- 
nard  Barrett,  Charles  Wolfe,  Maturin,Clarcnee  Mangan,  Bishop 
Doyle,  Edward  Walsh,  Thomas  Kenned v,  William  Maginn, 
LalorSheil.Th  omas  Davis,Thomas  Mc'Nevin,W. Elliott  HadsoB, 
John  Banim,  Bishop  Magiun,  Father  Mathew,  Maurice  O'Coih 
nell,  Maurice  Leync,  John  Hogan,  John  O'Connrll, — hare  ill 
mouldered  into  the  clay  of  the  land  they  loved  well  ere  they 
had  achieved  one  fourth  of  the  work  which  their  energy,  K»! 
and  power  could  have  so  easily  mastered.  With  such  exampla 
before  him  of  the  premature  extinguishment  of  genius  and  wortbi 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Gerald  Griflin  who  died  at  36,  should  bsre 
penned  in  his  youth,  these  touching  linea. 

In  the  time  of  idj  boyhood,  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  tnv  daj — 

Not  quietlj  into  the  silent  grave  stealing 
But  torn,  like  the  blasted  oak,  sudden  awaj> 

That  even  in  the  hour  wlien  enjoyment  was  keenest. 
My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly  hissing  in  gloom  : 

That  even  whe  n  Uiine  honors  wtrc  freishest  aud  greenest, 
A  blight  lihuuld  rush  over  and  scatter  ihcir  bloom. 

Good  and  gifted  men  come,  "  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  (*r  be- 
tween ;"  ancIGod  knows  Ilibcrnia  cannotaSbrdtolosetbem.  Yet 
poor  Ireland  seems  somehow  especially  fated  to  see  her  beetiod 
noblest  suns  witherin  their  vigor,and  maturity.  And  now  tiia 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him,  RobertCane.of  Kilkenny.hasbew 
struck  down  iu  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  in  the  zenith  of  bu 
intellectual  powers,  his  professional  fame,  and  his  domestic 
joy — in  the  midst  of  his  generous  labours  and  researches,  bii 
national  hopes  and  projects,  and  his  Samaritan  career  of  wide 
dispensing  charily  I  "  Hope  is  over,"  wrote  Mr.  Kenealy  on  Au- 
gust 13,  "the  whole  city  of  Kilkenny  resounds  with  grief,andtbe 
prayers  and  sobs  of  tho  people  might  reach  to  his  very  bedside.' 
"For  some  timopast,"observe3Mr.A^M.SulliTAn"he  wascoo- 
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idoui  of  the  existeuce  of  the  disease  which,  verifying  his  owu 
nercr-fiiling  professional  prescience,  has  proved  fatal  at  the  last. 
Aboat  three  vceks  ago  it  made  its  Brst  strong  assault,  which, 
liowcver,  was  repulsed,  as  even  he,  himself,  for  a  moment 
imagined  successful.  For  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  take  his 
aecuitomed  place,  surrounded  by  the  loved  and  loving  ones  of 
bis  household,  at  the  head  of  the  hoFpitable  board,  where  oft 
he  won  the  heart  of  friend  and  guest — where  even  then  one 
friend  and  guest — the  last  thus  honored — shared  the  happiness 
tiwt  shone  around — the  friend  who  now,  with  aching  heart  and 
bljnding  tears,  sits  down  to  trace  these  lines !"  On  Friday 
Aujtist  18,  he  sank  hopelessly.  Dr.  Corrigan  was  promptly  in 
ittendancc  on  his  suffering  friend  ;  but  the  deadly  disease  could 
not  be  arrested.  On  Sunday  ho  made  an  artificial  rally,  and 
ill  was  exultation  in  Kilkenny  j  but  on  Monday  the  cold  sweat 
of  death  obliterated  every  hope,  and  Robert  Cane,  a  few  hours 
later,  was  no  more.  During  this  terrible  interval  of  suspense, 
the  Kilkenny  Journal  said  : — 

"  With  bursting  hcrirt  we  sit  down  to  write  that  the  last  hope 
is  gone,  and  the  days  of  a  good  man  are  numbered.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Cane  may  be  expected  any  hour.  The  universal  public 
liave  hoped  against  hope,  but  all  in  vain." 

The  Nation,  in  recording  his  death,  feelingly  observed  : — 

"  The  first  grass  has  scarcely  rooted  on  the  grave  where  but 
a  few  short  months  ago  we  mourned  a  glorious  genius  lost  to 
Ireland  and  the  world,  when  stunned  and  heart-stricken,  in  drear 
bewilderment  and  grief  of  soul,  wc  staud  beside  the  bier  where, 
reft  from  us  in  the  hour  when  our  need  was  the  sorest,  lies  the 
trailed  and  the  gifted — the  hope  and  tlic  pride  of  a  gallant 
cause.    Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  is  no  more ! 

"The  last  hope  on  earth  is  over :  the  last  rite  has  been  read ; 
tiie  requiem  has  been  sung ;  yet  still  the  heart  rejects  this  sud< 
den  reality  of  disaster;  we  listen  for  one  magic  tone  of  that 
ileep,  sonorous  voice;  we  strain  the  eye  for  one  sight  of  the 
kingliest  form  that  ever  trod  the  isle,  liut,  oh!  the  chill,  the 
grief,  of  waking  truth.  That  voice  is  hushed  for  ever  ;  that  noble 
furm  is  cold  as  cluy.  The  proud,  high  dignity  which  throned 
ai>on  that  brow,  threw  a  radiance  o'er  each  feature ;  the  flashing 
glance,  the  giaut  energy,  the  glorious  intellect,  the  noble 
heart — all,  all  is  lost  to  us.  Heaven,  mysterious  and  inscrutable, 
lias  taken  to  itself  a  soul  so  pure,  and  left  us  to  weep  another 
chief  struck  down  oq  the  threshold  of  a  graud  career." 
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The  conservative  papers,  consigning  political  feodi  to  tin 
^'rave  with  him,  have  also,  with  few  exceptions,  paased  a  gai»> 
roas  eulogium  upon  his  manly  character,  and  high  mrntal 
attainments ;  and  all  shades  of  the  now  unhappily  dirided 
liberal  party  have  likewise,  through  their  organs,  co-operated 
to  do  full  honour  to  his  name  and  memory.  The  »)ecial  cones- 
}>ondent  of  the/'w»«n»'*/oiir«a/ writes,  "You  and  Imaytruljiay 
ull  Irishmen  will  regret  to  learn,  that  the  patriotic,  high-minded, 
and  learned  Doctor  Cane,  of  this  city,  breathed  his  Ust  about 
five  o'clock  this  moruing.  He  has  left,  I  grieve  to  state,  a 
family  but  indefinitely  provided  for.  —  The  principal  tradffs 
and  shopkeepers  of  all  denominations  suspended  buisness  en- 
tirely during  the  day,  as  a  token  of  their  sorrow  and  the  respect 
thay  held  him  in.  lie  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  bj 
l(ev.  Mr.  AValsh  and  also  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Ireland 
has  lost  a  true-hearted  and  patriotic  son,  society  a  social  and 
polished  ornament,  and  medical  science  a  devoted  fellover." 

The  Telegraph  calls  him  a  good  and  a  great  man;  and  the 
Dundalk  Democrat  declares  that  "  amongst  those  ve  have  kist 
since  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  thousand  years  breathed  bis 
last  sigh  in  Genoa,  none  promised  to  produce,  from  the  eSeoto 
of  his  toil,  more  substantial  good  for  Ireland  than  the  lamented 
Dr.  Cane. 

"  Alas  for  Ireland  !"  it  adds,  "  one  by  one  her  great  men  we 
borne  to  exile  or  consigned  tu  the  narrow  house  of  death.  One 
by  one  they  vanish  from  amongst  us,  just  as  we  expect  tk 
force  of  their  labours  or  the  influence  of  their  exaoapleto 
work  a  change  in  our  destiny." 

The  Tipperary  Free  Frest  says : — 

"  With  ihe  atature  and  bearing  of  an  Irish  Chieftain  of  old— 
with  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  statesman — with  the  grace- 
ful eloquence  of  the  Tribune — with  the  ready  pen  of  the  lUff- 
ateur,  be  combined  a  kindness  of  disposition  and  a  gcntleniB 
of  manner  that  insensibly  attached  to  him  those  witii  vhoa 
he  came  in  contact.  In  his  native  city  he  was  first  in  even 
movement  calculated  to  add  to  its  honor  — as  ready  to  adrance 
a  good  cause  as  to  liurl  back  one  that  would  not  bear  the  tat 
of  rectitude,  and  in  Kilkenny — aye,  throughout  Ireland— 
demise  nil!  long  be  felt  as  a  national  calamity." 

The  Tipperartf  Advocate  says  : — "  A  pure  and  guilder  spin' 
has  been  released  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Robert  Cane 
is  no  more.  It  is  a  sad,  strange  ordination  of  Divine  Pron- 
denee  that  those  most  worthy  of  love  and  confidence  ore  sure  to 
be  claimed  by  the  Angel  of  beath,  wheu  wc  are  but  just  learo- 
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ing  to  (reasuro  Ihcir  virtues  and  tbcir  talents.  With  a  mourn- 
fal  pleasarc  wc  strew  this  frail  garland  ^^\>on  the  green  grave  of 
one  in  whom  we  centered  many  a  hope." 

it  ma?  be  said  that  in  commencing  with  the  melancholy  death 
of  Dr.  Cane,  and  in  indicating  the  various  sources  from  whence 
the  wail  for  his  premature  removal  proceeded,  we  arc  yoking 
the  car  before  the  horse.  We  desire,  however,  that  every 
reader  should  fully  know  from  the  beginning,  who  it  is  whoso 
memoir  follows.  We  never  gaze  with  interest  upon  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  unless  we  know  who  he  is,  and  nil  about  him  ; 
and  now  that  the  reader  has  learned  the  worth  of  Robert  Cane, 
he  vill  doubtless  eagerly  examine  the  picture  of  his  life. 

The  family  of  Cnne  or  Canne  appears  to  have  originally  been 
one  of  those  Norman  septs  who,  emigrating  to  Ireland  many 
centuries  ago  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 
Those  of  the  name  who  remained  in  England  zealously  embra- 
ceJ  Anglicanism,  and  an  account  of  John  Canne  the  Puritan 
mi?  be  found  in  any  biographical  dictionary.  The  name  be- 
came, in  course  of  time,  modernised  to  Cane,  Kane,  and  Keane. 
Tbat  branch  of  the  Sept  (long  settled  in  Waterford)  who  use 
the  latter  orthography,  have  been  ennobled  in  two  quarters  by  a 
Peerage  and  a  Baronetage ;  while  in  Cork  it  is  worthily  repre- 
sented by  the  present  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cluync  the  Bight  Rcr. 
Dr.  Keane.  In  Lodge's  Peerage  (revised  by  Arcbdall,  vol.  vii,  p. 
IM.)  we  find  mention  made  of  Hugh  Cane,  an  able  and  honest 
representative  in  the  Iri:^h  Parliament  during  the  carher  portion 
of  the  last  century.  I'rom  this  individual,  Robert  Cane  of 
Kilkenny  was,  we  behove,  collaterally  descended. 

In  1807  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  in  Kilkenny. 
Hia  mother's  name  had  been  Scott,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
long  settled,  and  very  well  known  in  that  city.  From  the  day 
of  Robert  (Jane's  birth  until  several  years  subsequently  it  was 
his  lot  to  feel  the  pinching  grip  of  penury,  liis  mother  had 
set  her  heart  upon  making  him  a  medical  practitioner ;  and 
her  scanty  rcsoarces  were  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  endeavour- 
ing to  give  Robert  the  opportunities  necessary  for  studying  and 
attaining  the  object  of  their  united  ambition.  In  iHib  he  was 
placed  as  an  assistant  in  the  Pharmaceutical  establishment  of 
Mr  Prioj  of  Kilkenny,  uncle  to  John  Augustus  Prim  Esq., 
now  Editor  of  the  Kilkenny  Moderator,  and  Co- Hon.  Secre- 
•ai?  to  the  South-East  of  Ireland  Archaclogical  Society. 
Here  he  continued  to  handle  the  pestle  and  mortar  for  some 
years,  when  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  assiduously  attended 
68 
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n  course  of  lectures  and  anatomical  studies,  in  Cecilia-street  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  terrible  visitation  of  Asiatic 
(yliolera  now  for  tlic  first  time  scourged  and  ravaged  Dablb. 
Several  Physicians  shrunk  from  attending  {icrsons  suffering 
from  this  novel  and  mysterious  plague,  but  young  Cane  courted 
dancer,  and  went  the  round  of  all  the  Cholera  Hospitals  aoca- 
mulatiiig  valuable  experience  as  he  went.  Having  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  dnanlless  bearing,  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  decimating  disease,  Cane  proceeded  back  to  Kil- 
kenny in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1S32  almost  simultaoeoosly 
with  the  advance  of  the  Cholera  southward.  Immediately  on 
arrival  he  was  appointed  over  the  Cholera  Hospital  of  his  native 
city,  where  for  night  and  day  he  continued  to  devote  the  most 
untiring  exertions  to  the  sick  and  dying.  From  this  date  young 
Cane  rose  like  a  rocket. 

Even  thus  early  in  life  Cane  evinced  a  ]>olitical  tendency  by 
presiding  as  chairman  nt  a  democratic  meeting  of  M^ical 
Students,  and  alumni  of  Trinity  College.  Their  resolution*, 
which  were  rather  loud,  appeared  in  the  journals  of  tJie  diy 
with  the  signature  of  Robert  Oanc.and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  the  Queen's  College. 
Cork,  got  the  credit  with  some,  and  the  discredit  with  otlicrs,of 
having  occupied  the  responsible  post  of  chairman  at  the  deao- 
cratic  meeting  in  Kildare-street. 

Although  John  Banim  and  Robert  Cane  were  boys  together 
in  the  same  town,  (Cane  of  coarse  his  junior)  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  intercourse  until  a  period  long  saki^ 
(juent.    On  Banim's  return  to  Kilkenny  in  1835,  prematurely 
crushed  and  prostrate  from  the  effects  of  an  overtasked  bnin. 
during  his  rapid  literary  career  in  London,  and  smitten  by  po- 
verty from  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  every  mental  effort, 
Robert  Cane  organised  a  brilliant  reception  in  honor  of  Ireland's 
great  Novelist,    lie  wrote  the  following  very  complimeDtary 
address,  and  having  engrossed  it  on  satin,  presented  it  to 
Banim  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny.    Bat  Bobert 
Cane  did  not  confine  himself  to  paying  empty  glittering  oo<n- 
pliments.    He  served  the  poverty-stricken  and  broken  down 
author  substantially  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  cullecuoa 
of  a  local  subscription,  which  nearly  reached,  in  a  slwrt  tunei 
one  hundred  sovereigns.    These  substantial  stimulants  to  tlx 
poor  author'^  spirits,  and  condition,  having  been  placed  in  t 
massive  silver  snuff-box,  containing  a  suitable  inscription,  the 
offering  was  presented  to  Banim,  with  Doctor  Caue's  well  limeJf 
aiid  delicate  address. 
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"TOJOUN  UANIU,  hBQ., 
AUTUOK  OV   '  TliS  o'UAllA  TALlis/  &C. 

Sit — Influenced  by  personal  regard,  and  by  that  esteem 
which  yoar  talents  have  won,  even  io  far  distant  lands,  your 
felloir-citizens  hail,  with  sincere  pleasure,  your  arrival  amongst 
thero,  (hough  that  pleasure  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  that 
your  health  is  nut  such  as  the  desires  of  your  countrymen 
would  have  it;  but  they  trust  that  native  scenes  and  air  shall 
t«Dd  to  your  restoration,  and  that,  ere  long,  a  fostering  legis- 
litare  sliall  extend  to  you  that  liberal  aid  whicii  a  good  and 
wise  government  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  distinguished 
literary  worth. 

Tour  fellow  citizens  have  resolved  to  offer  to  you  some 
testimony  of  that  respect  which  native  and  welUdirected  talents 
erer  merit — respect  due  firom  every  Irishman  who  recollects 
that  your  writings  have  pourtrayed  his  country  in  the  colours 
of  truth — delineated,  without  concealment  or  exaggeration,  its 
national  character — sketched  its  peasantry  as  they  really  are, 
placing  their  virtues  in  relief,  and  tracing  their  , misfortunes, 
Md  their  crimes  to  the  true  sources  whence  both  spring — 
shoving  this  country  to  the  sister  kingdom  as  it  really  is  and 
begetting  there  commiseration  for  its  sufferings,  and  ^tccm 
fur  those  social  virtues  and  ennobling  qualities,  which  centuries 
of  wrong  and  bondage  have  shrouded,  but  not  entombed. 

A*  citizens  of  Kilkenny  your  claims  come  still  more  forcibly 
npon  their  esteem.  Your  pen  has  preserved  many  of  the 
beautiful  localities  in  and  around  this  city — given  new  charms 
to  most  of  its  popular  legends,  and  delineated,  with  truth  and 
accuracy,  many  of  its  original  characters,  blending  (he  charms 
of  truth  vitlt  the  creations  of  a  powerful  fancy,  and  directing 
all  to  the  noble  purpose  of  elevating  the  national  character, 
ind  vindicating  a  too  long>ncglected  and  oppressed  land. 

The  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will  accept 
of  the  token  of  your  countrymen's  regard,  which  accompanies 
this  address,  and  they  venture  to  express  their  ardent  wish 
that  you  may  lire  to  use  it  in  an  advanced  and  honourable  old 
■se,  with  bodily  powers  then  as  vigorous  as  is  that  intellect 
which  has  won  you  the  proud  distinction  of  fame,  conferred 
to  honour  on  Kilkenny,  and  au  important  benefit  upon  Ireland. 
Signed,  for  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
C.  James,  Chairman, 
E.  Canb,  h.  k.  c.  s.  ,  Secretary." 
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It  is  painful  to  coittem|>latr  tlie  prostrate,  and  liclplcss  ion. 
dilioii  of  poor  Banim,  bodily,  at  this  period.  Doctor  Cant, 
writing  in  The  Call,  on  August  Ist  1857,  observes:— 

"  As  I  was  sitting  in  the  Kilkenny  citizens*  club  room,  1  wu  diitarb- 
ed  l>y  a  t>u*tlin^  morement ;  a  heavy  step  vac  audible  advancing  ap  tii« 
stairs  ;  it  was  John  Banim's  servant  wan  carryinjr  him  from  hii  nr- 
riage  and  bearing  him  up  to  the  green  haize-covcrcl  sofa  allotted  lo 
him  in  the  l<e8t  rorner  of  the  room.    Members  pulled  their  chiirt 
aside,  the  fire  was  raked  up  into  a  better  blaze,  and  men  preweil 
officiously  to  hill  him  welcome.    Ilo  was  in  the  servant's  arou,  hsV 
reclining,  half  sitting  up,  his  arms  rouud  the  man's  neck  so  that  kit 
fingers  were  lockeil  upon  his  »houldi-rs,  bis  legs  hung  down  help!*»lj; 
and  hi»  emaciated  frame  t<dd  the  sad  story  of  paraly  tic  wastint;;  bi> 
long  and  thin  visage  was  made  sadtier  still  by  the  deep  scarinjr  oi 
small  pock  and  by  well  defined  traces  of  anxious  and  painful  thcuffht*, 
but  his  eyes  were  most  expressive,  pale  blue  or  gray,  but  large,  pro- 
minent, broadly  open,  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  tbev  were  full  of 
me-iiiing  .inJ  spuke  to  \ou  before  his  lips  moved,    "f  here  *»s  so 
energy  of  ninniier,  a  fiery  gesticulation  about  him  when  be  wamwi 
with  his  subject  or  became  excited  in  narrating  some  anecdote  or  re- 
citing some  piece  of  his  own  poetry,  which  he  did  in  a  most  in- 
passioned  manner,  and  so  as  to  impress  himself  with  gre^t  p««or  upon 
Lis  auditory.     His  toict^  was  deep  ami  solemn,  and  his  etuplo-^'i 
peculiurlv  iiiipre.tsive.    Upon  this  occasion  I  heard  him  recite  will 
deep  palhiis  "  So^arth  Aroon,"  and  in  a  moment  after  heard  bin 
thunder  out  these  lines  written  in  reply  to  Wellington's  threat,  of  re- 
conquering Ireland,  "  The  Brigand,  M  him  come,  let  him  come,"  whicii 
he  delivered  with  great  power  and  with  an  impressive  fervour  that 
shook  his  attenuated  frame  like  so  many  electric  shocks.    At  its  cm- 
elusion,  when  the  plaudits  of  a  crowded  room  answered  him,  his  psJt 
face  became  ficnr  red  and  his  even  actually  sparkled. 

It  wan  upon  tiiat  occasion  t^at  he  narrated  two  anecdotes  of  lu* 
sojourn  in  France,  which  he  visited  just  aAcr  the  Revolution  of 

General  L.ifayette,  then  an  old  man,  had  waited  upon  liim— tlif 
hero  wlio  had  figured  in  three  revolutions.    Banim  complimented  bin 
on  that  national  guard  in  which  he  took  such  pride,  and  spoke  of  it  ii 
a  grand  new  thought  or  suggestion  to  do  away  with  standing  anaic* 
and  make  every  citisen  a  sddior.    "  Sir,"  said  Lafayette,  "  joua5»B 
Irishman,  may  well  refer  to  it  with  pride.    We  had  the  idea  fromyoo; 
the  first  n.ntional  guard  the  world  ever  saw  w  as  the  Irish  Votunleers.* 
"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Banim  when  relating  the  anecdote  to  his  fellow 
townsmen,  "  it  was  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  m«  as  aa 
Irishman."    I  hen  he  told  amongst  other  anecdote*  of  the  tttree  daT>' 
revolution,  how  an  old  Parisian  friend  of  his  had  suspended  in  bii 
parlour  the  niu^ket  he  carried  on  that  occaiion,  andmitli  it  awlitarr 
cartri<lge  nniaining  of  the  powder  he  bad  used  at  the  t>arricade».  **1 
asked  him,"  s.-vid  Hanim,  "  to  give  me  of  that  powder,  thirty-tw* 
grains."    "  Thirty-two  grains,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  for  what  ?" 
"  To  BOW  one  grain  in  every  county  in  Ireland,"  replied  Bsaini. 
•*  My  God  1  I  would,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  if  I  thought  the?  would 
grow  1" 
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Robert  Cnnc  liad  previousljr  been  only  a  member  of  tiie  Uojal 
College  of  Surgeons;  he  now  took  oul  liistilcgrcc  a:^  a  prnctisiiig 
pliTsician  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  The  Miirqiiis  of  Or- 
tnonde  had  from  the  tirst,  a  liigli  opinion  of  his  skill,  and  Cane 
became  from  the  year  183G  his  Lordship's  family  physician.  Kven 
ol  the  animal  man  Cane  was,  atthis  time,  a  splendid  specimen.  Tiie 
fair  girls  of  Kilkenny  were  ^'  to  a  maa"  dying  in  love  with  liim. 
He  slighted  them  all  however  in  favour  of  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  n  deceased  military  officer  who,  accompuied  by  her 
mother,  had  come,  from  a  remote  county,  to  reside  temporarily, 
in  Kilkenny.  The  young  lady  was  a  Protestant ;  but  in  those 
days  the  ecclesiastical  objection  to  mixed  marriages  was  not  so 
strongly  enforced  in  Ireland  as  at  present ;  and  the  obstacles  to 
thHr  union  were  soon  surmounted.  An  issueof  eight  children  has 
bi-eii  the  roult  of  this  felicitous  alliance.  'I'he  eldest  son, 
lUibcrt,  passed  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  great 
eclat,  and  triumphantly  underwent,  within  the  Inst  fej*-  months, 
the  proverbially  searching,  and  severe  examination  to  which 
candidates  for  adinis«ioD  to  the  Iloyal  Artillery  are  s>ubjccted  at 
Woolwich.    He  is  now  with  his  Ilegiment  in  China. 

Meanwhile  Cane  rose  with  electrical  rapidity.  His  fellow 
citizens  idolized  him  for  his  worth,  urbanity,  and  Samaritan  kind- 
ness to  the  poor.  They  resfwcted  him  for  his  great  talent,  liis 
erudition,  bis  uncompromising  political  integrity,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  ils  litcrnlure,  and  destiny.  In 
every  national  movemeul  he  was  a  loading,  and  a  valorous  actor. 
Of  every  local  effort  to  check  injustice  he  was  the  animating,  and 
the  guiding  spirit.  To  the  claims  of  the  oppre.^.sed,  the  houseless 
tbe  orphan,  or  the  struggling  artist  wiio  liad  never  known  the 
slimulas  of  a  patron's  smile,lhe  purse  of  Robert  Cane  was  always 
open.  In  furtherance  of  every  generous,  ]>a(riotic,  Celtic,  or 
archKological  object  his  pen  sped  with  untiring  zeal  and  power. 

A  highly  cultivated  intellect,  says  the  Tippcrarj  Free  Preits, 
had  enaolcd  him  to  overpass  the  narrow  barrier  that  too  ofli.  ii 
circomscribes  the  career  of  the  professional  man,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  country  taught  him  that  a  patriotism  sincerely  main- 
t*intd  seldom  failed  to  win  respect  even  from  those  most 
AbtAgunistic  to  its  dictates.  So  it  was  with  him.  Dr  Cane  was 
eminently  an  Irish  nationalist — yet  amongst  the  most  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  Kilkenny  was  he  found,  no  less  the  pliysicinn 
tban  the  friend,  cateemcd  as  well  for  his  ability  in  the  one  ca- 
PKily  u  for  his  courtesy  in  the  other. 
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Of  O'Coimell  and  his  sagncions  line  of  policy  Doctor  Canewu 
long  a  supporter.  In  IH40  a  grand  Banquet  in  honour  of  the 
Liberator  and  Ropenl  was  organised  in  Kilkenny,  mtinly 
through  Dr.  Cnne'a  exertions,  lie  acted  as  steward  on  the  oc- 
casion and  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  s|)eech  to 
redolent  of  nationality,  good  sense,  and  honesty  that  Kilkennv 
to  this  day  remembers  it  with  delight. 

It  is  a  fact  tolerably  significant  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Cane's  magisterial  services  were  generally  held,  that  vfaibt 
numbers  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  gentlemen  from  lx«d 
Ffrcnch  to  Smith  O'Brien  were  visited  with  a  tvpertedeai  fcr 
cooperating  with  O'C-onnell  in  the  Repeal  straggle,  Robert  Cane 
was  suffered  to  continue  his  judicial  labours,  lie  oflen  left 
Kilkenny  and  his  valuable  professional  practice  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  thunder  forth  his  vigorons  volume  of 
eloquence,  and  masculine  sense  on  the  platform  of  a  mouiter 
meeting,  or  at  the  National  council  board  on  Burgh  quay.  In 
1844  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  marked  their  high  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Cane's  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  highest  dignity  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give.  Dr.  Cane  was  elected  mayor  of  (he  "  faire  and  antieut 
cittie  of  Kilkenny;"  and  with  the  lofty  generosity  for  wliiclj  be 
has  always  been  distinguished,  he  applied  every  farthing  of  b« 
official  salary,  and  emoluments  to  purposes  of  local  public 
utility. 

"When  O'Connell,  writes  Mr.  Kcncaly,  was  released  from  pri- 
son in  lb4'l-,  and  when  the  corporations  of  Ireland  tend«ed 
(heir  congratulations  and  respectful  homage  to  the  illustrious 
Liberator,  Robert  Cane  was  chosen  as  (he  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  Kilkenny  ;  and  those  who  saw  his  noble,  gallant  fonn 
that  day,  robed  in  the  green  uniform  of  the  '82  (Jlub,  remember 
still  the  proud  and  princely  bearing,  the  giant  grace,  the  nisnly 
beauty,  and  sweet  .imile  of  tlie  representative  of  Kilkenny. 
But  that  kingly  form  is  now  cold  as  the  clod  of  the  valky — 
that  glowing  heart  whose  every  pulse  beat  for  Ireland,  is  »*ill 
for  ever." 

Mr.Carlan  of  the  Dundalk  Democrat  observea :  "  The  first  «nd 
the  only  time  wc  saw  him  was  at  the  great  Levee  in  the  Rotuotio, 
in  May,  1845,  when  Ireland  sent  its  trusted  representatives  to 
pay  llieir  homage  to  O'Connell  and  his  fellow-martyrs,  who 
had  suffered  incarcerations  at  the  hands  of  a  packed  jury  uA 
from  English  injustice.    He  appeared  there  as  Mayor  of  Kil- 
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krnnr,  decorale<l  in  iiia  robes ;  and  no  one  present  wore  a  more 
dignified  or  cummanding  appearance.  From  that  day  till  tlie 
week  before  liis  death  he  laboured  zealously  for  Ireland." 

From  the  earliest  day.s  of  Dr.  Cane's  matiliood  his  name  was 
cxinstantlj  and  eagerly  sought  to  dignify,  and  inspirit  loc;il 
.  movetnents ;  and  with  tliem,  when  honestly  based,  he  cordi;illy 
cooperated.  IJis  name  wielded  a  singular  intluence.and  strange 
liberties  were  sometimes  taken  witl»  it.  We  cull  the  follow- 
ing episode  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  llcpeal 
Anocialton  on  Monday,  September  21st,  18iO,  a  few  weeks 
subsequent  to  the  secession  from  its  ranks  of  Messrs.  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  Milcliel,  O'Gorman,  Doheny,  Lalor,  Dillon,  and 
ODonoghue. 

Mr.  John  O'ConncU  Aaid  that  Mr.  Ray  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  would  read  out  of  respect  to  the 
wriipr. 

"8  U'illiam-strect,  Kilkenny, 
Sept.  19.  1840. 

"Deab  Sir — Feeling  that  I  Cannot  .subscribe  to  the  proceedings 
DOW  Ouing  forward  in  Conciliation  Hall  for  Many  reasons,  of  which 
a  time  will  arrive  for  czuIanatiunH  (The  present  being  a  Period  when 
men  cannot  enter  it,  or  Trust  themselves  to  deliver  a  cool  opinion,) 
I  will  thank  you  to  have  my  name  Erased  from  its  books. 

"  I  bare  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

"  R.  Cank,  M.  D.  ffx-mayor,)  Kilkenny. 
"  T.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  Secretary  Repeal  Association." 

He  was  very  sorry  that  that  excellent  gentlem.in  called  on  the 
Association  to  cranio  his  name  from  their  bookii.  It  wa-i  unneccfsary 
for  him  to  praise  Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny,  llh  character  was  well- 
known,  for  his  groat  abilities,  varied  attitinments,  and  anient 
patriotism,  had  made  his  name  da«crvedty  popular  with  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Cane,  thoui^ht  proper  to  adopt  tho 
principles  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  now  wiiihed  his  naoie  to 
u«  erased  from  the  books  of  tho  Association.  They  were  sincerely 
sorry  to  lose  the  assise.mcc  and  co-operation  of  such  an  excellent 
nuu ;  but  the  cause  of  Ireland  must  bo  saved,  no  matter  what  tho 
sacrifice  ;  therefore  it  was  with  sincere  regret — at  the  same  time  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation— that  he  said  they  must  accept  Dr.  Cane's 
reiienation  hoping  that  better  times  would  come,  when  he  would  be 
enaflled  coolly  to  consider  this  mattt  r,  and  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  so  many  of  their  revered  prelates,  and  so  large  a  portion 
of  th«ir  re«pected  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  bad  come 
to— namely,  that  the  mural  force  principle,  if  it  were  not  the  only 
•iCe  one,  ought  to  be  adapted  for  its  beauty  and  holiness,  (Loud 
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cheers.)    He  therefore  moved  that  Dr.  Cane's  natne  be  erased  fron 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

Captain  Broderick  seconded  the  motion  with  much  regret. 

At  the  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall  on  the  Monday  followingrt 
appeared  that  the  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Dr.  Cane  was  s 
forgery!  John  O'Connell,  in  the  course  of  liis  speech  objerred. 

As  to  the  forgcrv,  I  must  say  this — I  am  acqaainted  with  Doctor 
Cane's  handwriiiiig^,  and  I  was  under  the  impreuion  when  I  read  the 
letter  that  it  was  genuine.  (Hear  hear.)  Since  then  he  has  written 
to  mo  on  the  subject,  and  on  comparing  the  two  documents  togetktr 
I  perceired  the  forgery  ;  but  without  the  special  comparison  it  moM 
bi!  almost  impouibie  to  detect  it.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Doctor 
Cane  complains  naturally  enough  that  I  cihoald  have  taken  a  letter 
couched  in  bad  English  to  be  a  production  of  his,  knowing,  as  1  do, 
his  high  intellectual  attainments.  Of  course  the  bad  English  of  the 
letter  did  confound  me  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  as  I  thought  I  could 
not  mistake  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  as  to  the  handwritiog, 
I  therefore  considered  that  the  letter  was  genuine.  It  is  not  genuine 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  us  since,  exposing  his  views  on  the  recent 
discussion  in  this  Hall — expressing  his  dissent  from  a  great  portioo 
of  our  proceedings,  and  calling  on  us  to  p^t  the  Young  Ireland  party 
back  again.  U'ith  all  due  respect  for  him,  I  cannot  consent  to  read 
his  letter  here.  We  can't  consent  to  re-open  in  this  Association  (I 
give  him  the  same  answer  that  I  have  given  to  others)  a  discussion 

lhat  has  been  closed  for  ever  a  discussion  on  which  the  Irish  people 

have  pronounced — the  discus-siun  of  whether  moral  force  or  physical 
force  is  the  best  means  to  achieve  the  independence  of  Ireland, 

Doctor  Cane's  letter  was  accordingly  not  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association.  Its  suppression  was  nn  unwise  proceeding; 
and  many  were  the  murmurs  of  di^apprnbation  which  this 
illadvised  act  drew  forth.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  to 
print  the  entire  correspondence  wliich  passed  between  Dr.  Cane 
und  Mr.  T.  M.  liay,  the  Secretary,  at  lliat  period. 

Loifal  National  Repeal  Auoeiation, 
Corn  Exchange  Rooms, 

Dublin,  22nd  September,  1846. 

Dear  6ia--I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tht 
19th,  requesting  to  have  your  name  erased  from  the  books  of  the 
Association,  and  to  state  that  your  request  has  been  complied  with. 

I  remain,  dear  iir. 

Your  faithful  servant, 
Robert  Cane.  Esq ,  M.D.,  T.  M.  R*r,  Seo. 

( Ex  .Vayor,) 
8,  William-street,  Kilkenny. 
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Kitketutif,  Tuesday  Sept.  '22iid  1846. 

D«*i  Sir — I  perceive  by  tho  Evening  Mail  of  last  night  that  Mr. 
J.  O'Coonell  had  alluded  in  the  Association  to  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  from  ino,  and  to  have  my  signature. 

That  li-ttcr  is  a  forgery,  as  I  did  not  write  any  such  to  the  member 
for  Kilkenny  or  to  tho  Association.  May  I  request  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  see  the  letter,  that  I  may  be'  enabled  to  trace  it.  If 
voa  can,  send  it  to  me  with  its  envelope  or  supemcription — I  may  b« 
»bl«  to  diicorer  the  writer. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  by  return  of  post,  as  I  mean  to  write  in 
time  for  Monday's  meeting,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  you. 

Pray  inform  me  has  the  committee,  or  tho  Association,  acted  upon 
ii  and  removed  my  name. 

Yours  trulv, 

To  T.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  kc.  Robebt  Caxb. 

Loyal  National  Repeal  Association, 
Cum  Exchange  Jiooiru,  Dublin, 
23rd  Sept.,  1846. 

Mt  Dkab  Sih— I  acknowledge,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  your 
fmr  of  vetterday,  acquainting  us  that  the  letter  read  at  the  Associa- 
tion on  Monday  last,  requiring  your  name  to  be  erased  from  the 
books,  is  a  forgery.  I  assure  you  we  received  with  very  deep  regret 
that  notification,  which  we  are  now  delighted  to  find  a  malicious  fa- 
brication. 

I  enclose  the  letter  as  you  desire,  in  the  hope  that  yon  may  be  able 
to  trace  the  author.    The  envelope  has  been  thrown  away. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Most  faithfully  your  sincere  serTent, 
Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Kilkenny.  T.  M.  Rat. 

Kilhemty,  September  26th,  1846. 

Mr  Dkab  Sib — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
Utters,  the  £rst  announcing  to  me  that  my  name  had  been  erased 
from  the  books  of  the  Association,  tlie  second  enclosing  roe  the  forged 
Utter,  upon  which,  as  if  genuine,  tho  Association  bad  acted  in  so 
erasing  ray  name, 

I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  both  communications ;  hut  cannot 
avoid  expressing  mv  surprise  that  the  Association,  where  some  of  my 
Irtters  might  have  been  found,  did  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry  or 
examinatioD,  consider  aa  mine,  and  act  upon  as  such,  a  note  whose 
illiterate  origin  might  have  been  traced  in  tho  facts  that  while  it 
octupies  but  ten  lines  of  note  paper,  it  yet  contuns  three  grammatical 
errors,  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  misplaced  capitals.  Indeed,  the 
Bote  is  such  a  one  as  no  professional  man  could  have  written  ;  and  it 
uoouolingto  find  that  the  individual  who  maliciously  signed  my 
nane,  and  dared  to  jest  with  the  solemn  business  of  that  Association, 
of  which  be  has  been  himself  a  member,  and  towards  which  body  his 
act  has  been  a  gross  outrage,  is  a  man  whose  education  cannot  bo  de- 
graded by  the  cow  ardice  of  his  concealment,  the  daring  of  his  forgery, 
or  the  meanness  of  his  lying. 

I  had  intended  to  have  been  present  at  the  Association  early  in 
October.    I  wished  to  press  upon  its  consideration  some  matters 
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which  I  coDsider  of  vital  con*equei>c«  to  the  caoM  of  natioiul  indt- 
pendence  ;  hut  the  occurrence  of  lut  Mondaj  makes  it  impmiiices 
me  to  hasten  mv  purpose,  and — as  I  am  searceljr  sure  of  mj  poattsn 
whether  on  or  off  the  books— to  do  it  by  letter. 

The  present  aspect  of  Repeal  is  such  as  to  fill  with  the  saddest  praa' 
«e»  the  hearts  of  many  of  its  warme&t  advocates.  The  Repeal  rsoki  fil- 
led with  dls&ensions_dis»eosions  arousing  bitter  passioos  betwevo 
pealer  and  RvpeaU-r — di^nsions  thinning  the  AMociatton,  redoLiag 
the  rent,  separating  the  leaders,  and  cowing  doubt,  distrait,  sad 
apathy  amongst  the  people— dissensions  which  threaten  to  levcr  ik* 
noblest  confederacy  that  ever  struggled  for  liberty. 

When  I  look  at  this  di5tracting  state  of  the  public  miad,  and  read 
the  speeches  of  gentlemen  in  various  localities,  who  speak  aa  if  then 
was  no  clashing  of  public  opinion — as  if  the  dissentients  were  but 
some  doien  of  young  barristers,  whose  seotiments  met  with  bo  !*• 
tponsive  sympathy  in  the  provinces— when  I  see  division  hushed  tf. 
sapprMMO,  or  so  varnished  over  as  to  be  nearly  hrdden,  I  ask  mysetf, 
csn  it  be  that  these  men  are  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  tbc 
country  ?  Are  they  so  blind  as  not  to  sec  ?  Can  they  belieT*  it  is  sn 
idle  murmur  tliat  will  die  away,  and  be  replaced  by  the  reatoratien 
of  public  confidence  ?  If  they  do,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  eicry 
hone>t  man  who  does  see  the  danger  to  warn  them  of  it. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  a  vast  number  of  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied will  not  openly  avow  their  dissatisfaction,  though  they  art 
acting  upon  it,  and  quietly  retiring  from  agitating  the  cause  of  the 
country.  Their  succession  will  not  be  known  until  the  next  ywsr'i 
muster-call,  when  their  itamet  and  money  will  both  be  misting. 
Those  men  whisper  their  dissatisfaction  and  their  doubts  to  oat 
another,  and  resolve  upon  retirement.  They  were  the  silent  snd 
steady  labourers  of  Repeal —over  ready  for  the  work  ;  but  neither 
-I peech •makers,  nor  lovers  of  wordy  contentions,  they  shrink  from  the 
collision  which  the  avowal  of  their  opinions  might  create.  Some  of 
them  are  deterred  by  high  influences— such  as  can  trammel  the  ex- 
pression, but  not  the  freedom  of  thought.  Amongst  the  (fentry  and 
the  professions  these  dis<)entients  constitute  a  large  and  an  importaai 
class.  They  embrace,  too,  a  large  proportion  of  the  buoe  and  sinew 
of  the  land — the  industrial  classes,  the  productive  tradat — who,  at  a 
mass,  warmly  deplore  the  divisions  which  have  taken  place  ia  Coo- 
ciliation  Uall.  They  are  a  noble  and  a  high-minded  race;  tbeir 
calling  places  them  beyond  the  corruptions  of  the  state  ;  their  suf- 
ferings have  made  them  Repealers ;  their  intelligence  and  growing 
education  have  made  thom  ot  immense  consequence  to  the  Iriib  Le* 
gue ;  and  the  struggle  for  liberty  cannot  do  without  (hero.  TWy 
were  the  marshalled  men  of  the  motuter  meetings — the  ob^t  upon 
which  the  people  looked  with  pride.  Tbev  paid  thoir  subscripuoot 
cheerfully — subscribed  for  their  scarfis,  their  bands,  and  their  haoaers 
from  meagre  meant,  and  surrendered  many  a  day's  work  to  follow 
the  idolised  chieftain  and  the  catue  of  their  hearts.  Tbet  had 
nothing  to  win  by  agitation  unlett  it  succeeded  ;  and  even  tfatt  b«ft 
better  pay  for  hard  toil.  Patronage  and  place  entered  not  into  ihnr 
ralculatioiiH  ;  and  the  sorrows i.nd  di>trust  which  has  now  seixe<l  «ip«»n 
them  are  the  better  growth  of  disappnintrd  hopes.  To  riJIy  them 
now,  as  then,  would  be  a  work  of  giant  labour. 
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ThcM  Uiingi)  m^j  Le  unpleuing  to  be  heard,  aiid  many  who  believe 
tb«ir  truth  niaj  timidlj  question  the  wisdom  of  avowing  our  weak- 
ness, forzetting  that  tlie  avowal  maj  remedy  the  ill.  Perch&nce  their 
Ter;  truth  may  he  questioned,  and  the  ttatflments  I  make  considered 
IS  a  needless  raTCD-croak.  If  to,  mj  answer  is — I  speak  the  truth, 
u  I  know  it ;  I  speak  it  fearlessly,  because  it  is  the  truth;  and  I 
speak  it  energetically,  as  I  would  arouse  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  avert 
tne  evil !  And  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  a  few  months  shall 
proTe  I  am  right,  when,  Cassandra  like,  my  prophecy  may  be  beh'eved 
with  its  fulfilment — "  If  a  re-union  of  parties  be  not  speedily  achieved 
and  confidence  restored  to  the  people,  the  present  agitation  for  Re- 
peal will  c«as«." 

This  is  a  bold  declaration,  only  to  be  smiled  at,  if  it  bo  false  and 
eronndJeas  ;  but  if  it  l>«  true,  it  calls  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
irishmen  everywhere,  who,  if  they  neglect  their  duty  of  truth  to  the 
country,  to  the  Association,  and  to  the  Liberator,  may  live  to  lament 
that  their  political  characters  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  noble 
temple  whose  pillars  they  had  torn  away. 

Men  should  ponder  well  over  a  re»ponsihility  like  this;  and  the 
responsibility  is  great  indeed  upon  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  would 
veil  from  O'Connell  the  disuuiun  which  is  spreading  through  the 
ranks  of  the  followers  who  love  him. 

A  feature  most  melancholy  in  this  lamentable  division  is,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  upon  any  necessarv  movement  — 
it  has  not  sprung  up,  as  required  oy  the  aspect  of  the  times  or  the 
temper  of  the  people,  but  brought  out  at  a  period  of  perfect  quietude 
»»  the  assertion  of  a  speculative  doctrine,  to  which  every  Ilepealcr  in 
the  land  was  ready  to  sulMcribe,  in  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
bikhop  ami  clergy  of  Derry.  Their  resolutions,  thank  Qod,  have 
been  rrrognised  and  entered  at  the  Association;  and  in  them  can  be 
found  the  materials  for  a  re-union  of  honest  men  !  They  pledge  them- 
•elves  to  a  purely  moral  force  agitation  for  Repeal,  but  thev  do  not 
tie  up  men's  ojiinions  as  to  all  contingencies,  all  times,  and  all  people. 

In  the  support,  too,  of  these  new  rules,  the  committee  of  the  As- 
wetation  have  alarmed  tlio  public  by  an  assertion  of  the  power  of  re- 
moving members  at  its  pleasure,  without  consulting  the  body  at  large, 
and  of  iuppreKsing  the  correspondence  of  those  men,  who,  differing 
from  the  rules,  had  written  their  dissent,  thus  keeping  the  opinions  of 
»uch  dissentients  from  the  eyes  of  their  follow  members.  And  this 
apparent  annihilation  of  all  opposing  argument  has  b«en  further 
carried  oat  by  the  omission  of  such  correspondence  in  all  those  paper* 
circalated  by  the  committee ;  while  the  paper  which  doe.t  publish 
them  has  been  sedulously  excluded  from  the  national  reading  rooms. 
This  mav  have  been  considered  wise;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  true 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion,  and  utterly  subversive  of  what 
*^ld  b«  the  characteristics  of  a  democratic  confederacy  like  the  Re- 
peal Association.  The  complainings  upon  this  subject  are  loud  and 
onirerial:  with  these  are  linked  the  language  of  impa.*»ioned  sorrow 
'or  whst  is  considered  ingratitude  to  O'Brien,  and  injustice  to  Th* 
NsTioH— a  man  and  a  paper  whose  truth  and  services  the  people 
•armly  appreciate. 
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I  tell  theie  things  u  ther  are  —I  do  not  eikggeratc  tb«m — end  I 
tell  thetn,  b««au>v  I  fear  that  many,  wboM  ixxtj  it  would  betottU 
them  to  the  Liberator  and  to  the  Association,  arc  timidlj,  if  ootpar- 
poselj  silent.  I  tell  them  to  awake  the  Aaiociation  to  a  fall  how  of 
Its  danger.  I  tell  them,  because  mj  heart  ia  still  pulsatiD?  for  In- 
land and  Repeal  ;  and  I  act  with  the  warm  hope  that  evea  1  mit  be 
instrumental  in  reconciling  the  jarring  elements  of  oor  partj.  If  I 
be  not  so  instrumental,  I  shall  jet  have  the  proud  consciouaDeu  tlut 

I  did  mv  duty." 

Having' made  this  statement,  I  call  upon  the  Association,  of  wbi<h 
I  have  been  an  early,  a  persiatent,  and  an  active  member,  to  dtnse 
the  means  whereby  the  confidence  of  the  public  shall  be  restored,  iml 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  re-animated.  And  the  means  I  woold 
suggest  are,  that  a  coromitteo  be  formed  under  the  guidance  of  tbe 
Liberator,  and  that  this  committer  shall  have  for  a  dutjr  the  eoMt- 
deration  of  all  those  sources  of  discontent  and  division,  and  tbe 
suggesting  of  the  means  whereby,  without  compromise  any«bcR, 
and  without  disgrace  or  dishonor,  or  legal  difficaltv,  the  baniUied 
shall  be  recalled,  the  seoeders  restored,  and  tmanimity  perfectly  re- 
established amongst  the  band  of  popular  leaders  who  have  hitherto 
stood  around  the  chieftain  O'Connell. 

This  committee  will  have  an  onerous  duty;  but  if  they  love  Irelaad 
it  will  be  performed  cheerfully,  earnestly,  and  snccessfolly  '  so<i 
tlieir  names  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  their  coantrymen  m 
true  lovers  of  peace,  and  benefactors  of  their  kind. 

Were  I  present,  and  at  liberty  so  to  do,  1  would  move  such  • 
resolution  ;  a<  I  am  not,  is  there  one  man  desirous  of  his  coontrt't 
welfare  who  will  urge  it  forward  ?  If  there  be,  may  Ood  blvss  and 
speed  his  efforts,  shall  be  tbe  concluding  words  of  one  who  in  bis 
prayers  has  never  forgotten  Ireland  ;  and  who  in  despite  of  all  tbai 
has  occurred  to  damp  enthusiasm  and  chill  the  fervour  of  hope,  ye: 
trusts  on — relying  upon  Heaven,  and  the  ultimate  predominance  «f 
right,  that  Ireland  and  Repeal  shall  triumph. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

RoBiRT  Cam. 

T.  M.  Bay,  Esq.,&c.,  &c. 

John  O'Connell,  although  possessing  mauj  of  the  esseotial 
qualities  of  a  Tribune  was  deticieut  in  political  foresight.  On 
September  29,  1846.  we  find  bim  dcclaring^that  tbe  receat 
discussions  and  divisions  between  Old  and  Young  Ireland  had 
closed  for  ever,  and  that  Dr.  Cane's  loiter  would.  if  read,  temi 
to  re-open  them.  We  need  nut  rewind  the  rt»der  lio*  wid«4y 
John  O'Connell  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  liubert  (Jjik, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  evidenced  considerable  prophetic  pover  ia 
this  letter.  The  retirement  of  Smith  O'Brien  from  ibe  ranks 
of  the  Association  had  now  only  a  few  weeks  taken  place;  «ud 
Doctor  Cane  clearly  saw  the  disastrous  rt>uUs  with  «hicb  that 
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secession  was  fraught.  His  admiiable  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 
does  not  rc-open  the  discussion  on  Physical  Force ;  but  simplj 
deals  with  the  practicability,  and  just  necessity  of  a  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  well-timed  letter 
of  Robert  Cane  was  not  read,  and  its  advice  adopted  by  the 
Bepeal  Association :  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  John  O'Connell 
were  now  living,  he  would  be  the  first  to  avow,  with  his 
characteristic  manliness  and  frankness,  the  mistake  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  suppressing  it. 


aside,  unread,  by  the  Hcpcal  Association ;  and  albeit  that  his 
pulitical  views  were  much  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  than  of  John  O'Connell,  he  did  not  then  relinquish 
his  connection  with  that  body,  but  remained  linked  to  it  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  be  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reunion 
of  all  classes  of  Bt^'pealers  for  the  regeneration  of  their  cora> 
moD  country. 

The  Nation  of  October  3rd,  1846.  in  a  leading  article  said  : 
"There  arc  men  on  whom  verbal  praise  can  confer  no  destinc- 
tiori — their  character,  and  estimation  among  their  people  being 
written  not  in  words,  but  in  acts. — Dr.  Cane  is  such  a  man. 
Through  the  gifted  and  cultivated  South  we  know  no  man  of 


of  approval ;  but  when  substantial  testimonials  which  touch 
the  pocket — that  test  of  sincerity — are  lavishly  thrown  at  a 
man's  feet  there  must  be  some  sterling  worth  in  him.  The 
joornals  of  the  day  record  that  iti  September,1848,  a  committee 
«as  appointed  by  the  people  of  Kilkenny  to  conduct  the  getting 
up  of  a  suitable  Testimonial  and  address  to  Dr.  Cane.  Having 
dissembled  at  the  Tholsel  at  2  o'clock,  they  proceeded  from 
thence  to  his  residence  at  William-street.  That  political  or 
sectarian  differences  is  no  bar  to  the  cordial  union  of  Irishmen 
»hen  met  to  do  honor  to  a  man  of  worth  and  honesty,  was 
Wicitously  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Protestant 
n»yor  and  High  Sheriff  led  the  ran  of  the  deputation. 
Amongst  those  who  swelled  it  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  O'Flynn 
and  Mulligan,  Aldermen  Potter,  Banim,  Town  councillors 
Kelly,  Kinchela,  J.  Potter,  Burke,  Dr.Lalor,  Messrs.  Alkenhead, 
Cnllen,  Lubey,  Hart,  Gaffncy,  Flynn,  Menton,  Morrison, 
t^ey,  Dea,  aud  others.  "  The  Deputation,''  observes  a  journal 
of  the  day. 
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"  Wm  received  by  Dr.  Cane  with  the  cordial  graap  of  ir'iMHyiip 
and  genuine  Irish  hospitality,  and  baring  bc«n  osberrd  in,  theMs;of, 
on  behalf  of  the  comtnittt-e  and  of  his  feilow^itiseni  at  Urge,  pro- 
ceeded to  present  the  address  ; — 

"  Dbar  and  EsTErvsD  Snt — Be  aiatircd  there  is  more  of  fcrmw 
than  of  formality  in  our  visit  to  present  a  fellow  citizen,  distiognislwd 
for  private  wortii  and  public  integrity,  with  a  complimentary  addraMb 
a»  a  tuitahle  accompaniment  to  a  more  substantial  t«8timoiuil  of 
public  favor, 

"  Your  highest  title  not  only  to  our  r«spect,  but  to  that  of  yow 
fellow-cititens  at  large,  without  r«ffard  to  creed  or  to  dasa,  is  titti 
yoQ  are  the  architect  of  jour  own  mae  and  fortune.  Bj  tlte  sfplU 
cation  of  superior  talents  to  geaerous  purpose,  vou  have  «oq  (or 
yourself  the  estimation  of  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes,  whose 
patriotism,  like  your  own,  is  comprehensive,  and,  therefbrr,  repttdiatcs 
exact  concurrence  of  opinion,  political  or  religious,  as  the  test  of 
personal  friendship  or  of  personal  respect. 

"  Your  admirable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  ia 
vhieh  nnaflected  dignity  of  manner  and  high  judicial  qualities  *«ft 
happily  combined  ;  and  stern  impartiality  on  the  side  of  justice,  ud 
in  tJie  punishment  of  crime,  relived  by  generous  consideration  for  thi 
victim  of  misfortune,  have  well  and  worthily  established  your  title  to 
the  high  ofBoe  which  receiTed  honor  firom  your  administration  of  its 
duties. 

"  Your  marked  attention  to  the  improvements  of  the  city,  sad 
grnerous  tppropriatiun  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  yocr 
m.'iyoralty  to  purposes  of  public  usefulness,  we  regard  ai  an  eolar^ 
ment  of  that  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  goodneu  of  heart,  wktcb 
have  ever  characterised  jour  conduct  as  a  private  citizen. 

"  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  accompany  ing  gift  is  of  ttlight  consiiicf- 
ation  when  contrasted  with  the  circumstances  which  grace  its  be- 
stowmont.  It  is,  sir,  a  gift  redeemed  from  partisanship,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  gift  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinioa — 
of  men  who  can  elevate  themselves  above  the  atmosphere  of  prAjadi<M 
and  party,  in  admiration  of  those  noble  qualities  of  bead  and  heart, 
which  are  purified  from  the  base  alloy  of  an  interested  opinion  or 
excited  feeling. 

"  Receive,  then  sir,  this  gift,  or  rather  testimonial,  as  a  symbol  of 
that  friendship  which  exalts  itself  in  honoring  you. 

"  May  you  five  long  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  friendship  so  geoerai, 
and  so  pure  in  motive  ;  and  may  your  children's  children  be  stimulated 
tu  imitate  your  virtues  and  rival  your  fame,  by  regarding  th«  testi- 
monial now  presented  to  you  as  a  symbol  of  that  public  esteem  of 
which  any  man  might  justly  be  proud. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

"  JoaxPH  UacuTT,  Mayor." 

Doctor  Cane'a  reply  was  as  followa : — 

"Mn.  Mayor  ahd  OsiiTLsaKii— The  poverty  of  ths  English 
language  ia  proverbial ;  but  now  I  feel  it,  when  I  would  coDTejtoyaa 
how  I  appreciate,  how  I  value,  the  distinguished  honor  aoJ  mifru- 
ficent  present  you  and  my  other  fellow-citizens  and  firieods  bsv*  thia 
day  conferred  upon  uie. 
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"Trulj  doe*  your  addreu  uj  it  ii '  a  symbol  op  rvuuc  EariEM 

or  WVICH  ANT  MAM  MIOHT  JUtTLT  BE  PBODD* — Bod  I  am  proud  ofit 

to  an  extent  that  shall  stimulate  me,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  preserve 
an  esteem  which  is,  I  fear,  bevond  mv  deserts  ;  jet,  but  equal  to  mjr 
wbhes,  and  valued  bv  me  as  one  of  earth's  proudest  gifts, 

"  And  permit  me  to  tell  jou  that  when  I  consider  mj  own  political 
pofitioo,  eo  calculated  to  have  left  me  within  the  limits  of  a  partj,  I 
rejoice  tenfold  in  this  honor,  because  it  tells  me  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  mj  efforts  to  net  as  a  ma^trate  with  that  impartialitj  which 
was  due  to  the  dignitj  of  the  office  jou  raised  me  to,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  whose  duties,  truth  and  law  on!v  should  be  recognized  

party,  sect,  mnd  prejudice,  ever  forgotten. 

"  I  experience  such  honest  pride  in  this  evidence  of  jour  approval, 
that  were  this  daj  to  close  mj  career  amongst  jou,  I  should  reel  that 
moch,  if  not  all,  mj  hopes  had  dared  to  look  at,  what  my  heart  had 
Teamed  after,  was  achieved.  I  had  won  upwards  to  the  proudest 
place  within  this  ancient  city  ;  1  had  entered  upon  the  high  office  with 
an  emeit  aspiration  to  the  Uuier  of  Men  that  Ue  might  enable  me 
Bot  to  discredit  it,  or  to  be  seduced  bj  pr^udicc,  pride,  or  interest, 
from  the  upright  deportment  due  to  it.  I  thank  Ood  I  retired  from 
it  with  the  honest  convictions  of  an  approving  conscience  in  mv 
breast,  and  now  I  have  the  proud  evidence,  dearer  to  me  ih^a  life 
itself,  that  I  won  your  approval. 

"  The  warmth  of  jour  eloquent  address  overpowers  me,  and  your 
beautiful  present  has  made  me  over-rich.  Heretofore  I  had  nothing 
of  this  earth's  goods  which  I  valued  beyond  their  passing  use,  or 
would  sorrow  for,  if  fortune  plundered  them  from  me.  Conscious  of 
God's  providence,  full  of  self-reliance,  I  could  stoop,  without  a  tear, 
to  labor  in  gBthering  them  again.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  do  feel 
over-rich,  bocause  you  have  given  into  my  charge  a  property,  whose 
Talue  to  me  is  bcvund  the  world's  average  of  such  things — an  estate 
to  pass  to  my  children,  and  speak  to  them  of  mo  when  I  am  no  more, 
to  teach  them  the  value  of  self-reliance,  the  glory  of  truth,  the  re. 
ward  which  good  men,  even  in  this  evil  world,  will  give  for  the  mere 
Mrformance  of  a  dutr  Yes,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  this  shall  be  a 
tteritage  to  them,  instilling  bright  and  truthful  principles  into  their 
liearts — shedding  over  their  manhood  the  halo  of  hope,  and  making 
the  eternal  spirit  triumphant  over  the  earthly  man. 

"  Broad  acree  or  golden  store  could  not  do  this.  You  have  given 
a  ptaeept,  tBught  a  principle  to  my  children,  and  to  the  youth  who 
trail  nuTooad  them,  which  ia,  and  will  be,  virtue-creating. 

"RoBBBT  Camb,  M.D.. 

Ex- Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

William-itreet,  Bept.  17.  1846." 
The  proceeding!  concluded  with  a  splendid  repast  furniithed  by 
Dr.  Cane  for  his  guests. 

Cane  waa  the  soul  of  hospitality.  lie  rarely  sat  down  to 
dmoer  without  a  little  coustellatiou  of  local  worth  and  talent 
around  him ;  while  really  eminent  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties,  and  from  every  quarter,  were  fouud*  periodically 
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s}>arkliiig  at  his  board.    The  great  Thomas  Carljlc,  IhotniiS 
Davis,  and  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  were  not  anfrequent  guest*. 
Every  literary  raaii  passing  through  Kilkenny  at  once  left  hii 
card  on  Doctor  Cane;  and  his  house  in  William-street  tu 
quite  a  little  Derrynane  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  "The 
feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul"  uniformly  pervaded  it. 
"  In  private  life,"  says  Mr.  Keneally,  "  Dr.  Cane  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  as  much  admired  and  respected  as  in  public. 
Ilis  bland  and  courteous  manners,  his  pure  and  guileless  nature, 
and  his  gallant,yet  unostentatious,  bearing  captivated  the  bearu 
of  all  classes,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  even  those  vbo 
did  not  sympathise  with  his  views  in  either  religion  or 
politics.    Outside  his  professional  ability  he  was  possessed  of 
a  high  order  of  genius,  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
society  in  which  hcmoved^felt  in  public  and  private — on  the 
bench  and  at  the  council  board  ;  a  genius  which,  had  bis  life 
been  spared  a  little  longer,  would  have  stamped  itself  upon  the 
literature  of  his  country." 

Tor  years  blatant  patriotism  had  been  a  source  of  pecuoiary 
speculation  in  Ireland.  The  unblushing  pursuit  of  this  venal 
traffic  has  too  of^en  caused  the  efforts  of  really  virtuous  and 
disinterested  men  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  sometimes 
ridicule.  But  there  is  one  infallible  test,  exceedingly  ea^  of 
application  which  never  fails  to  establish  or  impugn  a  patriot i 
"  honesty."  When  we  sec  a  dema^gue  denouncing  English 
misrule,  and  appealing  to  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  the 
multitude,  we  generally  suspect  that,  if  needy  he  is  socking  for 
a  place  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  if  not  needy  that  he  is  endeavour* 
ing  to  woo  and  win  the  suffrages  of  a  popular  constitaeocyvith 
a  view  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  Doctor  Cane 
was  exempt  from  either  imputation.  He  bad  attained  a  splendid 

frofessional  success,  and  he  bad  not  a  moment  to  call  bis  0*0. 
t  is  no  poetical  flight  of  imagination  to  say  that  his  minutes 
were  worth  guineas  to  him.  Every  hour  that  he  gave  op  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland  cost  bim  dearly.  He  loved  the  cause  and  the 
old  land,  its  literature,  people,  and  antiquities  better  than  lucre ; 
and  of  this  the  amplest  evidence  remains  on  record.  He  bad 
nothing  to  gain  by  his  life  uf  consistent  patriotism,  and  geoer- 
rous  toil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose.  Ui«  pro- 
fessions were  not  words,  but  uniformly  suostantiated  by  acts  of 
serious  personal  sacriflce.  Although  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  considerable  income  as  a  practising  physician,  he  dispensed 
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to  (he  full  as  largely  ;  and  it  is  with  pain  we  have  to  announce 
tbt  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  professional  aucce{>s  of 
Hobcrt  Cane,  his  premature  demise  has  left  an  accomplished 
wife,  and  cliiUlreri  comparatively  unprovided  for. 

In  trulh  Robert  Cane  was  a  prince  in  regard  to  money.  Of 
the  ruinonsly  expensive  experiment,  lo  foster  and  stimulate  the 
grow  th  of  a  vigorous  spirit  of  racy  Nationality  in  Ireland  which 
engrossed  the  time  and  thought  of  his  last  two  years  upon 
eirth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  fully  hereafter. 

The  foresight  which  Dr.  Cane's  letter  to  the  Roi)cal  Associa- 
tion, in  1^45,  displayed,  was  triumphantly,  but  sadly  verified, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  two  subsequent  years.  No  one  now 
doubts  but  that  if  a  conciliatory  instead  of  an  acrimonious  tone 
wereidopted  by  the  Conciliation  Hall  posterior  to  the  secession, 
«  hearty  and  irresistible  political  anion  of  Irishmen  would  have 
rwaltej.  The  writer  of  this  paper  witnessed  in  October,  1840, 
the  ignominioQS  expulsion  from  the  Repeal  Association  of  a 
H«tnoiist ranee  wliich  had  been  drawn  up  by  au  influential 
wgment  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
Liocrator  to  say  that  he  was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  We 
beird  the  command  given  lo  kick  it  into  the  street,  and  we 
w*  this  document,  engrossed  iu  the  handsomest  style  of 
ciligrapliy,  expelled  from  the  Hall,  and  trampled  beneath 
liorsea'  hoofs,  cart  wheels,  and  coal-porters'  brogues  on  Hurgh- 
qoay.  Soon  after  the  Irish  Confederrilioii  was  formally  inau- 
gurated ;and  if  our  memory  serves  us  t  he  first  meeting  of  t  hat  pow- 
erful but  somewhat  unsteady  body  took  place,  with  much  eclat, 
in  November,  1846.  Next  morning  O'Connell  refused  to  eat  at 

breakfast.  His  chaplain  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  (to  console  him)  ob- 

»crved  that  the  large  meeting  the  evening  previous  was  gathered 
together  "out  of  curiosity"  to  hear  "  the  young  orators. '  "  You 
ue  mistaken,  my  friend,"  said  the  old  statesman  ;  "  it  was  a 
great  meeting — they  are  a  great  party." 

The  frightful  decimations  in  the  ranks  of  our  once  lusty 
population  by  famine  and  plague,  and  the  criminal  apatiiy  in 
which  the  English  Government  seemed  sunk,  spurred  on  the 
YouDg  Confederation  to  a  pitch  of  indignation  whicli  thf 
dictates  of  discretion  would  otherwise  have  checked.  Robert 
Ctnc  was  carried  along  with  the  popubr  feeling.  He  expressed 
hi*  sentiments  honestly,  and  boldly  ;  but  however  he  may  have 
ffll,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  uttering  views  which 
the  Uws  of  the  laud  would  visit  with  summary  vengeance. 
69 
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Lonl  Clarcinlon.  however,  having  in  July,  1848,  ipplicd  t» 
I'.irlinineiit  fur  cxlraonlinarv  iiowers,  tlie  Habeas  Corpu?  Art 
was  promptly  suspended,  and  among  the  many  indivKlaaU 
\v!'u  were  arreMed  and  cast  into  dungeons  without  trial  or 
defitiite  accusation  was  the  Ex-Mayor  uf  Kilkcnuy. 

It  has  long  been  customary  with  both  the  conservative  ami 
the  liberal  parly  to  view  Dr.  Cane  as  a  most  determine*!  Young 
Ireland-man  and  ready  to  go  (piile  as  far  as  Mitchel,  O'Brien, 
or  Mtitglier.    On  the  escape  of  John  Mitclicl  from  penal 
servitude  in  IS.")!  a  deputation  of  tillibuslcrs  arrived  in  IrelinJ 
from  America,  and  proceeded  to  fiHil  the  popular  pulse  of  out 
thir(y-t»o  Counties.    Ireland  was  garrisoneu  by  a  mere  hti)(iiiil 
of  mililia.    All  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  EDgian^ 
were  drnughtal  to  the  Crimea  and  liic  Baltic;  and  Johi 
Mitchell  and  liis  followers  entertained  considerable  hopes  thai 
if  the  roar  of  their  war  trumpet    received  even  a  partial 
response  from  the  Irish  People,  that  an  independent  Kejtublw 
might,  will:oul  diilicuUy,  be  declared  in  Dubhn  Cattle,  Tbc 
war  depulalion,  as  a  preliminary,  waited  upon  Charles  Garia 
Duiry,nnd  asiked  him  lotakc  the  chair  at  a  banquet  whicli  tbet 
propo»ed  to  give  in  Kilkenny  as  a  triumphant  acknonlrdi^eLi 
ol  the   escape   of   Mitchel    from    Penal  Exile.  Alitctitl 
how  ever,  having  attacked  Dulfy  in  his  Gaol  JoMrual,  the  lattrt 
declined  to  preside  at  the  demonstration  in  his  honor,  Ut 
sug^'csted  Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  as  the  man  above  all  otben 
best  calcuhitcd  to  suit  and  serve  the  object  which  they  bad  u> 
view.    "  Oil  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  spokesman,  '•  we  do  not 
consider  Dr.  Qine  as  at  all  posse:ising  the  confidence  of  tbe 
Nalicmal  Party.    Surely  you  cauuot  be  unaware  thit  when  tM 
Kilkenny  Deputation  waited  upon  Dr.  Cauc  in  July,  l!>4S,  »a 
a^k  him  to  head  the  clubs  in  attacking  the  town  he  complettii 
evaded  the  invitation.    We  consider  that  Dr.  Caue  sold  tk« 
pass  upon  that  occasion."  "  Sir"  replied  Duffy, "  you  amaze  ue. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  heard  Dr.  Cane  oppose  arid 
condemn  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens?"  "  I  was  uot  pre- 
N'nt,"  continued  the  i>]>okesman ;  *'  but  I  heard  of  the  act  fro» 
one  who  had  been  ;  and  )ou  are  now  in  posfessiou  of  lite  vtc> 
which  the  fulluwerb  uf  John  Mitchel  uniformly  take  of  Dr. 
Cane's  conduct  at  a  vt-ry  critical  juncture  in  our  llislory.*' 

Selling  the  judgment  of  all  other  parlies  aside,  llie  BOit 
determined  Young  Irelander  cannot  but  applaud  thesagacioui 
course  which  Dr.  Cane  pursued  in  1848.  lie  saw  that  the  pro- 
jected Insurrection  was  a  mere  prismatic  bubble,  very  pretty  ''^ 
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look  at  jupcrficially,  but  when  tested  in  the  scali's  of  prudence 
found  wanting.  Shaping  his  conclusions  from  careful  thought  nnJ 
inquiry  he  felt  assured  that  the  popular  ri^ing,  from  want  of  time 
to  ptrfect  and  arm  their  organization,  would  be  of  the  moat 
diminutively  jwrtial  character.  He  saw  that  any  local  hostile 
interfrrencc  would  render  their  anticipated  Ilcvolnlion  a  bloodj 
ciiaos  ending  in  nought  but  sadness,  misery,  and  despair. 

This  view,  however,  did  not  save  him  from  the  angry  grasp  of 
Ix)rd  Clarendon's  Government.  The  following  paragraph  ap- 
pears in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  August  2,  1848.  The 
corrtsiwndcnt  dates  from  Kilkenny. 

ARREST  OF  DR.  CANE,  J.P. 

"ShortlT  after  the  arriToI  in  this  city  of  the  75th  Regt.,  and  two 
troops  of  the  8th  Hussars,  on  Mondaj  night,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Cahe,  and  at  three  o'clot-k  on  Tuesday 
mominjr,  tlu'  learned  doctor  was  visited  hy  the  County  Inspector,  and 
a  Dublin  detectire,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  a  warriint  for 
his  apprehension.  Their  pri»oner  at  once  accompanied  them  to  the 
eountj  gaol,  where  he  was  safely  lodged  unknown  to  any  of  the  citizen*. 
The  warrant  states  that  the  charge  is  grounded  on  information  of 
"  treasonahle  practices;"'  and  the  arrest  was  made  iindtT  the 
Ilabtiu  Carpus  suspension  Act.  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  hii 
ltdy  and  children,  arc  permitted  to  visit  him,  and  all  letters  to,  or 
'roin  him,  are  opened,  and  read  by  the  authorities.  I  am  at  a  lu&s  to 
kuow  for  what  the  Doctor  has  been  arrested,  for  it  is  notorious  that, 
no  later  than  Saturday  la»t,  he  exhorted  tlie  peoplo  not  to  go  to 
Baliingarry. 

"The  deepest  sympathy  is  fell  for  him.  Troops  continue  to  pour 
in  np  to  the  time  I  am  writing." 

The  arrest  of  Dr.  Cane  was  roost  despotic  and  unjust.  On 
the  night  of  the  29th  July,  1S48,  a  large  crowd  of  people 
armed  with  pikes,  pitchforks  and  other  weapons,  surrounded 
Dr.  Cane's  house  and  called  upon  him  to  come  out  and  head 
them.  The  Doctor  addressed  the  poor  famine  stricken  des- 
perados from  his  balcony,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  peace- 
fully to  their  homes. 

Great  excitement  prevailed.  Blood  was  spilt  at  Ballingarry, 
and  on  Angast  8rd  the  county  Inspector  accompanied  bv  Mr 
^Viiislow,  J.P.,  having  received  information  tliat  Mr.  Dillon 
had  been  [irivately  conveyed  wounded  to  Dr.  Cane'e  house, 
accordingly  proceetled  to  the  Doctor's  mansion  in  William  street, 
and  searched  every  possible  nook  and  crevice  for  the  bleeding 
rebfl  leader.  The  private  information,  however,  which 
reached  the  Government  proved  groundless. 

Dr.  Cane  often  complained  that  the  restrictions  of  the  prison 
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were  excecdiiiglj  liarsb,  alllumgh  the  personal  demeanour  </ 
Mr.  Robins,  the  govenior  of  the  gaol,  was  an  courteous  upov 
sible  under  the  circuoiiitaiiccs.  Cane  passed  a  hundred  long 
autumn  days  drearily  within  its  walls.  IVrmission  to  see  his 
dying  son  waf  haughtily  denied  him.  lie  craved  it  anxiousk 
and  fervently — he  represented  to  the  government  that  he  might 
be  able  to  overt  the  disease  which  was  killing  his  favourite  son, 
if  they  allowed  him  to  visit  the  prostrate  boy  even  profession- 
ally ;  but  all  to  no  effect — Lord  Clarendon  was  inexorable. 
The  death  of  young  Cane  at  last  melted  the  heart  of  the  per- 
secutor, and  the  heart-broken  father  was  liberated  on  bail  bj 
an  order  in  council  to  perform  the  sad  office  of  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral  of  his  son.  As  a  mark  of  govermcntal  reproba- 
tion, the  Lord  Chancellor  had  first  superseded  Dr.  Cane  as 
a  mn^istrafe  of  the  county  ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  his  son  the 
people  and  their  municipal  representatives  resolved,  as  t 
beginning,  to  restore  the  object  of  their  attachment  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  without  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's leave  —  nny,  more,  to  place  him  over  the  magis- 
terial bench,  by  making  him,  for  the  second  time  within  thrre 
years,  mayor  of  his  native  cily.  That  resolve  they  carried  out 
on  January  1st,  IS  I  D,  in  a  muouer  that  did  ia6nite  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  country. 

"To-day,"  said  the/V^ma»  "have,  thecitizensof  Kilkenny 
added  one  more  proof  to  the  many  on  record  of  their  sterling 
patriotism  and  enduring  gratitude  to  all  who  suffer  for  devo- 
tion to  fatherland." 

The  pecuniary  loss  to  himself  and  hi?  family  which  the  de- 
spotic incarceration  of  Dr.  Cane  caused  was  of  tlie  raost 
serious  character,    lie  had  been  enjoyitig  an  eminently  lucra- 
tive professional  prncticc ;  and  had  hardly  a  moment's  leisure 
during  the  day.    But  as  if  the  whig  minister's  object  w**  to 
bring  ruin  upon  himself  and  family  by  depriving  him  of  all  pro- 
fessional advancement,  they  caused  tlieir  underlings  to 
chnrffe  him  from  one  or  two  medical  offices  connected  «i>h 
local  public  institutions,  though  his  ability  as  a  practiliooer 
had  been  fully  recognised,  and  frequently  testified  to  by  tlie 
heads  of  thc:<u  estublislimenls.    This  stroke  of  authority  was 
tiut  less  mean  than  tyraiiical ;  for  Dr.  Cane  had  provided  for 
the  attendance,  during  his  incarceration  at  the  hoi^ipilals  with 
which  he  was  connected,  of  other  skilful  physicians. 

All  this  treatment  he  bore  with  dignity,  and  with  that  forti- 
tude which  men  of  great  minds  generally  display  iu  hours  of 
trial ;  but  to  the  last  momcat  of  hu  life  he  never  forgot  it. 
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The  procPSMon  to  the  tomb  wns  rapitily  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession  to  the  civic  throne,  and  the  government  fetters  gave 
place  to  the  chain  of  magisterial  ofTice — the  iiig!ie!>t  honor  in 
the  power  of "  faire  Kilkenny"  to  bestow. 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention  as  indicative  of  iho  unanimity 
that  prevailed  on  this  subject  that  several  highly  resi)erted 
citizens,  including  Michael  Il.vland,  Esq.,  who  hnd  intended  lo 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  high  municipal  olRcc,  at 
once  withdrew  their  claim,  and  gave  Dr. Cane  their  cordial  suj)- 
porl  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  the  new  Mnyor. 
The  respective  friends,  of  Daniel  Smilhwick,  Esq.,  and  Richard 
Sulhvan,  Esq.,  would  have  put  these  gentlemen  forward,  only 
Dr.  Cane  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated. 

A  journal  of  the  day  records : — 

•*  One  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixud  for  the  inauguration.  The  street 
in  front  pr^ticnted  a  inoiit  ftniinutei)  a^jpcarance,  the  people  having 
Kathered  in  thousattds  round  the  exterior  of  the  Tholscl.  The  cor- 
I'oration,  attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  headed  hy  the  Mayor, 
Thomaj  Hart,  Esq.,  J. P.,  left  the  Assumbly  Room  in  procession,  and 
proceeded  to  the  City  Courthouse,  a  very  fine  band  playing  before 
them.  The  streets  were  densely  crowiled  all  along  the  route  of  the 
procession,  and  cheers  loud  and  enthusiastic  greeted  Dr.  Cine  as  he 
passed  on.  Kvery  window,  too,  had  its  fnir  occupants,  who  waved 
their  bandtferchiefs  to  testify  their  delight  at  scuing  their  noble  fellow- 
citixen  once  more  in  triumph.  The  interior  of  the  courthouse  w-iis 
packed  to  the  very  ceiling  with  a  dcnso  mass  of  human  beings  ;  and 
when  Dr.  Cane  appeared  on  the  bench  from  which  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  bad  been  summarily  ejected  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
enthusiasm  of  tbo»e  within  the  building  knew  no  boundo.  (y'heer 
•ucceeded  cheer  fi-r  several  minutes,  and  for  a  consi<lerable  time  the 
Town  Clerk  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the  residing  of  the  oath  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  chief  magistrates  of  boroughs  at  their  in- 
auguration." 

The  oath  having  been  administered,  the  late  Mayor  stripped 
himself  of  the  gold  chain,  &c.,  and  invested  Dr.  Cane  with  the 
insignia  of  office  amid  vociferous  applause.  lie  said  "  Dr. 
Cane,  allow  mo  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment. 
Fcllow-cilizens,  I  likewise  congratulate  you  on  having  made 
such  an  appointment — on  having  a  second  time  placed  Dr. 
Cane  in  a  |K>sition  which  he  before  filled  with  honor  to  him- 
lelf  and  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens." 

The  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  Dr.  Cane,  then  rose  amidst  the 
most  deafening  acclamations  aud  suid  : — 
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"  Mr.  ex-Mayor,  brother  members  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkcnot, 
and  felluw-citizcns,  this  is  not  a  lime,  nor  will  those  circuni»tuc«9 
that  snrrounJ  nie  at  all  permit  of  niy  talliin^  to  you  as  I  woald  with 
to  talk  to  you,  but  there  are  some  thing'!'  which  I  would  le  wwiting 
iu  my  duty  to  you,  and  wanting  in  my  duty  to  myself,  if  I  departid 
from  this  great  assembly  without  making:  some  remark*  upon.  Four 
years  ago,  on  the  the  l»t  of  Janoary,  as  to>day,  1  stood  where  I  now 
stand,  a  proud  and  an  honoured  man.  Perhaps  I  do  feel  tikday  proud 
Lryond  my  dei'erts  ;  because,  believe  mc,  that  when  I  retired  from  ihii 
high  position  at  the  close  of  my  former  year  of  office,  I  neier  ei- 

t^cted  to  be  a^ain  placed  in  the  honourable  office  to  which  jov 
indness  has  once  mure  elevated  me.    That  was  my  fixed  fefliog — 
that  I  never  could  anticipate  such  an  honour  again.    I  felt  that  if 
such  an  honour  were  to  be  twice  enjoyed  by  any  man,  he  should 
pause  before  he  would  take  at  the  hands  of  the  people  the  mBToraHj 
a  second  time  in  a  city  like  this,  where  there  are  so  many  good  men 
capable  of  filling  the  civic  chair  with  usefulness  and  dignity.  But, 
my  friends,  w  itliin  these  four  years  passing  events  have  put  me  in  such 
a  position  as  entirely  to  alter  ray  feelings  on  this  bubjert ;  and  1  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  1  fee!  I  now  occupv  a  prouder  position  than 
any  other  that  could  be  offered  me  on  eart^i     I  am  after  coming 
among  you  from  nearly  one  hundreil  day.i'  imprisonment  (cheers-j 
I  have  returni'd  to  you  degraded  (tremendous  shouts  of  no,  do.) 
Was  I  not,  my  friends,  degraded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  eommissioo 
of  the  peace  ?  (renewed  crie-s  of  no,  no)    Because  it  was  intended  to 
degradTf  nie,  perhaps,  you  have  honoured  mc  beyond  my  dc*crts,  ami 
I  value  this  commission  with  which  you  have  invested  me  more  than 
the  proudest  appointment  within  the  land  (enthusiastic  and  proloncrd 
cheering.)    1  was  about,  fellow. citizens,  to  give  you  soaie  of  tbr 
reasons  why  I  accented  this  honour  at  your  hands.    My  iropn»uD- 
nu-nt  secmid  caloulatod  to  deprive  me  of  my  professional  practice. 
For  nearly-  four  mouths  was  I  debarred  from  occupying  my^elf  for 
the  benefit  of  my  family.    For  nearly  four  months  were  mv  familj 
and  myself,  consuming  the  bread  of  idleness,  though  the  higdest  bail 
iu  the  county  was  offered  for  mc  (loud  cries  of  shame,  shame.)  And. 
my  friends,  though  I  had  procured  competent  men  to  perform  the 
duties  of  every  public  situation  1  held,  1  was  even  driven  frum  these 
situations.    1  will  not  say — fur  it  would  not  be  right  to  bev'iQ  the 
new  year  with  unchristian  accusation — that  it  wait  meant  to  brgnr 
inc  by  those  proceedings  ;  but  they  looked  very  like  as  if  ibe«  had 
been  adopted  for  that  purpose  (hear,  hear.)    Thus  much  as  regards 
myself.    Now,  with  regard  to  the  city.    I  was  rejoiced  on  »J 
return  to  you  to  hear  the  testimony  borne  by  your  respected  Ute 
Mayor  to  the  peaceable  state  of  this  city  ;  and  to  find  that  the  ft" 
crimes  that  have  been  of  lute  committed  in  Kilkenny,  were  cbiefy 
the  offences  of  strangers  (hear,  hear.)    I  am  proud,  my  friends,  to 
hear  thib;  and  I  am  perfectly  ^alisftcd,  if  God  Almighty  permit  in*. 
to  come  Ijefore  you  at  the  close  of  my  year  of  office,  that  I  too  will  b« 
able  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  the  good  men  of  Kilkenny,  who 
have  ever  stood  by  mc  in  what  was  right  (hear,  hear,  and  cl)c«rs.l 
JSow,  for  myself.    1  promise  that  should  days  of  pectikace  aad 
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f^o.  con,e  Wfore  us,  I  will,  with  the  aid  of  my  ¥'«X''*""';'f*;'; 
nothing  unaouc  th«t  shall  be  ciUculated  to  allevmie  the  wants  ^wth 
which  the  poor  may  be  viaiteil." 

Town  Councillor  Uylantl  in  an  intrepia  speech  .-lamihisleretl 
,  "knock  over  the  knuckles"  to  llic  Dublin  C<>rp:.rati;m. 
"  What  he  asked  had  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  being  doing 
on  that  day  ?  Why.  it  had  been  selling  an  example  to  all  llio 
other  corporations  of  this  country.  The  people  of  Ivi ikcnny 
had  not  been  crouching  (hear,  hear).  Tlu-y  had  not  been 
terrified— they  had  not  been  cajoled  (clieer*)-thcy  lr.ul  not 
been  put  out  of  their  duty  (loud  cheers).  They  had  not  been 
acting  like  that  wretched  paltry  insiguiticant  set— the  corpora- 
twn  of  Dublin  (loud  groans  for  the  DMin  corporaUon).  lie 
would  like  to  see  the  man  in  the  Kilkenny  coriwr  .lion  tliat 
would  stand  up  mid  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  a  vote  ol 
confidence  iu  his  Excellency  (loud  laughter,  and  cheers). 
Were  they  to  be  put  down  in  the  way  some  people  suppowtl 
thtv  weru  (no,  no)  ?  Was  the  country  to  be  ruled  by  coercion 
W  as  he  to  be  told  that  Repeal  was  extinct  (vociferous  "iM  oj 
no,  no,  and  enthusiastic  applause).  Was  he  to  be  told  that 
because  coercion  acts  were  passed  and  the  Lord  Licuteuant  was 
ioTCsled  with  powers  so  extraordinary  as  to  astonish  even  lus 
Excellency  himself,  if  his  lordship  had  made  use  ol  the  words 
attnbulcd  to  him— because  a  man  could  be  arrested  without 
cause  for  his  arrest  being  shown,  patriotism  should  cease  (no, 
no)?  He  had  felt  and  did  feci  for  Ur.  Cane s  suilcrings 
-he  felt  for  his  afflictions  (hear,  hear).  What  had  been  Ur. 
Cane's  crime?  He  loved  Ireland  sincerely,  and  for  tins  he 
had  been  put  into  a  prison- eucloscd  with  tcl-.iis  and  robbers^ 
He  had  been  deprived  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  ot 
the  situations  he  had  held;  but  he  had  gained  I  he  position  he 
now  occupied,  and  that  without  the  leave  of  his  Lxcellcncy,  or 
the  old  Kilcreeno  General  (cheer.-  and  laughter). 

Alderman  Smilhwick  said  that  "  nothing  could  possibly  ho 
more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  to  sec  his  excellent  frieiid. 
Alderman  Cane,  in  the  high  position  he  now  occupied.  He 
was  the  more  gratified  that  they  had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Une 
for  their  Mayor,  because  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  looked  on 
their  pro8i)ects  for  the  present  year  as  anyllung  but  cheering; 
and  he  knew  thatthe  citizens,  in  case  of  distress,  would  have  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  his  friend  (loud  cheers).  Dr.  Cane, 
would,  he  knew,  do  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
the  people." 
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Town  Councillor  Burke  having  exprcsscJ  similar  congraln- 
lations,  the  corporation,  headed  bj  the  new  Mavor,  then  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  room  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  l»*ft 
it,  surrounded  by  thousands  who  kept  up  a  ooutinued  cheer  for 
Dr.  Cane. 

When  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  had  taken  their 
seats  in  their  board-room,  a  very  respectable  deputation  from 
the  trades  of  Kilkenny  preseuted  the  Mayor  with  the  follov- 
ing  address  -. — 

"  Wotsnipri'L  Si» — The  day  that  the  corporation  of  our  citj  de- 
cided on  your  appointment  to  the  civic  chair  for  '49,  was  one  which 
brought  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  the  citiient  of  Kilkenny, 
and  to  none  more  than  the  trades,  and  we  are  confident  liut 
never  did  a  public  body  more  truly  reflect  the  popular  will  th»n  »Lta 
you  were  d  -cted  to  perform  ai{ain  the  important  duties  which  but  a 
few  years  iiiice,  you  so  admirably  discharged. 

"  Sir,  the  principal  consideration  which  impels  as  to  pay  yoo  our 
respects  h  gratitude ;  for  time  cannot  wear  from  our  remeiubrance 
the  many  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  ua.  You  have  for  ytars  de- 
prived yourself  of  t-a&c  and  eujoyment,  tuatchiivg  time  from  your  labo- 
rious professional  duties  to  elevate  us  in  intelligence  by  your  society 
—society  cipable  of  illumining  any  sphere  of  life.  In  you  we  have 
admired  the  practice  of  charity  tu  all  men,  kindhcartednes;,  forbear- 
ance,  and  every  social  virtue ;  nod  if  the  character  of  the  trades  of 
Kilki'tmy  possess  one  trait  of  an  ennobling  kind,  it  is  a  foiut  imitatioa 
of  some  part  of  your  public  or  private  worth. 

"  Sir,  too  frequently  has  it  been  the  lot  of  the  good  and  great  to 
be  misunderstood  in  their  enileavour  to  serve  their  fello"-roen. 
Though  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  they  have  been  subject  to 
the  most  unjust  censure ;  but  you  have  been  most  fortunate  ia 
always  holding  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  ever  knew  you.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  All  can  understand  your  virtuous  motives — to  do 
good  when  possible  ;  and  as  well  may  the  mists  of  morning  with- 
stand the  lu-^trc  of  the  rising  day  as  a  calunmy  on  you  Sir,  b«ar  the 
test  of  reason  or  of  truth. 

"  Sir,  we  must  all  deplore  the  wretched  .«lafe  of  this  cily,  occa- 
ftiuned  by  the  want  of  employment  for  the  working  cla^ses.  Not- 
withstanding the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  food  much  distress  prevails. 
From  our  knuu'le<lgo  of  your  heart  we  know  you  grieve  also.  W* 
know  whatever  resources  lie  within  the  reach  of  your  office  shall  bs 
applied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people— that  the  various  L«> 
nevolent  societies  of  our  city,  now  relieving  much  distress,  shall  b«  the 
obj»-cts  of  your  fostering  care;  and  your  fellow-citizens  shall  happily  fiad 
that  the  w  ants  you  cannot  rtdress  shall  share  your  deepest  sympathy. 

"  Sir,  we  have  only  to  wish  that  you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  happy 

I  fe  that  your  children,  as  they  grow  to  manhood,  may  possess  ih* 

esteem  of  the  [>eople,  which  they  will  obtain  bv  imitating  you — that 
your  amiable  lady  may  be  blest  with  health  and  happine&s ;  and  may 
all  contribute  to  render  your  life  as  happy  as  it  has  been  useful  to 
your  fellow. men." 

(Here  follows  a  long  list  of  signatures.) 
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The  Major  made  llie  following  reply  : — 

"  Oentlkxin — I  receive  your  warm-hearted  address  with  pride 
and  mtitude. 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  friendship.  I  am  grafeful  for  the  generous 
attachment  which  it  breathe*. 

"  It  is  true  I  Itave  been  long  a  devoted  labourer  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  trade,  and  for  the  progreuive  education  of  the  class  which 
Tou  represent.  Dut  such  was  my  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all ;  and 
I  have  only  to  deplore  how  few  hare  struggled,  and  how  little  they 
have  attained  for  the  regeneration  of  the  lost  trade  of  our  hapless 
and  fallen  country.  But  we  must  not  despond.  Qod's  justice  if 
great,  and  upon  it  wc  must  rely,  with  the  full  confidence  that  if  wa 
oerit  we  shall  achieve. 

"  It  is  true  that  calumnies  reach  everywhere  —  they  are  the  ready 
weapons  wherewith  the  envious  and  the  selfish  would  strike  down  all 
who  rise  between  them  and  their  interest.  I  fear  you  tell  me  over- 
much, if  you  tell  me  1  have  not  been  an  object  for  such.  But, 
believe  me,  that  while  I  despised  I  disregarded  them  ;  conscious  that 
the bonr  will  speedily  arrive  when  truth  can  be  vindicated,  and  ful.ie- 
bood  shall  bow  abrished  before  it.  Finally,  believe  me  that  not 
merely  my  sympathy  ehall  be  wiih  those  who  lack  employment  or 
Want  trade,  but  that  my  best  exertions  shall  be  given  wherever  means 
or  opportunity  present  themselves  for  benefiting  the  tradesmen  of 
Kilkenny,  as  well  as  forwarding  everything  that  can  tend  to  improve 
the  city  of  our  common  birth  and  common  love." 

The  inauguration  banquet  took  place  in  Dr.  Cane's  mansion, 
William  slreet,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Mayor 
entertained  the  corporation  and  other  of  hia  fellow-citizens  in  a 
style  of  princely  hospitality. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  removed,  the  Mayor  rose  and 
Droposed  "The  Queen,"  which  was  drank  with  all  honuurs. 
Ut)  then  called  un  the  company  to  GU  a  bumper,  lie  was  about 
to  propose  a  toust  that  had  been  ever  remembered  at  social 
meetings  of  tlic  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  Lie  had  lately  been 
imprisoned;  but  that  imprisonment  had  not  changed  thu 
opinions  which  he  had  for  forty  years  entertained — namely,  that 
•  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland.  Drank  with  nine  limes  nine. 
The  next  toast  was  "  The  People." 

His  Worship  remarked  that  the  people  had  ever  been  re- 
gardid  in  civilized  countries  as  the  true  source  of  legitimate 
power,  and  he  hoped  they  should  ever  be  so  regarded  in  this 
country  (cheers). 

The  ex-Mayor  again  rose,  and  in  complimentary  terms  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Dr.  Cane. 


1034  TUR  IIIISH  Ql'ARTBBLT  BBVIKW. 

Tlie  Mavor  retamed  thank*.    Earij  in  life  be  had  made  i 
resolve  never  to  deviate  from  his  duty  to  his  counlrr.  lie 
knew  this  resolve  was  a  question  between  his  God  and  himself: 
and  he  thought  he  could  now  assert  tliat  he  had  nerer  devitted 
from  that  aspiration — from  that  vow  (cheers).    Therefore,  he 
hoped  he  could  now  promise  them  that  nothing  should  ever 
tempt  him  to  deviate  from  the  coarse  which  he  conceived  to  be 
conducive  to  the  good  of  their  common  countrj,  &u«l  ibe 
beueGt  and  improvement  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.    He  did  not 
know  whether  it  woold  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  prolong 
his  life  to  the  ordinary  age  to  which  men  might  espccl  to 
arrive  ;  but,  whether  hia  existence  were  to  be  long  or  skort, 
he  trusted  that  his  every  exertion  should  be  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  laud  of  his  birth  (enthusiastic  applause) 

Other  toasts  having  been  proposed  including  "  the  Press," 
Mrs.  Cane,"  and  "  The  Burgesses  of  Kilkenny,"  variom 
speeches  were  delivered,  all  of  which  expres5ed  tlie  utOMMt 
gratification  at  Dr.  Cane's  nomination  to  the  Mayoralty. 
Those  who  differed  strongly  with  the  Doctor  in  politics  were 
not  less  energetic  than  their  ncighboars. 

"  Couosollur  O'Donnell  expreu«d  his  delight  at  the  election  of  Dr. 
Cane,  and  stated  that  thouph  separated  from  his  fellow  ritizi-a>  ia 
political  life,  he  had  ever  aJmired  the  distiu^i»hed  gentleman  wbo 
now  filled  tho  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  tb«ir  citj  :  and  heiftg  s 
private  friend  of  man)'  uf  the  leaders  uf  the  parlj  to  which  Dr.  Cue 
Delungcd,  he  could  &av  that  the  learned  doctor  iraa  warmlv  estedacd 
and  rfij>ected  bv  thos*  };cutlcmcn.  He  rejoiced  that  tht  corporatioa 
of  Kilkt'nnj  had  not  dis2race<l  and  degraded  themselves  as  otbr 
eorpuratious  had  done  (cheers.)" 

Dr.  Cane's  second  tenure  of  office  was  a  great  year  for  Kil- 
kenny. It  knit  him  with,  if  possible,  additional  links  of 
fondness  to  the  people.  lie  toiled  like  a  giant  for  their 
amelioration,  and  he  saw  them  grow  lustv  and  rich  around  bioi. 

Ue  laboured  at  the  council  board  achieving  in  an  hour  the 
day's  work  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  corporators.  Meanwlnle 
private  hospitality,  or  the  natural  tendencies  which  drew  hiQ 
fondly  to  the  pursuit  of  fair  science,  or  luxuriant  literature, 
were  not  neglected.  **0h,"  writes  one  who  knew  Caiie  well, 
"  to  liave  seen  him  within  that  home  where  his  truest  nature 
shone;  where  that  warm  and  generous  heart  was  best  displayed ; 
where  the  civicchicf  laid  down  his  sceptre  and  became  the  es- 
plorator  of  science  or  the  devotee  of  literature,  »hcre  the 
scholar  and  the  (talesman  was  enrobed  in  the  sirophcity  and 
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fondness  of  the  parent,  or  tlic  princelv  diguily  aud  hospitiUitj 
of  the  hosi !" 

It  is  not  saving  too  much  to  declare  that  few  men  ever 
poiscised  such  impjcssive  power  as  he  did  ia  his  very  appear- 
ance. His  tall — almost  towering — well  proportioned  figure ; 
his  broad  expanse  of  chest;  his  portly,  kingly  bearing, seemed 
to  stamp  hiui  as  one  "  born  to  command,"  His  massive,  lofty 
brow ;  ids  handsome,  manly  face,  was  lit  up  by  an  eye  which 
spoke  the  power  of  mind  and  depth  of  soul  within : 
■tiile  his  voice,  deep  toned  and  musical,  could  well  give 
forth  the  passionate  eloquence  that  was  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

Deprivation  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  does  not  seem  to  have 
beeu,as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  among  the  bitters  whicli 
were  deemed  essential  to  render  the  imprisonment  of  Robert 
Cane  in  1848  irksome.  This  occupation  he  was  permitted  to 
indulge  in,  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  the  proper 
autliorities.  Cane  applied  his  mind  toHterary,  rather  than  poli- 
tical themes ;  and  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  fj)rmer  his  pen 
•ptd  briskly.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  the  Dublin  Vni- 
ftrsity  Magazine  during  the  hundred  days'  imprisonment  of 
Robert  Cane  wi-re  emanations  from  his  active  brain. 

ftobert  Cane  continued  the  life  and  policy  we  have  sketched 
Qntil  October,  1S03,  when  he  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
attention  by  issuing  a  document  which  called  upon  the  country 
toco-operate  with  him  in  establishing  a  scmi-politicol  and  semi- 
Kterary  sncictv  known  as  the  Celtic  Union.  This  project  he 
unfolded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Duffy,  then  M.P.  for  New 
Bos«,  who  printed  it  in  the  Nation  of  October  22nd,  lb03, 
with  tho  following  preface  :  — 

A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE  AND  A  NATIONAL  UNION. 
"  I  invito  attention  to  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  man  whom  neither 
the  engrouing  labours,  nor  the  serious  interests,  of  a  splendid  pro- 
f«».^ioDal  success  have  been  able  to  seduce  from  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
If  it  attains  the  purpose  Le  has  in  view,  it  will  rise  tu  the  rank  of  a 
State  Paper . — 

KiJttnny,  Oct.  lOM,  1853. 

Mt  Deab  Dhfty  8urelj  it  is  time  that  some  effurt  should  bi- 

made  onc«  more  to  educate  and  train  our  people — to  spread  useful 
knowledge  amongst  them,  and  to  give  to  the  Touth  cif  Ireland  that 
intellectual  stimuluus  aud  discipline  which,  while  it  would  tuakc  theoi 
bttter  and  more  useful  men,  would  make  them  happier  men  also. 

It  is  noted  b;  thoso  who  mix  most  with  the  people,  that  a  desire  to 
*C()oire  information  upon  all  debateable  subjects,  and  a  positive  taste 
for  reading,  are  ipringitig  up  in  now  quarters  and  becoming  uni- 
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T«rs>l.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  contideration  bo»  tbit 
appetite  is  to  be  gratified.  At  present  it  feeds  upon  a  cheap  litera- 
ture, some  of  which  is  good — much  of  which  is  bad  ;  while  an  entir* 
section  ia  utterly  detestable.  Doolis  catering  to  the  wortt  hunui 
passions — bouk:s  attacking  morals  and  reliirion — books  misrepresenting 
the  country,  its  people,  and  its  faith — books  cheaply  got  up,  dash- 
ingly written,  and  with  but  one  aim — to  be  sold  :  or,  where  there  ii 
a  deeper  one,  it  is  to  demoralise  and  to  denationalise.  Such,  at  pre- 
■ent,  IS  the  popular  literature  that  circulates  in  Ireland. 

It  ii  time  to  step  between  the  people  and  this  danger.  Patrintira 
ought  to  avail  itself  of  the  Rowing  taste,  and  direct  it  to  wi»e  par. 

Eoses ;  it  ought  to  supply  it  with  cheap,  wholesome,  and  nattonsl 
ooks,  and  drive  out  the  foul  spirit  of  uncleani>ess  bv  the  pure  spirit 
of  nationalty.  It  is  a  noble  duty  to  train  the  youth  and  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  one  day  the  nation — to  train  them  with  this  ohject 
kept  steadily  in  \  iew,  so  that  their  education,  while  it  made  them 
better  men  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life  should  make  them  better 
citizens  also.  It  is  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  proportions 
individual  man  is  made  truly  good  and  national,  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion w  ill  a  nation  of  such  men  be  happy,  prosperous  and  free. 

But  who  are  to  attempt  this  heavy  task  ?  Where  is  the  associa- 
tion or  the  men  from  whom  we  can  eipect  it  ? 

Cane  refers  to  the  proud  and  exciting  days  of  CConnell's 
leadership. 

We  have  no  national  organization ;  and  have  you  reflected  that 
the  next  few  years  must  determine  for  this  generation,  and  ptrhapt 
for  this  century,  whether  there  shall  be  even  a  national  party  in  Ire- 
land ?  In  the  necessary  attempt  to  secure  daily  bread  to  the  peopW 
we  run  serious  risk  of  f'ltrgelting  the  larger  aims  for  which  westroie 
before  the  famine.  Tfien  we  laboured  to  make  our  people  fit  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations.  Then  we  taught  aod 
fostered  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  all  the  resources  of  Ireland,  in  ord«r 
that  they  might  develop  and  enjoy  their  national  wealth;  then  we 
endeavoured  to  kindle  and  strengthen  that  love  of  country  which  is 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  a  people,  not  only  in  its 
ambition  for  glory  and  independence  but  even  iu  its  induitry  and 
enterprise. 

But  it  is  not  to  lament  our  destitution  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  bat 
to  endi-avour  to  repair  it.  Can  men  be  got  to  undertake  this  work 
so  necessary  in  Ireland  at  present?  I  do  believe  they  can.  A  fe* 
zealous  recruits  may  at  h-ast  begin  it.  Greater  things  Itave  bad  smll 
beginnings,  and  fit  men  are  yet  plenty  in  Ireland.  No  doubt,  they 
are  dispersed  and  scattered,  and  need  to  he  gathered  in.  But  there 
are  enough,  1  am  convinced,  who  will  enter  earnestly  on  this  task. 

Dr.  Cnne  paid  n  graceful  tribute  to  Duffy,  and  esi>cciallf  to 
Duvis — 

"  Whose  statue  stands  so  appropriately  in  the  centre  of  that  lodnt- 
trial  Hall  in  the  mid»t  of  those  results,  to  which  bis  genius,  yrar* 
before,  had  pointed  as  some  of  the  things  imperatively  needed  for 
Irvlaud — He  who  was  ever  preaching  the  development  of  Irish  re- 
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toarcea,  the  awakening  of  industry,  the  creation  of  ernplortnent,  the 
woujing  of  individual  energy,  and  the  teaching  of  self-renance'" 

That  Exhibition,  evidence  as  it  is  of  one  man's  persevering  in- 
dustry, full  of  the  triumphs  of  art,  science,  and  trade,  speaks  useful 
lessons  to  Ireland.  Lessons  not  so  much  of  what  she  has  done,  as  of 
that  which  it  shows  her  she  has  failed  to  do.  What  a  lesson  in  those 
noble  works  of  art  and  toil,  and  skill,  which  her  neighbours  hare 
achieved — which  the  small  Celtic  State  of  Belgium,  for  example,  has 
accomplished,  while  she  has  lain  in  a  dreary  and  desponding 
lethargy. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  works  of  science  and  of  handicraft  could 
not  «tir  up  an  honest  emulation  within  her,  surclv  her  national  pride 
ihouM  awaken  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  called  up  by  the  busts, 
and  pictures  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
ttruggles  and  triumphs  in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  The 
groups  of  her  volunteers,  and  the  sight  of  her  old  Parliament  House, 
and  Orattan  appealing  for  her  liberties,  in  an  Irish  Senate,  are 
things  to  stir  her  soul,  if  soul  she  has. 

But  1  have  digressed  ;  I  have  been  appealing,  when  I  ought  to 
have  contented  myself  with  a  mere  statement  of  the  plan  I  would 
presume  to  suggest  for  an  organization  suited  to  the  work  contem- 
plated. 

It  should  be  an  organization,  whoso  first  duty  would  be  to  train 
and  educate  ;  and  with  this  first  duty  it  should  content  itself  until 
it  bad  grown,  if  it  ever  did  grow,  strong  enough  for  larger  things." 

Dr.  Cane  went  on  to  say  that  it  might  be  called  the  Celtic 
Union,  and  address  itielf  to  tlie  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad  : 
to  cousist  of  members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
^inea ;  and  those  vho  would  undertake  to  write  and  work  to 
be  ils  managing  committee — the  funds  to  be  mainly  applied  to 
the  cxpenaes  of  publishing.  And  although  Cnne  felt  that  the 
Utter  would,  after  a  while,  pay  for  itself,  he  recommended,  in 
case  of  any  risk  in  the  first  instance,  (hit  a  guarantee  fund 
should  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

"  My  idea  of  the  publications  is,  that  they  ought  to  work  out  the 
field  opened  by  the  "  Library  of  Ireland,"  and  add  to  it  in  u  more 
popular,  exact,  and  available  way,  the  class  of  information  supplied 
in  the  valuable  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  The  biographies  of  our  great  men,  for  example,  fol- 
lowing scientific  inquiries  into  the  means  of  becoming  a  rich  and 
rosperous  people ;  and  Essays  on  Workhouse  Industry  succeeded 
}  national  songs  and  poetnii.    Tiie  publications  to  include  penny 

Cpt^rs,  sixpenny  books,  and  sliilling  books— the  latter  two  classes  to 
illustrated  with  suitable  plans,  maps,  and  drawings,  whenever  such 
*ere  needed.  Every  member  shoula  be  entitled  to  copies  of  all  the 
pablicationi,  and  they  should  be  on  sale  for  the  public  generally,  at 
*Ppointed  publishers,  and  in  every  town  au<l  village  iu  Irefaud. 
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One  dutj  of  the  members  would  be  to  tecure  tbeir  oairersal  dif* 

fusion. 

These  papers  and  books  should  be  of  so  attractive  a  nature,  m 
handsome,  and  yet  so  cheap,  as  to  be  seen  in  every  shop,  in  erery 
rt  adins  room,  and  upon  cverv  stall,  and  thns  their  way  secured  to 
make  them  hearthsidc  companions  and  household  words  ;  things  to  It 
sought  after  at  home  and  abroad;  In  the  workshop,  in  the  roffee 
room,  and  on  the  raiL  The  seed  thus  shown  would  in  the  end  be 
gathered  into  a  ripe  and  yellow  harvest. 

Whenever  the  funds  of  the  society  permitted  of  it,  public  lecturers 
and  teachers  to  be  employed  for  lecturing,  at  the  society's  expensei 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  chosen  subjects. 

The  foregoing  arrangements  would,  of  course,  be  mo<lified  or 
changed  by  the  views  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  society,  so  that  I 
h.ave  only  ventured  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plan  which  baa  suggested 
itself  to  my  own  min<l. 

In  the  power  of  such  a  society,  to  do  immense  good.  I  have  thorough 
I'aith.  The  mere  performance  of  its  first  duties  would  tend  to  hold  our 
people  together  for  useful  purposes — to  train  them  for  themselvM 
iad  for  the  country — and  would  afTurd  a  wholesome  and  valuable 
sulwtitute  for  idleneis  and  intemperance,  and  for  the  blasphemoM 
immoralities  of  Sue  and  Reynolds,  and  other  secret  corrupters  of 
public  morals.  And  when  the  society  grew  strong  enough  to  assume 
lU  second  duty,  it  would  become  the  guide  of  sound  public  opinioo, 
and  aid  powerfully  in  the  achievement  of  Ireland's  true  greatness. 

Into  prour  hands  I  now  confide  the  management  of  this  affur, 
hoping  It  will  meet  your  views  and  win  your  sanction." 

"  Dr.  Cane's  proposal,"  commented  Mr.  Dtiffy,  "is  not  one 
to  be  accepted  iiastily.  It  is  far  too  serious  for  that.  The  end 
he  aims  at  is  too  liigli,  the  damage  and  discredit  of  failure 
would  be  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  ill-judged  or  premature 
assent.  If  we  undertake  tliis  work  we  must  Jo  U  at  ah  iiazards; 
and  I  am  nut  prepared  to  promi.<e  my  share  of  it  until  I  have 
seen  the  recruits  upon  whom  my  friend  reckons,  and  measarcd 
their  strength  and  skill  for  the  work.  My  experience  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  this  country  all  tends  to  this — that  however  mauj 
arc  pledged  to  an  undertaking,  it  ultimately  falls  upon  a  few; 
and  if  vou  do  not  make  sure  of  a  certain  number  of  capable 
and  willing  workers  in  the  6rst  instance,  it  falls  upon  one  man 
or  two  and  stifles  them.  There  it  no  want  of  fit  men,  assuredly, 
and  I  believe  no  insarmountable  difficulty  in  gathering  tbcm 
together ;  but  we  must  lake  notliing  for  granted  in  a  project 
like  this.  For  myself  I  answer,  that  if  Dr.  Cane's  hopes  be 
wetl-foonded,  if  workmen  be  forthcoming  for  the  task  he  pro- 
poses, I  am  ready  lo  take  mv  full  share  in  the  labour  and  res- 
ponsibilitv." 
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Gavan  Duffy  cousidereil  that  Dr.  Cane's  sclieme  would  tend 
to  promote  national  pride  and  self-reliance,  and  be  thought 
Wfll  of  it  for  that  reason.  "  The  motive  power,"  he  often 
said,  "  the  steam  of  all  great  enterprises,  has  been  national 
pride.  The  English  scattered  the  Armada,  the  Trench  drove 
(Kick  allied  Europe  from  lier  frontiers,  America  stretches  her 
sheltering  arm  from  the  shores  of  Turkey  to  the  coa»t  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  national  pride. 
You  unman  the  people  from  whom  you  take  it  away.  They 
arp  fit  for  nothing  but  the  lowest  offices  of  civilization." 

Duffy  was  of  opinion  that  three  classes  of  members  were 
vantint;. 

1.  Members  who  could  write  the  necessary  books  and  papers 
in  an  adequate  manner ;  or  who,  from  their  practical  experience 
in  business,  or  scientiBc  knowledge  of  Irish  resources,  or  their 
familiarity  with  the  cnterprize  of  other  countries,  could  propose 
and  explain  new  developments  of  industry.  Of  this  last  class 
America  and  Australia  would,  he  hoped,  send  us  useful  auxiliaries. 

2.  Men  who  were  willing  to  make  a  moderate  outhiy  of  money 
io  trying  any  safe  and  well  devised  experiment  in  Irish  indus- 
try on  their  own  locality  or  elsewhere. 

•3.  Young  men  who  were  ready  to  become  the  local  executives, 
the  active  eyes  and  hands  of  the  Union.  Who  would  appoint  its 
agents  in  their  district,  inspect  its  industrial  schools  or  societies 
(when  it  has  got  them)  and  rejoice  in  spending  their  leisure 
»nd  their  sweat  in  the  pood  cause.  "  But  let  I  he  working  mem- 
ben  be  men  who  mind  their  own  business — no  good  comes  of 
idlers  or  walking  gentlemen  ;  wliile  an  occasional  hour  from 
the  energetic  self-reliant  man  «rill  leave  sure  results  behind. 

Among  the  recruits  most  indispensable  is  a  man  6t  to  be 
Honorary  Secretary.  He  ought  to  have  leisure,  and  capacity, 
and  a  passion  for  Ireland.  He  ought  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  superintend  the  publications,  and  ^tand  like  a  sentinel  over 
them,  to  exclude  rigidly  all  nonsense  and  stupidity.  He  must 
hold  in  his  hand  the  threads  of  many  correspondences,  and 
keep  men  who  can  seldom  meet  en  rapport  with  each  other. 
Where  is  this  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  found  ?"  *  * 

Gavan  DulTy  concluded  a  well  digested  article  with  these 
words : — 

"  Whoever  is  willing  to  help  the  work  in  any  dcparltnent  ought  to 
tt>«ak  now.  Our  cnemicB  affirm  that  the  dazzling  and  the  unreal 
alone  fire  our  imagination,  and  that  we  kick  impatiently  in  the  har- 
Bcu  of  practical  work.    Tbera  are  some  men,  1  hope,  ready  to  b«lie 
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this  iinputatton.  Or,  at  least,  who  know  nothing  grander  and  more 
dazzling  than  work  that  will  raise  their  country.  If  so,  it  is  per- 
fectly  practicable  to  see  on  one  hand  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  de- 
grees, engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  profits  of  which  will  go 
into  their  on  n  pockets ;  and  on  the  other,  the  youth  of  Ireland  frrs- 
dually  reared  in  love  and  knowledge  of  their  country — as  the  Engliih 
boy  is  fed  on  the  memories  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  Freoch 
student  becomes  as  familiar  with  the  heroes  of  his  national  history 
on  the  walls  of  Versailles  and  in  the  public  gardens  and  edifices  of 
Paris,  as  with  the  faces  round  his  father's  hearth. 

A  Celtic  Union  that  deserved  the  name  would  not  stop  in  this 
Island.  It  would  be  welcomed  by  our  kinsmen  in  En^laLd  and 
America,  and  in  the  predestined  empire  of  Australia  ;  ana  some  day 
perhaps,  by  the  men  of  our  blood,  who  have  won  or  inherited  power 
in  the  courts  of  Europe.  But  wo  must  begin  humbly  and  at  the 
beginning.  Whether  we  are  to  begin  at  all,  indeed,  depend*  upon 
the  response  Dr.  Cane's  generous  appeal  meets  from  the  country." 

The  following  number  of  tbe  Nation  announced  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  number  of  letters  on  Dr.  Cane's  proposal, 
containing  suggestions  for  the  practical  management  of  it,  and 
generous  offers  of  aid.  The  recruits  consisted  of  writers,  mo- 
Died  men,  and  workers,  and  formed  a  good  week's  instaltuent 
towards  the  preliminary  work,  "The  extent  of  our  xuccess," 
wrote  Duff}',  "  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
mind  that  goes  into  the  project." 

One  correspondent  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  of  sugges- 
tions went  on  to  sny ; — 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  working  man  is  tbe  special  object 
of  your  solicitude — tbe  mark  at  which  you  aim.  Take  good  cart 
then,  that  you  do  not  shoot  over  his  head.  There  are  three  ways 
by  which  you  may  shoot  over  his  head — by  writinj{  above  bis  pretcnt 
educational  Mature  ;  by  not  hitting  bis  interest  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  ;  and  by  aiming  at  a  pocket  bigger  than  he  has.  It  is  oot 
necessary  that  these  three  '  Iri^h  bulls'  stand  together  between  the 
man  and  the  mark,  in  order  to  miss  it ;  any  one  of  tbem  will  turn 
your  literary  iiuiver  into  a  right  angle,  or  rather  a  wrong  one. 

"  Thus  would  I  take  up  each  suliject  in  the  order  of  requiremeot, 
and,  as  there  is  a  feverish  desire  throughout  the  provinces  for  derls- 
mation,  I  would  act  promptly  on  Dr.  Cane's  suggestions  of  lectum 
and  draw  attention  to  the  written  by  the  oral.  If  Father  Mathe* 
spared  his  ti>n):ue  aod  feet  by  substituliiig  the  pen  and  the  presi, 
would  he  be,  in  one  year,  would  be  be,  even  now,  tbe  Apusilc  of 
Temperance  ?" 

A  remarkably  sagacious  and  experienced  man  put  tbe 
whnic  project  on  so  solid  nnd  busine&s-like  a  basis  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  him  on  this  point : — 

"  There  is  one  eminently  practical  si^ggestion  in  Dr.  Cane's  letttr— 
that  of  the  Guarantee  Fund.    It  will  make  your  success  much  mors 
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cerlaio,  without  increasing  your  outlay  by  a  penny.  But  let  it  bo 
t  fund,  Dot  a  paper  »ecurity.  Let  the  money  be  lodged  in  bank  be- 
fore  Tuu  take  a  single  step.  If  you  are  content  with  "  promises  to 
pav,"  the  publisher  will  consider  them  of  no  Kreat  value  from  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  of  collecting  them  ;  or  if  some  of  the  founders 
of  the  Union,  such  as  Dr  Cane  and  yourself,  become  personally  liable 
to  him  oD  the  strength  of  them,  tou  will  find  it  an  awkward  task  to 
get  rccuuipensed  for  any  losses.  I  would  rather  liavc  £\00  in  bank 
than  the  best  po&aible  guarantee  for  £200.  And  if  £'200.  or  any 
turn  actually  ncees<ary,  can  not  be  got,  then  the  country  is  nol  ripe 
for  the  proposal." 

Another  correspondent  wrote  : — 

"  The  only  difficulty  is,  who  shall  write  the  books?  They  will  be 
bought  and  sold  again  and  again,  if  they  are  only  worthy  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  project.  On  this  score,  however,  I  am  delighted  that 
we  are  not  tied  down  to  weekly  or  monthly  appearances ;  and  if,  be- 
fore this  day  twelve  month'',  the  Celtic  Union  has  published  three  or 
foar  Tolumt  5,  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  '  Library  of  Ireland,'  with  a 
doien  of  Tracts  and  Lectures,  well  written  on  well  chosen  subjects, 
I  ihould  say  it  had  done  well,  and  that  it  would  be  sure  to  do 
better. 

"  I  think  that  wc  ought  to  have,  within  that  time,  a  volume  on 
Irish  agriculture — about  which  the  people  are  in  a  megrim  since 
the  revolutionary  action  of  the  fatnine  and  the  corn  laws.  Twenty 
jcarslRnce  1  feel  confident  that  the  farming  race  of  Ireland  w  ill  be 
u  difTi-rent  from  what  it  was  before  the  famine  as  a  meadow  is  from 
a  bog. 

"  An  Irish  Farmer's  Manual  «p1I  done,  as  familiar  as  Cobbett's 
'Cottage  Economy,'  for  example,  would  be  a  god^t[ld  tu  the  cokiiitry 
believe  me,  You  ought  to  publish  an  edition  of  Mangan  in  good 
time.  But  I  think,  to  begin,  that  we  should  have  an  Almanack  ready 
for  the  new  year — the  Almanack  of  the  Celtic  Union  ;  with  the  dates 
of  Iri»h  births,  battles,  and  events  generally' — bordered  with  national 
nuims  and  muttocs,  and  the  thoughts  ol  Irisih  Thinkers,  and  illus. 
trUed  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  good  woodcut  likenesses." 

A  young  journalist  from  a  thriving  provincial  town,  debated 

I the  necessity  and  t'easibdity  of  making  fiction  the  chief  feature 
in  the  piopo^cd  papers. 

"1  am  convinced,"  he  says,  "that  to  m.Hke  the  project  fully  successful 
A  will  b«  necessary  to  unite  fiction  with  fact.  The  general  public 
*wk  only  after  what  is  called  light  reading,  and  cannot  bring  them- 
wives  to  study  history  or  science.  For  the  one  who  reads  the  latter 
t  hundred  peruke  the  former.  Thtrefore  it  is  that  this  light  reading 
from  it*  vast  circulation  and  influence,  has  the  greatest  powvr  in 
forming  the  minds  of  a  generation,  and  consequently  presents  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  reforming  or  creating  a  public  ta»tc  and  spirit. 
Hutoncal  tales,  laid  in  the  most  ius-  irintr  periods,  and  stories  in 
vbicb  opinions  and  facts  might  be  interwoven,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
70 
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do  more  to  adraocs  the  good  ctuie  than  panpblet*  npon  Mfttritt 
•ubjpota  could  ever  effeet.  In  the  first  place,  tliey  woulil  be  cettaii 
of  brioK  read ;  and,  in  tbu  Mcond,  the  iiutmctire  portioni  voald, 
from  tKcir  connexion  with  the  interett  of  the  t&les,  be  vitiill}  in- 
preMod  upon  the  memory.  What  hai  contributed  more  to  the 
moralitation  of  Pariii  or  'of  London  than  its  light  literature  ?  The 
nost  frightful  immoralities  are  dresaed  up  and  disguised  in  to  daa- 
tling  a  garb,  that  nothing  eUe  ia  read  by  the  people.  The  infereac* 
is  evident." 

A  very  different  caste  of  man  wrote  : — 

"  It  was  with  real  and  hfartfelt  pleasure  that  I  read  in  Tmt  N»- 
TioN  of  last  Saturday  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cane.  I  beg  to  know  if » 
mechanic,  with  no  other  recommendation  than  a  heartfelt  wish  far 
the  success  of  such  an  Union  aa  the  one  su^ested,  would  be  eligibk 
as  a  member  7  The  want  of  audi  a  '  Union'  haa  been  long  felL 
There  has  been  created  in  this  country,  by  the  importation  fro« 
England  and  France  of  that  abominable  and  atheistical  commoditj 
called  cheap  literature,  au  insatiable  thirst  for  reading,  which  if  oot 
gratified,  through  the  n>ediuni  uf  some  such  means  as  thoae  suggested, 
will  be  the  means  eventually  of  destroying  the  goodneaa  for  whtck 
our  people  have  been  so  justly  celebrated." 

An  Englishman  said  :  — 

"  The  Celtic  Union  should,  amongst  its  first  duties,  have  a  lector* 
delivered  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  enlist  tne  sympathies  oi  the  young  men, 
out  of  whom  a  local  committee  should  be  formed  to  act  hi  co- 
operation with  the  Union.  I  think  reading  rooms  ought  to 
be  established  for  the  support  of  which  a  small  weekly  donation  of 
one  or  two  pence  per  week  should  be  paid  by  each  member.  In 
these  rooms  a  lecture  should  be  delivered  once  a  week  on  some  ra- 
tional subject,  such  as  eras  of  our  history,  the  lives  of  our  great  men, 
the  natural  products  and  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  per- 
haps a  lecture  on  the  duties  uf  manhood  would  not  be  amiss.  AH 
these  subjects  should  be  handled,  at  least,  not  alone  in  their  eenertl 
aspects,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  their  connection  with  Ireland 
and  her  future." 

The  country  seemed  interested  in  an  unusual  degree^  tod 
adherents  thronced  forward  through  the  medium  of  suggestive 
letter?.  A  genllenian  who  had  lauored  to  organize  past  work, 
literary  and  political,  sent  some  shrewd  advict:. 

"  To  work  the  project  succeSbfully  there  are  three  primary  wants 
— firKt,  a  puLliblicr  wlio  mouM  luuk  after  the  business  ;  secondiyi  a 
committee  who  would  direct  the  taste,  and  supply  the  mind  to  tht 
matter  ;  and  thirdly,  a  capital  which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  iasurance 
or  indemnity  to  thf  puLlishur.    As  for  a  publisher,  do  doubt  Mr. 
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McOluhan  or  Mr.  James  Duffy  would  meet  tbo  necessity.  As  fur 
the  capiUl,  five  hundred  pounds  would  be  wanting  in  fifty  ten  pound 
•harm.  Tho  shares  to  be  paid  as  subscriptions,  and  all  liability 
utterly  avoided.  The  best  price  for  the  volumes  would  b«  sixpence, 
in  order  to  nndersell  the  shilling  novels,  and  to  K^ive  a  stamp  of 
variety  to  tb«  publications.  The  Society  for  the  DifFasion  of  Useful 
Knowk-dge  worked  in  this  war.  Charles  Knight  was  the  publisher  ; 
Lord  Broauhiun  and  a  few  others  were  the  mind  of  the  movement ; 
and  Lord  Dennmn  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  politics  of  their 
jODih  (a  custom  rather  proverbial  among  successful  men  in  Ireland) 
sopplieid  the  guarantee  fund,  some  of  them  giving  £600.  Years  ago 
they  succeeded  ;  while  Mr.  Bentley's  last  proclamation  of  a  design  to 
redace  to  one-third  the  |irice  of  original  books,  shows  that  the  progresf 
of  cheap  literature  in  Liogland  is  still  onward,  and  it  will  be  to  until 
it  meets  the  level  of  French  and  Belgian  production." 

A  popular  conlribulor  to  our  periodical  literature  said  : — 

"  I  read  with  sincere  pleasure  Doctor  Cane's  proposal  and  your 
rommcnts.  It  is  a  return  to  Jtrst  principles,  and  resolves  itself  (if  I 
am  right)  into  a  printing  press,  fed  by  sound  heads  and  pure  heart.**, 
and  Worked  by  honest  handy.  In  this  I  most  fully  concur.  My 
subscription  is  readv.  and  whenever  you  fix  the  amount  it  shall  be 
remitted.  The  Library  of  Ireland'  was  left  a  great  but  unfinished 
project — a  noble  temple  of  scattered  and  incomplete  columns  now  to 
w  completed." 

An  lllstor  friend,  who  has  no  broken  faith  to  answer  for, 
sent  a  long  letter  full  of  practical  suggestions.  Uis  des- 
criptiou  of  how  the  Scotcli  hookjellcrs  have  contrived  to  create 
a  market  io  Ulster  is  good  .-— « 

"  Ad  assodatton,  such  as  vour  friend  pro{iose9,  lies  under  a  diffi- 
culty from  diversity  and  JegTecs  of  opinion  to  which  the  single 
Thinker  is  not  open  ;  he  can  correct,  he  can  expunge,  he  can  destroy. 
Nov,  who  will  do  this  for  a  Union  ? — who  has  time  to  do  it?  If  a 
Buo  had  Isisure  and  capacity,  and  devotedness  to  undertake  this 
work,  ke  would  be  the  best  ••  Union" — or  two  or  three,  if  they  had 
leisure ;  but  such  leisure  implies  fortune.  They  might  do  it  if  they 
agreed  on  principles  generally  acceptable  to  the  country,  and 
•cknowledged  themselves  obedient  to  the  reajonable  cootrol  of  » 
dictator — jour  '  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.' 

"  It  is  very  painful,  and  I  have  felt  it  repeatedly,  to  find  Ocrmany, 
^tlaod,  England,  America,  and  France,  represented  by  originals 
or  traoiiations  on  every  bookshelf  and  bookstall  in  this  province,  and 
■■Wocly  one  book  written  or  printed  in  Ireland.  Is  it  that  the  Irish 
Moliiher  is  not  of  the  same  genius  as  the  Scotch  Black  and  Cham> 
'•*»,  or  Routledge  and  Bohn  of  London?  One  day's  journey  in 
*"J  part  of  Ulster  would  convince  you  that  the  Scotch  publisher 
succeed  with  the  masses.  Ilia  humble  travelling  agents  radiate 
•n  every  dietrict.  Under  rain,  snow,  or  summer  heat,  they  march 
OB,  on— men  of  quiet  age,  decently  dressed,  civil,  intelligent,  tobetly. 
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Oiu'  <if  tliem,  ami  he  will  ti-ll  you  he  circulate  the  c«cell*nl  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Ulackie  or  Mr.  Fullarton  of  Glafjjow.  He  ha5  boob 
fur  .ige  and  Toulh,  for  scitntiflc  men  and  humble  artisan*;  pwtrr, 
trav»'U,  history,  romance.  He  m  ill  talk  to  jou  for  five  minute*  about 
his  cilition  of  ))urn<i — our  great  poet,  *ir — and  the  land  of  Burns, 
anil  TanahiU,  and  I'rofcsjK»r  Wilson,  and  Scott,  and  Hopp.  Wh/ 
are  our  Moore,  Drennnn,  Mangan,  Oriffin,  Oarleton.  Banitn,  kept 
In  the  draw  ing  rooro,  and  denied  the  homage  of  a  people's  heart  ? 
Certainly,  they  own  a  wider  sphere  than  they  have  yel  found— tbt 
good  sense  and  virtue  to  grace  a  cottage,  sit  hy  the  bench  and  tb« 
loom,  or  by  the  poor  seamstresses  fireside.  Your  Irish  publisher! 
forbid  it ;  they  will  not  send  persons  like  the  Scotch  sale,«m.m  to  iD> 
troduco  them  to  the  homely  farms  of  the  country,  or  suffer  tbem  to 
go  in  any  coarser  dress  than  gilding  and  fine  linen.  Did  not  tlie 
•Penny  Magazine'  and  'Dublin  Penny  Journal'  go  like  wildfire? 
And  why  were  not  the  volumes  of  the  '  National  Library'  ten  tiiDe* 
more  read?  Because  they  had  no  such  introduction  as  ilr.  Blackie 
would  h.'ive  given  them — no  one  to  carry  them  to  the  villages  and 
lolitary  farinliouses,  and  to  tell  even  tlie  roadside  querist  '  tluj/  art 
ail  about  Irclttiid.'  Mr.  Fullarton  would  have  made  them  be  bough:, 
read,  and  trea'^ured,  and  talked  about  in  every  townland  in  Ulster 
before  a  month.  The  Scotch  publisher  mccU  difficulties — docs  not 
tniikc  them.  Oo  to  the  country  circulating  lihrarv,  and  vou  «il! 
find  the  same  want  of  everything  about  a  nation  whic\i  should  be  the 
first  in  her  penph's  lhou<^hts.  A  volume  of  Danim,  a  copy  of  Moor*"i 
poe:n.<i,  ^ou  may  find,  indeed,  but  not  one  syllable  nbout  our  hring 
celebrities.  1  have  the  catalogues  of  ten  of  these  Societies  before 
me,  some  of  which  I  have  advised  in  the  formation  ;  and  unless  bj 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  control  and  management,  for  which  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination,  I  could  not  efftct  the  introduction 
of  Irish  books  ;  being  always  met  with  complaints  of  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  procuring  them,  and  with  the  suspicion  that  tlitir 
Nationality  was  assumed,  as  a  cover  for  the  introduction  of  tectariao 
opinions." 

There  is  a  sound  and  wise  thought  iu  this  su<.'gcstiou 

"  There  is  a  class  that  no  one  haj  a  kind  word  for — to  whom 
part  of  the  project  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage — the  idle  young 
men  of  the  towns.  My  belief  is,  that  not  twenty  in  five  hundred  of 
them  are  wilfully  idle.  They  are  the  victims  of  false  pride,  neelected 
education,  careless  parents,  or  proud,  heartles<i.  improvident  rclstiooi. 
Would  they  not,  being  every  day  at  wits' end  to  discover  soroemeaiH 
of  escape  from  frost-bitten  benevolence,  hail  the  information  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  '  Union'  w  ith  exultation,  as  a  means  of 
guiding  them  to  the  sweet  bread  of  industry." 

An  interesting  letter  from  the  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glens, 
now  M.P.  for  Tipperarv,  also  furni»hed  some  acceptable  sag- 
gcstivc  matter,  as  well  as  u  substantial  proof  of  the  sinwriijf 
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of  his  .«vmpathy.  The  same  remark  nppliea  to  an  nb'o 
communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillouly,  Profi'?«)r  of  (lie 
BtlUt  LeUres  at  the  College  d'Argcntan  iit  France. 

Amongst  the  letters  which  pa?sed  hetwren  Dr.  Cane  nnil 
Mr.  Dutrv,  -\I  P.,  at  this  i>erio(l  was  the  following  : — 

"MrDsAKDorrT — I  have  carefully  coogiderod  your  xr'isv  and 
abk'  coniiuentary,  and  feel  satisfied  that  your  su^'ge.stiuns,  fur  a  le.'i.ser 
.•uhscription  than  one  guiiiua,  and  tor  suiallt-r  guarantees,  art-  ri^ht. 
I  (herefure  concur  in  recoinroemling  a  I  Us.  subscription,  and  a  guar- 
antee from  such  as  please  tu  volunteer  it,  of  five  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
But,  after  all,  these  matters  mu«t  bo  settled  at  the  first  meeting  of 
tb*  '  Union,'  which  I  anticipate  is  not  far  distant. 

I  was  of  opinion  we  should  ajsemble  and  organise  as  soon  as  we 
had  a  hundred  adhesions  ;  already  over  half  that  number  have  prcscd 
forward  to  aid  us  in  the  work,  and  within  a  few  brief  weeks,  I  trust 
to  (ee  the  *  Celtic  Union'  fully  embodied  as  a  working  staff. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  names  as  yet, 
or  until  the  first  meeting  is  over,  and  the  title  and  rules  of  the  Suriety 
S'iopted.  Yet,  locking  at  the  names  you  have  alrea<]y  received,  and 
tliose  which  I  now  send  you,  1  feel  that  wc  can  no  longer  call  it  a 
'forlorn  hope.'  It  is  an  advance  column,  and  when  yuu  look  at  the 
ttation,  intellect,  and  moral  and  reputed  worth  and  character  of  tho 
ineo  who  approve  of  the  move,  they  constitute  a  column  of  officers, 
ind  of  working  and  able  ones  too. 

The  name  has  been  objected  to  by  some.  I  am  for  the  present 
one  ;  but  it  will  be  a  fair  matter  for  discu^ion  when  the  first  meeting 
takei  place.  Yours  truly, 

RoDBHT  CaNK." 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Cane  observed  : — 

"  Our  first  meeting  ought  to  consist  solely  of  those  who,  up  t<* 
the  date  of  holding,  had  sent  in  their  adhesions.  1  would  suggest 
that  this  meeting  be  h<  Id  on  Monday,  the  '21st  inst.,  at  tlie  hour  of 
OIK  o'clock,  so  as  to  admit  of  such  country  members  as  might  wish  to 
attend  it  returning  homo  by  tho  evening  trains. 

"TLc  first  business  of  the  meeting,  having  chosen  n  Chairman  and 
Secretary  fur  the  day,  ought  to  bo  to  adopt  resolutions  declaratory 
i>f  general  principles,  and  then  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
orgaDi^atiun  ;  to  sit  from  time  to  time  tu  enrol  members,  collect 
aecessary  information  ;  to  prepare  a  scries  of  suggestions  as  to  future 
work,  and  to  call  together  a  meeting  of  the  Union  so  soon  as  the 
niu&ber  of  members  amounted  to  fodr  ncNDRUD,  with  a  Ouorantce 
FnadofX2UU,  and  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  pountJs  Thv 
"Uoion"  will  then  be  strong  enough  to  commeuco  it)  first  work,  and 
tken— but  not  until  then — it  might  elect  its  permanent  secretary. 

"Now,  I  do  hold  a  verv  positive  opinion  on  the  nature  uf  the  duties 
of  ttui  office,  and  bow  it  should  bu  filled. 
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"  It  should  not  be  an  honorary  office.  The  secretary  ihonld  bt  a 
paid  officer,  and  renidcnt  in  Dublin.  1  quite  concor  with  tou  in  the 
great  importance  attachable  to  thit  office  lieing  well  filled.  A  ^ist 
deal  of  our  progress  and  succt'M  will  depend  upon  him.  He  thonid 
be  an  able  man,  but  one  who  trovld  Kct  under  a  local  chsiman  and 
committee.  He  would  have  a  large  amount  of  labour  ari»in7  oat  of 
correspondence  and  literary  work.  He  should  be  a  man  capable  of 
advising  and  vuggMting  upon  these  and  all  matters  of  workiiij;  det«l; 
but  bis  actions  should  not  be  independent  of  the  committee.  Tliert- 
are  two  things  he  should  be — an  educated  gentleman  and  a  nationalut 

"  Wc  should  be  in  no  hasteto  choose  this  officer  ;  first,  because  until 
we  knew  our  strength  in  money,  we  could  not  fix  his  salary  ;  secoDdW, 
because  a  couple  of  months  will  show  us  a  larger  field  to  cboo*e  frcoi. 

"Until  the  Union  be  fully  installed,  it  would  be  better  to  bi»» 
merely  an  honorary  secretary  of  committee,  allowing  him  the  uat- 
tanco  of  clerk,  if  needed.  For  similar  reasons,  it  may  not  be  vtctturj 
at  first  to  take  regular  and  permanent  rooms  for  meeting. 

"Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  receired  some  valuable  adhesions,  with 
letters  of  useful  hints  and  si^gestioas,  which  I  will  give  in  tbt  nest 
Natioh. 

"  One  of  these  adhesions  is  the  able  and  honest  editor  of  a  well- 
know  Liberal  newspaper.  The  second  is  from  a  young  and  fifitd 
poet  and  nationalist.  The  third  is  from  a  highly  respected  psrisb 
priist  of  Ossory.  The  fourth,  a  worthy  curate  of  the  same  diocess. 
A  fifth,  is  an  active  and  talented  town  councillor,  of  a  Munstrr  t»«B. 
And  the  sixth,  from  one  whose  deeii  lore  of  Ireland  has  aireadv  cost 
him  dearly.  Each  of  them  is  an  able  man  and  fit  to  rally  bis  e«s 
circle  around  him." 

But  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  clear-^ighte-d  piece  uf 
criticism  iu  reference  to  the  Celtic  UuioD,  aud  its  prospects,  uat 
that  expressed  by  tlic  Kilkenny  Journal : — 

"  Tbb  Nation  of  Saturday  has  told  us  that  ours  was  the  only  voin 
of  objection  raised  against  ]>r.  Cane's  proposition.  But  tberrin  oui 
contemporary  fell  into  a  slight  mistake.  We  conjured  up  no  obj<ct- 
ion»  whatever — \n:  sinply  t  ecommcnded  caution.  And  we  do  brlieii 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  cautioo  is 
public  enterprises  attempted  in  Ireland,  better  than  Mr.  Duffy  biis- 
self.  He  knows  that  a.<  a  race  we  are  only  too  ready  to  jump  at  coo- 
elusions,  and  that  our  performance  is  often  miserably  short  ofov 
programme.  And  it  is  solely  because  we  possess  a  keen  sensibilitr  oi 
this  national  failing,  we  did  not  at  once  become  enthusiastic  whei 
last  writing  on  this  subject.  We  then  taw  lying  in  the  way  difficaiti<s 
rave  and  many.  We  see  them  still  ;  but  we  must  acknowledv'c  ibe; 
ave  lost  some  of  their  sterner  features.  Yet,  as  genuine  Celu,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  us  to  overlook  these  when  ardently  tradinf 
to  a  certain  goal  ;  and  not  ol>serve  a  single  obstacU  until  we  Uiadit 
stumbled  upon  them,  and  fell  prostrate  amidst  universal  darisoo. 

"  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this ;  and,  if  common  s«iu«  r»- 
main  amongst  us,  there  ought  to  be  no  more.  We  have  b««n  laogkt 
wiRdum  in  what  is  commonly  considered  a  good  school — ibaJ  of 
adversity. 
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"To  give  a  now  impetus  and  direction  to  Irish  intellect — to  strike 
once  more  the  Horeh  of  the  Celtic  mind,  and  hid  the  waters  gu.ih 
forth  in  an  almndant  and  refreshing  stream— to  unloose  the  irj  bonds 
which  defeat  and  disgust  had  tlung  around  the  founts  of  song,  and  bid 
them  lavish  again  their  boundless  treasures  ofeeniusand  imagination, 
this  were  truly  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  loftiest  ambition.  But 
its  merit  must  be  measured  by  it«  success;  and  wo  know  nothing  of 
the  characters  of  either  Oli.trfes  Gavan  Duffy  or  Ur.  Cane,  if  they  be 
not  content  to  have  it  decided  by  that  test.  Feeling  thus,  we  have 
purposely  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  discouragement  than  of  buoy- 
aot  txpectation  ;  for  we  are  well  aware  that  in  every  project  of  this 
kind,  for  the  txne  who  will  assume  the  disagreeable  office  of  counselling 
caution  and  circumspection,  there  will  be  ten  found  to  express  tha 
mo»t  unnualified  approval.  And  experience  has  proved  that  the  ten 
are  not  always  the  truer  or  safer  guides." 

Kilkenny,  Sov.  16,  18j3. 

"M»  DBAS  Dorrr —  Your  assent  that  we  should  meet  on  Monday 
next,  for  the  furtnation  of  a  'committee  of  organization'  for  the 
'Caltic  Union,'  expedites  our  progress,  and  wfll  facilitate  the  en- 
rolment  of  the  number  of  members  deemed  necessary  for  a  working 
rommencemcnt. 

"  Ai  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  meeting,  it  will  be  useful  to  enter 
somewhat  into  the  detail  of  the  work  before  us,  and  to  make  bo  me 
attempt  at  an  exposition  of  the  duties  entaile^i  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  those  who  undertake  to  be  our  fellow-labourers,  wad  whose 
toil  will  thenceforward  have  commenced. 

When  that  meeting  assembles,  if  the  opinion  it  oxpresseii  coincides 
with  that  already  laid  down,  it  will  eventuate  in  a  '  committee.'  U^'On 
that  committee  will  then  devolve  the  duties  which  for  the  past  month 
were  yours  largly  and  mine  partially.  And  if  it  enters  upon  those 
duties,  as  I  feel  confident  it  will,  a  brief  period  will  enable  it  to  an- 
nounce its  work  completed,  the  requisite  Kums  of  money  paid  in,  and 
the  required  number  of  members  duly  enrolled.  With  what  heartfelt 
pleasure  we  shall  hear  that  announcement.  We  shall  hasten  to  meet 
•sain,  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  able  and  efBrient  work,  and 
thenceforth  to  start  as  •  Tiie  Celtic  Union,"  fully  formed,  well  de- 
relo{>cd,  and  ready  for  the  engagements  made  in  its  behalf. 

"  If  ilie  course  now  about  to  be  acted  upon  on  Monday  next — and 
which  is  the  one  advised  by  m«ny  of  our  friends — be  the  one  approved 
of  and  adopted,  tho  first  step  taken  by  the  meeting  ought  to  be  a 
resolution  declaratory  of  the  mental,  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  such  a  Union. 

"  Then,  a  resolution,  that  wo  appri>vo  of  tho  formation  of  such  a 
union,  and  that  we  constitute  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  orgaaiziog  it. 

"  Meat,  that  a  chairman  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee 
be  then  chosen. 

"  That  the  annual  subscription  be  10s.  for  each  member. 

"That,  in  addition  to  annual  subscriptions,  it  is  considered  neces> 

ar  to  commence  with  a  fund,  independent  of  subscriptions,  to  be 
ed  a  Guarantee  Fund,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  £200. 
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Thus  far  as  rvpards  money  and  men.  I  know  jour  ejes  »re 
ansiouiily  watching  fur  the  heail»  that  will  think,  and  the  har.ds  that 
can  wield  pens,  to  write  and  work  for  the  country.  Some  of  thom 
men  are  already  around  you.  Even  your  limited  knowle<lge  »hoss 
me  a  goodly  number  of  them,  whose  capacity  I  know  and  whose 
hibours  1  build  upon  as  material,  which  is  already  our».  But  were  it 
even  otherwise — if  we  had  not  six  men  of  capacity  amongst  us  now — 
I  would  feel  the  fullest  conflclcnce  that  when  our  roaster  of  400  ii 
complete,  it  will  as  surely  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  numler  of 
heaiis,  as  an  enlistment  of  400  men  in  France  would  hate  furQiiliLd 
its  own  oflBccrs  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

"  It  might  be  well  if,  out  of  the  committee  of  orgaaization,  a  sub- 
committeo  was  formed  who  would  have,  as  their  sole  duty,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  suggestions  thrown  out  in  correspondences,  or  newspaptrs, 
or  elsewhere,  or  made  by  tho  committee  themselves,  as  tu  the  worb 
to  bo  undertaken  by  the  society,  the  order  in  which  tlej 
should  be  undertaken,  the  prices  at  which  they  should  be 
issued,  the  mm  who  volunteered  to  write  or  who  should  be  a-kfd  to 
write  to  them.  These  should  be  nil  carefully  noted  in  a  suitallc  book, 
together  with  all  such  hints  and  advices,  or  offers  as  to  pullicatioa, 
terms,  and  costs  thiTcof  as  come  within  the  committee's  reach.  f»uch 
a  hook  would  form  a  valuable  aid  to  the  committee  of  the  Uniaa 
hereafter,  and  preserve  for  adoption  all  that  is  really  good  in  tie 
letters  now  pouring  in  upon  us. 

"  There  arc  two  immediate  duties  before  the  committee  of  orpt»- 
ization — to  prepare  a  suitable  memher'i  card,  and  to  get  up  a  report 
or  adilres-S  upcm  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Union,  its  organization, 
rules,  and  plans,  and  to  have  the^c  distributed  into  all  pnrt!^  of  ita 
country— a  kind  of  prospectus,  to  place  in  the  h.*\nds  of  our  friends  in 
every  town  in  Ireland,  and  to  send  into  England,  an<l  Scotlaoil,  and 
ncros.'*  the  Atlantic,  in  fine,  wherever  the  committee  consiJers  it 
ndvis.ihio  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  the  propagandism  of  our  Ns* 
tionality. 

Since  I  last  communicated  with  you  I  have  received  fcveral  kl- 
ters  of  advice,  and  some  conveying  valuable  adhe.<iion9.  One  coroM 
from  the  Itordcrs  of  our  beautiful  lakes,  from  a  high-minded  Natino- 
ali.st,  who  still  lovt's  and  hcipes  for  the  country  which  has  long  resjariled 
him  as  a  true  patriot.  Another  from  the  s.tme  quarter,  written  bt» 
tni'mber  of  the  h-gal  profession,  w  ho  has  been  ever  prominent  in  thf 
cause  of  Ireland.  A  third  comes  from  the  City  of  the  Viobt^J 
Treaty,  and  be;ir«  the  n.-ime  of  one  well  known  to  the  country  as  \he 
fe.irless  advocate  of  truth  and  liberty.  A  fourth  comes  from  the  fir 
North,  and  gives  to  us  a  member  of  the  medical  profeskion,  vho^ 
National  writing  and  lectures  have  made  him  long  a  public  mis. 
And  a  fifth  from  a  young  professional  man,  who,  travelling  much 
through  tlic  country,  nnd  loving  it  well,  sees  and  appreciate'*  ti  e  «"•''' 
wc  undertake  to  supply.  Upon  Monday  these  n:^In(.•^  will  ail  be  nai'- 
public.    Until  then  farewell. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RoDCBT  CaKIC." 
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The  members  of  the  Celtic  Union  had  a  prelitnitiary  meeting 
on  Monday,  Nov.  21.  It  vas  well  attended  by  the  class  who 
constitute  the  strength  of  a  parly,  or  an  organization — young, 
cultivated,  uncorrupted  men.  Several  letters  of  adhesion 
were  received  from  Nationalists  of  high  social  and  personal 
dislinrlion  in  tlie  country — from  members  of  parliament, 
clergymen,  doctot?,  engineers,  country  centlcmeu,  journalists, 
civic  authorities,  merchants,  traders,  and  artizans.  The  mem- 
bers on  the  books  up  to  that  day  atr.ounted  to  one  hundred,  and 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  ac- 
loally  paid,  to  the  sum  of  £75.  As  no  canvassing  of  any 
kind  iiad  bi-en  employed,  beyond  the  publication  of  the 
plan  and  of  comments  on  it,  this  was  regarded  as  a  decided  suc- 
cess. It  encouraged  the  meeting  to  form  a  committee  of  or- 
ganization, with  inslractions  to  issue  a  prospectus  and  appeal 
to  the  country  for  their  final  verdict  on  the  propo5al.  Tiie  un- 
derstanding seemed  to  be,  that  if  four  hundred  members  were 
eurolledaiid  the  Guarantee  Fund  filled  up  to  thcamountof  £200 
bv  the  first  of  January,  the  Union  might  then  be  formally  inau- 
gurated nnd  commence  operations.  But  that,  short  of  this 
substantial  support,  it  should  attempt  nothing. 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy  occupied  the  chair,  and  made  a 
sensible  speech,  in  which  lie  regretted  that  the  supply  of 
literary  laborers  ready  for  work  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
•■xtent  of  the  ordinar)-  adIiercnU".  lie  declared  that  his  own 
labours,  aa  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  Editor  of  the 
Nation,  were  too  onerous  to  admit  of  his  aiding  the  good  work 
as  he  should  wish.  Hut  he  promised  nevertheless  to  do  sume- 
tliiiig  substantial.  Mr.  Duffy  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
following  effect. 

"Thu  nature  of  the  publications  would  ncccssarilj'  dc>]H-nd  more  or 
leu  on  the  ajstem.  If  the  Union  operated  chiefljr  through  existing 
pobrubers,  it  might  bop«  in  time  to  have  many  classes  of  liooks,  from 
a  Primer  to  a  Cyclopedia,  and  einbracitig  the  uia^ic  circle  uf  tietiuii 
and  poetry,  written  iu  a  national  spirit,  by  creating  and  ensuring  a 
iBwliet  for  them.  If  it  published  for  itself  exclusively,  or  aa  far  a« 
It  doei  80,  its  books  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  worthy  of  the  preliminary 
trouble  which  has  heraldeij  their  birth.  Some  correspondents  seem 
to  ambition  the  creation  of  a  petty  literature  such  as  abounds  acroM 
tbe  diannvl  in  Family  lieraldn  atid  IJume  Circles.  This  is  l)oni-»t 
•ork  for  toniebody  to  do,  but  it  is  b*  no  means  the  task  set  before 
the  Celtic  Union.  I  conceive  our  duty  is  to  secure  good  books  by 
ttie  most  capable  men  of  our  race,  each  with  a  soul  and  purpose  in  it 
— each  Worth  reading  many  times  and  publishing  in  many  editions — 
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each  tending  to  tome  practical  purpotc,  or  plautiog  ton*  frnitfol 
opinion,  or,  at  lowest,  raising  up  zrom  tiie  dust  and  uhet  of  an  igno- 
minuous  obacarity  some  man  who  has  served  Ireland.  A  few 
volumes  of  this  kind  is  as  m&aj  as  anj  single  rear  will  prodnce  ;  bat 
each  of  them  might  mark  an  epoch  In  opinion.  Thoj  will  not  grow 
raptdlj.  In  the  three  and  twenty  Tolomus  of  the  ■  Library  of  Ir^ 
land,'  published  in  two  years,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trash ;  bat 
tliere  are  half  a  dozen  books  which  circulated  muro  widelj  than  any 
published  in  Ireland  since  the  Union,  an<I  which  hare  iufluenced  the 
writings  and  spraking  of  all  who  write  and  spenk  in  this  island,  more 
than  any  one  not  accustomed  to  note  nch  pnenomena  could  btliev*. 
It  is  books  of  this  calibre,  aad  higher  when  attainabW,  which  «c 
want. 

Of  •  Papers  for  the  People*  we  mav  hope,  perhaps,  to  lave  s 
dozen  or  two  in  the  Tear ;  each  of  them  also  aimed  at  a  definite  pur- 
pose. There  is  nothing  oecessarilj  iocompalabie  with  interest  sb4 
amusement  in  this  Idea  of  a  practical  aim:  Macaclat  made  history 
as  pleasant  as  a  romance,  and  '  more  popular  at  the  Circulating 
Library  than  the  last  new  novel;'  Dukkms  has  writeD  about  the 
dryest  subjects— about  public  market'^,  rtH'ord  offices,  itatisticsl 
tables  and  new  inventions,  and  projects,  for  oxample,  in  a  manner  to 
compete  successfully  with  his  own  fiction.  But  there  is  a  higher  sod 
more  generous  interest  to  be  awakened  in  the  breast  of  man 
bringing  him  face  to  face  with  the  martyrs  and  conquerors  of  bit 
race,  and  by  projecting  his  imagination  into  its  future,  than  any  vilh 
which  even  genius  can  invest  lower  topics.  If  we  can  present  the 
people  with  true  pictures  of  the  past  of  Ireland,  and  reliable  ([oMm 
to  a  better  hereafter,  we  will  not  speak  to  an  indifferent  audMMc> 
It  is  my  clear  conviction,  therefore  that  we  must  have  no  serials 
binding  us  to  publish  whether  we  are  ready  or  not,  and  that  oar 
ambition  ought  to  be,  not  t^o  much  to  have  many  publications  as  to 
make  them  such  that  each  will  be  memorable  in  Ireland." 

Charles  Qavan  DufTjr  having  vaotted  the  chair  William  J. 
Fitzpatrick  was  called  thereto  on  the  motiun  of  Dr.  Cane. 

In  the  Nation  of  the  following  week  we  find  Mr.  Duffv  ex- 
pressing, if  possible  mure  iutclligibly  and  unmistakcablj,  (be 
apprehensions  which  had  begun  to  fill  him  iu  regard  to  tbc 
supply  of  men  qualified  to  wield  pen:*  in  Uie  good  work. 

"  On  tlie  supposition  that  the  Union  is  to  do  everything  for 
itself," he  \vrote,'*and  bj  ilself,the  snppiv  is  seriooslj  deficient. 
There  are  not  many  men  of  the  National  Party  trained  wntfn 
or  intcllccluul  Horkers,  and  of  thai  number  aome  could  not 
from  their  other  engagements,  and  some  would  not  from  oonl 
cowardice,  enlist  publicly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union.  Various 
corre.^'poudcnts  have  expressed  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that 
a  host  of  writers  nould  fly  to  our  aid ;  but  I  am  dealiof 
here,  not  with  rhetoric,  but  with  a  matter  of  fact,  in  which  1 
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inve  some  experience,  aud  I  affirm  that  the  suppljr  would  be 
deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  will  be  nburulant, 
if  we  are  content  to  suggest,  to  aid,  and  to  facilitate  whatever 
vork  ve  can  get  done  indirectly  ;  to  turn  to  account  whatever 
is  well  done  already ;  and  to  attempt,  on  our  own  behalf,  only 
that  is  not  arailable  m  either  of  these  ways." 

Immcdiatclv  after  the  meeting  of  the  2l8t  November,  Dr. 
Cane  returned  to  Kilkenny,  from  whence  ho  addressed  on  the 
following  day,  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  John  Cashel  Hoey, 
DOW,  of  course,  for  the  first  time  published. 

"  KUkennif,  Novmher  Vind,  185S. 

"Ht  Dkib  Mb.  Host 

"  I  teod  jrou  annexed  to  this  note,  a  bank  order  for  eleven  pounds, 
being  OT  ten  pounds  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  ten  shillings,  mj 
Tears  tubscripUon  ;  the  othitr  ten  shillings  is  the  subscription  uf  Iter. 
Pstrivli  Power  of  Carrick-no-Suir. 

"  As  Duffjr  proposes  to  lod^e  the  money  in  bank  in  our  joint  names, 
I  think  the  lodf^roents  should  do  in  a  different  form  for  each  fund. 
Thu>  subscriptions  will  be  lodged  as  a  current  account,  and  the  gu*- 
rtatce  mooies  as  a  lodgement  to  receive  interest. 

"  I  Ikad  to  leave  in  such  a  hurry  on  yesterday,  that  I  had  not  timo 
to  talk  over  with  you  all,  some  matters  we  ought  to  have  spoken 
upon.  I)afry  is  opposed  to  publishing  names  vet  awhile,  and  I  have 
iocfa  confidence  iu  nix  sound  judgment,  I  defer  my  opinion  to  his, 
though  not  fully  satisfied  in  the  reasons  given.  However,  perhaps  it 
night  be  well  in  your  notice  of  the  business  to  say  that  00,  or  perhaps 
it  Quy  be,  by  Thuriiday,  100  names  were  enrolled — that  amongst  them 
"ere  2  Members  of  Parliament,  7  Priests,  6  Physicians,  2  Lawyers, 
5  Solicitors,  8  Editors,  7  M«rehants,  as  the  numbers  may  really  be. 

"  Would  it  not  also  be  well  to  state  the  amount  of  money,  and 
how  much  to  guarantee  fund  and  how  much  subscriptions  were  ac- 
taally  paid  in  ? 

"  You  and  be  ought  also  to  arrange  the  secretaries  names,  which 
PMitively  ought  to  be  made  public  at  once,  an<l  I  take  ii,  that  a  com- 
Ktcut  assistant  secretary  should  be  at  once  employed  to  uiakc  out 
hooks,  accounts,  &c.,  and  to  arrange  correspondence. 

"  1  have  had  a  vision  continually  before  me  since  m^  return  of  that 
.ilW  and  farnest  looking  Kingstown  democrat,  who  hits  the  bull's  eye 
St  30  yards  and  thinks  all  men  alike,  because  the  rats  eat  a  dead 
srittoerat's  hip-bone  as  readily  as  a  democrat's.  Verily,  wc  are  a 
itrsnge  people,  and  still  more  strange  as  a  reasoning  people. 

Yours  ever  trulv, 

"EOBEllT  CANE. 

"  When  you  have  the  assistant  secretary,  get  him  to  send  me  a  list 
of  th*  paid  monies  and  the  members'  names." 

On  November  24,  Dr.  Cane  writes  to  Mr.  lloey,  in  reply  to 
t  request  that  he  would  setid  the  committee  a  draft  of  a  rroa- 
pectuj  for  general  distribution  :  — 
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"  Mt  Dbar  Mh.  HoiT — I  will  of  covne  obey  the  commitu* ;  bul 
had  hopes  that  Duffy's  able  pen  would  have  done  it.  Ilowcvtr,  1 
know  his  time  is  terribly  pressed  upon. 

'*  To  do  the  prospectus  it  will  be  ne<-e5sary  to  have  the  resolutiimi 
of  MondaV)  of  which  I  have  no  copy,  abo  to  have  the  lilt  ofmenlifn 
now  enrolled  ;  and  the  amount  of  money  now  paid  in.  TbeaHittanl 
secretary  ought  to  be  at  once  engaged.  Will  you  direct  e«pi«  of 
thei>e  matters  to  be  sent  to  me  next  post,  and  release  your5tlf  frw 
further  work  by  getting  the  Awistant  secretary  app<>iDt-d.  I  "itl 
concur  in  whatever  arrangement  Duffy  and  you  make,  and  I  im  «urf 
So  will  the  committee. 

"  I  send  you  a  post  office  order  for  £l,  being  the  subtcriptioo  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Kilkenny  Juurnal,  and  John  Carroll,  E>^. 

"  I  rejoice  the  almanack  is  decided  on. 

"  Yours  cTcr  truly, 

BOBERT  CANE  * 

The  (lenrth  of  competent  literary  workmen  continued  to  throw 
an  occasional  chill  upon  tiie  ardour  of  Mr.  Duffy's  hopes  in  tht 
•access  of  the  Celtic  Union.  "  Wlicre,"  he  frequently  observed, 
"  shall  wc  get  tnen  qualified  to  succeed  those  who  planned  and 
executed,  with  such  consummate  ability,  the  Library  of  In- 
land ?"  Wc  find  auioni!  the  unpublished  papers  of  iheWtic 
Union,  the  following  letCfr  of  suggestion,  addressed  by  Willism 
John  Fitzpatrick  to  Gavan  Duffy,  in  reply  to  the  observatirim 
of  the  latter. 

"  Benhedar,  Monkstown, 

November  24  tb.  1853. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  address  a  few  observations  to  you  io  rr- 
ference  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  proposed  Celtic  Union  ? 

I  conccivo  that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  at  preAet.t  ii  to 
enlist  the  services  of  txpcrienced  literary  men  whose  duti  't 
will  be  to  write  the  books  for  the  Celtic  Union.  ThoM 
men,  I  take  it,  will  hardly  be  philanthropic  enough  to  coa> 
pile  the  books  referred  to  without   handsome  pt-cuniary  recoa- 

i►en^e.  The  Society  is  not  by  anv  means  rich  enough  to  pay — in  '-^ 
iberal  manner  that  it  ought-leither  authors  for  their  labour  or  pul>- 
lishers  for  their  trouble.  We  therefore  should  go  to  wort  u 
economically  as  possible,  but  iit  the  suuie  lime  in  earnest  and  «iihllK 
full  conciousness  of  the  importance  of  our  mission. 

I  need  not  remind  you  ot'  the  high  position  which  '*  Duff^'t  Library 
for  Ireland,"  has  held  iu  the  literary  world,  for  the  la^t  eight  jr»r>. 
Where  would  we  get  a  set  of  books  more  pregnant  of  natiuiiabiy- 
more  soul-stirring  in  their  appeals,  more  vivitl  in  their  delinra. 
tions  uf  alien  misrule,  or  more  eloquent  in  inculcating  priuriple)  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  ?  I  fear  it  would  be  long  ere  the  bcK>l» 
published  by  the  Celtic  Union  could  think  of  competing  with  Difi/i 
Library  for  Irtlund. 

I  would  therefore  venture  to  propose  that  the  Celtic  UnionisU  do 
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furchiLie  from  Mr.  Jamca  Duffy,  the  copyright  and  «tereotypc  plate* 
of  that  n.itional  and  invaluable  sericti  of  bookj,  and  then  republish 
them  at  a  moderate  but  remuneratiTe  price.  It  may  bo  argui-d  by 
tome  members  of  your  coinmittee  that  the  Irish  people  are  tired  of  the 
Library  of  Ireland — that  they  have  the  volumeii  off  by  heart  already  ; 
bot  I  ran  assure  those  gentlemen  that  so  far  from  the  multitude 
being  familiar  with  them,  they  are,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions 
utterly  unconciou*  of  their  existence     The  Library  for  Ireland  never 

got  into  the  hands  of  the  people — it  ioa«  published  nt  too  high  a  price 
for  them,  and  the  con<M.-qucnoe  was  that  the  books  instead  of  en- 
li^'htening  the  poor  people  merely  circulated  in  the  drawiiigrooms 
and  around  the  firesides  of  the  ricli. 

Most  of  the  men  who  wrote  those  books  are  either  snatched  away 
\»  death,  or  exiled  from  the  dear  old  land  of  their  birth.  The  con- 
tnbutors  to  the  Library  for  Ireland  have  been  scattered  and  disorgan- 
ii<?d,  and  in  all  probability,  will  never  again  fall  back  into  tht-ir  old 
and  strung  position.  The  f1.ime  of  nation.tiily  is  dying  out,  and  wo 
sUulJ  lose  no  time  in  throwing  fuel  on  the  rapidly  expiring  embers. 
To  search  for  authors  to  compose  the  books — to  stipulate  with  them 
vpoD  their  terms — to  cogitate  over  the  subjects  wliicb  ought  to  bo 
x^ectcd  to  writo  upon,  &c.,  would  occupy  entirely  too  much  time. 
Wo  ought  earnestly  to  begin  at  once  or  not  at  all,  and  it  appears  to 
nethat  a  very  considrrable  delay,  hanusing  of  patience,  and  waste  of 
money,  would  result  from  the  publication  of  new  and  original  works 
as  proposed  by  the  members  of^  the  Celtic  Union.  In  the  Librartf  for 
frfland  we  have  the  matter  as  it  were,  *  cut  and  dry'  fur  us :  and  I  think 
the  sooner  the  copyright  is  purchased,  and  those  admirable  composi- 
tions republished  for  the  million,the  better  it  will  be  for  Ireland  and  tho 
Irish.  Let  each  volume  of  tho  re-issue  contain  a  new  preface,  racy 
of  the  soil — let  the  uniform  price  be  only  fourpence — and  let  tho 
titl»  and  seal  of  the  society  b<>  branded  on  tho  covers  in  order  that 
its  name  may  become  a  familiar  '  Household  Word'  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Li  t  agents  who  sympathise  with 
tbe  project  and  who  will  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  it  be 
•ppointcd  throughout  every  town  in  Ireland — let  a  staff  of  hawkers 
M  retained  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  diffuse  the  books  through  tho 
<{Btet  country  parts — far  away  from  towns  and  cities;  and  if  those 
•nb-agents  of  the  Union  only  exert  themselves  half  as  energetically 
as  the  Bible  readers  do  in  their  distribution  of  tracts  our  good  work 
must  prosper— and  a  signal  success  be  as  certain  as  the  sun. 

The  booki>,  ought,  of  course,  to  have  a  cover  with  a  new  national 
ssd  historical  design  by  some  competent  Irish  artist,  so  that  the 
popular  eye  may  not  only  be  attracted  but  educated. 

I  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  new  notes  and  appendices  may 
ofcoarse  be  introduced  with  propriety.  •  •  •  • 
While  the  re-i&^uo  is  appearing,  new  and  more  fascinating  works  may 
b«io  preparation.  But  certainly  half  the  secret  is  to  begin  at  once 
Wore  the  warm  ardour  of  the  country  cools,  or  the  present  active 
•pint  of  sympathy  weakens,  from  vexatious  and  disheartening  delays. 

We  should  begin  economically  though,  and  with  caution.  On 
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that  depends  in  a  great  mvaanre  our  luccess.  1  have  tofgwUd  in 
economical  expedient,  and  trtuting  it  maj  meet  with  your  approbk- 
tion,  I  remain,  he. 

The  President  of  the  CcUic  Union  wrote  to  Mr.  Fitzpatriek 
oa  the  following  da;  aa  follows  : — 

**Mt  Dear  Sib — The  contents  of  your  letter  to  Mr.Dnl^dwerTii 
Serious  consideration,  and  its  suggestions  must  be  preserved,  with  all 
the  others,  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  committee  who  win  be 
organized  so  soon  as  tho  Celtic  Union  is  properly  in  existence. 

1  am  delighted  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in  the  work  before  n*, 
and  wish  wc  had  a  few  more  earnest  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

In  reply  to  your  remark  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  mu 
the  Prospectus  by  next  week. 

Tours  faithrnlly, 

RoBenr  Cahu." 

The  want  of  a  prospectus  was  greatly  fell.  Dr.  Cane  it 
length  drew  un  one,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Doffj  for 
his  approval.  Mr.  Dufly,  however,  considering  that  it  was  too 
diffuse,  and  verbose,  cancelled  the  inanuscripf,  and  wrote  oue 
dt  novo  to  the  following  elTect. 

"  For  years  the  voico  of  Nationality  has  been  dumb  in  Ireland. 
In  the  interval  a  poisonous  foreign  literature  has  circulated  widely 
among  our  People,  and  a  sordid  utilitarianism,  «hich  offers  itself  M 
A  rival  and  substitute  for  our  national  rights,  has  grown  iu  prelensioa 
and  iafluence.  At  length  it  is  boasted  that  the  native  spirit  of  Ire- 
land is  dead. 

It  is  time  to  face  these  dangers.  A  few  men  who  desire  to  keep 
alive  the  fUme  of  nationality  ;  who  think  tho  corrupting  infloetKC  of 
immoral  books  will  be  best  resisted  by  a  literature  which  cooctm 
itself  with  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  our  rocv  ;  who  know  tiul 
the  resources  of  a  nation,  which  we  still  possess,  cau  only  be  dniflo* 
ped  under  the  impulse  of  that  national  spirit  which  has  ever  been  th« 
stimulaxtt  and  the  safeguard  of  States,  propose  to  found  a  Celtic 
Union. 

They  propose  that  by  means  of  this  Union  the  Nationalists  of  Ire- 
land, without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  shall  renew  their  relatisw 
with  each  other  ;  that  tliey  shall  employ  their  influence  and  exsnpU 
to  give  a  national  direction  to  the  mtellectual  and  industrial  work 
done  in  the  country  ;  that  Ihev  aIusII  publish  and  encourage  the  pub- 
lication of  books  and  tracts,  dealing  with  historical,  social,  ana  in- 
dustrial subjects,  calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit,  to  ttinmiate  tbs 
eoterprlse,  and  to  itifurm  the  minds  uf  our  people. 

They  desire  that  ttte  Union  may  become  an  extern  teacher  to  ixr- 
feet  the  education  of  our  chihlreu,  from  which  a  knowledge  uf  tlvir 
own  country  is  so  habitually  excluded  ;  that  it  may  encouragf  t^t 
industrial  training  and  social  ambition,  the  abMOce  of  which  has  i«ft 
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IrUhmen  to  toil  in  the  lowest  and  worat-pnid  emplojments  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  m»j  herald  the  way  to  that  better  future  for  which, 
we  beliere,  Providence  haa  destined  our  country." 

The  rejected  prospectus  was  enclosed  in  the  foUowing  letter 
of  the  Doctor's  : — 

"  Mjr  dear  &Ir.  Hocy.  I  aond  you  the  roufch  draft  of  the  prospeetoa 
which  I  hope  may  plea»e  the  committee.  The  resolutions  I  contider 
it  rif(ht  to jpubliiin  with  the  prospectus. 

I  think  Duffy's  name  ought  to  go  in  as  chairmao  of  one  of  the 
Coinmitiecs. 

It  might  be  n«atly  printed  as  a  small  sheet  or  letter,  or  as  a  small 
umphlet  the  size  of  this  paper.  I  think  a  couple  of  thousand  will 
w  needed." 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Society  was  attested  by  a 
very  dehbcrate,  and  most  unnecessary  public  asfsnult  upon  it 
fron  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  priest  more  remarkable  for  the 
gncefal  ilaenej  of  his  composition  than  for  the  strength  and 
comprehensivenesa  of  his  judgment.  "Save  us  from  our 
friends,  wc  know  our  enemies,"  is  an  old  and  trite  apiiorism. 

The  R45V.  Mr.  ,  if  we  remember  rightly,  compared  Dr. 

Cane  to  Voltaire,  seeking  to  impregnate  the  yonug  mind  of 
Ireland  with  godless  ideas.  Mr.  in  his  pablic  letter  com- 
plained that  Dr.  Cane  had  sent  his  sou  to  a  Protestant  school ; 
sad  this  comprised,  we  believe,  the  head  aiid  frout  of  his  offend- 
ing- 

Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick  considering  that  the  Bev.  gen- 
tleman's attack  was  materially  calculated  to  injure  the  prospects 
of  the  Society,  lost  no  time  in  apprising  Dr.  Cane  of  its  ap- 
peanoce.  Dr.  Cane  promptly  acknowledged  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
ngilanee. 

Kilkenny,  December  1R5;1. 

Mt  Dba*  Sir — I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in  our 
l'iuoit,aiMl  to  obserre  how  watchful  you  are  of  our  externals  m  well  as 

iDiemali.    I  had  teen  Mr.  's  letter,  to  which  I  attach,  and  the 

pvblio  will  attach,  little  importance  here :  and  if  it  affects  the  Union 
*i  ill  it  will  be  to  tervo  it,  by  giving  it  notorietv  among»t  a  class,  as 
}«t  knowiog  but  little  about  it,  while  it  must  Se  obviuua  to  all  that 
•  dsep  personal  antagonism  actuates  the  writer,  against  what  he 
«11»  Iho  real  head,"  u«  Duffy  and  the  Kilkenny  head,"  who  sent 
hi*  children  to  a  Protestant  school,  i.a  myself.  I  have  been  looking 
oat  for  some  such  attacks,  and  wondered  they  bad  not  come  sooner. 

Soek  will  be  neceesary  to  our  very  existence,  and  I  count  .Mr  'a 

iMta  breeie  to  the  storms  uf  wrath  through  which  I  hopo  wo  will 
y«t  steer  ow  gallant  bark. 

It  ii  a  question  for  sound  and  good  council,  whether  Mr.  — 
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•hould  be  yet  answered,  or  waited  for  until  be  (be«t  l<irger  fir«, 
which  1  apprehend  he  will.  Mark  you  the  Editor  it  tittnt  on  tbe 
subject  though  he  is  personally  addressed. 

Mr  has  not  a  college  ;  he  has  a  small  seniinarj  at  [  ] 

and  while  he  opposes  in  a  school  pofF  the  Union  five  from  amoogU 
the  very  best  of  the  secular  clergy  round  him  have  joined  us — meo 
beside  whoso  names  his  will  look  shy  indeed. 

I  will  communicate  with  Duffy  about  his  letter,  and  not  decide  my 
course  yet.  In  truth  I  hope  for  higher  game,  and  would  fain  hold 
my  powder  and  shot  for  them. 

I  am  glad  you  are  at  work  on  Cloncurry  and  Emmet :  it  woold 
need  some  family  influence  to  get  at  Cloncurry '»  papers,  itc,  which 
I  hope  you  have  ;  if  not,  a  new  memoir  of  Emmet  written  with  lif<i 
and  energy  would  take  well,  and  the  materials  for  that  needs  but  a 
proper  selection,  and  condensation,  and  to  be  written  with  (ire.— I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  faithfully 

ROBERT  CANE. 

P.S.  Have  you  seen  the  CarUne  Evening  Pott  of  last  Saturday  ? 
It  has  an  able  leader  in  praise  of  the  Celtic  Union — more  than  a  ba- 
lance of  Mr.  's  attack." 

Mr.  Qavan  DufTy  took  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Cane  of  this 
cruel  assault  upon  n  really  excellent  Institution.  "  Do  not," 
he  characleri:Jlically  observed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  do  not  be 

uneasy  about  Mr.  S  's  enmity.    He  is  one  of  these  men 

whom  it  is  pleasant  to  have  upon  the  other  siJe." 

The  project  had  by  this  time  reached  America,  and  tu 
favorably  received  there  by  the  Irish  people.  But  because  the 
object  u(  the  Celtic  Union  was  neither  revolutionary  or  rebd- 
lious,  the  hostility  of  John  Mitchel,  to  it  and  to  its  promoten, 
knew  no  bounds,  nor  chivalrous  courtesy,  lie  wildly  deDOun- 
ced  it  as  a  humbug;  and  his  antagonism  had  the  effect  of 
turning  many  of  the  Irish  in  America  from  its  standard.  The 
Irish  saints,  including  Columbkille,  were  ridiculed,  and  the  ihit 
system  eulogised  in  the  same  breath  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr. 
Cane,  meanwhile,  continued  his  correspondence  vith  lit. 
Cashel  Hoey. 

"  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Hoey. — lenclose  you  the  second  halres  of  the  £3 
sent  by  Dr.  Kourke  for  himself  and  nine  other  Enniscorthy  men. 

"  Duffy's  article  in  to-day's  Nation,  is  a  good  and  judicious  ODe,M 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied  about  the  non>publication  of  names,  but  a  fr* 
weeks  will  nhcw  whether  I  am  in  error.  One  thing  is  c«rtain,  tlut 
the  official*'  names  ought  to  be  published  in  the  prospectus.  There- 
fore the  honorary  secretaries  and  the  assistant  ought  to  be  nauedot 
once,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Duffy's  name  as  Cbairuuui  of 
the  committee  of  suggeittiun,  with  mine  as  that  of  the  comoutu-e  ^ 
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organuAtlon.  to  aa  to  stamp  a  living  air  on  th«  work.    The  lecretariei 

should  he  named  at  once,  and  let  me  have  the  result  hj  to-morrow 
morning  at  farthest,  that  I  maj  forward  the  draA  of  the  prospectus 
bjr  to  morrow  night's  post  in  time  for  ^our  committee  on  Monday. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  bru'f  progratntne  of  the  "  Celtic 
Union,"  in  the  almanac,*  with  official  names  also  attached  ? 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Kilkenny,  December  31,  1853. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir — Thanks  for  the  newspaper  and  your  letter.  It 
it  evident  your  friend  of  the  Journal  is  not  quite  friendly  to  the 
Celtic  Union ;  but  after  all  his  paper  being  non-political,  there  u 
some  excuse  for  bis  caution. 

"  I  hope  within  a  few  days  to  send  in  tome  adhesions  and  some 
money  to  the  Union. 

"  In  writing  the  •  Cloncnrry,'  do  not  los»  sight  of  the  iroport.mce 
of  making  it  brit-f,  and  forcible,  and  applicable  to  good,  by  pointing 
»  moral  for  Irish  aristocrats.  I  have  no  correspondence  bearing 
■poo  it,  and  know  no  one  here  who  has,  else  I  should  gladly  aid  you. 

"ROBERT  cane!" 

It  maj  here  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Filxpatrick  found  he 
could  oot,  in  justice  to  the  fubiect  of  his  memoir,  comply  with 
Dr.  Cane's  wish  that  it  should  be  brief.  The  manuscript, 
therefore,  wlien  completed,  was  not  oiTered  to  the  Celtic  Union 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Duffy's  prospectus  having  been  approved  and  printed, 
it  was  extensively  distributed  by  the  assistaut  secretary,  Mr. 
Henne5sy.  The  good  project  met  with  a  more  cordial  response, 
generally  speaking,  in  England,  than  in  many  parts  of  tltis 
country.  As  the  present  seems  a  good  opportunity  for  faithfully 
recording  the  rise  and  progress  of  an  Irish  literary  society,  which 
during  its  short  career  achieved  some  highly  important  biblio- 
graphical triumphs,  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  having  the  sin- 
gular advantages  of  unlimited  acce.«s  to  the  unpublished  papers 
of  the  Celtic  Union.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  class  of  subscribers 
tihicb  thronged  forward  and  their  hearty  tone  of  co-operation, 
we  select  at  random  from  the  archives  of  the  Society  a  handfull 
of  its  correspondence. 


•  The  Celtic  Union  AUnunack  was  never  published.  Tlie  .VIS. 
was  submitted  to  us  at  the  time,  and  it  certainly  deserved  to  see  the 
li^ht.  Every  day  in  the  year  had  its  condensed  record  of  an  illua- 
trioos  birth  or  death,  ur  some  stirring  incident  in  Irish  History, 
Literature,  ur  Politics.  Not  a  niche  was  vacant.  The  chronology 
was  elaborate,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of  ie.irning  and 
research. 
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London,  26  ^ocvmfter.  IMS. 
"  C.  Gatak  Dvtrj,  Esq — Sih  I  hail  with  greftt  ple«sure  th« 

protpect  of  the  establishment  oftht^  *  Coltic  Unioo,'  being  full;  con- 
vincod,  tliat  under  the  autipiccs  of  tbote  f7eDt]emen  nuned  w  the 
prime  movers,  it  must  succeed — and  do  mucli  to  teach  the  Iriih  pco- 
pic  their  true  misbion  ;  nlso  tend  Terj  much  to  dissipate  '  English 
prejudice,'  on  regards  the  true  character  of  the  Celtic  race. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  an  anDual  subscriber,  and  remain,  &c. 

MICHAEL  BOWEN. 

**  In  addition  to  my  own  name,  be  pleased  to  add  Mr.  William 
EUerkcr,  of  the  tame  address,  as  an  camual tubicribtr." 

Sir — I  received  the  circular  of  the  Celtic  Union  yesterdaj,  and  will 
make  every  exertion  early  this  week  to  pet  in  all  the  subKriptioni  I 
can  to  forward  before  next  Saturday.  I  n  as  out  of  town  on  bniinaii for 
some  time  ;  and  »iiioe  I  rstarned  I  have  been  lo  bu«y  that  1  had  not 
a  moment  to  look  after  the  interesta  of  the  Union.  I  regrtt  very 
much  to  have  to  say  that  the  apathy  and  diiitrust  of  a  great  aaabcr 
thnt  I  h:iTe  spoken  to,  is  most  discoaraging.at  tha  tame  time  a 
striking  proof  of  the  nece*-ify  of  a  confederation  soch  as  the  Celti* 
Union  is  likely  to  constitute.  In  themtuntime  I  hea  yon  will  accept 
mj  earnest  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  under-taking,  and  remaio, 
Your  most  obeiiient  servant, 

FRANCIS  J.  POWER. 

Jamet't  street 

Mr  Dear  Sib — Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  putting  rov  name  oa 
the  list  as  nti  annual  subscriber  to  tho  Celtic  Union.  1  will  also  give 
One  PuunJ  to  tho  Ouarautce  Fund. 

JAMES  PLUNKETT,  T.C. 

C.  G.  Duffy.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Springfield,  Tullnmart. 

Mr  Dear  DrrrT—You  have  wiselyjmerped  the  proposal  to  ercatt 
the  Guarantee  Fund,  in  an  immediate  subscription,  and  four  hundred 
Ten  Shilling  Sub.s^cribcrs,  before  commencing  operations.  laclojedii 
half  a  I'ivo  pound  note,  my  subscription  to  the  "  Celtic  Union.* 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  np  the  Onarantee  Fnndrf 
course  I  will  cheerfully  send  a  second  subscription. 

I  cannot  attend  your  meeting  on  Monday,  which  I  r*pret ;  but  I 
cm  sure,  when  th«  proper  time  arises,  you  will  exhibit  the  length, 
breadth,  and  utrength  of  our  beginning. 

As  to  obtaining?  some  subscribers,  altliough  a  general  disinclinalieo 
exi.  ts  to  |.'ive  money  for  public  purposes,  still  I  hope  to  be  aWe  to 
enlist  a  fiw.    Allow  me  to  remain, 

J.  O'FLANAOAN. 

C.  O.  Duffy ,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mi  Dkar       — I  send  you  my  subsrri[jtion  to  that  excellent  pr»" 

ject,  tiie  CVltic  Union.  It  is  rightly  »t;irU-d  aa  a  national  object  lo 
e  worked  on  business  principled  and  rule.*,  and  hope  it  will  not  Wl 
a  undiT  by  dv-vii^ions  and  pttty  jealousies  amongst  the  SBsnagers 
au'I  cunti'il.uio.-is. 

D  J  you  ever  hear  from  our  friend  Butler  ? 

Yours  truly, 

C.  O.  Duiiy,  M.P.  JAME.S  lUERNAN. 
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Oazette  Ojffice,  Luugford. 

Tbe  Editor  of  the  .V.  C.  Oazette,  will  of  course  ina«rt  the  Pros, 
pccf  ui  of  tlie  Celtic  Union  grali.t. 

The  Gaiette  is  cnlirelv  at  the  service  of  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

If  Mr.  Ilennessy  have  any  reports,  &c.,  be  will  much  oblige  bj 
forwarding  them  to  the  Gazette  Office. 

"  14,  St.  James's  iqvare,  London,  12  Dec. 
My  Dear  Mr.  DnfTjr — Yoa  will  oblige  me  by  entering  as  subscribers 
of  10.«.  each  to  tho  Celtic  Union,  Miss  E.  French  ;  Mrs.  Burke  j  Mrs. 
V»l.  French  ;  Miss  M.  Moore ;  Miss  L.  Burke ;  Baron  Anthony 
French  ;  Valentine  French ;  Mnjor  French  ;  making  £4,  which 
with  a  donation  of  one  from  myself,  the  enclosed  order  will  cover. 
Wiihing  you  every  success, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"J.  T.  FRENCU. 
"C.  O.  Duffy,  Ks<\.,  M.P."  Lieut.  ColoneL 

"  In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
willing,  at  any  time  C3llr<l  upon,  to  contribute  ray  mite  of  X5  to- 
wards setting  the  machinery  in  motion. 

WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

"  Tuesday  Evening. 
"  Mt  Dear  Friend — Enclosed  is  my  subscription  as  one  of  tho  400. 
"  When  the  rules  arc  made  out  and  it  is  agreed  what  sum  each 
sboolJ  pay  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  my  part  will  be  forthcoming. 

"  I  could  write  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  because  I  know 
it  and  have  erery  bird  and  beast  in  its  order,  and  it  could  be  illus- 
trated with  cuts  and  views  of  Irelojid  as  Jordan's. 

Yours, 

"T.  A.  UNDERWOOD." 

"  Cork,  November  29. 

"  Dear  Sir — A  note  was  forwarded  to  me  from  Watcrford  this  day 
signed  I  think  by  Mr.  Murphy,  stating  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ctlttc  Union  would  take  place  on  Monday  in  Dublin,  and  requesting 
ray  attendance.  J  regret  very  much  that  some  pressing  matters  of 
biuioess  must  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the  inanguration  of 
a  matter  in  the  success  of  which  I  tako  ::o  deep  nn  interest,  1  also  re- 
gret that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  I  arrived  here  this  evening 
prevents  me  from  procuring  a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  my 
suWription  ;  I  will,  however,  on  niy  return  to  Waterford,  send  it  as 
wtU  a*  iny  donation  towards  the  Guarantee  Fund,  either  to  vour:ielf 
or  anyone  else  whom  you  inav  name. 

"  1  think  from  20  to  30  subscribers  will  be  formed  then  at  once, 
*od  if  things  go  on  well  five  times  that  number.  Above  ail  things  lot 
th«  bocks  be  »  ell  written  at  tho  beginning,  even  if  you  have  to  employ 
E«i?!'i"h  writers  ;  you  must  alio  have  them  attractive,  as  to  induce 
our  people  to  read  what  we  want,  we  mu»t  commence  if  necessary  to 
t«»cn  them  childlike,  from  a  ^lainlcd  Alpbiibtt.  Sincerely  hoping  that 
the  meetiog  will  be  an  auspicious  one, 

Yours  trulv, 

"Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D."  "JOHN  A.  BLAKE,  M.P. 
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•■C9,  SoM  Mall,  Curl. 
My  Doar  Mr.  Duffy— I  h*Te  receucd  a  not*  reqacstiog  my  »tt»D- 
ilance  at  Mond.\y'a  meetin);,  and  directing  me,  if  I  conld  not  attend, 
to  forward  you  or  Dr.  Cane  my  aubseription. 

••  I  reprc't  that  I  innnot  attend  ;  but  1  enclmeXl  10s.  asmyprivate 
subscription,  and  10s.  as  Preaidcntof  the  Cork  Yoanc  Men's  Society. 

"  If  I  can  forward  your  views  in  my  other  way  which  will  not  in. 
volve  anv  preat  expenditure  of  time,  »nv  considerable  notoriety,  or 
any  particular  capability,  I  ahall  be  gU<i  to  do  so,  as  well  for  your 
sake,  as  that  of  the  good  cause. 

•«  JOHN  GEORGE  M«CABTHT. 

"  Wdttttou-n,  Dtcmber  26,  1853. 

"  Gentlemen — Being  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  your 
society — a  si>cieiy,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  le  e.stabli5hed,  to  meet  our  present  necessities — 1  would 
feel  anxious  to  know  if  a  work  on  agriciiUure  would  be  acceptable. 

*'  The  work  in  contemplation  woiHd  be  writtea  almost  entirely  oa 
a  new  plan  j  its  gr.ind  object  woold  be  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  to  the  view  of  the  ngricultorist,  within  as  small  a  commu 
as  possible,  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  connected  with 
that  invaluable  science. 

"  The  work  in  question  would  contain  clvar^  yet  brief  explanations 
of  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  animal  and  vegetable  pny.iio!<»gy, 
botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  farm  architecture,  with  their  re- 
lations to  agriculture,  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  both  io  health  and 
disease,  horticulture,  domei>tic  economy  in  general,  and  hints  not  only 
to  the  effect  of  reforming  the  system  of  husbaodnr  formerly  punned, 
but  also  the  social  and  morttl  condition  of  the  inhaoitonts.  The  work 
would  also  be  interspersed  with  pieces  of  original  poetry. 

"  From  an  extensive  study  of  the  most  approved  works  on  a^icnl- 
tural  subjects,  t'rotn  practical  knowledge,  and  from  being  a  pupil  at 
the  agricultural  establishment  at  GUsdl  \  in,  I  consider  1  should  fssl 
coiiipetent  as  an  author  for  such  a  work. 

"  VVisbing  the  society  success  in  its  arduous  undertaking. 

•  JAMES  BYRNE.* 

SO  Fic/orta.sfrM(,  Manchester,  fiuz.  ISfA,  1853. 
Dear  Sir — Mr.  Uennessy  has  done  me  thi)  honor  to  invite  me  to 
your  meeting  on  Monday.    I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  le 

I >re»cnt  on  Jin  occasion  so  important  and  interesting ;  but  shall  be 
i.-jppy  to  render  such  assistance  to  the  prujecled  Union"  as  miy 
Le  in  rrv  j)o«er. 

I  enc^oso  a  Post  order  for  £2  28.,  as  my  first  annual  suhscriptioa. 
Mr.  O'Gfudy  uill,  I  .suppose,  write  you  from  London.  He  basbeeo 
hotly  enu.-i-^'i-d  l.itcly  in  defending  the  corapony  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary.   Ic  \\ni>  been  most  fiercely  attacked  bv  Reynolds  and  Jonib 

Til 6 MAS  CLARK 
C.  O.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P."  ,  „ 

"  My  dcxr  BIr.  Duffy — I  enclose  yon  a  half-note— my  friend  Dr. 
0'li\u.-i  icnJs  .you  the  other  half— to  pay  our  subscription  to  tbs 
UcUtc  Union. 
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There  ii  no  hope  for  our  poor  country  but  in  giving  a  national 
ducation  to  the  masses.  IndividoalH  miut  bo  upon  whom  it  will  b« 
UD-^acccssful,  as  it  is  at  the  present  unfortunatoljr  among  the  iiiitructcd 
clafiei  of  the  present  day.  But  do  you  suppose,  wore  tlie  people 
edorated,  that  we  wuuKl  witness  an  entire  coiutuunity  denTing  in 
practice  that  to  which  they  were  solemnly  pledged  by  an  address  or 
by  an  aoanimously  adopted  resolution  ?  I  should  say  not.  At  any 
rate  let  it  b«  tried.  Educate  the  masses — the  old  country  is 
irretrievably  lost  if  mental  enlightenment  fail. 
May  Qod  streogthcD  and  abet  you  1  fervently  pray. 

"P.  BYRNE,  C.C. 

"  Carrick  on-Suir." 

The  Lutheran  calumny  which  afTixes  to  Roman  Cathoh'c 
Prints  the  stigma  of  being  favorable  to  the  principle  of  mental 
twilight,  has  so  often  been  reiterated  that  it  gives  us  pleasure 
whrnpver  we  find  clerg}'incn  of  the  Church  of  Rome-  expressing 
oppo.oite  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  letters  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye.    The  slander,  though  as  old  as 
tiie  Kcfortnation  from  whence  it  sprang,  and  although  it  has 
been  refuted  as  often  as  Lutherauism  has  given  birth  to  novel 
Kcts  and  conflicting  tenets,  is  nevertheless  Ihnt  above  all  others, 
even  at  the  present  day,  most  readily  believed  by  Prolcstunts. 
They  totally  lose  sight  of  the  historical  fact,  that  successive 
•cts  of  Parliament  forbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  Catholic 
parent,  priest,  tutor,  ur  guardian,  to  instruct  a  child  in  even 
the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  or  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.    At  last  Charter  Schools — those  undisguised  nurseries 
of  Prostlyfism — were  conceded  to  us  ;  but  Uu-ir  foul  abuses 
daily  grew,  and  sjjread  so  widely,  that  a  Parli;imentary  Cora- 
mission  was  constrained  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon  ihero. 
The  Charter  School  Institution  became  too  loathsome  even  for 
tite  hands  which  formed  it,  and  like  Frankenstein,  who  fled 
in  disgust  from  the  monster  he  had  himself  created,  the 
Government  at  length  utterly  denounced  and  repudiated  it. 
To  this  the  notorious  Kildare  Place  system  of  education,  after 
a  time,  gave  place  ;  but  although  pledged  to  dilTuse  the  benefits 
of  education  among  all,  without  interfering  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  any,  it  was  eventually  convicted  before  the  world  of 
»  systematic  and  organised  attempt  to  pro>Llytisc  by  wholesnle. 
The  mask  of  hypocrisy  having  been  torn  from  the  brow  of  iho 
Kildare  Place  Society,  by  Bishop  Doyle  and  others,  it  was 
tmaoimoutfly  resolved  by  the  Catholic  parents,  pastors,  and 
goardians  of  youth,  that  all  children  under  their  control  should 
be  at  once  withdrawn  from  these  insidious  seminaries  of  prose- 
Ijtism.    They  refused  all  compromise;  and  at  last  the  Nuliot  al 
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System  of  Edacation  was  devised,  and  offered  to  oar  acceplincf , 
by  Lortl  Stanley.  This  was  a  vast  and  radical  improvemcDt 
on  every  former  system  of  public  education  in  Irelsnd ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  still  liable  to  many  weiglity  objectioiw.  Oar 
National  teachers  do  their  best  to  denationalize  the  popula 
mind.  Even  their  Book  of  Poetic  Extracts  shews  it.  8c«u» 
bcautifal  lines, 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  loul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 
This  is  taj  own — idv  native  land  !" 

escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  original  compiler,  but  though 
apjilying  to  no  particular  country  it  has  been  expunged  from 
subsequent  editions  lest  the  youth  of  Ireland  should  imbibe  a 
Tint ional  thought.    A  friend  of  ours,  in  touring  through  the 
South  of  Ireland  was  requested  by  the  Teacher,  to  "  examin* 
the  pupils  of  one  of  the  National  Schools.    The  bojs  had » 
?mathering  "  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Humphry  iW,  and 
other  English  great  guns  ;  but  the  moment  the  gentlemaa  al- 
luded to  some  illustrious  Irishmen  of  by-gone  days,  the  niaslff 
panic-stricken,  interposed  saying,"  Oh,  sir,  you  will  get  me  in- 
to a  scrape — wc  are  not  allowed  to  allude  to  those  matters. 
This  fact  is  a  melancholy  one.    Until  we  are  taught  self- 
respect,  and  self-reliance  we  will  grow  into  a  grovellitigpwple. 
Sentiments  of  adoration  for  everything  English,  and  Forci^ 
arc  sedulonsly  inculcated  in  the  National  Scliool  Books,  vbilt 
every  sentence  which  could  by  pos^ibiUty  have  a  tendency  lo 
promote  national  pride,  self-respect,  or  self-reliance,  is  care- 
fully obliterated.    Kobert  Cane  felt  this,  and  projected  tk 
Celtic  Union  accordingly.    We  resume  some  of  the  correspou- 
dence  of  the  men  who  wished  it  well. 

SOO  Regent  ttrett,  Lcmda*. 

Mt  Deab  Sia — I  beg  jou  will  ezcns«  my  troubling  yon  with  ti< 
enclosed  contribution  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  51.,  and  ten  tab- 
•oribers,  one  of  whom  I  have  not  coovaued  yet,  X5  more.  Tb« 
reason  why  I  don't  say  £\0  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  is  that  it  Boit 
seem  too  forward  of  me  ;  but  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  I  •Ssli 
•end  it  with  equal  pleasure. 

Clarke  will  write  to  joa  from  somewhere  in  the  country,  •brre  k# 
is  actively  onsTiged  agaanst  the  powers  of  darkness,  led  on  by  0. 
M  ,  I  don't  lii<e  writing  his  name,  Reynolds. 

Your  eflbrts  at  Clonmel  were  most  admirable,  and  Ood  s™"^ 
they  will  prove  successful.  One  of  our  people  at  M»cfl«*«^'' 
gave  nie  a  small  green  neckerchief  for  too — which  wu  esptciallj 
worked  for  you.  When  "  Bevnolda"  and  a  clique  of  low  jcaloiu 
rivals  have  done  gibbetting  us  before  the  public  as  ptanJereri  of  the 
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people'!  ftindst  I  shall  s«t  to  with  •  brart  and  a  half  in  support  of 
"Tho  Celtic  Union,"  which  I  &m  *uro  will  prove  eminently  OMful, 
lucop^sful,  and  a  lasting  honor  to  the  foundors. 

MICHAEL  O'ORADY. 

C.  G,  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mancketier,  Dec.  2h/,  1853. 

Sir — I  re«eired  the  circulars  of  tho  Celtic  Uitlon  la«t  evening ; 
bat  subsequent  to  a  meeting  wliirh  I  called  by  circular  containing  on 
one  aide  the  address  which  I  ent  from  the  Nation  of  Saturday. 

1  regret  to  say  that  out  of  fifty  of  tho  most  likely  persons  to  whom 
I  addressed  the  circulars  only  eight  attended.  We  however  formed 
oarselves  into  a  working  committee  with  a  highly  respected  clergy- 
nua  (Rev.  Mr.  M'Cann)  as  chairman.  We  intend  waiting  person- 
•llv  on  the  parties  most  likely  to  subscribe  to  tho  Union.  One  thing 
I  think  I  may  safely  promise,  that  the  snbscriptionn  of  the  committee 
aod  their  immediate  friends  will  not  be  far  short  of  £30. 

FRANCIS  J.  POWER. 

Nation  Ojjicr. 

I  hare  just  called  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  give  a  subscriptioD, 
not  very  large  of  course,  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
I  shall  also  become  a  subscriber.  I  will  not  cumber  you  with  sug- 
ireationr,  for  I  have  none  origin.il  ;  I  might,  however,  do  a  little  Vforh 
ureafter.  I  have  come  to  say  this,  because  I  know  that  the  certainty 
of  help,  DO  matter  how  small,  i3  encouraging.  As  I  regard  tht 
Celtic  UnioD,  it  is  a  Dccetaity  I  would  labour  for  its  success. 

C.  NOW  LAN,  CO. 

Donnybrook. 

Subscriptions  from  Leeds  to  the  "  Celtic  Union." 
Rev.  M.  O'Donrell,  lOs.  ;  Rev.  John  Leavy,  10s  ;  Edward 
Hsyes,  Esq.,  lOt.  •  John  Quinn,  Esq.,  10a.  ;  William  Long,  E^q., 
10s. ;  an  Irishman  in  England  (Wm.  Kencaly)  anonymous,  tUs.  6d. 
Total,  X3  Os.  6d. 

Orenagh,  Killarney,  Kerry  Co. 
Draa  Sii — I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the 
jaeeting  of  the  committee  of  tho  Celtic  Union,  to  be  held  to-morrow 
in  Dublin,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  cnclusingyou  £  I  my  subscription. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  nothiuK  additional  to  send  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  that  so  far  aa  I  have  influence  or  inquiry,  I  have 
Dot  been  able  better  to  advance  the  work  ;  but  this  is  nothing  other- 
vise  than  I  had  at  all  times  expected  in  this  district.  As  it  would 
appear  that  you  are  likely  to-morrow  full^-  tu  inaugurate  the  plans  of 
toe  Celtic  Union,  and  place  it  in  a  position  to  commence  its  work, 
•ud  as  1  don't  see  any  raeanj  of  supervision  or  asaistence  which  I  can 
t>«  at  tbis  distance ;  I  would  trouble  yuu,  in  your  new  arrangements, 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  any  permanent  position,  sucli  as 
Treasurer  or  the  like  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  ready,  to 
promote  its  objects  in  this  locality,  as  far  as  lies  within  my  reach. 

DENIS  SHINE  LAWLOR. 

C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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"  Id,  CkarUt-ttrett,  Lmdem. 

"  Dbak  Si»,— My  absence  from  town  for  the  Ust  fi»e  or  »ii  vtAt 
hu  prevented  roc  |)aJin^'  that  attention  to  the  afiairi  of  the  Ctbic 
Union,  which  I  thould  wish  ;  howvver  I  hope  for  the  futare  I  tluU 
be  able  to  auist  in  advancing  it»  objects  more  materialK,  tou  roij 
rely  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  industry  on  my  part.  I  bavt  Id- 
structed  a  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  to  forward  my  lUMcriptioa*  whidi  I 
hope  have  come  to  hand. 

"J.  C.  LINPSEY,- 

"  Arva,  Ftbnurg  7,  1844. 

"  Dear  S:r  I  am  delighted  to  find  the  good  work  of  the  "Cel- 
tic Union,"  about  being  commenced  in  earnest,  Not  being  »bl*  to 
attend  at  your  meeting  of  to-morrow  to  learn  of  your  wii« 
and  patriotic  instructors,  the  many  benevolent  views,  which  will  bt 
propounded,  I  beg  you  will  band  in  the  enclosed  one  pouod,  lfa« 
annual  subscription  of  two  of  as  worthy  sons  of  the  soil,  as  (h«  'sit 
girt  isle '  has  yet  produced  in  their  sphere,  vis.,  Mr.  Patrick  Motksa 
of  Oranard,  and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  of  Arva. 

"  This,  though  a  backward  locality,  having  prodaced  four  slrtsdt, 
will  when  the  '  Union,'  commences  to  work  with  vigour  prodac* 
many  more  adherents.  Wishing  you  and  it  every  aacoess,  1  am,  «itk 
best  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

"FRANCIS  0-BBIEK. 

P.S.  I'd  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  earliest  news  of  your  nkwtia; 
with  iu  results. 

"C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P." 

<'  Leeds,  4tA  Fehntary,  1654. 

"  DsAR  8iB — I  have  received  your  circular  of  yesterday  and  wt* 
that  there  is  to  be  a  mcetiog  of  the  "  Celtic  Union,"  on  Tues<U« 
next,  which  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend. 

*'  I  promised  to  subscribe  £5  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  I  hsn 
now  the  pleasure  to  enclose  it,  which  pleas«  acknowledge. 

"  EDWARD  HAYES.- 

"  Borritokmu,  5th  January,  ISM." 

"  My  Dcab  Sir  Have  the  goodness  to  put  down  my  nan«  as  > 

member  of  the  Celtic  Union  j  I  send  my  subacription  «ilh  brt« 
wishes, 

"J.  BERMINGHAM,P.P. 

"  C.  O.  Duffy,  B«q.,  M.  P." 
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•»  Examiner  Office,  Limerick,  \Sth  December,  1833. 

"  DiAii  8im  I  beg  to  mt  that  I  shall  insert  the  prospectus  of  the 

Celtic  Union,  three  posts  in  tne  Examiner  as  mj  year's  subscription  to 
the  societT,  to  which  I  wish  every  success. 

"JAMES  R.  BEOWNE." 

"  Wexford  Ouardim  Office. 

"8n — I  hereby  enclose  yoa  £b  as  my  portion  of  the  Guarantee 
Foad  of  the  Celtic  Union.  1  hope  the  efforts  of  that  body  to  pro- 
care  a  proper  literature  for  the  people  will  meet  with  the  success 
which  so  ncceMary  and  so  great  an  undertaking  eminently  deserves. 

"  1  also  enclose  ten  shiliinga  as  my  annual  subscription. 

MARK  A.  PITT. 

"C.  O.  Duffy,  Esq..  M.P." 

"  Carrick,  Nov.  19,  J  853. 

"Mt  Dear  Sib — I  did  intend  to  be  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Celtic  Society  on  Monday  next,  but  I  regret  exceedingly  to  find,  that 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend,  owing  to  proiesional  engage- 
ment*. 1  will  send  you  on  Monday  my  own  subscription  and  those  of 
s  few  others,  who  have  already  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
members,  tlz.  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne.  C.C.,  llev.  Patrick  Power,  C.C., 
Junes  M.  Rivers,  Esq.,  Thoma*  Daly,  mercbant» 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  the  society  will  be  so  constituted  and 
directed  as  to  win  from  all  true  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  (with- 
out religious  distinction)  approbation  and  active  support  Indeed  of 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  itecing  that  the  project  already  comprises 
the  names  of  so  many  able  and  faithful  men  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
good  work. 

"Of  coarse  we  will  here  in  Carrick  co-operato  to  the  best  of  our 
tbility  with  the  committee  in  Dublin,  and  I  think  I  may  wifely  pro- 
aiiie  that  twelve  member*  in  this  locality  will  be  enrolled  witiiin  a 
tnoDtb. 

"ANTH.  O'RYAN." 

*>Holymovmt  (Mayo,)  Feb.  6th,  1854. 

Diia  Sir — I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  propose  me  a  member 
of  the  '  Celtic  Union,'  at  your  meeting  to-morrow.  Enclosed  is  a 
Post-office  order  for  my  subscription. 

"My  position,  that  ofGovcrnment  Engineer  and  Valuator,  though 
not  acquired  by,  nor  depending  on  any  political  services  or  influence, 
yet  nakes  me  delicate  in  giving  you  any  very  prominent  help,  but  it 
•ftrds  me  almost  every  day  opportunities  of  forwarding  the  object* 
of  the  Society  by  a  quiet  earneitt  propagandism.  Such  nelp  I  have 
givtn  th*  principle*  of  the  Nation  (of  which  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
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subsoribers)  and  such  help  I  pronite  thu  '  CelticUDioo/theoeccuitj 
for  which  1  have  long  felt. 

I  am,  de»r  Sir,  \c. 

P.  F.  C         ,  Cifil  Bn^inMr." 

Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D. 

V^hen  Keogh  and  Sadlicr,  and  thv  oilier  members  of  the  to- 
called  brigade,  forgot  their  pledges  ruirl  their  principle*,  tud 
accepted  oflGce  under  the  Governux-nt  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
no  one  felt  their  political  apostacj  ^^  uh  more  poignancj  or 
hamiliation  than  Robert  Cane. 

John  Potter,  Esq.,  Major,  and  nine  other  civic  fathcn  of 
Kilkenny,  having  ascertained  that  (he  Yiceroj,  Lord  St. 
Germans,  would  pass  through  their  city  on  November  16th, 
1854,  rc>r/^0  homeward  from  a  ])^i^  :lte  tiait  to  a  peraooal 
friend,  composed  and  presented  an  aiidresg  to  his  Escellencr, 
while  the  hissing  engino  was  takiiii:  Icep  draughts  of  "tne 
water  without  mud,"  for  which  the  "  lure  cittie"  ia  famed. 

There  was  no  necessity,  strictly  spcnking,  for  addressing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  he  did  not  think  well  of  visiting  KilkeniiT  in 
hisolTicial  capacity:  but  the  corporation  ihooght  other* ijc.and  in 
companv  with  Smith  O'Drien  s  old  foe,  (ieueral  Macdonald,  the; 
bowed  down  in  their  robes  before  His  Excellency,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  exceedingly  fawmug  address,  to  which  the 
Viceroy,  according  to  the  Nation  of  ihc  day,  "  retamed  a  cold 
and  formal  answer." 

Dr.  Cane  pronounced  a  dignified  protest  against  this  an* 
necessary  ebullition  of  affection  towanl>  Lord  St.  Germans. 

"  Doar  Mr.  Mayor"  he  wrote — "I  inJ  l>v  a  conMnunication ju»f  re- 
ceived frora  your  secretary,  that  yoa  ri^ji'lre  me  to  attend  a  meftinf 
of  the  Corporation  at  «ercn  o'clock  thi^  ov  oning,  to  consider  tb#  pr»- 
prietT  of  presenting  an  address  to  the  Lijr<!  Lieutenant,  when  fosuc^ 
through  on  Tuesday  next. 

"  1  have  not  been  very  well  for  the  past  week,  and  have  not  for 
SL'vcral  days  ventured  out  in  the  evenini:,  therefore  I  cannot  be  pre* 
5»'nt  this  evening  j  tut  were  I  present  I  crrtainly  would  not  vote  f<* 
an  aildriss  to  the  Irish  head  of  the  Abenlpm  goTcmment. 

"  I  would  object  to  auch  an  address  iip<in  public  protindi.  1*3*^ 
St.  Oermnns  is,  I  believe,  an  amiable  lu.-m,  bat  he  repreaenti  in  Ire- 
land that  Governinent,  which,  without  r.  li  rrlnpjto  its  intolerant*  of 
everything  truly  Irish,  has  inflicted,  ai.vi  contiiiui's  to  infltct,  Lj  IK 
improper  exercise  of  its  patronage,  the  dt-ppcst  curses  upon  IruH^ 
that  she  bos  encountore^l  since  British  uunisters  bought  up  har  rt- 
presentativcs  in  1800. 

"  It  is  a  government  which  has  tolerated  Irish  Catholics  sei] 
where  it  could  purchase,  debauch,  or  sti-al  them  away  from  theow 
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country  ;  aiid  I  cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  compliment  such  a  gO' 
Ttromcnt. 

"  I  cannot  compromise  principle  and  veracity  by  uttering  faU« 
compliments  to  the  corruptors  of  my  countrymen." 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Cloncurry,"  though  unimportant,  is  interesting  as 
crincing  Dr.  Cane's  literary  taste,  and  his  aniiety  to  see  llie 
Celtic  Uiiion  work  carneatly  and  energetically. 

KMeimy,  Fxbmary  2m,  1854. 

Ht  Dbaii  Sir — I  remember  l)r.  Madden  lending  me  the  letter  you 
■Uude  to.  It  was  one  fVom  Lord  Cloncurry  describing  a  seal 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's.  It  would  give  yon  no  fact  for  the  life 
of  Cloncurry,  and  could  be  useful  only  as  a  note  for  a  memoir  of 
Lord  Edward.  But  at  all  eventa  my  impression  up  to  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  was,  that  I  had  returned  it  to  Dr.  Madden.  If  I  have 
Dot  done  so  it  was  a  sad  omlssian  on  niy  part,  and  only  excusable  in 
one  who  has  vastly  more  to  do  than  he  has  time  for.  1  will,  however, 
search  over  my  letters,  and  if  I  have  it  I  wilt  return  it  to  Dr.  Madden, 
«r  to  Tou  if  be  desires  you  to  get  it.  At  all  events  1  will  write  to 
tell  you  if  I  get  it,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  which  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Madden's  sending  it  to  me  will  authorise  mo  to  do. 

I  regretted  greatly  to  hear  that  you  have  t>een  suffering  from  ill. 
Dess,  bat  tru«t  for  the  country's  sake,  and  all  our  sakes,  ^ou  will  over- 
come it.  I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  Celtic  Union  meeting  some  day 
oeit  week,  as  1  think  our  committee  should  soon  assemble  again,  and 
get  to  work  heartily  and  at  once. 

Yours  fwthflillv, 
RoBiKT  Cans. 

P.S. — I  could  indeed  have  wished  to  have  been  with  you  on  the 
day  that  Duffy  dined  with  you. 

The  member's  card  designed  with  trtic  Celtic  and  national 
Uste  was  now  issued.  Dr.  Cane  writing  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  July  23d,  1854,  says  : —  "  Mr.  Campion  procured 
some  adhesions  by  merely  showing  the  members'  card 
TOU  sent  him.''  Our  author  had  now  begun  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Press  his  llutory  of  the  Williamlle  If  art, 
as  a  support  to  the  Celtic  Union.  To  render  it  peculiarly 
attractive  he  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  illostrative  aid 
of  the  best  Irish  artists  of  the  day.  His  anxious  letters  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  at  this  period  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
the  engravings,  and  wood-cuts  run  in  this  wise  :  "  is  Giookle 
nearly  done  ?  Has  Grey  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  drawing  engraved  ? 
I  want  wood  for  Grey  and  Oldham.  I  have  drawings  on  the 
two  pieces  I  hold.  Are  they  to  go  to  Hanlon  ?  Does  Mr. 
Uoey  know  what  it  to  be  paid  Wataon  for  his  deaigii  ?    1  an 
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KUd»"  lie  adds  "  that  CyKeeffe  is  od  tlie  HUtoi;  of  the  Olt^ , 
&  oagfat  to  illtuinte  it."  The  Asrintent  Seadtrf,  Mr.  Ikn 

nessy,  had  exprep?ed  a  desire  to  commence  a  publisher  bj 
bringing  the  books  of  the  Cdtic  Union  before  the  pablie.  Dr. 
Qme  amiably  writes  to  him — "  Mr.  Fitzpetrick  is  about  t<^ 
publish  hia  life  of  Qaueuttj,  I  think  ho  does  not  mean  it  to 
come  in  actoal  Oeltie  dreaa,  but  in  dd  of  tbe  VtSan  a*  litmrj 


miblisb  it.  It  would  be  work  to  begin  with  as  a  publisher. 
jM  your  way  in  it,  if  yon  Itunk  8t»  tnit  tntboirt  acoUomiig 

me." 

On  August  6th,  1854,  Dr.  Cane  writes  to  the  same  part;. 

My  Dbar  Sia — I  r«torn  you  the  cni^trin^  for  Mr.  Orej*  viChliKi 
Fitzpatrick'a  note,  which  will  explain  to  Mr.&re^  the  <^iaiigca  oaiM 
to  be  made  according  to  Mr.  Fittpatrick'!>  opinion. 

TbanliB  for  the  com — ao  Elizabeth  Irish  farthing,  quite  comTior, 
ond  itruck  to  economise  mooej  being  quite  good  enough  for  IrelMd 
in  days  when  there  was  Bl»  to  Mrriiy  OUT  flnsQ  walan  vMi 
"  a  Draper's  letter." 

1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  fully  from  you  about  your  publif^ii? 
•cheme.  Whi-u  do  you  eoutmcnce?  Wliere  do  you  cofuiasiMs ' 
Will  you  print  yourself,  or  employ  some  man  such  as  Oill,  and  mho  ? 
Will  jour  fouat  of  ^>e  b«  Irish  7  Upoa  what  terms  wonUljtw 
vadMrtakeHw  Osltie  Union  iMwIu? 

The  mat  letter  is  to  the  tothoir  of  the  "Xj^  and  Timet  of 
Lord  Clovenrry/''  who,  in  cons<"qut?nce  of  the  sadly  notodoia 
fact  that  hardly  one  book  published  in  Dublin  pays,  was  COD- 
strained  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  D'Alton,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
other  able  histoncal  viiten,  aod  to  aeooiein  advance  as  many 
•DbscrihMilotiMtioikMnMiUe.  Thn**  Zi/e  of  aimcMrrf 
it  may  be  oheerwed,  fonnea  Ifr.  FUipelriflk**  4tM  io  Utc» 
tore. 


out,  and  not  onlv  in  a  national  .ipirtt,  but  calculated  to  M  isto 
fulltr  flame  the  feeble  light  of  Irish  nationality. 

Did  it  strike  you  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  print  of  Clm- 
curry  prefixed  to  your  boold  and  psrfaapa  a  rignette  of  Hogan't  fin* 
fiecv  of  statuary  ?   HanloB  or  Qny  wwM  execute  it. 

]>ojle'8  book,  his  letters.  SBSai^  and  a  food  liik  woold  tcfi  waO. 
It  would  be  sure  of  a  laiga  sals  aam^  tbo  dcrieib  as  wdl  asatas 
amongst  the  laymoo. 

I  do  not  think  70U  eaa  tolealata  iqwa  a  largo  tist  of  aiAserihsit; 
bat  I  abonld  hopo  jour  iiooi  will  aBtHi«  aad  havo  a  largo  lalob  But 
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joa  most  b«  older,  «nrl  better  known  to  comrnand  sub»eribers  to  an 
onkoown  book  by  an  unknown  author.  Pardon  the  (Veedom  of  this 
rrtsark.  but  I  know  the  spirit  of  our  friendship,  though  ret  a  voung 
WW,  will  permit  me  the  ohncrvation  ;  but  this  will  occur,  1  trust,  only 
with  your  first  book,  which  once  successful  paves  the  way,  and  make* 
smooth  the  road  to  after  success  Will  you  please  honor  tny  name 
by  putting  it  down  for  four  copies.  I  do  not  expect  or  caro  for  more 
subscribers  to  the  Celtic  Union.  We  ha»'o  enough  to  begin,  and  I 
think  we  will  then  spredily  grow.  Indeed  I  am  not  anxiouH  to  hare 
much  done  until  Oavan  Duffy  is  back,  yet  I  feel  satiified  that  the  fair 
promises  with  which  we  opened  the  year  will  display  some  good 
autumn  fruit,  palatable  to  Irish  ta^te,  and  suited  to  nourish  nation- 
slitT,  and  give  strength  to  young  liliurty, 

rirticipating  in  your  anxiety,  and  earnestly  wishing  you  svery 
success, 

1  remain  Tour's  truly,- 
KoBMT  Carb. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  knoving  that  Dr.  Cane  waa  engaged  upon 
"»  History  of  the  Williamite  Wars,"  communicated  to  him  an 
«*sertion  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's,  not  generally  known,  that 
the  bravery  attributed  to  William  was  rather  fiction  than  fact, 
and  that  in  the  height  of  one  of  tiie  battles  between  his  army 
and  that  of  James,  lie  retired  from  his  position  as  a  Commander, 
mi  secreted  his  person  in  a  ditch  or  some  such  undignified 
entrenchment.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mentioned  the  allegation  to 
Dr.  Cane  for  "  what  it  waa  worth."  His  reply  displays  the 
impartiality  of  an  expansive  and  well-informed  mind  ;  and  it  ia 
worth  subjoining  because  it  quite  upsets  the  belief,  general 
among  many,  that  Dr.  Cane  was  a  bigoted  Partisan  on  the  side 
vhich  opposes  "  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory." 

Kilkenny,  Dec.  3rd,  1854. 

Mi  Dbab  Sib — "  Not  very  well"  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  sooner 
"pljing. 

Thanks  for  the  extract  which  you  so  kindly  sent  to  me  ;  but  I 
cuoet  credit  William's  having  acted  cowardly  on  Berwick's  or  any 
Mthority. 

I  ua  glad  your  book  is  near  to  hand.  I  promise  myself  m  treat 
•itb  it 

Out-  of  my  copies  is  to  be  an  ornamented  one  for  my  drawingroom  ; 
tb*  others  plain  to  give  to  some  book  societiea." 

Cane's  anxiety  to  see  the  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  launched 
coQtiuoed  unabated,  although  his  mind  was  full  of  important 
engagcmenb*  at  home,  and  he  had  not  a  minute  to  call  liis  own. 
Writing  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  January  I9th,  1^35,  be 
»«yi.-— 
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"  I  hftve  had  no  Mi*wer  from  too  touching  tnj  lut  letttr,  aoj  tht 
fin*!  publi»iung  arrange  men  U  which  Mr.  DufTv  «m  to  u!k  over  «.ih 
juu.  I  have  written  tu  Mr.  Duffy  too  and  had  no  antver.  Prat 
write,  and  .'tir  bim  up.  I  tend  two  drawings  on  wood,  the  beiJ  of 
Sartfield.  to  go  to  Mr.  Oldham,  and  the  taiJ  piece  to  Mr.  Ibaloii. 
I  want  impreMiuDS  of  the  TjrrcoDnell. 

A  writer  in  iLe  number  of  the  Irish  Quartbelt  Rbviiw. 
for  June,  1S54,  expressed  himself  somewhat  uji^fneronslj 
towards  the  Celtic  Union  of  which  the  prospectus  huu  jiut  ip- 
poared.  Misled  by  a  stupid  calumny  which  had  found  its  wy 
into  a  portion  of  the  ProvincinI  Prms,  the  writer  in  qtwtioe 
regarded  this  youn^  organization  as  "  a  ti'fJ plot  of  HifiHon," 
and  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms.  Mitchel's  Citizen  on 
the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  Irish  People,  on  June  3,  MUt 
decbired  : — 

'*  In  Qod's  name  let  them  come  out  from  amongst  Celtie 
Unions,  and  such  like  pretentious  quackcric?,  and  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  manhood.  It  is  not  night  for  onUto 
wlicop  in,  but  broad  day,  and  the  sun  is  iu  the  zenith.' 

Dr.  Cane,  under  tlie  signature  of  "Celt,"  thus  rtplied, 
through  (lie  uicdiuui  of  ihe  }iation  tu  the  double  assault  abich 
had  bi'cn  made  upon  his  faroritc  scheme. 

It  is  obvious  that  th«  Celtic  Union,  like  too  manj  other  IriA  pf** 
ject*,  i»  to  encounter  that  Iri^h  antagonism  which  delighli  inlnlii- 
cidp,  and  that  bt- fore  a  deoth-'olow  be  aimed  at  it,  it  is  to  be  tortorrf 
by  a  dilemma-dance  between  horns,  one  of  which  pokes  at  it 
from  OraAon-street.  at  home,  and  the  other  fVom  8pniee-»tr««t  •» 
the  capital  of  New  York.  Poked  in  Dublin  for  being,  br  an&Npt* 
tion,  "  a  seed  plot  of  sedition  and  treaaon" — and  poked  at  in  the  Ms* 
World  for  beiqg  "  a  pretentious  quackery,"  and  far,  verj  far  froe 
bring  capable  of  L-ither  aedltiun  or  trea»on  enough. 

Perhaps  this  resulUt,  in  the  present  instance,  very  much  froB 
circumstance  that  neither  of  tiio  critics  either  sees  or  under»t»n«l» it 
ariffht — that  both  of  them  are  premature  in  their  pronouoceawoN 
and  that,  as  an  eclipsed  planet  is  coloured  b;  the  nuHliuin  glau  ukO 
looking  at  it,  the  Celtic  Union  has  been  viewed  in  the  one  intUX* 
through  a  glass  somewhat  orange  in  its  hoe,  an<l  in  the  other  tbroafk 
a  ghiss  far  greener  than  is  suited  tu  the  atmosphere  now  aurrunndiu 
everything  Iiish. 

That  the  Union  is  something  more  than  a  myth  is  deduciUe  (too 
the  fact  than  even  before  it  apueurs  in  proper  person,  iti  %erj  »lud«« 
is  struck  at  nith  an  cnergjr  MirRcient  for  tiie  encounter  of  a  giaot- 

^>urc'ljr  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Aoglo-Irishmaa  wriiia^ 
at  homo  should  consider  the  Union"  as  a  Young  IreUttd  or 
trea.sonahle  society,  while  the  Nationalist  in  America  write*  of  it  *» 
a  puerile  and  conteniptiHle  "quackery."  For  the  one,  it  promises  to 
bo  too  national,  while  for  the  other,  it  fails  far  sbu-t  oi  tbe  aiBOV* 
of  nationality  be  would  stamp  standard. 
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We  would  c«Il  attention  to  this  difference  of  opinion  in  ita  re- 
gui,  not  for  the  purpose  of  an  angry  collision  with  either  the  8axon 
or  the  Celt — neitncr  with  a  view  to  out-areue  either  opponent.  The 
first  were  unwise,  because  wc  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  further  in  Ire- 
lutd  than  we  have  done — for  Heaven  knows  we  have  already  quar- 
relied  over  much  and  over  bitterly ;  and,  aa  to  ar^ment  on  the 
Kihject,  it  would  be  at  either  side  but  matter  uf  opinion  and  state- 
ment, worth  just  tl)C  value  of  so  many  words  until  the  puriod  arrivof 
when  the  execution  of  some  of  the  work,  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Oahie  Union  has  mapped  out  for  public  \iew,  shall  be  fairly  seen  and 
■adantood  by  all  Irishmen  whose  love  for  the  old  land  gives  them 
inl«r«»t  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  that  «c  tliiuk  the  inftirence  plain  :  two 
views  of  so  opposite  a  nature  cannot  he  both  right,  and  time,  and  work, 
or  no  work,  will  ere  long  show  whttlier  both  or  one,  and  which  one, 
»»s  singularly  in  error;  while  the  members  of  the  Celtic  Union,  who 
know  their  own  business  l>est,  whose  common  heart  and  energies  are 
<ievotcdly  given  to  the  undertaking,  will  gather  from  this  most  con- 
Iradtctory  antagonism  how  little  they  are  or  can  be  understood  as  vot, 
uid  how  necessary  it  is  to  jiut  on  their  armour  and  gird  thenwefve* 
for  the  work  in  hands — and  thus  show  how  earnestly.  honei>tly,  and 
hewtfnlly,  they  have  entered  upon  this  new  road,  through  the  desert 
of  Irish  politics  and  a  oatianality  almott  dead  I  It  is,  indeed,  a  work 
of  sorrow  to  atrugglo  at  all  for  Ireland;  and  that  it  is  not  a  perfcctlj 
hoptkss  work,  we  test  gather  from  the  trutli  and  honesty  of  the  raeo 
alio  now  rally  under  the  ('eltic  Union  banner,  who  will  speedily  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  more  than  promise  that  they  thought 
Jeeply  and  aimed  well,  achieving  results  far  beyond  their  j)romiiieB, 
bat  not  higher  than  had  beeu  their  earnest  and  silent  aspirations — 
tffiratiuus  broathed  to  Heaven  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  with  deep 
wd  earnest  love  for  Ireland's  true  prosperity  ;  tt-nipcred  with  cau- 
tion, wisdom,  and  common  sense:  learning  this  lesson  from  the  past, 
to  talk  little  and  labour  much  ;  to  boast  no  more,  and  scarcely  breathe 
liope  over  loudly,  lest  the  enemy  come  in  the  night  time  and  quench 
il*  young  life  ;  above  all,  filling  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  that  the 
cause  "should  be  baptised  in  the  old  holy  well,"  and  that  literature, 
union,  association,  confederation,  anything  and  everything  hcnccfor- 
*wd  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  to  win  Ood's  blessing  and  to  win  suc- 
«e««,  mutt  have  the  cross  of  our  fathers  inscribed  on  its  banner. 

Celt. 

TJiis  tempemte  and  pleasingly  written  reply,  having  been 
pretty  generally  coj)ied  by  the  prcsSjSilenced  farther  antagonism  j 
aiitl  tlie  little  barii  of  the  Celtic  Union  glided  on  calmly.  Ita 
progress  was  slow,  but  Cane  did  hia  best  to  stimulate  it. 
Writing  to  the  secretary  on  January  26,  1855,  he  says: 
"  Wonld  not  April  be  a  good  month  to  begin  publishing? 
Mr.  Duffy's  '  name  of  Essays,'  and  this  adjustment  of  tlie 
I'Ubliihing  matter,  ia  ail  that  is  now  wjtiled  to  enable  us  to 
get  the  sanction  of  a  cominillce  and  go  to  work.  Were  these 
tvo  things  settled,  tlio  pabhsbing  list  might  appear  early  in 
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February  ;  and  two  or  three  essays  out  in  April  wonld  set  the 
miicliine  guiiig,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  our  then  getting 
on  fast."  In  a  postscript  he  adds*:  "  I  see  ample  work  before 
us,  and  both  writers  and  subjects  for  a  year's  work  at  least." 

From  the  first  promulgiition  of  the  project.  Dr.  Cane  dcTotad 
every  leisure  moment  at  his  disposal  to  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lisih  it  on  a  firm  basis.  He  wisely  considered  that  ooe  of  the 
most  indis]iensable  steps  in  furtlierance  of  this  object  was  the 
immediate  publication  of  some  original  work,  uf  safiicieot 
calibre  and  importance  as  to  make  a  lasting  name  for  itself, 
and  the  Society  which  g.ne  it  birth.  Accordingly  the  cloMOf 
encli  hard  day  a  work  of  profesf^ional  and  civic  lubor  foand 
Cane  in  the  midst  of  his  books  studying,  collating,  investigating, 
and  inditing.  And  instead  of  gathering  strength  in  refreshing 
sleep  to  enable  him  to  resume  with  vigour  the  next  day's 
toil,  he  spent  his  own  stamina  and  substance  with  the  midnight 
oil  which  gradually  burned  out  before  him. 

In  February,  1856,  Dr.  Cane  enclosed  to  Mr.  Uennosj, 
the  assistant  secretary  and  subaequeut  publisher  to  the  Union, 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  part  uf  the  "  Williamite  and  Jaoo> 
bite  Wars  in  Ireland"— a  work  of  great  eloquence,  research, 
aud  power. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  be  preroiied 
that  like  Gibbon  he  quite  miscalculated  the  actual  extent  d 
his  manuscript : — 

"  William.$treel,  KilJumy,  Feb.  28/A,  1855. 

Mj  Dear  Mr.  Hennc&sy — No  doubt  1  have  acted  very  moch  tf 
the  traveller  who  gave  a  brick  as  the  itpecimen  of  a  piece  of  ardu- 
tecture,  when  I  sent  joa  the  few  p^ca  you  hare  got.  But  I  canaot 
at  present  send  you  more.  The  fact  the  whole  book U  arranged** 
far  as  authorities,  notes,  and  plan  of  work,  aivl  numerous  pasi^gt* 
written;  but  just  like  the  monthly  novel-s  published  in  numbert,  it 
roust  come  out  in  numbers,  and  the  second  will  he  writing  sad 
polishing  oiT  while  the  first  is  printing.  In  this  way  the  boot 
be  completed  with  the  summer,  if  the  first  number  appears  ootlM 
1st  of  May. 

Look  at  it  thus.  First  number  first  of  May — to  consist  of  as  d»7 
pages  as  you  think  ought  to  he  given  for  one%hil1ing  ;  do  jott  deeids 
the  number  of  pages.  I  will  supply  the  additional  niaonscript  np  to 
that  mark.  Ilemember  in  estimating  a  firKt  number  in  sheet  csvCi 
that  it  %vill  have  a  likeness  of  TyrconncI,  medallion  beads  of  Willisa 
jiml  Jaine.s,  anti  two  plans  of  Derry.  The  preface  and  iofrodoctioa 
must  accdnipany  the  first  number.  The  preface  is  rxplanatory,  wd 
the  introduction  is  \irtu.%lly  the  firNt  chapter,  and  ei*rii/iai7»  ih*  fi«t. 
say  the  virtual  key,  to  the  true  history  of  that  period.  TyTcoaoel 
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iMng  now  fir»t  described  u  what  ho  really  waa — a  nationalist  and  a 
Kpjirati:tt. 

I  would  a»e  Fit^patrick's  design  as  cover,  Watson's  as  title-page ; 
tiir  letterprcM  to  be  suitable  size  ;  and  the  selection  of  type  I  would 
fc»l  ioolined  to  leave  to  you,  satisfied  that  you  would,  for  society'Sf 
sothor's,  and  publisher's  sake,  select  the  mo.tt  suitable  type  and  paper. 

Tuu  will,  therefore,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  size  of  page,  and 
nomber  of  woriis  fur  that  page,  the  number  of  such  pages  to  be  given 
with  i-aeh  number  at  Is;  then  cast  off  what  number  of  pages  you 
h»Te,  and  what  y<(u  want  for  first  number,  and  I  will  send  it. 

1  think  about  tivu  or  six  numbers  will  complete  it.  If  it  takes  I 
nould  ro-issae  it  bound  as  a  volume,  with  some  extra  plates  and 
flar,*,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  so  arranging  it,  say  whether  the 
fiiitinn  is  to  be  one  or  two  or  more  thousand  copies.  I  know  this  is 
not  the  business  way — but  Mr.  Henne^ay  the  secretary  must  arrange 
the  difficulties  n-ith  Mr.  Hennessy  the  publisher,  and  make  some 
sUowaoce  for  all  embarrassments. 

Let  luc  hear  at  once,  for  whatever  we  do,  ought  to  be  speedily 
notiBed  to  the  public. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RouERT  Cans." 

]'riiitcr»'  wliims  niul  printera'  blunders  are,  amongst  the 

f)l3f;uc3  of  A  literary  life  ;  nnd  Cane,  on  the  threshold  of  his 
iterarj  career,  was  doomed  to  encounter  some  of  these  venations. 

"  Kilkenmj.  March  15//i,  1855. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hennessy— You  are  an  able  and  dexterous  argtier, 
but  io  some  things  I  am  a  positive  man,  and  fo  must  adhere  tu  the 
cover  size  for  the  numbers  of  my  present  book.  In  this  I  am  fixed. 
My  reasons,  some  of  th«-m  at  least,  are,  I  like  the  size,  1  like  the 
cover,  and  /  iron'/  li»trn  tu  prii,tcr»'  vlijcrliunt,  ns  you  nmi-t  do. 
B«iiide«,  it  is  little  over,  if  not  exactly  the  size  of  the  Uoyue,  Water 
bj  Wilde,  while  it  is  rather  under  the  size  of  0"Calla"han*s  Kri);.ide, 
u  well  as  that  of  the 'Tribes  of  Ireland'  and  the  •  Ossianic  Trans- 
actions,' both  thin  and  neat  books  published  by  O'Daly.  Besides, 
it  win  not  Le  a  thin  book  like  a  Bishop's  Charge  (I  wish  I  were  a 
BUhop  to  charge  ray  own)  but  a  thick  book — for  if  the  manuscript 
jou  have  makes  thirty-two  pnges,  we  must  have  either  more  thin 
M  numbers,  or  fifty  or  sixty  pages  in  each  number.  Here  again 
joor  printer  may  whisper  you,  'it  won't  pay' — 'and  no  publisher 
gives  so  much  for  a  shilling  of  a  new  book."    But  you,  as  a  young 

roblisher  atixious  to  spread  your  name,  and  make  sales  and  extend 
onoess — and  all  of  us  as  a  new  society,  muEt  givu  good  value,  and 
Mtitively,  in  our  first  books  at  least,  win  the  name  of  doing  much 
lor  the  public,  and  for  the  objef ts  we  have  in  view.  Nay,  I  aui 
Wliaiied  that  it  is  only  by  doing  so  yuu  and  wo  can  succeed  at  the 
Mart.  I  Would  therefore  say  sixty-four  pages  for  a  shilling,  of  good 
clear  type. 

Morrison  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  stone,  I  apprehend,  after 
tfa«  20OO  copies  of  the  maps.  I  have  to  get  them  drawn  on  transfer 
paper  here,  and  then  forwarded  to  him  for  lithographing. 
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Now  Rs  rrgarcU  }  ou  and      Iwr^io.  I  onljr  «ut  to  bavr  a  d«&oil« 

arrangi-tntiit  between  us,  wiih  >  view  to  others  more  than  to  miiclf. 

I  Biu  anxiou--,  tnot>t  anzioui>,  the  project  iiboold  racceMi— nvii  to 
it  1  aai  sinxious  nur  publUber  ftbuuld  succeed,  and  in  no  rate  Miffer 
hj  us —  indi'Cd  his  i-ufTi-ring  would  b«  ours.  For  if  be  ranivot  nikt 
tbe  books  tell  for  hiin.-elf,  they  will  not  tell  fur  tbe  authftrs  or  ^or 
the  cnuntrA'.  I  u ant  vou  ibcrt-fore  to  sajf  to  uie  of  that  first  fditioOt 
which  iato  be  'iOOU,  how  touch  will  b«  necciMur^r  to  bear  you  bina- 

\tss  ^\)l;«t  the  rt»idue  will  be  bi-youd  that  mark,  and  then  uf  thtt 

residue  what  proportion  you  will  allocate  to  me,  to  re-iiubarM  tw 
for  Jrawingi<,  engraving*,  &c. 

You  un  oa  far  na  1  look,  I  am  as  anxious  aa  if  I  were  jour  part* 
Der  that  vour  sliare  should  be  secure  and  the  ri&k  mine.  In  un 
case  I  think  yuu  will  be  safe,  and  I  may  los«  if  the  book  fails — bat  I 
Lave  Iiopi's  it  ma}'  tell,  and  do  us  both  some  credit. 

Will  yuu  be  spccitic  on  these  poiuts,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  hi  us 
have  no  more  <lela}!>.  and  the  book  will  be  out  CD  the  daj  von  nant, 
namely,  the  first  ot  Uay. 

Pleatic  (tnil  me  down  the  ten  laat  pages,  being  the  coaroenceiBat 
of  the  first  chapter.  I  will  want  them  to  string  the  first  cbspUr 
carefully  together. 

You  can  return  tise  introduction  and  note*  until  I  write  azain.  and 
1  will  take  your  bint  about  the  French  note,  beneath  which  I  'ill 
afTis  a  translation  in  tmall  type,  Dut  the  French  is  ifidispeiuaLk 
as  a  aort  of  key-stone  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book. 

Your's  truly, 

BoBF.BT  Cawc." 

Incessantly  occupied  as  Caue  was  in  professional  practice 
oultiiclc,  and  in  poring  over  and  collatiof;  the  tnusty  tomts  of 
his  libr<»rjr  witliin,  lie  contrived  to  keep  himself  not  onlj  at 
covrant  <iitli  recent  literature,  but  to  be  able  to  criticize  aD<i 
judge  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitapalrick,  author  of  the 
Lije^  Timet,  aud  CoHtemporarie*  of  CioHCurry,  he  «rite»,0B 
July  2,  1K55 — "  1  like  your  book  much.  It  has  many  raerilit 
and  some  few  faults.  Some  time  1  will  take  it  up,  and  cnt^J 
dot  its  few  imperfection?,  aud  risk  them  nakedly  lo)our  obb 

63  C3. 

"i  am  glad  you  met  Banim.    lie  likes  you  and  your  book ; 

and    so   does   C  ,  the  poet,  who  writer   under  the 

soubinquets  of  "  Kilkenny  man"  and  Urbs  Marmoin." 

In  knrW,  1855,  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Cane'b  fTUlicM- 
iU  and  JacfilUe  iFart  in  If  eland,  as  published  by  Mr.  Ileunea- 
fy  at  No.  i  Crow  Street.  Men  converjant  withlri»h  Litenit«i« 
at  once  fell  that  this  admirable  work,  would  fill  a  great  void  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  treats  of  an  era  of  which  litlJe 
authentic  is  known,  save  that  the  war  in  wLicli  TrotcstaDt  lie- 
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land  anJ  Catholic  Ireland  were  engaged,  ro«ulted  in  the  trinmpii 
of  Ihe  former,  and  the  dcfcnt  and  discomfiture  of  the  latter,  at 
Berr}',  Aughrim,  and  tlie  Bo^nc.  This  is  not  too  mucii  for 
Irifhrncn  to  know  ;  yet  how  few  know  anything  about  the  men 
or  the  means  by  which  the  freedom  of  n  i)eople  was  gained. 
How  few  know  anything  of  Schombci^,  DeOincklc,  'I\rconnell, 
Hamiiton,and  the  other  chief  generals  and  Statesmen  of  the  time, 
UTe  what  tradition  records  to  their  praise  or  disadvantage. 
The  histories  which  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  Iho 
time  left  us  are  out  of  print,  or  bring  so  fabulous  a  price  that 
Ihej  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  save  to  the  wealthy.  Story, 
Mackenzie,  Clarke,  and  Walker  fill  gaps  in  private  libraries  or 
moulder  on  dusty  shelves,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
00  means  of  knowing  the  exact  history  of  that  remarkable  strug' 
gle  which  ended  by  the  third  William  ascending  the  British 
Tfarone.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Catic  are  directed  with  marked 
snccessto  this  latter  object.  Eloquentlyand  impartially  written, 
the  first  part  is  illustrated  with  well  executed  wood  cuts  includ- 
ing maps  of  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  medallion  likenesses 
of  the  contending  monarchs,  and  a  finely  executed  portrait  of 
Bichard  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyrconnell.  Thirty-six  pages  of  this 
number  consist  of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  place  the  character 
of  Tyrconnell  in  a  ditferent  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  lain 
for  eight  score  years.  There  is  also  a  chapter  descriptive  of 
tlte  muster  of  the  Xorlh,  in  which  some  very  fine  passages 
occur.  Tlie  first  part,  concludes  slinrtly  after  the  description  of 
theclosinsof  the  gates  of  Dcrry,  by  the  "Prentice  boys,"  and 
reveals  all  the  stirring  incident  and  adventure  of  an  agreeable 
(Muoce.  Among  some  new  facts  and  documents  produced 
ueextracts  from  original  proclamations  in  thcautbor's  possession, 

finbliihed  by  Tyrconnell  for  the  disarmament  of  the  Protestants  be- 
ore  the  arrival  of  James  in  Ireland.  Theonlycriticalobjcctionto 
*hicli  the  work  is,  in  our  mind,  liable  consists  in  the  title, 
for  SQrely  a  narrative  of  the  Williamite  Wars  in  Ireland,  would  be 
•ufficiently  iittclligibic  without  adding  the  word  "Jacobite". 

rite  second  part,  which  appeared  some  weeks  later,  cr(>ditably 
•'MUined  the  reputation  of  the  first.  It  very  effectively  des- 
cribed in  its  fourth  chapter,  "  how  the  Jacobite  and  Williainilo 
•rniies  met  in  the  North,"  while  the  fifth  was  devoted  to  an 
exciting  and  singularly  impartial  narrative  of "  the  Siege  of 
Dwry,"  A  mong  its  illust  rations  is  aconspicuous  port  rait  of  G  eorge 
Walker,  Eector  of  Dououghmore,  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
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Governor  and  8ub5e«|uently  BUhop  of  Derrj,  while  an  accanl« 
copy  of  Neville's  m«p  of  ihe  Siege  of  Ijondondcrry  in  I6i)9 
rendered  tlie  ease  of  sauntering  through  the  narratiTe  if  powibta 
more  luxurious. 

The  porlnits  of  Selioiiberg  and  Colonel  Ilichird  Gracf, 
wiih  Uieir  rich  flowing  hair  and  glittering  armour,  arc  executed 
ii)   a  style  of   finish  which   would  do  credit  to  the  Art 
Journal,  and  proved  that  Dublin  merely  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with,  and  probably  in  some  instances  surpa.<9, 
those  brilliant  efforts  and  specimens  of  the  art  which  weekly 
emanate  frum  the  London  press.    Tlie  description  of  Scbon- 
berg's  disa^^trous  campaign^  and  the  decimating  plai^ue  which 
ravaged  his  army ;  King  James's  Parliament  in  Dublin,  digniScd 
by  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  land;  the  stem  "No 
Surrender"  of  Crom  Castle,  the  si^e  of  EnniskiUen,  the  deadly 
straggle  to  force  the  rass  at  Dunnough,  the  landing  of  Williao 
at  Carrickfergus,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  sie^e  of  Alhlone, 
the  capture  of  Drngheda,  and  other  important  incidents,  iir 
all  narrated  in  a  graphic,  elo(|uent,  and  exciting  manner ; 
while  failliful  copies  from  the  ordnance  maps  prepared  by 
Philips  for  Charles  II.  add  materially  to  the  general  effect. 
Though  instinct  with  the  truest  spirit  of  nationality,  the  work 
is  quite  free  from  all  undue  sectarian  or  political  prejudice. 
The  author  treated  parties  and  measures  in  an  able  and  nnpar* 
tial  manner;  and  that  he  possessed  this  as  well  as  otba 
essential  qualiticatiuns  for  the  historian,  has  been  borne  evidence 
to  by  even  the  critics  of  the  Consenrative  press  at  home,  and 
the  Anglican  and  anti-Irish  reviewers,  including  the  Atit*ft 
abroad.    We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  quote  some  o( 
the  more  memorable  pass^es  in  Dr.  Cane's  work;  hat  oor 
limits  warn  us  that  the  remainder  of  the  materials  in  our  hands 
must  be  used  economically.    A  faithful  narrative  of  the 
Jacobite  and  Williamite  Wars  in  Ireland,  was  a  book  kogswl 
urgently  wanted  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  ineompanU* 
labors  and  achievements  of  John  Cornelius  O'Callagiun,  otf 
Irishman  has  undertaken  to  clear  away  the  vast  heap  of  mis- 
lepresentation  and  calumny  which  has  so  long  obscured  tl»K 
important  and  intcrcstiug  epoch  in  our  history-. 

Aleanwhili-,  Cane's  anxiety  to  sec  the  Celtic  Union  wurk 
without  a  pause,  continued  as  freshly  as  when  the  first  gnsli  of 
his  enthusiasm  gave  the  project  birth.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1855  we  £nd  him  stirring  up  those  literary  men  of  natioBtt 
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tfntlencies  wlio  were  qnaliTied  to  render  iiialerial  nssiataticc  to 
ttiegood  work.  He  not  only  sought  lo  enrol  new  recruits  but 
to  inrasc  ardour  and  activity  into  tliosc  wliu  Imd  already  given 
Ihcir  adiiesiOn.  In  this  iipirit  we  find  him  requesting  literary 
•ill  from  Mr.  MacM  ihon,  M.  P.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  .Mr.  Supple, 
Wr.  T.Irwin,  .Mr.  Fit/])alrick,  Mr  Cashel  lloey,  and  odier- 
v\h  labouring  to  organize  the  liule  band,  who  profci'scd  to 
/bilov  iiis  colours.  The  Hon.  Member  fur  Wexford,  placed 
in  Dr.  Cane's  hands,  the  manuscript  of  an  able  Brochure  enti> 
Ufd, "  A  Shilling's  Worth  of  Common  Sense  about  Ireland.'* 
Writing  to  Mr  .W.J.  Fitzpatrick,  (Nov.G,  1JS55,)  he  asks  ''what 
Ij  Toor  pen  doin.:  now  {  you  ought  to  give  us  soit.cthing  for  the 
Union."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  iu  reply,  olTcrcd  to  write  a  scries  of 
0Hmoir<i  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  Lords  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
wi:!i  an  account  of  llie  policy  and  administration  of  each. 
Tins  obliging  offer  Dr.  Cane  thus  acknowk-gcd: — 

M»  DgAK  Mb.  Fitxpathick. — I  should  be  rer^  ghd  to  see  jome  of 
lh«  traces  uf  )'uur  able  pun  among  our  Celtic  (Jnioii  worki ;  but  I  do 
Dct  fi^l  fulty  confident  that  tbe  book  you  contemplate  could  be 
l>rou^ht  within  the  limits  of  the  sized  and  priced  Ixtuks  we  niu«t 
poMish  for  a  while  at  least.  Indeed  to  bring  it  within  such  limits 
rouij  cramp  your  powers  of  descriptinn,  nvA  the  necessary  dutails 
(00  much.  I  therefore  greatly  fear  tfial  subject  would  be  too  enlarged 
form.  However  of  this,  wo  would  be  all  better  judcrev  ,when  yon 
rlihnrate  your  plan,  and  form  some  idea  of  what  will  lie  its  conipass. 

The  second  annual  subscription  of  ten  shilljllg^  to  tho  Celtic  Union 
will  be  collected  in  forthwith  to  enable  us  to  worli  another  year. 

Apropos  I  presume  we  may  continue  your  name  as  Mctropulitnn 
Honorary  Secretary  ? 

If  you  Conceive  that  the  •'  Lord  Li'Utenantt  "  would  bo  too  large 
for  us,  think  of  .some  subject  that  would  make  a  nice  volume  lika 
Supple's. 

I  iraa  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again  ;  as  not  meeting 
70U  at  our  Uublin  Meetings,  I  knew  not  what  had  become  of  you. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  siime  pnrly  Dr. Cane  observes  ;— 

"I  ftee  you  have  worked  for  the  Celtic  Union,  and  urocured  some 
adhesions.  You  will  continue,  I  hope,  for  I  think  the  Union  will 
have  better  claims  on  the  country,  than  in  pa<t  years.  I  read  your 
"  Irish  Memories  "  with  much  pleasure.  The  tone  of  it  i^  kind  and 
he»}thfui,  and  rebukes  the  public  want  of  taste  and  feclmg.  1  fear  I 
am  not  uuly  tediou»  in  reply,  but  sometimes  illigible,  as  racing  against 
tiae,  I  truly  write  Currente  Calamo. 

With  regard  to  the  omii-sion  of  the  name  and  mark  of  the  "  Celtic 
Union  "  from  the  cover  of  my  Willinmite  wars,  it  was  left  off  by  the 
Publisher,  because  Booksellers  who  dreaded  the  name,  refused  to  sell 
the  book  if  it  was  on — at  least  thiit  was  the  reuoo  assigned  to  me. 
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I  am  aworo  of  the  existence  of  the  Williamite  Docmneot  jot  re- 
fer to  ;  but  it  does  not  properly  belong;  to  the  Hiitorv  of  tlm  thrc< 
years  in  Ireland.  You  will  see  by  the  Cover  of  the  wars,  thit 
the  Celtic  Union  brings  out  three  new  books  by  January. 

P.S. — 8urely  when  "  down  South  '  you  did  oot  visit  Rilkeun;  or 
you  would  have  come  to  roe." 

The  work  by  Mr.  'Gerald  Supple,  to  which  Dr.  Cane  refers 
in  the  foregoing  letter  as  one  constituting  quite  a  model  of 
literary  and  national  composition,  was  "  !%«  Anglo  Nonuu 
Conquat  of  Ireland."  Ita  style  is  vigorous ;  the  laneoage 
eloquent — in  some  }>arts  perhaps  too  florid.  The  materials  are 
selected  and  arranged  witli  the  judgment  of  an  artist ;  a  skill 
is  exhibited  in  revealing  the  historic  picturesque  which  Thierrv 
ur  Barante  never  surpassed  ;  while  the  erudition,  and  research 
displayed  in  the  work  proves  the  author  to  have  been  a 
laborious  historical  student.  This  book  was  followed  bj 
Mr.  J.  T.  Campion's  "  Traces  of  the  CrMadet  iu  IfelaHd"—t 
pleasant  multum  in  Parco  of  learning,  poetry  and  sound 
thought.  But  the  incomparable  Vertieiet  of  Thomu 
Irwin  (T.  I.)  which  formed  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series 


cal,  and  totally  free  from  all  allusion  to  the  by-guue  triuuipb, 
or  oppressions  of  the  Irish  People,  had  a  wider  circulation  than 
the  other  volumes,  and  was,  without  a  doubt,  more  geoerallT 
popular. 

Tiie  four  books  to  which  we  have  referred  were  all  forwarded 
by  post,  free,  tocach  memberof  the  Celtic  Union  as  theequivakoc 
for  one  year's  subsicri|)tion.    In  fact  when  oiie  adds  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  the  pubtishc<l  price,  the  amount  absolutely  exceeded 
that  of  an  annual  subscription.    "A  fact,"  wrote  Dr.  Cane, 
"which  however  siitisfiictory  to  Members,  fulls  yet  short  of  that 
satisfnction  which  Irishmen  devoted  lo  the  country,  its  liters* 
turc  and  advancement,  must  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  hari/tg 
aided  in  an  issue  of  books,  which  but  for  their  efforts  had  tieter 
thus  appeared,  and  which  are  iu  themselves  so  many  evidences 
of  Irish  capacity,  talent  and  truth,  while  the  style  in  fltich 
they  have  been  printed  and  illustrated,  is  highly  creditable  alike 
to  publislicrs,  printers,  desii^ncrs,  drawers  and  engravers,  all  of 
whom  are  Irishmen  ;  shewing  that  if  there  was  but  an  eocoa- 
raging  public,  any  book  could  be  produced  and  any  subject 
elucidntcd  in  this  our  too  lonj,'  neglected  country.'' 

In  March,  1856,  Dr.  Cane  appealed  to  the  country  for  aid 
to  continue  the  good  work  so  effectively  commenced.  He 
dctlared  that  the  Council  not  only  held  some  valuable  MSS. 


issued  under  the 
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readr  for  the  Pre??,  but  that  several  moie  were  ofTered,  aud  in 
preparation. 

"  Thejr  bat  await,"  ho  wrote,  "  a  warm  rc.<pon»e  to  this  call  apoti 
their  Conritrjinen.  A  rcKponte  »uch  as  tl.ey  tei'l  ttiuii-  past  |jtbour-i 
liAve  merited,  and  wliicli  tlit-v  dusirv  sulidy  with  a  view  to  hv  ab'o  t<> 
extend  »till  further  the  suhere  of  their  usefulness.  That  thej  may 
tvrtii  a  sound  and  whnleiiumc  Irish  Literature  into  Iri^h  home-i  ; 
fleTaiinjf  the  tone  of  the  national  mind;  Ailing  it  with  the  know- 
ledge of  home  history,  and  fixing  the  Irish  heart  in  deep  love  to  tbr 
old  land,  and  earnest  watchfulness  over  everythini;  that  should  b>.r 
great  and  good  within  it.  And  while  doin^' all  this,  to  expel  from 
tbc  Irii>h  firMidf  «he  foreign  and  other  puerilities  nod  immoralities 
nbich  ha»e  been  swarming  over  the  land,  and  threatening  to  debas>7 
'lie  manhood,  weaken  the  morality,  and  antagonise  the  religion  of 
th«  country.  If  there  Le  jet  a  National  heart  remaining  in  Ireland  ; 
if  Iritlimeii  really  desire  that  their  countrymen  shall  have  Iriih 
Uirtf;  truthful  Irish  history;  knowledge  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country— they  will  rally  round  tne  Celtic  Union." 

Charles  Gavaii  DulTy  liad  been  engaged  u|>on  a  Ilisiorj/ 
of  lie  PopiiA  Rebellion  of  16il  with  a  view  to  its  publication 
by  the  Celtic  Union,  wlien  circumstances  induced  hnn  to 
arrive  nt  the  sudden  determination  of  emigrating  to  Australia, 
in  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  at  tlii*  period  Dr.  Cane  !»ay8 — 
"  Ouflj  is  a  sad  loss  to  Iriiih  literature,  and  an  irreparnbli!  one 
to  Jrclaiid,  nnd  to  the  circle  of  liis  friends,  of  which  1  l)f'iieve 
U)u  were  one."  He  udds,  "  \\  liat  tliink  jou  of  a  cheap  Irish 
J«riodical  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ccliic  Union?  We 
conteniplatc  if." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  reply  wns  not  encouraging'.  He  retninded 
Dr.  Cane  of  the  grim  fact,  that  of  the  three  IrUh  Penn^  Miiga- 
zities  publiitlied  within  the  last  twenty  years  not  one  paid, 
though  the  last  left  off  with  a  goodly  circulution.  Two  of  these 
pablications  arc  said  to  have  ruined  their  publisher.*.  Few 
arc  aware  of  the  expense  attending  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Marinus  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  late 
Thomas  Kennedy,  who  owned  and  ediled  the  IruA  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  informs  us  that  although  it  only  reached  twelve 
numbers  £1800  was  lost  by  the  speculation.  Dr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Torrens  M'Cullogh,  and  others,  who  estjdjiishcd  the  Cilizen 
in  1 840,  found  tliemselves  eventually  out  of  pocket  one  thousand 
pounds  by  it.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  back  upon  the  ina«s 
of  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  periodicals  which  rose  and  fell  in 
Ireland  like  meteor  lights. 
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How  Dr.  Cane  contrived  to  make  time  lo  visit  the  poor 
daily,  and  prescribe  fur  them  at  Ins  own  house,  surpriseil  anJ 
edified  many.  He  not  only  declined  to  accejit  any  pecuniary 
ofTering  from  the  indigent,  bat  frequently  followed  up  \\\s 
Samaritan  kindness  and  attention  towards  them  with  prerciitj 
of  food  and  money.  To  literary  uu-n  lie  also  gave  his  profes- 
sional services  gratuitously,  uidcts  (uhat  waa  rarely  the  case) 
the  suffering  scribe  enjoyed  aflluent  circumstances.  Michael 
Banim,  the  accomplished  collaborator  in  the  O'Hara  Talcs, 
informs  us  that  throughout  a  protracted  illness  under  which 
he  labored  a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Cane's  attention  to  hitn  night 
and  day,  was  such  that  even  if  the  Doctor  had  accepted  recom- 
pense, Mr.  Banim  would,  to  the  la*t  hour  of  his  life,  remember 
him  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Bnt 
although  the  unremitting  attention  he  bestowed  upon  Banim, 
both  as  a  surgical  operator  and  as  a  kind  friend  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  aflliclion,  consumed  very  many  of  the  minutes  viluch 
were  worth  guineas  to  Cane,  he  resolutely  refused  to  acccjA 
the  smallest  fee  from  Mr.  Banim.  This  waa  no  isolated  case. 
Similar  instances  of  disinterested  generosity  might  abundantly 
be  cited.  The  following  trait  hns  just  been  communicated  to 
us  iti  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  N 

"  A  little  ancciloteof  tbo  late  Dr.  Cano,  illustrative  of  his  frnoJorsi 
of  liearf,  was  related  to  me  jcsterdajr  hy  the  J  arty  who  had  benefited 
by  it.  The  Doctor  had  visited  him  {irofesMonallj  durin.'^  a  teJioai 
illne&«,  sometimes  three  times  in  one  day,  and  frequently  after 
niidni^'ht.  Owinj^  to  this  unreniittinf^'  attention  the  patient  at' length 
recovered  ;  and  his  trouble  now  wa»— how  he  was  to  pay  the  Doctor. 
So  he  n)uii;i<;cd  to  scra|)0  together  tli.'  tuin  of  £3,  und  forthnith 
waited  on  Dr.  Cane,  introducing  the  Mibjcct  with  many  f.-ars  u  to 
bis  reception,  owinff  to  the  m.-»nife8l  inadequacy  of  bis  offerin!;:  he 
(it  lcn[;tii  ventured  to  lay  it  on  the  table — but  the  noble-minde-i  man 
pushed  it  back,  saving  '  Put  it  in  your  pocki  t,  Mr.  U'Daly,  I  sluil 
iiot  tharpe  anything  tor  my  services.  Your  thanks  and  good  lill 
bavo  more  than  recompensed  me." 

The  accomplished  poet,  *'T.  I.,"  has  obligingly  placed  in 
our  hands  any  correspondence  which  pas<ed  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cane.  The  following  letter  is  chronologically  in  pisce 
here  : — 

*•  KUkeitntj,  November  21  tk, 
Dear  Sir — I  bavo  received  your  letter  enquiring  on  the  subject  of 
fins  pounds  to  be  stopped  or  allowed  in  ^Jdo  of  180  copies  of  yw 
jt'  Cms,  between  Publisher  and  Council  of  the  Celtic  Umoo. 
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Tb«  five  pounds  are  to  be  so  stopped,  being  the  only  way  in  which 

the  Coanrii  could  meet  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  those 
arrangements  made  at  Dublin  between  author  aad  publisher,  and  not 
MDteniplated  in  the  original  ducision  of  the  council.  I  mean  the 
UTanirement  that  the  book  should  not  be  a  one  shilling  Tolume,  but 
ihould  be  a  three  nnd  sixpenny  volume,  whereby  a  treble  expenditure 
it  enlMled  on  the  council  in  making  their  purchase  for  members. 

Pt-rmit  me  to  ad<i,  moreover,  that  the  Council,  though  assenting 
to  jour,  nnd  the  pu)ili>lier'K,  arrangement  to  do  this,  do  not  feci 
qnite  satirfied  that  it  is  a  wise  move  as  regards  popularising  and 
cheapening  bonks  in  Ireland  ;  but  there  is  no  u»e  now  in  re  consider- 
ing  the  matter,  as  the  thing  is  done,  and  cannot  be  remedied  ;  but 
if  the  Celtic  Union  takes  so  large  a  number  of  a  three-and-sixpenny 
book  for  its  members,  it  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  that  in  doing 
w  it  largely  aid*  the  work. 

The  pure  literary  merits  of  your  book  will,  no  doubt,  secure  its 
ule  in  the  wealthier  ranks  ;  but  3s.  6d.  a>|)iece  will  prevent  it  being 
largely  amongst  the  classes  for  which  the  Celtic  Union  is  working ; 
aod  moreover  makes  it  heavy  on  the  funds  of  the  Union,  for  though 
poM<;ising  high  literary  merit,  and  evincing  true  poetic  genius,  it  it 
yet  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  those  teachings  promised  by  the 
Celtic  Union,  whose  business  was  rather  to  encourage  national  work, 
and  education,  and  to  do  it  cheaply. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  write  when  you  require  it,  and  hope  I  may 
one  day  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you  personally.  McanwhiUi 
believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Robert  Ganb. 

Thomas  Irwin,  Esq." 

Apathy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ofUcinls  of  the  Union  was 
not  without  ilFcct  in  promoting  the  grow  tli  of  vexatious  dirti- 
culties  which  now  beset  it  osi  more  than  one  point.  These 
Conlre'lempt  afllicted  Dr  Cano  at  (lie  time;  he  rcinenibored 
tlicin  with  pain,  hut  lie  forgave  tlio  cau<e.  Among  the 
•trious  annoyance.<i  to  whicli  we  have  referred,  tlie  seizure  of 
the  Books  of  the  Cdlic  Union,  for  some  debt  of  the  Pubhsl)er!«, 
*as  perhaps  the  most  dislieartening.  On  June  15th,  185G, 
Dr.  Cane  urit^^  to  a  leading  official  of  the  Union. 

*'Mt  DkakMr[  ]— If  I  have  not  sooneransweredyour  letter 

the  di  lay  arises  neither  from  irritation,  or  desire  to  slight  you  ;  for, 
whatever  may  have  been  thu  annoyances  I  have  experienced,  I  am 
Quite  willini;  to  view  (he  whole  affair  as  (he  result  of  inevitable  mis- 
fortane  nther  than  of  fault,  and  to  let  byegoncs  be  byogones.  The 
delay  in  this  reply  has  arisen  frolely  from  professional  pressure, 
creating  want  of  time  to  write. 

As  regards  the  1,000  parts  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  Williamite  Wars,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  make  the  3d.  a  piece  of  them  j  and  I  have  already 
loit  enough  in  the  matter,  and  would  rather  feel  inclined  when  puhli'sh- 
ingthc  rcDiainder  to  limit  myeclfto  the  number  of  what  has  Inscn  sold.  I 
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certAinly  would  not  tpeetdats  on  those  1,000  unless  I  coold  get  th«ta 

under  tnc  mark  -yon  indicate. 
Upon  what  terms  could  Mr.  Campion  get  his  •*  Cnuadetf 
I  would  b«  f;1ad  if  rou  coold  make  me  out  a  list  of  tbe  men  70a 

think  likely,  cither  in  Dublin  or  d^cwhere,  to  aid  the  Union." 

In  another  letter  written  at  tliis  period,  he  uys  : — '*  Guide 
me  with  advice  as  to  a  PoWisher  for  the  Celtic  Union.  One 
likclj  to  press  the  ?ale  of  the  books,  and  dcnl  honesllv  wiih 
us.  .  Send  ine  back  the  manuscript  of  the  dedication,  and  i>rc- 
foce  to  the  WiU'uimile  R^ara." 

This  voluable  work  never  reached  tho  fifth  part.  Ireland  i} 
proverbially  apathetic  in  encouraging  any  native  literary  elTo.-t ; 
and  the  reception  Dr.  Cane's  work  lias  met  with  at  its  kantlj 
sustains  the  not  very  enviable  roputatiou  to  which  we  Itave 
alluded.  A.  subscriptioti  should  be  at  once  raised  to  complete 
a  book  of  which  tite  Empire  niiglit  be  proud.  The  nnr.n- 
script  is  ready  for  tlie  compoi^itor;  and  money  to  {ay  hioi 
should  be  al:iO  forlhcomin!;.  It  proved  an  expcnsivd  book  to 
the  poor  author,  as  the  following  letter  abewn 

"Kilkmny,  June  26/A,  IMS. 

Mr  Dear  Mb.  [  ] — I  could  not  write  to  jou  eooner,  bating 

not  ouM  leisure  iiiuinent. 

I  know  it  will  be  a  raxh  venture  for  me  to  become  the  parchascr  of 
thos«  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Williamitp  Wars; 
but  nevcrthelet*  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  scattered.  I  will  ilien- 
forc  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  purchase  them  back  at  Thrrt 
pence  per  part,  pas»inB:'  vou  inj  bill  .it  six  months  for  thirty-poundi ; 
and  not  being  required  to  pay  the  other  twenty-pounds  until  I  hare 
brought  out  the  bonk  in  its  cntiretv,  and  received  proceeds  fur  itinle, 
equivalent  to  that  sum  over  cost  of  printinjf  latter  parts.  InJit'd  I 
wouhl  foci  ini.'line<l  to  publish  only  as  much  as  would  bt;  equivatrnt  to 
numlters  already  sold,  and  reserve  the  1,000  for  a  sort  of  secoud  nii« 
tion  ;  but  on  this  I  am  not  quite  made  op.  One  thing  1  do  see,  i 
will  lose  veil  by  v\y  part  of  the  Celtic  Union  Kork.  But  n't'iporlt, 
I  still  feel  that  good  will  come  of  it,  to  the  project,  if  not  to  me. 

P.S. — Irwin  is  well  reviewed  in  the  IhtsB  QoAaTEaLTi  aad  tilt 
Athenrrunu    His  character  as  a  Poet  is  now  stamped." 

M  isforluncs  never  come  single  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  llie 
Celtic  Union  multiplied.  Ou  August  21«t,  1856,  we  iiud  Dr. 
Cane  addressing  tlic  Publisher  in  itio  fullutting  letttr.  Httt 
uniform  equanimity  of  tcuipcr  pervades  it. 

"  Mt  Dkar  Sib — I  regret  to  find  }<>u  in  these  difficulties.  I  wo«M 
fain  see  you  out  of  them,  and  to  shew  vuu  my  de.Mre  to  that  i§Ut, 
and  iny  lull  confidence  in  you,  dopiti*  all  the  ilUnatured  tliia«s»«t 
of  your  Dublin  friends  say  of  you,  i  I'ucloM  you  the  second  uili  for 
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£\i  •cc^ptcd  ;  and  thus  entrusted  to  vou  before  I  ^t  the  othtr  half 
of  theralue«  and  will  you  be  surpri.ted  when  I  tell  you,  before  I  have 
bad  time  to  examine  the  half  sent — taking  your  word  for  it  that  all 
tbaouterial  for  1.000  parts  of  the  Williainite  Wars  are  in  it— -though 
TOO  admit  a  deviation  in  them  not  being  made  up  in  parts  :  for  I  pur- 
di»s*d  them  in  parts. 

You  wili  please  now  send  the  1 ,000  parts  of  1  and  2  ;  and  so  I  can 
nuke  the  one  job  of  examining  all,  at  the  earliest  leisure  day. 

Toa  will  now  write  me  a  letter,  assigning  to  me  all  your  rights 
over  those  1,000  parts  ;  and  resigning  all  right  to  ihterfcre  with  my 
mode  of  disposing  of  them  as  I  please,  as  well  as  all  control  over  first 
tod  all  subsequent  oditionn. 

Toa  will  al»o  see  that  Mr.  O'TooIe  sends  to  me  the  wood  cots  of 
Orace,  Walker,  and  Schomberg,  still  in  his  custody  ;  and  the  wood- 
cut of  Cover,  the  property  of  tnc  Celtic  Union,  which  1  wiih  to  take 
niJtoJy  of. 

On  Jatiaarj  21st,  1357,  writing  to  the  same  jiarty  he  says  : 
"  Thanks  for  your  several  letters  which  I  had  not  nntil  now  a 
moment  to  answer.  Where  arc  my  two  bills  for  £15  ?  Tliey 
■ill  be  both  due  early  next  month.  Are  the  copies  at  Webb's 
of  Supple's  Anfflo  Norman  Invation,  all  bound  r  Will  Wcb'j 
take  bill  at  six  months  if  I  venture  to  bi^  them?  If  I 
pm  this  bill  to  yoa  will  the  remnant  of  the  Williamite  Wars, 
come  to  me  in  shccta  or  stitched,  and  when  ?  Please  answer 
<ii  this  at  once,  '  and  without  mental  reservation/  as  the  vrit- 
nejs  oath  saith." 

The  books  of  tl»e  Celtic  Union  which  Dr.  Cane  recovered, 
cam«  to  him  in  a  bewildering  mass  of  unfolded  sheets.  Ilere 
Vis  a  new  vexation  to  a  man  who  had  hardly  a  minute  to  call 
Ilis  own  !  On  January  25,  he  writes  to  the  late  Publisher  of  the 
CeJiic  Union,  "  What  will  be  the  cost,  per  100  copies,  for 
getting  Supple,  Irwin  and  Citampiou  stitched  and  bound,  and 
can  I  have  the  print  or  plate  ot  the  cover  P  Could  you  send 
mc  any  hints  about  a  publisher  for  the  Celtic  Union  ?" 

Difficulties  and  vexations  which  would  have  utterly  disgusted 
and  disheartened  any  otiier  man  threw  no  chill  upon  the  ar- 
dour of  Dr.  Cane's  hopes  and  patriotism.  He  had  long  felt  the 
want  of  a  cheap  periodic  Aome  literature — a  literature  whose 
price  would  not  etnlmrrass  its  circulation,  and  whose  aim  should 
be  lo  have  its  pages  suited  to  all  classet;,  and  its  contents  re- 
dolent of  Nutiouality.  A  letter  to  Mr.  llcunessy  in  Jauuar}', 
lSd6,  discloses  tbis  new  idea,  "  I  bave  written  to  James 
Duff?,"  Cane  writes,  "  but  no  answer  as  yet.  1  feel  satisfied  a 
regalar  Publisher  can  still  make  money  by  us,  and  I  feel  satis- 
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fied  that  our  penor  periodical  will  tell.  I  bave  already  grrtt 
promises  both  of  coiilributors  and  subscribers  for  it,  and  bope 
to  make  it  a  thing  to  be  deserveil.'' 

In  June  1850  the  Prospectus  of  tie  Gf^  appeared.  Df. 
Cane  promised  that  it  would  be,  Irish,  Celtic,  C*tbolic,  and 
Progressive.  "Every  Irishroau,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hol«Kng  i 
fit  pen  shall  be  welcomed  to  its  aid,  but  neither  favor,  affrciion, 
or  fear,  sliall  win  a  pUce  in  its  columns  for  loose,  medioar, 
or  valueless  writing." 

The  "  Celt"  will  h»ve  a  wiilc  fUsld  for  iu  labours.  In  iu  (M|IH 
will  be  found  matter  relating  to  the  antiqaitiM  and  traditioos  of  tbt 
country,  repeopling  it*  old  cutles,  stirring  up  tbe  asbet  of  iu  tiiia 
and  cairns,  popularising  its  olden  history,  and  making  trit«  its  Mit 
memories,  wherever  thejr  are  found  worth/  of  record  as  deeiu  of 
virtue  or  examples  for  other  times. 

The  "  Cilt"  will  labour  to  di^plav  tbe  massive  capabiGtjes  of  tkc 
country  for  happiness,  wealth,  and  independence,  its  vast  mineral 
wealth,  its  fitne»s  for  esitnsive  trade  and  great  commerce.  It  shall 
contain  information  and  statiiitics  having  reference  to  all  tboee  nai- 
ters,and  will  take  iu  philusopbj,  art,  or  science,  wherever  tb«*e 
have  relation  to  the  cuuntiy,  either  as  what  it  is  or  what  it  sbooM 
be. 

The  "  Celt"  will  have  pages  of  a  more  light  and  graceful  cha- 
racter— fiction,  poetrv,  and  verse  will  adnrn  its  pages  wtierever  tbe; 
can  be  made  subservieut  to  virtue,  patriotism  and  Dationalit;. 
Oleaings  from  the  writings  of  other  men,  the  books  of  other  lands, 
the  deeds  of  other  nations  or  races,  will  form  ioiiie  of  its  material— 
when  suitable  as  subjects  for  imitation  or  rt-flection. 

We  have  said  it  ihall  bo  "Irish,  Celtic,  Catholic,  and  Progressive.* 
It  shall  be  Iriah  in  all  its  tendencies  ;  Celtic  in  its  proud  memurw 
of  the  past ;  Catholic  in  its  deep  respect  and  attachmcot  to  (Ke  M 
faith;  Progreuive  as  a  guide  into  the  future.    Yet  wh< 
to  be  all  these,  Irish  will  not  impljr  abuse  of  its  antagun 
shall  not  mean  attack  on  other  raees  or  countries.  Cm 
not  convey  collision  or  controversy  with  other  bodies  of  'i  - 
Irishmen,  and  progrt'Siion  is  not  to  b«  vain  boast  or  idle  threat. 

Its  teaching  shall  be  without  wrath  or  anger,  but  nevertbcless 
with  an  unJtviating  onward  aim,  which,  if  it  sucet-eds,  will  ban  SB 
important  national  result. 

To  do  all  this,  the  "Celt"  must  have  a  large  support.  Tbe  c««i- 
roittee  appeal  fur  that  support  solely  as  Irishmen  and  MatiaoaliiO. 
for  thoy  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  tbe  undertaking. 

Dr.  Cane  had  some  correspondence  with  the  inimitable  Port 
'*  T.I."  at  this  period.  He  regretted  that  Irwin  seemed  fondc 
of  depicting  old  St.  James'  Park,  w  ilb  its  beaux  and  belles,  or 
the  "  purpling  clusters"  of  a  Rlienish  vineyard,  than  in  Ira 
with  a  |K?n  which  dripped  with  molten  gold,  a  nch  Irish  Ui  J- 
•capp,  or  IhrilUug  Celtic  incident. 
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"  Kilkenny,  February  5th,  1857. 

Dear  Mr.  Irwio — I  have  received  vour  letter.  I  should  be  most 
happj  both  for  the  Union's  sake  ana  for  jours,  to  advance  your 
rievs;  but  I  think  our  handx  are  full  for  the  present. 

1  couM  greatlv  wish  that  talent  such  as  yours  was  tried  on  some- 
tbiii|r  Irish. 

\HAt  would  you  think  of  looking  over  bye-gone  Irish  History,  and 
impretted  by  some  of  its  impassioned  passages,  ioimortolizing  them 
in  verse  ? 

I  would  gladly  press  the  Celtic  Union,  sven  under  difficulties,  to 
pnblisb  (oca  a  volume  from  your  pen. 

Sow  a  smiJl  shilling;  volume  of  ballads,  descriptive  of  the  times 
tntl  scenes  when  the  Nitrth  n>en  caiue  up  in  arms  to  plunder  and 
prev  upon  the  cealhs  of  the  country. 

<)r  (be  parting  scene  in  i»ome  one  i>f  our  old  cloistered  abbeys, 
•ben  the  youth  of  Kugland  were  returuiug  home  full  of  the  coming 
■nr  in  Ireland. 

Or  prince  John,  the  "  Dominus  Uibernice,"  surrounded  by  the 
nalivc  princes,  and  insulting  them  in  their  own  land. 

Thousands  of  huggestive  ideas  would  come  upon  you  from  a  peru- 
Mi  of  the  '  AnnaU.'  or  some  such  bouk- 

Pray  forgive  the  famili.-u"  liberty  of  this  letter.  I  would  know  you 
inrimately  enough  to  make  such  sU)rge»tions,  were  I  near  enough  to 
know  you  intimately,  but  as  I  am  not  I  can  only  sorrow  that  your 
muse  turns  eastward — anywhere  but  homeward. 

I  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  and  alwayi." 

On  August,  Ist  1857,  the  first  number  of  the  Celt,  price  one 
Penny,  ap[>carr(1.  It  opened  uith  a  leader  from  Cane,  signed 
Tvrconnell,  and  headed  "  Tlie  Map  of  our  Journey."  Cane's 
stvie  was  bis  own.  It  reminds  one  of  Tiiomas  Carljle,  but 
aithougli  Cane  always  held  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  that 
author,  he  was  no  servile  copyist. 

"  A  committeo  of  th«  Celtic  Union,"  he  writes,  "  have  this  day  en> 
trred  upon  »  seriously  responsible  mission,  and  taken  upon  their  shoul- 
•lersa  truly  onerous  duty.  And  though  that  mi.tsion  and  its  duties  be  to 
?r>nie  of  thorn  a  '  Labour  of  love,'  with  others  a  pleasurable  pastime; 
u-t  all  feel  the  seriousness  of  their  po«ition  in  relation  to  the  work 
Wuro  thooi,  the  country  for  whom  that  work  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  chAnces  wbicii  may  bring  failure  to  annihilate,  or  success  to 
crown  their  ardent  and  huoest  hope^.  •       •       •  >j<|j^ 

intention  of  its  editors  is,  that  every  page,  every  article,  every  ex- 
tract, shall  all  tend  to  a  definite  end,  tne  common  good  of  our  com- 
moo  countrjr,  to  make  Irixhmen  love  Ireland  better,  cling  to  their 
Old  faith  closer,  value  truth,  virtue,  honor,  more  and  more  venerat- 
ing th«  past,  acquiring  knowledge  and  power  into  the  future,  bur^> 
ing  old  feuds  and  animosities  in  oblivion,  and  substituting  in  thetr 
plao*  brotherly  love  and  manly  union. 
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Grc«t  (Ufficultie*  hang  around  luch  a  work  a«  this.  We  ma;  be 
misconstrued,  misunderstood,  laugheil  at  or  reviled  ;  bitter  an  tig. 
onisms  mav  be  stirred  up  gainst  us,  and  men  interested  io  obstrael- 
ing  may  plant  barriers  oefore  us.  Secure  in  ronscious  integrity  of 
purpose,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  work  we  hare  marked  oat 
as  fitting  for  us  to  do. 

In  some  matters  we  may  have  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  grest 
men  and  valued  iViends,  but  where  we  eonceire  we  are  right,  «e 
shall  not  hesitate  to  dissent  and  to  press  our  own  riews  npoo 
our  readers. 

For  example  ;  while  we  admit  as  a  fact  indisputable,  that  Ireland 
is  progressing  in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  we  deny  tbat  the  progrra 
so  making  is  an  evidence  uf  real  public  prosperity,  or  truly  valoablt 
education. 

The  present  appearance  of  comfort  and  wealth  in  the  country  ii 
the  result  of  that  previous  condition  which  has  driven  a  ntlllioD  of 
our  people  into  exile,  and  another  million  into  premature  gram; 
graves  that  should  be  marked  with  blood-red  crossrs. 

A  fourth  of  the  whole  nation  has  passed  avray,  the  three-fourths 
who  remain  have  more  to  do  ,  and  therefore  more  to  eat.  Farther, 
it  is  an  enrichment  arising  from  the  concentration  of  the  property  of 
the  many  within  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  cottiers  are  dead,  or 
driven  out,  the  grasiers  who  now  occupy  huge  farms  are  well  to  do 
and  look  prosperous. 

The  household  living  upon  a  scanty  income  can  be  maintaimd  all 
the  better  io  clothing  and  food,  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  half 
its  children  ;  the  survivors  have  as  it  were  a  double  incomt^.  Sucb 
prosperity  is  a  sham,  the  veriest  make-believe. 

Our  own  sweet  poet  of  the  Shannon,  nearly  a  hundred  years  goa* 
by,  sang  of  auch  prosperity— 

"  1 11  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Were  it  possible  to  try  this  mock  prosperity  by  the  test  of  bringiag 
up  the  population  of  the.  country  to  its  mark  in  1845,  would  the  pr^ 
sent  position  o  f  the  property  of  the  country  bear  it  ?  Assuredly  no ; 
and  as  population  increases,  the  seeming  wealth  of  the  country  will 
diminish  with  its  augmentation,  pauperism  will  increue  and  eaihar- 
rassments  again  arise,  unless  famine  and  plagae,  the  aliie*  of  mai- 
government,  come  and  seemingly  redress  the  evil.  And  this  stAte  of 
things  must  result  periodically  in  Ireland  until  such  time  as  a  trorem- 
ment  shall  rulo  the  country  with  an  earnest  desire  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  its  people,  by  wis*  laws,  the  development  of  internal  re«o«r. 
cea,  the  increase  uf  external  commerce,  the  fostering  of  domestic  in- 
terests, the  diminution  of  improper  taxation,  and  ue  reprcaaioa  of 
bigoted  and  intolerant  aseendaocy. 

The  second  progress,  the  educational  onev  is  nearly  as  faiLacio«k 
It  was  no  doubt  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  tb«  aoen 
who  made  it  either  had  not  the  proper  moral  sense,  or  Lacke<i  the 
courage  to  boldly  trample  down  class  difficulties;  or  else  lcffi5Uticg 
u  meters  for  slaves,  whose  religion  and  natiooalitirs  they  decpiard. 
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thej  nught  onW  to  educate  them  as  fit  appurtenances  to  their 
rulur*,  materials  for  soldiers,  instrumeuts  for  taxation,  human  things 
who  would  be  all  the  more  valuable  to  their  oppressors  if  little  en- 
tiunbered  with  love  of  faith,  leaa  burthoned  with  lovo  of  country  1 

The  national  school  srstcm  in  Ireland,  leaves  religious  teaching  to 
ujrbodjr  or  to  nobodv,  for  it  provides  none.  It  ignores  every  thing 
tlut  could  tend  to  foster  nationality,  or  teach  the  youth  knowledge 
of  or  love  for  Ireland.  The  history,  the  antiquities,  the  poetry  of  the 
eountrv  are  excluded  as  the  veriest  immoralities  should  have  been. 
And  they  call  this  thing  national,  probably  upon  the  "  incut  a  nun 
iKtmio  "  principle. 

The  Irishman  who  does  not  see  through  all  this,  must  be  dull  in> 
deed,  but  th«  Irishman  is  worse  who  aces  through  it,  aud  hesitates  to 
deal  with  it  ta  truth  should  ever  deal  with  evil. 

To  explain  ^nch  thinirii  to  deal  with  jrovernmental  fallacies,  to 
*p«n  honest  men's  eyts  to  truth,  to  put  national  reading  into  the 
luads  of  those  from  whom  our  masters  would  rob  it,  to  supply  Irish 
litiTary  food  for  the  educated  and  educatinfr,  to  watch  and  stim- 
ttlale  national  progress,  above  all,  to  antagonise,  resist  and  battle 
with  everything  and  all  men,  and  systems  that  seek  to  annihilate  Irish 
entrty  will  b«  some  of  the  pleeaing  duties  of  the  Celt." 

John  O'Daly  of  Anglesea  street,  the  indefatigable  Secretary 
of  the  Ossiainc  Society,  was  selected  to  publish  the  Celt.  It 
continued  to  appear  weekly  until  December  31st,  1857,  when 
it  was  found  advisable  to  change  it  from  a  hebdomadal  to  a 
monthly  Magazine.  The  circuhrtiori  was  wonderfully  good 
considering  the  prevalent  apathy  of  the  country;  but  neverthe- 
less a  pecuniary  loss  resulted  from  liie  publication  of  every 
number.  This  loss,  however,  diminished  from  the  moment  its 
isync  became  monthly.  On  January  13, 1 858,  Dr.Caue  writes  to 
Mr.  Hcnnessy — "  I  have  written  to  OToole  about  printing  the 
remainder  of  the  Williainite  War?,  and  also  about  printing  the 
Celt.  It  is  to  be  a  monthly  henceforward.  Where  is  your 
promised  paper?" 

Every  number  of  the  Cc/^  displayed  singular  literary  ability, 
political  vigilance,  erudition,  and  eloquence.  All  this  was 
mainly  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Cane's  mind  and  [len.  We  will  not 
further  advert  to  his  unceasing  labors  of  mind  and  body  as 
editor  of  and  principal  contributor  to  the  Celt.  These  exertions, 
coupled  wilii  the  wearing  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the 
uiacliinery  of  the  Celtic  Union,  sapped  his  once  powerful  con- 
futation, aud  he  at  last  sank  cxliausled  iuto  the  bosom  of  a 
preinatorc  grave. 

The  Editor  of  the  Tipperary  Free  PreM,  writing  iu  August, 
1B58,  says,  "a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  Marble  City,  we 
clasped  him  by  the  hand,   aud  noticed  with  pleasure  how 
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animated  was  the  manly  form  that,  even  in  its  physical  con* 
struction,  won  admiration  from  those  who  knew  not  the  warm 
generous  heart  that  tlirobbed  beneath  it.  And  as  we  talked 
of  tlie  future,  and  discussed  a  scheme  of  organization  (all  bat 
developed  through  his  instrumentality)  by  which  Irishmen 
would  be  again  invoked  to  struggle  for  their  country,  we  felt 
that  no  more  fitting  pioneer  could  lead  the  waj  io  socb  a 
movement  than  Jiobert  Cane." 

Ilis  funeral  was  a  public  one,  and  attended  by  thoQsanda. 
A  universal  gloom  overspread  the  the  city  of  St.  Canice.  Every 
shop  was  closed  and  all  business  suspended.  All  classes  were 
represented  on  the  sad  occasion ;  and  even  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  the  county  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  manifest 
their  respect  for  the  unsulhed  honour,  the  unblemished  integ- 
rity, and  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  deceased. 

While  the  crowds  were  assembling  in  High  street  and  Wil- 
liam street,  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  Trades'  Soci- 
eties, held  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Eooms  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  marching  in  procession  at  the  funeral.  The  Trades' 
Societies  wished  that  the  procession  should  take  a  longer  line 
of  route  than  was  intended  ;  but  after  considerable  discus5ioii, 
the  Trades'  Societies  yielded,  on  its  being  stated  to  them  tliat 
the  wish  of  Dr.  Cane  was,  that  his  body  should  be  borne  to 
the  grave  without  any  show  or  o:-tcntation,  and  bv  the  short- 
est route.  At  half  past  one  o'clock,  the  black  plumes  of  the 
bearse  of  the  Leiuster  Union,  were  seen  waving  above  the 
crowd  in  William  street,  and  shortly  afterwards  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Robert  Cane,  enclosed  in  an  oaken  coffin,  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  Ileverend  Edward  Wali'h,  Adm.,  who  had  at- 
tended the  deceased,  as  Spiritual  Director,  during  his  last  iJl- 
iicss,  having  recited  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  multitude, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  priest  and  parson,  remaining  uncovered 
during  the  solemn  ceremony,  the  hearse  of  the  Trades'  Society 
was  raised  on  tlie  shoulders  of  eight  jjcrsons,  who  were  relieved 
nt  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the  grave.  Immediately  after 
the  cofRn  followed  two  sons  of  the  deceased,  Richard  and  .Tames, 
Robert,  theeldest,  being  in  China  with  his  regiment;  and  theu  fol- 
lowed the  other  friends  of  the  family.  The  funeral  was  headed 
by  the  Trades'  Societies  (of  which  Dr.  Cane  was  the  Patron 
and  President)  wearing  white  scarfs  and  hat-bands ;  after 
them  the  members  of  the  uitdical  profession  ;  and  next  in  fuc- 
cession,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  coffin,  came  thcCattio- 
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lie  cktgy;  next  the  merabprs  of  the  Corporation,  in  deep 
mourning;  and  then  followed  the  myriads  who  had  come  from 
far  and  near  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  worth  and  incraory 
of  a  |u(riotic  and  distinguished  Irishman.  At  half  past  two, 
tlic  coffin  entered  the  grave-yard  of  St.  John's  Catholic  Church, 
MaodJin-street,  wiiere  it  was  received  by  the  clergy  of  that 
parish,  who,  with  the  other  priests  present,  chaunted  the  office 
for  the  dead,  and  the  remains  of  Dr.  Cane  were  soon  after 
oousigiied  to  tluir  mother  earth,  amidst  the  prayers  atid  bless- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  supplications  and  sur- 
roij  of  ihe  poor. 

Oil  liie  following  Thursday,  an  Office  and  High  Mass  wos 
cflebrated  \u  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  for  the  eternal  repose  of 
tussouL    A  large  concourse  of  priests  were  in  attendance. 

'' To-dny."  Mtd  the  Kifkermy  Journal,  "we  shall  not  attempt  to 
vrrte  his  cpitapli — we  havu  neither  tiiiii',  nor  sjiirit,  for  the  dre.iry 
twk.  And,  were  we  to  write  It  properlv,  we  slioulJ  search  out  tlie 
Bvanjr  act>  of  his  ovcrllowinjj  charitv,  in  this  city  ;  for  his  truest  and 
but  ?pi(»ph  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  puor.  Dr.  Cane  has 
now  |ia5Scd  from  amongst  ns,  and  Kilkenny  may  well  feel  proud  of 
his  memory,  for  never  was  there  a  purer  soul  than  his — never  a 
nobler  nature.  Fur  away  fnun  this  ancient  city  his  lamunted  death 
•ill  brinjf  gloom  and  sadness  to  m.my  a  heart.  Far  away  hy  tho 
LeeanJ  Shannon,  by  the  Foylo  and  the  LifTey.truo  hearts  will  mourn 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ci«ne.  Fur  awav.  in  the  busy  towns  of  Kngland 
•nj  Scotland,  where  Iri^timen  still  live  who  have  hope  in  a  glorious 
destiny  for  the  poor  old  country,  t'liTc  nill  he  warm  tears  to  tho 
twmory,  and  a  prayer  for  the  soul,  of  another  of  Ireluud's  list 
patriots.  Far  jiwav  beyond  the  Atlantic,  when  the  sharlow  of  his 
death  reaches  the  \Vestern  Continents,  deep  gloom  will  spread  like  m 
pall  over  the  exiled  Celtic  heart,  for  another  great  Irishman  i«  gone. 

Th«  Dundalk  D*mocrat  said: — 

"Another  calamity  has  befallen  Ireland.    A  great  and  good  man 

u  no  more  May  UU  sj)irit  enjoy  eternal  bliss,  and  may 

bii  great  virtues  be  long  remciubercd.  Ao  we  can  no  more  expect 
his  assistance  to  regenerate  our  outraged  country,  let  us  at  lefcst  en. 
deavonr  to  profit  by  his  example.  Let  our  intentions  be  pure  m  his 
»«re ;  and  no  matter  what  may  bo  the  difficulties  in  our  way,  let  us 
reioWe,  as  he  did,  to  surmount  them— having  faith  in  the  ultitnato 
triumph  of  justice  and  in  the  success  of  the  cause  of  our  native  land. 

Th«  Tipp*rary  Fret  Prest  observed  : — 

"  It  is  a  sad  duty  w«  have  to-day  to  discharge — a  task  approached 
with  sorrow  deep  and  sincere.  We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in 
the  prime  of  lite,  of  Dr.  Robert  Cane,  who,  as  a  patriot,  citizen, 
liusband  and  father.maintaincd  a  reputation  tant  ptitr  tt  saH»  TcpnMcht. 
He  died  as  bocawe  a  Christian,  fortified  with  the  sacraments  of  lb« 
church." 
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Four  week*  nfCer  the  demise  of  Bobert  Cane,  bis  friend  Mr. 
Keiiealj-  wrote : — 

On  yesterday  evening  a  visitor  to  Maudlin  rtreft  chnrchjwd 
mipht  have  ol)»ervcd  »  ne^  Ij-madc  pravc.  It  wa.«  con^idfrsllv 
lorppr  t'lan  the  tomhs  around  ;  and.  were  it  not  for  the  frejh  trare* 
of  the  gravedijrKiT's  hand,  it  mieht  Ix?  rCiL'arded  as  the  last  rwlinff 
place  of  »onie  ikrreat  rhieftain  of  the  ihailowy  past.  Two  beech  tmt 
drooped  over  it,  and  si^rhcd  in  the  evening  wind*— toftly  a»  tlw 
Spirit  of  P  ath.  Bc.nutifiil  tre^s  ;  Ihey  will  sigh  in  iutnmer.  mi 
Weep  in  winter,  over  the  brave  heart  that  moulders  in  that  sad  and 
silent  supuh  hre.  •  I  love  the  drop  of  the  wetted  trees,"  said  Thonoi 
Davis,  in  anticipation  of  h5»  ileath  ;  and  he  who  of  all  Iriihrneti  moit 
reaemhled  Thoions  liavi*  in  hit  heart  and  soul — in  hi*  nnbililv  of 
nature,  and  liberality  of  sentiment — in  the  gentleneM  of  hi«  d»po- 
•itioii,  and  Ihi' frankness  of  his  manners — in  his  ftatesman-Iike  ■!»• 
dom.  his  trcnius,  and  di  athlc**  devotion  to  Ireland  ;  he  whoino»t  re. 
aecnbled  I. in)  sleeps  under  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees,  in  the  ideal 
gravo  of  the  poet. 

"  It  was  >o  silent  you  would  think  the  dead  was  already  forgotten. 
The  churchv.nrd  looked  lone  and  deserted:  and  no  voice  of  mourning 
broke  the  «tilhie»s  of  the  scene,  or  paid  a  tribute  to  the  ineroury  of 
Ireland's  lost  patriot.  The  beechen  trees  still  swarcd  and  sighed  in 
the  cvcninp  winds  ;  ai>d  it  would  ceem  a*  if  nature  alone  were  the 
only  mourner  above  the  (frave  of  Robert  Cane.  But,  as  you  approack 
A  little  ni'ar'-r,  you  dincover  traces  of  a  recent  visitor.  Up  throurt 
the  red  clay  of  that  newly  made  grave  shines  a  bunch  of  beautiriil 
flowers,  crowning  the  cold  pillow  of  the  dead.  The  air  around 
swet  t  with  fragrance,  «»  if  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  gi^ti^ 
forth  their  balm  upon  the  breath  of  Heaven.  And  there  were  foou 
itrii.ts  upon  tlic  soft  clay — the  footprints  of  the  recent  visitor  who 
Iiad  laid  thi«  puie  and  riuiple  offering  upon  the  grave  ofRoberl 
Cane.  Who  could  it  be ?  Who  was  this  angel  of  the  sepulchre? 
Alas  t  it  was  a  faithful  heart;  a  disconsolate  mourner;  a  fair, 
young,  gentle  girl— the  angel  daughter  of  th«  Dead  I  It  wm  poor 
Annie ! 

"Hard  by,  was  the  grave  of  Ireland's  greatest  novelist;  «»d 

there,  side  by  side,  in  that  silent  churchyard,  lie  the  two  grfat  Kil- 
kenny men  of  our  generation— John  Banim  and  Robert  Cant.* 
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IIR.  SMITH  o'bRIKn's  UrtTF-U  TO  Mil.  A.  M.  Sri.LlVAV. 

Sejit.  4,  1808. 

Mt  Dbab  Rir — I  h.iTo  learnt  with  much  concern  that  the  family 
of  Dr.  Cunc  have,  by  his  prematuro  Juath,  been  left  in  circunijitancps 
of  greit  difTtcultj.  The  extract  which  I  inclose  from  a  private 
l«tt«r  written  bj  a  gentleman  who  lives  at  Kilkenny,  will  pruve  to 
\oa  that  tbojr  muit  suffer  extreme  privation,  unK-s<)  sonu-tliiiig  bo 
done  to  »ecure  for  them  a  provision.  It  appeari  that  several  of  his 
personal  friends,  with  whum  he  win  connictcd  by  profcMional  and 
tocia!  relations  rather  than  i>y  political  sympathies,  have  set  on  foot 
i  tubseription,  and  have  shown  their  anxiety  for  its  succe**  by 
liberal  donations. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  circumstiinces  of  Dr.  Cane's 
fsmily  would  have  been  very  different  if  ho  had  applied  for  tlifir 
IwDefit  the  money  which  he  expended  in  endeavourinj»  to  promolu 
tb«  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is,  tlic-cforo.  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
thoje  who  shared  his  sentiments  in  regard  of  political  questionSi  to 
cr>.(»perate  in  an  effort  to  shield  his  family  from  wisfortuno. 

A»  no  one  could  appreciate  more  fully  than  you  the  high  qualities 
of  our  departed  friend,  it  is  unncce.si'ary  for  me  to  enlur^e  upon  his 
Malted  patriotism,  his  generosity  of  heart,  his  intelk-ctual  power, 
his  social  virtues.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  it  the  best  mode 
of  eTokin^  and  givinp:  effect  to  the  desire  which  will  be  felt  by  his 
political  friends  to  offer  a  tribute  to  his  nioiuury  in  the  form  which 
will  be  roost  useful  to  his  children.  I  feel  n.ssured  that  this  dL^iru 
will  not  bo  confined  to  Ireland,  but  that  in  Atiicrica  and  Au.stralia 
many  will  gladly  participate  in  this  good  work,  provided  a  satisfactory 
node  of  co-operation  b«  organised.  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  any 
^uggrstions  on  the  subject ;  but  as  every  propOHal  must  have  a  r-i>m> 
meocenient.  I  will  venture  to  ask  yuu  tu  recoiumeud,  thruui^h  the 
Columns  of  The  .V<//i"o>i,  that  a  centriil  cumiitiitie  ^huuld  be  foraied 
in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscriptians,  and  that  local 
committees  should  be  formed,  not  only  in  the  provincial  town*  of 
Irrlanil,  but  also  in  the  principal  cities  of  Englaml,  of  the  United 
States,  of  Cooada,  and  of  the  Australian  provinces. 

Immediately  on  tlic  nppearaiicc  of  Mr.  O'Urieii's  tmicliiiig 
letter,  jtcps  were  taken  to  carry  out  ihu  ol)jcct  for  wUicli  it 
was  written.  It  was  found  that  it  was  not  easy  to  disco\er 
liow  to  achieve  this,  without  trenching  upon  feelings  wliicli 
Dr.  Cane  was  known  to  have  held  so  di-terminedly  nst*)  render 
it  almost  sacrilege  towards  his  memory  to  vio!;»tc  them. 
Although  he  was  ever  found  amongst  the  generou.s  who  rc.- 
ponded  to  calls  for  aid  for  the  faniiliesi  of  public  men  ;  altiiough 
his  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  subseriptions  rai^.ed  in  Kilki-iiny 
for  John  O'ConnclI's  ciiildrcn — he  wa«  known  to  tiitertam 
views  the  most  opposite  to  public  appeals  for  subscriptions  on 
the  ground  of  political  feeling.  The  embarrassment  of  tho.«c 
*ho  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  guiird  vviMi  scrupuloiM 
reverence  and  airectionatc  tideiity  the  wi.<*iie3  and  llie  principles 
of  the  dead,  yet  were  necessitated  to  face  the  rcsourccless 
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poiitiuu  of  the  living — lias  lisppily  been  set  at  rest  bv  an  tct 
whicli  while  it  will  respect  the  one  will  relieve  the  other,  and 
snpply  in  itself  a  prouder  testimony  to  the  worth,  the  puritj, 
ami  the  uiiscclinnni  p.ntriotism  of  Dr.  Cane,  than  an  overflowing 
treasury  raised  by  subscription  on  parly  or  political  appeak 
The  admirers  of  his  genius  as  a  scholar,  his  goo<liiP?>  as  • 
citizen,  his  benevolence  to  his  native  city  as  n  Chief  Magistrate 
and  a  Corporator — tliougli  owning,  most  of  thera,  no  alliance 
with  him  in  politics,  yet,  all  of  them,  admiring  his  pure  and 
self-facrificing  drvotion  to  his  country's  cause — have  felt  them- 
wives  free  to  inaugurate,  as  a  testimony  to  his  worth  and  iheir 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  a  movement  in  aid  of  the  young  aud  help- 
less member?  of  his  family.    This,  without  any  treason  to  liis 
principles,  can  be,  and  «ill  be,  cordially  joined  in  by  those 
who,  to  all  those  grounds  of  attachment  to  him.  odd  the  bonds 
of  political  fnitli.    "  We  are  not  gning,"  adds  the  Kalion,  "  to 
make  an  appeal  to  our  readers  what  it  is  desirable  that  it  sliould 
not  be — a  call  for  subscriptions  on  sectional  grounds ;  but  we 
do  call  for  aid — instant,  earnest,  and  liberal — for  a  movement 
so  enlarged  in  its  basis,  and  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Cane.    The  subscription  list  oi)ene<l  at  Kilkenny  alreidy 
amounts  to  nearly  six  laindrcd  pounds;  trus'lees  have  been 
nppointc'd,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  will  be  able  to  report  the 
iippointuients  for  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  &c.  The 
young  children  of  a  man  w  ho  through  life  was  of  large  means, 
yet  was  of  a  largi  r  heart — a  man  of  nob!e  soul,  of  lofty  genius, 
of  gallant  patriotism — a  man  who,  had  he  but  been  more 
rircumscribed  in  his  generosity,  would  have  left  those  children 
prt  udiv  independent  uf  iucli  hel;)  to-day — call  upon  Inshmen 
for  aid'." 

THE  CAKE  SUnSCRirXlON. 
(From  ttie  Cork  Examiner.) 

"  Few  men,  who  entertain  any  attachment  to  Irt  land  as  the  countrj 
of  their  hirth,  could  liave  heard  without  emotion  of  the  death  of  Pr. 
llobert  Cane,  of  Kilkenny.  His  name  has  b»en  so  long  identjfii-J 
with  every  movement  that  would  tend  to  rai»c  her  dignity  amongst 
till!  nations,  whether  it  were  in  the  freedom  of  her  people,  in  ih« 
pre.'^ervation  of  her  historic  rrcunls,  in  the  loving  study  of  her  anti- 
quitiea,  or  in  the  jealous  guardianship  of  her  treasures  of  arehrolop^, 
tli.it  his  loss  must  bf  looked  upon  as  a  serinug  blow  to  the  very  nation- 
ality of  Ireland.  The  sorrow  felt  fur  the  untimoly  end  of  a  man  tucb 
><•  ho,  cut  off  at  the  age  of  nfty-five  years,  at  the  moment  when  his 
hojic*  for  his  country  were  most  ardent,  and  his  exertions  most  ener* 
Ketic,  will  receive  additional  poignancy  from  the  fact,  which  we  now 
Ifarn  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  loft  his  family  in  circamstanoes  of 
pe.  iiniary  embarrassment.  Generosity  such  as  his,  patriotism  »och  as 
thai  associated  with  bis  name,  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest* 
lo  the  succour  of  his  ftUows  aud  the  caute  of  hi»  country  ;  and  the  ab- 
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raptneu  with  which  he  wu  hurried  from  the  sphere  of  his  mortal  la- 
bours, forbade  Lim  the  opportunitj  ofmakinjiau  adequate  provision  for 
those  most  dear  to  him.  VVc  aro  sure  it  will  l>e  heard  with  extreme  sor- 
rowtbat  the  circumstancesofhis  wife  and  children  are  such  as  to  threaten 
tiw  necrnsitjr  of  parting  with  his  library,  the  accumulation  of  years  of 
litfrary  labour  and  study  ;  his  painlingSi  the  numismatic  and  archseo- 
lo^al  collections,  whicf]  he  toiled  to  amass,  in  order  to  illustrate 
Insb  hiitory,  and  that  even  the  honourable  testimony  to  his  worth 
sad  talents — the  service  of  plato  presented  to  him  by  his  fellow, 
citizens  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of 
office  of  Mayor  of  his  native  city,  runs  tho  risk  of  being  brought  under 
lie  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.'  An  effort  hiw  been  made,  however, 
to  arrest  a  spoliation,  which  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  we  hope 
would  be  looked  upon  with  shame.  Some  generous  men  have  come 
forward — many  of  them  widely  separated  in  religion  and  politics  from 
Dr.  Cane,  but  admirers  simply  of  his  high  cluiracter  and  the  genuine- 
nsss  of  his  national  feelings — and  inaugurated  a  subscription  mtended 
lo  prevent  the  sacrifice.  Men  of  true  hearts  and  honest  love  of 
(atnerland  are  not  so  numerous  amongst  us  that  we  can  afford  to  slight 
the  laemory  of  one  who  was  emphatically  a  true  and  an  able  patriot. 
Let  us  in  the  cx'te  of  Dr.  Uane,  at  least,  not  have  to  hear  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude,  which  so  oftpn  dims  tho  lustre  that  the  country  ou^rht, 
tut  for  its  own  neglect,  derive  from  the  memory  of  its  great  men. 
Let  all  who  desire  to  show  that  Iri»h  patriotism  is  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  spirit  which  can  wake  a  sympathetic  chord  in  Irish  bosoms,  co- 
operate  with  those  who  have  commenced  a  national  tribute  to  the 
fame  and  the  virtues  of  Robert  Cane  of  Kilkenny. 

The  subscription,  uufortunaldy,  was  not  organized  in  time 
to  save  Dr.  Cane's  splendiJ  library.  Three  weeks  ago  it  \sas 
dispersed  hy  the  auctiotiecr's  hammer  through  the  length  and 
breadth  uf  llie  laud. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  KILKENN  Y. 

"Resolved  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  painful  duty,  to  take  this  early 
opportunity,  to  t-xprcas  our  heartfelt  sorrow,  as  one  unanimous  body, 
fur  the  untimely  death  of  Ur.  Robert  Cane. 

"  We  regret  him  as  one  iis  the  dearest  and  best  beloved  of  our 
council,  pure,  straightforward,  and  honorable  in  his  advocacy  of  every 
aeuure  calculated  to  reflect  credit  upon  us  as  a  liberal  corporate 
community,  and  possessed  of  a  rare  and  zealous  tulcnt  which  he 
alwavs  used  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  best  effect. 

"  That  we  regret  him  and  will  ever  preserve  his  memory  with 
warm  regard,  because  he  ever  and  always  exhibited  the  most  anxious 
jealousy  to  protect  and  defend  the  honour  of  this  Corporation  both 
civilly  and  politically,  and  because  of  his  own  great  personal  worth 
as  •  Councillor  and  a  citizen. 

"  That  we  regret  him  because  he  always  aimed  tu  sway  our  deliber- 
ations und  differences  with  gentleness  and  wisdom,  aud  because  his 
friendship  was  a  boon  that  any  of  his  fellow-citizens  .and  every  mem- 
ber of  this  corporation  must  ever  feel  proud  of  having  once  po8!>essed. 

"  That  wc  regret  him,  because  that  in  and  out  of  this  council, 
thon^  he  may  have  had  some  who  differed  from  him  in  politics  or 
religion,  no  man  was  bis  actual  foe — no  man  was  his  private  enemy. 

"  That  wo  regret  him  because  rich  and  poor  regret  )iim,  and  ut- 
catttt  that  l>oth  ardently  join  with  us  in  this  expression  of  condolence. 
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fiMtly,  on  onr  own  parts,  then  on  the  pmrt  of  Ireland,  on  the  p«rt  of 

his  native  citv  which  his  bright  geniu«  adorned,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
afflicted  family  whose  irreparablo  Iom  nothing  can  supply. " 

Mr.  Potter  ro<e  to  second  the  ado^.tion  of  the  re»oiution,  and  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Passed 
unanimously. 

The  Mayor— It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  alsofallj  agree 
with  it. 

Even  the  poet's  pea  has  been  at  work  in  praise  of  |xx)r 
Cane.  Mr.JohnO'Donnell,of  Limerick,kaspublisliedamouo(lT, 
from  which  we  select  a  stanza  or  two  : — 

THE  GRAVE  OF  DR.  CANE. 

Pftce  we  along  the  brown  old  road 

To  the  fair  city  of  the  south. 
While  freshly  mist  fhe  pleasant  airs 

From  morning's  mouth. 
Take  down  thins  olden  elder  stave. 

Bind  asphodels  around  thy  head. 
To-day  we  hold  cororaunioo  high 

Even  with  the  dead. 

And  while  we  journey  slowly  on 

Let  our  still  hearts  rich  utterance  give 
That  tho'  thou  keep'st  their  dust.  Ob  '.  Earth, 

Still,  still,  they  live. 

Live  I  .ind  for  aye  the  blast  and  storm 

Which  shake  earth's  battlements  sublime 
Is  but  the  trumpet  voice  which  telU 

Their  names  to  time. 
Holy  it  is  to  sleep  hene.ith 

The  cloister's  melancholy  walls, 
Where  teems  the  spiritual  dew 

And  sunshine  falls. 
Emblems  of  resurrection  they. 

One  from  the  wells  of  ether  driven 
To  fountain  up  the  wastes  of  earth, 

Then  soar  to  Heaven. 

Most  musical  the  beeehen  trees 

Wail  for  tho  dead  in  voiceless  sighs, 
Like  death-bells  mellowed  by  the  breeze 

Of  Paradise. 
Ever  they  move  in  measured  sway 

Swooning  the  dn^k  with  their  low  toll. 
Uplifting  an  "  Excelsior"  « 

Even  to  his  sou!  I 

From  another  Dirge,  signed  Conacifinsis,  we  cull  a  f<v 
versea : — 

• 

'Tis  the  third  season  of  the  rounded  year, 

Autuiun,  so  bland,  !>o  golJi-n,  and  so  mild. 
Yet  dotb  it  seetu  dead  Winter  even  now 
To  me.    Alas  !  alas  !  this  icaldiiig  tear. 
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And  worst  of  griefH,  and  bitter,  bitter  woe« 
For  a  bright  nowcr  of  chivalry  laid  low 
Id  charnel  gloom,  had  made  my  poor  heart  wild ; 
Yet  one  dear  joy  remains — 'twas  not  the  frown 
Of  English  foes  hod  power  to  strike  our  chieftain  down  ! 

Oh  destiny  !  thine  is  indeed  a  might 
O'ershadowing  all.    To-day  our  glori^  lies 

Voiceless  and  cold  in  death's  unlovely  night. 
Whilst  Bchos  hezr  our  wailings  to  the  kkies. 
And  hills  and  caves  rep«at  our  gloomy  bighs  ; 

Yet  one  dear  joy  remains — 'twas  not  the  frown 

Of  English  foes  had  power  to  strike  him  down  ! 

He  must  not  sleep  unsung 

In  the  cold  grave,  oh  no  !  oh  no  ! 

Justice  would  murinur  long  if  this  were  so. 
Let  him  bo  throned  among 

Our  wisest  and  our  bravest. 

As  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Cane  will  ever  regard  any  of  his 
unpublished  letters,  as  so  many  interesting  relics,  we  place  in 
the  appendix  one  which  has  just  reached  us — not  of  impor- 
tance certainly,  but  interesting  as  exhibiting  his  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Celtic  Union,  at  an  incipient  stage  of  its  progress, 

^'Kilkenny,  April  24th,  1854. 

Mt  Di  ab  Mr.  UcNNBssr — I  return  the  design  for  a  member's  card. 
It  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  of  course  the  committee  will  adopt  it. 
I  send  a  plan  with  it,  which  if  the  committee  approve  of,  would  make 
it  a  receipt  as  well  as  card,  and  so  save  trouble. 

I  should  like  the  blocks  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  paper  on  which 
I  have  suggested  the  alteration  of  the  card,  and  get  Mr.  Hanlon  to 
Mnd  me  three  of  them.  I  will  have  one  speedily  drawn  fur  my  book, 
and  send  it  up  for  his  estimate  that  it  may  be  engraved  ;  and  if  the 
price  be  fair  and  reasonable,  I  will  want  some  eight  or  ten  of  them. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Duffy's  desire  to  have  one  of  the  coveri 
smaller  than  the  other,  so  as  to  suit  small  octavoes  or  twelves,  I 
have  no  argument  to  urge  against  such  a  plan — save  that  I  fear 
either  may  be  damaged  in  bringing  it  down  to  a  smaller  size,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Watson,  who  draws  minutely  with  great  elegance,  could 
reduce,  without  injuring  his  chaste  design.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Fitzjtatrick  could  do  so  with  his:  but  Mr  Duffy,  who  is  on  the  spot, 
will  use  hU  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  decide  and  direct  it  before 
he  goes  to  London. 

When  sending  me  down  the  block  for  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  his  sketch 
on,  send  me  Mr.  Duffy's  hints,  and  also  Mr.  O'Keefe's  for  changes 
of  figures  of  Irish  soldiers  at  top  of  it. 

THE  SEi'T  OF  CANE,  KANE,  OR  O'CANE. 

(See  p.  1009  ante.) 

A  document  preserved  in  the  State  paper  oiUce,  dated  Sept. 
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43rd,  1612,  enumerates  the  names  of  certain  prisoners  on- 
favourable  to  the  Protestant  rcffime  of  James  the  First,  who 
were  llicn  detained  )n  the  Toner  of  London.  Sir  Do5aL 
O'Cank  appears  in  "good  companie,"  viz: — The  lady  Art- 
bella  Stuart,  Sir  Cormack  O'Neile,  brother  to  Hugh,  tiarl  of 
Tyrone,  Sir  Neal  Garvej,  Nectan  O'Donnell,  William  Baldwin 
Jcsuite,  Lord  Sobhame,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  Earl  of  Nor- 
tliumberlaud,  Countess   of  Shrewsbury,  and    Lord  Grry. 

The  Caties  are  rtpeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Roluti  Hunirt 
dorum  drawn  up  so  far  back  m  the  RcMgn  of  Uenrj  IL 

THE  JACOBITE  AND  WILLIAMITE  WARS, 
(p.  1076,  ax/^) 

We  cull  one  passage  from  the  critique  of  the  Athena»m, 

Dr.  Cane  is  more  liberal  and  less  insular  in  tiis  appreciation  of  tlx 
Knglish  politics  of  that  time  than  the  Yoon^  Irelanders,  whik 
his  sTmpathiea  as  a  CAtbolic  are  aho  more  actire.  He  vi»bes  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  and  be  has  the  generositjr  to  appreciate  the  beroma 
and  virtue  in  the  cause  to  which  his  traditional  prejudices  art 
opposed.    In  bis  st^Ie  he  is  clear  and  eloquent. 

Dr.  Cnne's  literary  labours  seem  to  have  been  very  cordiallr 

npprcciatcd  in  England.  The  clever  Editor  of  the  Hull  Ad- 
vertuer  writing  to  Willian  J.  Fitipatrick  on  June  E5,  1S56, 
observes — 

Is  there  no  man  in  Ireland  to  edit  a  popular  edition  of  the  «orki 
of  Sir  Jonali  Harrington,  including  his  historj  of  the  Irish  Union  > 
We  art-  vet  without  a  standard  historj  of  Ireland  with  the  name*  of 
all  the  old  chief*  and  kings  translated,  and  a  kej  to  the  proper  ff 
nuDciatton  of  them.  A  series  of  the  old  divines  of  Ireland  after  the 
form  of  the  Parker  Socitt/,  would  be  most  useful.  Tr^  and  pat 
life  into  some  Irish  publisher.  As  to  Irish  subjects  not  b«in^  pofw- 
lar — that  is  all  mere  moonshine.  Let  the  man  of  peniui  and 
of  enterprise  appear,  and  all  the  world  will  attend  to  bim. 
Itr.  Caoe  of  Kilkennj  is  the  onlv  person  I  can  refer  to  vboo, 
judging  from  his  history  of  the  William.ite  Wars  in  Ireland,  I  rt- 
gard  OS  gifted  with  the  requisite  abilitj  to  produce  a  rralij  good 
hiatorv  of  Ireland.  My  bookseller  here  sent  roe  four  numbers,  aaJ 
I  ara  dighly  charmiKl  and  delighted  with  them.  I  onlv  wish  thxt  bs 
would  write  a  comprehensive  history  of  Ireland  in  ten  or  t«el«s 
monthly  volumes.  NV'e  want  also  a  series  of  good  county  histon* 
of  Ireland,  such  as  abound  in  this  country.     Let  me  swrgeft  a  gi*^ 

subject  the  history  of  the  K<>tablishcd  Church  in  Ireland,  witfc  aM 

the  suffering  which'  it  iuflicted  upon  the  plunder(^d  priesthood  and 
people. 
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PRISONS. 


Aotci  on  Colonel  Jebb's  Report  on  Intermediate  Prisons, 
August,  185S.  By  Captain  Walter  Crofton,  C.B., 
Chainnau  of  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons. 
Dublin  :  Thorn  and  Sons. 

Colonel  Jebb  reminds  ua  very  strongly  of  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  immortalized  by  Fielding  in 
The  Life  oj  Jonathan  Wild. 

Whatever  the  Colonel  declares  to  be  right  is  right  because 
it  is  written  in  his  Benorts,  and  because  it  suits  him 
to  have  it  bo  considered,  and  herein  his  Reports  arc  to 
hira  as  the  book  of  Mormon  to  Brigham.  If  nothing 
appears  against  a  cystcm  of  Prison  discipline  in  tliese 
Reports,  the  Colonel  does  not  object,  and  iiere  he  reminds  ua 
of  the  Ordinary,  who  will  not  drink  wine,  but  will  drink 
punch  "because  the  Scripture  no  where  forbids  j)unch." 


Jebb's  Report,  a  grave  public  document,  to  which  was 
appended  the  Colonel's  name  as  Surveyor-General  of  Gov- 
ernment Prisons  in  England,  we  folt  considerable  regret  that 
he,  an  old  public  servant,  should  liavc  so  far  forgoiteu 
justice,  common  sense,  and  common  honesty,  as  to  mistato, 
pervert,  ignore,  misquote,  and  misrepresent  a  syslem,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland 
to  accomplish  that  which  Colotiel  Jebb  had  declared  to  bo 
impossible,  although  must  desirable,  namely,  (he  successful 
emploj-Tticnt  of  Intermediate  Prisons,  and  the  careful,  but 
unobtrusive  police  surveillance  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men. 

Colonel  Jenb  attributes  the  success  of  the  Irish  Directors 
to  what  he  calls  the  fact,  that  in  Ireland  criminals  are  not 
held  in  so  great  abhorrence  as  in  England.  So  that  Colonel 
Jebb  believes  in  truth,  that  MuUowney  the  grocer  or  Delany 
the  apothecary  will  look  with  friendly  eyes,  and  meet  with 
fostering  hands,  and  take  to  their  employment,  Murphy  tho 
repentant  burglar,  or  Casey  the  sorrowing  pickpocket,  after 
he  shall  have  obtained  his  discharge  either  free  or  on  ticket- 
of-leave,  more  readily  than  Smith  or  Jones  would  engage 


We  arc  free  to  acli 


ledge  that  when  we  read  Colonel 
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Brown  or  Robinson,  the  brother  criminals  of  Murphy  and 
Casey  in  Englantl. 

This,  however,  ifl  not  the  fact ;  Ck)loncl  Jebb  knew,  snd 
all  who  study  the  social  history  of  this  country  mast  know, 
that  crime,  excepting  n^arian  crime,  with  its  morally  blind- 
ing ''wilil  justice,"  is  as  much  abhorred  in  Ireland  as  in  any 
nation  under  the  sun.  In  no  country  has  any  official  baa 
greater  difliciil tics  to  surmount,  greater  prejudices  to  over- 
come, than  Mr  Organ,  the  Lectarcr  at  Smitlifield  Inter- 
mediate Prison,  in  indticing  persons  to  give  employment 
to  the  men  on  their  discbarge  from  that  estabiisliment. 
But  the  diiSculties  were  overcome  ;  the  men  had  been  til- 
lered through  intcrmodiftte  prisonsofvariouscla^ses:  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  crime,  before  they  reached  the 
Convict  Prison,  they  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  a  bird 
one,  in  Reformation,  before  they  reached  again  the  free 
world ;  a  new  self  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  a 
new  man  went  forth  to  work  his  way  in  life  with  this  maxim 
in  Iiis  heart,  "Ilonosty  is  the  best  Policy:" — it  may  have 
eprnng  in  grace,  or  it  may  have  had  its  source  and  fooiida- 
tinn  ia  self-interest ;  but  come  from  what  source  it  may 
it  stands  the  tcr  t  of  the  world  and  its  temptations.  Tbei-: 
results  were  brought  about  b}'  officers  who  would  work ;  by 
men  who  had  no  tottering,  efote  systems  of  Prison  dieciplcfi 
to  uphold ;  by  men  who  knew  notuing  of  red-tape,  or  circnm- 
locution,  hut  as  things  to  be  avoidea  and  de.-spised  ;  by  mtn 
who  saw  their  work  and  it.s  difficulties,  but  who  were  resolvtd 
wiih  God's  help  to  do  their  duty — and  they  succeeded,  be- 
cause they  brought  brave  hearts,  ready  brains,  and  earnest 
trust  and  contidence  in  their  plans — in  a  word,  they  Eucceed«d 
because  they  believed  in  themselves, 

Aa  long  OS  we  could  ship  our  convicts  away  to  the  colonic* 
it  was  easy  to  hide  the  defects  of  the  system  advocated,  and 
now  supported  by  Colonel  Jebb.  Captain  Crofton's  system 
makes  deportation  to  the  colony  the  reward  of  amended  life, 
fts  tested  in  the  prison  ;  Colonel  Jebb  makes  it  a  puniohment, 
and  seudssuch  men  as  these  following  to  Western  Austnilift:- 

Ay??;!^— George  Hanks,  alias  "  Ram,"  a/ias  Charles  Kock, 
real  name  Whittaker.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary  wiili 
violence;  sentence,  "life."  Jnformatmi  as  to  past  life— 
Convicted  of  burglarv  in  1850;  sentenced,  10  years'  tranj- 
portation ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Caelle,  wLiie 
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waitinff  for  trial ;  cscnpcd  from  Dartmoor  Government  pri- 
son, 1»51 ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Castle,  185'J  ; 
attempted,  from  Portanioutli.  1804  ;  also  from  tlie  establish- 
ment. Western  Australia,  September,  1854.  Conduct  in 
Western  Amtralia — Three  weeks  bread  and  water ;  dark 
cells;  G  months  in  irons. 

Same — William  Deane.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglary  ; 
after  previoua  conviction  of  felony  ;  ulso  breach  of  i)rison 
mlc3,  22  years,  (15,  7).  Information  as  to  post  fife — 
March  ISU?,  6  months ;  February  1839,  14  days ;  Jime 
1839,  2  moutha ;  June  1840,  7  years,  at  Knut.*ford ;  Jan- 
uary 1850,  12  months  ;  January  1851,  1  month  ;  2  April 
1153,  7 years;  character,  "  very  bad  ;"  embarked  in  cross- 
irons.  CoJtduct  in  }Vf3tem  Australia — Bread  and  water 
7  days,  cells  ;  c]ass  suspended  3  months  ;  admonished. 

Same — Teddy  Kenny.  Nature  of  Crime — Burclary, 
15  years.  Information  as  to  past  life — Conspired  with  four 
others  to  attack  the  turnkey,  when  unlocking,  to  cfl'cct  their 
ejcape  ;  two  of  the  five  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  officer 
on  the  IDih  .\ugu8t ;  the  officer  received  several  bruises  on 
the  head,  body,  and  throat ;  they  threw  him  down,  rifled 
bis  pocket*,  took  the  keys  from  him,  and  threatened  to  mur- 
Jer  him  ;  kept  in  close  confinement  from  tlie  19th  to  the 
30lh.  Conduct  in  Western  Australia — Bread  and  water 
7  davs,  cells  ;  class  sufpendod  3  months. 

.^tfm,?-William  M'Farl  ane,  alias  Jamieson,  Brcnnan,  or 
Smith.  Natureof  Crime— Theft,  by  housebreaking,  prison 
breach,  and  assault  on  an  officer  ;  14  years.  Infortuadon 
a*  to  past  life — Has  been  a  very  bad  prisoner  ;  not  to  bo 
tnjsted;  two  years  forfeited  when  removed  from  public 
works ;  was  transported  about  14  years  a^  ;  is  a  dangerous 
character;  broke  out  of  Greenock  pri.sonoefore  trial.  The 
povcmor  of  Paisley  prison  states,  "Tlus  man  is  the  most 
(langeroua  character  I  ever  had  under  my  charge  ;  it  would 
be  well  that  officers  and  others  who  come  into  contact  with 
him  be  upon  thoir  guard."  Glasgow,  most  dangerous. 
Perth,  incorrigible.  Hulks,  bad.  Portstnouth,  vcrv  bad. 
Hilbcuik,  bad.  Recommended  to  bo  sent  to  Norfolk  Island. 
So  Record  of  conduct  in  the  Colony. 

AoOT«— Michael  Fleming,  alias  Jones.  Nature  of  Crime 
—Stealing  from  the  person  ;  14  years.  Information  as 
to  past  life — A  very  bad-tempered  and  violent  prisoner. 
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an<l  likely  to  give  bad  atlvice  to  other  prisoners.  July, 
1H43,  7  years  ;  March  \Sol,  18  months,  highway  robber}-. 
Comluet  in  Western  Auitralia.  Bread  and  water  7  day?' 
cells.  Class  8iH[«ended  months.  Hrcad  and  iraur  i 
days,  ctdU.  Clas.^  euspcnded  1  month.  Tobacco  stopped. 
C'la?a  suspended  M  mouths. 

.\avic  — James  Cannon  ;  this  is  the  sweep  who  was  eo  no- 
torious about  two  years  ago  for  assaulting  the  police. 
Aature  of  Ct'me — Assault  with  intent  to  murder;  hte. 
Information  as  to  past  li/e — Orton  for  assaults  upon  tie 
police  ;  not  to  Ik*  trusted.  Jio  record  of  conduct  in  Wett- 
cn»  Australia. 

Tho^e  men  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  mrse  to  the  Colcmv : 
they  came  reeking  from  the  Convict  Prison  or  the  hulk, 
unchanged,  unrepentant,  maddened  in  their  baffled  guilt  ; 
but  had  a  system  of  inlerniediate  Prisons  been  iu  oper»lioD 
in  England,  manajred  carefully  and  wisely  as  in  Ireland.sncli 
men  would  be  lell  to  linger  out  their  time  as  they  should 
be  left,  under  treatment  as  moral  lunatics. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Captain  Crof- 
ton's  Xotcs  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  means  adopt- 
ed by  the  lioard,  ami  from  which  such  excellent  resulti 
have  spnnig ;  from  this  sketch  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
see  how  clearly  all  was  foreseen  from  the  beginning;  and 
no  portion  of  the  success  is  a  happy  accident  or  a  fottuuate 
chance. 

When,  in  the  year  1354,  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland,  inspected  the  establishments  placed  under  tbar 
direction,  they  found,  as  their  first  Report  declares,  3,427 
prisoner?,  confined,  although  there  was  accommodation  kt 
onlv  3,210. 

With  prisons  thus  situated,  and  withont  hope  of  heag 
enabled  to  draft  away  the  Convicts  to  a  Penal  Settleae*, 
the  Directors  first  endeavoure<l  to  enlarge  the  accommodt- 
tion,  and  thus,  and  by  classification,  rosolvtHl  to  attempt 
refonnation.  Hy  an  official  communication,  from  the  Sap«* 
intendent's  Office  in  Western  Australia,  they  found  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  system  in  our  Irish  Prisons,  the  ClHJ  con- 
victs sent  out  in  tfie  ehins  "Robert  Small"  and  "Phoebe 
Dunbar,"  seemed  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  cf 
moral  agencies ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity  of 
prudence,  and  self-reliance,  as  means  to  extricate  themselva 
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from  the  conseqaencea  of  their  former  error!« ;  and  tlie  Super- 
intendent declared — "  coercion  appi-ars  to  be  tljc  only  force 
they  arc  capable  of  appreciating."  In  a  word,  they  were 
unfit  for  the  world,  by  roasou  of  their  crimes  ;  they  were 
unfit  for  the  Penal  Colony  by  reneon  of  prison  mismanage- 
ment at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing 
that  from  want  of  good  arrangement,  the  chief  niischiff 
epringa,  and  knovs-ing  too,  that,  bv  sending  such  Convicts 
from  our  Gaols  to  our  Colonies,  ttev  but  retanled  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  deiiendencies,  the  fjirectors  sot  vigorously 
about  their  work  of  rcibrm,  and  we  shall  pennil  iheui  to 
relate,  in  their  own  words,  some  particulars  of  the  course 
aJijptcd : — 

"  The  »atD«  fifling  which  prevent*  our  inflicting  on  a  polonv  con- 
vict* who  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison  di«- 
fiplinc,  also  precludes  our  briniftng  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  country  on  Tickets  vf  Liceme  as  in  England.  We  consider 
torb  Tickets  of  License  to  be  a  sort  of  guaraiitee  to  the  community, 
thit  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper 
course  of  prison  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment,  he  is  conni* 
dered  a  fit  subject  to  bo  received  and  employed  by  those  outside  thtt 
pridon. 

"  Snch  reformatory  course  not  having  hitherto  been  pursued  in  this 
eouotry,  we  have  not' felt  ourselves  justified  ia  recommending  the 
issue  of  Tickets  of  License." 

In  their  Report  for  1855  the  Directors  state. — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  enipiovracnt  of  Convicts,  selected  on 
arcount  of  their  general  good  character,  &c.,  in  small  bodies  on 
public  works  in  various  localities,  under  circumstances  of  exposure  to 
the  ordinary  temptations  and  trials  of  the  world,  when  the  reality 
and  sincerity  of  tneir  reformation  may  be  fairly  and  publicly  tested, 
«ill  present  the  most  favourable  chances  for  their  gradual  absorption 
into  the  body  of  the  community,  Tbu  public  feeling  is  tuo  geiieml 
that  all  convicts  arc  alike,  and  they  are  judged  by  the  standard  of  tlie 
lowest  and  most  degraded.  Such  bein|.'  the  cise,  it  is  not  to  be  woii> 
dered  at  that  all  respectable  classes  t'hrink  from  contact  with  them  on 
their  release  from  prison,  as  indeed  they  may  well  do,  so  lung  as  they 
bar*  a  "prison  character"  onhj  to  refer  to,  earned  under  a  sltict  dis' 
eiplitu,  surveillance,  and  restraint.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  c^c.-iMislK-d  fact, 
that  many  nf  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  criminals  wiil  l><'hn%e  well 
und«r  such  circumstances,  and  will  consequcuti)'  obtain  on  discbargu 
a  good  "y>rtjon  cAurucifr therefore,  what  guarantee  can  any  one 
liave,  that  in  giving  employment  to  a  released  Cunviit,  he  is  nut  bur* 
booriog  A  depraved  and  irreclaimable  criminal,  if  he  has  no  means 
bevona  this  "prison  character"  of  learning  anything  of  hiin.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  class  to  be  found  ici 
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our  Convict  Priions.  that  they  present  every  description  and  tli&deof 

charnctor,  and  vi-ry  various  Jegrre*  of  ffuilt,  crime  and  depravity  ; 
that  many  of  the  inmatps  have  fallen  from  weaknew,  di»tres.«,  and 
fnrce  of  circuinstance»,  rather  than  from  innate  and  abnoluie  natural 
vice  ;  Sumo  are  more  hardened  by  a  longir  career  in  vice  and  crime, 
though  btill  not  destitute  of  all  proper  feelings,  nor  without  some 
good  ground  for  hope  of  thoir  ultimate  sincere  repentance  and  per- 
manent reformation  ;  while  others,  it  vawt  be  admitted,  arc,  humanly 
(peaking,  allogethrr  vicious,  almost  dead  to  any  good  impreMions. 
and  hopelessly  irreolaimahle,  but  this  la«t  class  i*  comparatively  snvall. 
^Ve  hu]>e  hy  uienni«  of  a  careful  selection  of  Convicts,  according-  to 
their  general  a-^  w  ell  as  "  prison  character,"  by  their  employment  in 
tnin!l  l>odie.H  in  various  localities,  comparatively  as  fireemen  (tboogfa 
under  sut  veillancc)  that  the  puhlic  will  gradually  become  convinced 
of  the  diiTcrince  to  whirh  ws  have  alluded,  that  many  of  these  men 
arc  not  utterly  irreclaimable;  and  that  by  degrees  they  will  become 
willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  such  as  may  really  prove  them- 
selves dc'crving  of  their  aul  and  encouragement. 

"  W'c  believe  that  a  gcnerrd  desire  is  felt  by  the  community  at  larg* 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  these  fallen  members  of  society,  though 
all,  or  nearly  all,  shrink  from  personal  contact  with  theiu  ;  however, 
when  they  become  convinced  that  a  careful  ducriminadon  hat  b«ak 
exercised  in  the  idectiun  of  the  Convicli  to  be  employed  iu  tho  manner 
indicated— that  there  are  some  of  whose  real  and  sincere  reformation 
good  liDpps  have  been  formed — and  when  they  know  that  such  refor- 
mation has  hecn further  Ihoronghly  wad  fiuLlicly  tested,  we  hope  to  find 
that  thi.i  class  ot  Convicts  at  least  will  be  no  longer  shuune-d  as  hop*> 
oule.-uta.  If  nieani  caiinot  be  devised  to  induce  the  community 
to  h'lld  out  a  helping  hand  fo  rc-estahllsh  the  reforme<l  Criminal,  til 
schemes  for  their  improvement  and  reformation  within  the  Prisons, 
however  ably  devised,  liouever  zealously  carried  out,  mast  be  com- 
parativelv  fruitless. 

"  At  P'ort  Camden,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Cork  Harbour, 
where  there  is  a  branch  of  the  8ptke  Island  Prison,  we  have  placed  a 
party  of  selected  Convicts  who  are  now  employed,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  in  the  manner  which  we  suggest  they  should 
be  on  Public  Works  in  various  localities,  on  or  shortly  previous  to 
their  discharge  or  licenne,  or  otherwise.  This  locality,  although  the 
best  which  we  ran  at  present  command,  is  not  altirgether  suitable  for 
the  objects  whirh  wo  have  in  view,  inasmuch  as  being  in  a  compar- 
atively remote  position,  the  ('onvicts  fubjected  to  this  probation  are  not 
throu  ti  into  the  world  as  much  as  wo  could  wish,  and  therefore  are  Dct 
placed  under  circuiiistuncf  s  which  present  sufficient  trials  to  afford 
altogethrr  satisfactory  tc«ts  of  the  extent  to  which  confidence  ma*  be 
placed  in  their  future  good  conduct,  and  the  reality  and  stability  of 
their  reformation  ;  b\it  tlit  ir  employment  here  willafTord  opportunities 
of  testing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  good  intentions,  and  of 
judging  ihi'ir  (itnei<s  to  be  trusted  under  circumstances  presentiag' all 
the  teroplalions  of  ordinary  life.  We  propose,  therefore,  even  when 
we  obtain  works  more  suitable  for  the  objects  wo  have  in  view,  to 
draft  the  selected  Convicts  from  Spike  Island  to  this  post  in  the  fint 
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m'tanc*,  before  tm^tinij  them  under  clrcumstjincea  of  greater  cx- 
pofure,  which  will  enable  u(  the  better  to  sift  the  real!)"  deserving  fruni 
th««  who  do  not  ifivp  much  fair  proinisu. 

"  The  Wi»rk«  which  will  be  required  at  Lusk  Common,  preparatory 
10  itt  occupation  as  a  Juvenile  Penal  Ueformatory,  for  which  pur- 
poK  nehope  it  will  be  shortly  appropriated,  will  present  oho  good 
fielil  for  the  further  trial  of  the  scheuie  proposed.  Here  Kokcted 
Convicts  emploveJ  on  the  Works  will  bo  more  thrown  in  the  haunla 
of  man,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  reformation  and  good  intenlicns 
viil  be  fully,  fairly,  and  publicly  tcKti-d. 

"  The  Convicts  thus  selected  will,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  work, 
at  lea^t,  the  ordinary  hours  required  of  free  labourers;  and  we  ex- 
pect that  their  labour  will  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  their  main- 
troance  and  supervision. 

"  Schooling  and  general  instruction  will  be  confined  to  the  ev«- 
oio^  during  the  same  hours  which  they  might,  if  free,  devote  to 
nmilar  purposes. 

"  Wv  trust  that  other  public  Works  may  be  found  on  which  the 
lihour  of  this  class  of  Convicts  may  be  profitably  employed. 

"  Stflectcd  Convicts  have  aivct  been  tried  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  but 
»u  far  as  they  h.ive  been  placed  under  less  than  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  the  Prison  Discipline,  as  at  Furt  Camden,  and  in  the  B>>at  Service 
of  the  Prison,  &c.,  their  conduct  has  been  almost  uniformly  uneX' 
cf-ptionable,  which,  at  least,  gives  encouragement  for  their  being 
further  tried." 

Having  thus  arranged  the  prisons  under  their  manage- 
ment, the  Directora  were  in  a  condition  to  observe,  closely 
and  accurately,  the  result  of  their  labors ;  and  having 
carefully  watcned  the  whole  working  of  the  system  adopted, 
and  after  consultation  with  hiacolleajfucs,  Captain  Crofton, 
the  Ghairinan,  resolved  to  test  the  following  plan  of  the 
gradual  restoration  to  liberty  of  the  Ticket-of-leave  men. 

Finding  the  Siuithffcld  rrison  was  uo  Ioniser  needed  as 
&  Prison,  he  stated  to  all  employed  within  its  walls,  that 
he  waa  about  to  use  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  turn- 
keys, 60  called,  would  be  no  longer  needed.  That  he  was 
about  to  collect,  from  all  the  Convicts  establishments  in 
Ireland,  the  men  of  the  very  best  characters  as  prisoners, 
and  who  were  entitled,  at  an  early  day.  to  Tickets-of-ieave. 
That  these  men  were  to  receive  the  suit  of  clothes  given  to 
Tickct-of-loave  men  on  quitting  prison,  that  he  would 
bring  these  men  to  Smithlield,  that  he  would  not  make 
them  free  men,  nor  yet  would  he,  by  any  means,  let  them 
consider  themselves  prisonera.  That  each  of  these  men, 
iffuorant  of  a  trade,  should  bo  taught  one.  That  no  man 
should  leave  the  Establishment  until,  if  possible,  Eomc 
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means  of  honest  livelihood  had  been  obtained  for  him. 
That  every  man  should  perform  his  part  in  the  Eatablicih' 
ment,  some  cookinpr,  some  sweeping,  all  useful.  That  each 
of  the  turnkeys  should  kuow  some  trade,  and  that  he 
should  act  as  foreman  of  his  craft,  and  sit  and  work  with 
his  pupils — in  fact,  that  all  within  the  Eetablishmeul 
shouhl  ue  usefully  employed  ;  and  that  the  following  rules 
should  be  obaerved  : — 

SMITHFIELD  PRISON. 

SAItT  BOUTIHS  OF  DDTT  fOK  BXBXrLABT  COHTtCTB. 

A.M. 

m  M. 

5  0  Ring  Bell—Fold  bedding— Clean  Cells. 

—  30  Officers'  PArade— Unlock  CelU. 

—  H5  Emptj  Night  Buckets — Prifonen  Wuh. 

—  45  Assemble  to  Prajror. 

6  —  Ring  Bell — Commence  Labor. 

8  0"       <•       Breakfut — Exercise  afterwards 

—  40  "       OWcers'  Farade— Examine  Mem.  Books,  ftc 

—  45  Prisoners  resume  labor. 

P.M. 

2  0    Ring  Bell — Dinner — Exercise  after. 

—  55    "      "      Officers'  Parade, 

3  0    Prisoners  resume  labor. 

5     0    Ring  Bell — Commence  Lecture. 

7  0"      «•  Supper. 

—  MO    Commence  Reading — Prajer,  ftc. 

8  45    Ring  Bell — I'riaoners  lo  cells  and  lock  up. 

9  0  Out  Lights.  a.  ■. 
Time— Fold  bedding— Cleaning  Cells—Wash,  &c  ...  —  45 
Meal* — Breakfast  and  Exercise  fortjr-flve  minutes.  Dinner 

and  Exercise  one  hour,  i^upper  thirty  minutes  ...       3  15 

Lecture,  Reading,  Praver,  and  preparing  for  bed  ...  S  43 
Labor     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       9  15 

From  5  A.M.  to  9  r. M.         ...  ...      16  — 

Shave  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdavs,  Saturday  morning  oakad 
feet  examined. 

Saturday  Evening,  Clean  ShirtSjStockings  andNeckerrhieia  issued. 
Sundays  and  Holy  days,  Prayer,  Reading  and  Exercise,  (walking.  1 
To  Pump  Waterl  Clean  Wards  and  Yards,  Whitewash  and  aawi 

Cook,  t.-iken  as  re<iuircd  in  rotation  daily  from  Net-maker*  aa<l 

Mat-picker  s. 

These  niles  came  into  operation  on  the  first  dav  of  Feb- 
ruary 185G.  At  that  date  the  inmates  of  Smithdcld  num- 
bered 54,  inspected  by  8  officers.  Of  these  54  inmates  two 
proved  themselves  unsuited  for  tho  Institution,  as  titey 
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required  watching,  and  for  Um  thero  was  no  time  to  spare. 

On  the  2 let  of  February,  there  were  8  officers,  ana  43 
inmates,  of  whom  I  have  the  following  return  of  employ- 
ments for  that  day: — Shoemakers,  13 ;  tailors,  b ;  net- 
makers,  13;  carpenters,  2 ;  brushmakers,  6;  nailor,  1 ; 
weaver,  I  ;  picking  and  toazing  mats,  5 ;  store  asaiatant, 
1 ;  cook,  1 ;  in  hospital,  4  ;  total  48. 

The  ifetuiakers,  Matworkers,  and  Rnishmakers,  were 
not  employed  at  very  well  paying  occupations,  but  many 
of  these  men  were  old,  and  incapable  of  learning  the  other 
trades ;  and  yet,  being  of  good  conduct,  could  not  bo  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  tue  institution. 

Netmaking  is  a  trade  which  may  be  learned  in  a  week, 
or  less ;  ana  any  body  with  fingers  capable  of  ordinary 
work  can  cam  at  it  four  or  five  shillings  a  week  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  an  old,  refonncd  man  is  able  to 
earn  this,  or  some  such  sum,  may  induce  his  friends  to 
reoeive  him  kindly  on  his  discharge  from  Smithfield.  To 
this  topic,  however,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
return. 

Captain  Croflon,  however,  was  not  content  with  theae 
excellent  aids  to  Reformation  ;  ho  knew  that  where  the  life 
of  the  Good  Prisoner  ends,  the  life  of  the  Reformed  Maa 
begins,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  permit  the  in- 
mates of  Smithfield  to  go  forth  without  some  species  of 
knowledge  of  Common  Things.  All  their  hours,  to  five 
o'clock  in  tlie  aflcnioon,  were  fully  employed,  but  from 
that  hour  till  seven  o'clock,  the  time  of  supper,  was  open. 

Being  always  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers 
trained  bv  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
Captain  Crofton  selected  Mr.  Organ,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  engaged  as  manager  and  teacher  of  adult 
evening  schools.  It  waa  not  Captain  Crofton's  intention 
that  Mr.  Organ  should  teach,  as  ordinarjr  pupils  are  taught, 
from  books.  Men  who  work  from  hve  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ore  not  prepared  to  sit  down  to  study  lessons  from 
school  books  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  j3ut  in  Smith- 
field,  through  the  admirable  system  of  lectures,  the  school 
hour  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  pleasantest  duty  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Organ  does  not  treat  his  audience  as  prisoners  or  as 
children  ;  he  treats  them  as  men,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
treat  his  pupils  in  his  night-school.    Ho  does  not  make 
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speechcB,  he  telU  them  of  Common  Things,  of  tb«  air,  the 
earth,  the  planets,  the  tides  ;  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
world  ;  of  physical  geography  ;  of  the  British  Empire  and 
it«  Colonies  ;  of  the  rates  of  wagea,  and  of  the  opening  for 
hoiieat  industry  in  each  of  these  dependencies.  He  tells 
them  and  explains  to  them,  the  rulea  of  grammar,  and  of 
arithmetic ;  and  as  ignorance,  throngh  enrly  neglect,  is 
not  shameful  in  his  eyes,  he  has  so  far  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  class,  that  any  man  who  does  not  clearly  com- 

f»rehend  any  portion  of  the  discourse,  at  once  holds  tip  his 
land,  and  at  this  signal  the  teacher,  learing  his  desk,  goes 
to  the  place  wliere  the  man  sits,  and  explains  the  difficulty 
to  him,  and  does  not  leave  him  till  perfectly  satisfied  that 
all  is  understood. 

Thus  the  time,  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  six,  is  pas- 
aed,  and  from  that  hour  until  seven,  Mr.  Q^gan  is  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  men,  and  in  inspecting  their 
copies.  And  each  Saturday  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  men  on  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  Mr.  Organ  discovered 
that  some  of  the  men  wore  imablc  to  read,  and  finding  that 
amongst  those  in  the  Institution  were  a  school-niaater  and 
two  young  men  of  very  good  education  and  aptitude  for 
teaching,  he  employed  the  three  in  instructing  the  leafl 
advanced  men  in  writing  and  rending.* 

A  selection  of  books  on  useiul  cubjects  is  open  to  the 
men  after  Lecture,  and  those  who  are  able  to  write  may 
employ  themselves  in  correspondonco  with  their  friend*, 
the  letters  of  course  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Governor. 

When  an  inmate  of  Smithfield  desires  to  obtain  a  sitoa- 
tion  or  employment,  amongst  those  whom  he  formerly 
knew,  he  names  some  person  whom  he  thinks  will  accppt 
his  services,  and  forthwith,  if  he  be  unable  to  write  himself, 

*  The  Direeiort  of  Convict  Priions  harebwn  particuliu-lj  furtu—t* 
in  thviraelection  of  Head  Maiters.  J  t  should  b«  altraya  bora*  to  nttd 
that  a  Prison  Teacher  cannot  shon^  results  such  as  ao  ordioarr  teacbcr 
oa^bt  to  produce.  The  best  result  of  a  Prison  Teacher's  iortructkm 
is  just  that  of  which  he  cannot  produce  results  in  talnilated  rrtonis. 
We  can  trace  his  work  only  in  the  general  character  of  the  prisoorr. 
Plainlr,  and  in  fact,  the  rri»on  Teacher  is  as  the  Prison  Chaplain — 
with  tLe  Bchuulmatlcr'*  duties  superadded  to  ttiose  of  the  cler|[TBMUu 
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a  letter  is  written  for  him  addreaaed  to  the  person  named 
bj  Lim.  liet  u»,  for  example,  take  a  case  in  point,  the 
man  being  unable  to  •write. 

The  clerk  addresses  a  letter  to  John  Muiphy,  Esq.,  of 

 ,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  James  Mahony,  now 

in  Smitbfield,  aud  who  was  formerly  in  bia  employment,  is 
desirous  of  agnin  entering  his  service,  and  that  any  infor- 
mation which  Mr.  Murphy  can  give  relating  to  Mahony's 
family  will  be  acceptable. 

This  letter  is  ueeful  in  more  wave  then  one  ;  it  may  gain 
a  place  for  Mahony,  and  if  it  fail  in  this,  it  may  gain 
information  aa  to  tlie  circnmstancca  and  reputation  of  his 
family,  and  thus,  if  be  go  back  to  bia  native  place,  the 
Directors  know  pretty  accurately  his  chances  of  living 
honestly,  and  art?  able  to  judge  if  it  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Police  authorities  a  hint  of  the  man's  character.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  men  are  advised  not  to  return 
amongst  their  friends,  unless  the  friends  be  honest,  reputable 
people,  or  unless  the  man  can  obtain  immediate  employ- 
ment. 

No  employer  need  engage  one  of  these  men  without  the 
follest  information  being  ali'orded.  The  Special  books  show 
the  sentence,  offence,  previous  character,  and  prison  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  The  books,  showing  his  conduct  in  Smith- 
field,  are  open  to  all,  and  are  kept  carefully,  exactly,  and 
plainly. 

The  men  themselves  keep  books  showing  their  earnings, 
u  every  good  artizan  or  workman  should  do  and  thus  u 
spirit  of  self  knowledge  and  self  dependence  is  acquired, 
for  each  man  knows  that  if  in  his  own  book  he  enters  his 
earnings,  so,  as  accurately  and  a^  closely,  is  his  good  or  bad 
conduct  registered  by  tne  officers.  If  he  gain  the  best 
marks  for  one  branch  of  conduct,  he  must  strike  a  balance 
if  he  be  but  good  or  moderate  in  others  :  be  is  taught  that 
he  must  strive  to  be  the  best  of  the  best,  and  that  in  thna 
obtaining  a  position  none  is  so  deeply  interested  as  liimself ; 
that  on  himself  alone  mnat  he  depend,  and  of  himself  must 
be  work  out  liis  progress  to  excellence. 

When  he  leaves  Smitbfield  his  earnings  are  not  given  to 
him  ;  be  must  return  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  claim 
thfem  in  person,  unless  ho  can  show  good  reason  for  his 
absence,  and  thus  the  Directors  hope  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge of  each  man's  conduct  during  the  moat  trying  period 
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of  his  life,  the  tint  six  montha  after  he  qaita  the  Institution ; 
and  thus  too,  they  hope  to  avoid  the  just  strictures  passed 
by  Mr.  Recortlef  Hill,  the  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  lU 
Key.  Mr.  Clay,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Field,  M.  Demetz,  and 
others,*  upon  the  hasty  and  indiscriniinate  manner  in 
which  Ticketfi-of-Leave  had  been  granted  in  EInglaud,  to 
those  convicts  who  were  considered  to  be  Good  Mbn  when 
thev  were  merely  Good  PRisoNEna. 

I'he  best  conducted  men  are  also  sent  in  turn,  through 
the  city  as  messengers  on  the  business  of  the  Institution, 
and  are  entrusted  by  their  fellow-inmates  with  moncv  to 

Enrchase  (he  luxuries  allowed  by  the  rules.  No  complaint 
as  ever  been  made  of  intoxication  or  dishonesty  amongst 
any  of  those  messengers.  Mr.  Organ  writoj,  in  one  of  Lis 
Reports  to  the  Directors,  thus: — 

"  It  being  a  $e)f>iinposed  duty  of  minp,  approved  bj  von,  to  ea> 
deftvour  to  secure  etnploynieDt  for  the  men  before  thcj  were  per. 
niitted  to  leave  the  institution,  I  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  tirae  to  the  fulfilmetit  of  this  ta^k  ;  and  I  have  kept  in  vicv  tii« 
men  emplojed  in  the  countj  and  citj  of  Dublin. 

"  There  are  at  present  in  the  countj  and  citj  of  Dublin  fortj-onc 
licensed  men  and  three  free  men,  and  I  claMifjr  them  to  eroplojatent 
ai  follows : — 

Licented  Men. 


Weavers 

Shopmen 
Pointers 
Masons 
Carpenters 

Shoemakers  . 


1 
I 
I 
1 
I 


Sweeps 

Shoemakers  . 
Tailors 
Servants 
Labourers 


I 

10 

s 

I 


Fnt  2^ en* 

I  I  Labourers      ...  2 


"  Knowing  the  g^oat  importance  which  is  at  present  attached  to 
the  tickct-of.lt'ave  question,  I  have  earripii  out  a  system  of  wet-kly 
visitation  of  evt-ry  man  employed  from  the  institution  of  Dublin,  and 
within  twenty  miles  ;  I  find  that  tbey  are,  with  one  exception,  giv- 
ing the  mo«t  complete  satisfaction. 

*'  They  are  steady,  sober,  honest,  and  industrious." 

The  results  of  these  visits  are  thus,  in  the  last  anDoal 
Report  of  the  Directors,  but  to  which  Colonel  Jebb  does  not 
refer,  though  he  bod  it  four  months  before  the  issuing  ot  his 
book  in  his  possession,  declared,  after  eighteen  months 
experience  by  Mr.  Organ : — 

*  See  laisH  Quaktmlt  Revuw,  voL  v.  No.  90,  BeconL 
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"  The  good  ciindict  of  the  men  fttr  v>hom  I  havt  bee»  fortunalt 
nott^A  to  prootr*  employment,  through  the  right  feeling*  of  worthj 
Emplorers,  emboldens  iiie  tu  make  repeated  applications  to  the  sama 
Emplojers  for  others  of  our  men." 

"  To  find  continaous  emplojment  for  the  men  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  it  inferred  thai  even  to  find  employ, 
meat  at  for  them  at  all  periods  of  the  year  is  easy.  Much  exer* 
tion  is  required,  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  nccessarj ;  but  all  these, 
rilhout  Ike  good  conduct  of  the  men  themtrlves,  would  toon  prove  talve- 
Uu.  This  I  impress  upon  them  inside  and  outside  the  Institution, 
that  all  depends  upon  their  own  conduct ;  and  I  alwajs  keep  before 
them  how  much  barm  even  one  man  can  do,  nnd  how  for  easier  it  is 
to  iDtke  enemies  for  themselves  and  the  system  by  the  slightest  act  of 
miiconduct,  than  to  make  friends  by  a  long  scries  of  good,  houestf 
and  anexceptioaable  conduct," 

But  the  Bystcm  docs  not  end  here.  There  is  a  police 
anpervision  over  the  tickct-of-leavc  mon.  Upon  this  point 
Caiilain  Crofton  writes  as  follows  at  page  19  of  hia  Notes! — 

When  Supervision  is  made  a  System  and  a  Duty,  there  need  b« 
bat  little  fear  of  Policemen  acting  indiscrevtly.  As  it  is  in  England, 
a  Policeman  is  aware  that  a  su-ipicious  character  has  appeared  in  his 
neighbourhood,  but  does  not  know  under  what  circumstances  he  is, 
therefore,  suspecting  him  perpetually,  and  watching  him  continually: 
When  it  becomes  u  Duty  to  be  performed  discreetly  bv  a  confidential 
Officer,  no  such  irritating  espionage  would  or  could  take  place.  Both 
these  phases  have  been  tried  in  this  Country.  Before  recognised 
Supervision  took  place,  there  was  an  irritating  espionage,  without 
an  efficient  check  on  the  Criminal.  Since  that  time,  the  public  have 
been  protected — the  System  of  Prison  Training  tested  on  the  most 
indisputable  ground,  and  the  well  conducted  Criminal  uninjured,  lit 
their  lost  Report,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  the  Directors 
of  Irish  Convict  Prisons  state  in  allusion  to  a  special  return: — 

"  It  will  be  at  once  observed,  ind  should  bo  particularly  noted, 
bow  far  more  complete  is  the  Return  A.*  which  is  applicable  to  Con< 
fictt  conditionally  pardoned  (discharged  on  Lieuncc),  and  that  it  is 
incomplete  only  as  regards  those  gone  to  England  and  Scotland,  to 
which  countries  our  Police  Surpeviaion  dues  not  extend.    How  in. 


To  appreciate  its  value,  however,  and  fully  to  recognise  the  impor> 
tance  of  adojiting  means  to  produce  such  a  return  as  A,  it  will  be 
Mcttsary  to  advert  to  an  error,  and  a  very  fatal  error,  prevailing  in 
tfa«  United  Kin^^dora  at  the  present  day,  on  the  subject  of  Crime, 
vis.,  that  conclusions  are  drawn  from  statistics  in  connexion  with  the 
number  of  detected  offence*  committed  by  discharged  Prisoners.  We 
rest  satisfied  or  dis&atisfled  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  convictions. 


structivc  for  future  guidance  the 


be  made  ia  obvious. 


*  Alluding  to  a  Uctuni  giving  positive  information  of  Convicts  oa 
Liouae. 
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tVe  ignore  the  undetected  affenett,"  and  therebjr  paralyze  the  action 
which  should  he  hroutcht  to  bear  against  crime.    Until  •*  m.\ke  th« 
Criminal  St&tittics  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  positive  and  mora 
perfect,  as  in  other  countries  they  are  made,  crime  will  flourish,  and 
the  utmost  efforts  at  reforming  the  Criminal  prove  but  a  partiAl 
good.   We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  Criminal 
of  manj  years'  rrowth  as  a  well-conducted  Prisoner.    If  the  Pris- 
oner's training  nas  been  of  the  right  description,  it  will  show  itself 
bevond  the  Prison  walls.    For  our  sake  and  for  his  own  we  should 
follow  him  ;  his  training  is  incomplete  unless  we  do.    We  must  ex« 
ercise  such  a  snptTvision  as  shall  aid  him  in  bis  eood,  and  restrain 
him  from  his  evil  intentions.    The  objection,  tnat  such  a  cours* 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  appears  to 
us  to  make  the  liberty  of  the  Criminal  the  bondage  of  the  free  man. 
Such  a  supervision,  acting  detrimentally  to  the  well-intentioned  and 
newly  released  Convict,  would  be  by  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of 
an  important  Police  Duty.  It  is  a  momentous  subject,  the  key-stone 
of  all  our  troubles,  and  choald  not  be  rejected  on  light  and  iosulE- 
ciont  grounds.   Crime  is  rampant.   Criminals  tell  us  of  offences  com* 
mitted  with  impunity  before  detection,  of  which  st.itistics  give  no 
account.    We  have  now  but  one  colony  that  will  take  our  Convicts, 
and  it  has  become  necessary,  absolutely  necessary;  that  our  discharged 
and  prufe«»ed  Criminals  should  henceforward  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  pros4.>cute  their  callings  comparatively  unrestrained. 

*'  It  has  been  proved,  in  this  country,  that  such  supervision  acta 
beneficially  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  well  conducted  Crimi> 
nnl,  and  wc  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  Convict  has  any  greater 
predilection  in  favour  of  Police  and  Law  than  those  of  other  natioco. 
The  duty  of  supervision  should  be,  in  fact,  a  continuance  of  the  sy*> 
tt  m,  and  could  be  performed  by  well  selected  Officers  of  Police  in 
communication  with  the  Prison  Department. 

"  There  is  yet  another  reflection  for  those  who  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  such  supervision.  The  countries  that  are  the  most  di«> 
Unwished  in  their  efforts  to  reform  their  Criminals  have,  in  all  casta, 
instituted  a  judicious  supervision  over  them  when  discharged-  They 
judge,  and  rightly  judge,  such  a  system  to  be  a  powerful  i-lement  in 
aid  of  their  reformation.  The  more  »  e  surround  the  commission  of 
crime  with  difficulties,  the  fewer  offenders  we  shall  naturally  have.** 

I  cannot  but  notice  here  ,in  observation  on  tbe  part  of  Colonel 
Jebb,  that  "  in  Ireland  the  feeling  of  the  Country  is  clearly  mor« 
with  the  Convicts  than  it  is  in  England,  and  that  it  is  the  same  ia 
Van  Dicman's  Land."  This  remark,  assimilating  Ireland  to  a  Penal 
Colony,  must  arise  from  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  Country, 
and  those  who  give  emjiloymcnt — the  feeling  is  not  with  tbe  Convict, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  As  Convicts,  however,  are  now  considerrd 
to  be  well  prepared  for  release, have  hitherto  done  well  on  discharge; 
and  from  the  feeline  that  that  Hupervision  acts  as  a  protection  to 
tha  Dublic,  there  is  less  reluctance  felt  than  at  first  in  giving  them 
employment. 


•  Police  Sergeant  Loome's  Account  states  that  twenty  offeoc*«  n»V 

be  committed  before  detection. 
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Oa  turning  to  Colonel  Jebb's  evidence  in  the  First  Report  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  1836,  I  observe,  in  reply  to  one  ques- 
tioo  amongst  many  very  pertinent  ones  put  to  him  by  Sir  John  Pak- 
bgton,  (Question  and  Answer,  1,253,  page  120): — 

"  1253.  Would  it  not  be  quite  practicable  to  arrange  a  System 
under  which  men  might  be  discharged  with  Tickets  of  Leave  ;  but 
under  which  it  should  be  known  only  to  the  Police  of  the  district,  or 
nossiblv  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  district,  that  they  were  Ticket»of- 
Lfave  Men  ?  " — "  1  think  that  would  be  a  great  object  if  the  Tickct- 
of-Leave  system  were  continued  as  a  principle,  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  effect  something  of  the  sort.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be 
practicable  by  communicating  confidentially  with  the  Police  Author- 
itics,  who  might  sec  oartics  who  were  iuclincd  to  employ  those  peo- 
ple confidentially,  ana  who  might  receive  and  pay  the  money  that 
was  due  to  them." 

But  this  is  a  very  serious  question  to  the  public,  with  reference  to 
the  Penal  Sorvituae  Act  of  1857,  inasmuch  as  tn  the  one  case  Prison 
good  conduct  will  entitle  an  advanced  Criminal  to  bo  lot  loose  and 
unchecked  on  the  community  at  minimum  periods  of  his  sentence  ;  • 
w  the  other,  he  would  receive  a  discharge  at  the  same  period,  but  con- 
ditional on  his  6ubse(iuent  good  conduct,  sufficient  S'ipervitiun  and 
no  more,  being  established  to  effect  this  result. f  The  benevolent  in- 
dividual Supervision  recommended  is  theoretical  and  incomplete,  an() 
in  practice  would  prove  unsatisfactory.  We  are  by  no  means  to 
conclude  that  all  Convicts  discharged  and  remaining  in  the  United 
Kingdom  intend  reforming  their  lives,  if  even  they  are  aided  so  to  do,' 
and  it  is  our  Duty  to  note  the  conduct  of  all.  We  are  bound  to  re» 
quire  very  strong  proof  of  well-doing  before  we  credit  the  Reformat 
tion  of  an  advanced  Criminal.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have  an  ef- 
ficient check  in  the  event  of  his  ill-doing,  and  if  we  consider  what  a 
yood  system  of  Reformatory  Training  has  done  for  him  during  his 
mcarceration,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  thus  protecting  ourselves 
again&t  his  relapse  on  release.  Although,  under  a  good  Prison  sys- 
tem, we  have  punished  him  as  be  deserved  to  be  punished,  we  have 
al5o  endeavoured  to  train  him  fur  better  things — the  idle,  to  become 
industrious — the  thoujrhtless,  to  consider — the  rogue,  to  be  honest. 

If  he  uses  this  Training  to  his  advantage  he  is,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions and  Gratuities,  enabled  cither  to  prosecute  industry  at  home, 
or  to  remorc  himself  voluntarily  to  lands  where  his  antecedents  will 
not  appear  against  him.  I  believe  that  efficient  Training  will  tend 
to  the  latter,  and  in  m^  opinion  better,  result,  and  that  the  majority 
of  well-intentioned  Criminals  will,  under  a  proper  system,  apply  their 
Gratuities  to  this  wise  purpose.  Experience  enables  me  to  confirm 
strongly  this  opinion. 

If,  after  all  these  advantages  of  Training,  the  Criminal  neglects  hi« 
opportunities,  the  State  can  have  no  further  concern  for  him,  save 
through  the  Police.    It  would  be  a  mere  mawkish  sympathy  and 


*  The  regulations  under  the  Act  of  1857  leave  tha  question  as  to- 
whether  the  discharge  is  to  be  conditional  or  unconditional  still  open. 

t  This  need  be  no  bar  to  the  Criminal  who  wishes  to  quit  the  coun- 
try— supervision  only  affecting  those  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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want  uf  coniideration  for  more  bon«»t  and  better  men  tb«t  would 
hr»it:ite  at  restraining  him  from  his  evil  courses. 

Whatever  exctue  or  srmpathy  may  be  urged  in  hit  farour,  under 
the  plett  of  parental  neglect,  deetitution,  &c.,  brforeht  was  subjected 
to  a  proper  system  of  Prison  Training,  there  could  or  should  bt 
none  after  ;  btU  the  gauge  of  that  system  should  b«  equal  to  the 
re<]nircnunt. 

Let  U3  now  consider  the  case  of  the  ticket-of -leave  man 
in  England. 

Let  UB  just  look  at  the  system  adopted  in  the  ca&e,  we  will 
say,  of  The  Nobbier,  when  his  time  of  discharge  is  approach- 
ing. The  Nobbier  may  have  a  father  and  mother,  both  of 
the  criminal  class  (this  is  the  worst  cross  one  can  fancy),  and 
The  Nobbier  has  grown  up  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
shifts  and  dodges  of  hlB  trade.  We  have  known  the  species, 
Nobbier,  in  every  stage  of  development,  from  the  little  boy, 
the  baby,  we  may  say,  in  his  own  peculiar  trade,  to  Lis  final 
resting  place,  the  Condemned  Cell ;  and  we  know  that,  when 
he  is  reared  in  crime,  it  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  "  get  any 
thing  out  of  him."  Now,  wo  have  seen  members  of  The 
NoblliT  family  who  have  gone  through  every  phase  of  ras- 
cality and  acoundreliem,  from  picking  pockets  to  burglary, 
and  from  assaulting  the  police  to  dancing  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate, forlorn  women  who  live  with  them,  and  yet  we  have 
seen  these  ruffians  though  sentenced  to  Transportation,  let 
loose  upon  the  community,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  per- 
iod of  the  sentence ;  why  ?  because  the  Law  willed  it,  and 
because  they  liad  good  Prison  characters  f 

Wc  are  writing  now  of  the  Prison  characters  around  which 
Punch,  and  Dickens,  and  the  London  Scoundrel  aud  Air. 
Read  tumbleand  mouth,  and  grin — and  they  arc  quite  justified 
by  facts,  to  tumble,  and  mouth,  and  grin,  if  they  can  fill 

f)ages,  and  gain  pence,  b}*  laughing  at  what  should  bo 
aughcd  ot — the  prisoner  who  has  only  the  Chaplain's 
character ;  but  the  prisoner  who  has  a  character  from  the 
public  works  can  be  made,  if  the  right  system  is  adopted,  a 
man  of  entirely  a  difTorcnt  stamp  ;  and  the  reader  will  re- 
collect that  we  are  still,  even  with  all  these  characters,  keep- 
ing on  r  ideal,  he  is  really,  one  of  half  a  dozen  facts,  TM* 
Nobbier,  in  view. 

Well,  The  Nobbier  has  had  his  separate  confinement ;  he 
has  got  on  some  public  work,  and  his  time  has  come  roand 
for  ''The  Ticket : '  the  chaplain  tries  to  procure  emplojmeot 
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for  him ;  suppose  his  place  of  conviction  to  liave.  been 
Liverpool,  the  chaplain,  at  The  Nobbler's  suggestion,  tries 
ti^re.   Now,  suppose  employment  is  or  is  not,  procured, 
ont  The  Nobbier  goes  at  a  certain  time.    He,  rascal  as  he 
is,  ha*,  as  he  wonld  say,  "gone  in  to  win.''  and  he  has  tried 
to  please  every  body  :  he  is  a  "handy  man"  ;  he  turns  him- 
self to  any  thing ;  he  makes  as  much  money  as  he  can  by 
prison  eaniipps,  and,  in  a  new  "fit"  of  clothes,  he  goes  off 
at  the  appointod  time  to  the  railway  station,  accompanied  by 
an  officer ;  his  fare  is  paid,  he  gets  his  post-office  order,  for 
the  first  instalment  of  his  earnings,  on  the  office  of  the  place 
to  which  he  goes,  and  the  charming  innocent  starts  uptiu 
bid  new  road  of  life.    He  arrives  :  "the  active  and  intelli- 
nt  constable.''  Brown,  has  not  been  informed,  as  he  should 
ve  been,  that  his  old  friend,  The  Nobbier,  has  gone  back, 
afier  a  four  or  eix  years'  sojourn  in  pri.son  and  on  public 
works ;  but  Brown  "'spots"  The  Nobbh^r,  and  he  tellsKobin- 
fon  to  look  ont,  for  The  Nobbier  has  come  back.    The  two 
coiistablep.  Brown  and  Hobinson,  do  look  particularly  sharp 
after  The  Nobbier.    They  may  look  too  sharp,  and  deprive 
him  of  work  ;  or  they  may  see  him  going  about  with  J)oiv- 
*;/  Jim,  or  the  Larhj  Boy,  and  they  may  know  that  he  has 
no  honest  means  of  support,  and  they  may  have  full  and 
K'lral  proof  that  he  is  rearing  a  whole  new  army  of  littlo 
Nobbkrs  and  Nobblrrr.isex.  with  a  code  of  moral  laws  like 
that  set  down  in  Sir  K.    B.    Jiylton's  I'ltul  CH/rord— 
".Vcver  steal  when  any  one  is  looking  at  you  ;"  Brown  and 
Robinson  may  know,  and  do  know,  that  all  scoundrelism  is 
going  on  and  progressing,  but  the  police  authorities  appear 
to  be  communistic.    We  cannot  see  the  difference,  practi- 
•"ally,  between  Pmdhon  and  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  exc«'pt  in 
'his,  that  Pnidhon  knows  his  business,  aud  itichard  Mayne, 
R.C.B,,  admits  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  his  business, 
and  directs  his  officers  to  do  that  which  the  law  saya  they 
should  not  do.* 

Colonel  Jebb,  R.E.C.B.,  receives  The  Nobbier' s  papers  a 
month  before  The  Nobbier  is  to  be  discharged  :  the  chaplain 
wnds  in  his  enquiry  papers:  The  Nobbier  has,  in  addition, 
^ood  marks  from  all  the  authorities,  and  the  papers  are  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Doparlmcnt,  who, 
hyawonderful  fiction,  is  supposed  to  read  them,    ^'ow,  it 

Se«  Post,  Sir  B.  Majnc'i  evidence. 
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appears  from  the  evidence  that  tlie  Secretary  does  Bome- 
times  read  reports  of  the  conduct  of  Ticket-of-leave  men 
during  the  period  over  which  the  tickets  extend,  but  he  has 
always  directed  tlmt  the  binJ  sliall  be  allowed  to  "set"  in 
a  »t'K>  offence  before  he  is  ai'restetl,  even  though  this  coorw 
is.  in  all  points,  contrary  to  the  system,  and  to  the  intentioa 
of  the  Legislature. 

Without  entering  into  the  topic  as  to  whether  the  re- 
conTictions  of  Ticket- of- Leave  men  are  eight  per  cent,  or 
thirty  per  cent.,  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Tio- 
ket-of- Leave  System  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  it£  results 
in  England  ;  but  we  must,  even  whilst  making  this  a"!- 
mission,  declare,  as  many  otliers  have  declared,  that  ibe 
system  has  had  no  trial  at  all  in  England.    When  a  luan 
has  complcte<l  his  time  he  is,  provided  hid  prison  character 
has  been  good,  entitleil  to  a  Ticket-of- Leave.  The  I'icket  is 
granted  ;  lie  is  takon  to  the  railway  station  by  the  officer; 
he  is  sent  back  to  the  very  place  in  which  his  crime  was 
committed ;  his  return  is  not  notiticd  to  the  local  police, 
lie  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey  :  he  may  be  well  in- 
clined ;  but  work  is  hard  to  bo  procured  :  still  he  continues 
honest ;  he  may  even  obtain  employment  at  once,  but  then 
he  may  lose  it  if  his  muster  discovers  that  be  is  a  Ticket-of- 
Leave  man  ;  and,  having  no  Patronage  Society  to  aid  him, 
he  falls  back  amongst  his  old  companions.    But  he  may  not 
have  been  well  inclined.    Tlie  police  authoritiee  send  him 
back  to  his  original  haunts,  and  leave  him  to  himself.  They 
know  that  he  is  without  honest  means  of  support ;  they  see 
him  with  the  worst  class  of  rogues  ;  two  police  officers  de- 
clared, before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
IS/ifj,  that  they  would  not  consider  themselves  called  upon 
to  arrest  any  Ticket-of- Leave  nmn  unless  he  had  comroitted 
a  new  offence,  oven  though  he  had  forfeited  his  Licence  by 
open  breaches  of  every  condition  endorsed  upon  it.* 


*  The  following  is  the  form  of  th«  Licence  delivered  to  tb«  msnoo 
liberation ; — 

Order  oi  Licbnck  to  a  Convict,  made  under  the  Statute  I<S  &  17 
Vict.,  chap.  90,  sect.  9. 
Whitehall,  day  of  185 

Hbr  Majesty  i>  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  wh« 
was  conricted  of  at  the  for  the 

of  on  the  day  of  ,  and  was 

tbeu  &nd  there  aentenced  to  b«  traiuparted  bejood  tii0  mm  foe  liM 
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Fof  example,  Police  Sergeant  Mark  Loome  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  lie  knows  all 
the  theives  and  Ticket-of- Leave  men.  He  knows  one  man 
who  has  been  back  about  four  months  on  Ticket-  of- Leave 
from  either  Bermuda  or  Gibraltar,  and  he  has  not  less  than 
twenty  boys  and  ^rls,  of  ages  between  twelve  and  six- 
teen years,  engaged  under  his  able  tuition  in  stealing,  and 
one  of  the  pupils  was  up  for  trial  whilst  tho  witness  was  be- 
ing examined. 


term  of  years.  Her  Royal  Licence  to  be  at  large  in  the  United 
Kingdora  from  the  day  of  his  liberation  under  this  Order,  during  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  said  term  of  transportation,  unless  it  shall 
please  her  Majesty  sooner  to  revoke  or  alter  such  Licence.  And 
Her  Majestj  hereby  orders  that  the  said  be  set  at 

bberty  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  Order. 
Given  under  tny  hand  and  seal, 

Signed  (by  the  Secretary  of  State). 

(True  copy). 

Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  PrisoDS. 

(On  the  back.) 

NOTICE  We  beg  the  reader's  special  attention  to  the  terms  of 

tfiis  Notice  

1.  Thb  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a  convict  will 
most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 

2.  If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege,  which,  by  his 
good  behaviour  under  penal  discipline  he  has  obtained,  he  must 
prove  by  bis  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's clemency. 

3.  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  means  nece&-< 
•*ry  that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  ofTence.  If  he 
oaociaiet  with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c.,  it 
vill  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relaoAe  into  crime,  and  he  will  be 
at  once  apprehended,  and  re-committed  to  prison  under  his  original 
Mntence. 

DESCBTTTIOIV. 

^^^^^       •••        •••        •••        •••  •••  ••• 

J  «»•  »•«  • 

Ejesbrows  

^^^^^  •••  ••• 

^'^^^tll  «,« 

Complexion  

••• 

^^^0  ■••       ■••       •••  ••• 

Height   feet.  in. 

^'^^^C  ■•«  ••• 

Bom  at   

Friends  reside  at  ...   
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Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Sergeant  Loome  wm  on 
sucli  good  terms  witli  this  man,  that  he  had  frequently  eecn 
hisTicket-ol-I-*ftvo  ;  he  knew  all  about  the  twenty  boys  and 
girls  ;  lie  knew  that  many  Tieket-of- Leave  men,  fearinjj  a 
rc-convicfion,  do  not  themselves  appear  in  the  world  of 
crime,  but  prefer  to  devote  their  ecoundrcl  genius  to  the 
instruction  of  a  future  race  of  rogues.  Bnt  sergeant  Mark 
I^ome  is  not  to  blame  ;  the  Home  Office,  and  Sir  Richard 
Mnvne,  K.(\H.,  arc  the  persons  who  have  permitted  the 
TicIict-of-Leave  men  to  break,  with  impunity,  those  condi- 
tions which  utvike  the  Licence  a  protection  to  the  public, 
rierc  we  have  the  chief  officer  of  the  London  Police  de- 
cloj'ing  l/tat  he  thinks  he  never  sart  a  Tickct-of-lcare,  and 
that  he  did  not  hTiow  n-hat  conditions  were  endorsed  upon 
it.  This  evidencs  of  Sir  Richaad  Mayno  is  so  aatoundin^, 
and  proves  80  clearly  wliy  the  Ticket-of-I^ave  system  h«s 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  England,  that  we  feel  bound  to 
insert  it  here  : — 

"  3459.  Mr.  Ker  Seymer.']  I  6nd  these  word*  endorsed  on  the  Tic- 
kct'Of-Leave,  '  Tho  power  of  revoking  or  alterine  the  licence  of  i 
convict  will  most  certaiiilj  be  exercised  in  case  of  hi»  miseonducL' 
'  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence  it  is  bv  no  means  vectuuj 
that  tnc  holder  should  be  be  convicted  of  an;  new  oiTcnce.  If  he  as- 
sociates with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  di^solutf 
life,  or  ha<l  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  kc, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  ho  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  *iQ 
be  at  once  apprehended  and  re-committed  to  prison,  under  his  ori^- 
nal  sentence.'  Is  that  latter  part  ever  carried  out? — I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question  ;  that  should  be  better  known  to  the  author- 
ities at  the  Home  Office  ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  m;  bc-lief  is  that  it  is 
not  carried  out. 

3460,  Do  jou  report  persons  answering  to  this  description  to  tht 
Home  Secretary? — I  have  reported  some. 

3461.  Yon  do  not  mjike  it  jour  business  to  report  all  persooi  wbo 
answer  to  the  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  the  ticket-of-leare  to 
the  Hume  Si'cretarj  ? — No,  1  nave  not  done  so.  /  do  not  tAifdc  I  trtr 
taw  a  ticket  of-tatrc,  and  I  never  had,  officiallir,  an  exact  notice  oi 
what  the  words  were. 

3i62.  Then  you  have  had  no  instructions  upon  th«  subject M*> 
S4C3.  The&o  being  the  terms  on  which  these  men  are  at  larec,  ifi 
you  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  check  upon  their  mlsconaucl  :f 
they  know  that  the  conditions  of  the  ticket-of-leave  would  b«£)^ 
forced  ? — I  think  it  would. 

34C4.  Mr.  Mastey.'\    Would  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  sunrelD- 
anc-e  on  the  part  of  the  police,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid 
That  is  a  difficulty  of  another  kind  ;  it  would. 
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3465.  Mr.  Ker  Seymer.'\  Supposing  it  is  better  not  to  enforce 
that  condition,  would  it  not  be  better  to  erase  it  from  the  bacii  of 
the  tioket-of-lcave? — /  did  not  know  that  that  endorsement  was  on  the 
ticket-of. leave." 

Ilere  as  we  have  stated,  we  have  tlie  whole  secret  of  the 
so-called  failure  of  the  system — of  the  system  never  tried, 
never  tested,  because  its  vital  principle  was  systematically 
ignored  by  the  Home  Office,  and  ignorantly  neglcrted  or 
oespiaed  by  the  police  authorities.  Not  alone  in  England 
has  the  system  oeen  thus  abused,  but  it  has  been  equallv 
mismanaged,  or  rather  not  managed  at  all,  in  Scotland. 
Every  protection  and  security  was  ensured  by  the  condi- 
tions in  the  endorsement,  but  through  the  non-observance 
of  the  very  conditions  the  system  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
and  obloquy  and  fear  are  excited  by  even  the  name  of  a 
Ticket-of- Leave. 

Difficulties  or  prejudices,  as  to  the  employment  of  Ticket- 
of- Leave  men  in  England,  would  have  been  always  of  seri- 
ous and  pressing  importance,  even  if  the  system  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  fullest  and  most  perfect  integrity,  instead 
of  neglected,  slighted,  overturned,  completely  subverted  as 
it  Las  been,  by  official  blundering,  official  ignorance,  or 
that  departmental  isolation  into  which  too  many  officers  in 
the  public  service  cast  themselves — attempting  to  carry  ont 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  the  lately  expounded  but  long 
practLaed  system  of  *'  How  Not  To  Do  it."  We  have  heard 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  say,  that  a  genuine  red- 
tapist,  one  of  the  Tadpole  and  Taper  species,  would  think 
himself  guilty  of  a  great  and  unwarrantable  exceeding  of 
duty  if  he  were  to  know,  or  try  to  know,  what  was  being 
done,  not  alone  in  the  next  room,  but  at  the  next  desk.  We 
were  inclined  to  question  the  general  accuracy  of  our  friend, 
but  looking  towards  the  Lords'  and  Commons'  Reports  on 
Transportation  before  us,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  ho 
was  right :  wo  were  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  wofully 
right,  for  whilst  the  Doi/ccs  may  starve,  and  hope,  and  dio 
under  "  the  Circumlocution  Office"  administration,  the  Nob' 
biers  live,  flourish,  and  garrot,  under  the  same  destructive 
do-nothingism  and  know-nothingism  policy  of  which  the 
evidence  already  quoted,  of  Sir  Kichard  Mayne,  K.C.B., 
furnishes  so  brilliantly  dolorous  a  specimen. 

The  Ticket-of- Leave  given  to  the  holder  tells  him,  broadly 
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and  plainly,  that  it  will  be  revoked  if  he  is  found  m  suspi- 
cious places,  in  bad  company,  in  bis  old  haunts,  or  wiihout 
Bomo  apparent  means  of  living  honestly.    He  break*  all  llie 
conditions  in  one  day,  and  the  police  know  it ;  they  rcpre?onl 
the  case  to  the  authorities,  who  wait  until  he  shall  have 
committed  a  new  crime.    Hut  supposing  that  he  dow  not 
wish  to  commit  a  new  crime  ;  supposing  he  has  made  efforts 
through  starvation  and  amidst  the  despair  of  gnawing  hunger 
to  be  honest ;  supposing  tliat  he  knows,  how,  during  the  time 
that  he  waB  in  prison,  sutTering  the  penalty  of  crime  or  of  his 
foUv,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  wife  has  supported  his  family, 
ancf  has  lived  on  in  hope  of  the  joy  of  the  permitted  visila  ; 
supposing  that,  on  coming  out  of  prison,  he  has  found  that 
all  the  world  looked  u|wn  him  frowningly ;  supposing  he 
could  not  procure  work  because  he  was  a  Ticket -of- I>pave 
man  ;  supposing  tliat  his  wife  loses  her  work,  because  it  is 
heartl  that  her  husband  has  come  home,  or?  or  gaol; 
supposing  that  he  begs  work  for  the  wages  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  food  of  a  palsied  beggar ;  supposing  that  he  sees 
his  childern  starving  ;  supposing  thut  he  sees  his  wife  bring 
a  child  into  the  world  in  cold,  and  want,  and  mi?erv,  witn 
no  nurse,  no  doctor,  no  firo,  no  anything,  to  show  tliat  she 
is  not  a  beast ;  supposing  all  these  things  to  be  a  Ticket-of- 
Leavo  man's  lot,  (and  we  do  not  suppose  them,  for  we  knoif 
every  circumstance  here  stated  to  have,  within  our  own 
knowledge,  happened  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  tweh* 
months)  what  is  he  to  do— to  steal.    True,  a  recollection  of 
the  quiet  cell,  of  the  good,  kind  chaplain,  of  the  hard,  dreary 
days  on  the  pulilic  works,  mav  rise  up  before  him.  and  s 
shadowy  dream  of  the  good  resolutiotis  formed  in  tlie  priKin 
days  may  Hit  before  his  mind;  but  there — before  his  eyes- 
stand  children,  and  lies  his  wife  and  their  mother — and  thf 
prison,  the  chaplain,  and  the  labors  of  the  past,  all  >'ani«!j 
in   the  terrible  pn'sent  now  around  him  — andj  then  be 
falls,  and  then  he  is  arrested,  and  then  he  appears  on  th*" 
calendar  before  the  Judge,  and  then  the  learned  J nfk>e  td- 
dresses  the  Grand  Jury,  n»d  says  that  a  Ticket-of-Leavr 
man  is  ujwn  the  calendar,  charged  with  u  most  serious  of- 
fence ;  and  then  the  leamed  Judnre,  who,  like  every  body  else, 
has  been  reading  The  Times,  (why  should  he  not  T)  actually, 
we  .suppose  without  knowing  it  parrots  The  Times,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  go  away  to  their  room  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
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astonishment  at  the  condition  of  the  country ;  The  Times 
writes  a  "leader"  on  the  cliarge  of  the  learned  Judge,  and 
calls  on  the  country  to  return  to  Transportation  ;  Punch 
^is  up  a  picture  ;  the  nursery  maids  substitute  Ticket-of- 
Leave  man  for  Old  Bogy  ;  revolvers  go  up,  and  suburban 
residences  go  down. 

Now,  whence  comes  all  this  mischief?  From  these  im- 
mediate sources: — First,  letting  the  men  out  before  there 
is  certain  proof  of  reformation.  Second,  through  not  ar- 
resting them  upon  the  first  discovered  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Ticket.  Third,  through  our  having  provided 
no  Refuge  for  the  honestly  disposed  men,  to  whicn  they  can 
return  when  out  of  work,  these  Refuges  being  most  plainly 
and  evidently  necessary,  until  the  public  mind  shall  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  common  culprit,  turned  out  of  a 
common  gaol,  and  a  reformed  man  discharged  with  a  Ticket- 
of- Leave,  given  upon  careful  investigation,  from  a  Convict 
Prison. 

Thus  the  reader  is  enabled  to  understand  why  Irish  ticket- 
of-leave  men  have  gone  on  well,  English  ticket-of-leave  men 
ill — it  is  because  the  system  has  been  carefully  worked  in 
Ireland  and  anxiously  neglected  in  England. 

Turning  now  to  another  portion  of  Colonel  Jebb's  report 
we  find  him  declaring  that  Captain  Crofton's  plans  are  not 
original,  and  looking  at  Smithtield  he  exclaims  '*  That's  mj 
Thunder."  We  give  Captain  Croflon's  answer;  our  own 
papers  in  this  jRcclcw  and  the  Record  of  the  day  prove  Cap- 
tain Croflon's  accuracy,    lie  writes  : — 

It  has  been  shown,  in  discussing  the  first  chapter,  that  alt)iciugb  CoU 
onol  Jcbb  does  not  recognise  nny  thing  in  the  discipline  of  the  Iri.sh 
CooTict  Prisons,  which  does  not  possess  the  type  in  bis  plans,  tiiere 
it,  however,  a  very  great  and  a  very  obvious  difference.  Smitli6eld, 
he  states,  appears  to  be  established  on  t\\e  principle  of  the  Refuge 
at  Falham.  Sniithfield  Intermediate  Pri&on  was  establisiicd  and 
occupied  in  January,  185G.  The  directors'  report  for  1855,  gives  the 
re.i<>on  for  intermediate  prisons  being  required,  and  the  quotation  is 
made  in  my  notes  on  the  observations  in  the  first  chapter.  My  evi- 
dence, in  May,  1856,  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
plained the  system,  and  gave  the  results  of  the  experiment  up  to  that 
period.  I,  at  the  same  time,  elaborated  a  plan  of  an  intermediate 
mtem,  which  1  stated  that  our  board  believed  would  simplify  the 
difficulties  of  the  convict  question.  Two  years  and  four  months 
have  elapsed  since  this  evidence  was  given.  The  closest  possible  ex- 
perience has  been  obtained  of  1,500  prisoners  under  that  s\stem— 
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the  fTTCutest  labor  that  could  lio  devoted,  the  most  perfect  teiti  th&t 

could  Ite  devised,  liave  been  applied  to  thin  subject.  The  r«uUiW« 
been,  that  inv  aiitii  ipatiotiii  have  been  amply  realized,  the  belitf  of 
ilie  diri'Ctors  most  strongly  confirmed  At  thejieriod  »litn  Srailh- 
fK-ld  rcf-uUs  wiro  j;ivfii  by  inc,  the  building  ot  Fulham  Prisoo  wai 
jiot  I'ven  completed,  neither  was  it  ocrupiea  until  aflerwirdt.  But 
the  differonre  hetwern  the  two,  as  I  shall  show,  is  ^reat  in  principle. 
The  inmates  of  Sniithfield  havi'  been  paid  from  its  iastitution  thoir 
(f  ratuities,  acrording  ttt  (he  irork  they  perform,  and  their  EstablULed 
iJietarv  is  reported  tufficienl,  and  that  u  alL 

The  following:  i-*  the  "  Fulh,-\m  Dietary"  (page  137)  : 

"  Breahftift  Cotaa,  unv  pint  (made  with  one  half  OS.  cocoa  nibt, 

une>half  uz.  sugar,  two  oz.  milk),  and  six  oz.  bread. 

"  Ordinary  JDianen  Sunduy. —QoUl  beef  pie,  and  one-half  lb. 

potatoes.  The  pie  to  contain  four  oi.  of  cooked  meat,  and  the  uaste 
to  he  made  uf  tour  oz.  of  Hour,  and  one  oz.  of  dripping,  suet,  or  lard. 
Monilau  :  Kaked  mutton,  fire  oz.  of  cooked  meat ;  four  oz  of  bread  ; 
otie.half  lb.  uf  potiitDLM.  Tueiday:  Boiled  beef  as  an  ordinary  diet, 
lio.,  do.  Wediiffday  :  Beef  pudding,  to  contain  four  o>.  of  neat 
when  cooked.  The  paste  tu  bo  made  of  four  oz.  of  flour  tiitb  one 
oz.  of  suet ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  Irish  stew,  with  one  oz.  of  on- 
iuna  ;  one  half  lb.  potatoes.  Thurtdag  ;  Boiled  mutton;  fire  or.  of 
cooked  meat;  four  oz.  of  bread  ;  one-balf  lb.  of  potatoes.  Fnday: 
Baked  beef,  with  the  same  quantity  ofbread  and  potatoes.  Satui  dag 
isoup,  one  pint  (made  with  three  oz.  of  cooked  beef,  three  oi.  of  po- 
tatoes, one  oz.  of  barley,  one  oz.  of  onions,  one-half  lb.  of  potatoes^ 
anii  >ix  oz.  of  bread.  Women  employed  in  the  wash-house,  or  it 
.itlar  hard  labour,  to  have  one  02.  of  meat  in  addition,  and  one  pint 
of  broth  each  day,  excepting  i^unday  and  Wednesday.  Women  »o 
emplDved  to  have  I )  oz.  of  cheese,  and  two  oz.  of  bread,  at  such  tuoe 
as  may  be  convenient. 

"  l\a. — One  pint  of  tea  (made  with  one  sixth  of  an  oz.  tea,  three 
fourths  of  an  oz.  sugar,      oz.  milk),  and  ei]fht  oz  bread." 

This  Dietary  for  Prisoners  wuold  have,  in  our  opinion,  tended  le 
produce  contentment  from  motivpi  of  animal  gratitication — that,  io 
fact,  tlie  very  princiide  we  wished  tu  inculcate,  hard  work,  and 
cduriie  fare,  would  be  thus  s.icri6ced.  It  appear*  by  the  Anoual 
Ili  pt  rt  of  the  Directors  of  English  (.'onvlct  Prisons  for  1857  (j"*' 
published),  that  inmates  of  Kulliam  have  committed  themselves  ihrM 
tour,  and  live  times,  and  have  still  been  retained  to  enjoy  this  iiD* 
proved  fare  and  modified  treatment.  Punishments  also,  and  lifbi 
and  dark  cell  confinements  take  place.  These  are  all  very  great  and 
very  important  differences  in  i>rineipfe.  The  removal  of  the  OfTcDder 
to  the  Ordinary  Prison  is  the  sole  Punishment  iu  the  lutertnediale 
I'rison?,  .ind  (lie  high  tone  that  tkouU  prevail  is  thus  preserved  ;  aod 
although  MO  offences  are  overlooked,  the  results  have  been  that  th»y 
arc  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  but  few  offend.*  The  Gratuity 
eariu  I  at  Sinithfield,  according  to  the  work  performed,!  is  inteiMl'd 


•  Only  forty  offences  in  two  years  and  nine  months, 
t  'i'hv  work  performed  will  favourably  compare  with  that  of  wy 
Ciuvernment  Establishment  in  tho  United'  Kingdom. 
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to  ronvej  to  the  mind  of  the  Convict,  that  industry  (of  which  he 
keeps  sacb  an  account  aa  enables  him  day  by  daj  to  realize  iu  value), 
will  be  bis  principal  uid  in  replacing  himself  in  an  lione&t  course  ;  and 
i/he  is  properly  instructed  as  to  its  use  and  not  its  abuse,  it  will  effect 
ihtt  result,  acting,  aa  I  believe,  generally  and  more  l>cncflcially  in 
conveying  him  where  his  antecedants  will  oe  no  bar  whatever  to  his 
future,  and  it  is  tu  tie  hoped,  very  different  coui^.    In  »omu  cases 
of  employment  in  this  countrr,  the  Convict  deposits  his  Gratuity,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  with  his  Employer,  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  inten- 
tions ;  in  others,  he  sup|jlemi>nt»  it  (if  insufficient)  when  in  employ- 
ment,  until  he  has  Haved  enough  to  quit  the  country.    The  total 
amount  of  Gratuity  in  Ireland,  of  a  Convict  under  sentence  of  four 
yean'  Penal  Servitude,  whose  conduct  has  been  most  satisfactory 
throughout,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  active  industry,  would  be 
rinclu&ive  of  every  possible  earning  and  Gratuity)  £7  Os  2d.  In 
Kogland,  it  is  XI 4  2f  9d.    We  consider  even  the  former  to  be  suffi- 
cient.   We  have  bad  no  "  Patronage  Society"  to  aid  a  criminal  on 
discbarge,  and  yet  large  numbers  have  left  the  coun  try  by  means  of 
this  Gratuity  ;  it  has  sufficed  them  with  great  economy  and  privation 
to  go  to  where  their  labour  is  wanted.    They  have  gone  and  have 
done  well.    It  is  but  right  that  their  circumstances  should  differ 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  Emigrant,  and  that  their  passage  to  free 
life  should  be  somewhat  rougher. 

With  regard  to  our  Female  Convicts,  we  did  not  approve  of  an 
Intermediate  Pri^n  ;  believing  that  under  any  arrangement  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for  them 
on  Discharge.  In  the  Directors'  Report  tor  1655,  page  6  and  9, 
they  state : — 

"  A  Ouvernment  Iiutitution  would  answer  for  a  mere  Refuge,  but 
not  as  a  medium  through  which  the  individual  will  be  re-established 
in  Sucicty  ;  fur  under  any  Rules,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  Prison, 
and  on  the  di:ichargc  of  the  Inmates,  the  same  difficulties  will  be  felt 
as  at  present  in  our  Convict  Depots.  For  this  reason,  instead  of 
increasing  the  existing  Government  Prison  Establishments — a  plan 
alteniled  with  much  expense,  delay  and  difficulty — we  proposed,  in 
December  last,  to  the  Irish  Government,  that  Convicts  whose  con- 
duct has  been  exemplary  should  be  ilrafted  into  existing  Private 
Chaiitable  Institutions  willing  to  receive  them,  whore  the  disposition 
of  each  Inmate  would  be  studied,  and  the  Certificate  of  character 
founded  on  that  study,  together  with  recommendations,  would  then 
be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  obtain  her  employment.'' 

This  course  was  immediately  sanctioned,  and  we  have  for  the  last 
two  and  a-hnlf  years  placed  them  in  "  Refuges,"  a  course  which  has 
answered  uncommonly  well,  and  has  been  the  means  of  replacing  a 
very  large  majority  in  a  respectable  course  of  life,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  Colonies. 

The  results  obtained  at  Fulharo  prison  in  England  (according  to 
the  recently  published  Reports  of  the  Directors)  evince  the  difficul- 
ties that  btsct  the  Female  Cunvicls  in  obtaining  cmpl'^ymi'nt,  and 
confirois  this  opinion  very  strongly. 
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Colonel  Jebb,  aliboogh  kii  Irishman,  lias  lived  bo  \oaa  in 
England  that  he  has  become  a  thoroagli  Bull,  and  stanatng 
old  traditions,  fears  that  Captain  Crofton  system  is  not 
sufficiently  detcrrijuj.    The  Colonel  reacmblea  thai  coiler- 
monger  who  wheu  remonstrated  with  by  Henry  Mayhew 
for  beatiuga  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  replied, "  bless 
you,  the  more  a  chap  licks  'em  tlie  more  they  loves  him.*' 
We  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  Bull  to  change 
anything  which  he  calls  a  system.    The  brave  ylJ  spirit 
of  Merton  is  ever  before  him,  and  in  this  question  of  Piuoa 
Discipline  his  ablest  friends  iiave  occasionally  endeavoarpd 
to  keep  him  wrong,    We  know  that  the  Preston  ilonse  of 
Correction  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed 
institutions  in  the  Kingdom ;  we  have  frequently  rdenod 
for  sound  information,  and  for  enlightened  opinions,  to  the 
inyaluable  Reports  of  its  late  veteran  Chaplain,  our  respected 
friend,  the  Rev.  John  Clay ;   but  thirty-six  years  ajo, 
Sydney  Smith,  notwithstanding  his  clear  sound  sease,  Lii 
world-wide  sympathies,  and  his  reforming  tendencies,  when 
writing  in  The  Edinbttrrfh  Renerr,  decried  the  system  of 
prison  work,  just  then  introduced  into  the  Preston  Honw 
of  Correction,  as  not  rendering  priions  "  terrible :"— it  was 
contended  that  all  the  looms  of  Preston  Gaol  should  be  ba- 
nished, and  that  for  them  should  be  substituted  the  capetan, 
the  tread-mill,  or  some  species  of  toil  where  the  prisoner 
could  not  see  the  result  of  his  labour.    It  was  further  con- 
tended that  this  labour  should  be  monotonous,  irksome  anJ 
dull,  as  possible,— -all  pulling  and  pushing,  instead  of  reading 
and  writing.    It  was  said  that  although  irons  should  never 
l>e  put  upon  prisoners  before  trial,  yet  after  trial,  there 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  disgrace  and  humi- 
nation  of  irons  and  of  a  particolored  prison  dress.  Terror, 
and  pain,  and  sufl'ering — wasted,  useless,  suffering  sboul<i 
be,  according  to  Sydney,  the  foundation  of  every  penil 
system.    Reformation  was  never  thought  of ;  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  prisoner  committed  for  three  months  shouW 
pass  a  part  of  that  {)eriod  in  complete  dorkue&s :  the  rest 
in  complete  solitude,  perhaps  in  complete  idleness  (/c 
solitary  idleness  leads  to  rnuTitancc).    The  prisoner  ebmilJ 
be  exempted  from  cold,  be  Kept  perfectly  clean,  have  sufll- 
cient  food  to  prevent  hunger  or  illness,  wear  the  |iri*i)o 
dross  and  moderate  irons,  and  have  no  communication  witk 
any  Ixxly  but  the  officers  of  the  prison  and  the  magtstratoj. 
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These  were  Sydney  Smith's  opinioiu  in  18S1,  but  in 
1856,  the  old  fire  of  llenry  Brougham,  in  its  brilliiiucy,  its 
ardor,  and  its  power  bla^ea  up  once  more,  and  thus  he  wrote, 
answering  the  Colonel  by  anticipating  hira,  in  that  noblo 
paper  on  T/w  hiefficieiuiy  of  Simply  Penal  Legislation,  read 
at  the  ikiatol  Aleetiag  of  the  Nation&l  Ketbrmatory 
Union : — 

"  All  writers  npon  the  subject  of  peoal  laws  haTe  lud  it  down  at 
the  outset  of  tboir  tractates  that  the  ouljr  end  of  punisbmeut  is  to 
teach  utherx  by  example,  and  to  prevent  the  criminal  himself  from 
repeating  his  offence.  But  they  forget  the  second  head  uf  their 
discourso  almost  as  soon  as  tlicy  have  laid  it  down,  or  they  only  keep 
it  in  view  so  tar  as  to  show  that  the  means  of  prevention  ar<^  the 
destruction  of  the  offender  hj  his  death,  ur  the  removing  him  from 
the  country  by  exile,  or  the  mcapacitatiog  him  from  wrong  doing  by 
perpetual  imprisonment.  None  of  ihein,  so  far  as  I  aw  aware,  con. 
template  the  ca.<te  of  those  convicts  who  arc  again  to  enter  society, 
either  by  return  from  transportation  or  by  discharge  from  imprison- 
mcnt  ;  aiid  yet  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes  belong  by  tar  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  who  arc  sentenced.  But  I  go  a  step 
further,  and  ask  what  right  we  have,  even  in  the  case  of  perpetual 
imprisonment,  to  leave  the  criminal  uureformed?  Then,  if  ho  be 
reformed,  I  finally  demand  wliat  right  wo  have  to  coutiuuu  his  im- 
prisonment one  hour,  unless  fi>r  the  sske  of  the  example  afforded  by 
Ills  suffering — a  reason  the  weakness  of  which  I  have,  I  really  think, 
already  sufficiently  proved? 

"  The  result,  then,  of  our  inquiry  has  led  to  this  proposition, 
which  I  venture  to  lay  down  as  renting  on  arguments  wholly  irre- 
fragable, viz.,  that  all  punishment  should  be  conducted  mainly  with 
a  view  to  reforming  the  uffciider.  I  regard  the  culprit  as  our 
patient  ;  I  consider  the  judge  who  consigns  him  to  punishment  us 
the  par&nt,  or  guardian,  or  master,  who  sends  his  child,  or  ward,  or 
workman,  to  an  hospital ;  I  look  upon  the  state  aa  the  superintsndeut 
of  that  infirmary  ;  and  the  governor  with  his  assistants  as  the  physi- 
cian with  his  helpers  occupied  in  britigiug  about  a  cure.  The  malady 
is  rather  chronic  than  acute,  and  it  is  always  infectious;  but  the 
treatment  is  to  be  regulated  by  principles,  guided  by  knowledge, 
tempered  with  kindness  and  tenderness,  yet  administered  with  a  firm 
and  unflinching  baud.  There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  result — some- 
times  a  long  protracted  cure  ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
skill  ail  J  the  care  of  the  physician  prevail,  and  the  result  ia  happy  for 
both  the  patient  who  recovers  bb  health  and  the  community  which 
avoid*  the  contagioix." 

Captain  Crofton  replies  na  follows  on  the  Colonel's  fears 
■I  to  the  lo83  of  a  deterring  eflect : — 

"The  whole  of  this  Chapter  argues  a  tital  misconception  of  the 
Sptem. 
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When  it  was  decided  not  to  give  the  Convicts  sentenced  to  Peiut 
Servitude  Tickets  of  License,  it  appears  that,  in  the  EngUah  Coatict 
Trisons,  this  class  of  Prisoners  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ^  and  it 
was  reconunended  by  Colonel  Jebb  that  they  should  receive  certain 
luiurie*  in  dietarvi  stated  in  my  Notes  un  the  Fir^t  Chapter.  On 
its  being  suggested  to  the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Frttons  for 
adoption,  they  thought  proper  to  write  a  Letter,  dated  Jaooarj  i, 
also  given  in  the  same  Notes. 

A  perusal  of  this  Letter  will,  uf  itself,  clearly  show  what  the 
Directors  conMdered  should  bo  the  ruling  principle  in  treating  Cri- 
minals under  a  heavy  Sentence  of  the  Law.  At  this  time  the  lain'- 
incdiate  Prisons  were,  un  their  recommendation,  approved.  It  it  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  any  System  would  have  been  proposed  by 
them  or  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  so  utterly  incousiatent  with 
the  above  Official  Communicatioo.  The  facts  were,  a*  maj  be 
Mipposed,  otherwise. 

Hard  work,  and  the  luwest'fare  the  Medical  Officer  would  permit, 
was  the  Rule  established — so  low,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  u  to 
call  for  bis  official  remonstrance.*  The  amount  of  labour  required 
from  the  Prisoner,  the  Fare  provided,  the  previous  Penal  Stagvs  of 
imprisonment,  amounting  to  upwards  of  four-filths  of  his  ^etleoce, 
not  cheered  by  high  Gratuities  and  animal  gratification,  but  accoitt- 
panied  by  Penal  a»sociution  from  the  hour  be  enters  the  PriMm,  all 
combine  to  render  his  position  most  unenviable. 

Prison  Discipline  and  Prison  Treatment  should  not  be  regulated 
or  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  known  ;  it  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  might  be  known,  and  yet  not  operate  prejudiciallj  to 
the  deterring  element ;  if  it  will  not  »tand  that  test,  it  should  be  re- 
jected as  unsound.  1  extract  a  portion  of  the  lost  Annual  Ueport, 
signed  by  the  Directors  and  fully  concurred  in  by  Captain  Whttty. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  Prison  System  now  pursued  in  the 
Convict  Department  in  this  country  to  be  as  opposed  to  any  en- 
couragement of  the  Evil-doer  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Criminal  who  has  suffered  a  tufficient  Penalty  for  his  OfTeorc, 
.'ind  who  desires  henceforward  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  own  in- 
ilustry,  instead  of  on  that  of  the  community.  He  needs  but  the  mraaa 
so  to  do,  and  these  are  acquired  through  the  extra  industry,  and  by 
the  sweat  uf  the  brow,  of  the  Offender 

"  The  objection  to  the  System,  of  its  offering  a  Premium  to  Cria*, 
if  ever  made,  can  have  no  place  here.  The  early  stages  of  Discipline 
are  sufficient  to  convince  an  inquirer  that  the  objection  would  be 
quite  invalid.  The  Dietary,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sentence,  is  the  lowest  the  Medical  Officers  will  yur- 
niit.  The  enforced  Order,  Cleanliness  and  Regularity,  however  inw 
uressive  of  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  casual  observer,  is,  be  it  remtin- 
bered,  most  repugnant  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  Criminal,  aod 
most  thoroughly  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  enjoyment." 
Experienced  persons,  conversant  with  the  Iriah  System  and  its 


*  Instances  have,  indeed,  been  known  of  Convicts  purcbastitg  bread 
from  their  Gratuity  to  better  their  allowed  Ration. 
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t\n.t\j  action  (Captain  Whitty  and  Captain  Knight,  for  example), 
known  fall  well  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  known  System  of 
Imprisonment  consistent  with  enlightenment,  requiring  more  from 
Criminals  than  is  done  in  this  country.  The  result  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  evidence  of  success,  but  few  return,  and  the  well-doing  of  the 
majority  can  be  proved,  not  supposed. 

No  Prisoners  have  left  this  country  for  Western  Australia  for  the 
last  five  years ;  so  that  no  assistance  in  absorption  has  been  given, 
the  System  has  had  to  stand  or  to  fall  on  its  merits. 

Under  the  New  Regulations,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  Penal  Servitude 
to  Western  Australia  is  to  be  a  reward  for  good  Prison  conduct ; 
this  will  be  evident  in  a  compArison  of  a  Ten  years'  Penal  Servitude 
Sentence  to  be  carried  out  at  home  or  in  Western  Australia, 

Extract  from  Rulkb. 
If  he  is  sent  to  Western  Australia,  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  Tie- 
ket-o/- Leave  in  Jive  years.    If  detained  at  home,  with  good  conduct, 
he  will  be  retained  fur  seven  and  a-half  years." 

With  reference  to  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Organ's  Report,  made 
by  Colonel  Jebb,  it  must  oe  remembered  that  he  was  then  speaking 
to  a  class  of  Prisoners  who  anticipated  being  released  on  Ticket-of. 
Leave  in  Western  Australia  instead  of  in  this  country^  a  course  they 
would  have  infinitely  preferred. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  extracted  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons  for  1857,  to  show  how  utterly 
delusive  arc  negative  Statistics.  To  conclude  that  70  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  most  advanced  Criminals  (too  bad  to  be  even  trusted  in  Asso- 
ciation before  liberation),  indiscriminatelv  discharged,  are  withstand* 
ing  the  strongest  and  most  real  tests  of  free  life,  because  they  are  not 
reported  to  have  been  re-convicted;  and  because  written  information 
has  been  received  of  hundreds,  by  the  Chaplains,  where  many  thou- 
sands are  in  question,  is  another  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  urgent  requirement  of  more  positive  and  more  reliable  infoT-mation, 
as  pleaded  for  in  the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prison's  Report  of 
1857. 

To  show  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  conclusion,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  Convict?  not  being  known  as  Re-convicted,  I  again  refer  to 
Police  Sergeant  Loome's  Evidence  before  the  same  Committee,  and 
whatever  errors  he  may  have  made  and  acknowledged,  in  frequently 
confounding  Ticket-of-Leave  Men  with  those  unconditionally  dis- 
charged, he  is  quite  clear  that  tfie  class  of  whom  he  speaks  are  Con- 
victs who  have  liecn  under  sentence  of  Transportation.  He  states 
(Second  Report,  Questions  and  Answers,  2018,  20 1 U,  1629) 

*•  2018.  What  are  the  kinds  of  offences  that  you  have  found  these 
Ticket-of-Leave  Men  committing? — Some  have  been  sent  away  for 
Housebreaking  to  very  heavy  Penal  Servitude,  and  for  Highway  Rob- 
bery. They  may  commit  many  offences  be/ore  they  are  detected  ;  they 
may  commit  twenty  very  serious  offences  be/ore  they  are  detected,  after 
coming  back  ;  and  1  have  seen  them  the  same  day  that  they  have 
come  back  with  their  old  companions  again. 

"2619.  Have  those  men  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  work, 
do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  tb'mk  they  ever  tried ;  I  have  seen  them 
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«  hen  tk«7  have  come  hack  in  »  d*j  or  two,  and  they  art  cootiaakUy 
(Ltjr  and  niKkt,  with  these  parties  with  whom  they  auociated  before 
they  were  transported,  a  jrreat  many  of  whom  haie  lieen  in  Priso«i 
repeatedly  ;  drunk  about  the  streets  with  females.  1  think  there  is 
an  exception  ;  I  think  soine  men  go  to  work  ;  I  know  several  «kogo. 

"  2620.  You  have  spoken  of  those  who  have  ntiaconducted  tbeiB>- 
»elvea ;  have  tou  the  means  of  knowing  whether  many  Tickrtof- 
Leave  Men  have  conducted  themselves  well  on  their  retnm,  and 
what  proportion  they  bear  to  those  who  have  conducted  themMlves 
ill  ? — I  think  the  majority  have  conducted  themselves  very  bsJly 
since  they  have  been  home ;  where  one  is  reformed  after  caning 
back,  I  think  I  may  say  ten  or  twenty  return  to  their  old  habits 
again." 

Had  the  latest  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  PriioBi 
been  quoted  from,  instead  of  one  written  eighteen  months  sine*,  it 
would  have  shown  that  their  an/ict/uftoiu  liave  been  mart  tAat  nor 
hied. 

As  confirmatory  of  this  statement,  I  shall,  as  brieily  as  poMiblet 
quote  some  statistics  of  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  systsca  ia 
Ireland : 

Discharged  frnm  the  Intermediate  Prisons  since  Janoarv, 

1856  '.1,327 

Of  this  number  were  discharged  with  commuted  sentences, 

unconditionally,   •  .ill 

Discharged  on  I<icent«  Ail 

1,327 

Of  the  511  unconditionally  discharged,  only  fire  have  been  r»- 

conaiened  to  the  Convict  Prisons.  This  is  on  most  positive  and  welU 
tested  information. 

Of  the  816  discharged  on  license,  forty-five  have  had  their  Licenses 
revokcd.fifteen  of  the  forty-five  for  keeping  bad  comp*ny,  drunkenneu, 
failing  to  report  themselves,  kc.  The  re-convictions,  amounting  te 
only  thirty,  not  four  per  cent.,  although  467  of  the  810  art  rrpart^ 
I'll,  and  tne  information  i*  in  their  ca$e$  positive,  and  tktre/ore  re» 
Koble. 

When  I  further  add,  that  from  ftftj  to  si»ty  discharged  Cob  vie* 
are  under  constant  notice  in  this  city,  and  that  amongst  them  sre 
those  whose  evil  and  daring  deeds  have  formerly  made  tbem  but  toe 
notorious  to  the  Police* — that  many  of  these  have  for  upward:  of 
two  years  been  in  daily  work  ;  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
and  regularly  communicating  with  the  Police,  for  the  purpose  « 
checking  and  correcting  any  report  I  may  receive— it  will,  1  think,  be 
evident  now  much  the  Intermediate  8ystem  and  ita  traioing  have 
accomplished,  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  th«  b««p«t  of  pr^ 
vention,  the  firm,  judicious,  and  not  inquisitorial  use  of^  the  Police  • 

An  augmentation  of  numbers  need  not  increase  the  difficulty  to  any 

*  It  will  be  noted  also  that  many  of  these  Convicts  were  in  the 
habit  of  training  others  to  their  evil  courses;  their  weU-doiog  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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ioconrcnieDt  eiteot,  m  the  ajttem  in  each  Intermediate  Prison  regu» 
UlM  ita  own  iDinates  internally'  and  externallv. 

NOTES  ON  (CONCLUSIONS'  DIIAWN. 

ImJt.  I  have  already  eodcavourod  to  show  that  there  i»  no  foooda- 
tioo  for  the  conclusion  that  the  character  of  the  Convicta  atid 
drcurastanccs  of  the  two  countries  are  easentiallv  different.  The  re- 
iDaind«r  of  this  conclosion  assumes  that  knowledge  of  character  may 
be  desirable  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  inapplicable  to 
England ;  and  that  Officers  have  a  better  nppurtunity  of  judging  tho 
chsracter  of  men  in  large  masses  than  in  the  smaller  numbers  located 
in  Intermediate  PrUons,  which  is  contrary  to  all  eiperience. 

Sodly.  This  objection  has  been  shown  to  have  no  applicability  to 
Intermediate  Prisons  as  they  ought  to  be  ertablished.  No  Prison 
dietary  or  system  teen  or  unieen  should  be  of  a  character  to  sacrifice 
the  deterring  element  of  punishment.  If  based  upon  this  principle, 
tbere  need  be  no  fear  of  exhibition  to  the  public.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Dietary  and  Gratuities,  he,  of  different  Convict  Prisons  in 
Kogiand,  are  as  well  known  to  those  outside  as  inside  the  walls, 

Srdly.  Supervision  not  having  been  even  tried  in  England,  it  is 
premature  to  conclude  a  failure,  if  inaugurated  under  a  well  coDsid« 
ered  lyatero. 

After  a  most  careful  and  minute  invextigation  on  the  part  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  IH57.  they  report  (Six- 
teenth Resolution),  "  That  every  Convict  on  his  release  with  a 
Tieket-of-Leave,  ought  to  be  reported  to  the  Police  of  tho  town  or 
district  to  which  he  is  sent." 

It  is  assumed  by  Colonel  Jebb  that  the  statements  of  indiscreet 
ooaduot  oo  tiie  part  of  tho  Police,  given  by  Convicts  who  have  been 
wain  convicted,  and  are  endeavouring  to  excuse  themselves  from 
idleness  and  crime,  are  correct,  although  there  is  Police  aud  reliable 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  "  Ticket-of-Leave"  men  bare  been 
marked  as  a  class  and  nave  thereby  suffered,  as  no  notification  having 
beeu  made  to  the  Police  of  the  circumstance,  this  would  have  been 
dearly  impossible.  They  have  been  noticed  in  comtiton  with  other 
discharged  Convicts  ;  and  if  they  resorted  to  the  same  haunts,  it  wac 
the  duty  of  the  Police  so  to  notice  them.  It  is  in  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  that  the  Police  did  not  properlj 
distangaish  between  Ticket-of  Leave  men  and  other  discharged  Cou- 
victa.  All  on  which  tbey  could  clearly  tpeah  was,  that  they  were 
Convicts  who  bad  been  under  sentence  of  Transportation,  and  that 
they  spoke  of  these  men  generaUy  when  they  said  they  considered  but 
uoe  in  ten  or  twenty  were  trying  to  live  honestly  ;  that  tho  Police 
never  interfered  with  those  who  were  so  doing,  but  in  some  cases  ab- 
i4klutely  assisted  and  advised  them.  I  have  quoted  this  in  my  notes  on 
Chapter  VI.  (Police  Supervision.)  These  facts,  and  the  experience 
in  this  country,  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  that  tho  use  of  Police 
Would  injure  the  well-intcutioued  Criminal. 

The  system  has  worked  well  in  this  country  under  precisely  simi< 
lar  circumstances  to  England  (not  those  of  a  Peual  Colony),  and 
there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  conclude  that  in  tliat  coun> 
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try  the  e»8cnti«1  element  in  a  jyood  Policeman,  diserelitm,  i»  vantiniri 
there  bein(r  ample  e\  idence  and  Ma^nterial  experience  throaghoul 
England  to  the  contrarj. 

In  di»charging  Convict*  conditionally  instead  of  unconditionalW, 
at  the  same  period  of  time,  under  the  act  of  1857,  it  would  be  none- 
cesiary  to  be  Mtitfied  that  employment  was  obtained  by  the  dii- 
charged  before  liberation  j  the  power  of  recommittal  to  Pri»no  for 
misconduct,  and  sufficient  exercise  of  Sapervinion  to  prerent  ihe 
power  becoming  nugatorT,  would  suflRce.  It  has  already  beeofhowo 
how  important  this  may  he  used  as  protective  to  the  public. 

4thly.  The  Gratuity  of  a  four  years"  Penal  Servitude  Contitt  is 
in  England  14/.  2».  9d..  and  in  Ireland.  ~l.  0».  If  he  is  tmaed 

to  a  proper  use  of  this  Gratuity,  there  does  not  apj>ear  to  be  any  verr 
pressing  necessity  for  further  taxing  the  community  he  has  Injured. 
Those  under  longer  sentences  can  earn  still  higher  Gratuities. 

5th1y.  No  system  alluded  to  in  page  165  appears  to  l»e  neewiarr, 
the  Government  already  aiding  by  Gratuities,  as  it  could  ex<ilj  do 
by  special  training,  to  as  prcat  an  extent  as,  under  a  pood  nystern,  i» 
re<iuired.  When  every  other  rational  course  has  been  exhausted 
and  failed,  the  proposition  alluded  to  might  be  considered.  It 
would,  however,  tend  to  prevent  self-reliance,  and  is  besides  not  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  insisted  on  by  Colonel  Jebb  in  the  2dJ 
Chapter,  "  ditpernon'  being  a  congregation  of  Convict*  after  dii. 
charge  on  works  undertaken  hy  the  Government. 

After  deprecating  any  neces.^ity  for  a  change  of  system  in  EogUod, 
Colonel  Jebb  states  : — 

"  I  would,  in  conclusion,  quote  the  opinion  of  not  only  an  impar- 
tial witnes.s,  but  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  always  taken  a  very 
philosophical  view  of  social  questions  connected  with  Crime  and  itt 
cau.ses.  Mr.  Thompson,  speaking  of  the  present  system  of  Discipline 
and  Management,  and  the  difficulties  which  suddenly  presented 
themseires  on  the  Cessation  of  Transportation,  aays,  '  There  umncfc 
Christian  principle,  much  common  sense,  and  much  ingenuity  in  thi* 
whole  plan  ;  it  commends  itself  to  the  best  feelings  of  every  besirt 
interested  in  the  temporal  .ind  eternal  well-being  of  Criminals.  It 
is  a  strong  proof  of  ine  moral  advance  of  our  age,  that  at  the  v«ry 
moment  it  wax  required  such  a  scheme  could  be  produced,  and  tbtt 
means  existed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.'  And  after  describing  it 
more  fully  he  states,  'There  is  nothing  of  sentimentalism  in  tbe 
Management — Conduct  is  judged  by  works,  not  by  words  ;  by  deeds, 
not  bv  professions.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a  System  dot* 
complete  or  more  likely  to  accomplish  ita  purpose.'" 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  question  under  discossion,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I  should  quote  further  from  the  same  author.  In  the 
last  Chapter,  entitled  "  Penal  Servitude  as  it  ought  to  be,"  at  p<i(t 
301,  Mr.  Thomson  states  : — 

"  There  is  a  great  defect  in  any  Penal  System  which  tran<ifen  M 
once  from  the  exclusion  of  a  Prison  Cell,  or  even  from  an  associated 
Labour  gang,  to  the  full,  unrestrained  liberty  of  oriiinary  life. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  testing  place  to  ascertain  the  actual  reiolt  ef  the 
previous  Discipline — a  half-way  house  betwixt  the  Prison  and  tk* 
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«orlJ — a  place  in  which  character  ma^  l>e  tnil;  proved,  for  tho 
Convict's  own  good  and  that  of  the  public." — p.  .')914. 

*  Hitherto,  when  a  man  was  convicted  and  &ontonccd  to  Penal 
Servitude,  he  waa  confined  for  a  short  time  in  a  common  Prifon, 
itrictlv  aeparate  from  others,  then  removed  for  nine  months  to  Pen- 
tonviife,  where  he  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reformatory  Sjstem  aU 
readj  described,  under  the  care  of  the  admirable  Governor  and 
Chaplain  ;  next  he  was  removed  to  Portland,  and  there  he  was  as- 
lociated  with  others  in  bard  Labour,  but  under  the  strictest  super- 
intendence. 

"  If  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  under  which  this  man|is 
placed,  it  becomes  very  obvious  that  his  conduct  during  his  Penal 
Servitude,  must  furnish  a  very  mcertain,  not  to  say  an  altogether 
faiiaciotu  criterion,  by  which  to  juilge  hii  Character  ;  and  this  is  tne  true 
reason  why  the  Public  has  shrunk  instinctively  from  contact  with  the 
bolder  of  a  Ticket-of-Lcave. 

"  For  the  time  the  Convict  is  a  total  abstainer,  whether  he  will  or 
not :  be  cannot  rob  or  steal,  for  he  is  constantly  under  lock  and  key ; 
b*  is  exposed  to  no  temptation  to  crime ;  in  short,  his  whole  character, 
to  far  as  outward  demeanour  extends,  is  forcibly  changed  for  tho 
l>«tt«r,  even  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Much  has  been  already  accomplished  on  behalf  of  Criminals, 
utd  we  must  now  take  yet  one  large  step  onwards,  and  prepare  for 
tbem  something  intermediate  betwixt  the  Associated  Labour  Prisons 
and  the  World,  a  position  where  the  Convict's  character  can  be  truly 
twted  to  the  satisfaction  of  himsetf,  of  his  Officers,  and  of  the  Public, 
a.id  from  which  he  may  come  forth  with  a  Certificate  which  ho  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  produce,  and  which  a  Master  need  not  be  afraid 
lo  receive. 

"  The  great  Establishments  at  Portland  and  I>artmoor  were  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  At  these  pl.ices  there  is  much  liberty  in  ccr- 
tiin  respects,  and  considerable  individual  responsibility,  though  there 
!■»  still  tiM  much  resemblance  to  a  Prison  to  afford  vs  sufficient  tests  of 
^Reformation  of  Character.  What  is  now  wanted  is  not  the  erection 
of  costly  edifices,  with  ample  Staff  of  Officials  to  each,  but  only 
vracgenients  which  may  easily  be  made  both  in  connexion  with  Pub> 
lie  Works,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  extensive  private  undartakinjrs." 

After  recommending  an  Intermediate  Establishment,  Mr.  Tbomp- 
•00,  at  page  396,  in  a  note,  says  : — 

"  It  IS  very  satisfactory  to  find,  since  the  above  pa^es  were  written, 
tliat  a  plan,  similar  in  principle,  though  slightlv  different  in  detail, 
lias  been  brought  forward,  and  ably  advocated  oy  Captain  Crofton, 
Chairman  of  Directors  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  in  his  'Remarks  on 
the  Convict  Question*  "  (Dublin,  ia57,)pp.  5,  6. 

It  U  Well  known,  in  introducing  the  Tickot-of-License  System  to 
(be  House  of  Commons,  on  August  9th,  1853,  that  Lord  PaJmerston 
foresaw  and  invited  suggestions  and  improvements.    He  stated : — 

"  The  whole  System  must  be  coniiidercd  as  an  experimental  one  to 
»  great  degree  ;  and  if  in  the  working  of  it  fresh  suggestions  khould 
occar,  or  other  improvements  appear  likely  to  be  easily  accomplished, 
M^esty's  Oovernment  would  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  such 
74 
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tupgt!*tions  from  othen,  »nd  profit  by  th«  i«i«oiM  of  *iper»enM.  ll# 
believed,  howrover,  thAt  on  the  whole  tbi«  mtta  the  b«»»  ino<l«  lh»l  c««U 
l>«  (]evi>eil  to  mf it  that  greM  change  in  circumstAOCes. vbicb  pr«icikte>l 
Us  from  pursuing  that  course  which  had  hitherto  b*en  followed.'' 
Colonel  Jehb  slate*,  at  page  105,  Chapter  VIII.: — 
"  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  obtervatioiu  1  ba««  a>l»»n«»J. 
that  1  would  argue  againtt  an  Interifiediate  >'^Lage,  in  limited  numbers 
under  a  superior  cla.<a  nf  Officer*,  and  with  all  neoessar;  appliances 
A*  an  abitract  queation." 

And,  again,  at  page  107.  fifth  concluding  obaervation,  be  aBpeart 
to  recognize  the  vitality  of  the  principle  which  goverat  the  Inter- 
roedinte  System.    Haitate*:  — 

*'  It  would  I'e  »ery  deairahle  to  afford  Convict*  »ome  tpecial  infor- 
mation or  instruction  in  conneiion  with  their  future  prospect*,  liunng 
the  last  few  months  of  their  confioemenl." 

It  i»,  therefore,  probable  that  it  will  not  much  longer  remain  tn 
abaract  question  in  England,  but  that  it  will,  even  under  Bwdified 
action  and  limited  exporieDce,  itaelf  develop  sufficient  retulls  to  in- 
vite a  further  and  a  iBor«  extended  application  of  its  principUs. 

I  havo  made  these  not«!i  in  defence  of  a  system  endeavoured  to  b* 
demonstrated  retrcM^rado,  but  which,  in  its  results,  has  ansbled  tiie 
Direolori  of  Irish  Convict  Prisons  to  employ  Criminals  undsr  (de- 
tention for  the  convenience  and  economy  of  the  Public  Ser(ic«,«ndtr 
circumst«nres  of  great  trial,  without  the  aid  of  Police  or  of  Military 
guards.  Thia  System  has  been  shown  nut  only  to  have  improved  th* 
mor.al  condition  of  the  Criminals  subjected  to  it  during  their  dela- 
tion, but  subsequently  to  their  liberation  ;  and  has  given  such  id- 
crensed  faelliti«s  for  dealkig  with  thsm  after  diAcbarge  a*  to  very 
materi&lly  protect  the  community  by  rendering  even  the  Ofleoden 
ks9  noxious.  I  have  refrained  a*  much  as  possible  from  introdacing 
any  matter  not  rendered  incumbent  on  me  by  the  observatioo*  made, 
neither  have  ]  quoted  the  numerous  authorities  on  Secondary  Puntih- 
nients,  who  have  minutely  inspected  and  publicly  •dvocait'd  the  In* 
termediatc  System.  I  have  merely  completed  the  quotation*  of  pa**- 
ages  from  author*  citod  by  Colonel  Jebb  in  favour  of  hi»  obscrvatioo*. 

There  are  few  conversant  with  this  subject  who  have  not,  for  toa>« 
^ears  past,  recopiiaed  a  great  want  ia  our  Convict  treatment,  a  hak 
in  the  cluiin  without  which  (however  much  through  Prison  oso- 
*truction,  &c.,  we  may  bare  ameliorated  the  couditiuu  of  Um  Prv>uB* 
of  former  years)  the  work  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  real  difficuitc 
unsolved.  This  dcliciency  (become  more  evident  aad  alArmlug  to  u* 
when  obliged  to  discharge  our  Convicts  at  home)  caused  iIm 
bers  of  this  Board  to  direct  their  special  attention  to  enduavow  to 
supply  this  wnnt,  to  provide  thia  link.  Without  prctendiig  to 
originality  of  thought,  tbsy  have  practically  applied  principlM  ad- 
vocated b^  the  highest  authoritie*  on  tiiia  quesuoa.  AJ"utr  nearly 
five  years  oxperienoe  of  the  Prisons  and  Prisooors  of  this  couoiry. 
these  principWii  kav*  for  nearly  three  years  been  applied  and  lasted. 
The  resuiu  are  placed  before  th«  publie  iu  the  last  Annual  Beporlvf 
the  Directors  (1657)  :  they  are  favourable  and  true,  aod,  therefor*, 
will  merit  and  receive  consideration— «o  favourabla^  that  bo  one 
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CDDveftAnt  with  the  dftily  action  of  the  Svttein  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  its  soundness — so  true,  as  to  invite  the  institution  of  the  onlj 
real  test,  «  6upervi«ion  after  Liberation." 

Before  concluding  this  paper  we  must  give  one  other 
extract  from  the  Notes,  as  it  furniehos  a  conclusive  answer 
to  Colonel  Jebb'e  objection  as  to  the  value  of  Convict  Labor. 
Under  the  general  heading  of  "Questions  connected  with  Uio 
Introduction  of  an  Intermediate  Prison,"  Captain  Croflon 
thus,  at  Chapter  V.,  writes  : — 

Quettioiu  cmnecled  with  the  iniroduction  of  m  lnlermedial«  Prison. 

A  detachment  of  Prisoners  going  to  and  from  the  Main  Prison  nt 
Portland  to  Vern  Hill,  ntider  a  Military  Oaard,  hears  no  resemblance 
whaterer  to  "  Intermediatf  Prisons."  Buch  special  elasses  as  are 
described  here  and  at  Dartmoor  are  analogous  to  classes  of  the  same 
description  at  Spike  Island,  which  are  sent  from  thence  to  perforin 
vorks  at  Qaci-nstown  and  Hiiulbowline  daily,  though  not  under  • 
.Vilitarj  Guard. 

It  i*,  therefore,  an  entire  mistake  of  the  Oorerning  principle  of 
soch  Institutions,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Jcbb,  when,  oblivious  of  the 
ipeeial  training  appliance;:,  &c.,  he  states  the  change  could  bo  inau- 
gnraled  in  an  afternoon,  or  by  uierelv  doubling  his  rate  of  Orataities. 

The  moral  standard  has  not  suffered,  as  feared  hy  Colonel  Jcbb 
(as  the  results  will  show),  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  very  much 
raised.  It  is  far  easier  to  convey  moral  example  to  the  few  than  to 
the  ma.«ses — due  care  being  taken  that  the  agency  be  luitable.  The 
experience  of  the  ablest  Reformatory  Aothoritiee  support  this 
assertion. 

Colonel  Jebb  nett  alludes  to  the  probability  of  any  portion  of  the 
Gratuities  given  to  Convicts  in  the«c  xtagcs  causing  quarrelling, 
pilfering,  trafficking,  gambling,  he.  All  these  things  are  possible  ; 
tk«  pouibUity  is  the  test.  If  they  occur  before  liberation  they  will 
atsnredly  do  so  after. 

Such,  caries,  I  can  state  from  the  practical  experience  and  constant 
attention  of  nearly  three  years  of  the  Rystom,  will  not  arise  to  act 
detrimentally  to  tne  discipline  of  the  Kstahlishments,  provided  that 
a  proper  svstom  preTails,  and  the  ofVending  members  are  at  once 
renored  from  the  association,  the  tone  of  wtiich  they  were  endea« 
Touring  to  lower.* 

Colonel  Jebb  states  that  the  whole  life  of  n  Convict  is  an  exercise 
of  great  forbearance,  and  that  liltie  templatiuns  are  of  no  avail.  I 
would  rather  term  the  Prison  life  of  a  Convict  that  of  compulsory 
restraijtl  than  of  great  forbearance.  If  the  little  temptation*  amount 
to  qoBrrelling,  pilfering,  trafficking,  gambling,  the  power  of  getting 


*  There  have  been  only  forty  removals  for  misconduct  during  the 
whole  period,  although  1,500  Convict*  have  been  subjected  to  the 
System. 
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<lrunk,  abusing  trupt,  &c.,  I  cannot  consider  them  as  of  "  im  avail ;" 
neither  do  others  conversHnt  with  the  habits  of  Criminals. 

A  perusal  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Irish 
Convict  Prisons,  published  four  months  since,  would  have  answered 
Colonel  Jebb's  objection,  "  that  the  risk  of  losing  liberty.  &c.,  would 
preclude  the  possibilitv  of  messengers  piving  waj  to  temptations,  &c" 
He  would  there  hav<'  found  that  the  Intermediate  Prisons  are  now 
for  a  great  part  filled  with  those  under  sentence  of  Penal  Servitu-ie, 
and  that  their  conduct  in  them  could  in  no  way  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment.  The  results  for  the  past  year  hare  been 
equally  favourable.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  answer  to 
the  objection  that  can  be  given. 

Reference  being  made  to  an  Estimate  of  100  Prisoners  employed 
in  two  llut*«,  and  Colonel  Jebb  having  proceeded  to  ^how  that  hy  the 
location  of  100  Stone-cutters,  each  man  should  be  credited  with  ISr. 
a-week  instead  of  9i.  1 1  is  merely  necessary  to  remark  that  I  bad 
estimated  the  cost  of  ordinary  labour,  and  its  applicability  in  reclaim- 
ing lands,  Sic,  the  object  being  to  show  bow  inexpen&ive  super\-isioD 
need  be.  It  would  have  been  equaillv  easy  to  estimate  for  a  Gang  of 
Stone-cutters  from  Spike  Island  ;  Lut  such  employment  is  cot  al- 
ways obtained,  and  when  obtained  as  at  Portland,  receives  sometimes 
a  very  diflferent  appreciation  of  its  value  from  I8«.  per  week.  Vide 
Mr.  Cooke's  (  the  Admiralty  Engineer's  )  evidence  before  the  Har- 
bour of  Refuge  Committee  in  July,  1857.  with  reference  to  the  la- 
bour of  Portland  Convict  Prison. 

The  following  Questions  and  Answers  appear  to  exemplify  the  dif> 
ferencc  of  opinion  that  exists  with  reference  to  e.stimates  of  skilled 
labour  :— 

"  1544.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  may  say  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  Convict  labour,  aa  compared  with  free  labour,  is  as  1  to  3  ?** — 
•*  As  nearly  as  possible  from  1  to  2^  or  3." 

*•  1560.  You  would,  therefore,  only  recommend  the  employment 
of  Convict  labour  where  you  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  Convicts, 
whether  you  employ  them  or  not?" — "Just  so." 

"  1572.  So  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  cost  at  which  Works  can  be 
performed,  though  vou  have  Convict  labour  for  next  to  nothiog, 
there  is  no  economy  in  employing  it  ?"— "  Exactly." 

•*  1573.  So  that,  unless  it  were  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the 
Prisoners,  and  other  considerations  irrespective  of  your  work,  but 
more  intimately  connected  with  Prison  discipline,  you  could  not, 
from  your  experience,  recommend  the  use  of  Convict  labour  ?**— 
**  That  is  quite  the  care." 

It  is,  therefore,  much  safer  and  less  disputable,  for  general  pur- 
poses, to  estimate  for  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  clothing,  &c.,  made  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons, 
we  have  considered  it  a  better  course  to  check  the  value  of  the  Pris- 
oner's labour,  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Trades,  by  occas- 
ional sales  made  to  other  Establishments  unconnected  with  tiie 
Prisou  Department. 

The  prices  estimated  at  SmithBeld  have  been  found  to  stand  thii 
test,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  better. 
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Wc  Lave  now  placed  tbia  wbolo  matter  of  The  Irish  In- 
tormediate  ConTict  Prison,  or  of  Jobb  v.  Crofton,  or  of  the 
Colonel  r.  the  Captain,  as  the  reader  pleases,  before  hiui, 
but  it  ia  a  grave  and  Bcrious  question,  and  involves  this 
consideration  also,  that  a  public  servant,  boneat,  zealous  and 
able,  as  ever  served  a  people,  or  deserved  well  of  the  coin- 
raonwcaltb,  is  exposed,  in  these  kingdoms,  to  slanders  and 
misrepresentations  of  English  Officials,  who  because  they 
Lave  Ihcniselves  grown  old  in  that  same  service,  arc  not 
sutistied  that  younger  and  abler  men  ehould  work  whilst 
work  is  in  them  to  do  that  duty  to  the  Kation  which  they 
see  thev  can  accomnlish. 

Wc  tave  watchea  anxiously  and  closely  every  plan,  and 
system,  and  nhaseofa  scheme  introduced  by  the  Directors 
of  Convict  Prisous  in  Ireland ;  from  a  petty  provincial 
Board  we  have  seen  them  rise  into  a  Department  to  which 
America,  and  the  more  advanced  European  States,  have  sent 


Davenport  Hill,  one  of  tlie  oldest,  ablest,  truest  friends  of 
the  Reformatory  system,  for  adults  or  juveniles,  has  written 
a  paper  upon  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons,  road  by  himself  last 
OctODCr  at  Birmingham,  attho  first  meeting  of  the  Natmnal 
Association  for  the  Pixtmotion  of  Social  t;cifuce,  (and  to 
which  Colonel  Jebb  does  not  refer,  although  Mr.  Ilill  states 
that  he  examined  ecrry  phase  of  the  Prisons  and  paid  par- 
ticular jealous  attention  to  Smilhii  -ld,)  and  wo  are  able  to 
state  that  aftera  four  years' kuowlodge  of  this  Hoard,  and  after 
a  perfect  acquaintanceship  with  its  modes  of  visiting,  and 
inspecting,  we  believe  that  moregi>nuine  result.-*,  more  full, 
perfect  and  complete  successes,  were  never  achieved  by  aj»y 
Government  Board  in  so  short  a  period. 

Tlic  sources  of  the  succccs  arc  two-fold.  Every  member 
of.  and  every  body  under,  the  Board  atteiids  to  his  duty  ; 
every  Convict  is,  as  far  as  man  can  do  it.  ivmviduai-IZKD  ; 
Cantain  Croflon  does  his  own  peculiar  business  as  Chairman, 
ana  takes  the  opinion,  second-hand,  of  no  uian's  character, 
and  so  he  and  his  brother  Directors  have  succeeded. 

We  were  their  earliest  friends,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
the  fashion  to  notice  Prisons  ;  now  that  it  is  the  fivshion  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  what  the  Press  generally  savs  about  this 
Battle  of  the  Prisous  ;  so  in  an  Appendix  to  tLis  paper  we 
insert  a  few  lkaukrs  from  the  vast  proportion  of  the 
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Journale,  more  especially  London,  which  have  devoted  Uieir 
columns  to  the  consideration  of  this,  the  Notes  of  Capltia 
Crofton,  addrefl8e<i  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  IreUud. 

APPENDIX. 

From  the  Leader,  September  the  Atk,  18M. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  FEISON  SYSTEM. 
JEDB  versui  cRorToM. 

There  is  a  new  feud  between  England  and  Irelond—a  gr&nJ  pro- 
test a(cnin!it  anything  like  a  union  between  the  two  counlrie*  ;  bnt 
this  time  the  O'Connellite  i*  an  Eoglishman,  a  man  io  ofHce,  «  Cod> 
ncrvative,  a  representative  of  the  itattu  quo  ;  while,  strange  cnoagh. 
the  whole  right  lit-s  with  Ireland,  and  the  leader  who  stands  fortb  as 
the  representative  of  that  country  is  an  English  county  magistrate,  al»o 
holding  office  in  Dublin  Castle.  The  two  combatants  in  this  most 
I'Straordinury  warfare  are  Colonel  Jebh,  who  »tand>  at  the  h^id  of 
the  Commission  as  director  of  the  convict  prisons  in  England,  aad 
Captain  Walter  Crofton,  who  hold*  a  precisely  similar  position  in 
Ireland.  About  a  month  since  Culuncl  Jcbb's  report  on  the  Hcglish 
prisons  was  published,  and  in  this  tolume,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
director  of  the  convict  prisons  to  present  to  the  Home-office,  there 
ore  some  rather  coniprenensive  observations  on  the  Irish  system  of 
prison  discipline,  which  Colonel  Jebb  sets  himself  to  criticise  with  all 
the  freedom,  independence,  and  da&h  of  a  newspaper  editor.  It' the 
.annual  report  on  convict  prisons  )iad  been  the  .Vaming  Post  or  the 
Murning  Hernld.  and  the  Colonel  had  been  writing  a  leadinjf  »rtielf, 
he  could  not  have  discharged  his  duty  in  a  more  appropriate  5t_rlf. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  contider  himself  as  the  editor  of  the  prisons, 
and  in  dashing  at  the  Irish  system  he  is  only  firing  a  broadude  st 
"  our  contemi>orary."  The  conclusions  at  which  bis  somewhat  (la> 
borate  criticism  uttiuiatcly  arrives  are  stated  by  himself  thus  : — 

First.  The  character  of  the  convicts  in  this  country,  and  the  etT' 
cumstances,  differ  to  much  fnjm  those  in  Ireland,  that  any  plan  for 
congregating  them  together  under  le-u  control  than  is  at  pres««i  ei> 
orcised  woiud  not  be  calculated  lu  render  them  more  nt  for  dis- 
charge, or  give  the  officers  to  whose  care  they  might  l>e  consijn''^ 
better,  or  even  the  same  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  character, 
ai  those  «  hieh  exist  at  present. 

Secondly.  That  even  if  such  objects  could  be  promoted  by  r«n>nf- 
ing  selected  convicts  into  sep«rate  small  internieiliate  establish oiems, 
with  diminished  control  and  more  voluntary  action,  the  eahibitioa 
of  convict  dii^cipline  in  such  a  form  would  impair  the  exemplary  rhi- 
racter  and  deterrent  effects  of  a  sentence  to  penal  oervitude,  wbicli, 
on  all  accounts,  it  is  most  essential  to  preserve  aa  thv  most  fraud- 
able of  our  secondary  punishments. 

Thirilly.  That  however  desirable  it  may  be  in  a  p«ttal  colony,  taA 
however  buccessful  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impoMible  in  this  couotry 
to  carry  out  any  general  superintendence  over  discharged  prisonm 
by  the  police  without  interfering  with  the  means  of  their  obtainiM 
employment,  and  thus  a  greater  evil  would  be  created  than  any  geoo 
"hich  could  possibly  follow. 
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Fonrlhly.  That  the  experience  gained  in  Ireland  of  the  advantage* 
of  a»»ijting  prisoners  on  discharge,  fully  con<irni}  the  vii-w»  that  have 
been  frequently  pressed  upon  ibe  attention  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  measure,  in  order  to  secure  the  results  of  a  good  system  of  discii^- 
line. 

FiAhW.  That  if  such  mean*  could  be  systeinaticallj  organised  as 
proposed,  page  l65,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  afforu  convifts 
some  special  inforaiation  or  in»truction  in  connexion  with  their  future 
prospects  during  the  last  ft'w  months  of  thuir  cunfineutent,  not  in  se- 
parate intermediate  estahli.'ihDicnts  disconnected  from  the  priton;, 
but  io  the  stage  of  discipline  which  precedes  discharge. 

Now  it  is  difHcult  to  conceive  any  representation  uf  so  compact  a 
length  which  Could  contain  a  larger  amount  of  misconception,  iiii*- 
statuiuent,  and  suggettio  falti.  No  one  can  tuppoH-  that  Colonel 
Jebb  is  intentionally  misrepresenting,  or  that  he  wishes  to  »tate  what 
is  not  the  fact  in  a  "  safe"  manner,  hut  his  position  on  this  particular 
question  has  been  such  as  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  while  he  has 
the  strongest  moral  interest  in  not  teeing  it.  Since  the  people  of 
this  country,  however,  have  an  interest  in  knowing  the  fact-,  Capt.iin 
Crofton  has  performed  a  public  service  in  publishing  a  reply  to  Col- 
onel Jebb  in  tlie  form  of  Notu  on  CvlontI  Jebb't  Htport  on  Intennt- 
dititt  Pruont,  printed  by  Messrs  Thotu  and  Son,  of  Dublin.  We 
take  Cajitain  Crofton's  Notet  as  a  memorandum,  but  »n  uKiy  remark 
that  having  kept  the  subjeiTt  constantly  in  view  long  before  tlie  pre- 
sent contest  bt'tween  England  and  Ireland  was  created — Utfore,  in- 
deed, the  present  system  of  convict  discipline  was  established — we 
can  confirm  Captain  Crofton's  statements  to  a  grent  extent  from  our 
own  knowledge,  and  can  sustuin  his  opiuiun  with  our  own,  and  with- 
out qualificatloD. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  first  conclusion.  Colonel  Jebb  as- 
saines  that  the  character  of  convicts  diff°ers  from  the  character  of 
tlR-  same  class  in  Ireland  and  that  the  circumstances  dilVer  ;  whi<h 
may  be  true  if  the  Colonel  simply  means  that  one  may  liear  mure  of 
till!  brogue  in  Ireland,  that  the  convicts  may  exhibit  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  violence  and  a  minor  proportion  of  theft,  that  tliey  maybe 
Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Protestant,  and  so  forth.  Uut  e»heiiti- 
ally  the  classes  are  the  same, — ignorant  men,  iil-be»towed  in  life, 
growing  up  with  passions  and  bodily  powers  which  tiiey  know  not 
bow  to  control, — hungry,  lawless,  uncared  fur,  and  fulling  intu  bad 
courses  through  example  and  circumstance.  .  <Jno  of  the  ^^►tincticmn 
which  Colonel  Jebb  pretends  toseu  ii,  that  in  Ireland  the  general  foel- 
ing  i*  more  with  the  convict  than  in  England  ;  a  conjectural  inference 
drawn  from  the  treatment  of  lawless  characters  by  the  peasantry  in 
tbe  sister  island,  while  Colonel  Jebb  applies  it  by  assuming  that  the 
employing  classes  are  more  ready  to  receive  dischai'gtd  convicts  as 
workmen  and  servants.  There  is  nut  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  assumption. 

The  second  of  hii,  conclusions  assumes  that  the  convicts  for  the 
Uiterrocdiato  establishments  must  be  Miiected.  and  that  the  general 
discipline  must  be  modified:  Those,  again,  are  assumptions  the  re- 
viTM  of  tb«  fact,    to  Ireland,  as  Captain  Croftun  shows  us  by  thito 
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Notes,  the  convict  goes  through  the  larger  proportion  of  his  sentence 
in  the  ordinary  pri&on  ;  should  his  conduct  there  be  orderly,  h«  be- 
comes eligible  to  )>e  transferred  to  one  of  the  intermediate  prisons, 
those  in  which  the  convicts  are  emplo^-ed  on  rude  labour,  ur  in  some 
kind  of  artisan  work,  according  to  their  previous  training  and  bodily 
capacity.  But  there  is  no  other  "  selection"  in  this  proceu.  About 
seventy-five  convicts,  or  indeed  a  larger  number,  prove  to  W,  sooner 
or  later,  available  for  this  transfer  ;  the  selection,  if  such  there  i>,  is 
found  in  that  residuum  of  convicts  who  prove  to  be  absolutely  incor- 
rigible, or  who  perpetually  relapse,  and  who  must  go  through  their 
whole  sentence  in  unmitigated  and  unqualified  imprisonment.  Be- 
sides the  intermediate  prisons,  the  prison  directorx  of  Ireland  haT« 
latterly  established  the  use  of  ingeniously  constructed  huts,  each  cap- 
able of  holding  about  one  hundred  men,  and  easily  taken  down  and 
put  up  again  where  out-door  labour  may  render  such  kind  of  shelter 
requisite.  This  enables  no  small  numt^r  of  convicts  to  be  etnployod 
in  out-door  work.  While  they  are  thus  engaged  they  are  still  sub- 
jected to  hard  prison  fare;  and  thu^  have  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming work  harder  than  that  which  is  exacted  from  them  in  tb« 
prison.  Their  privileges  consist  in  the  opportunitv  of  earning  a 
small  gratuity,  which  they  may  lay  out  at  once  or  lay  by,  in  associat- 
ing together,  and  in  enjoying  some  degree  of  freedom — under  the 
strictest  watch  and  guard.  To  a  great  extent  the  labour  thus  em- 
ployed renders  the  prison  self-supporting  ;  but  the  chief  effect  is  that 
the  prisoners  are  gradually  trained  in  sumo  cases  for  a  return  to  a 
life  of  industry  and  freedom  out  of  doors,  in  others  not  for  returning 
to  that  Ufe,  but  for  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  it.  unee 
they  have  never  known  it. 

Colonel  Jebb's  third  conclusion  assumes  that  although  a  plan  of 
police  superintendence  over  discharged  prisoners  may  succeed  in  Ire- 
l<ind  it  is  impracticable  in  F.ngland  ;  but  here  again  tbe  Colooel 
dashes  his  head  against  the  ruck  of  evidence  which  stAnds  to  ooe> 
front  him,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England.  8uch  a  sup«rinlea- 
tif nee  If  maintained  in  this  country,  as  Captain  Crofton  shows  by 
quoting  the  blue-book  of  tbe  >Selcct  Committee  on  Transpurtaiioo 
about  three  sessions  back — that  committee  which  Colonel  Jei>b  tried 
to  convince  that  transportation  must  be  continued  because  it  wooM 
be  impossible  to  control  the  convicts  at  home  or  lo  provide  fur  then 
on  discharge. 

But  in  Ireland  the  prisoners  are  discharged  ;  there  are  at  present 
bctn  ef  n  fifty  and  sixty  convicts  in  the  city  of  Dublin  aJune  to  em- 
plnynienl.  New  as  the  system  is,  some  of  these  men  have  been  in 
regular  daily  employment  for  two  years.  And  how  is  this  managed' 
By  the  unceasing  exertions  of  Captain  Crofton,  of  Mr.  Organ,  the 
Lt'ctiirer,  and  of  their  coadjutors,  to  find  employment,  to  keep  uplk« 
men  at  their  duty,  to  multiply  employers,  to  multiply  tbe  examples  of 
Buci-eiis  in  this  direction,  and  in  short  to  carry  out  lliat  system  whick 
Colonel  Jebb  pronounces  to  be  impossible.  Everything  is  impassi- 
ble to  the  unwilling ;  possibility  sometimes  means  nothing  more  thaa 
the  will  to  do  the  thing.  Colonel  Jebb  assumes  that  pohce  superia- 
tendt-uce  is  impracticable,  because,  he  says,  in  tbe  earlier  fkart  of  bis 
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OiMemtiont,  if  the  police  know  the  convict,  hi*  employer  w  ill  know, 
and  his  fellow-workmen  will  know,  and  he  will  be  driven  awav  from 
bii  engagomfnt.  This  maj  have  been  true  in  some  instances  where, 
u  in  England,  the  police  have  no  distinct  indications  to  guiik-  them, 
but  io  Dublin,  under  the  ceaaeless  superintendence  of  Gaptiiiii  Cruf. 
ton,  the  police  manage  to  maintain  a  watch  over  the  dicchar^red  con- 
rict« :  they  are  the  instruments  to  convey  to  the  head-quarters  n 
itaniiing  report  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  men,  a  report  marked  by 
extraordinarily  few  instances  of  failure  ;  and  as  we  have  seen  already 
the  system  continues  to  expand,  iu<itcad  of  being  prevented  by  the 
impracticability  which  to  alarms  the  imagination  of  Colonel  Jebb. 

In  the  fourth  of  liis  euncluaions,  admitting  the  improssiveness  of 
the  experience  gained  iu  Ireland,  Colonel  Jebb  insinuate*,  as  he  ho* 
done  more  distinctly  in  an  earlier  portion  of  his  Observations,  that 
tiic  intermediate  system  carried  out  in  Irehind  originated  in  Biit;luud, 
aDd  almost  with  hi*  own  department.  He  points  to  the  Kefiige  at 
Palhaoi,  established  on  the  strength  of  an  opinion  by  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  place  womftt  "  in  soniu  inter- 
mediate condition  between  close  imprisonment  and  discharge  on 
licence" — not  a  very  specific  description,  certainly  not  indicating  any- 
thing like  the  syiiteui  we  have  already  described.  But  this  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  women  exclusively ;  Colonel  Jebb  contending  that 
men  should  be  dealt  with  in  masses,  women  alone  individually.  Ho 
shows  no  grounds  for  this  extraordinary  anthropological  dictum. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  mass  treatment  is  very  .simi- 
lar with  rrgard  to  men  and  women  both,  and  that  the  training  of  both 
sexes  miiKt  principnlly  depend  upon  the  close  application  of  a  system 
to  the  individual  character.  In  the  case  of  women,  however,  there 
is  rather  a  considerable  difficulty.  Their  numbers  are  not  so  great 
amongst  the  convicted  classes,  and  it  generally  proves  that  their  cha- 
racter* are  mure  irregular,  while  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in 
restoring  them  to  regular  life,  partly  on  account  of  the  severer  retri- 
bution  which  atteuds  the  fall  ot  woman.  Thus  an  intermetliate  stage 
is  applied  by  any  official  machinery  with  much  great  difRculty,  while 
there  is  not  the  same  large  demand  fur  it.  Uu  the  contrary,  it  ha* 
been  found  in  Ireland  that  a  charitable  apparatus,  the  agency  of  cer- 
tain charitable  a5SOciations,  has  been  suiticient  for  the  purpose  and 
the  most  suitable  ;  and  this  is  very  intcliigiblc  when  we  remember 
kov  ijiuch  women  are  governed  by  feeling,  and  how  good  a  medium 
iocfa  associations  are  for  the  application  of  feeling  to  the  case.  The 
tyttein  employed  in  Ireland,  however,  with  regard  to  men,  whose 
numbers  and  condition  demand  the  whole  strength  that  the  Stat* 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  began  with  Captain  Croflon  and 
lus  associates  in  the  Irish  department,  in  \B55  or  before,  when  they 
radesYoured  to  adopt  the  process  of  individualising  as  the  basis  of 
tbe  reformatory  system.  Colonel  Jebb's  fourth  conclusion  is  evi- 
dsQily  calculated  to  create  the  impression  that  if  he  does  adopt  the 
Irish  example,  it  is  only  because  Ireland  has  adopted  his  example, 
l>ut  he  will  not  be  sutTurcd  to  carry  off  that  impression  long. 

The  fifth  conclusion  as»uines  that  the  best  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
''it'nBediate  training  fur  men  would  be,  not  by  leparato  prison*,  but 
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by  "  tome  special  information  or  iiutructiun,"  Ate. — t«nni  safficienUv 
vague,  lie  aasumes  that  the  Irish  system  would  aot  sacreed  in 
England,  beeau»a  a  gang  of  men  hava  lieen  emplored  at  Vern  Uill 
on  the  fortiflcations,  at  some  distanre  from  Portland  Prison  ;  asd 
he  thinks  that  if  the  Irish  svstem  were  introduced  amongst  thdm,  it 
might  make  them  more  ccalons  at  tbeir  work,  but  might  gire  occaa- 
ion  to  some  disorder.  For  within  the  Portland  Prison  aascxnaied 
roonu  have  been  tried — rooms  in  whieh  the  prisooer;  are  allowrd  to 
meet  for  meals,  for  reading  together,  and  for  canveraation  in  the 
evenings,  with  such  serious  detriment  to  their  moral*,  that  tbe  chap- 
lains have  begged  the  discontinuance  of  the  experiment.  Colonel 
Jrbb  imagines  that  these  cases  amount  to  aomething  like  an  expert* 
roent  of  the  Irish  system  in  England:  we  will  not  insult  tbe  under- 
standing of  the  reader  bj  showing  how  puerile  is  such  a  supposition. 
Evidently  his  idea  of  "some  special  information  or  instmclton,"  coo- 
sisls  of  a  little  schoolmaster  tutoring — a  sort  of  lay  preaching— a 
writing-lcMon  ttvie  uf  treatment  for  the  men  some  months  b«forc 
they  are  Anally  discharged  from  prison  ;  and  again  we  will  not  ianilt 
the  reader  by  exposing  the  puerility  of  thM  notion.  The  Iriab  sya- 
tero  has  been  barely  three  year*  in  operation  ;  since  January,  ltU4. 
1327  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  intermediate  prisons. 
511  unconditionally,  8)6  on  licence.  Of  the  Bit!,  .10  have  beeo  re- 
convicted. Colonel  Jehb  assumes  that  SO  per  cent,  will  rclapae,  but 
in  Ireland  we  find  on  practical  exiierience  that  only  4  per  cent,  do  so. 
Of  the  same  number,  46  have  hod  ineir  licences  revoked — have  been  re- 
called to  prison  for  relapsing  into  bad  courses,  drinking,  keeping 
evil  company,  failing  to  report  thcm-^lves.  &r.  The  information  on 
these  subjects  is  positive  and  specific.  Of  the  511  discharged  from 
thu  intwrinediate  prisons  unconditionally,  5  have  been  re-convicted— 
not  one  par  cent.  It  is  needleas  to  contrast  this  practical  experieacs 
in  Ireland  with  Colonel  Jebb's  unfounded  and  unargutuentatite  as. 
sumptions. 

From  tAe  Spectator,  September  4,  1858. 

ENOLI.SH  AND  IRISH  PRISONS. 

Why  did  Colonel  Jebb  in  his  annual  report  on  the  progress,  rtllk 
and  pr(is]>ect*  of  English  convict  prisons,  include  observations  ii 
the  Irish  convict  prisons  ?  Perlwps  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  tfcis 
question  when  we  have  glanced  at  the  character  of  Colonel  Jebb's 
obiervations,  and  compared  his  vjew  of  Irish  prisons  with  the  facts. 

Colonel  Jebb,  principal  Director  of  Engli'h  Convict  Prisons,  has 
placed  on  record  his  present  ideas  about  the  Irish  prisons.  H<- 
starts  from  the  principle  that  "  male  convicts  mu«t  be  treatt-d  in 
roaases  rather  than  according  to  their  individual  characters,'*  indivi- 
duality must  be  more  regarded  with  female  convicts.  Certain  "as- 
sociated rooms  "  giving  increased  liberty  of  taking  meals  together, 
of  reading,  and  of  conversing  during  evenings,  have  been  tried  at  the 
English  Prison  of  Portland,  taking  men  from  tbe  solitary  cell  of  tbe 
Prison,  and  allowing  some  fifty  of  theni  to  assemble  in  earh  room; 
nut  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  and  his  successors  in  the  oflice  of  chaplain, 
"hare  e.ich  aiid  all  re|>resenled  that  there  is  a  gradual  lo<s  of  the 
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moral  advantages  which  can  be  gained,"  and  have  urged  tbe  discon* 
tinuaoce  of  the  aiisociated  rooms.  If  it  were  proposed  tu  select  some 
of  tbe  best  men  for  associatioD,  there  would  then  be  a  loss  in  with- 
drawing the  exemplary  men  who  are  spread  through  all  the  working 
partiat.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Portland  prison,  200  men 
are  employed  on  tbe  fortifications  of  Vem-Hill,  a  position  which 
Colonel  Jebb  thinks  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  huts ;  and  if  there  were 
some  additional  indulgences  granted  to  these  men,  they  might  per- 
haps use  more  exertion,  and  might  possibly  be  trusted  to  go  a  jour- 
ney with  messages  ;  but  such  tests  of  moral  character  would  be  value- 
less  in  an  English  prison.  Colonel  Jebb  admits  that  assistance  on 
discbarge  is  '*  the  secret  of  hucuess  in  any  system  of  reformatory  dis- 
cipline." but  in  tbe  Irish  case,  he  says,  "  only  76  per  cent  of  the  men 
are  selected  from  the  body  as  anxious  to  enter  ou  an  honest  course  of 
life,"  and  they  are  altogether  different  from  the  cla^ss  of  English  con- 
victs. However,  he  discovers  one  cause  of  the  success  in  Ireland, 
sod  be  even  intimates  some  effort  in  the  same  direction  for  England. 

"The  chief  cause  of  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment  (in  Ireland)  may  with  greater  probability  be  traced 
directly  to  the  amount  of  assistance  aflorded  to  the  men  through  his 
[Mr.  Organ  the  Lecturur'»J  indefatigable  labours  in  providing  places 
or  employment  for  them,  in  visiting  them  after  discharge,  in  encour- 
sging  and  protecting  them  at  tbe  period  of  their  greatest  difficulty, 
the  crisis  of  their  fate.  He  modestly  keeps  it4  importance  out  of 
sight,  but  it  appears  nevertheless.  •  •  •  •  New  hopes,  new 
rMolntions,  and  oetter  feclingi*  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been 
imparted  to  prisoners  ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense  and 
common  juatice  not  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
bring  them  into  play. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  in  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
the  prisons  and  various  benevolent  societies  in  this  country,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  give  more  effect  to  those  efforts." 

The  English  director  assumes  from  the  experience  gained  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years  and  a  half  with  the  release  of 
IfiOO  convicts,  that  "the  prospect  or  continuance  of  employtuent  of 
the  great  majority  only  depends  upon  their  fellow-workmen  and 
ivcij»^ihours  not  knowing  that  they  were  ticket-of-loave  men.*' 

Fiiit  the  circumstances  in  Ireland,  he  maintains,  are  different. 
"The  intermediate  system  there  is  extended  to  males  which  1  have 
shown  would  not  be  expedient  here."  Besides,  later  in  his  lucubra- 
tions he  discovers  that  the  object  of  imprisonment  is  not  the  refer- 
nmtion  of  the  prisoners,  but  the  prevention  of  crime  "  by  deterring 
example;  and^he  thinks  that  tbe  system  has  been  as  much  softened 
in  England  as  it  should  be. 

"It  is  the  clear  and  solemn  dnty  of  a  Oovernment  to  take  mea- 
stires  fur  reforming  a  criminal  whom  the  sentence  of  tlie  law  haa 
placed  mnder  their  control,  and  fitting  him  to  become  a  better 
membtr  of  society.  Much  has  been  done,  and  much  success  has 
sttended  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  no  plan  has  been 
thought  of  in  which  the  punishment  due  to  crime  naa  been  lost 
sight  of. 
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'<  It  is  mj  firm  conTiction  that  the  Gor«;rnra«nt,  ingiring  t»ae- 
tion  from  time  to  time  to  the  preufnt  careftillj  dcTiied  system, 
have  B;one  quite  as  far  in  the  wajr  of  encouragoment — relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  care  for  the  prisoner'*  hest  interest*  daring  confin*. 
ment — as  is  either  expedient  or  necessary.  Convict  discipline,  as  it 
now  stands,  plainly  exnibits  these  features  ;  whilst  those  of  the  penal 
sentence  which  has  been  passed  by  the  judge  hare  not  been  obliter- 
ated. " 

On  all  these  considerations,  he  deprecates  the  risk  of  tach  an  ex- 
periment in  Eii^lund  as  that  tried  in  Ireland.  Most  particularly  he 
thinks,  "  that  however  desirahle  it  may  be  in  a  penal  colwiy,  and 
however  successful  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  imp<^issible  in  this  country 
to  carry  out  any  fzeneral  superintendence  over  discharged  prisoners 
hy  the  police  without  interfering  with  the  means  of  their  obtaininv 
employment,  and  thus  a  greater  evil  would  be  created  than  any  guod 
wliich  conid  possibly  follow."  For  throughout  his  remarks  Colonel 
JeUh  avumes  the  total  difference  between  England  and  Ireland. 

We  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  English  Director  labours  under  a 
total  misconception  of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  elicited  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Irish  system,  and  we  shall  understand  why  he  ¥> 
mi.sconceivcs  the  facts  at  well  as  so  misapplies  them.    In  Irelasd. 
Colonel  Jebb's  starting  principle  has  been  absolutely  reversed  by  ex- 
perience.   It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  effect  of  any  system  of 
di.<tcipline,  castigation,  moral  restraint,  or  reformation,  is  more  ef- 
fectual in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  out  individually,  and  this  is 
principally  the  case  with  re^rard  to  men.    With  regard  to  women, 
experience  again  has  reversed  the  converse  of  thin  rule,  for  its  oper- 
ation is  not  so  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  female  sex.      It  mar 
generally  be  counted  that  any  influence  on  women  i*  less  positive  and 
certain  in  its  effects,  from  a  les.«  fixity  of  character,  a  great«>r  softness, 
an<l  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  present. 
Moreover,  the  whole  sex  being  in  a  less  responsible  position,  more  gr>T. 
ernnd  by  the  men  of  the  grade  or  circle  to  which  the  individual  be- 
longs, it  necessarily  follows  that  women  are  less  often  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  criminal  law.    Perhaps,  also,  something  lies  in  the  fact 
that  women  are  on  the  whole  more  conscientious  than  men,  and  lesa 
addicted  to  evil  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  bo.  the  women 
convicts  are  much  fewer,  but  being  fewer,  that  very  fact  points  oal 
those  who  are  convicted  as  being  more  reckless  in  proportiou  to  ttie 
average  of  their  sex  than  the  convicted  men  are,  less  easy  to  be  reined, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  infinitely  more  difficult  to  be  disposed  of  on  dis- 
charge.   Who  will  take  a  woman  from  prison  ?    The  verv  propose 
tion  wears  the  aspect  of  an  imposibility  staled  in  terms.    Hence  tk» 
direi^'tors  of  Irish  prisons  have  justly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  wo- 
men are  not  so  readily  to  he  treated  bv  the  method  of  intemcdiot* 
prisons,  but  hy  the  intermediation  of  cliaritable  institutions,  socfa  m 
the  QoMen  Bridge  and  other  admirable  associaiions  to  wbicb  we 
have  referred  in  former  papers.     But  imagine  setting  tbe  gentic 
hand  of  charity  in  this  way  to  perform  the  great  public  duty  with 
reference  to  those  masses  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  thooe  U- 
gif.nji  of  whose  reformation  Oolouel  J«fbb  will  give  no  certifi.-ate 

The  English  Director  thinks  that  intermediate  treatment  will  not 
succeed  because  a  gang  of  men  employed  at  Vern-IIilI,  without  miidt 
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captrioteodence,  are  not  in  a  highly  refurined  Atat«,  and  the  aaaoci- 
ated  rooms  at  Portland  have  not  succeeded.  Ho  might  as  well  have 
dram  his  conclusions  from  any  chain-gang  in  Australia  employed  in 
the  back  settlements,  or  from  any  number  of  convicts  that  he 
pleased  to  turn  expcrimentallv  into  a  bar-parlour.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  Captain  Crofton  allows,  that  great  advantages  are  attained  by 
ieaSag  vith  men  in  masset,  according  to  general  rules  which  pro- 
mote order  and  discipline  ;  but  such  rules  are  not  ail  sufficient.  The 
convict  suddenly  thru&t  out  of  that  semi-military  organization  into 
society  is  transferred  from  a  highly  artificial  state  to  the  chaos  and 
teapiations  which  are  the  ordinary  condition  of  "  the  dangerous 
classes."  The  object  of  the  intermediate  pri.son  is  not  to  hold  out 
luxury  and  better  living  as  a  "  reward  "  fur  the  good  conduct  of  the 
prisoDers, — not  to  offer  such  a  dietary  as  that  used  at  the  Fulham 
priMn  for  females,  with  its  meat  pies,  puddings,  baked  meat,  soup, 
vegetables,  and  general  variety  of  "  carte  ", — not  to  promise  tho 
prixe  of  high  earnings — in  England  the  gratuity  of  a  discharged  con- 
lict  ma^  b«  £14,  in  Ireland  it  is  £7.  The  object  of  the  intermediate 
sjitem  IS  to  B«cure  a  gra<luation  of  the  prisoner's  change.  In  that 
itage  be  is  allowed  some  degree  of  association, — under  supervision  ; 
some  degree  of  freedom, — wnile  he  continues  to  employ  it  properly ; 
iume  opportunity  for  earning  money.  To  a  very  modest  extent,  he 
receives  a  certain  degree  of  instruction,  particularly  calculated  to 
open  bis  mind,  and  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  future  responsibility 
in  the  world.  He  is  under  a  treatment  which  does  not  allow  hope 
iUelf  to  iurpritc  him,  but  which  makes  it  dawn  gradually  in  his  mind, 
while  be  is  still  under  the  chastening  influence  uf  hard  fare  and  hard 
work.  He  is  not  coaxed  and  pampered  into  better  behaviour,  but 
trained  into  better  habits.  Hence  the  hundred  men  who  ore  associ. 
ated  in  one  of  the  working  huts  of  the  Irish  system  continue  to  ob- 
terve  discipline  and  to  fulfil  their  duties  without  any  demoralizing 
effect  from  the  association ;  but  such  treatment  bears  no  rcsem- 
bUace  to  the  labour  gang  at  Vern-Ilill,  or  to  tho  a&sociated  rooms 
for  eating,  reading,  and  conversing  of  evenings  at  Portland.  And  of 
o^orM  what  Colonel  Jcbb  infers  as  probable  if  tho  Vcrn^Hill  and 
Portland  experiments  were  carried  out  further,  has  no  force  what- 
crer  against  the  actual  experience  of  tho  but  system  or  of  the  inter- 
Qedlitu  prisons  in  Ireland. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  assumptions  of  Colonel  Jebb  ia  tho  one 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  maintain  a  police  supervision  without  such  an 
latoference  as  would  deprive  discharged  convicts  of  their  employ'- 
ment.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  there  hat  been  a  certain  observa- 
tion over  discharged  convicts,  kept  up  without  interference  except 
ia  the  cases  of  those  individuals  who  have  gone  back  to  bad  courses. 
^  ho  is  it  that  tells  ns  this  fact  ?  Sergeant  Loome  as  a  witness  be- 
f-^  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Commons.  And  of 
■hat  place  does  he  speak  ?  Of  London.  Undoubtedly  there  are  in- 
•^nnvenicDcics  attending  the  observation  of  the  police,  who,  when  a 
loan  of  previously  bad  character  enters  a  neighbourhood,  become 
•oipieiotu  of  his  movements,  and  for  want  of  any  definite  plan  resort 
to  a  tpeciea  of  watching  which  amounts  to  espionage,  with  much  ir- 
'^■tatioo  to  the  individual  and  perhaps  some  danger  to  his  employ. 
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inent ;  but  this  objection  ee»se»  when  the  police  have  definite  iMtrac^ 
tions,  and  what  i»  more  when  the  police  tneraielTM  are  nnder  super. 
viiion  of  higher  officer*  anxioui  to  tecnro  the  nuccess  of  the  proceM. 
ThiK  hi«  been  found  in  r>nkltn. 

The  anccesii  of  the  Iri»h  prisons  we  have  alread;  stated.  Of  1377 
prisoners  diachaiyed  from  the  intermediate  prisons  since  All 
were  discharged  unconditional!  v,  810  on  licence.  Of  the  S)  I  uncen* 
ditionnlU  diichar^fed,  Ats  have  been  recofisigned  to  comict  pritonf. 
Colonel  Jebb  raibtT  boasts  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirtv  fall 
back  in  England — bat  of  the  remnining  seventy  per  cent  we  hare 
only  negatire  information.  Of  810  discharged  on  licence  in  Ireland 
we  learn  that  467  have  been  reported  on— many  having  come  to  Enf>> 
l.nnd  or  Scotland,  where  there  it  no  such  supervision.  Only  30  [4 
per  cent]  having  been  reconvicted ;  while  45  have  had  their  licences 
revoked,  li  of  the  number  for  keeping  bad  company,  drunkenness,  or 
neglect  to  report  themselves.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  discharged  cod* 
victa  are  under  eonstant  notice  in  Dublin  city ;  amongst  them  are 
men  once  notorious  for  evil  and  daring  deeds,  vet  many  of  these  have 
been  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  regular  daily  work. 

This  laat  paragraph  seems  to  tettlp  Colonel  Jebb's  melftncboly  fear 
that  work  would  not  be  found  for  discharged  convicts  ;  but  in  Cap* 
tain  Crofton't  Notes  we  have  the  reMon  at  once. 

"  The  good  conduct  of  the  men  for  whom  I  have  be«n  fortuDate 
enough  to  procure  employment,  through  the  right  feelings  of  worthy 
croplnvers,  emboldens  mc  to  make  repeated  applications  to  the  same 
employers  for  others  of  our  men.  To  find  continuous  eiuploymrot 
for  the  men  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  it 
inferred  that  even  to  find  employment  at  all  for  them  at  all  periods 
of  the  year,  is  easy.  Much  cxertjon  is  required,  and  a  wide  circle  of 
fHonds  necessary  ;  but  all  these,  without  the  good  conduct  of  the 
men  themselves,  would  soon  prove  valueless.  This  I  impress  upo* 
them  inside  and  outside  the  Institution,  that  all  depends  upon  their 
own  conduct ;  and  I  always  keep  before  them  how  much  harm  even 
one  man  can  do,  and  how  for  easier  it  is  to  make  enemies  for 
thcmsclTOS  and  the  system  by  the  slightest  act  of  misconduct, 
than  to  make  friends  by  a  long  series  of  good,  honest,  and  unex- 
ccptionable  conduct." 

Yes,  this  is  the  reason  for  the  success  in  Ireland, — the  eameW 
personal  activity  of  the  superiors.  One  reason  why  Celonel  J«^i> 
has  conceived  so  imperfect  an  ide^  of  the  fact;*  in  Ireland  n, 
that  be  has  looked  to  the  reports  of  Captain  Crofton  and  Mr. 
Organ  eighteen  months  hack,  not  to  the  annual  report  published 
four  months  since,  with  a  year's  additional  experience.  Anoifaer 
reason  is,  that  some  time  since.  Colonel  Jebb  committed  himself  to 
a  positive  opinion  that  no  intermediate  system  could  be  eflectuanr 
carried  out,  and  that  therefore  transportation  mnst  be  contrnued- 
And  the  reason  why,  in  reporting  on  the  English  system.  Colonel 
Jebb  has  gone  aside  to  notice  the  Irish  syftem  is,  that  the  great  suc- 
cess across  St.  George's  Channel  stands  as  a  shining  rebnke  of  tho« 
officials  who  still  neglect  its  practical  example,  and  are  trying  to 
coapranuM  between  the  truth  which  it  has  established  and  the  ss- 
suanptiiaM  which  it  has  refuted. 
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To  the  Editor  oj  the  Irish  Quarterly/  licciew. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  believe  the  simple  history  of  my  experience 
will  best  effect  the  object  I  have  iu  view  in  ^^Titing  you  this 
letter. 

I  gave  you  in  my  former  letters  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  having  some  certain  employment  secured  for  the  girls  who 
eliould  be  ready  to  leave  reformatories.  I  cannot  cease  to 
impress  this  all-important  point,  aa  otherwise  the  hope  of 
perseverance  must  be  faint  indeed. 

It  is  true  all  agree  aa  to  this  being  essential ;  but  yet  it 
is  discouraging  to  find  that  many  seem  to  think  the  indus- 
trial part  an  aller  thought  that  can  wait  its  time  :  this  I 
beheve  a  fatal  error,  as  it  will  be  no  longer  time  to  begin 
to  establish  what  can  only  succeed  alter  a  long  trial  and 
unwearied  labour.  Above  all,  the  secret  of  the  refonned 
girl  must  be  kept,  and  yet  how  do  so,  if  the  period  of 
commencing  Industrial  Establishments  be  deferred  until  the 
children  now  about  to  be  adopted  for  reform  be  ready  to 
leave  their  blessed  homes  of  shelter. 

We  have  been  so  long  aware  of  this  want,  and  so  sure 
that  it  would  be  recognised,  that  in  spite  of  diflficulty  and 
debt,  we  have  kept  on  our  industrial  school  ;].aud  now  it 
has  taken  a  new  phase. 

While  our  laundry  was  in  operation  I  had  occasion  to  ask  a 
benevolent  Guardian  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Matron  in  order  to  take  out  some  girls  to 
work.  His  answer  is  still  ringing  in  my  ear :  "  I  will  give 
you  one  certainly,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  any 
of  the  inmates,  as  they  are  all  dad.''  lie  did  not  say  it 
unkindly — but  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  warn  mc.  as  he 
knew  I  had  innocent  ffirls  at  work  in  St.  Joseph's,  and 
feared  to  spoil  them,  and  expose  me  to  lose  property  which 
should  be  confided  to  their  charge,  if  I  received  them  into  the 
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Institution.  1  accepted  \m  letter,  but  instead  of  going  to 
the  t^ontli  Dublin  Union,  I  drove  to  the  North,  as  I  waa 
acquainti-d  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliaphiin,  and  thought 
he  would  only  be  too  plad  to  gelect  some  g<:)od  girls  for  me. 
On  niy  arrival,  I  told  liiin  why  I  came  to  him,  at  ihesarae 
time  expressed  my  horror  at  what  I  had  then  learne<l,  for 
(he  first  timo,  that  all  poor  girls  entering  the  Union  might 
give  up  the  hope  of  bearing  a  respectable  character  after- 
wards, lie  Mid,  "  I  am  not  surjirised  at  what  ha*  been 
Bftid  to  you,  although  I  think  it  a  harsh judgmcui  to  gprf>«d 
abroad ;  but  when  you  remember  that  these  girls  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  most  depraved,  can  you  be  surprised 
that  suspicion  and  distrust  will  attach  itself  to  their  own 
chnracters  ;  however,  come  with  mc  and  I  will  shew  you  a 
number  of  children  whose  innocence  I  can  voucb  for.  As 
children,  they  are  ns  yet  safe  from  the  contamination  that 
awaits  them  in  the  women's  ward."  I  accompanied  him: 
Keveral  prirls  fi-om  11  to  I'J  years  of  age  wire  at  once  called 
out  :  all  looked  eager  and  anxious  when  told  I  had  come  to 
pfkct  a  few  workers  ;  but  how  sad  it  was  to  \>e  obliged  to 
refuse  all,  as  none  were  strong  enough  for  Uie  wt»rk  then  to 
be  done.  I  went  to  the  women's  wani,  and  there  got  one 
girl  whom  he  said  he  could  recommend.  1  was  afraid  to 
take  more  froui  that  unclassified  division. 

liaving  given  up  the  laundry  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a 
former  letter,  ajid  provided  places  for  our  reformatory  girls 
and  other  interns,  we  removed  our  extern  industrial  chil- 
dren to  a  house  convenient  to  the  principal  patrones«?s.  and 
could  not  resist  making  an  effort  to  save  some  of  these  poor 
children  of  the  Union.  We  have  brought  out  seven  of  them, 
and  have  engaged  a  matron  ;  they  are  now  ten  weoks  with 
us,  and  are  beginning  to  earn  something  towards  their  sup- 
port by  making  shirts  for  a  house  of  btisiness.  They  are,  ai 
you  W'!l  perceive  by  our  report  in  your  udverti.->ing columns, 
taught  household  work,  and  trained  to  earn  their  bread. 

Kor  the  means  of  carrying  on  this  work,  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  ajjd  as  the  iustita- 
tion  is  not  sufficiently  known,  we  are  now  in  debt  nt«arly 
sixty  pounds  to  the  treasurer.  Surely  some  benefactor* 
will  come  to  our  aid. 

Now  T  believe  that  we  belong  to  the  Reformatory  associate*, 
and  to  claim  partnership  with  them,  is  to  declare  a  right  to 
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companionsbip  n  itli  all  that  ia  aood  and  noble.    It  behoves 

us  therefore  to  niuko  our  title  clear,  for  vre  deeply  value  the 
glorious  connection.  There  are  no  drones  in  Itcformatory 
Societies :  all  are  helpers ;  no  mere  good  wishes  and  good 
will  is  accepted  ;  acts  are  the  only  title  deeds  recognised  ; 
no  honorary  sleeping  partners  are  admitted ;  the  spirit  of 
derotedness  in  which  the  work  waa  founded  haa  stamped 
itself  on  all  wlio  cooperate,  and  each  in  his  own  measure  haa 
given  thought  or  pen  or  act  to  the  work,  and  this  is  why  it 
DM  suddenly  startled  the  world  by  the  catholicity  of  the 
sympathy  it  has  called  forth. 

And  yet  there  are  a  few  amongst  the  "  csprits  forts"  who 
ridicule  the  work  and  its  missionaries :  flat  jokes,  and  sallies 
of  attempted  wit,  are  said  to  have  been  repeated  n.s  coming 
from  those  whose  heartd  are  kind  and  whose  talents  are 
acknowledged.  How  can  retlecting  and  enlightened  gentle- 
men forget  the  weight  attached  to  their  opinion.  Nay,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  really  good  and  kind  have  so 
far  forgotten  their  nature  as  to  sneer  at  those  who  have 
reached  n  hand  to  the  penitent !  How  unaccountable  is  the 
world  in  its  inconsistency  ! 

Let  OB  make  one  bargain  with  those  who  are  ao  ready  to 
condemn  and  sneer  at  the  efforts  to  reclaim  the  criminals  ; 
let  no  one  dissent,  unless  he  or  she  haa  given  proof  of  being 
engaged  in  helping  and  saving  the  innocent.  It  will  be 
generally  founa  that  those  who  thus  find  fault,  arc  not  fore- 
most in  any  choritable  undertaking  ;  for  how  could  charity 
Kt  in  contradiction  to  iL^elf  by  speaking  so  directly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the  Author  of  all  charity. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  object,  which  is  to  show 
how  essential  it  is  to  support  the  Industrial  schools.  Some 
time  since,  we  got  a  largo  order  for  work,  too  lai^e  for  our 
own  institution,  as  want  of  means  haa  forced  us  to  part  with 
a  number  of  our  good  workers.  Refuse  the  order,  I  could 
not,  as  1  well  knew  how  many  would  be  served  by  it.  So 
I  fiot  help  iti  various  quarters,  and  cng>iged  many  other 
Industrial  Eftiiblishments  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  take 
lart  of  my  order ;  holding  myself  responsible  for  the  whole. 

did  not  wish  to  leave  (he  prisoners  out  in  the  good  work, 
)nt  wont  to  ^>  owgate,  and  engnaed  Honie  very  good  workers. 
The  matron  very  kindly  did  all  she  could  to  prmnote  my 
wishes.    She  had  but  live  inmates  who  were  capable,  as  it 


wiia  very  nice  plain  work  that  I  nranted  to  get  done.  The 
lime  ajiproacht*!  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  order,  and 
wlicn  1  went  to  hasten  the  >iewgate  branch,  the  matron  said 
all  wonld  have  bt*en  ready  sooner,  had  not  the  best  worker 
sulked,  and  consequently  caused  a  delay,  but  she  eveutaally 
finished  hor  (aik.  After  having  paid  for  the  work,  1  found 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  get  any  remuneration  ;  1  then 
afke'i  lu  be  permitted  to  »ec  the  girl  who  had  finished  my 
work  so  nicely,  and  perceiving  she  had  little  pictures  in  her 
cell,  I  a?ked  and  obtained  penniu.^ion  to  present  her  with  a 
fow,  and  a^-^o  with  a  jirayer  book.  Soon  after,  1  gave  a 
second  more  hurried  order,  and  to  mv  agreeable  aurpri*;,  it 
was  at  ouce  finished  by  the  girl,  who  is  most  difficult  to 
manage,  she  having  been  several  times  condemned  to  the 
worst  punishment,  viz.,  solitary  confinement. 

I  a.skod  to  see  her  a^in  to  thank  her,  and  when  I  ex- 
pret«sed  Bur])ri5e  at  her  finishing  her  work  so  quickly,  she 
said  e>he  wi.'ihcd  to  please  me  in  doing  so,  and  had  worked 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  have  it  done  sooner. 
It  was  tfome  very  fine  knitting,  and  when  1  asked  her  how 
.she  hud  light,  she  shewed  me  that  a  gas  lamp  was  near  h«r 
barred  door,  and  that  by  thrusting  her  arms  through  tlte 
bars  she  was  able  to  have  light  on  the  knitting,  aiid  so 
worked  awaj*  !  This  poor  girl  was  one  of  the  very  worst 
tempers  in  Newgate ;  a  few  weeks  afler  when  I  enquired 
for  her,  I  was  told  she  bad  become  utterly  unmanageable, 
and  was  several  times  since  in  the  dark  cell.  Surely  had 
reformatories  been  in  her  day  she  would  never  have  con- 
tinued so  lon^  vmrcclaimed ! 

I  also  visited  two  others  who  had  worked  for  me,  and 
whom  I  had  rewarded  in  like  manner.  They  told  me  their 
history.  They  had  come  from  the  South  Union,  and  were 
confined  for  attempting  to  burn  it.  Une  said  she  had  been 
years  in  the  Union,  and  had  first  been  confined  to  pri^im 
for  a  month  for  having  cut  down  u  line  in  the  union  to  make 
a  tikippini^  rope !  Tiie  other  was  idso  sent  to  prison  for  a  like 
period,  bhe  mul broken  thelcgof  astool,andsaidthat  she wai 
with  others  for  insubordination.and  since  then  had  gradually 
horome  hardened.  Were  not  these  two  cases  for  Heforma- 
lories,  had  they  been  in  operation  ? 

Thank  God,  though  many  have  been  lost,  no  time  will 
now  be  permitted  to  elapse  Lefore  the  saving  nmedy  is  ap- 
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jJied  to  our  poor  young  defaulters.  I  visited  some  others 
in  the  prison  the  eame  day,  and  promised  them  if  they  be- 
came really  good  and  penitent,  I  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  work  when  the  time  came  for  their  leaving  tlic  prison. 

Now  then,  I  do  ask  all  and  each  of  the  I'utrons  and 
Benefactresses  of  Refomiatoriefl  to  help  St.  Joseph's  In- 
dustrial Institute.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  orphan.  Those  wo  now  have  were 
nearly  all  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  in  the  Union.  There 
they  should  have  died  or  come  out  to  cause  death  or  infamy 
to  many  perhaps  ;  for  we  know  that  the  sad  fate  offered 
them  cannot  be  confined  to  themselves  : — they  are  sent  out 
to  Mour}^  those  that  will  not  help.  Surely  I  have  mode 
my  case  clear  ? 

I  will  not  distrust  your  kiTjdness  by  apologizing  for  the 
length  of  this  letter.  It  was  impossible  to  abridge  the 
fscis.  The  fate  of  Industrial  training  in  Dublin  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  your  readers,  who  will,  I  hope,  help  us.  A 
few  years  of  support  will  enable  such  establishments  to 
become  valuable  even  in  the  eyes  of  traders,  and  keep  us 
at  least  in  existence  until  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
are  aided  by  government  grants  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be  here.  You  will 
then  bear  no  more  from  E.  W. 
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A«v.  I.— EATING  AND  FEEDING-LIN  I XU  AND 

EXISTING. 

1.  Conmeitfa  on  Corpnhney,  Lineamenlt  of  L'annfis,  Memi 
on  Dietetics.  By  William  Wndil,  Esq  ,  F.L.S.,  Sur^wii 
Extraordiiiarj?  to  llie  King.  London  :  Ebcrs  and  Ca.,  1>29. 

2.  The  OriginaL  B>  Tliomas  Walker,  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Barriyter  nt  l^aw;  and  one  of  the  Police 
Magistrates  of  the  Metropolis.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
Ronsli.iw,  1880. 

3.  Th«  Cook's  Oracle,  Containing  Receipts  /or  Plain  Cookery, 
on  Ike  Most  Kconomical  Plan,  for  Private  Ennilies  :  Con- 
taining also  a  Complete  System  of  Cookery  fur  Calholie 
Families.  Being  tie  Rfunlt  o/  Jcttial  Experiments  Insti- 
tuted in  (ke  Kitchen  of  irUluim  KUchiner,  M.i).  A  New 
Ediliou.    Ediiiburgli:  Caddl,  IS13. 

Manj  years  ago)  years  when  sliort-waistrd  coats,  and  flower- 
pot bats  were  in  vogue,  we  re.-id  a  book,  then  popular,  upon 
the  good  things  and  the  bad  things  of  the  table.  Wc  bought 
tlie  book,  and  it  lies  before  us  now,  willi  many  a  mark  of 
hurried  thumbing,  and  of  rougii  and  ready  reference,  about 
its  old  familiar  covers  and  pages. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  short  Latin  poem,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  very  elegant  versiGuatiun  of  n  common  French 
bill  of  fare,  and  a  copious  body  of  notes,  in  which  the  anti- 
quities of  most  of  the  dishes  commended  in  the  text  sro  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  (pianlity  of  information  con- 
veyed in  this  last  part  of  the  work  is  really  quite  astonishing; 
and  wc  are  sure  Gourmand,  Gonrmet,  and  Glutton,  must  be 
equally  grateful  to  the  author.  The  first  note,  or  rather  dis- 
sertation, is  occupied  with  some  sketches  uf  the  Kouian  luxury 
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of  t\ie  Vitchen  ;  afier  vhich  the  irnter  ptstes  into  the  follotr. 
ing  judicious  remarks  : — •  ..  • 

"  Howctcr  exirftvagant  and  foolUli  the  «h!ms  of  fho**  rich  per- 
sona^rvs  of  ancirnt  Ttome  mav  apf>ear  to  a  »ob«r  and  tratihle  tn  n^, 
tre  inu»t,  in  ju<<tie«-  to  th«ir  la«l«,  cartortif  obscrre,  that  their  ciiiti 
a  material  diffrrtnre  between  a  gprmand  ao4  a  glm/loa.  Tt»e  Dr»t 
seeks  for  pecvliar  delicacy  and  t^jstiivct  fUf  ooc  in  the  Tarioiu  duhe* 
prcseuti'd  l'>  tbt- jud^tnerit  ard  enjo}went  of  hi»  disrtru'ng  palit*  ; 
while  the  other  lavs  asiile  m  arlv  all  that  rp?a(e<  to  the  ratiucal  p'.ea- 
nurc  of  creating^  or  stimulating  an  appetite  hr  the  escelleni  4]«a)ilf 
of  the  cate»,  and  looks  merely  tD  qcaadtT.  tbm  has  bis  stofBikeh  iit 
view,  and  tricJi  hov  heavil^r  it  omv  b«  laden  vith^ut  «D<iaO{^ing  Lu 
health.  Ti\t  gvmand  Mvrr  lofes  .«iKbt  uf  the  esl)ui^ite  organs  of 
taste  so  admirahl*  di*p<i-c<l  l>v  l'ro\idi'nce  in  the  crimson  chamber 
where  liits  the  discrimitiattDp  judge,  the  human  toRfpie.  The  ghMom 
is  anathaiiiatized  in  the  scripture  with  tliose  brutes  favnuM  drmittmtir 
ett.  Tlii>  otbvr  appears  gwlt}  of  no  other  sin  than  of  too  |rre«l  and 
too  niiDAtean  alt«atiuu  to  rtAueoivnt  in  connucnsal  sensuality. 

"  We  find  besides  a  curious  fhade  bittreen  the  French  appol'atioas 
^ovnnanil  snd  govrm^t.  Is  the  idiom  of  that  nation,  »o  raznoos  foe 
itiJul^'ing  in  the  tiorihip  of  Pomt*",  <h«' w«rd  gtrmcnd  tutABt,  as  we 
statpil  aboTc,  a  man  who,  b?  hariiig  aceideatallv  been  able  to  sud; 
the  difTorent  taates  of  establps.does  accordioglr  select  the  beat  food^and 
tlie  muct  pleaaing  to  his  palate,  ll'n  character  is  that  of  a  pntctitiaotT, 
and  answers  to  Uu-  apptlLwion  of  an  c/.imre  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
Word,  as  we  u''-  it  in  Eni^Ksh.  The  gcmrmtl  on  tlie  othwr  bMtd  CMw 
»id('r<«  the  theoretical  part  of  Gastronomy  ;  be  SMcnlates  laore  thma 
he  pr.\ctiees  ;  «l>d  eminently  prides  hiiae^lf  is  qiscernia^  tbe  oioeit 
■icertcs  and  must  evauesceot  i>had«s  oi  soodoeM  and  pvrfectioa  tu 
thr  diff«r«at  subjects  proposed  to  bim.  in  fact,  the  word  go^mtt 
lias  I'-ng  hpffl  i»-«-d  to  (]•  iijfnatc  a  man  who,  by  sippfng-  a  few 
drops  nut  of  the  filter  cnp  of  the  vvitaor,  can'  inaCaoti^  bolt  frm 
wh.tt  country  the  wine  oomosi,  and  its  a^.  This  deMtnioatiwci  Km 
latc-ij  acquind  a  great<-r  latitude  uf  »i|p]iric«tiou,  and  not.  impro^ierlj, 
liuce  it  cspi'eMe*  what  the  two  other  words  cuuld  not  mean. 

"  Krnai  the  foregoing  obserrations  we  must  conclude  that  tbe 
glutton  practice.*'  without  anr  regard  to  theory  ;  and  we  call  bias 
Gasfropfiile.  The  gov mmi  unite*  tbeorj  with  practice,  and  nuv  b« 
denoUiWuled  GtUtrMuaur.  The  gourmet  ia  tntirvljr  tbeorelii.«],cares 
little  about  proetisiog,  and  dtserre^  the  hij^er  appellation  of  Go*. 
troLger." 

He  llien  deweiid*  to  the  cook,  whoK  bi»(orj  through  E^pt, 
G'rt^^  a!;d  Home,  down  to  the  I'A&ii  iLojal,  ami  oihtr 
celfbrnted  ralitig  placea  of  modt^cn  d»y,  is  rer)'  accuntHj 
d«>.>cribed.  After  listcnini;  to  the  LtgL  aud  judicious  pTijuct 
i  <*  bestows  on  ihu  ctpert  pnctiiiuner  uf  the  coukiug  art,  ii  is 
n)i  Innclioljr  to  find,  that  nccordiug  to  the  authority  of  a  certain 
French  buthor,  "  Cowks  half-tU-ved,  aud  lialf-roasted 
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vhett  □  liable  to  work  any  longer,  generally  retire  to  some  un- 
knowrn  corner  and  die  in  forlornness  and  want.''  But  it  is 
added  most  empliatically,  that  *'  Corneiile,  le  grand  CorneiUCf 
had  no  better  fate,  since  be  also  died  in  obscurity  and  distress, 
a  similarity  which  ought  to  contribute  to  their  consolation/' 
Among  other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  history  of  tiie 
rook|  we  find,  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors, 
his  yalary  was  very  commonly  about  £1,000  per  annum — that 
Mark  Antho7iy  once  presented  a  cook  witli  the  unexpected 
gift  of  a  whole  corporate  town,  or  municipium,  solely  because 
lie  had  dressed  a  pudding  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cleopatra — 
and  lastly,  that  the  French,  in  all  things  ungrateful,  have 
derived  from  this  profession  their  names  for  a  ra?callion, 
Coqnin. 

Ai  for  the  dishes  themselvc*,  the  soups  are  of  course  first  of 
the  first.  Sorbitta,  the  Latin  name,  means  nothing  more  than 
that  which  maif  he  swallowed  ;  but  that  which  may  be  most 
etuil^  swallowed,  came  not  unnaturally  to  be  always  under- 
stood by  it.  The  author's  definition  is  complete  secundum 
regulas.  **  A  secretion  or  dissolution  of  the  various  juices 
contained  in  the  muscles  and  fat  of  animals,  as  bullocks,  calves, 
sheep,  chickens,  &c.  in  a  menstruum  of  boiling  water."  "The 
scop,"  says  a  gastronomic  author,  "  may  bo  called  the  portal 
of  the  edifice  of  a  French  dinner,  whether  plain  or  sumptuous." 
It  is  indeed  the  t^incqua  nan  with  that  ingenious  people.  Upon 
it  the  whole  fabric  of  the  repast  reposes,  as  earth  does  on  the 
bosom  of  oceaii.  It  is  the  great  substratum  destined  to  sup- 
poK,  with  the  association  of  the  natural  gastric  acids,  the 
whole  mysterious  work  of  digestion.  *•  Cest  la  soupe,"  says 
one  of  the  best  of  proverbs,  "  qui  fail  le  soldat.  It  is  the 
soup  that  uiakes  tiic  soldier.*'  Excellent  as  our  troops  arc  in 
the  field,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unquestionable  fact,  than 
their  immeii5e  inferiority  to  the  French  in  the  business  of 
cooking.  The  English  soldier  lays  his  piece  of  ration  beef  at 
once  on  the  coals,  by  which  means  the  one  and  the  better  half 
IS  luit,  and  the  other  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Whereas  six  French 
troopers  fling  their  messes  into  the  same  pot,  and  extract  a 
delicious  soup  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  the  simple  roti 
could  ever  be.  It  would  seem,  by  the  way,  as  if  anciently 
leeks  bad  been  the  principal  ingredient  in  soups,  for  porridge 
is  evidently  derived  from  porrum.  The  love  of  the  Romans 
for  that  vegetable  is  well  known — hence  Nero's  nickname  of 
the  leek-eater,  or  Porrophagus. 


HOG  TU  UISP  QQAEIIUiT  BIVIBV. 

L'liiiler  this  band  of  kak  taoft,  oar  MiUMr  091^ 

"  Itahelaii,  tht  hmaorom  rinr  of  Mmdon,  dlHiogokhM.  in  l>i« 
iucosti  najTt  two  aorto  «f  aoopt.  Sna*  it*  iViiu,  Priae-toup  ;  tod 
xtfiryir  de  toriiri^  wnp  sood  rar  bomdt,  tbe  nwMiiiig  of  which  itandi 
J1.S  I'ullows :  Th«  first  acsignate*  tbat  prenutnre  dMibotion  of  broih. 
wliLch  the  joung  monks  in  the  convent  used  to  eteal  wbeii  the;  could 
from  tlio  hour  of  "  Prime,"  a  «enrice  performed  »t  abont  tt%n  or 
i  :  the  morning,  when  the  porridge-pot,  with  all  its  injrrt'iiwti 
li  i.i  l>  I  11  boilincc  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  hour*,  (the  dinner  »u 
•■iT\i  il  ut  t'loven)  and  when  the  br^jth,  fi;ll  of  c'_\C3  swiintuing  geatly 
1  :i       ^,'olden  surface,  had  alro.iJv  oK'.aiiiijtl  an  iiitertiliiii,'  ajp^if- 
iiiR'v  ;iii<l  taste.    It  was  a  sort  of  beef  tea,  the  lusciou'ncjs  of  which 
WHS  ciilianccd  hy  the  pleading  idea  of  it";  being  stolen — nitimvr  n 
vilitufi  sirmper.    On  the  contrary,   Soupe  tie  Urrieri,  ffrcybcnnii'i 
-oiiji,  iiii-.ins  that  portion  of  the  imrridgo  which  wa«  served  to  the 
'1  \i'   -  .ifter  an  ampli'  prcr^wnjitiun  in  favour  of  the  ^fr.^natei  of  the 
iiinii.i-turv.    This  wa^  priuii  for  nfstliinp,  and  monks  of  inferior  rir,l(» 
n-  1  •  .Illy  to  throw  it  t.,  tl  e  dop*.    The  French  call  rain  •'soot* 
I.  ■  iiit  n."    The  egg-broili  of  tlie  tiiisi-r,  w  ho  fed  fats  valet  with  tb* 
\\;iti  r  in  vrhich  eggs  had  hvfu  boiled,  comes  uodor  Ibt  dOMBilitilM 
I'f  til!-  said  "  soupe  de  chien,"  harrier's  broth." 

From  leeks  be  proceeds  to  mbbagos — of  which  be  Hf*— 

"  CabtMMi  «f  all  species,  plajriog  a  ^neipal  part  in  tbo  porrid^ 
and  other  oabek  and  aokSiif  amiaaiit  otuamM  mmm  Um  Dnma&i 
iVr*c^,froaitMirat«eCtfttl»mtMtraBh0,  is  thalalaee^ia- 
tcrtamiMaiaf  «flood  dtaaw*  dwnrrn  to  h»  parHanlsrU  amitioeei 
Tha  BooMM  M  eidd  to  km  Woof^t  iato  QaObk  Hw  iiaa  of  (ha 

{;reen  and  hA  mm  vUoh  ihavhad  receired  flrom  Egypt.  Bn^  apaa 
ooking  mora  intiiMtdy  Into  ua  «aie,  it  appaira  that  Iha  vliiteiMf* 
uea  migrated  from  the  nortbern  region  to  Italy.  Indeed  the  hefti> 
cular  art  of  obtaining  thatronodaad  olosa  fonn*  whiob  distingnkisi 
some  speeiea  of  tUa  iisafal  Pjaat,  doas  not  scon  to  dato  farther  thn 
the  age  of  Oharleaiagno.  The  bigness  and  rottinditjr  of  that  bead 
save  oi  irin  to  the  name.  Cabv*  from  Caput  and  Cabbage  evidently 
from  Cabut,  witli  the  Italian  augmentative,  acdo  or  aggio — eMogfic. 

"  Chrytippus,  a  foinoua  physician  of  Cnidos,  wrote  upon  the  aal* 
tifnrious  qualities  of  tliis  O/as,  not  a  single  chapter,  but  a  large  vo- 
lume. Galenus  .■vnd  MattJiiolus  have  been  very  loud  in  it*  prtii*. 
I'Jiny,  in  reckoning  the  various  kinds  of  cabbage,  gives  a  long 
I  •'•lii!  if  its  virlU'-  ',  but  says  little  upon  its  use  in  cookorv,  a*  a  n^  ti:  1 
!>l.ii:i  anon^  ttie  esculent  ones.  Oato  is  verj  lavish  in  his  eucomiamt 
r     cruciferous  vc^'ctnbie  ;  andk  «Mi  ^rtbagonsb  hnUsitasa 

L'  ;  i  ;  (I  remedy  for  all  diseases. 

"  I'hc  red  cabbage  stewed  in  veal  broth  is  accounted,  upon  th« 
conliiiv lit,  a  specific  cure  against  pulmunary  couiplainti,  and  whit  i« 
enllcd  licro  consumption,  ristachios  and  ca!t"'s  bjriits  arc  aJ  t-^ 
if.  Fi.r  this  j>urpo«i'  red  cabbage  is  pspfcially  rn!fivat,Mj  in  Fren^-ji 
kit>  lo  u-i.'.xrdeni.  This  reminds  us  of  an  anet  dote  u  Inch  pa»*ed  cur- 
r»nt  at  the  time  we  heard  it    -A  young  clergy  man,  rector  of  a 
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country  parith,  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  a  grand 
tolrmDitrtat  Mhicb  thu  bui>hou  of  the  dioci  i^e,  who  was  a  curdiual, 
appeared  in  the  Koiiian  purple,  surrounded  by  his  clergy  in  their 
white  surplices.  The  preacner  performed  his  task  to  the  approbation 
of  ererj  one.  After  the  ceremony,  his  eminence,  meeting  him« 
teemed  to  wonder  at  his  not  having  been  abashed  when  in  tho  pre. 
ttficc  of  a  cardinal  iu  the  full  blaze  of  his  red  paraphcrnclia.  Fha 
simple  and  honest  clergyman  replied  :  "  Yoar  eminence  will  cease  to 
wonder,  when  you  know  that  I  Icamt  my  discourse  by  hejirt  in  my 
garden,  and  used  to  practice  declamation  before  a  plot  of  wAtfe.cab. 
bages,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  red  one." — A  preferment  «u 
the  reward  of  this  answer. 

"  Were  we  to  attend  scrupulously  to  the  Greek  adage  often  <]uoted 
and  never  rightly  understood,  AV;  x«ii,u.C>;  tfa>;arc;  "  Twice  cabbag* 
brings  death,"  we  might  beafraitfof  using  it  freely  in  soups  and 
other  dishes  •  but  after  bunting  most  strenuously  the  sense  of  this 
saying  through  the  intricate  meanders  of  thu  Delphini  and  variorum 
notes,  and  other  commentators,  concerning  the  following  line  of 
Juvenal,  Sat.    vii.  iSi. 

"  Occidit  miseros  ernmhe  repetifa  magistros," 
ve  must  confess  that  we  see  no  harm  in  it,  and  would  boldly  adriw 
the  whole  fraternity  of  snip^  to  go  on,  undauntedly  as  they  do  in 
their  daily  and  furious  onset  upon  this,  their  roost  larouritef  mess. 

"  The  signification  of  the  udogo  remains  still  unenucleated.  Our 
opinion  in  that,  in  the  numerous  Greek  schools  erected  at  Rome 
fhe  first  declension  of  substantives  was  r.^ct/xSr,,  tii,  ri ;  cramhe.crambti 
rambr,  as  we  have  here  muM,  tnuut,  mxttee,  a  song,  of  a  song,  to  a 
ong,  as  a  specimeti.  The  daily  repetition  of  this  noun  by  the  besi* 
tatirig,  stammering,  simpering  schoolboys,  must  have  been  oiceed- 
inglv  tiresome,  and  enough  to  kill  tho  disgusted  masters — experto 
ercao  Roberto.  OifTurd,  in  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  eludes,  or 
rather  misunderstands  the  sense  ;  for  he  says  : 

'  Like  hashed  cabbage  served  for  each  repast, 

The  repetition  kills  the  wretch  at  last  ;* 
however,  Juvenal,  who  points  at  the  Greek  proverb,  does  not  ei* 
plain  it." 

Intiutnerable  varieties  of  the  soup  species  are  sabsrquentlj 
introduced,  amougst  which  the  turtle  is  uot  forgottcu. 

Callipash  hinc  gustum  langueutem  provocat ;  inde 
Novum  ministrat  appetitam  Catitpe*. 

Potagts  i  la  Rcinc,  d  TEcossaisc,  i  la  Xavier,  A  I'tcil  de 
perdrix,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  follow  in  due  order,  but  on  these  we 
must  not  enter.  Of  all  these,  beef  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
ground-work — and  so  no  wonder  that  our  author  should  favour 
us  with  a  dozcu  pages  all  about  beep.  lie  hints  that  the  ox  was 
worshipped  in  the  proud  temples  of  MciDphis,under  the  name  of 
Api«,  solely  or  chiefly  oa  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
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dislies  irlnelt  ate  fonned  at     eipetMe— eriiBnts  a  gmt 

tj  '1  iimro  1e:Lri.':i:T  iif  the  snme^ort.    He  also  appears  to  'l:.v.e 
some  («eiings  of  r^greti  in  ob^ving  lio^  mnnr  .iuimai»,  not 
anwfxtlqr  dT- ahuiiV  in  tlmse  bovine  honours,  arc  altogfilier 
excluded,  in  Pon!»rqnen«!  of  t'ric  foolish  prcjud'.iTs  i  f  Juhii  Bull. 
Youijg  ASSES,*  he  mforuis  us,  wtre  served  upuii  the  table  of 
Mscenaa  himself,  vhen  he  «nt«rtftined  Axifustus  and  Horace. 
The  Eoaun  «pw,  hoverer,  certainlj  delighted,  lOoordiDg 
to  the  tntimoiiT  «f  V\\nj.  (book  29,  chap.  84.)  in  the  flaraar 
of  young  and  well-fittciK-d  puppies — which  dainty,  bj  the 
waj,  stiil  continual  to  be  iti  vugue  among  the  Chinese  and  tbe 
EtqUMOMis.   Plump  and  well  roasted  bats  are,  at  this  d^v* 
bid  on  a  bed  of  olives,  aii<l  serveil  up,  to  the  joy  of  the  Gocif- 
tuands  uf  this  Levant ;  and  Scaliger  rciiiarks,  that  their  fla. 
Tour  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  finest  chickens.   FrcncIiLi  i, 
we  all  know,  mj  tbe  aaae  thing  of  fr^s.    Hedcehogs  xere 
fricMiwi aiGmwe.  Haoilertaitoarfffticaaaeed'inDranaeQbuTg; 
andLaplaadcr?  fr<  d  '.ni  frird  sqairrel?.  We  ourselves  cn«' belied 
fire  shillings,  tbat  a  certain  dear  friend  of  onrst  would  noi  eat  a 
moose-pie — and  lost.    In  short,  ekacun  d  Km  gout. 

It  is  a  sad  mistalte  in  the  n^ran«meDt  of  British  dinttOib 
tliat  certain  of  the  most  preciona  aisbeaare  invariablT  intro- 
duced at  a  period  when  iio  gastrologer,  who  does  uot  unite 
•oin«tluag«l  tlH  ^MMtkal  ptticn  <at  the  Ooarmaud  with  bis 
own  theoratial  gliD,  cm  du  them  anjthiog  like  yaAiix, 
Among  these,  game  of  all  sorts  nuj  meotioaed— and  vilb 
reverence  be  it  ^ipoken — a  roasted  geoae*  allbouurh  bis  ciaim 
niaj  be  dubious  to  be  dasaed  among  fftme.  Thej  uftnoge 
these  thinga  better  in  Fratioo.  Therfi  the  goose  afte^  hiskiod, 
and  the  partridge  after  his  kind,  are  sure  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  a  more  carlv  stage  of  the  proeesiiiou — but  ttieit 
the  roasted  gtHW,  atai4*t  Itia  flood  of  apple  saocc,  nerer  ap- 
pean.  Tlw  tbtlgha.  ami  Uvar  H  the  gooae,  however,  are 
leanB%  ttado  into  pltat-and  praptrtjr 'tnokd,  **  |iftt4i  a  fbiai 


•  Qaerfr~Wbether.  hail  th^y  li»«J  in  these  dAy»,  tbey  vouiil  not 
bare  b«en  tatUfied  with  cutttng  up  joung  Waiut  or  Tura-«  - 

t  He  got  through  thij  tlir  la«k  »  ith  grtfal  ras<?,  wiJ  offered,  ■ben 
tht  pie  was  done,  tu  t.it  a  ti^mic  rua.»ttd  in  ibe  fur  with  l>utt«r,  m4 
oat  cikc-cruaili>,  for  the  kame  sum — but  wv  deciiaed  udaljii^  >» 
aaj  Mare  inch  cxpsrinienta.    ^     x,  . 
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gras,"  are  repkoiiPi)  a  n\oit  (lelicaio  article,  well  worthy  of 
entering  almost  ul  the  ihresiiuld  of  the  feast.  IShouking  sto- 
ries  arc  told  ot  the  mi-ans  rc«ortcJ  to  by  the  French  gourractf, 
for  the  production  of  that  enormous  size  of  Uver  in  which  the 
chief  charm  of  this  dish  is  supposed  to  consist.  But  indeed, 
we  need  not  go  so  far  from  Ijome — for  we  were  very  well  ac- 
qaainted,  uotTong  ago,  with  a  humane  gentleman  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  whose  kitchen  oonstantly  exiiibited  a  shelf  of 
geese,  nailed  to  the  wood  by  the  webs  of  their  feet — quite 
close  to  the  Gre.  lu  that  ctilualioUj  thejre  is  uo  doubt  they  had 
aluiost  as  fair  a  chance  for  the  liver  complaint  as  the  master  of 
the  house  himself.  Spallanzani,  as  we  all  know,  made  a  series 
of  experiments  to  discover  how  many  pins  aiKi  bullets,  &c.,  a 
Acn  could  swallow.  We  think  he  and  our  wppt-counlrv  friend 
ought  to  have  been  both  of  them  subjected  to  some  little 
touches  of  the  l».x  talioms,  Uad  Duiite  known  of  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  lodged  tliem  togetiier  by 
the  side  of  the  maiu  oven  of  the  inferoals — the  one  nailed  to 
a  shelf,  that  his  livTr  might  swell — the  other  devouring  cork- 
screws and  metul  tooth-picks,  ad  injini/um. 

We  have  uu  iulei^tion  of  going  rcgulaxly  through  the  long 
string  of  topics  (  uibrj^ccdbj  ibe  annotatory  plan  of  our  author. 
Let  our  readers  be  satisSed  witlva  f^w  of  .  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  his  table,  such  as  the  fullowiog.    Talking  of  pheaaantB, 

he  says,  ,        ,  .    . ; 

•  •    •  ,  .  •  ' 

«•  The  b«anty  of  fh«  Wrd  when  alive,  the  flavour  and  quality  of  his 
flexh  when  properly  dressed,  are  too  well  known  to  claim  a  long  de-' 
»cription  in  this  note.  Qastronomers,  who  have  any  sort  of  aversion 
to  a  peculiar  taste  in  game  properly  kept,,  had  better  abstain  from 
this  bir«l — since  it  is  worse  than  a  common  fowl,  if  not  waited  for  till 
it  acouires  the  *  ftimet  *  it  ought  to  have.  Whole  republics  of  mag- 
gots nave  often  been  found  rioting  under  the  wings  of  pheasants  ; 
but  being  radically  dispersed,  and  the  birds  properly  washed  with 
vinegar,  every  tiling  went  right,  and  every  guest,  unconscious  of  the 
culinary  ablutions,  enjoyed  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  Phaxian 
birds." 

Of  the  Teirax,  Ttlras,  or  Cocq  de  Sruyere. 

**  lleath-cock,  is  the  real  name  of  the  moor-cock,  and  the  rest  of 
the  black  game  so  wl-11  known  in  the  hvperborean  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Several  naturalists  of  easy  credulity  have  believed  and 
propagated  aa  probable,  if  not  indisputable,  that  the  g^eat  Tetrao, 
or  Tetras,  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  calls  to  him  his  wandering  hens  ;  and  that,  after  having  dropped 
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•nme  niTtteriou*  liquid  front  hi*  ix^ak.  br  t«a<b  tbctn  ftva;  prop«rlT 
fit  to  {>roi>»nte  hi*  rnTsl  breed.  Tbi*  bird  r*  tlto  called  Oar-«ock, 
red  or  bUck  game,    "tha  foUowiag  liar*  allude  to  the  fable  batid 

in  the  poem  : 

Where  smooth,  unruffled  bj  the  northero  blut. 
The  crT«tal  l.ikrs,  in  Alpine  rocks  enihrin'd. 
Reflect  the  verdant  scene,  and  geotlj  bathe 
With  silver  ware*  around  the  gra**- grown  feet 
Of  wood/  bills  :  tbt-re  to  his  cackling  dame*. 
On  blooming  heath*  and  secret  lawn*  di»pers'd, 
The  Cor.foc*  calls,  the  ml  tan  of  the  grore — 
On  casvr  winsrs  ther  flj— — 

Of  berriiigs  he  rrmarki,  that  whtn  f're$A.  the  Frencb  »1- 
Tavs  senc  tbcni  up  «ith  melted  butler  and  pleutj  of  mu^trd 
in  it — a  hint  worth  atteoding  to. 

lie  then  goes  on  thu<  about  inn<tard. 

"  The  etjmolotrr  of  mustard  ou^bt  to  be  recorded  berc  I* 
13S2,  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Durgundj.  going  to  march  agHMt 
tils  revolte<f  neighbour*,  and  Dijon  having  fumishril  f>ir  thai  expe- 
dition its  quamtum  i>f  1000  armed  men.  tKe  dale,  in  kind  t^ksu*- 
ledgnMot,  granted  to  the  town,  among  other  pritilrges,  the  pero* 
lion  of  bearing  bis  armorial  eutijpu  with  this  motto,  mamH  awterrfd 
'  1  long,  1  wiUi  ardentlj.'    In  con*<-aueoce  of  this  mark  of  pHac*)? 
condex'ension,  tLe  Pijoncte  municipalitT  ordered  the  arm*  andnono 
to  be  beautifullv  Kul^jtured  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  ril,'. 
which  was  done  accorrlinglv.  But  time,  tempmt  edar,  and  that  ieco* 
sant  drop  of  water  which  caiUM  tbe  destruction  of  tha  bar<ktt  itan«« 
aoa  rt  f<ti  sape  cud^udu,  or  *ome  particular  accident,  having  oUMf> 
atcd  the  middle  word  mt.  tbe  remaining  ones,  wumll,  tmrdt,  n** 
casion  to  tbe  namv  in  tbe  following  manner.    For  a  long  laps*  cf 
time,  tbe  aerihajiu  of  Dijon  bate   been,  and  *till  are,  fTot 
dealer*   in    s^aerr,    or,  tummi,    (mustard   seed  )  ;  and  have  * 
method  of  grinding  it  with  calt,  vinegar,  and  other  ingredient*,  • 
order  to  prcacrte  it,  and  send  it  to  all  part*  of  the  wori«L    On  ite 
arafrr  pot*  the;  nsed  to  paste  a  label,  etuigned  with  the  Doke  tt9m- 
gundj'*  arm*  and  tbe  motto  as  it  nccidentallv  remained  tlsm  ovtr  ite 
gate  of  the  citv,  mtmlt-tmrde  ;  hence  the  name  which  the  aioap*  MHf»- 
aition  ha*  preserved  to  this  dav  It  migbl  be  observrd.tbM  tkeaian 
pvncMiov  of  ikis  liuW  teed,  expr«*aca  in  Latin  b;  muUtwm  idtt,mi 
in  old  I-  rrach  bv  McW/e  ardf,  *  it  bums  much.'  mi^t  be  taken  m 
the  real  tktma  uf  the  word.    Bat  it  doe*  not  appear  that  tbe  D9M- 
ese  were  eier  *ch<>Iar*  enoogh  as  to  borrow  from  tlie  Utagmtl 
Cicero  a  denotninatioo  fur  the  objt-*t  of  their  tra>le.    However,  in 
latter  timef,  an  eminent  mustard- cnanwfactnrer  of  titat  place  prvved 
himself  somrwhat  *c<)iiaintcd  with  Latin.  *inc«  he  wrotr  jocotelv 
over  his  shop  ooor.  Mmitiam  lardat,  IMrio  riram   that  t*.  Jtfavltoteidr. 
Piftmmtim' s  '  Dijoo>mi»tard.'    Plinv  pretends  that  nrtistard  is  sa 
antidote  a^ictt  ve^ionrou*  muihrccnii.    B.  xiz.  ch.  6.  A  S9l' 

Of  ovsters  he  sajs— 
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"The  AtlimiwiH  held  oysters  in  (rrcat  etteem.  They  were  not 
cooimoQ  at  Uoiiif,  unij  conieqiivntly  letched  there  a  rery  hi|;L  price  ; 
y*t  Macrobiu-s  assures  us,  that  the  Roman  Puniifb  nevur  missed  to 
l»»c  them  crorj  day  on  their  tables.  From  the  fourth  century  to  the 
rei^  of  Louta  XlV.  they  were  nearly  forgotten;  but  they  suoti 
came  again  into  vogue,  and  from  thnt  time  have  kept  up  their  repu- 
tation, (ia^tronomers,  we  kuow,  con  iwalluw  three  or  four  dozen 
before  diuner,  and  then  ait  down  to  eat  heartily  and  perhaps  better 
tluui  if  they  had  abstained  from  them.  They  clear  the  stomach  of 
iccidental  phlegm,  increase  the  gastric  juices,  and,  by  their  natural 
coolccsa,  coodenie  the  air  which  may  l)0  fixed  in  the  organs  of 
digestion.  When  good,  they  are  wholesome,  but  poisonous  when 
bad." 

Of  lobsters. — 

"  This  cruktaceous  fi«h,  which,  when  in  season,  Is  delightful  for 
the  taj.tt-,  purity,  and  firmness  of  its  tl»  sh,  grows  to  a  large  size,  if 
concealed  In  the  rocky  o.Tverns  of  the  deep,  it  can  avoid  (he  nipacity 
of  its  enemies,  among  vrhoin  the  fi«hcrman  is  not  the  least  dangerous. 
Lohsters  sometimes  measure  two  feet  and  upwards  ;  but  Olaus  Mag- 
nus, Hist.  L.  21,  c.  .14,  and  Oesner  de  fHicibus,  L.  4,  pretend,  that 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  lobsters  have  been 
found  twelve  feet  long,  anci  six  broad,  seizing  mariners  with  their 
rigantic  claws,  and  dragging:  them  along  into  the  deep  to  devour 
thrro  :  1  The  French  proverb  savs,  •  a  beau  mentir  qui  vient  de 
loin.*  - 

The  pike  he  styles  *'  the  tyrant,  the  terror,  the  destroyer  of 
the  fish-pond,"  and  then  procteds  : 

"  The  poet  representa  him  dressed,  as  the  French  style  it,  'au  bleu.' 
Boiled  in  nine,  with  onions,  carrots,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  he  is 
allowed  to  get  cold  ;  and  then,  laid  on  a  napkin  in  stateliness,  sup- 
ported by  a  tray,  he  takes  his  situation  on  the  table.  It  is  deserv. 
edit  reckoned  by  all  Gastronomers  very  excellent  eating.  The  flesh 
is  white,  firm,  nnd  tasteful,  and  the  twnes  (which  the  French,  in  all 
fialies,  properly  vaW  arrite,  (Vom  '  arreter,'  to  Mop,  because  they 
stop  the  voracity  of  the  eater)  are,  iu  a  large  subject,  ko  slender,  so 
pluot,  tbat  they  can  easily  be  put  aside,  or  if  accidentally  swallowed 
do  no  barm.  Fikes  grow  to  an  astonishing  size.  The  skeleton  of 
one,  which  weighed  350  pounds,  has  long  been  preserved  at  Man- 
bein.  Thrown  in  a  pond  by  the  Emperor  DarUarossa,  with  a  brasA 
elastic  collar,  he  wa.s  taken  up  in  1497,  at  tiie  surprising  age  of  267 
yrsrs.  Oo  the  collar  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  in 
Greek : 

'  I  am  the  first  fish  which  was  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of 
tbe  governor  of  the  universe,  Frederic  1 1,  the  5tb  of  October,  1230.' 

Lacepede  (Hist  des  Pois!>on>)  pretends  that  the  existence  and  bulk 
'if  (ishps  and  ainphibiuus  animals  may  increase  to  an  incalculable 
extent." 

Next  comes  a»paragus,0T  nparrotc-gr'ist, or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  for  brevity's  sake,  grata. 
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Tliij  rpgrtabic  p<M»«»ii»M  great  rolatilitv  of  part*,  and  prmluir 
diuretic  powers.  The  iiaroe  is  of  Oreek  ori(;iti,  and  alludes  to  its 
sprouting  entirely  naked  from  the  ground;  that  is  without  cot«l«doi» 
or  leaves. 

"  It  reminds  lu  of  a  cariotu  trick  which  a  wag  plaved  ooc«  opeo  t 
countryman,  who  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  existence  o( 
such  a  production  as  asparagna.  They  were  travelling  together,  and 
arrived,  on  a  Friday,  at  an  inn  in  a  small  town  near  Arras,  in  France, 
intending  to  sup  and  sleep  there.  The  wag  a»kfd  the  landlord  what 
he  liad  to  give  them  7  There  was  nothing  in  the  house  bnt  plenty  of 
asparagus  and  epgs.  '  Well,  then,  let  us  have  first  an  omelet,  sod 
whilst  wo  are  eating  it,  boil  us  some  of  your  best  asparagus.'  It  mu 
done  accordingly:  the  omelet  was  served  up  in  a  few  minutes — ^^If 
I  cut  it  in  two,'  said  the  knowing  one,  '  you  will  draw  your  share  to 
your  plate,  and  I  the  other  halt  to  mine.'  The  countryman  bowed 
assent,  the  omelet  was  divided,  and  declared  exceedingly  good. 
Then  comes  the  asparagus.  '  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  »*«• 
these  sorts  of  things  betore,'  said  the  countryman,  'how  curious  tfarf 
look — are  they  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world?" — Without  an»weriny 
this  preliminary  ijuestiun,  '  We  will  do,'  said  the  wag,  'as  we  di-l 
before  ;'  and  he  severed  the  whole  bunch  in  two.  By  an  unperceittd 
whirling  of  the  dish,  the  white  part  became  the  lot  of  the  peasant, 
who,  beginning  to  tear  and  chew  and  masticate  to  no  purpose, 
declared,  with  a  solemn  oath,  that  as  this  was  the  fir^t,  it  shouKl  tw 
also  the  la.<it  time  he  would  attempt  to  make  a  meal  of  asparagus. 
The  was-,  of  course,  ciijuyed  the  whole  of  the  verdant  and  teodrr 
beads  of  the  vegetable." 

From  a  whole  treatise  about  eggs,  we  extract  a  few  hioli 
which,  we  think,  maj  be  useful. 

"  Sometimes  eggs  are  positively  roasted.  In  cotintries  where  wood> 
fire  is  con»t.Mitly  u-eil,  tUe  cottager  half  buries  his  eggs  in  an  upright 
position  iu  hut  aslits  upon  the  hearth  ;  and  when  a  clear  dew-drop 
oozes  un  the  top  of  the  shell,  the  eggs  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  Ovid  vss 
not  ignorant  of  this  practice,  for  ho  says.  Met.  viii.  667. 
Ova4]ue,  non  acri  leviter  versata  favilla. 

—New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis*  busy  car«, 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fire  and  roasted  rare. 

DlTDKII. 

Oastrologers  are  of  opinion,  that,  done  in  this  way,  eggs  hare  a 
much  belter  flavour  th&u  when  boiled.  Fancv  goes  far  iu  matt«rsof 
Uste. 

"  After  all,  the  most  extraordinary  manner  of  cooking  eggs  is,  as 
it  stands  recorded,  to  turn  them  round  in  a  sling  till  they  appiar 
slightiv  boiled.  This  w.v>,  we  are  told,  an  Egyptian  custom.  A  more 
credible  assertion  is,  that  lung  eggs  contain  a  male  sperm,  but  this 
we  also  dnubt;  although  Horace  declares  that  the  same  opinion  was 
indisputably  held  by  the  epicurean  '  bon-vivaots'  in  his  time.  How> 
ever,  the  ScAoia  SaUrnitivu  gives  a  good  pr«c«pt  as  to  the  cfaoic*  of 
eggs:— 
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Si  snm&s  ovam  molle  sh  atque  novum. 
If  thou  tftkMt  an  egg,  let  it  be  soft  and  Mvr, 
"  The  surest  mode  of  trying  an  egg  is  to  apply  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  bluot  end  ;  if  it  feel«  warm,  and  the  acute  end  cold,  itisaproof 
that  no  fermentation  has  yet  taken  place." 

There  is  a  very  entertaining  little  Appendix  on  the  siibjoct  of 
*iiie,  which  sets  ont  with  observing,  tliat  tlie  words,  wine, 
English,  vein,  German,  vin,  French,  tiiiviu,  Latin,  and  o'm;, 
Greek,  are  all  sprung  from  the  Hebrew  ]]].    IIo  says — 

"  Before,  and  cv<^  wnee  the  introduction  of'  Gascoygne"  wino  into 
thl»  wlanJ,  vineyards  were  well  cultivated  and  thrivinir  in  veviiral 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  we  find,  that  a  cerCaio  quajitiiy  of  wino  is 
oritercd  to  be  paid  instead  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  a  vino^.iril— 
Vinagaium,  i.  c.  Trihutnm  a  ci«o.  Mon.  Angl.  2  Tom.  U8l).  But, 
hi  coorje  of  time,  Bacchus  courteously  gave  room  for  the  pursuits  of 
Ceres,  and  the  gulden  harrest  of  corn  superseded  the  purple  produce 
of  the  vintage. 

•  ••••• 

"It  h  an  erroneous  idea  to  sunposo  that  white  wine  is  exclusively 
tii«  produce  of  white  grapes.  1'  ormentation  alnno  determines  tbo 
colour.  The  juice  contained  in  both  the  whit«  and  red  gra^  is  uenrly 
M  colourless  as  water  ;  except  in  one  peculiar  species,  which  is  called 
th»  dyer,  '  raisin  teinturier,'  the  Honor  of  which  is  of  a  purple  hue,  as 
il«p  as  th.it  of  tlie  mulberry.  It  ts  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  deepen 
the  tint  of  red  wine.  If  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  whieb  haio  bc>e& 
gently  pressed  by  the  feet  of  men  in  the  tub  at  the  vineyard,  is  drawn 
(iffin  ca«ks,  and  allowed  to  ferment  without  the  skin,  tli«  seed',  and 
the  staliut,  which  contain  the  colouring  elements,  tho  wino  will  cer- 
Uiolj  be  white.  On  the  coptrary,  if  the  li<iuor  is  left  to  ferment  with 
Uieui,  the  wiue  iuu>t  be  red.  If  the  fenneiitation  of  the  white  liquid 
ii  stopt  in  proper  time,  the  wino  becomes  brisk  and  .••parklinT,  on 
•ecottnt  of  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  is  coniiued  within  it :  if  this 
^r,  a  sort  of  gas,  is  permitted  to  evaporate,  the  wino  becomes  still 
u)J  quiet ;  in  tliis  with  a  few  practical  exceptions,  consists  the  whole 
Dystery.  Wines  require  more  or  less  time  to  ripen  in  the  ca->k.s,  in 
order  to  let  the  lees  settle  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  art  princtjia!ly  lif s 
IB  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  to  bottle  the  wine.  A  thick 
<^t  does  not  always  show  that  the  wine  is  good,  hut  often  that  it 
has  been  buttled  too  soon.  White  wiacs  ^>roduce  no  crust ;  a  proof 
that  the  gro»»£st  ports  are  lodged  iu  the  tUin,  seeds,  and  »tjlk.-i  of  the 
grapes. 

"  The  practice  of  clarifying  wine  before  it  is  bottled  off  by  means 
of  whites  of  eggs,  wait  known  to  the  ancients.  But  Uoraee,  though 
*  practical  guurmel,  was  Dot  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 
art,  for  he  utiiiakes.  Sat.  2.  4.  the  yolk  for  the  white  as  u.ied'  tor  tliis 
purpose. 

•  ••••• 

"Several  authors  of  tried  knowledge  have,  in  other  countries  as 
w«U  as  in  this,  written  scientific  and  interesting  di<sertatioas  u|ion 
7t» 
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the  wines  of  tbe  anciMU,  to  which  w«  r«f«r  th«  QMtroooouc  reader, 
confining  oui  selves  to  tbe  names  of  Some  of  tho««  which  are  par> 

ticularl}'  esteemed  in  our  dajt. 
<•  As  to  the  product  of  the  (rrapes,  itcan  not  b«  denied,  that  7rucc 
has  long  borne  the  palm  in  tne  contest;  and  the  wines  of  that  fruitful 
kingdom  maj  be  classed  under  three  priijcipal  heads,  Bnrgundj, 
Champagne,  and  Languedoc,  or  Meridional  wine«,  which  mat  M  alio 
subdiv  ided  into  three  species,  moiuuv.r,  trmquUlt,  and  tacri  ;*  brisk, 
still,  and  swret. 

cRAMrAonK.  Butraoooiis.  oAacooMB,  &c. 

Ai  Avalons  Bergerae 

Arbois  *         Buauno  Boardeaox 

Kptmay  Cbablis  Cateao-Margot 

Haut.villi«r«  Chambertin  Claret  § 

Langres  Clos  de  Vougeot  Coodrien 

Montagne  do  llheims  f  Coutanges  Graro  | 

Rice;  La  Bomanee  Hertnitage 

Sitlery  llama  Lafitte 

Tunnerre  Migrenne  I'ontac 

Versenay        '       "  Nuits  I  St  Peray 

Pomard  Bautern 

"  So  great  was  the  repute  of  some  of  these  wines,  that  in  1653  a 
public  Tftesu  was  held  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  dcoda  tlM 
mighty  question,  which  of  tlie  two  was  best,  '  Bourgone»  or  Chaa- 
pagne.'  As  for  the  '  Vins  de  Oasoogne,  Bourdeaux,  Provence,*  &c., 
the  quantity  which  is  exported  has  uways  been  so  considerable,  that 
according  to  Froiuart,  as  early  1372,  upwards  of 200  ships  were  an- 
nuallv  and  exclusively  freighted  with  this  commodity. 

"  Besides  these,  S4>veral  '  vins  de  liqaeurs'  are  imported  from 
France  ;  as  Ciutat,  St.  Latircnt,  Lunel,  hrontignae,  he.  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  island  of  Madeira,  offer  us  a  considerable  supply  ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ilhine  and  the  Motelle  enliven,  with  their  produce, 
thu  tables  of  the  Gastronomers  of  all  polita  nations." 

So  much  for  this  very  clever  little  work,  which  the  extracts 
wc  have  made  cannot  fail  to  rccotiimenJ  in  particular  to  oar 
classical  and  travelled  readers.  We  liavo  seldom  met  a  greater 
displuv  of  elegance  and  ingenuity  than  the  veraiiication  of  the 
pociD  itself  exhibits,  nor  with  a  more  easj  vein  of  amusemeiit 

•  "  Lmgaidinra  cina  Hon. 

t  "  Part  of  the  produce  of  this  famous  bill  was  eicluaivcljr  luptfor 
tbe  table  of  (he  king  of  France. 

X  "  The  cilebrity  of  this  wintt  dates  from  the  illneas  of  Loaia  XIV. 
in  tG80. 

§  "  This  denomination  originates  from  Cloretum,  a  liquor  mad* 
anciently  of  wine  iinJ  honey,  clarified  bv  decoction,  which  the  Ger- 
mans, I'  rencb,  and  English,  call  Iliftpverat ;  and  it  is  for  thta  rrtnn 
that  tbe  red  wines  of  France  wera  callod  Clarat."    Cowd'a  lot«rp. 

I  "  This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  white  wines  of  0«acoay.' 
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than  in  tlie  notet.  The  book  appears  to  have  been  wnlten  a 
long  wiiile  ago,  and  is  anonvmous.  But  u-e  dare  say  the  au- 
thor must  be  well  knovrn  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities. 

Of  all  the  sensitive  beings  that  people  this  earth,  man,  un~ 
qneatioaablj,  experiences  most  aunehng. 

Nature  originally  doomed  him  to  EufTer  by  the  nakedness 
and  delicacy  of  bis  skiu,  the  form  of  his  feet,  and  by  the  in- 
stinct of  war  and  destraction,  which  accompanies  the  human 
race  wherever  it  has  been  found. 

The  brute  creation  has  not  been  vi»ited  by  this  malediction ; 
and  l)ut  for  a  few  exceptions,  arising  from  the  instinct  of  re- 
production, pain  in  the  state  of  nature  would  be  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  whereas  wan,  who 
can  only  experience  a  temporary  pleasure,  and  that  by  a  very 
few  organs,  is  liable,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

This  decree  of  fate  is  still  aggravated  by  a  number  of  diseases 
which  have  sprung  from  the  habits  of  tlie  people,  so  that  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure  can  never,  either  in  intensity,  or  dura- 
tion, compensate  for  the  great  suffering  which  accompanies 
•omo  disorders,  such  as  gout,  tooth-ache  and  rheumatic  pains, 
strangury,  and  that  which  is  caused  by  the  severe  system  of 
punishment  in  use  amongst  some  nations. 

It  is  this  very  dread  of  |)aiu  that  causes  man,  without  his 
perceiving  it,  to  throw  himself  blindly  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  makes  him  passionately  cling  to  the  few  pleasures 
which  nature  has  placed  within  his  reach. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  he  wishes  to  iucreaae  them, 
that  he  forms  them  and  indulges  in  them — in  a  word,  that  he 
adores  them,  since  during  the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  for  many 
couturies,  all  pleasures  wrre  looked  upon  as  minor  deities,  pre- 
sided over  by  superior  gods. 

The  seventy  of  new  forms  of  religion  did  away  with  this  pa- 
tronage; Bacchus,  Cupid,  Comus  and  Diana  arc  no  longer  but 
poetical  souvenirs  ;  yet  the  custom  still  prevails,  for  under  the 
most  serious  forms  of  our  belief  we  sec  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  even  funeraU  made  the  scenes  of  festivity. 

Bcpasts,  according  to  our  inter])retation  of  the  word,  com- 
menced with  the  second  age  of  the  human  race,  that  is  when 
it  discontinued  to  live  on  fruit.  The  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  food  obUged  the  family  to  assemble ;  the  father  dis- 
tributed to  his  cliiiJren  the  produce  cf  the  chase,  and  the 
children  rendered  the  eamc  service  to  the  father  whcu  old. 
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Those  meetings,  at  first  confiDcd  to  members  of  the  same 
family,  were  extended  by  degrees  to  neighbours  and  friends. 

Afterwards,  when  the  human  race  had  extended,  the  vnrj 
traveller  was  entertained  at  these  primitive  re|mt«,  and  rdatcil 
wliat  he  knew  of  distant  countries.  Thus  originated  hospilalitj 
with  its  rites,  which  are  reputed  sacred  by  all  nations ;  for  there 
is  no  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  or  uncivilised,  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  protect  tlie  stranger  with 
whom  they  consent  to  share  their  bread  and  salt. 

It  was  the  repast  that  must  have  originated  or  perfected 
language,  cither  because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  assembling, 
constantly  occurring  ;  or  because  the  leisure  which  accompanies 
and  follows  ihe  repast  begets  confidence,  and  disposes  us  to 
talk. 

Such,  by  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  been  the  elements 
of  the  plea!«urcs  of  the  table,  so  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish them  from  the  pleasure  of  eating  which  necessanly  pre- 
ceded tliem. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  that  direct  and  actual  sensation  of 
a  want  which  is  being  satisfied. 

The  pleasure  of  the  table  is  a  reflected  sensation,  which  is 
produced  by  the  different  circumstances  of  occurrences,  placet, 
things  and  persons  connected  with  the  repast. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  commou  to  us  with  the  brut«;  it 
merely  implies  hunger,  and  what  is  necessary  to  appease  it. 

Tlic  pleasure  of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species : 
it  ini[)lie^  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  the  prep- 
ration  of  the  repast,  in  the  selectiou  of  the  place,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  guests. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  requires,  if  not  to  be  hungry,  at  least 
to  have  an  appetite ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  often  in* 
dependent  of  both  one  and  the  other. 

Tiicse  two  states  may  be  observed  at  our  repasts. 
At  the  first  course  everybody  eats  greedily,  without  speak- 
ing, or  paying  any  attention  to  what  may  be  said  ;  aiid  what- 
ever rank  in  society  the  individual  may  occupy,  he  forgets 
everything  but  lo  take  part  in  tlie  great  work  of  the  moment. 
But  nhcn  hunger  begins  to  be  satisticd,  reflection  dawus,  con- 
versation is  commenced,  a  new  order  of  things  takes  place ; 
and  tie  who  before  did  nothing  but  eat,  becomes  more  or  less 
an  Hgreeable  guest,  according  as  the  great  Uis|x:uscr  of  all 
things  has  given  him  the  means. 
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Tbo  pleasure  of  tlic  table  docs  not  permit  rapturous  trans- 
ports of  joT  and  cc5tucy,  but  it  gains  in  duration  what  it  loses  in 
intensity,  and  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  privilr-ie  it 
enjoys  of  disposing  us  for  nil  the  others,  or  at  least  consoling 
OS  for  their  loss. 

lor  we  observe  that  after  a  good  and  well-regulated  repast, 
both  mind  and  body  are  particularly  at  ease. 

Physically,  for  as  soon  as  tiic  brain  is  refreshed,  'the  whole 
countenance  brightens  up,  the  colour  is  heightened,  the  eyes 
become  brighter,  and  a  gentle  warmth  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  body. 

Morally,  wit  is  sharpened  by  it,  the  imagination  is  kindled, 
and  good  things  are  said  and  circulated  ;  and  if  La  Fare  and 
Saint  Aulaire,  are  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the  reputation 
of  clever  writers,  they  owe  it  to  the  fact  of  their  being  agree- 
able guests. 

Besides,  we  often  see  united  at  the  same  table  every  variety 
vhich  hospitality,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  introduced  amongst 
us, — love,  friendship,  business,  speculation,  power,  solicitation, 
patronage,  ambition,  intrigues :  this  is  why  the  festive  board 
comprises  everything,  and  that  it  produces  fruit  of  cvcrj'  flavor. 

Industrial  accessories. — It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
these  antecedents,  that  all  human  industry  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  increasing  the  intensity  and  duration  of  tbo  plea- 
sure of  the  table. 

Poets  complained  that  the  neck  being  too  short  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking;  olliers  regret- 
ted that  the  stomach  was  too  small ;  and  man  has  succeeded 
in  delivering  this  organ  from  the  duty  of  digesting  the  first 
repast,  to  have  the  pleasnro  of  enjoying  a  second. 

This  was  the  tinal  esperitiient  to  perfect  tiie  plea«ure  of 
taste  ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
the  bounds  placed  by  nature,  we  have  had  recourse  to  accessories 
which,  at  least,  admitted  of  more  latitude. 

Vases  and  cups  were  ornamented  with  flowers  ;  the  guests 
were  even  crowned  with  them.  Banquet,-*  were  held  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  in  gardens  and  groves),  in  |)resence  of  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

To  the  plea5ures  of  the  table  were  added  the  charms  of 
music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments.  Thus,  while  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Phocnice  were  at  table,  Phemius  sang  the 
praises  and  the  achievements  of  the  warrtors  of  past  nge». 
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yrcquently,  too,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  mimics,  of  lw(h 
sexes,  and  uf  evert  costume,  amused  the  eve  without  diminiih- 
ing  the  enjovtnents  of  taste;  the  most  exquisite  perfumes lUled 
the  air ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  unveiled  beauu 
introduced  at  llio.^e  banquets,  so  that  the  whole  of  tlie  senses 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  an  enjoyment  which  had  become 
universal. 

We  liavc  adopted,  roor«  or  less,  according  to  circamstaDces, 
those  vurious  wnys  of  contributing  to  our  plessurva,  aad  mt 
have  also  added  those  supplied  us  by  new  discoveries. 

No  doubt,  our  refined  manners  could  not  tolerate  the  eoston 
of  vomiting,  practised  by  the  Romans ;  but  we  have  done 
better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a  sjileiD 
sanctioned  by  good  taste. 

Dishes  have  been  invented,  so  delicate  and  enticing,  that 
they  constantly  create  an  appetite  ;  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
80  liglit  that  they  are  most  agreeable  to  the  te^te,  without 
overloading  the  stomach.  Seoeca  would  have  said,  Nmiu 
etculentas. 

Such  is  the  extent  to  wliidi  we  now  carry  our  social  enjoy- 
ments that  if  the  necessity  of  business  did  not  compel  us  to 
rise  from  table,  or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not  interpiose,  tbere 
would  be  almost  no  end  to  our  repasts,  and  we  should  have  bo 
fixed  rule  by  which  to  detcrmiite  the  time  that  might  elapse 
between  the  first  glass  of  ^f adeira  and  the  last  glasa  of  puncb. 

Honcver,  we  mutt  not  believe  that  all  those  accessories  are 
indispensable  to  constitute  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  We 
enjoy  those  pleasures  in  almost  their  entire  extent,  whenever 
we  arc  able  to  unite  the  four  following  coBditions  : — neBt,  at 
least  passable,  good  wine,  agreeable  guests,  and  suffieieut  titM. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  often  wished  we  had  been  able 
to  assist  nt  the  repast  which  ilurace  intended  for  his  neiglibiMr 
whom  he  had  invited,  or  for  the  traveller,  who  miglit  have  been 
compelled  by  bad  weather  to  take  shelter  in  his  house,  Qamehr, 
a  good  fowl,  a  kid  (very  fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert,  gra',>e>, 
figs,  and  nuts,  with  some  of  the  wine  made  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Manlius,  (naia  meeum  eoitnUe  UanUoJ,  with  these, 
and  the  conversation  of  this  genuine  poet,  we  thiuk  our  supper 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  one  : — 

"  At  mihi  cum  longum  post  tempus  reneret  hospes, 
Sive  (>|i<>rum  vacuo,  longam  coovivs  p«r  imlirecn 
Vi«inu*,  beoc  erai,  noa  piscibiu  ark»e  p«ti(u. 
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Sed  pnllo  atnue  hiedo,  turn  peiuilis  ura  iccundM 
£t  DUX  ornabat  meosaj,  cum  duplicc  ficu."* 

It  is  even  tlins  that  six  friends  wonld  regale  themselves 
at  the  present  dav,  on  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  a  kidney, 
washed  down  witli  good  clear  Orleans  or  madoc  wine,  in  Franco, 
or  Pennine  port,  in  Knglanci,  or  glorious  whiskey  in  Ireland  ; 
jndafter  spending  tlie  evening  in  free  and  pleasing  conversation, 
thcj  woula  forget  that  there  were  rarer  dishes  or  better  cooks 
in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  meats  may  be, 
or  how  sumptuous  the  accessories,  there  is  no  real  pleasure  if 
the  driuk  be  bad,  the  guests  indiscriminately  selected,  with 
melancholy  faces,  and  the  dinner  eaten  in  a  hurry. 

Next  to  eating,  that  prince  of  eaters,  Sancho,  thought  slrkp 
the  best  of  human  goods,  as  untncss  his  "  God  blew  the  man 
that  firtl  ittventtd  sleep." 

Although  there  are  some  men  so  constituted  that  we  might 
.<ay  they  never  sleep,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  sleep  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  gratify  hunger  or  thirst.  The  sentinels 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  an  anny  have  been  known  to  fall 
asleep  while  throwing  snulT  in  their  eyes  to  keep  awake ;  and 
Pichegm,  when  pursued  by  the  detectives  of  Buonaparte,  gave 
80,000  francs  for  one  night's  sleep,  during  whicl»,  however, 
be  was  betrayed  and  arrested. 

Sleep  is  that  state  of  torpor  or  sopineness,  in  which  man, 
when  removed  from  exterior  objects  by  the  forced  inactivity  of 
the  senses,  lives  but  mechanically. 

Sleep,  like  night,  is  preceded  and  followed  by  two  twilights ; 
the  first  of  whicn  leads  to  absolute  inertia,  the  second  brings 
ns  back  again  to  active  life. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  those  two  phenomena. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  attacked  by  sleep,  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  by  degrees,  cease  to  act ;  first  the  taste ;  then 
sight  and  smell ;  the  sense  of  hearing  is  still  awake,  and  the 
tonch  always ;  for  it  serves  to  warn  us,  by  the  <iensation  of 
pain,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  body  may  be  exposed . 

Sleep  is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  more  or  less  pleasing ; 
the  body  yields  to  it  readily  with  the  certainty  of  being  soon 


*  Tb«  d«Mert  U  accurately  deuoiniivated  and  alluded  to  bjr  the 
Adverb  tutn,  and  bj  the  words,  secundaii  mensas. 
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refreshed,  and  the  soul  abandons  itself  to  it  with  couiidenor, 
ill  the  hope  of  being  relieved  from  toil  and  activity. 

It  is  from  not  having  properly  understood  tliis  sensation, 
that  the  most  learned  men  have  compared  sleep  to  death,  iluch 
nil  living  creatures  resist  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  such  peculiar  symptoms  as  to  terril; 
even  the  brute  creation. 

Like  all  plcns^ures,  sleep  becomes  a  passion,  for  some  &re 
known  to  sleep  the  thrt  c-fourths  of  their  lives  ;  and  then,  Uke 
all  other  passions,  it  produces  but  fatal  effects,  such  as  laziaesi, 
indolence,  debility,  stupidity,  and  even  death. 

The  school  of  St.  Salerno  only  allowed  seven  hours'  iletp, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  this  is  too  severe,  for  allow- 
unco  .<>hould  be  made  for  children,  as  a  matter  of  nccesjitj, 
and  for  frmalcs,  from  a  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
sex  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  grauted  that  to  spend  more  than 
ten  hours  in  bed  is  to  indulge  in  sleep  to  excess. 

Ta  the  first  moments  of  sleep  our  will  is  still  free — wc  might 
awtikc — and  thought  has  not  yet  lust  all  its  |>ower.  Xoh  oa- 
nibits  dormio,  said  Ma;cciias,  a  slate  of  which  many  a  husband 
has  had  uiiplensuut  experience.  Some  ideas  still  occur  to  U5, 
but  tliey  are  of  an  incoherent  nature;  we  experience  uncertain 
glimmLring",  and  wc  sec  floating  around  ill-formed  objecti. 
liut  tin's  state  does  nut  last  long,  all  soou  disappears,  all  coa« 
fusion  is  at  an  end,  and  wc  fall  into  a  sound  sleep. 

What  is  the  soul  doing  uU  this  time  ?  It  lives  within  itstlf ; 
it  is  like  the  pilot  during  a  calm,  like  a  mirror  in  the  dark,  like 
a  lute  which  is  not  being  played  on, — it  is  ready  for  fresh  ex- 
citement. 

However,  some  physiologist?,  and,  amongst  others,  the  count 
de  Bcdcrn,  assert  that  the  soul  is  never  inactive,  and  the  hitler 
gives  as  a  proof  that  a  man  « ho  is  suddenly  roused  from  his 
first  sleep  feels  the  sensation  of  a  person  who  is  interrupted  in 
an  opcmtion  in  which  he  was  seriously  occupied. 

'iiiis  observation  is  well  founded,  aud  deserves  our  serioos 
attention. 

However,  this  state  of  absolute  prostration  docs  not  la5t 
long  (it  rarely  exceeds  li\c  or  six  hours)  ;  the  body  gradually 
recovers  its  strength,  an  undefined  sensation  of  existence  be- 
gins to  dawn,  anil  the  sleeper  passes  into  the  region  of  dreams. 

Dreams  are  those  impre^ions  which  the  soul  expenencet 
ui!iioat  the  assistance  of  exterior  objects. 
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TlwM  phciiomeua,  which  arc  ao  common,  and  at  the  iiame 
time  so  extmordinary,  are,  however,  but  httle  understood. 

The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  learned,  who  have  not  siiffi- 
cifntlj  explained  them.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  done  in  llie 
course  of  time,  and  the  two-fold  nature  of  man  shall  be  better 
oiidorstood. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science  it  is  admitted  that  there  exists 
a  fluid  as  insinuating  as  it  is  powerful,  which  imparts  to  the 
bnin  the  impressions  received  by  the  senses,  and  that  it  is  from 
the  excitement  produced  by  these  impressions  that  we  have 
our  ideas. 

Absolute  sleep  is  caused  by  the  dcperdition  and  inertia  of 
tills  fluid. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  operation  of  digestion  and  assimi< 
lation,  which  continues  during  our  sleep,  provides  ngninst  thi;* 
loss,  so  tlint  there  is  a  time  when  man,  though  he  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  action,  is  not  yet  influenced  oy  exterior  objects. 

Then  the  nervous  fluid,  insinuating  by  its  nature,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  meaus  of  the  nervous  tubes ;  it  flows 
into  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  tracks,  since  it  arrives  by 
the  same  way  ;  it  must,  therefore,  produce  the  same  effects, 
but  with,  however,  le«s  intensity. 

The  cause  of  I  his  diflerence  seems  to  us  easily  accounted 
for.  When  man  awake  is  affected  by  an  exterior  object,  the 
•enjation  is  char,  sudden,  and  necessary ;  the  entire  orj^an  is 
in  motion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  same  impression  is 
transmitted  to  him  during  sleep,  it  is  only  the  exterior  portion 
of  the  nerves  tliat  is  ail'ectcd  ;  the  sensation  must,  therefore,  be 
less  iutense,  less  determined. 

In  plainer  words,  while  man  is  awake  the  entire  organ  is 
affected,  but  when  asleep,  it  is  only  that  part  which  is  next  the 
brain  that  is  acted  upon. 

When  the  nervous  fluid  is  thus  carried  to  the  brain,  it  flows 
to  it  through  those  channels  destined  for  the  exercise  of  some 
of  our  senses;  (hi»  is  the  reason  why  it  produces  there  certain 
sensations,  or  a  series  of  ideas,  sooner  than  others.  Thus  we 
faacy  that  we  see,  when  the  optic  nerve  is  affected,  that  we 
hear  when  it  is  the  auditory  nerve,  &c. ;  and  it  may  be  noticed 
as  a  singular  fact,  that  it  ia  at  least  very  rare  that  the  sensations 
»e  experience  when  dreaming  have  any  relation  to  either 
taste  or  smell ;  for  instance,  when  we  dream  about  a  parterre, 
or  a  meadow,  we  see  the  flowers  without  perceiving  tite  per- 
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fume  ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  assisting  at  a  banquet,  we 
see  tlie  meats,  but  we  du  not  enjoy  tbe  ta«le. 

It  would  be  a  study  worthy  of  tlie  most  learned  to  eumlM 
why  it  is  that  there  are  two  of  our  senaea  which  do  not  affect 
the  soul  during  sleep,  whilst  the  othera  act  nearly  ai  wiien 
awake.    We  know  of  no  phjsiological  work  on  this  subject. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  more  those  senutions 
whicli  we  experience  in  sleep  affect  us  internally,  the  stronger 
titey  are.  Thus  the  most  sensual  ideas  are  nothing  when 
compared  with  tbe  grief  we  feel  when  we  dream  of  having  lo#t 
a  favourite  child,  or  that  we  are  going  to  be  hanged.  In  sudi 
cases  we  awake  either  covered  witli  aweat,  or  bathed  in  tear;. 

However  extravagant  or  capricious  be  those  ideas  which 
occur  to  us  in  sleep,  we  shall  see,  on  examining  them  closelj, 
that  they  are  but  remembrances,  or  a  combination  of  rcatem- 
brances.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  dreams  are  but  llie 
memory  of  the  senses- 

The  strangeness  of  dreams,  then,  merely  consists  in  the 
unnatural  association  of  ideas,  wliich  ha.H  no  reganl  to  dales, 
time,  or  place ;  we  uever  dream  of  an)  thing  of  which  we  have 
not  some  previous  knowledge. 

Wc  would  not  be  su  much  surprised  at  the  strange  natare 
of  our  dreams  if  we  reflected  ti>at  when  man  is  awake  Ike  has 
four  senses  reciprocally  watching  over,  and  directmg  each 
other,  the  sight,  hearing,  the  touch,  and  memory  ;  whereaf, 
when  he  is  asleep,  each  of  the  senses  is  left  to  its  ova 
resources. 

We  might  compare  these  two  states  of  the  brain  to  a  piano, 
at  which  a  musician  is  seated,  who,  throwing  liis  tlogers 
carele!>i>iy  along  tl>e  notes,  plays  an  air  from  memory,  which 
he  could  render  perfectly  hurmotiious  if  he  used  all  his  efforts. 
This  comparison  might  be  further  extended  by  adding,  that 
reflection  is  to  tiic  ideas  what  harmony  is  to  sound,  and  some 
ideas  produce  others,  just  as  one  principal  sooad  contains 
others  of  minor  importance. 

In  allowing  ourselves  to  be  thus  imperceptibly  carried  away 
by  a  subji-ct  interesting  in  itself,  wo  find  oux<>elves  touching  oa 
the  system  of  Gall,  who  taught  and  maintained  that  tbe  orgaii> 
of  the  brain  are  of  a  multiform  nature. 

We  must  not  go  any  farther  with  this  subject,  or  transgress 
our  limits ;  but  we  may  here  note  two  observations,  given  to 
us  by  a  very  learned  French  savant,  now  no  more  : — 
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Ab«at  the  Tear  1790,  there  liTcd  in  a  viUagu  calleil  Qevrin,  in  tbo 
dittrict  of  Di-llev,  a  trader,  a  remarkabi;  sharp  fellow,  naiucd  Laudot, 
•bo  liad  acquired  a  cotitidi-rublc  fortune  He  waa  suddenly  attaclced 
bj  tucli  a  fit  of  paraly&is  that  h«  app<.-ared  to  be  dead.  The  facaltj 
took  him  in  hands,  and  be  recovered,  but  not  enttrulj,  for  be  bsd 
loit  nearly-  all  his  intclU'Cttuil  faculties,  particularlj  lus  memory. 

However,  be  waa  able  to  crawl  along,  and  as  ho  bad  rccovored  his 
appetite,  he  cuntluued  to  maoaKO  hi&  own  affairs. 

As  soon  OS  he  wo^  known  to  be  in  this  state  those  who  formerlj  had 
dcalinL's  with  him  thought  the  time  bad  arrived  to  be  avenged ;  and 
with  toe  pretext  of  coming  to  keep  bim  companj,  they  came  from  all 
directions,  to  propose  bargiiis  bv  purchasing,  telling  or  exchanging, 
and  lucb  other  matters  as  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  sultject  of 
their  usual  trade.  Dut  those  be&iegers  soon  found  themselves  mis- 
taken, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  terras. 

The  cunning  old  man  had  lost  none  of  his  commercial  skill,  and 
llie  tame  man  who  did  not  recognise  his  strvonts,  and  sometimes, 
evtn  forgot  hia  own  name,  knew  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and 
the  value  of  every  perch  of  meadow,  vineyard  or  forest,  witUin  three 
le.i^os  round. 

On  those  subjects  his  judgment  was  unimpurod,  which,  as  it  was 
but  little  suspected,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were  eudcavour- 
ing  to  entrap  the  feeble  old  merchant,  ware  themselves  taken  in  the 
Mares  tbey  bad  {trcparcd  for  him. 

Second  Cate. 

There  lived  at  Belley  a  M.  Chirol,  who  had  served  a  long  time 
in  the  life  guards,  both  under  Louu  xv.  and  Louis  xvi. 

His  inlelligenre  wasoqual  to  the  services  he  had  had  to  perform  all  bis 
life  ;  but  he  was  piu-liculorly  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  gaiulding,  to 
which  he  was  pas&ioaately  addicted,  so  that  ho  was  not  only  master 
of  all  the  old  games,  such  as  ombre,  piquet,  and  whist,  but  when  a  new 
one  was  iutrciducvd,  bo  thoroughly  understood  it  after  the  third 
round. 

This  M.  Chirol  was  also  attacked  by  a  fit  of  paralysis,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  be  fell  into  a  state  of  almost  complete  imienaibility  ; 
however,  two  of  his  faculties  were  spared,  fur  he  could  both  eat  and 
pUv. 

tie  regularly  visited  every  day  a  house  in  which  he  had  been  acrun. 
tomed  to  play  for  twenty  years,  and  seating  himself  in  a  coruur,  rv- 
mained  moilotilcM,  and  apparently  half  a:»leep,  without  noticing  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

As  soon  as  the  game  was  introducid  he  was  invited  to  form  one  of 
the  party,  which  he  invariably  did,  as  he  struggled  towards  the  table, 
and  then  it  might  be  seen  that  though  he  was  deprived,  by  paralysis, 
of  nearly  all  his  faculties,  he  never  on  that  account  lust  one  point  of 
the  game.  Shortly  before  bis  death  M.  Chirol  gave  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  skill  at  play. 

When  at  Btllcy,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  M.  Delins,  if  I  re- 
member well,  a  banker  from  Paris.  He  was  the  bcJU'or  of  several 
letters  of  introduction,  and  being  a  stranger  and  from  i'aris, 
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more  than  Bufficient,  in  a  tmall  rillage,  to  make  everToot  mott 

anxious  to  be  a.«  agreeable  to  him  as  po'sible, 

M.  Delins  was  bulh  a  gambler  and  fond  of  tbe  pleacores  of  ttM 
table.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  for 
he  was  entertained  regularlv  for  five  or  six  hours  at  table  ;  but  it  «si 
more  difficult  to  amuse  him  at  play.  He  was  pxsjionaielj  food  of 
piquet,  and  proposed  playinf^  for  five  or  six  francs  a  fish,  which  wai 
con»iderablj  higher  than  what  we  were  accustomed  to  plaj  for. 

To  surmount  this  difficult;,  a  socictjr  was  formed,  in  which  eacii 
totik  an  interest  according  as  he  expected  to  win  or  lose  :  tome 
a<iserted  that  the  Parisiaot  were  more  skilful  plarers  than  the  prcv. 
vincials  ;  other*  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  the  inhabitant!  of 
Pari*  w  ere  simple  stupid  fellows.  However,  tbe  society  wa»  forned; 
and  who  was  rharged  to  organise  it,  and  watch  over  tbe  commas 
interest  ?  M.  Cbirol. 

NVhen  the  Parisian  banker  saw  the  tall,  pale  and  sickly  figure  tp- 
proach,  walking  on  one  side,  and  takiug  bis  teat  opposite  him,  be  firrt 
con«idere<l  it  a  joke,  but  when  he  observed  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  spectre  handled  and  shuffled  the  cards,  he  began  to  think  that  b* 
might  formerlv  have  been  an  adversary  worthy  of  him 

He  did  not  long  remain  under  this  mistake,  for.  not  only  in  tins 
game  but  in  several  others  which  followed,  M.  Delins  was  beaten, 
overpowcrt'd  and  fleeced,  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  he  leA,  b< 
bad  to  pay  down  more  than  six  hundred  francs,  which  were  carefatly 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  society. 

Before  ieavmg  M.  Dt'lins  <-ame  to  thank  mo  for  the  kind  receptioo 
he  had  met  with,  but  he  frequently  alluded  to  the  decrepid  state  of  bii 
opponent,  and  he  assured  me  he  could  never  forgive  himself  tat 
having  been  so  iharocfully  beaten  by  a  dead  man. 

The  consequence  of  those  two  observations  may  be  easily  deduced: 
It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  paralytic  stroke,  which  is 
those  two  instances,  had  affected  or  deranged  the  brain,  left  unim- 
paired the  portion  of  that  organ  which  had  been  so  long  devoted  to 
the  combination  of  business  and  gambling  ;  and  no  doubt  that  portion 
had  resisted  only  because  it  had  derived  more  strength  from  coiutant 
exercise,  or  still  more,  because  it  was  more  powerfullv  afTerted  bi 
the  same  impressions  having  been  so  frequently  repeated. 

Age  has  »  decided  rflTect  on  the  nature  of  dreams. 

In  our  childhood  we  dream  of  toys,  gardens,  flowers,  verdore,  snd 
other  pleading  objects  ;  later,  of  pleasures,  love  intrigues,  battl<-?, 
marriages  ;  later,  of  settling  ourselves,  travels,  favours  from  prinr« 
or  their  representatives  ;  and  later  still,  we  dream  of  busineu,  diffi- 
culties, wealth,  past  pleasure.*,  and  long-decea»ed  friends. 

Sleep  and  dreams  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  strange  pbei>»- 
mena,  the  examination  of  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  staJy  of 
anthroponomy  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  will  insert  here  tkt 
result  of  three  observations,  which  I  have  selecteil  from  many  others, 
which  I  have  bad  occasion  to  make  on  myself,  during  a  long  lift,  ia 
the  silence  of  night. 

I  dreamt,  one  night,  that  I  had  tbe  secret  of  freeing  mysrlf  fn^* 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  that  I  could  either  ascend  or  descend  ai 
pleakure. 
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It  wu  a  delightful  »etuatinn  ;  and  perhaps  m.-inj  persons  have  had 
limilar  dreams.  But  what  I  think  moat  remarkalileis,  that  I  remember 
to  have  perfectly  understood  (so  it  appeared  to  me  at  least),  the  means 
by  which  I  arrived  at  this  result,  which  seemed  to  rae  so  simple, 
that  I  was  only  surprised  they  were  nut  sooner  discovered. 

On  awaking,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  solution,  but  the  conclusion 
rrmsini-d  ;  aiid  from  that  time  I  found  it  impossible  to  dissuade  my- 
>elf  that  sooner  or  later,  some  more  enlightened  genius  will  make  the 
diicovery  ;  at  all  hazard  I  have  taken  a  note  of  the  circumstance. 

Second  Observation — It  is  only  a  month  since  1  experienced,  while 
asleep,  a  roost  peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure.  It  consisted  of  a  deli- 
cious tremor  in  every  part  of  my  body.  It  was  a  kind  of  delightful 
stionng  sensation,  which,  beginning  in  the  epidermis,  from  the  feet 
to  the  head,  affected  me  even  in  the  marrow  of  my  bones, 
i  fancied  1  saw  a  violet  flame  playing  round  iny  head, 

'  Lambere  fl.imma,  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci.' 
lam  of  opinion  that  this  condition,  which  I  very  sensibly  felt,  lasted 
about  thirty  seconds,  and  1  awoke  in  a  state  of  astonishment,  border- 
ing on  terror. 

From  this  sensation,  which  is  vet  quite  fresh  in  my  memorv,  cou- 
pled with  other  observations  whicfi  havo  been  made  on  ccstatics  and 
nervous  people,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  limits  of 
pleasure  aro  neither  known,  or  fixed,  and  that  we  do  not  yet  know  to 
what  a  degree  the  human  body  may  bo  beatified.  I  hope  that,  some 
centuries  hence,  physiologists  will  lake  up  these  extraordinary  sen- 
sations, and  will  procure  them  at  pleasure,  in  the  same  manner  as 
We  invite  sleep  by  opium,  and  that  by  these  means  our  posterity  will 
^Compensated  for  the  frightful  sufferings  we  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject to. 

The  proposition  wliich  I  have  just  put  forward,  is  somewhat  sup- 
ported  Dy  analogy  ;  fur  I  have  alreodv  observed  that  the  power  of 
narroony,  which  alTurds  such  intense  pleasure,  so  pure,  and  evidently 
So  much  sought  after,  was  entirely  unknot* u  to  the  Romans  ;  it  is  a 
discovery  which  is  not  more  than  five  hundred  years  old. 

Having  gone  to  bed,  one  night,  in  the  year  I8U0,  without 
having  experienced  anything  rentarkahle  during  the  day,  I  awoke 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ujiual  time  for  my  fir»t 
sleep  ;  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  cerebral  excitement,  altogether 
t'Xtraordinary.  My  conceptions  were  strong,  and  my  ideas  profound  ; 
the  sp!nre  of  my  intelligence  seemed  to  have  been  extended.  I  sat 
up  in  tliv  bed,  and  uiy  eyes  were  afTcctcd  by  the  sensation  of  a  pale, 
hazy  and  undefined  light,  which  in  no  wa\  assisted  in  distinguishing 
the  surrounding  object*. 

From  the  number  of  ideas  which  rapidlv  succeeded  each  other,  I 
sbouid  think  that  this  state  lasted  several  hours,  but.  according  to 
n>y  time-piece,  I  am  certain  it  only  continued  for  half  an  hour,  or  a 
little  longer.  I  was  rescued  from  it  by  an  incident,  exterior,  and  in- 
liependent  uf  my  will ;  iny  attention  was  drawn  to  the  things  of  this 
earth. 

Immediately,  the  luminous  sensation  disappeared,  I  felt  myself 
sinking,  ihe  Umits  of  my  intelligence  became  contracted,  in  a  word. 
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I  wu  myself  af^iru  Bat  a*  I  was  quite  awake,  my  memory,  although 
feebly,  retained  a  portion  of  the  ideax  which  crourd  ray  mind. 

The  first  related  to  time.  It  »««med  to  mr  that  the  past,  prttnt, 
and  future  were  one,  and  met  at  the  lame  point,  lo  that  it  cootd  be 
just  as  ca<y  to  foresee  the  future,  as  to  remember  the  past.  This  i> 
all  that  I  retained  of  this  first  vision,  which  was  partly  effseedbf 
what  followed. 

attention  waa  aAerwards  directed  to  the  senses,  which  I  ekiii- 
fied  in  the  order  of  their  perfection  ;  and  bavinfr  come  to  the  corcli- 
sion,  that  we  should  have  as  many  internally  a*  estemally,  I  tei 
about  finding  them. 

1  had  already  found  three,  and  almost  four,  when  1  fell  o«  tlx 
earth,  nainely, 

1st.  Coni;Miitsion,  which  is  a  sensation  we  experience  wbenwevit- 
ncsa  the  suffi-rinps  of  another. 

2nil.  Predilfctiou,  which  is  a  preference,  not  only  for  a  particnlu' 
object,  but  for  evcryiLing  belonging  to  that  object,  or  which  remiiiiti 
us  of  it. 

Srd.  Sympathy,  which  is  also  a  feeling  of  preference  which  drawi 
two  objects  together. 

It  may  be  said,  on  a  first  rnnsideration,  that  those  two  sentimnvti 
are  but  one  and  tlie  same  thing  ;  but  what  does  not  admit  nf  their 
being  confounded  is,  that  prediUetio*  is  not  always  reciprocal,  where- 
as Bvmpathy  is  necessarily  so. 

(inally,  when  considering  compatsion,  I  was  led  to  an  indurtioo, 
which  I  believe  to  bo  very  correct,  and  which,  at  another  tim«,  I 
should  nut  have  thought  of,  which  is,  that  it  is  from  compama*  «* 
derive  this  fine  theoruro,  the  prii.cipal  b^s  of  all  our  lavs. 
'  Ne  fais  pas  aux  autres  ce  que  tu  ne  voudrais  pas  qu'on  t«  fit.' 
Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
Alteri  ne  facias  quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis. 

Such  is  the  idea  I  retained  of  the  state  I  was  in,  and  of  the  s«na* 
tion  I  experienced  on  the  occasion,  that  I  would  willingly  give,  if  it 
were  possible,  all  tha  time  1  bare  to  live,  for  une  month  of  such 
existence. 

I  will  be  more  easilr  understood  by  the  learned  than  by  othen: 
for  there  are  few  wholiavc  not  more  or  less,  experienced  someiKiny 
similar. 

When  warm  in  bed,  in  a  horixontal  position,  the  head  well  covered, 
we  .ire  thinking  of  tbo  work  we  have  \n  hand*,  the  imagination  br- 
eomes  heated,  ideas  abound,  expressions  follow,  and  as  ire  most  g«t 
up  to  write,  we  dreiis,  throw  aside  our  night-cap,  and  place  oorM^ve* 
at  the  desk. 

But  suddenly  we  arc  no  lunger  the  ^ame,  the  imagination  gets  cold 
again,  the  thread  of  our  ideas  is  brokrn,  language  fails  us.  and  «' 
have  difficulty  in  finding  what  bffore  appeared  so  easy,  and  it  vrry 
often  happens  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  off  the  work  for  »  wyr* 
propitious  moment. 

All  this  admits  of  an  easy  explanntion,  considering  the  effect  the 
change  of  portion  .md  temperature  has  on  the  brain  ;  and  here  ■» 
have  again  a  proof  of  the  influence  tb«  ttat«  of  tbe  body  bw  oo  the 
mind. 
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Man,  whether  ha  is  reposing,  sleeping,  or  dreaming,  is  con- 
itantlj  under  the  inflaence  of  the  laws  of  nutrition,  and  never 
]ai€i  the  dominion  of  gastronomy. 

Theory  and  experience  combine  in  proving  that  the  qaantitj 
lod  the  quality  of  food  have  a  powerful  effect  on  labour,  re- 
pose, sleep,  and  dreams. 

The  man  who  is  badly  fed  cannot  long  endure  the  fatisfoe  of 
constant  labour  ;  his  body  is  saturated  vith  sureat,  his  strvugih 
non  forsakes  him  ;  and  for  him  repose  is  merely  an  iucapQcity 
far  labour. 

In  the  case  of  mental  labour,  the  ideas  present  themselves 
without  vigour  or  precision,  and  vee  vant  both  reflection  and 
judgment  to  analyse  them  :  (he  brain  is  exhausted  by  vain 
efforts,  and  wo  fall  asleep  in  the  struggle. 

We  have  been  always  of  opinion  that  the  supiwrs  of  Auteuil, 
IS  well  as  those  of  the  Motels  dc  HauibouillL-t  and  Soissons, 
most  have  beeu  of  great  service  to  the  writers  of  the  ago  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  clever  Gcoffroy,  (if  it  were  true)  was  not 
to  rooch  mistaken  when  he  ridiculed  the  poets  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  on  their  sugar  aud  water,  which  he 
considered  to  be  their  favorite  drink. 

On  those  principles  wc  have  examined  the  works  of  soma 
authors  whom  we  have  known  to  be  poor  and  in  want,  and  we 
certainly  never  found  tlicir  works  to  ()osscss  any  energy,  except 
when  they  appeared  to  be  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  habitual  suffering,  or  by  want,  often  but  ill-disguised. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  lives  well,  and  who  renews  his  lost 
strength  with  prudence  and  discretion,  can  endure  an  amount 
of  fatigue  which  no  other  living  creature  can  be<ir. 

Napoleon,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for  Boulogne, 
had  laboured  for  thirty  liours,  both  with  his  council  of  state, 
or  his  tiiinisler,  without  any  other  refreshment,  but  two  short  re- 
pasts and  a  few  cups  of  coffee. 

Browne  makes  mention  of  a  clerk  in  the  English  Admiralty 
who,  having  lost  by  accident  some  state  papers  at  which  he 
alone  could  be  employed,  sjjent  tifty-two  consecutive  hours  in 
re-drawing  them  out.  lie  could  never,  without  an  appropriate 
system,  have  been  able  to  resist  such  fatigue.  The  following 
IS  the  system  he  adopted  : — first  he  drank  water,  then  he  took 
some  bglit  food,  then  wine,  jellies,  and  soup,  and  finally  opium. 

We  one  day  met  a  courier  whom  we  had  known  in 
Algeria,  and  wlio  had   just  returned   from   Spain,  when 
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he  had  been  sent  with  a  despatch  by  the  GoTerniuenI  ( eurrn 
gananilo  hora»).  He  had  accomplished  the  joumej  io 
ten  duys,  having  only  remained  in  Madrid  fur  foar  hoars,  lod 
all  he  had  taken  during  this  continued  jolting,  and  want  of 
sleep,  vas  a  few  glassea  of  wine,  and  some  soap :  be  ad(ied, 
that  if  he  taken  more  substantial  food  be  could  not  possiblj 
get  to  the  end  of  liis  journey. 

Diet  has  not  a  less  influence  on  sleep  and  dreams. 

He  vho  is  hungr}-  cannot  jleep ;  the  pangs  of  the  stomieh 
keep  him  in  a  painful  vrakiug  state,  and  if,  through  veakDOi 
or  exhaustion,  he  falls  asleep,  it  is  light,  disturbed  and  inte^ 
rupteJ. 

He, on  the  contrary,  who  in  his  repast,  has  indulged  immoder- 
ately, immediately  falls  into  a  sound  sleep ;  if  he  dreams  lie 
has  no  recollection  of  it,  because  the  nervous  fluid  meets  in 
every  point  in  the  ^ensitive  organs.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
awakoi  suddenly,  and  with  difTiCulty  returns  to  social  life; 
and  long  after  sleep  is  gone,  he  still  suffers  from  indigestion. 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  coffee 
dijisipatcs  sleep.  Custom  lesseiis,  and  even  entirely  doe* 
away  with  this  inconvenience.  But  this  is  always  the  case 
witli  Europeans  when  first  they  begin  to  take  it.  Some  kinds 
of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mild  incentives  to  sleep,  tuch 
as  tliuse  in  wliicli  milk  is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  eotiit 
family  of  lettuces,  fowl,  purolian,  orange  flower,  and  especially 
apples  when  eatrn  just  before  going  to  bed. 

ExiHTicncc,  founded  on  thousands  of  observatioa:<,  teacbe* 
that  diet  deteruiines  our  dreams. 

In  gcnerjl  all  kinds  of  food  that  arc  in  any  way  stimaUnt 
cause  us  to  dream  ;  such  are  dark  coloured  meats,  as  pigeons, 
ducks,  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  hare. 

Asparagus,  celery,  truflles,  perfumed  sweetmeats,  and  c»;)e- 
cially  vanilla,  are  known  to  |K)s$e9s  this  quality. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  we  should  banifii 
from  our  table  all  those  somniferous  substances ;  for  the  dreams 
which  they  produce  are  in  general  of  a  light  and  agreeable 
nature,  and  they  prolongour  exiateuce,  even  when  it  appears  to 
be  interrupted. 

There  arc  some  persons  for  whom  sleep  is  %  kind  of  other 
existence,  a  sort  of  protriicted  romance  ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
drtams  have  a  continuation,  and  they  finish  in  the  secoud 
night  what  they  commenced  the  uight  before,  and  they  see  in 
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(heir  sleep  certain  faces  vrhich  they  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  and  which,  however,  they  never  met. 

To  the  genuine  gourmet,  sugar,  cotTee,  and  chocolate,  nrc 
indispensable. 

B)'  llic  progress  which  science  has  made  up  to  the  present 
dsj,  we  understand  sugar  to  be  a  sweet  substnnce,  capable  of 
being  crystallized,  and  which,  by  the  process  of  fermentation, 
becomes  an  alcohol,  and  a  carbonic  acid. 

Formerly  sugr.r  mrant  only  that  thick,  crystallized  substance 
produced  by  the  cane  (arundo  succbarifera). 

Tltis  plant  is  a  native  of  India ;  however,  it  is  certain  that 
sugar  was  not  in  common  use  among  Romans;  nor  did  tiiey 
know  anything  of  its  crystallized  nature. 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  some  works  of  the  ancients,  that 
certain  plants  were  known  to  produce  a  sweet  extractive  matter. 
We  read  in  Lucan — 

Qiiique  bibunt  tenera  dolces  ab  arnndinc  succos. 

But  there  is  great  difference  between  water  sweetened  by 
sugar  and  the  cane,  and  sugar  such  as  we  now  produce  it. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  the  New  World  that  sugar  was  first 
discovered,  and  there  it  thrives.  The  sweet  juice  which  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  cane  was  soon  turned  to  account, 
and,  after  various  experiments,  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  it  wine,  syrup,  brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  white  sugar 
of  different  qualities 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  become  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  it  is  a  source  of  wealth  for  those 
who  grow  it,aa  well  as  those  who  trade  in  its  produce ;  to  the 
refiner,  and  even  to  the  government,  which  derives  vast 
revenue  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  fur  a  long  time  that  sugar  could  only  be 
produced  in  tropical  climates  :  but  in  the  year  1740,  MargrafT 
discovered  it  in  some  plants  of  the  temperate  zones,  amongst 
others,  the  beetroot ;  and  tiiis  was  afterwards  dcmuustratcd  by 
the  experiments  which  Professor  Achurd  made  at  Berlin. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  niuctecnth  cciilury,  owing  to  pccu- 
b'ar  circumstances,  sugar  having  become  scirce, and  consequently 
dear,  in  France,  government  instituted  an  inquiry  iuto  its 
nature  and  qualities. 

The  result  was  complete  success :  it  was  found  that  sugar 
existed  in  abundance  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  was 
77 
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dilcovered  in  the  grape,  in  the  chestnut,  ia  the  potatoe,  ud 

c«pi'riall}'  in  tlic  beetroot. 

This  last  plant  soon  became  cxlensivelv  cultivated,  and  tli« 
object  of  numerous  experiihciits,  vliicli  proved  tiiat,  in  this 
respect,  the  old  world  could  dispense  with  lite  nefr.  France 
was  soon  covered  with  manufactories  which  worked  witL 
dilferciit  success,  and  tlie  art  of  producing  sugar  soon  became 
iKilurul  to  the  soil ;  a  new  science  which  circumstances  maj 
one  day  revive  more  fully. 

Amongst  those  mannfaclurios,  the  most  remarkable  was  one 
vhich  M.  Benjamin  Delcsscrt  estublislied  at  Pa>sy,  mar  Pahs, 
a  respectable  citizen  who»c  name  was  always  associated  with 
everything  good  and  useful. 

After  v.iriuus  skilful  opcrnlions,  he  succeeded  in  ovcrcomiDg 
all  diiiicuities,  made  no  mystery  of  his  discoveries,  even  to  Uiok 
who  might  be  induced  to  become  his  rivals;  he  was  visited  br 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  got  au  order  to  supply  the 
Palace  of  (he  Tuiltnes. 

Strange  circumstances,  the  restoration  and  the  establishment 
of  pt  ace,  having  considerably  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
colonies,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  tiie  beetroot  lost  a 
good  dcid  of  its  importance,  llowevcr,  there  were  several 
«t:iblishments  still  duing  a  good  trade;  and  M.  Bcnjimia 
DeKsscrt  some  years  manufactured  some  thousand  tons  with- 
out loss,  which  gave  liim  the  means  of  adhering  to  a  system 
that  it  might  be  one  day  necessary  to  have  recourse  to.* 

^VlK•n  beetroot  sugar  was  an  article  of  commerce,  interested 
parties,  tiie  vulgar  and  uneducated,  found  that  it  had  a  tiii- 
ngrceable  taste,  not  good  for  sweetening;  some  even  went  lo 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  unwholesome. 

But  observations  and  expcrimcuts  have  proved  the  contrary; 
and  the  Count  Cliaptal  has  given  us  the  result  in  his  valuable 
work,  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  lom  11,  p.  13,  1st  ci 

"The  sngar  which  wc  obtain  from  those  diffen-nt  plants," 
says  this  distinguished  chemist,  "  arc  exactly  the  same,  aoJ 

•  We  m.iy  here  remark  that,  at  its  pcncral  meeting,  tbe  socittj 
for  promotiiijf  national  iiMiustrr  presi'ntrd  a  gold  racial  to  M.  Be>- 
pel,  a  nianufHcturer  of  Arrat,  n  ho  numufacturu  apvards  of  om 
numirc'd  and  fiftv  thuu»and  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  sugar  jtvlj,  in 
which  lie  carrier  on  a  succo^ful  trade,  even  when  tbe  price  of  cuit 
(ii^'ar  h  as  low  ax  '2f.,  2()c.  the  kilogramme  ;  the  husks  whicb  remain 
aflfr  the  spirit  has  been  eitracted,  are  used  to  feed  cattle. 
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differ  in  no  respect  when  they  are  brought  by  the  process  of 
rclining  to  the  same  degree  of  purity.  The  taste,  the  crystal- 
hzatioo,  the  colour,  and  weight,  are  altogetlier  identical,  and 
vc  might  defy  the  most  experienced  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other/' 

We  will  have  a  striking  exanople  of  the  effect  of  prejudice, 
and  of  the  difficulty  we  always  experience  in  estabhshing  a 
truth,  when  we  are  told  that  out  of  a  hundred  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  taken  indiscriminately,  there  are  not  ten  who  believe 
that  sugar  is  produced  from  beetroot. 

Sugar  has  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  apothecaries. 
It  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  there.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, when  speaking  of  a  person  who  wanted  something  very 
essential,  to  say,  "  He  is  an  apothecary  without  sugar** 

This  was  sufficient  to  make  its  use  popular  ;  some  pretended 
that  it  excited  ;  others,  that  it  attacked  the  chest ;  some,  that 
it  predisposed  us  for  apoplexy.  But  calumny  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  truth,  and  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  years  since 
this  memorable  maxim  was  given  : — Sugar  does  no  harm  but 
to  the  purse. 

Under  this  impenetrable  segis  sugar  became  daily  more  iu 
use,  and  there  is  no  alimentary  substance  which  has  undergone 
so  many  changes  and  transformations. 

Many  persons  like  to  eat  raw  sugar,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
greater  part  hopeless,  the  Faculty  recommend  it  in  this  form, 
as  a  remedy  which  at  least  has  nothing  m  it  repulsive. 

Mixed  with  water  it  makes  a  refreshing,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable  drink,  and  oftentimes  useful  as  a  cure. 

When  mixed  in  greater  proportion  with  water,  and  concen- 
trated by  fire,  it  forms  a  syrup  which  admits  of  all  perfumes, 
and  produces  in  us  a  cooling  effect,  always  pleasing  from  its 
variety. 

Mixed  with  water  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  ex- 
tract the  caloric,  an  Italian  discovery,  it  forms  ice,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Mixed  with  wine  it  gives  a  cordial,  a  restoratirc  so  prized 
that  in  some  countries  they  pour  it  over  the  roast  joints  in- 
tended for  the  table  of  a  new  married  couple  on  the  wedding 
day,  the  same  as  in  Persia  they  serve  up,  on  like  occasions, 
aheeps*  trotters  in  vinegar. 

Mixed  with  eggs  and  flour  it  makes  biscuits,  macaroons, 
fiUips,  and  that  variety  of  hght  pastry  which  constitutes  the 
comparatively  new  science  of  the  pastry  cook. 
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Mi&cil  witl)  milk  it  makes  crr«ms,  blaocniange^,  and  otLtr 
dclicacic?  wliich  so  ogrefably  terminate  the  second  courjc,  in 
substituting  for  the  desire  of  substantial  food  a  £ne  and  svert 
perfume. 

Mixed  wiili  coffee  it  draws  out  its  aromatic  qualities. 

Mixed  with  milk  and  coffee  it  affords  us  a  light  and  agne- 
ablc  nouri-limcut,  easv  to  be  procured.  U  is  adroirablv  adaplwi 
to  tlu  i-c  arc  obliged  to  »tudy  immediiiteJy  after  breakCajt. 
Miik  and  coflec,  cafe  au  tail,  is  also  much  in  vogue  with  Uit 
ladies;  but  the  far-seeing  eye  of  science  h.asr  discovered  tiial  its 
too  frL'(jUi-nt  use  would  be  injurious  to  tiiem  in  what  they  hold 
most  dear. 

Mixt'd  with  fruit  and  flowers  it  produces  swcetme<its,  nor- 
mnlade,  preserves,  pates  and  candy,  a  method  for  preserring, 
by  « liicli  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  those  flowm 
and  fruits  long  after  the  time  nature  intended  them  to  la^t. 

Viewed  in  this  last  light,  perhaps  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  inibaltiiitig,  a  practice  but  yet  little  known  amongst  us. 

In  fine,  sugar  mixed  with  alcohol  produces  spirituous hquon, 
invented,  as  we  know,  to  comfort  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age; 
and  which,  flattering  the  palate  by  their  strength,  and  the 
scent  by  tlu  ir  frngrnnce,  constitute  at  this  moment  the  tie plu 
ultra  of  the  pleasures  of  taste. 

Put  thi'«  is  not  all.  Sugar  may  be  used  ns  a  seasoning  for 
everything ;  it  spoils  nothing.  Some  persons  use  it  with  meatj, 
sometimes  with  vegetables,  and  often  with  fruit.  It  is  indis- 
pen>!ible  in  those  drinks  which  are  most  fasliionable  (a  la  mode), 
such  as  punch,  negus,  syllabub,  and  others  of  exutic  origin. 
It  is  infinite  in  its  applications,  which  are  modified  to  suit  tbe 
taste  of  nations  and  individuals. 

Such  is  this  substance  of  which  the  French  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  scarcely  knew  the  name,  and  which  for  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  bccouic  a  maltci  of  first  necessity; 
for  there  is  no  woman,  particularly  if  she  be  in  easy  circum- 
stances, that  docs  not  expend  more  money  ou  her  sugar  ihu 
on  her  bread. 

M.  Delacroix,  a  writer  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned,  once 
couiplainid  at  Ver.<aillca  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  nbicii  «as 
then  more  than  5f.  a  pound.  "Ah  !"  said  he,  in  a  soft  and 
pitiful  accent,  "  if  ever  sugar  is  sold  again  for  80  sous,  I  sbaJl 
never  drink  water  without  its  being  sweetened."  Ilis  prayer 
was  heard ;  he  lived  till  lately,  and  wc  hope  he  kept  his  word. 
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Coffee  was  first  discovered  in  Arabia,  and  notwitlistaiiJiiig, 
the  various  transplantations  wliich  this  plant  has  undergone, 
it  is  still  from  that  country  the  best  cofTcc  is  procured. 

An  old  tradition  says  that  coffee  was  Grst  discovered  by  a 
ahephcrd,  who  observed  his  flocks  to  be  unusually  excited  and 
playful  whenever  they  browsed  on  the  coffee  berry. 

Whatever  credit  we  may  be  di8|)osed  to  give  this  old  story, 
it  is  certain  the  observing  shepherd  ia  entitled  to  but  half  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  ;  the  other  half  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  man  who  first  thought  of  roasting  the  berry. 

A  det^oction  of  raw  cofTeei!*,  in  point  of  fact,  an  int*ignificant 
drink,  but  carbonization  devclopes  in  it  an  aromatic  quality,  and 
producer  an  oil  which  distinguishes  the  coffee  such  as  wc  have 
it,  and  which  would  never  be  known  but  for  the  intervcntiou  of 
brat. 

The  Turks,  who  are  our  masters  in  this  respect,  never  use 
the  mill  to  bruise  coffee ;  they  pound  it  in  mortnrs  with  |)cstlcs 
made  of  wood,  and  when  these  instrumenta  have  been  long  in 
use,  they  become  precious  aud  are  sold  at  a  high  price. 

We  once  had  several  reasons  for  ascertaining,  if  in  reality 
there  was  any  difference  between  those  two  methods,  and  which 
was  preferable. 

\Ve  therefore  toasted  with  the  greatest  care  a  pound  of  thu 
best  mocha. 

We  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  wc  ground, 
and  the  other  we  bruised  utter  the  manner  ol  the  Turks. 

Wo  made  coffee  of  both  those  powders.  W'c  took  an  equal 
weight  of  e.ich,  and  poured  over  it  an  equal  weight  of  boiling 
water,  treating  both  portions  alike  in  every  respect. 

We  tasted  this  coffee,  and  had  it  tried  by  the  greatest  con- 
noisseors.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  result  of  the 
braised  powder  was  fur  superior  to  the  other. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  experiment.  In  tlie 
meantime  we  may  give  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  which 
eitlier  of  those  methods  is  likely  to  produce. 

"  Sir,"  said  Najroleon,  one  day  to  the  Senator  Laplace, " how 
is  it  that  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  I  put  a  bit  of  sugar,  appears 
to  me  much  more  agreeable  than  one  in  which  I  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  bruised  sugar  ?"  "  Sire,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
"there  arc  three  substances  whose  principles  are  exactly  the  same; 
namely,  sogar,  gum  and  starch  ;  they  oidy  differ  on  some  con- 
ditions which  nature  has  yet  kept  secret :  aud  I  believe  it  is 
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possible  that  by  means  of  the  collision  produced  by  the  pertlf 
some  {wrtions  of  the  sugar  pass  from  the  state  of  gum  or  »U«h, 
which  causes  the  dilTerence  you  hare  observed." 

This  circumstance  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  and  sub- 
seqiicut  observations  bare  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  fini 
method. 

Some  rears  the  best  method  of  making  coiTee  seemed  to 
be  nn  object  of  general  study  in  France ;  nnu  this  is  accoDsIrd 
for  by  tlie  fact,  which  was  not  tlicn  generally  known,  that  th* 
heati  of  the  state  indulged  in  it  to  excess. 

It  was  proposed  first  to  make  a  cold  infusion  without  eillicr 
toastintr,  or  reducing  it  to  powder,  to  boil  it  for  three  quarters 
of  nn  hour  and  then  strain  it,  &c. 

We  tiied  all  those  methods,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
proposed  up  to  the  j)rcdent  lime,  and  from  experience  we  bm 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which  is  called  u  la  DubelUif, 
in  the  best,  whicii  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water  over  the 
coffee,  wiiich  we  have  put  into  a  china  or  silver  vase,  perforated 
\\  ith  very  small  holes.  Wc  take  the  lirst  decoction,  heat  it  to 
boiling  point,  strain  it  a  second  time,  and  we  have  as  clear  and 
good  coifcc  as  we  need  desire. 

Amongst  other  methods  of  making  coffee  wc  tried  that  of 
putting  it  into  a  boiling  kettle  under  high  pressure ;  but  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  little  extract,  only  fit  to  scnpe  the 
t'lfi  nt  of  n  Cossack. 

Doctors  have  given  different  opinions  concerning  the  sanitary 
qualities  of  cofTtH-,  uud  have  nut  always  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves. Wc  will  i>a»3  over  this  difTercnce  of  opinion,  and  will 
only  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  of  more  importance,  namely, 
its  inlluence  on  the  organs  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  coffee  has  a  powerful  effect  on  ilw 
ccrtbnil  organs;  and  a  man  who  drinks  it  for  the  Urst  time,  ii 
sure  to  be  deprived  of  his  sleep. 

Sometimes  this  effect  is  lessened  and  modified  by  habit ;  but 
there  arc  many  who  arc  thus  excited  by  it,  ond  consequeoliy 
obltgcil  to  discontinue  its  use. 

We  have  stated  tliat  this  effect  was  modified  by  habit,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  its  nlFecling  us  in  another  way ;  for  wb 
Jiave  observed  that  those  who  bleep  well  at  night  after  coffee, 
required  it  to  keep  them  awake  during  the  day,  and  are  sure  to 
fidi  asleep  during  the  evening,  if  they  have  not  taken  coflf« 
•Iter  dinner. 
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Thfre  arc  aUo  many  others  who  are  drowsy  during  llie  day 
if  they  have  not  taken  their  cup  of  cofTcc  since  morning. 

Voltaire  and  Buflbn  were  very  fond  of  colTcc,  ond  it  is  pos- 
sible they  are  indebted  to  it,  the  former  for  tint  admirable  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  which  chnractcrize  liis  works ;  tlie  latter 
for  (hut  exalted  oarmony  which  we  find  in  liis  style.  It  is  plain 
tint  many  pages  of  ttic  essays  on  Man,  on  the  Dog,  on  the 
Tiger,  thf»  Lion,  and  the  Horse,  were  written  in  a  state  of  great 
ctrebral  excitement. 

The  want  of  sleep  caused  by  coffee  is  not  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation ;  our  ideas  are  very  clear,  and  we  Inve  no  di-sirc  for 
sleep.  We  do  not  feel  so  restless  or  unhappy  as  when  it  is 
produced  by  son)e  other  caii«c  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  unseasonable  and  unnatural  excitement  will  be  fntid  in  the 
lonii  run. 

Formerly  none  but  adults  took  coffee,  now  every  body  takes 
it,'  and  perhaps  it  is  tlie  injurious  effect  nhich  it  has  on  the 
mind  nhich  harries  on  that  immense  crowd  whic!>  everyday 
fills  the  avenues  leading  to  Olympus  and  the  temple  of  memory. 

The  shoemaker  who  was  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  the  Qiietit 
of  Palmyra,  atul  which  all  Paris  was  runninsf  after,  was  pas- 
sionately food  of  coffee  ;  he  raised  himwif  far  above  the  carpen- 
ter of  Nevers,  who  never  took  cxcitini;  drinks. 

Colfee  is  A  much  stronsjer  drink  than  is  generally  bclieve<J. 
A  healthy  man  might  live  to  a  good  age,  drinking  two  bottUs  of 
wine  daily,  the  same  man  would  not  live  near  so  hmg  by  taking 
an  equal  amount  of  coffee;  he  would  become  a  lunatic,  or 
would  die  of  consumption. 

We  saw  liitely  at  Leicester  square  in  London,  a  man  who 
by  using  coffee  to  excess,  became  a  cripple ;  he  difl  nof  appear 
to  suffer,  and  was  resigned  to  bis  condition,  having  limited 
himself  to  five  or  six  cups  a  day. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  parents  strictly  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  coffee  to  tlicir  children,  it  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  become  mere  withered  little  machines,  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  old  men  at  twenty. 

This  advioe  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  people  of  Dublin, 
whose  cliildren  are  not  always  as  strong  an<l  lieallhy  as  i(  they 
»rre  bom  in  the  country,  in  Tippcrary  for  instance. 

We  are  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  use 
of  coffee :  and  we  shall  conclude  this  paragrapli  in  relating  ft 
circQinstance  which  particularly  brought  us  under  its  inllueuce. 
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Having  b«en  required  b;  Ui«  head  of  a  department  to  pt^ 
pare  a  certain  document,  which  we  wislied  to  do  with  the 
greatest  care ;  aud  having  got  but  very  short  notice,  for  be 
rhould  have  it  (he  next  day  ;  we  determined  to  sit  up  all 
night.  In  order  to  provide  ourselves  against  sleep  we  strength- 
ened our  dinner  with  two  large  cups  of  strong  and  fragrant 
coffee. 

We  returned  home  about  seven  o'clock  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  and  instead  of  the  papers  we  expected  ve 
received  a  letter  informing  us  that  in  consequence  of  some,  *e 
know  not  what,  red-tape  formality,  we  could  not  receive  then 
before  the  following  day. 

Thus  disappointed  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  we  rt- 
turned  to  the  house  where  we  had  dined,  and  played  a  game  of 
piquet  without  perceiving  any  of  that  inattention  or  absence  o( 
mind  for  which  we  were  remarkable.  We  were  indebted  to 
the  strong  coiTcc  for  this,  but  in  deriving  this  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  it  we  could  not  but  feci  uneasy  as  to  how  we 
were  to  spend  the  night. 

Ilowever,  wc  went  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour,  thinking  that 
if  we  had  not  a  good  night's  rest  at  least  we  might  have  foor 
or  live  hours*  sleep,  which  would  bring  us  comfortably  euoagli 
to  the  next  day.  Wc  were  much  deceived — we  were  already 
two  hours  in  bed,  and  were  farther  from  sleep  than  ever,  io  a 
state  of  very  strong  mental  excitement,  and  wc  compared  oar 
brain  to  a  mill  whose  machinery  is  in  motion,  but  having 
nothing  to  grind. 

We  felt  that  we  ought  to  turn  this  disposition  to  sodw 
account  by  doing  something  to  invite  sleep  ;  and  we  immediatelj 
set  about  putting  iitto  verse  a  short  tale  which  we  had  lately 
read  in  n  French  work. 

Wc  soon  concluded  it,  and  as  we  were  not  yet  more  disposed 
to  sleep  than  before,  we  commenced  a  second  tale,  but  in  vaia. 
A  dozen  lines  exhausted  our  poetical  fancy,  and  we  wen 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 

e  therefore  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  not  even  doxing 
for  a  moment.  We  rose,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  same 
state,  without  deriving  the  least  relief  either  from  meaU  of 
occupation.  In  a  word,  when  we  went  to  bed  again  at  the 
usual  time  we  found  that  webad  been  forty  hours  without  sleep- 

Those  who  first  landed  in  America  were  driven  there  by 
ilicir  thirst  for  gold.    At  that  time  nothing  nas  Ihougbt  of 
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IDJ  value  but  what  was  produced  from  tbe  mines  ;  agriculture 
umI  rominerce  were  in  tbeir  infancy,  and  political  economy  was 
1  diing  not  yet  born. 

The  discovery  of  precious  metals  was  of  little  use  then  to 
(lie  Sfianiards,  since  tbey  arc  depreciated  as  they  multiply,  and 
vc  bre  within  our  reach  belter  resources  and  sorer  means  of 
iocreasing  our  wealth. 

But  America,  where  every  variety  of  climate  renders  the 
■oil  atremely  fertile,  has  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
fortbe  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  potatoes,  indigo, 
vnilU,  cocoa,  &c.,  and  these  are  tbe  only  treasures. 

If  those  discoveries  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  jealous  nations,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they 
be  increased  tenfold  in  succeeding  ages,  and  that  the  re- 
Marrhes  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  in  all  utiexplored 
ccuQtries,  will  enrich  the  three  kingdoms  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
sUnces,  capable  of  producing  in  us  sensations  like  the  vanilla, 
or  till  increase  our  elementary  resources  as  cocoa. 

Scientific  men  have  agreed  to  call  a  mixture  produced  bv 
tbekemal  of  the  cocoa  tree  roasted,  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
chocolate  :  such  is  the  classical  de&nition  of  chocolate.  Sugar 
uuiindisi>ensable  component  part  of  chocolate;  for  with  cocoa 
tlonewecould  only  produce  cocoa-paste  and  not  chocolate.  When 
ire  add  the  delicious  odour  of  the  aroma  to  the  sugar,  cocoa  and 
cianamon,  we  have  the  ite  pint  ultra  of  perfection  to  which 
this  preparation  can  be  brought. 

Such  are  the  few  substances  which  taste  and  experience  have 
ittbstituted  for  the  numerous  ingredients  which  formerly  com- 
poaed  chocolate,  such  as  pepper,  all-spice,  aniseed,  ginger,  and 
many  others  which  were  often  mixed  with  cocoa. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  bat  it  is  also 
found  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent ;  but  it  is  uow  agreed 
that  tbe  tree.<  which  produce  the  best  fruit  grow  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Maracaibo,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caracasi  and  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Sokomusco.  The  kernel  is  much  larger 
there,  the  sugar  less  tart,  and  the  oroma  most  exquisite. 

Since  we  became  more  familiar  with  those  countries,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  daily  experiments,  and  experienced  judges 
can  no  longer  be  deceived. 

Tbe  Spanish  ladies  of  the  New  World  are  passionately  fond 
of  chocolate,  to  such  a  degree  that,  not  content  with  taking  it 
KTcrai  limes  in  the  day,  they  sometimes  have  themselves 
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supplied  with  it  in  church.  Tiiis  love  of  indulgence  hu  ofiro 
bruaght  apon  tliem  the  censure  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  nrrn 
paid  it  the  slightest  attention,  nnd  a  Theologian,  vhoM 
metaphysics  were  as  refined  as  his  morality,  was  an  obheiiig 
sort  of  man,  and  formally  declared  that  chocolate  migfat  be 
taken  while  fasting,  provided  it  were  made  on  water ;  tbas 
applying  in  favour  of  his  fair  penitents  the  old  adage,  Li^ulum 
HOH  franffit  jfjunium. 

Chocolate  was  introduced  into  Spain  about  the  severitecoth 
century,  and  soon  became  very  popular  in  consequence  of  tiw 
decided  preference  given  this  agreeable  beverage  by  the  ladies, 
and  also  by  the  monks.  The  habits  of  the  people  liavf 
not  changed  iu  that  respect ;  and  even  now  throaghout  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  customary  to  introduce  chocolate,  whenever 
the  occasion  presents  itself  and  that  politeness  require,  the  offer 
of  refreshments. 

Chocolate  crossed  the  mountains  with  Anne  of  Aostrii, 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  The  monb 
also  contributed  to  introduce  it  by  the  presents  which  tbey 
made  to  their  brotiiers  in  France.  The  ambassadors  of  Spain 
also  assisted  in  making  it  popular ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Hcgeucy,  it  was  more  generally  used  than  coffee,  becaiue 
then  it  was  taken  as  an  agreeable  nourishment,  whereas  coffee 
was  taken  as  a  drink  of  luxury,  and  through  a  spirit  of  cariosity. 

We  are  aware  that  Linnieus  calls  the  cocoa-nut  tree  tieobrmt, 
(the  driuk  of  the  gods).  That  he  should  Gud  this  extraordinary 
quality  in  chocolate,  is  a  question  that  was  often  asked  ;  iixiie 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Doctor  was  pa.<ssionatelv  fond 
of  it  himself ;  others  again  attributed  it  to  his  gallantry,  because 
it  was  a  queen  who  first  introduced  it. 

Chocolate  has  been  the  subjoct  of  many  learned  discnssioiu, 
Ike  object  of  which  was  to  determine  its  nature  anJ  properties, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  our  warm,  cold,  or  frugal  d^iiy 
food ;  and  we  must  confess,  however,  that  those  learned 
researches  have  done  but  little  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Hut  it  remains  fur  time  and  experience,  these  two  grett 
masters,  to  prove  that  chocolate,  prepared  with  care,  constitute; 
an  element  of  food  as  wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable;  that  it  if 
nourishing,  and  easily  digested  ;  that  it  is  not  so  injarioos  to 
beauty  as  coffee,  on  the  contrary,  it  imjiroves  it ;  that  it  i»  ad- 
mirebljr  suited  to  those  whose  uinds  are  occupied  with  iute«.«e 
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applicatiun  iu  the  study  of  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  aud  particu- 
Lrly  to  travellers ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  agrees  with  the  most 
delicate  stomuchs ;  that  it  has  been  used  with  success  in  chronic 
diMases ;  and  that  it  is  prescribed  as  a  lai<t  resource  in  diseases 
of  tbe  pjilorus. 

For  these  different  qualities  chocolate  it  indebted  to  the  fact 
of itj  being  nothing  but  an  0/(0«a(v4(>r«M  (an  essential  oil); 
tliere  are  few  substances  that  contain  in  equal  portions  more 
alimentary  particles,  which  accounts  for  its  being  so 
strengthening:. 

During  the  war  coooa  was  very  scarce,  and,  consequently, 
dear :  it  was  then  it  was  thought  to  substitute  something  else 
fur  it,  but  to  no  purpose,  aud  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace  was 
to  nd  us  of  all  those  ditferent  mixtures,  of  wliich  we  wure 
obliged  to  partaku  to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  whicli  were  no 
more  chocolate  than  an  infusion  of  chicory  is  Mocha  coffee. 

Some  complain  of  nut  being  able  to  digest  chocolate ;  others, 
on  tlie  contrary,  that  there  is  no  nourishment  iu  it,  and  is  loo 
soon  digested. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  former  have  only  to  blame  them- 
selves, and  that  the  clioculalc  which  they  use  is  of  an  inferior 
quahty,  and  biidly  manufactured ;  for  good  and  well  made 
chocolutt:  mil  always  be  digested,  even  by  the  most  delicate 
stomach. 

As  to  the  latter,  the  remedy  is  an  easy  one ;  let  llieoi  take 
at  bre»kfast  a  small  savoury  pie,  a  cutlet,  or  o  kidney  a  la 
Irochcttc  ;  lit  tiiem  ]M)ur  over  tiiis  a  bowl  of  Sukomusco,  and 
let  them  I  hank  God  for  having  given  them  a  stomach  with 
such  digestive  powers. 

This  i^ivcs  us  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  suggestion  which 
will  be  found  most  useful,  and  may  be  received  with  couGdrnce. 

If,  when  we  have  well  and  copiously  breakfasted,  we  imme- 
diately take  a  large  cup  of  chocolate,  we  are  sure  to  dige&t 
perfectly  in  three  liours'  time,  and  wo  could  even  diue.  Ne 
induced  several  ladies  to  try  this  i-xperimeni,  they  having  assur- 
ed us  tliat  they  suffered  mucli  from  indigestion.  They  always 
found  the  greatest  relief,  aud  were  lavish  iu  their  praise  of  our 
prescripliou. 

Those  who  use  chocolate  are  found  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
and  constant  good  health,  and  are  k-ss  subject  to  those  diseases 
which,  though  Lriiiing,  often  interfere  with  our  happiness. 
Their  embonpoint  is  also  more  stationary,  which  any  one  may 
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prove  in  ihe  society  of  those  with  whose  habits  of  lifing  he  i* 
familiar.  And  here  we  may  note  the  properties  of  amber 
chocolate,  properties  which  we  have  verified  by  a  great  numbfr 
of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  enable  us  to  saj  : — Let 
those  who  liave  drunk  too  deep  the  cap  of  luxury ;  let  tbo«c 
who  may  have  passed  in  study  a  considerable  portion  of  tk 
time  which  should  be  ^ven  to  sleep ;  let  the  roan  of  geniuj, 
who  feels  his  intellect  impaired ;  let  him  who  6nds  the  air 
moist,  time  weigh  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  atroosphrre 
difficult  to  support ;  let  him  who  may  be  suffering  from  some 
fixed  idea,  which  prevents  his  directing  his  thoughts  to  snj 
other  subject :  let  all  tho^e,  we  repeat,  take  about  haif-a-qoft 
of  amber  chocolate,  with  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  grains  of 
amber  to  a  pound  of  chocolate,  and  then,  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  they  shall  see  all  bat  a  miracle  performed. 

Very  good  chocolate  is  made  in  Spain  ;  but  its  iuiporlatioa 
into  England  and  France  had  soon  to  be  discontinued,  beciax 
as  thoM  who  were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  use  were  not  all 
equally  skilled,  whenever  the  chocolate  was  of  inferior  qoslity 
it  had  to  be  consumed  as  it  was  received. 

The  Italian  chocolate  is  not  adapted  to  the  French ;  io 
general  they  roast  the  cocoa  too  much,  which  makes  the 
chocolate  bitter  and  weak,  because  a  portion  of  the  shell  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  charcoal. 

Chocolate  being  much  used  in  France,  everybody  set  aboat 
making  it,  but  few  were  able  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  owing 
to  the  difBcolty  of  manufacturing  it. 

We  must  first  be  able  to  distinguish  good  cocoa,  and  uk  it 
in  all  its  purity,  for  in  every  box,  no  matter  how  carefully 
selected,  there  is  always  some  of  inferior  quality,  aud  not 
properly  understanding  our  own  interest,  we  receive  inferior 
cocoa,  which,  in  nil  honesty,  we  should  reject. 

The  toasting  of  cocoa  is  a  very  delicate  o|>eration  ;  it  reqiiirei 
an  amount  of  tact  appro.nching  almost  inspiration.  There  tit 
some  who  have  it  by  nature,  and  are  rarely  deceived. 

There  is  also  a  particular  talent  required  to  delcroiine  the 
quantity  of  sugar  necessary  ;  it  should  not  be  invariable,  or 
uniform,  but  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arom» 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and  cLc 
degree  of  toasting  to  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  it. 

The  pounding  and  mixing  require  also  equal  care  and  attfo* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  ihe  chocolate  will  be  more  or  less  dige*(il»le, 
according  aa  this  operation  is  perfectly  or  imperfecll*  perfonaed. 
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Other  cx>n8ideralioiis  should  guide  us  in  the  selection  and 
quanlilj  of  arumatics,  which  should  uul  be  the  same  in  choco- 
late intended  for  food  as  in  that  which  is  to  be  used  as  aweet- 
meits  and  dainties. 

This  selection  and  quantity  of  aromatica  should  be  also 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  vanilla  necessary. 

For  some  time  machines  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate:  we  are  nut  of  opinion  that  it  is  belter  on  that 
account,  but  it  lessens  considerably  manual  labour,  and  those 
«bo  manufacture  chocolate  by  machinery  can  afford  to  sell  it 
cheapest.  Nevertheless,  they  sell  it  sometimes  dearer,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  true  commercial  spirit  has  not  yet  takea 
root  in  France;  for  certainly  the  advantage  gained  by  machi- 
nerT  sliould  be  equally  profitable  to  the  merchant  and  the  public. 

Being  an  amateur  of  chocolate,  we  have  gone  the  round  of 
all  the  manufactories,  and  have  selected  that  sold  aa  Chocolate 
Ma.«son,  at  28  Bue  de  Richelieu. 

We  must  uot  be  surprised  at  this,  for  Mr.  Masson  has 
brought  to  his  aid,  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  vast  infor- 
mation. 

The  chocolate  manufactured  by  Afr.  Masson  owes  its  supe« 
riority  to  a  good  selection  of  materials,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
to  permit  nothing  inferior  to  leave  his  establishment  ;  while  he 
liimself  superintends  with  a  maaterly  eye  all  the  details  of  the 
«ork. 

Adhering  to  a  wise  doctrine,  and  by  a  judicious  system,  he 
has  also  succeeded  in  producing  agreeable  remedies  for  those 
of  his  numerous  castomers  who  may  have  a  tendency  to  disease. 

Thus,  for  those  who  are  tiiin  and  delicate  he  has  provided  a 
strengthening  chocolate,  au  talep  ;  for  those  suffering  from 
nervous  disease,  an  antispasmodic  chocolate,  a  la fieur  d'orange  ; 
for  those  of  an  irritable  temper,  a  chocolate  of  the  oil  of  almonds ; 
to  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  add  ihe  chocolate  of  the  afflickd, 
perfumed  and  portioned,  tecundum  artem. 

But  his  chief  merit  is,  that  lie  has  given  us,  at  a  low  price, 
an  excellent  chocolate  fur  daily  use,  which  nlTords  us  a  substan- 
tial breakfast ;  and  which,  when  mixed  with  cream,  is  so  plea- 
rant  at  dinner,and  refreshes  us  in  the  evening  in  ices,  croquettes, 
and  other  dainties  of  the  drawingroom,  not  to  mention  the 
charming,  fuu'provokiug  pastilles  and  lozenges  with  or  with- 
out oiottos. 
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Here  our  paper  ends,  but  if  it  have  made  the  reader  smik, 
jurely  it  lias  also  instructed  him  in  that  very  important  point 
of  "  knowing  and  being,"  namely,  how  to  enjoy  life,  and  how 
to  render  his  very  repast  a  medicine.  Wc  say  to  him,  or  ta 
her,  in  conclusion,  as  Sir  William  Temple  says  in  his  essay  oa 
JleaUh  and  Lontj  Life, — "Thug  have  I  traced  whatever  b»s 
fallen  in  mv  wa^  or  thoughts  to  observe  concerning  life  and 
health,  an  j  winch  I  conceived  might  be  of  any  public  use  to 
be  known  and  considered  :  and  it  may  at  least  pass  like  i 
Pcrbyshirc  charm,  n-hich  is  used  among  sick  cattle,  with  these 
words, — '  Ip  it  does  thkb  no  good,  -it  will  do  thkk  so 

IIARU.'  " 
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Gni^e  to  tke  Cr^itai  Palace  and  ifs  Pari  and  Oard«nt,  By 
Saiauel  PkUtipi.  A  newly  arranged  aud  entirely  revited 
Edition.  By  Y.  K.  J.  SUenstone.  Loudon :  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  1»58. 

One  day,  last  Octuber,  ve  were  standing  in  the  National 
Gallery,  before  Murillo's  St.  John  and  the  L^mi,  wondering 
(bat  one  wLo  could  create  such  marvellous  eifucts  of  chinro- 
icoro,  of  coloring  and  of  texture,  and  ret  could,  in  tlio  Saviour's 
friend,  make  us  sec  only  a  peasant  boy.  Any  Christian  can 
understand  what  the  picture  means;  it  lias  been  wood-ciitled, 
and  engraved  over  and  over  again  ;  around  us  were  glorious 
ictures,  but  pictures  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  some 
Dovledge  of  history  or  of  art  was  necessary.  As  we  Hood 
before  the  Murillo,  there  came  to  "  look  at"  it,  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  little  son  about  live  or  six  years 
old.  They  liad  all  that  half- wandering,  half-stupified  exprcs* 
lioo  so  common  amongst  the  mass  of  visitors  to  our  public 
museums,  the  class  who  arc  at  home  at  Madame  Tuss;iud's. 
The  little  boy  said,  pointing  to  the  picture,  "  What  is  that. 
Pa?"  Pa  reads  the  name  on  the  frame  and  says,  "St.  John 
and  Lamb and  after  a  second  or  two,  lost  iu  his  case,  in 
looking  at  the  picture,  says,  "  should  you  liko  a  cut  of  lamb, 
dear,"  aud  so  they  go  on  to  view  the  Venuscs  and  Susannahs 
with  perhaps  Holly  well-street  eyes. 

This  man  was  but  the  type  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
visit  our  public  galleries.  The  mutilated  statues  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  putty  additions,  the  scribbled  comments  in  the 
alcovts,  all  prove  how  coarse  the  popular  mind  yet  remains ; 
but  the  national  system  of  exclusivism,  and  the  national  system 
«hii-h  has  made  the  possession  of  shillings,  not  the  possession 
of  tatte,  the  test  of  admission  to  all  great  art  exhibitions,  arc 
alone  to  blame. 

Iguorauce  of  some  of  tho  most  important  and  interesting 
facta  connected  with  art,  {larticularly  sculpture,  is  as  common 
amongst  the  would-bo  learned  as  are  a  deticicncy  of  taste  and 
want  of  appreciation  amongst  the  unlearned,  and  ix>ssibly  there 
are  reasons  for  this  state  of  things. 

Cuuatdehng  the  excellence  which  the  ancients  attained  in 
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tlie  fine  arts,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  transmitttd  to 
posterity  respecting  the  works  and  methods  of  their  most  di»> 
tiiiguished  artists  ;  of  the  methods  of  their  sculptors  wc  Utfr&llj 
know  nothing ;  indeed  ve  believe  that  many  a  learned  /dl<x 
imagines  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  actually  worked  with  the 
chisel  and  mallet  in  their  hands,  hewing  out  the  statue  within 
the  block,  with  no  other  guide  or  model  than  the  idea  in  their 
own  minds.    We  recollect  to  hnve  read  somewhere,  that  ilicb- 
ael  Angelo  laboured  with  such  enthusiastic  fury  to  get  hii 
statuea  extricated  from  the  enrasing  rubbish,  that  it  was  quite 
marvellous  to  see  him  !  Nothing,however,  can  tie  more  ridico* 
lous  than  the  supposition  of  this  species  of  the  Csesarian  oper* 
ation  in  sculpture ;  an  art  which  requires  the  utmost  patience 
and  minute  carefulness,  and  in  which  the  merit  of  the  artitl 
oonsista  in  preparing  the  clay  model.    It  is  the  artisan  «bo 
fashions  the  marble ;  an  humble  species  of  nr.eciianical  industir 
scarcely  removed  from  the  toil  of  the  common  stone-cutter— 
the  task  of  the  labourers  in  the  workshops  of  a  Canova  and 
a  Gibson. 

But  what  renders  the  methods  of  the  ancient  sculptors  still 
more  curious  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  is,  that,  without  tools  cf 
atecl  or  tempered  iron,  they  should  have  been  able  to  work 
with  so  much  felicity  not  only  in  marble,  but  even  in  the  harder 
aubstancc  of  the  precious  stones.  Their  dexterity  appears  still 
more  extraordinary  w  hen  we  reflect  that  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  magnifying  gkss  to  inspect  the  minute  beauty  of  manj 
of  their  gems,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  medals.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable how  such  works  could  have  been  produced  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles  or  the  magnifying  leus.  That  they  po»- 
sesscd  the  magnifying  mirror  is  extremely  probable,  for  Ibeir 
looking-glasses  being  made  of  metal,  it  was  almost  a  Dcccssarr 
result  (hat  they  should  discover  the  magnifying  power  of  a  pol- 
ished concave  surface.  By  some  reflex  application  of  the  con- 
cave mirror  their  gem  engravers  may  have  been  assisted  ;  and 
we  think  it  would  not  be  difiicult  still  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner this  raa  done.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
they  employed  a  drop  of  pellucid  water  in  the  perforation  of  a 
jiiece  of  meul ;  but  we  cannot,  however,  form  any  very  dtstioci 
notiou  of  the  manner  in  which  this  magnifying  power  coald  be 
rendered  useful  to  an  engraver.  But  a  pretty  discovery  of  an 
ingenioui)  savant,  and  which  we  woala  rtcommeiid  to  the 
attention  of  our  opticians,  has  suggested  a  belter  idea,  lie 
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lus  discovered,  that  by  nicely  perforating  a  bit  of  paper,  or  any 
snperBcial  substance,  a  plate  of  metal  serving  the  best  of  all  for 
the  purpose, — tliot  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bole,  a  very 
considerable  magnifying  power  is  obtained  over  objects  closely 
under  the  eye,  and  that  distant  objects  arc  brought  apparently 
rearer,  and  seen  much  more  distinctly  than  by  the  unaided 
Kight.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that  the  ancient  gem  engravers 
may  have  made  use  of  some  contrivance  of  this  nature. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  the  painters 
of  antiquity  is  also  almost  a  blank.  Their  excellence  both  in 
draning  and  in  colouring  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  niih  such 
tvidcncc  as  we  possess  of  their  attainments  in  sculpture,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  without  a  denial  of  the  force  of  ocular  de- 
monstration, tu  refuse  our  acknowledgments  to  their  superior- 
ity. Wc  are  told,  indeed,  that  Zeuxis  formed  the  composition 
of  his  Juno*  from  the  peculiar  beauties  of  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  Agrigentum  ;  and  thai  Apelles  made  use  of  burnt 
ivory  mixed  with  varnish  to  augment  the  elFect  of  his  colours, 
and  to  defend  them  from  the  action  of  the  air.f  I3ut  with  the 
exception  of  these  two  solitary  facts,  the  one  in  the  art  of  design, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  colouring,  we  possess  no  practical  infor- 
tnation  respecting  the  methods  of  the  ancient  painters.  The 
use  of  the  black  or  burnt  ivory  by  ApellcA  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  writers  on  the  Rnc  arts  a^i  an  improbable 
misconception  ;  but  j\Ir.  West  did,  we  know,  employ  it 
with  90  much  success,  that  the  colouring  of  his  later  pictures, 
compared  with  that  of  his  earlier,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  hand.  It  sen-es  to  tune,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  various  tones  of  colouring  into  one 
consistent  frame  of  harmony. 

Historians  differ  about  the  birth  place  of  sculpture.  But  the 
art  was  undoubtedly  early  cherished  in  Asia.  Laban,  wc  arc 
informed,  adored  idolsj  abominated  by  Jacob.  Some,  however, 
•re  of  opinion,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  the  first  who  employed 
wible  symbols  as  objects  of  adoration.^  nnd  that  of  course  they 
were  the  inventors  of  sculpture.  Others  ascribe  the  inven- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  and  refer,  in  proof  of  tlieir  hyjwthesis, 
to  the  statue  erected  by  Ninus  in  honour  of  his  father.  But 


*  Pliny,  lib.  xx'ix.  Cap.  ix. 
t  Cavalierp  Ferro,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
X  Oeni'sis,  chap.  xxxi.  and  xxxv. 
§  Coutarino  il  Vago,  p.  420. 
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the  Q ret k  philosophers  considered  Egjpt  af  the  cndle  of  tbc 
arts;  and  Plato  8;iV;>,  that  works  of  paiutiug  aiid  sculpture  bit 
be  found  in  E^y\)i  executed  ten  thousand  vears  ago.  ramo- 
ias  ihouglit  that  iit  Crst  the  pnests  exhibited  a  stone,  or  ikt 
trunk  of  a  Inc.  as  (he  emblems  of  their  gods.  Herodotus, tk 
father  of  profane  history,  8^»ys,  tliat  the  ancient  Egyptians  %tn 
accustotnc-J  tu  cj^rve  the  one  cini  of  a  stick  into  the  form  ofs 
head,  an-.l,  uith  scarci-ly  more  art,  to  tiace  a  ft-w  imperfect  line 
on  the  other  into  a  resemblance  of  feet.  In  this  state  they  tnn* 
smitted  (he  art  of  sculpt  ire  to  Greece.  Pausauias  luentiow, 
that  there  nas  an  ancient  statue  at  Pvgolia,  whiih  .«er\e<i  toil> 
lustrale  tiie  hi>tory  of  tiie  arts,  the  feel  and  hands  of  »  Licit  «en 
closely  joined  to  the  botly,  tiuiilur,  no  doubt,  to  the  Egyptian 
statues  in  the  British  Muscntn.  The  first  atteiDi)ts  in 
sculpture  were  no  doubt  with  Hcxible  materials,  such  as  ckT«r 
wax.  Tiic  next  were  proiwbly  uiih  wood,  and  then  uurUe; 
— metal,  rotjuiring  the  aid  of  another  art,  was  perlksps  ike 
!asl  inair)  i  il  employed  by  the  genius  of  sculpture. 

The  eorhcNt  uiuoiig  llie  Greeks  who  wrought  in  marole,w«fe 
the  sons  of  DieJalu!<,  Dipa:nu«i  and  Scyllis,*  «ho  lived  iu  the 
6r>t  Oiympiad,  that  is,  about  .>7t>  years  before  Clmst.  Phidis*, 
who  ti^urisiu'd  about  120  years  later,  carried  the  art  to  tt*  ut- 
most perftclion.  Il  has  certainly  not  since  approached  the 
same  decree  of  excellence,  if  we  admit  the  Athenian  marbles 
in  the  British  Museum  to  be  his  works  ;  and  if  they  were  net 
his  works,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  we  have  stUi  bat  an 
iuipcrfect  conception  of  the  improvements  of  whicii  the  ail  u 
sui>ceptiblc. 

Oil  one  occ4i.sion,  when  a  party  of  artists  were  dining  lith 
Sir  Joshua  lieynulds,  while  Hurkc  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  pre- 
sent, the  coBvtntation  turned  on  this  very  i^ubjecU  Sir  Jo«hiu 
ob^crved,  thai  it  was  impossible  to  understand  uhat  was  mcanl 
among  the  Gre<  ks,  by  lucir  saying  that  tlie  art  of  sculpture  wss 
in  its  decline  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Grvat — the  Afoik) 
Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis  being  considered  as  the 
productions  uf  that  illustrious  epoch  ;  and  neither  the  itifiMB- 
iiy  of  Burke,  nor  the  erudition  of  Johnson,  could  solve  the 
enipua.  Hut  the  merits  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Partiicnoa 
were  th.en  unknown;  we  mean  the  Elgin  or  more  properlj  the 
Athenian  marhle.< ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  miniJ,  thai  even 
they  were  |>laccd  in  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  mcrfly  for  the 


•  rUiiy,  lib.  xxjti.  cap.  iv. 
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pnrpose  of  decoration.  The  statue  of  the  Goddess  by  Phidias 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  temple. 

It  might  be  objected  to  as  a  paradox,  to  sajf  that  none  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  sculptors  oi  antiquity  bare  yet  been  acquired 
bj  tbe  modenis  but  it  id  certain  that  none  of  those,  which  we 
consider  m  ?ucb,  were  particularly  famous  amongst  the  ancients. 
It  is  at  least  donbtful  if  the  Apollo  Belviclere  is  the  same  statue 
of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  such  terms  of  adtniration  ns  the  work 
of  Soopias. — The  Venus  by  this  artist  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  ancient  Boroc — but  it  is  now  unknown.   He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  mausoleum  which  Artimisia  raised  to  the  memory  of 
ber  husband  —  one  of  the  wonders  of  ti.c  world.    The  Stand- 
ard by  Polectetis  is  lost— a  statue  in  which  all  tlio  most  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  the  human  figure  were  so  admirably  preserved, 
that  it  was  constantly  referred  to  by  artists  ns  a  model,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Standard.    The  Media  of  Euticrales 
is  also  no  longer  known  to  exist.    The  critics  in  the  time  of 
Prnxiteles  were  divided  in  their  opinion  with  respect  to  his  two 
Venuses  and  his  Phryne  ;  but  he  himself  preferred  his  Satyr, 
and  particularly  his  Cupid,  to  all  his  works,  and  they  also  are 
no  mon.  The  story  of  Pygmalion  is  of  itself  a  striking  comment 
on  the  excellence  of  the  lost  statues  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  of 
the  Census  of  Rhodes  shows  how  far  superior  in  tlie  magnifi- 
cence of  the  art  the  ancients  were  to  the  modems.  Glicones 
of  AthenBf  who  produced  the  Famesian  Hercules,  doubtless  left 
other  works,  which,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  were  probably  in 
the  same  high  style  of  art,  but  they  have  all  perished.   At  Ag- 
ngealaiD  we  saw  the  foot  of  a  coIosmI  Juno,  belonging  to  the 
Isis  Mr.  Fagan,  in  point  of  exeoution,  and  greatness  of  style, 
equal  to  anything  that  ever  adorned  the  Louvre.  But  althou^li 
the  utmost  diligence  was  employed  to  find  the  remainder  of 
the  statae,  the  search  was  fruitless.   At  Syracuse,  a  headless 
Venus  was  discovered,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  is  superior  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis* 

Jews  have  never  been  considered  as  entitled  to  any  merit 
at  aitiafe,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prohibition  iu  the 
Gooimandments  has  been  the  oaose  of  their  deficiency  in 
the  arte»  But  the  prohibition  only  referred  to  idols  of  ado* 
niam,  for  Mosea  himself,  the  oracle  of  the  command,  made  the 
brsEOT  eerpent ;  and  Solomon,  their  wisest  king,  dealt  largely 
in  aculptured  pomegranates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twelve  oxen 
which  aopported the  brazen  sea,  ori^ the  golden  lions  that 
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odoriu'il  tlie  ste|)8  of  his  throne.  A*  for  the  cherubim,  of  *liich 
we  read  so  mucli,  wc  beg  for  lUe  information  of  our churchjird  i 
Bculptorio  to  tnei)tioi),  that  "  a  learned  student  of  recondite  lort"  i 
liaa  a«»iircd  u»  that  (lie  cherubim  were  not  human  figures  vitb 
»iiit;%  but  circles  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  Romans  were  tardy  in  their  cnltivaliuii  of  the  art  of  wolp- 
tnrc,  w  hicl>  was  |ierhii|)s  owing  nlso  to  the  inllueticc  of  tint 
ancient  law  of  Numa,  noticed  bj  St.  Augustine*  in  the  con- 
trovcrsy  resjHcting  the  introduction  of  in)nf,'e3',  prticularlv  ol 
GihI  the  Father,  into  the  churches.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Romios 
are  not  considered  M  having  made  any  great  degret-  of  profici- 
ency in  the  fine  nrls,  nutwiihstanding  the  ni.-tgnitude  of  thfir 
archilicturid  remains;  and  even  in  architecture  they  were  fir 
inferior  to  tiie  Greeks,  \\\\o  distinctively  settled  the  embclli.«h-  i 
nients  of  the  ^-evernl  order:*,  by  whicii  their  buildiugs  obtaineil 
that  appropriateness  of  cliaracier  tliat  at  once  declared  the  u« 
for  which  ihcy  «»  re  erected,  and  rendered  them  models  to  a'A 
siicceediriir  niris.  The  Romans,  in  the  best  epoch  of  their  lastr, 
followed  the  (ireek^,  but  deviating  from  their  chaste  models, 
adopted  that  faUu  principle  which  supposes  a  beauty  in  orna- 
ment inde|H  ndeiit  of  propriety  of  ai>j>lication  or  of  fitness  cf 
place.    The  rr;igmenl!<  of  this  corruption  of  taste,  our  own  ir- 
chitects  for  a  long  fjeriod  were  in  the  practice  of  imitating,  but 
as  we  shall  have  nii  opportunity  on  some  other  occasion  of 
noticing  more  |»articulurly  the  progress  and  state  of  the  arts  m 
this  country,  we  refrain  for  the  pres«  iit  from  advcrtiug  to  this 
branch  of  tiie  subject.    It  may,  however,  be  so  far  requisite  in 
the  meantime,  to  explain,  that  the  elTect  of  this  false  principle  ' 
of  taste  in  arcliilcclure,  is  ecjuivalent  to  that  uninteresting  beautr 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  historical  pictures; — where,  ' 
though  every  figure  is  in  correct  proportion,  well  drawn,  tnd 
with  drapery  elegantly  folded,  yet  not  being  employed  appropn- 
ately  to  the  subject,  the  generai  composition  is  but  a  mere  acj- 
deuucal  compilation,  unadorned  will)  the  impress  of  (hat  mentil 
t'oiiecplion  wliich  constitutes  the  highest  quality  of  rctined  art. 

lint  if  the  ancient  Romans  are  noi  entitled  to  rank  high  as  art- 
ists, tiie  p  inters  and  sculptors  of  modern  Rome  have  acquired 
n  pre  eniiiu  nee  far  above  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
iloses  of  Michael  Angclo,  for  example,  in  appropriatcnesa  of  I 
cliaracter,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  that  ever  ro« 
from  beneath  the  chisel;  and  i^  has  bceu  said,  tb<it  in  this  re- 


•  St.  Augustine,  Vol.  V.  cap.  xixi.  pagv  38. 
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sjiectit  may  be  clawed  with  the  Minerva  and  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
Atif.  It  has  indeed  fixed,  as  it  were,  an  unalterable  standard, 
by  which  every  subsequent  attempt  to  embody  the  (orm  of  the 
Jrtriih  Law^ver  ii-ill  not  only  be  estiinat«d,  but  must  also,  in 
*onie  degree,  resemble  in  air,  features,  and  ex|)r(  ?!<ion.  Miclu 
ael  Angelo,  however,  was  not  nbrays  uniformly  successful.  His 
statoe  of  the  Siiviour,  the  companion  of  the  Moses,  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  benevolent  character  of  Jesus  was  a  subject 
not  suited  to  his  vehement  genius;  and  the  statue  is  scnrccly 
one  digrec  above  a  common  ucadcmical  Ggure — framed  accord- 
ing to  rule,  and  faultless  wiihoul  merit,  in  his  sublime  work 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  same  inconsistency  may  be  ob- 
Jcrved.  The  single  figures  are  without  any  appropriate  charac- 
ter, without  any  expression  applicable  to  their  tremendous  situ- 
ation; but  the  groups  are  compo^^cd  with  admirable  skill.  Still, 
however,  even  as  sinj^le  figures,  they  have  great  merit ;  and  nl- 
tbougli  they  arc  but  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  legs,  arms,  and 
liead?,  to  the  celebrated  Torso,  which  bears  his  name,  and  wliicli 
>ervcd  as  the  model  to  most  of  his  figures,  tlicy  arc  novcrtlu'lcsa 
the  productions  of  a  mn^teriy  hand. 

The  first  modern  artist  who  understood  the  principle  of  giv- 
ing to  his  figures  the  ()eeuliar  cxpres:«ion  belonging  to  their  situ- 
ation and  cliaracter,  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  he  carried  it  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. The  appropriitc  character  which  he  has  given  to  the 
Apostles  ill  tlial  great  coulpo^itlon,  the  significanee  of  expression 
in  their  several  faces,  all  show  that  the  point  of  time  befure  the 
artist  is  when  our  Saviour  said,  "  There  is  one  amongst  you  who 
shall  betray  me."  But  he  failed  in  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 
He  had  exhiosted  liis  powers  of  characteristic  discrimination  in 
the  heads  of  the  apostles;  and  in  his  a!tcm|)t  lo  blend  meck- 
MM  and  dignity  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  he  pn>duced  only  insi- 
pience.  Uc  had  the  prudence,  iiowever,  to  leave  the  lace  un- 
fioi»lied,  that  the  iniiiginution  of  the  beholder  might  not  bo  disap- 
poiated  by  an  unworthy  image,  but  form  in  his  own  mind  one 
more  accordaut  to  his  feelings  and  the  subject.  Pleasing  as  the 
»ork«  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  arc  in  general,  had  he  not  pro- 
duced T/ie  Liitl  Slipper,  and  the  carlo<in  of  The  Comf/atantt for 
tie  Standard,  he  would  scarcely  have  emerged  above  the  level 
of  iDcdiocriiy,  for  his  pictures,  generally  speaking,  are  more  re- 
markable for  laborious  finishing  than  fur  tite  impress  uf  iiitellec- 
toai  po«er. 
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AYhen  tlie  works  of  Klichnel  Angelo,  Ijeonardo  da  Vinci,  anJ 
Uartbolomeo  dp  St  Marco,  wen'  attracting  iJie  admiratiun  of  all 
tlie  judges  of  rtTined  art,  Raphael,  liaving  nttnincd  Ids  adoll 
Bgc!,  came  to  rioreiire.    Tlic  sensibility  of  his  mind  was  li'w 
tlie  softened  wax,  which  makes  moru  visible  nnd  distinct  tbe 
form  of  the  engraving  with  which  it  is  improwd.    Hlesl  «ivb 
this  Imppy  natural  endowment,  he  became  at  once  heir,  as  it 
were,  to  the  treasures  and  experience  of  all  his  pmlecessor* ; 
Aiid  availing  himself  of  the  examples  aflonled  by  the  disooverie* 
of  the  Grecian  relics,  he  combined,  by  the  tuition  of  his  ova 
genius,  and  n  well  practised  band,  a  power  to  unfold  his  concep- 
tions.   In  the  exercise  of  his  power,  be  has  attained  uurivallni 
excellence.    But  the  peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  the  produc- 
tions of  (his  extrnordinnry  young  man  arc  of  too  high  and  vin- 
ous a  hind  to  be  discnsse<l  in  the  present  paper.    Tiie  fine  arts 
as  they  have  a])penretl  in  dillerent  aijes,  constitute  the  visible 
lory  of  tlie  human  mind,  and  those  who  regard  painting  and 
sculpture  merely  ns  contributing  to  the  euihellishmenl  of  our  so- 
cial |)lcasures,  look  only  at  tlie  surface  of  the  subject.     It  i» 
necessary,  however,  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  rcline  overmuch, 
and  yield  the  metaphysical  suggestions  of  the  imagination,  a  cre- 
dence and  authority  which  history  refuses  to  cotiiinn. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  products 
of  statuary  art  were  innumerable ;  the  cities  of  Grew  coimtnl 
them  by  hundreds ;  Uclphos,*  Olympia,  and  Rome,  were 
almost  peopled  with  statues.t 

1'hc  con(|iieror  of  the  Etolians,  Marcus  Fulvius,  hzd  2?7 
FlatiU's  in  bronze  and  ^30  in  marble  erected  to  his  honor, 
rtolfinaeus  Kvergcles,  con()iicror  of  the  King  of  Syri.i,  carried 
away  with  him  2,500  statues.  The  theatre  of  Scaurus  c«>u- 
taincd  3,000,  According  to  Winkehnann,  there  lisd  beta 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  after  250  year?, 
statues,  which  enriched  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  there 
remain  yet  more,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  be  dis- 
covered by  posterity.    Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus,  wrote,  thai 


*  Anioiig:Nt  others  were  xiaturs  in  guld  of  tlic  Rbetorican  CiorgiM. 
of  Phr^nc,  ami  lliat  ol'sfcinale  I^ydian  slari>,  tbe  gift  of  Croniu. 

t  Ueiiii'trius  of  I'linlerus,  hnH  prectt-d  in  liis  honor  no  fewfr  tli»n 
300.  The  (5 reeks  werv  so  prompt  in  rendering  thin  »p*<"ie>  of  horn- 
agu  to  those  wlio  had  done  them  awrvicc,  tlut  in  EuWa  th*j  pre- 
ferred rjiisiitg'  .1  ittatue  to  DeniostheM*>  to  p«;<ng  him  a  liJeot  for 
one  of  >iis  orations. 
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in  his  time,  the  statues  in  Borne  were  iimuraeraljlc,  aiul  iSido- 
)iiui  Apollinaris,  records  that  in  certain  cities,  llic  vast  imm- 
licr  of  statues  which  encumbered  the  public  phiccs,  facilitated 
lae  lucaus  of  coiiccnlment  iur  u»ale(*actors.  Rhode coalaiiifd, 
it  i^  alUnned,  30,000.  After  varifius  disasters  eiidured  by 
Borne,  Cnssiodorus  wrote  to  Th(  udutic,  that  the  number  of 
statues  wliiuh  this  city  coutaiued^  almost  equalled  that  ot  tbo 
inhabitants. 

\\c  know  lunv  great  a  profusion  of  sculpture  was  cniploycd 
flnring  the  nuddie  a^cs,  to  oruaincnt  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
ichui  of  churches  ;  those  of  Chartres  and  of  Rhemis  prove  this ; 
tlie  dome  of  Milan  contained  3,500  statues,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Augustin  at  Pavia,  of  the  XlVth  century,  had  4>iO  iigures, 
without  rr(  kouing  those  of  animals. 

Auionast  tlie  Indiaiis  and  the  Cliinese  there  was  a  like  pro- 
fusion. Meridc/>  Pinto,  rt-I  Ues  that  in  the  single  temple  ol' 
Pocnssar,  dedicated  to  Tntilmnrct,  in  China,  he  counted  1,200 
statues,  !)t'sides  24i  serpcnU  ni  bronze,  so  enormous  in  size, 
that  eiK  ii  l;ore  n  statue  ot  a  woman  seated  on  its  back,  and 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  a  dozen  p'Hnrs  (»f  C;miphire 
wood,  TJtiii^ht  be  seen  a  bed  on  which  recinied  a  large  silver 
statue,  named  Abican  Nilano,  which  signitied  health  of  kings, 
and  surrounding  this  statue  were  31  idols  representing  children 
of  five  and  six  years,  ranged  in  (wo  fdes  kneeling  in  adoration. 

There  are  few  substances  capable  of  being  worked  and  of 
receiving  a  shape  that  the  ancients  have  not  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  statues.  Clay  and  wood  were  at  lirst  employed. 
\arron  records  that  the  plastic  was  anciently  much  cultivated 
in  Italy,  particularly  in  Etruria :  that  Tarquin  the  Ancient, 
wishing  to  dedicate  an  image  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  came 
to  terms  with  Turianus,  and  had  it  brought  from  Fregellac. 
This  Jupiter  was  oC  earth ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  earthen 
material,  that  tXie  custom  of  coloring  them  in  vermilion  was 
Ksorted  to ;  this  artist  scuiptored  the  Hercules  that  existed 
diiHng  the  time  of  Pliny  iu  the  city  of  Rome,  and  which,  be- 
came it  waa  compoaed  of  eartb^  retained  the  name  of  Hsrcules 
fictUU.  Such  was  the  material  in  use  for  a  long  period  to 
lorm  the  most  exnuisite  staloes  to  the  gods :  and  Kome^  ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  liad  no  reason  to  blui^h  for  the  memory  of 
those  who  adored  such  gods,  and  who  had  not  a  aufficieacy  of 
gold  or  silver  to  form  their  divinitiee. 

These  ancient  idols  are  to  be  seen  in  various  placeSj  dating 
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from  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  the  roost  liighir  ornamented  were  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  municipal  towns ;  their  cha^inf;  vas  admir- 
able  :  the  merit  of  their  execution  combined  with  their  anti- 
quity rendered  ttiem  far  more  valuable  than  if  executed  in 


The  !«tnlue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  by  Phidias,  had  a  faee 
of  gold  and  ivory,  but  the  body  was  planter  and  terra  colta ; 
the  war  bet k^cen  the  Athenians  and  the  Megarians,  hindered 
its  completion. 

In  the  time  of  Pausauias,  several  of  the  divinities  placed 
in  the  temples,  were  composed  of  clay.  Stataes  of  terra  cotta 
have  been  di.«covcred  at  Pompeii ;  they  painted  statues  in  red 
at  this  period,  such  as  the  Jupiter  at  Phij^alia,  and  those  of 
the  god  Pan. 

Bas-reliefs  in  terra  cotta,  were  employed  in  the  friezes  of 
the  temples.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  have  informed  ns  that 
Ctesar  having  dispatched  a  colony  to  Corinth,  to  restore  this 
unfortunate  city  from  its  ruins,  commanded  them  to  dig  araoiig«t 
the  rubbi.'^h  of  its  crumbling  edifices,  and  to  extrioite  from  tbe 
debris,  the  works  in  bronze  as  well  as  those  in  terra  cotta. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  stttues  in  pottery  by  which  the  pediments 
of  the  temples  ArcutyUt  were  surmounted.  "  They  were," 
said  he,  "  a  fashion  taken  from  (he  Tuscans."  Tbe  tempin 
of  Ceres  and  of  Hercules,  at  Pompeii,  are  decorated  in  this 
nianner.f 

Statues  of  terra  cotta  were  also  used  in  the  middle  ase<. 
particularly  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where  they  have  per- 
fectly resisted  all  changes  of  atmosphere.  Masks  for  thetheaue, 
in  use  at  liouie,  were  made  of  plaster  or  of  ctiy.  Some  of 
those  uiar<ks  have  l>ce:i  discovered  at  llercuLtneum  with  tl« 
moulds  in  which  they  were  cast.  The  ereUa  pertona,  of  w  liicii 
Lucretius  speaks  (lib.  iv.,  v.  297)  is  nothing  moretbau  one  of 
those  pl.istcr  masks.  During  the  time  of  Paasanias  statues  of 
wood  might  be  also  seen  in  tbe  most  renowned  places  m 
Greece  ;  such,  amongst  others,  were  the  figures  found  at 

*  Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  xxxr. 

t  The  must  curiutu  Etruscan  tDoniimenta  in  prMcrvatioo  of  ihii 
species  are  the  b^-rcliif  of  Leucotliof  holding  the  iofont  Bacchoi 
on  his  knct'6,  and  tliat  which  rcj>re»eiiU  scldierij  going  to  sjcrifio*. 
They  are  Loth  at  Uomp.  The  former,  with  his  drapery  tight,  rang<^l 
in  Clonal  piaiu  and  falling  perpendicularly,  is  altogether  in  tht 
eginetic  style. 


gold.* 
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Megalopolis  iti  Arcadia,  of  a  Juno,  an  Apollo,  and  the  Mu^es,  a 
Venus  and  a  Mercury  from  the  clu^el  of  Dafnophonius,  one  of 
the  niDsL  antient  artiets.  The  statue  of  Apollo  of  Delphos, 
sent  n«?  n  present  by  the  Cretans,  was  of  wood,  and  formed  of 
a  5!fii^ie  trunk  of  a  tree.  At  Ar^'as,  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
temple  of  Castorand  Pollux  the  st  at  ms  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
of  Flilaira  and  of  PhoBbe,  their  women  and  the  horsed  of  these 
demi-gods,  the  whole  in  ebony  and  ivory. 

The  philoso[)hcr  Diagorns  lias  bcrn  ])laced  by  Cloinent 
of  Alpxniidria  amongst  tlie  greatest  and  wisest  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  btc  iusc,  bein^^  one  day  in  want  of  wooidy  he 
kindled  his  kitchen  tire  with  a  statue  of  Hercules. 

Herodotus  tells  of  colossal  statues  in  wood  which  existed  in 
Egypt.  Luxury,  befoie  disdaining  the  use  of  wood  in  sculp- 
ture, tried  to  adorn  it  by  gilding,  as  we  perceive  by  some  of 
the  Egyptian  statues.  Pausanias  saw  at  Corinth  two  figures 
of  Bacchus  of  gilt  wood,  with  the  ex<%ption  of  the  faces, 
which  were  painted  in  red  with  miiunm ;  Ike  etatae  of  Pallas 
at  Aricia  was  in  wood  and  gilt. 

Statues  have  been  formed  of  box-wood, — of  cedar;  this 
served  frequeiitljf  to  form  a  mould  for  statues  in  gold  and  ivory ; 
of  oak,—- of  cypress^-— of  obonj ;  the  ancient  Greek  atatnes 
were  made  of  this  wood ;  of  maple, — of  the  Bg*tree, — of 
beecby  of  yew,-~of  cork;  Antonio  Jfiliete  made  a  crucifix  for 
the  ebnrch  Degli  £rmini  at  Florence  in  this  wood,  which  was 
borne  in  processions  at  the  time  of  Vasari;-H>f  lotus,  of  myrtle ; 
the  statae  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens  was  formed  of  this 
wood  ;of  the  olive  tree,  of  willow,  audof  osiefs ;  we  have  mention 
ti  an  .^scnUpius  of  Sparta,  and  a  Juno  of  Samos  made  of  osier* 
It  was  with  the  branches  of  these  two  trees  that  they  formed  the 
eoloisal  statues  which  they  cast  every  year  into  the  Tiber.  The 
immense  colossal  figures  in  which  the  Grermans  burned  their 
prisoners  in  honor  of  their  god,  Teutates,  was  also  woven  in 
osier  ;  of  palm,  of  the  peach  tree,  of  poplar,  of  pine,  of  the 
wild  pear  tree  ;  the  Juno  of  Mycente  was  composed  of  (his, 
as  was  also  that  of  Bamos  ;  of  the  fir-tree,  of  lime,  of  the 
vinOy  above  all  the  wild  vine,  and  that  of  Cyprus ;  according 
to  some  authors  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  of  this  wood  ;  it 
has  been  also  used  for  a  Bacchus  and  a  Priapus.  Much  later 
it  was  employed  in  making  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  at 
Batrenna. 

They  have  preserved  a  erncifix  at  Ravenna  of  very  ancient 
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vood,  covered  artistically  with  very  6ne  linen  so  fuluooed  u 
to  imitate  llie  liumiin  skin. 

At  Stint  Ccrnin  in  Toulouse  there  is  ft  Christ  in  wood  larger 
than  life,  sculptured  iu  the  twel/tii  century  ;  the  face  is  (omIc 
of  a  pbilc  of  rilver  wrought  frum  beliiud. 

All  known  metals  have  been  use<l  for  statoary.  TbeGreeki 
made  their  statues  in  gold  and  silver;  Pausanias  saw  some 
spcimens  in  one  of  the  tcai|iles  at  Athens.  At  tb^  triuaiph 
of  Pompej  and  of  Lucullus,  lliey  bore  gold  and  sdver  statQcs 
of  Mitltridates  and  of  Pharnaces  ;  the  former  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  the  latter  was  surrounded  with  figures  in  gold  and 
silver  cars. 

Diodonis  of  Sicily  wrote  a  description  of  the  car  wbicb, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  carried  the  remains  of  this  princr 
from  Babylon  to  Alexandria.  "  At  each  angle  of  the  roof 
which  covered  this  car  they  had,  wrote  he,  a  golden  Victory 
bearing  a  trophy  ;  at  ilie  opening  of  the  roof  were  placed 
golden  lions  who  watched  those  who  entered;  between  each 
couple  of  columns  nns  a  golden  acanthus  which  wound  insen- 
■ibly  even  around  the  capitals.  The  extremity  of  tiie  axles 
of  this  car  were  of  gold,  and  reprosenlcd  the  head  of  a  boo 
bearing  between  his  teeth  an  iron  lance."* 

Statues  entirely  formed  of  gold  and  silver  carried  to  Roma 
by  victorious  generals  were  very  soon  imitated.  Tiie  lirst 
mentioned  by  historians  is  the  equestrian  statue  in  gold  erected 
in  the  most  elevated  pUce  in  the  Capitol  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions. To  Comeliiu  S^Ua  Ihe  Jorlunale  Eutperor.  The  fini 
silver  statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  Augut>tus.  Much  Uter 
Augustus  caused  all  the  statues  that  had  been  raised  in  lius 
metal  to  be  melted  down  and  converted  into  money,  the  products 
of  which  he  devoted  to  the  portico*  of  the  Palatine  ApoUo. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  silver  statue  erected  to  him  which 
weighed  a  thousand  livres ;  it  was  placed  on  a  colomn  near  the 
tribune  from  which  tliey  harangued  ;  and  one  of  gold  ten  feei 
in  height  at  the  Capitol  facing  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Titus 
wished  to  have  a  silver  statue  of  Uritlanicus  in  his  palace.  Tm 


*  This  car,  the  most  Dingnificrnt  of  tho«e  which  the  Greeks  c«lW 
Harmamaxa,  was  con>tru<.ted  hy  Hieronjmus,  by  which,  accordiag 
to  Attienai'us,  he  acquired  a  just  celebrity.  It  bai  l>efn  re-model)ca 
after  the  description  of  Diudorua,  bj  J.  Chretien  Ginzoff,  inspector 
rojral  of  the  ronstniclion  of  carriape*  in  Bsraria.  It  is  re(ir«^«-ijled 
in  his  work  Sur  fes  Chart  et  Chanoli  det  Grtrt  et  rf«  Rommmt, 
Munich,  1817. 
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senate  voled  a  gulden  statue  to  Marcus  Aurrlius;  Faustnin,  liia 
»itc,  liail  a  pilver  one  erected  to  her  in  the  Temple  of  Yenu?. 

A  gulden  statue  was  decreed  to  Aurelian  aflfr  hisdeatli,  and 
JCTeral  silver  ones.  The  statue  in  silver  erected  to  Theodosius 
vas  plaot-d  on  a  oolumii  facinj^  Saint  Sophin.* 

Tiiis  »[)Ocie.<  of  luxury  was  imitated  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
was  used  principlly  in  representing  sacred  subjects,  such  as 
God,  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the  Saints.  Aimoin,  however,  relates 
that  Richard  II.  was  desirous  of  bestowing  his  statue  in  silver 
to  the  monks  of  Snint  Germain-des-Prts ;  they,  however,  refuse<l 
it  on  the  plea  that  it  would  savour  of  paganism.f 

In  the  Church  uf  Cluny  may  be  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  apostles  in  silver,  life  size.  An  inventory  of 
Clairvaux,  of  15  J  7,  mentions  two  statues  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
Bernard,  silver  gilt,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  four  fed 
high. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  City  of  Paris  to  present  rich  gifti  to 
the  kings  of  France  nl  their  coronation. 

One  uf  the  most  remarkable  s|>ecimens  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship  represented  a  triumphal  car  supported  by  four  Dolphins, 
and  draw  n  by  lions,  in  which  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  did 
homage  to  Cliarles  IX.  on  the  day  of  his  formal  entry,  in  1571; 
the  |)rincipal  group  ornamented  by  devices  and  bas-reliefs, 
were  surroount«d  by  two  columns  bearing  a  statue  of  the  King 
supported  on  a  petleatnl  presenting  representations  of  various 
battles;  "  tlie  entire,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
was  coni|K)sed  of  the  purest  silver  gilt,  of  standard  gold,  chased 
and  engraven  so  perfectly,  that  the  workmanship  surpassed  the 
mftlerial."  Tlic  statue  presented  by  the  same  city  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  is  also  worthy  uf  notice.  It  was  a  massive  silver 
Hercules  covered  with  a  lion's  skin  in  gold,  seven  feet  in  hei^ht^ 
and  weighing  1 UO  Mures.  These  proportions,  if  accurately 
reported,  infer  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution.  It  required 
doubtlets  a  very  pcrl'cci  knowledge  of  art  to  produce  a  tigure 
Kven  feet  high,  of  gold  niid  silver,  wcigiiing  only  fifty  livres.t 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan  possesses  two  statues  of  a  life  size  in 


*  Verj  pure  g«Id  pMsed  ^CTeral  times  Ihrouji^h  the  flro  wm  c«]led 
ohrizam.  The  electrum  wa^  a  natural  or  skilful  mixture  of  a  fifth  of 
gold,  with  t'uur  fifths  of  silvvr. 

t  See  DucboaDc,  t.  II,  p.  G&Q. 

\  Ceremonet  du  ttufe,  by  Leber. 
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silver,  rrprefcnting  Saint  Charles  Barromeo,  and  St.  Ambrote, 
dffssed  in  their  pvtitifical  robes,  and  ornamented  with  preaous 
stones.  The  border  of  the  cope  worn  by  Saint  Ambrost^  i*  d«- 
corate<l  by  small  detached  oval  comi)artinents,  in  which  are 
represented  some  interesting  details  of  liis  life.  At  the  top  of 
his  pastoral  staff  are  six  small  niches  containing  each  a  figure 
cxoouted  by  Charles  Grossi,  whilst  the  entire  figure  of  ihe 
Saint  is  from  the  hammer  of  the  artiticer  Policarpe  Sparoletlo;  it 
is  supposed  to  weigh  2,000  ounces  ;  on  the  base  may  be  read  in 
inscription  stating  that  the  City  of  Milan  preseiiteJ  this  statue 
to  the  Cathedral  in  1698.  The  statue  of  Charles  of  Borromeo 
is  a  gift  from  the  artificers  presented  in  1610. 

Before  the  house  of  Onr  Jjady  of  Loretto  might  be  seen  two 
angels  in  silver  pre«nted  by  the  Duke  D'Epernon, — an  infant 
in  gold,  representing  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  borne  bv  a 
silver  angel,  which  weighs  700  marcs,  and  the  child  4S.  'thii 
was  a  gift  from  Anne  of  Austria.    The  statue  in  silver  of  lh« 

S;reat  Cond^  was  given  by  himself.  In  the  Jesuits'  Church  io 
lomc,  under  the  grand  Altar,  is  the  tomb  of  8aint  Ignatius, 
composed  of  bronze  gilt,  llis  statue  is  of  massy  silver,  in 
part  gilt,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  reposing  on  a 
sheet  equally  adorned. 

The  most  ancient  statues  in  bronze  may  be  scon  at  Ssmoi; 
they  comprise  three  figures  each  six  cubits,  kneeling,  and  sup 
porting  a  large  vase.  IIero«lotiis  informs  us  that  the  Samiens 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  this  monument  the  lithe  of  the 
emoluments  which  they  derived  from  their  maritime  commerce 
at  Tartessus.  It  was  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus  that  the 
Athenians  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Pallns  the  first  pyramid  in 
bronze,  nevertheless  Komulus  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected 
crowned  by  Victory  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  in  brass ; 
the  car  and  the  horses  were  a  prize  taken  from  the  City  of 
Cnmerinum,  as  recorded  by  Dionysius  of  iiulicaruassus. 

Pliuy  writes,  in  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory— "  Formerly  bronze  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  gold  and  some  other  precious  material ;  the  price  of 
working  it  was  variable," 

The  moilel  of  perfection  in  this  species  was  doubtless  the 
Corinthian  bronze  ;  this  metal  was  of  three  kinds,  namely,  the 
white,  which  approached  nearer  to  silver  by  its  brightness,  and 
in  the  mixture  of  whicli,  silver  predominated  ;  ti  e  vermilion, 
in  the  blending  of  which  guld  was  the  prevailing  mixture;  and 
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a  third,  in  which  gold,  silver,  and  copper  wcio  in  equal  pro- 
poriioiis.  There  was  ali^o  n  fourth  in  which  the  relative  por- 
tions could  not  be  justly  assigned.  This  tourth  bronze  was 
cnlled  hepa^hon  in  place  of  its  old  name,  Corintliian  bronze  ;  it 
wns  liver  col  m',  in  fact  it  was  being  of  this  shade  of  color  that 
rendered  it  at  nil  vfiliinbie.  It  was,  however,  in  much  less  favor 
than  thp  ( 'oniithiuii  hrufizp  :  but  in  hicfher  estimation  than  the 
iEgean  bronze,  or  tlian  the  broiize  oi'  Ddos^  whick  fox  a  long 
period  was  in  great  vof^ue. 

Alter  the  bronzr  of  Delos,  the  ^^'eaii  bronze  was  in  most 
request.  It  was  named  thus  from  the  I«]e  of  Aegae,  which 
<liii  not  produce  a  single  atom  of  copper,  but  the  art  of  com- 
bunng  this  metal  in  the  casting  rendered  it  justly  celebrated. 

Myron  always  used  the  bronze  of  Aegae,  and  Poljcletoea 
thnt  of  Delos.  Conoiug  forlli  from  tlie  same  school,  they  were 
nvals  in  the  same  art ;  and  «vea  the  malefial  employed  ia  this 
art  excited  their  emulatioD. 

The  bronze  of  Cyprus  has  been  also  distinguished,  that  of 
Tartessas  in  Bos&tia,  of  Cordus  or  of  Maiius,  of  Salluste, 
which  hftd  been  found  in  the  Alpe  ;  of  Livy,  that  was  taken 
from  the  Qauls. 

L' Aurichalcum  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  of  gold  esteemed 
for  its  brilliancy  and  liardness ;  it  prevented  bronze  from  chang- 
nig  and  imparted  to  it  a  beaatifui  color ;  they  rubbed  it  witli 
the  juice  of  the  olive  (amurca),  or  with  bitumen. 

Pewter  or  tin  is  cited  by  Homer  amongst  the  metals  used 
in  the  sliield  of  Achilles. 

The  statue  of  Mamurrius  at  Rome  was  of  lead. 

The  Sculptor  Aristonidas,  wishing  to  represent  Aihamas  re- 
pentant and  redaiflsed  from  bis  frenzy  after  having  precipitated 
his  son  Iieacchos,  mixed  copper  with  iron«  in  order  to  express 
by  the  luddiness  of  the  metal  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
person  be  meant  to  portray*  This  statue  was  in  existence  in 
th«  time  of  Pliny  at  Thebes.  In  the  same  city  and  at  the 
rame  period  might  be  seen  the  iron  Ilcrcnlns  of  the  statoary 
Alconias ;  these  materials  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  oon^ 
stancy  of  heroes  in  surmounting  difficulties ;  and  at  Bome^ 
were  two  Iron  onpa  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
avenger.^ 

They  made  also«  it  has  been  saidi  a  magnet  statue,  exhibitp^ 


*  See  Pliny's  Natorsl  History,  book  xzsi?. 
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ing  doubtless  the  power  of  love  even  in  iron,  representing  a 
Venus  wiio  attracted  an  iron  statue  of  Mars.* 

Tl>e  Greeks  worked  in  ivory  from  the  most  remote  peroid 
of  antiquity ;  Hnmer  speaks  of  liilts  of  sworils,  and  vanoui 
ornament 3  formed  in  tins  material;  the  ih roues  of  kings  and 
the  state  chairs  of  the  Roman  Magistrates  were  of  ivory.  In 
Greece  more  than  a  hundred  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  might 
be  seen,  the  greater  number  fabricated  in  the  must  reoiote 
period  of  the  arts,  and  the  liiglies^t  of  miture.  The  Miueni 
of  the  Parthenon  was  thirty-eight  feet  in  height.  The  bcdj 
of  this  statue  and  the  head  of  the  Medusa  were  ivurr,  the 
tunic  was  of  gold. 

A  small  town  in  Arcadia,  pa«5essed  a  Hue  Jr^scubpiui 
in  ivory,  and  a  temple  built  ou  the  route  of  PcUene  ia 
Achaia  enclosed  a  Pallas  in  the  i^ame  material.t 

At  Cyzicus  in  tlie  Propontis,  there  vas  a  temple  tlte  joiuts 
of  which  were  oruamented  with  mouldings  of  gold,  and  tli« 
interior  of  which  was  decorated  by  a  Jupiter  in  ivory,  crowned 
by  an  Apollo  in  marble.  There  vas  also  a  Vemis  in  ivory,  in 
a  state  of  nudily,  executed  by  Pygmalion  of  Cypru* ;  the  same  is 
the  statue  of  Minerva  si  en  at  liome  in  the  forum  of  Augustus, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of  Metellus ;  an  ivory 
btutue  of  Hercules  may  be  seen  at  Tivoli,  and  some  very 
ancient  statues  in  the  same  material  representing  victories  may 
be  seen  iu  the  island  of  Malta. ^ 

They  had  at  Cysicus  in  Arcadia,  n  Cybele  in  gold,  the  face  of 
which  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Bones  have  been  also  used  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
those  of  ihe  camel.  The  palladiiiin  has  been  even  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  bones  of  Pelups. 

The  Romans  employed  ivory  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  Of 
their  monuments  in  this  material,  the  greater  number  Uialhave 
descended  to  our  time,  are  tlie  dyptiques. 


*  Thiii  recaU  to  mind  the  pretty  story  of  Frederick  Laogbein,  in 
whli-h  an  iuiagu  of  Suiut  Ur»ula  i-xerci»cs  over  a  little  iron  aaint,  bcr 
Di'ighLour,  the  same  loving  power  which  the  5tatue  of  V«Diu  e&er> 
cised  over  that  of  Mars. 

t  To  work  in  ivory,  they  softened  it  by  the  vapowr  of  botlii^ 
water.  According  to  Dioicorides  it  became  pliable  as  was  when  it 
had  been  made  to  boil  during  six  hours  with  the  roots  of  the  nuia- 
draktf. 

X  One  of  the  la^t  »pccimen.<  of  chryutephantine  srnlptnrt  is  th« 
>utuette  of  Leda,  cxrcuted  by  Pradier  for  the  artists'  lottity. 
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Wp  must  consider  the  monstrous  emeralds  so  fretjueiilly 
spoken  of  in  various  iiistor'es,  as  works  in  glass.  The  emerald 
column  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  hI  Tvre  is  mentioned  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  ;  the  colossnl  statue  of  the  f,'od 
Serapis,  nine  cubits  high,  made  of  a  single  emerald,  and  which 
Appian  affirms  to  have  been  in  existence  in  his  lime  in  tlio 
lafjyrinlh  of  Egypt;  the  statue  composed  of  a  single  emerald 
four  cubits  in  height,  executed  by  Dipocnus  and  Scyllis,  was 
said  by  Cedreuus  to  have  been  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  Independent  of  this,  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  an  antique  bas-relief  in  glass,  three  feet 
long,  representing  a  bull  light. 

The  ancients  also  made  statues  in  amber,  excecdin;;ly  small, 
bat  of  great  price;  they  were  somelimcn  called  clectrum. 
Augustus  had  a  statue  dedicated  to  him  in  this  malerinl. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Sylla  composed  of  incense,  aromatics, 
and  gnm,  which  was  burned  at  Ins  obsequies.  Empedocles,  a 
conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games,  distributed  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, an  ox  made  of  myrrh.  There  was  a  statue  of  Ilcrculcd, 
formed  by  Oedalus,  made  of  pitch. 

Il  is  a  matter  of  (luestion  amongst  the  ancient  aulhora  thai 
largy  figures  have  been  formed  in  dough,  in  h  iy,  and  in  wool  ; 
tbe^  were  used  occasionally  for  a  species  of  sorcery  or  legerdc  - 
mani ;  those  were  named  yeuropaatet  and  Otcilles,  and  were 
moved  by  means  of  a  cord  or  thread  like  our  Mariounettcs ; 
tliey  also  put  tlicm  in  motion  with  quicksilver.* 

Jacopo  dclla  Qucrcia,  commissioned  by  the  Sicnnois  to 
rrect  an  equestrian  statue  of  Giovanni  Ubaklini  elevated  on 
a  wooden  pyrami<l,  to  at  the  funerid  solemnities  with 

which  they  desired  to  honor  hiut,  couocivcd  the  idea  of  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  a  horse  and  cavalier  of  bits  of  wood  care- 
fully joined  and  encircled  with  layers  of  hay  and  tow  bound 
togtihcr  with  hem[)en  bands,  and  covered  by  a  ccnicut  cora- 
inscd  of  earth,  si7,e,  dough,  and  of  wadding,  the  entire  covered 


Beccafumi,  on  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Italy, 
prepared  to  honor  his  entrance  into  Sienna,  an  equestrian 


*  6c«  the  very  carious  Hutuirt  det  MarionnetUi,  by  M.  Ch. 
M«jniin,  and  tho  arti(!le  of  M.  Edou&rd  Fouriiier  on  this  Look,  in 
ibe  JUiufnUion,  SOtb  Juac.  leiji. 


r 
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stnlue  of  the  enii)cror  in  Cartoon,  aopported  by  •  group  of 
three  conquerca  provinces  extended  under  the  horse's  feet. 
This  group  was  put  in  motion  by  the  as;i!<ta]ice  of  uheeU 
]iu»hed  by  men  concealed  in  the  pi-dcslal  and  fulloning  tLe 
cortege ;  it  was  never  used  but  on  his  return  from  Tunis. 

We  must  nut  omit  to  mention  the  lion  moulded  in  butter, 
which  Canova  made  when  a  child,  to  be  served  at  the  table  of 
the  Seigneur  Falicri,  the  highest  personage  in  Passagno,  the 
native  town  of  the  great  jcul|)tor.  A  German  biographer  has 
nrilten,  without  jesting,  that  this  lion  of  butter,  niade  by 
C«nova,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  softness  and  smootb- 
ne»8  for  which  the  compositions  of  this  eminent  sculptor  were 
remarkable. 

Of  the  statues  in  the  immen^  hall  at  Genoa  dedicated  to  men 
who  had  desened  well  of  the  republic,  tlie  last  erecte<l  by  tbc 
senate,  w  as  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  4nd  is  thus  described  by 
Voltaire : 

Jc  la  verrai,  cette  statue 
Que  Gene  t'leve  justement 
Au  heros  qui  I'a  defendue. 

These  patriotic  statues  were  broken  by  the  demagogoes  of 
1797  ;  they  were  replaced  by  pruvisionnl  statues  still  standing, 
ruid  representing  the  sciences  and  the  virtues  ;  these  statues  are 
of  straw,  covered  with  fine  linen,  improvised  at  the  ball  given  by 
the  city  toNapolcon  during  the  gorgeous  fetes  which  accompanied 
the  loss  of  Genoese  liberty-  It  was  a  pity  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  Italians  did  not  presene  their  usual  custom 
of  getting  living  persons  to  represent  statues,  as  was  pntcti^td 
<luring  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.,  where  a 
nymph  might  be  sccu  delivering  from  her  niche  a  poem  in  hi* 
honor.* 

Wax  was  one  of  the  first  materials  employed  by  sculptors; 
the  ancients  had  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  represented  in 
this  material. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Mrdicis  at  Florence,  the  art  of 
making  figures  in  wax  become  developed .t 


•  8cc  V»lcry,  Vvyiige  f>  Jtalie,  iii.  .T82. 
t  Amonnt  the  coII«ctiun  of  olijcct»  of  ^rt  presented  bj  the  painttr 
Widar  to  tbi-  city  of  Lisle,  waa  discovert-d  it  bust  in  wax  ;  the  exquis- 
ite beauty  of  its  proportions  caused  some  to  attribute  th«  trxecultoa 
of  it  to  Raphael. 
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Guided  by  the  painter  Andrea  Verocchio^  Oreino  introduced 
oaoatderable  improvements.  When  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  had 
been  woimded  at  Santa  Maria  de  If^ore,  hie  friende  and  relatives 
bad  bis  image  erected  in  varioiu  places,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  who  had  preserved  him  from  the  tragical  end  of  his  bro- 
ther Jolien.  Orsini,  ander  the  direction  of  Andrea,  made  three 
ibpues  in  wax  of  a  natural  size ;  he  formed  the  bodies  of  piecea 
of  wood  interlaced  with  spht  osiers,  and  covered  over  with 
draperiea  waxed  and  moolded  with  such  art,  that  nothing  conid 
approach  nearer  to  nature.  The  head,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
made  of  the  thickeet  wax,  were  hollow  and  painted  in  oil ;  the 
hair,  the  eye-bruws,  the  beard,  were  arranged  in  auch  a  mao- 
Der>  that  you  imagined  jou  beheld  not  figurea  in  wax,  but  real 
living  men  i  one  of  these  figures  dressed  in  the  same  habilimenta 
as  Lorenso  when  wounded  in  tlie  throat  and  shown  to  the 
people^  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  religious  of  Chiarito. 
Another  was  placed  before  the  Madonna  of  Santa  Maria  degU 
Angeli,  at  Assisium. 

In  1 655,  Madame  de  Thiangee  gave  as  a  new  year's  gift  to 
the  Duke  du  Maine;,  a  chamber  gdt  over,  and  as  krge  as  a 
nodeiEte  sized  table ;  above  the  door  was  written  in  large  letters, 
cia9tir€  du  subUme  ;  and  inside  the  chamber  was  a  bed|  and  a 
balluflter^  with  a  large  arm  chair  in  which  was  seated  M.  le  Due 
dn  Mune  made  of  wax,  and  a  atriking  likeness;  near  him, 
M.  deLaroohefaucauldito  whom  he  was  giving  some  verses  for 
examination ;  around  the  chair  were  M*  de  Maicillac  and  Bos* 
suet ;  at  the  other  end  of  thtf  alcove  Madame  de  Thianges  and 
Madame  de  Lafayette  reading  poetry  together.  Beyond  the 
bslluster,  Despr&ux,  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  preventing  seven 
or  eight  bad  poets  from  approaching.  Bacine  was  near 
Despr^x^  and  a  little  further  off  Lafontaincj  to  whom  he  made 
fiupia  to  advance  i  all  these  figures  were  in  wax^  and  perfect 
likenesses,  as  each  had  sat  to  the  modeler. 

Finallv  they  made  statuea  in  snow.  Fietro  de  Medicis  em- 
ployed Michel  Angelo  during  a  winter  forming  statues  in 
snow. 

A  statue  of  this  description  was  raised  in  a  thoroughfare 
in  Paris  during  a  severe  winter  in  the  reign  of  Louis  AlII. 
with  this  quatrain  appended 

Fassanta,  qui  par  ici  passez, 
Sonvenez-vous  des  tr^  s[)as3^ 

Et  priez  Dien  qu'il  gMe  furl, 
Oar  s*il  d^g^ie,  je  suis  mori. 

79 
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During  the  inclement  winter  of  1789,  monuments  of  sno» 
mattiplieil  in  Paris.  A  statue  of  a  young  girl  bore  this  inicrip- 
tion : 

FilIc  h  marier  avant  le  d^gel. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1781',  Louis  XVI  having  written  to 
the  comptroller  general  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  in 
assuaging  the  miserv  of  the  people,  the  Parisians  erected  to 
him,  as  n  Christmas  gift,  a  statue  of  snow,  at  the  comer  of  ibt 
Rue  du  Coq.  The  pedestal  bore  amongst  other  inscriptioDt  tlie 
following  : 

Louis,  les  indigents,  que  ta  bontt^  protc^, 

Nc  peuvent  t'ctever  qu'un  monuoicnt  dc  neige, 
Mais  il  plait  davnntage  d  ton  cocur  g^r.ereux 
Que  le  uiarbre  pay^  du  pin  des  malheareox. 

M.  Collier,  in  his  Voyage  en  Atie  Mine  nreeteH  Arabie,  tells 
of  bas-reliefs  which  he  saw  near  Ikyroutb,  and  which  appeartd 
to  be  souvenirs  of  the  conquest  of  these  countries  by  Sesostns 
and  by  the  Persians.  The  inscriptions  on  them  are  in  cniKi- 
form  characters.  These  monuments  are  doubtless  Ihote 
mentioned  by  Uerodotusa-propos  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostrit 
in  Asia ;  he  tells  of  having  himself  seen  images  of  this  King, 
sculptured  in  the  rock,  in  Phcenicia  and  elsewhere.  Ourown 
traveller  BoDomi  had  poeilively  recognised  on  these  sculptarcd 
rocks  the  cartouche  of  the  great  Ramses  (Sesostris)  and 
M.  Kaoul  Kochettc,  vouches,  as  undeniable,  the  identity  of  the 
bas-reliefs  discovered  by  M.  Callier  and  those  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.* 

M.  Ch.  Texier,  found  in  Asia  Minor  near  Taviam,  on  the 

bank  of  the  Halys,  a  monument  of  the  same  kind. 

"  It  ought,"  wrote  he  to  M.Durean  de  la  Malle,  "  to  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  ancient  monuments  known.  It  is,"  added 
he,  "an  enclosure  of  natural  rocks  smoothed  by  art,  and  on  the 
aides  of  which  was  sculptured  a  scene  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  those  people.  It  comprised  sixty  figures,  son»e 
of  colossal  dimensions.  The  scene  represented  a  conference 
between  two  Kings  who  were  reoiprocallv  interchanging  prr- 
sc-nta." 

Colossal  statues,  which  Pliny  designates  as  monsters  of  art, 
were  multiplied  amongst  the  ancients.  At  first  monuments  of 
this  s|)ccics  were  only  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  tirst  class, 
in  the  idea  of  marking  their  superior  power,  a  practice  of  which 


•  Seance  publtque  d«  tlnttilut,  2nd  .Msj,  1834. 
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Lacian  makes  a  jest,8ajritig  that  Jupiter  could  not  nssUl  at  tlie 
oouocil  of  tiie  gods,  bec&uso  wlien  seated  he  occupied  so  inucb 
space  that  he  left  routn  fur  no  one  cUe. 

Among  the  immense  works  raLscd  at  Tiiebes  by  ^Icmiiou, 
the  ancients  cite  with  special  admiration  the  colossal  staliies  of 
this  prince,  not  le$s  remarkable  for  their  onormoaa  proportions 
than  for  their  great  antiquity  ;  but  one  of  them  presented  a 
most  3trangc  and  inexplicable  phenomenon  ;  at  certain  hours 
in  the  morning  a  loud  sonorous  noi«e  proceeded  from  this 
itatue,  which  did  not  fail  to  awakcu  much  superdtilious 
cariositj. 

Some  artists  amused  lliemsclves  in  forming  microscopic 
Hulpturc.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  Theodorus  made  the  labvrintii 
of  Lcmuo:<,  and  introduced  his  own  statue  in  copper,  a  work 
IS  remarkable  for  its  great  resemblance  to  the  original  as  for  the 
delicate  beauty  of  its  execution.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
file,  and  with  the  left  guided  witli  three  lingers  only  a  little  car 
drawn  by  four  horses  ;  so  delicate  and  exquisite  was  this  work- 
mansbip,  that  u  simple  fly  equally  arlificial  covered  the  team 
with  its  wings. 

Jerome  Faba,  a  Calabrian  priest,  sculptured  in  wood,  every 
piece  requisite  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  in  so 
small  a  space  as  to  be  easily  contained  in  a  nut  shell. 

Uolbein  executed  for  Uenry  the  VIII.  a  chaplet  on  which 
were  rf  presented  all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Gibbons,  the  Knglish  sculptor,  who  died  in  1721,  sculptured 
flowers  in  wood  tliat  vibrated  when  a  carriage  was  passing ;  he 
also  sculptured  a  pen,  wiiich  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  pen. 

Octavius  Janelli  carved  four  small  pieces  on  boxwood,  which 
itprescnted  very  distinctly,  with  natural  grace,  and  true  per- 
spective, a  hunt  in  a  forest;  a  lover  carrying  a  large  shell  from 
the  sea,  and  Juno  descending  from  Ileaven  on  a  car  drawn  by 
peacocks;  a  Christ  scourged  and  arraigned  before  Pilate  :  the 
dimensions  of  all  those  united  subjects  was  less  than  might  he 
contained  in  a  nut  shell.  The  laiter  subject  was  particularly 
Soe,  being  equal  in  style  to  some  of  llaphael's  arabesques. 
The  artificerof  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  in  the  year  1660.* 

Viiruvios  relates  (in  the  preface  to  his  second  book)  tluit 


*  See  Valery,  Voyage  en  Italie,  vol  2.  page  418. 
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Dinocratfs,  (he  Macedonian  Architect,  made  aseof  astntagem 
in  order  lo  approacli  Alexander,  and  being  perceived  bj  him 
vas  immediately  interrogated  bv  the  king  as  to  hii  name  and 
position,  to  which  he  rrplied  :  "  I  am  Dinocrates  of  Mscedon 
nho  brings  to  Alexander  thoughts  and  designs  wortbv  of  hit 
greatness.  I  have  made  Mount  Athos  iu  the  form  of  a  man  vbo 
holds  iu  his  left  hand  a  laree  city,  aud  in  his  right  a  cup  which 
receives  the  wati-rs  of  all  the  streams  that  run  from  lliii 
mountain  down  to  the  sea."  Alexander  did  not  reject  the  over- 
tures of  one  so  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  projects,  aod 
Dinocrates  was,  at  a  later  period,  employed  in  building 
Alexandria. 

Juliuii  the  Second,  conqueror  of  Bologna,  ordered  Michael 
Aiigelo  to  erect  a  ci>lo$sal  statue  of  him  in  bronze,  at  the  gates 
of  San-l'etro;  seated,  this  statue  was  about  iiinefeet  high,  and 
standing  nearly  st^venteen.  The  Pope,  before  re-enlerinp  Rooie, 
sawthe  model  marly  coQiplcled,therigiithaiid  was  raised  and  held 
forward,  the  second  was  not  yet  finished.  To  the  artist  who 
proposed  placing  in  his  hand  a  book,  Julius  replied  :  *' place ia 
it  a  sword,  I  am  not  a  man  of  letters."  Perceiving  tliat  the 
right  hand  was  rai.sed  boldly  :  "  he  asked  if  it  bestowed  bene- 
dictions or  maledictions."  "  Holy  father,"  replied  Michad 
Angelo,  "  it  menaces  Bologna  to  be  faithful  to  jod."  At  a 
later  period  this  statue  of  the  warrior  pontiff  was  overturned 
by  his  enemies,  conquerors  in  their  turn  ;  portions  of  it,  which 
had  been  sold  to  the  Duke  Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  were  cast  iato 
8  piece  of  artillery,  which  ihey  called,  The  Julius. 

Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo,  a 
■tatuc  was  erected  to  him  by  Ceraui,  at  the  expense  of  the 
People,  of  Milan,  at  his  native  place  near  Arona.  It  was  of 
bronze  sixty-six  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  granite  forty-aix  feel ; 
the  total  elevatioti  was  consequently  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet.  The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  were  cast,  all  the  rest 
was  worked  in  the  forge.  Saint  Charles  is  rcpretented  as 
giving  his  benediction ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  u 
sweet  and  melancholy ;  the  attitude  simple,  and  beautiful,  the 
pr«)portions  eo  just,  that  the  colossal  size  of  this  figure  could 
not  be  perceived  when  comparing  it  with  other  objects^  The 
interior  contains  solid  masonry  which  reaches  to  the  neck,  aod 
which  !<upport8  the  t  xtt  rior  casing,  by  means  of  cramps  or 
b;ace«  ol  iron.  To  reach  a  ."pecies  of  platform  raised  on  the 
sLmmit,  it  was  necessary  to  mount  a  stairs  formed  io  one  of 
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the  folds  of  tlie  saint's  dress,  by  whicli  you  were  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  statue,  and  enabled  to  nsceud  ;  with  the 
assistance  of  the  iron  bars  which  supported  it,  you  could  reach 
the  highest  point.  Arrived  at  tlie  summit,  it  is  lighted  by  a 
small  window  placed  behind  the  head  ;  the  nose  is  suiBnientlj 
lai^e  to  permit  a  comfortable  scat. 

Monuments,  erected  through  national  gratitude,  were,  for  a 
long  period,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  France. 

Miilin  describes  n  monument  raised  to  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the 
bridge  of  Orleans,  by  Charles  the  Second  in  14i58.* 

"  Tt  was  pliiccd  on  the  old  bridge  beside  the  city,  and  was 
Tf-erectcd  from  the  wood  work  in  the  year  1 745,  to  prevent  its 
falling  to  decay.  The  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  second 
distarbances,  in  1567,  had  the  figures  broken,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  king,  though  Du  Haillain  wrote  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  chance  shot.  They  were  re-constructed  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  three  years  later,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
by  one  Hector  Lescot,  acconling  to  Jacquinot,  and  replaced  on 
their  bases  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  following  year,  157  l.t 
All  the  members  of  these  figures  formed  a  separate  jet,  and  it 
▼as  thought  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  kind  cast  in  France." 

This  monument,  supported  on  a  stone  pedestal  nine  feet 
high,  and  of  equal  width,  was  compo.sed  of  four  figures  in 
bronze,  a  little  larger  than  life  size,  and  a  crosis  of  tlie  same 
metal.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
OD  a  Calvary  made  of  lead,  which  re-uniles  all  the 
figures ;  she  supports,  extended  on  her  knees,  the  body  of  her 
Divine  Son  ;  beneath  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  at  some  distance, 
is  a  cushion  on  wliich  rests  the  crown  of  thorns ;  tu  the  right 
is  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  nt  the  left  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc  ;  both  arc  kuceling  on  cushions  which  were  added 
to  this  new  monument.  These  two  figures,  which  have  their 
hands  united,  are  armed  at  all  points,  with  the  exception  of 
beloQcts,  which  are  placed  before  them,  at  their  feet ;  that  of 

*  See  Mtllin's,  Anliquitet  NationaUs. 
t  La  Fonuine,  who  saw  tho  monument  re-built,  wrote  of  it  thus  in 
»  letter  to  his  wife,  August  the  30th  1G60  :  '•  I  saw  La  Pucollc  ;  but 
ttm  foj  It  was  without  pleasure  ;  I  cuiild  perceive  neither  the  air,  nor 
the  hrifjht,  nor  the  countenance  of  an  Amazon.  The  infanta 
Oradafiici*  worth  ten  like  her ;  who  i»  on  her  knees  hef«re  a  crucifix, 
aad  King  Charles  in  the  same  position  opposite  to  her.  The  entire 
thing  is  wretchcti  and  mean  in  appearance.  It  ii  a  monument  that 
betraji  the  poverty  of  the  age." 
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the  King  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  ;  the  shield  of  the  armj 
of  France  is  on  n  rock  between  them  without  any  other  sup- 
port, having  no  crown  or  any  other  oniaracnt.  The  spear  of 
the  FuccUe  is  extended  cross-wise  ou  the  monument.  Thit 
celebrated  maiden  is  dressed  in  male  attire,  and  maj  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  arrani;emcnt  of  bcr  hair,  which  u 
nUflchcd  by  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  falls  below  her  waist.  Be- 
hind the  cross  is  n  pelican,  which  appears  to  nourish  her  brood 
with  her  blood  ;  they  are  enclosetl  in  a  nest  or  basket,  and  were 
formerly  as  high  as  the  cross,  at  Uie  foot  of  which  was  later 
added  a  serpent  holding  an  apple. 

The  pcdi.otal  which  forms  the  base  is  surrounded  by  Krolh 
and  marble  tables. 

The  horse  of  bronze  which  bore  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Plare  Royale,  at  Paris,  wis  caist 
by  Daniel  de  Volterre,  in  a  single  founding.  It  was  intended 
for  the  statue  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  artist  had  not  time  to  fiaiih 
this  work. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  statue  raised  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
Lafenillade,  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing satirical  iuscnption,  directed  against  the  artist  as  well  as 
against  the  monarch  : — 

"  Quand  Louis,  autrefois  toujonrs  victorieux, 
Dom[itait  ses  cnnerois,  h  toutc  hcure,  en  tons  lieox, 
L'illustre  D'Aubusson,  pour  le  combler  de  gloire, 
De  scs  faits  a  I'airan  confia  la  ro<?raoirc ; 
11  mit  la  rcnomm<fe  au  des  de  ce  guerrier, 
Qui  semblc  le  vouloir  couronner  de  lauricr. 
L'attitude  amhiguc  oi\  I'ouvrier  I'a  mise, 
Coiivient  bien  inaintenant  h  la  France  soumise  ; 
Car  h  voir  le  couronne,  on  ne  peut  devincr, 
Si  la  deesc  I'ole,  ou  vcut  le  lui  donner." 

Neitcit  an  tollat  an  ponat. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  having  arrived  at  a 

town  in  one  of  llic  provinces,  the  mayor  harangued  the  .«latue, 

whilst  the  aldermen  held  forth  to  the  horse. 

Anthony  Coy«evox,  after  having  honorably  remunerated  his 

fihysician  for  having  cured  him  of  n  dangerous  malady,  said  lo 
lim  :  "  You  have  restored  my  in  your  w.iy,  1  wish  to  im- 
inorialize  you  in  uiiue,  by  making  your  bust  in  marble."  This 
fiortrait  was  one  of  the  tiuest  he  ever  iiude  :  he  called  it  the 
b;i5l  of  friendship. 
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The  sculptor  Valcrio  made  for  the  Duke  of  FlorKnco 
a  oiarble  statue  of  the  dwarf  Morgaatc,  and  those  who 
eximiued  it  declared  they  had  never  seen  anj  thing  more 
hke  than  the  portrait  of  this  httle  mouster.  lie  also  executed 
one  of  the  Barbino  dviarfs. 

There  is  at  Naples  a  ver^  burlesque  statue  bj  Canova,  re* 
presenting  Ferdinand  the  I  irst,  as  Minerva ;  nothing  could  be 
more  grotesque  thau  this  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  his  largo 
Bourboii  uosc,  dn^scd  in  the  helmet  and  tunic  of  Pallas.  A 
bas-relief  of  the  seventeenth  ccntur)',  in  lead,  represented 
Louis  de  Marillac,  marshal  of  France,  in  tho  costume  of  the 
ume  goddes!!. 

We  know  the  struuge  effect  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a  wig,  with 
the  Roman  costume.  We  have  heard  of  some  good  men  who 
cried,  on  seeing  this  absurdity  : — "  It  must  have  been  intended 
to  represent  a  very  ancient  period,  for  in  those  times  no  shoes 
were  worn."  The  ladies  of  England  having,  by  subscription, 
raised  a  statue  to  \Vcllingto;i  "  as  Achilles,"  so  styled,  that  is 
to  say  altogether  naked,  for  some  time  there  was  discovered 
iMrery  morning  hanging  near  the  statue  a  breeches  with  this 
ijintation,  "Put  those  on  !" 

Celebrated  statues  of  animals  have  been  made  at  various 
periods.  Thus  Moses  caused  the  statue  of  the  bnuon  serpent 
to  be  erected.  At  Corinth  they  had  tiie  ittatue  of  the  mare 
Piiidules.  \Vliilu  in  the  race,  liaving  at  the  commencement 
thrown  her  rider,  she  continued  her  course,  and  arrived  lirst  at 
Ibe  winning  point.  The  Ambrucians  had  a  statue  erected  to 
an  ass,  which,  finding  itself  by  chance  in  the  midst  of  an  atji- 
hush  that  the  Molas$ians  had  rni!>ed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping them,  began  to  bray  uficr  a  she  u»s ;  this  aroused  tho 
citaens,  and  thereby  throwing  their  enemies  into  a  fright, 
caused  their  defeat. 

Pliny  mentions  also  tlie  famous  bull  of  Pcrillus  ;  no  one 
spoke  of  Pcrillus  with  eulogy.  More  cruel  than  the  tyrant 
I'belaris  himself,  he  presented  to  him  this  brazen  bull,  which 
was  constructed  with  such  artifice  as  to  enclose  a  man  within 
it,  sod  by  enkindling  a  brazier  underneath,  the  bull  commenced 
to  bellow.  Phelaris,  cruel  at  all  times,  was  fur  once  just  in  his 
croelty,  and  made  the  first  trial  on  Pcrillus  himself.  Thus 
**s  punished  nn  artist  who  nb^ised  a  noble  art,  aud  one  conse- 
crated to  render  just  homage  to  gods  and  me. . 

Augustus  going  from  his  teat  to  visit  the  ship%  the  night 
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previous  to  the  battle  of  Aclium,  met  a  peasaut  with  his  tat. 
Interrogating  him,  tlie  |ieasantsaid  his  own  name  wasFortuDc, 
and  that  of  his  ass  Victorinus.  This,  seeming  to  Octavios  i 
presage  of  victory,  he  caused  statues  in  bronze  both  of  the 
859  and  of  the  ass  driver  to  be  erected  at  Nicopohi. 

In  moderu  times,  the  Florentines  imitated  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  ;  they  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  portico  which 
formed  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  statue  of  ■ 
mule  which,  according  to  the  distich  that  might  be  read  oa 
its  base,  served  with  as  much  courage  as  assiduity  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  palace,  refusing  no  service  on  which  it  «ai 
employed. 

Vnrious  opinions  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  and 
violently  urged  within  the  last  five  years  upon  the  question  of 
color,  or  no  color,  of  statues.  Some  have  strongly  inslited 
that  color  added  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  statue,  whilst  others  have 
contended  that  it  reduced  the  statue  to  the  condition  of  a  bar- 
ber's block.  What  the  ancients  thought  and  did,in  this  matter, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  : — Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  they  incrusted  the  eves  with  diff- 
erent matters,  some  of  the  eyes  were  of  silver,  ana  others  wers 
composed  of  fine  precious  stones  to  imitate  the  color  of  titc 
Iris,  like  that  of  the  Pallas  of  Phidias,  and  those  of  the  godde&s 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Athens  which  had  blueeyes.  Amongit 
the  bronzes  of  Velitrac  there  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  )J»- 
baster  eye?,  and  a  small  Hercules  with  eyes  of  silver. 

The  marble  lion  placed  near  the  tomb  of  the  King  Hermiai, 
in  t!ie  isle  of  Cyprus  had  emerald  eyes.  The  colassal  head  of 
Antinous,  near  Frescati,  exhibited  a  |ieculiar  species  of  these 
eyes  ;  the  apple  or  eye-ball  is  made  of  Palombino  marble,  and 
under  (he  edge  of  the  eve-lids  at  the  point  of  the  lachrymal 
might  be  seen  the  outline  of  a  silver  pUte,  very  small,  by 
which  to  all  appearance  the  eye-ball  was  entirely  covered  ;  tha 
plate  of  silver  is  cut  all  round  from  the  eye-ball  to  tlie  circle 
of  the  iris.  In  the  centre  of  this  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
there  is  an  orifice  much  deeper  to  mark  the  iris  than  that  which 
indicates  the  eye-bull  ;  those  are  made  with  two  ditfereut 
precious  stones,  in  order  to  represent  the  different  colors  of  the 
eyes.  A  statue  of  the  Muses,  larger  than  life  siie,  preserved 
at  Romp,  displays  the  same  art. 

At  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  like  those  of  Dtgli  Nfizi  at 
Florence,  and  Degli  Sludi  at  Naples,  may  be  seen,  among  tbe 
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antiquiiiesi,  a  great  number  of  statues,  nnd  ul  bu^tamore  numer- 
ous still,  where  the  eye-balls  are  figured.  There  are  manj 
others  at  Rome,  such  as  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  an  admir- 
able Bacchante,  which  ha?  eyes  imitating  not  only  marble  bat 
enamel,  like  the  stufTed  aiiiiiKiLs.  Let  it  be  remcmberefl  that 
those  who  put  eye-balls  in  their  statues  were  the  great  sculptors 
Michael  Augelo,  Doiiatello,  and  other  famous  masters. 

They  gave  ii)  some  statues  Iiair  ami  beards  in  gold.  We 
know  that  a  great  sculptor  had  the  board  of  Ksculapius  taken 
QWBY,  s'^yint.':  that  he  could  aot  consent  to  his  wi^aring  it,  his 
father,  Apulld,  not  having  any. 

There  was  found  m  the  Capitol  a  bust  of  Lucilla,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Lucius,  of  which  the  Inir,  in  black  marble,  was 
adapic  l  to  the  head  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  might  be 
easily  detached. 

Caylus  metitioned,  amongst  the  statues  of  Pompt  li,  a  Pallas 
and  a  Venus,  each  from  seven  to  eight  inches  m  height.  The 
nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  buckles  of  the  helmet, and  the 
edge  of  the  garment  of  Minerva,  are  inlaid  with  silver  ;  the 
Venus  has  golden  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  on  her  legs 
fillets  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  also  the  statue  of  a 
priest ;  all  these  are  engraved  in  his  collection  of  antiquities. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  with  nails  of  silver ;  Herodes 
Atticus  had  a  triumphal  car  erected  at  Corinth  borne  by  steeds 
richly  giity  and  having  shoes  of  ivory. 

Ihe  eifUieaof  the  eyes  of  Antinous  contained  precious 
stoues  cased  in  wires  of  metal,  by  means  of  which  might  be 
perceived  traces  of  the  higher  and  lower  e}eUshes. 

There  has  been  discovered  at  Spon  a  monamental  ioscrip- 
tion  to  Rapilios  Serapto,  whose  trade  was  the  making  of 
eyes  for  statues. 

The  bust  of  Nero,  in  the  Lonvre,  exhibits  square  and  oval 
oavilies  below  the  rays  of  the  crown,  which  shew  that  precious 
stones  were  formerly  inserted  there. 

Cicero  spoke  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  De  SignU^  of  a 
statue  of  ApoUo  which  had  engraven  on  its  thigh  the  Dsme 
of  the  sculptor  Myron  in  small  silver  type. 

The  ancients  clothed  their  gods  in  rich  habiliments  on  festi- 
val days*  At  Uome,  the  statne  of  Hercules  was  attired  as  a 
Conqueror^doring  the  triumphal  ceremonies.  Pausauias  citesa 
Jttno>Lncina  as  covered  with  alight  veil,  through  which  you  per- 
ceived only  her  ftce,  her  hands,  and  her  fe^,  which  were  of 
siarble* 
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Dionv'iiis  of  Syracuse  slripped  the  statue  of  Jupiter  of  a 
rich  mantle,  estimated  to  be  worth  eight v-five  golden  talents, 
which  Hicron  had  borne  away  from  Carthage,  and  gave  in  it* 
place  a  mantle  of  wool,  saying  that  the  other  was  too  heafy 
for  summer  and  too  cold  for  winter,  and  was  consequently  an 
inconTeiiience  to  the  god.  The  Minerva  of  Phidias  was  strip 
ped  in  a  like  manner  of  her  golden  mantle. 

The  cu^om  of  adorning  tlie  statoes  of  the  gods,  was  derired 
from  the  habit  of  painting  the  garments  of  marble  statues. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  usage  has  been  proved  by  a 
ftatue  found  in  Hercnlaneum,  in  1760.  This  statue,  which 
appeared  to  Winkelmann  to  date  from  a  »ery  remote  period 
of  art,  had  light  hair ;  tiie  tanie  was  white  as  was  also  the  robe, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  were  three  bands  encirclmg  it ;  the 
lower  band  was  narrow,  and  the  colour  of  gold  ;  the  second,  a 
little  larger,  was  purple, and  ornamented  with  festoons  of  whit- 
ish Bowers ;  the  third  lake.  The  statue  which  Virgil's  Cory- 
don  wished  to  erect  to  Diana  was  to  be  of  marble,  with  red 
buskins.  The  hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicia  was  gilt,  as  was 
uiso  that  of  the  head  of  an  Apollo  of  the  Capitol. 

The  beautiful  marble  Pallas,  large  as  life,  recovered  from 
I ferculaneum,  was  gilt,  and  the  gold  was  so  thickly  laid  oa 
that  it  was  easy  to  remove  it.  Amongst  the  Romans  they 
))ainted  the  face  of  Jupiter  red  on  festival  days  ;  and  in  the 
lime  of  Pliny  the  censors  were  especially  employed  in  watching 
this  o]>eration.  The  Ethiopians  reserved  this  colour  exdu- 
sircly  for  the  gods.* 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  the  .\egnean  school  was  the 
school  of  tradition;  the  great  museum  of  Munich  nossessnl 
the  famous  marbles  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  discovered  in  181 1 
ui-ar  the  tem|)le,  a  few  feet  in  the  ground.  Minerva  holds  a 
shield  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other ;  the  head  of  ti  e 
goddess  is  covered  with  a  helmet,  resting  on  her  hair,  the  litile 
curls  of  which  are  arranged  in  rolls;  her  robe  ia  symmetrically 
draped  in  straight  folds,  similar  to  the  style  adopted  in  decorat- 
ing the  most  ancient  statues  in  wood  ;  her  eyes  are  open,  of  an 
almond  shape,  but  slightly  elevated  at  the  corners,  hke  those  of 
the  other  statues  in  the  same  temple;  this  art  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

On  the  lips,  the  segments  of  which  arc  thin  and  harsh,  and 
equally  elevated  at  the  extremities,  hovers  a  smile  which  aceins 

*  Sc«  Plin^'t  Natural  Ilifttorjr,  boolc  uxiii. 
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cast  on  tlie  figures  around }  fiualiy,  like  the  others^  the  chin  is 
'ilraight  and  puinted. 

History,  snys  Vitruvius,*  furnished  to  the  architect  the 
greater  portion  of  those  ideas  developed  in  the  embellishment 
of  architecture.    For  example^  if,  under  the  cornices,  inst^d 
of  columns  they  placed  marble  statues  representing  irreproaoh* 
.   able  vestals,  which  ihey  denominated  cariaiides,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enlighten  the  ignorant  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
usage.    It  originated  thus : — ^The  inhabitants  of  Caria,  which 
is  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesas,  being  fonnerij  united  with  the 
Persians  who  made  war  against  the  other  people  of  Greece,  the 
Greeks,  having  hj  their  glorious  victories  pat  an  end  to  this 
war,  declared  against  the  Carians,  that  their  city  having  been 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  all  their  men  put  to  the  sword,  the 
Women  were  led  captivest  and  in  order  to  treat  them  with  more 
ignominy,  they  would  not  permit  ladies  of  quali^  (odiscon* 
^ne  their  accustomed  robes,  nor  any  of  their  ornaments;  not 
only  were  they  led  thus  once  in  trinmpfai  bat  they  had  to  un« 
dergo  the  humiliation  also  of  appearing  in  the  same  state  as 
they  did  on  the  day  of  victory,  on  all  occasions  of  public  cere* 
ttonial ;  thtis  were  they  obliged  to  bear  their  portion  of  the 
penalty  incurred  by  their  fated  city.    The  architects  of  thai 
period  also  plnced,  instead  of  colamns,  this  kind  of  statue  to 
the  public  edifices,  in  order  to  leave  lasting  monuments  of  the 
daration  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Ceriana,  and  to 
teach  posterity  how  they  had  been  chastised. 

The  Lacedaemonians  acted  in  the  same  manner  after  the 
battle  of  Phitaea :  they  despoiled  them  of  their  plonder,  and 
spoliated  a  gallery  from  their  enemies  which  they  called  after 
the  con^neiedi  in  which  statues  representing  the  Persian  cap- 
tires  attired  in  their  ordinary  garments  supported  the  roof ; 
finally  they  punished  this  nation  by  an  opprobium  which  their 
pride  merited^  and  left  to  posterity  a  monament  of  the  vhiue 
and  victories  of  the  Laeedmmonians.  Thus  they  rendered  their 
vakfur  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  eicited  the  people  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  by  the  example  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  idea  of  thus  representing  captives  was  cmelly 
imitated  at  the  Bastile.  They  set  up  on  the  front 
of  the  baildingv  which  separated  the  Grand  GOurt  from 
the  Court  de  PoiUs  a  clock  which  has  become  celebrated. 
This  dock  had  a  beautiful  did  that  worked  to  perfection;  but 
how  bizarre  were  the  ornaments  by  which  it  was  decorated  I 

•  B.  I.  e.  I. 
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Formed  of  iron  exquUitf  ly  ^ulptured,  it  had  for  support  t«o 
figures  chitiiied  by  ihe  neck,  by  the  liaiid?,  by  the  feel,  «nd  by 
the  centre  of  tlie  body ;  the  two  extremities  of  this  ingeaious 
wreath  after  encircling  the  clock,  met  in  the  front,  and  were 
fastened  by  an  enormous  knot,  to  show  that  they  menaced 
equally  the  two  ages  ;  tlie  artiiit,  guided  either  by  the  spint  of 
the  time,  or  it  may  be  under  especial  orders,  took  care  to 
model  one  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  other  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years.* 

Andrea  Brustolini,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  represented  at  Venice  in  the  sculptures  of  the  hbrarj 
which  adjoin  the  church  of  Saints  John  and  Paul,  the  triumph  of 
Catholicism,  placed  to  support  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  ball; 
they  were  colossal  figures  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  famous 
heresiarchs,  completely  sculptured  in  chessnut  wood.  These 
were  Lutlier,  Lrnsmus,  Melanchton,  Beza,  Pomponatiui, 
Calvin,  Ochin,  Dubourg,  and  others  of  less  note.  Thrj 
were  covered  with  tatters,  loaded  with  chains,  and  their  coun- 
teuunces  expressing  remorse  and  derpair.t 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  colossal  statue  of  Saint 
Christopher,  twenty.cight  feet  in  height,  which  was  placed  at 
Notre  Dame  near  tlic  gate.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Antoine  des  Kssarts  in  the  fourteenth  centurt, 
and  was  intact  and  perfect  till  I7S4. 

'lUe  Jupiter  Fluviut  which  John  of  Bologna  sculptured  about 
1570,  for  the  villa  Pratolino  near  Florence,  and  which  may  ut 
be  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  remark-tble  colossus  wrought  bj 
modern  art.  A  clump  of  rock  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
semi-circular  piece  of  water  forms  the  base.  The  god  is  seated 
leaning  forward,  and  supported  by  one  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
monster  from  which  gushes  all  the  pressure  of  a  vast  sheet  of 
water.  The  other  hand  clings  to  the  rock,  and  both  in  cod- 
sequence  of  this  favourable  arrangement  sen'e  as  flyinj 
buttresses.  The  calculated  bulk  of  tliis  colossus  is  in  propor- 
tion about  twenty-one  metres.  In  the  interior  are  several  room*, 
and  the  head  is  a  belvidere  for  which  the  two  eyes  serve  aj 
windows.  The  pupds  of  John  of  Bologna  spoiled  the  hand  m 
sculpturing  this  colossus.  When  they  came  to  the  workshop, 
they  preserved  for  some  time  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  form 
and  the  size  of  the  muscles. 


*  The  figure*  of  the  men  to  placed  were  called  Athndtdeg. 

t  See  Montfikucon,  Dianum  Itaiultm,  p.  5U 
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Two  slatues  were  errcU-d  in  Home  ;  one  to  Pylliagoras  and 
another  to  Alcibtades,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  He 
commanded  the  Romans  who  consulted  him  ou  tlie  occasion  of 
the  war  with  the  Samniles,  to  erect  in  a  public  place  one  statue 
to  the  bravest  Greek  and  another  to  the  wisest.* 

The  Greeks,  and  after  their  example  the  Romans,  sometimes 
made  the  gates  of  their  temples  in  bronze.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  Oljmpia  furnish  us  with  proofs  of  this  fact. 

These  gate?  engraven  or  sculptured,  represented,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  hunt  of  the  wild  boar  of  Crymanthus,and  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  against  Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  and 
igainst  Geryon.  Hercules  is  aUo  represented  assisting  Atlas  and 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables.  On  the  inside  of  the  gates  Her- 
cules is  represented  performing  his  other  well  known  labours. 

Cicero  speaks  in  his  oration  against  Vt-rres,  Be  Signet,  of 
pates  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  at  Syracuse,  engraven  in  gold  and 
m  ivory  which  8urpa.«sed  all  the  works  of  this  kind  known. 

The  most  ancients  gates  of  bronze  at  present  iu  existence, 
are  those  of  the  Church  of  Atreni  near  Amalfi.  They  date  from 
1017. 

Seronx  d'Agincourt  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  gate  of 
Saint  Piiul  outside  the  walls,  "it  was  constructed  in  wood,"  wrote 
he,  "  close  beside  the  entrance  hall,  and  was  entirely  covered 
with  plates  or  leaves  of  bronze  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  en- 
compassing it  around;  the  entire  of  its  surface  is  divided  into 
six  equal  parts  in  nidthand  nine  in  height ;  which  forms  fifty- 
four  compartments  or  panels  lightly  indented  and  comprising 
subjects  of  figures  and  inscriptions."  These  figures  are  not  in 
relief;  they  arc  merely  sketches  of  the  outline,  and  of  the 
features  engraven  and  moulded  in  (he  depth  of  the  bronze,  and 
completed  with  a  setting  of  silver,  which  time  and  cupidity  have 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  Tiie  type  of  the  legends,  in  the 
Greek  language,  inscribed  on  each  panel  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject, arc  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  work  it  supposed 
to  have  been  wrought  at  Constantinople  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Twelve  panels  representing  the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
*nd  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  from  the  Angelical  Salutation  to  the 
Assumption  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Twenty-four 
panels  representing  the  Apostles,  and  near  each  of  them,  his 


*  Set  Plin^'i  Natural  History,  book  izsir. 
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mode  of  torture,  and  his  death.  Twelve  panels  repreenting 
the  prophets;  there  wa*  else  to  be  seen  two  inscriptianf,  two 
crosses  and  two  eagles. 

The  principal  gate  of  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Sabina,  on  Mount 
Avcntine,  at  Rome,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
surface  is  divided  into  thirty-two  panels,  each  oruameoted  by 
8  bns-relicf,  sculptured  in  wood,  and  representing  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Anastatiu«,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Ilonorins  I.,  inforras  ns 
that  this  pontiff  had  the  principal  gate  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
Peter  cased  in  silver.  The  Saracens,  in  one  of  thtir  incunions 
in  816,  having  ruined  and  despoiled  these  gates,  Irfo  IV.  had 
tlieni  repaired  and  covered  anew  with  plates  of  silver,  sculp- 
tured in  relief.  Finally,  long  after,  these  ^tes  were  altered  and 
almost  destroyed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  time.  Eugenios  IV., 
in  1415,  substituted  for  them  the  bronze  gates  which  wc  admire 
at  the  present  day;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  uniuu  uf  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Charches,  which  have  been  executed  by 
Antonius  Filarctcs,  and  Simon,  brother  of  Donatello,  the 
Florentine  sculptor. 

Andreas  worked  twenty-two  years  on  the  gates  of  the 
Baptistry  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  at  Florence,  and  Lorenzo 
Gliibcrti  took  forty  years  to  execute  those  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

At  Castello  Naovo,  at  Naples,  may  be  seen  a  cannon  ball 
fixed  in  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  erected  to 
Alphonso  I. 

Time  has  now  happily  preserved  a  sufficient  number  of  gates 
in  bronze,  of  the  middle  ages.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  hundred  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe — in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Russia.  England  alone 
possesses  no  monument  of  this  s-pccies  worthy  of  notice. 

What  arc  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  arc  gates  of  wood, 
omnmented  with  rich  sculptures.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  parish  church 
of  Santa  Mnria,  of  the  Capitol  at  Cologne.  It  is  placed  at 
the  circular  extremity  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  charcfa. 
Each  entire  panel  or  fold  of  the  gate  contains  thirtj  panels, 
representing  subjects,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  taken  from  the 
New  Testament. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  not,  from  first 
to  last,  in  this  paper,  written,  or  attempted  to  write,  a  treatiie 
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opon  sculpture  ;  tlic  Inle  of  our  paper,  "About  Sculpture," 
explains  just  the  kind  uf  lualtcr  \vc  lulcjidcJ  to  jilace  before  him. 

Ill  a  future  number  of  this  Review  we  shall  venture  upon 
a  paper  of  the  like  class,  devoted  to  painting  and  mosaics  ;  and 
although  that  {),ij)cr  and  this  paper  will  not  make  a  reader  a 
^  asan,  jet  thev  Luaj  set  a  reader,  wi'th  the  means  and  the 
time,  to  the  study  of  books  which  will  enable  him  to  judge 
truly  of  art,  in  its  varied  phases;  or  they  will  enable  the 
uninformed  man  to  look  upon  [)icturcs  and  statues  with  eyes 
very  different  Ironj  those  belonging  to  him,  who,  seeing  nothing 
but  a  slice  of  lauib,  iu  Murillo's  "  St.  John  and  the  Lamb^" 
suggested  this  paper. 
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1.  WorkhouteM  and  Woman' t  Work,  reprinUd from  Ike  Ciurck 
of  England  Monthly  Reriew.  AUo  a  Paper  on  the  Con- 
dition of  Worikoutes,  read  in  ike  Social  Economy  Depart' 
ment  of  the  National  Astociation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  at  Birtningham,  October,  1857.  London  : 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.,  1858. 

2.  The  kngiuthvoman't  JourHal,Fol.I.,Auguet,  IS58.  London : 
Piper,  Sleplicnson,  and  Spence,  Paternoster  Row. 

3.  St.  JotepKt  Indutlrial  Intlitute :  witA  Special  Reference 
to  its  Intern  Clattof  Workkouu  Orpkant.    Dublin,  1S58. 

In  the  middle  of  oar  belauded  ninetrenth  century,  after  ill 
that  has  been  done  by  legislative  enactments,  organised  assoct' 
ations,  and  cxtraordiuury  individual  exertions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders,  juvenile  and  adult,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
find  that  crime  is  increasing  in  England,  not  alone  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population,  but  far  in  excess  of  that. 
The  Criminal  Returns  fur  1S57  show  this,  and  also  prove 
sufficiently  the  signiScant  and  most  painful  fact,  that  the  com- 
niiltuls  and  re-committals  of  women  become  annually  more  and 
more  numerous. 

Where,  wc  naturally  ask,  do  the  criminals  come  from? 
Are  they  manufactured  periodically,  assorted,  labelled,  and 
forwarded  to  order?  Or,  is  there  some  huge  hot-bed  in  which 
the  vicious  growth  is  nourished,  and  forced  to  premature  defor- 
mity ?    Where  do  they  come  from  indeed  ? — 

r  rom  the  gross,  ignorant,  half-heathen  under  current  of 
the  populatioti : — from  the  class  of  thousands  who  in  "  moral 
England"  are  left  at  large  to  the  rule  of  evil,  without  education, 
humane  care,  or  religious  teaching ; — from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  in  "  merrie  England"  have  all  decency  and 
self  respect  destroyed,  and  whose  untutored  natures  ripen  into 
deadly  maturity  of  vice,  in  tl;c  dismal,  hopeless  wards  of  the 
Union  Workhouse !  Six  hundred  thousand  free  born  men, 
women  and  children,  arc,  in  those  monstrous  schools  of  evii, 
constantly  undergoing  a  regular,  fystematic  training  for  the 
gaol.  The  secrets  of  vice  are  laid  orcn  to  them  in  the  dire 
teaching  of  corrupting  association :  idieue»s  is  infused  into  the 
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marrow  of  their  bones  by  a  system  which  ignores  industrial 
training,  and  forbids  remunerative  or  encouraging  emplojinent : 
wralliful  discontent  is  engendered  in  their  hearts  through  the 
odious  display  of  injustice^  by  wliich  tlie  aged  and  dccrepid, 
the  unemployed  artizan,  the  stricken  widow,  and  the  homeless 
girl  are  starved,  degraded,  and  used  like  dogs,  as  if  to  be 
poor  were  tlie  one  damnable  crime  in  England. 

From  this  source,  this  "  focus  of  corruption,"  comes  ever 
fresh,  ever  formidable,  the  iutolerable  curse  of  the  criminal 
population. 

"  The  work-house  is  a  depot  of  every  kind  of  hninan  misfortuno. 
We  must  try  and  reduce  it«  miseries  to  sonae  sort  of  clusBification, 
and  to  renK'aj  them  pii'ce-mral,  by  methods  suitable  tu  each  scparat«> 
cla&v  It  is  horrible  to  huddle  them  all  together  iuto  one  hopeless 
coogloiseration,  where,  in  walking  down  the  long  wards,  we  see  tho 
beds  of  the  domestic  servant,  the  former  prostitute,  the  peaiiaiit's 
wife,  the  invalid  governess,  and  a  dozen  other  victims  of  difTerent 
distress,  rangeil  sadly  side  by  side,  while  able-bodied  men  and  women 
exeinplifjr  that  '  Satan  find  some  mischief  still  fur  idle  hands  to  do  ;' 
tad  mare  told  that  '  it  it  a  /earful  and  significant  fact,  that  many  of 
the  mott  hojiehis  and  hardened  inmatex  of  work-homet  art  girls,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  pauper  schuols." 

"  Tarn  to  the  police  reports  in  our  newspapers,  or  only  watch  for 
yourselves  the  boji  and  girls  who  join  in  the  aisord.)rs  of  this  metro- 
polis, and  fill  our  prisons — no  longer  prisons  to  them — atid  you  will 
see  how  imperative  it  is  that  something  should  be  done  to  rescue 
tbetn.  They  are  mainly  the  produce  of  the  work>house  and  the 
work-house  schools.  Over  tbeui  society  has  no  hold,  because  society 
has  cast  them  out  from  all  that  is  humane.  They  have  been  taught  to 
feel  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-men.  Their 
experience  is  not  of  a  home,  or  of  parents,  but  of  a  work-house  and 
a  governor — of  a  prison,  and  a  gaoler,  as  hard  and  as  rigid  as  either."f 

Now  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  source  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief. We  take  no  heed  of  the  "  perishing"  and  "  dangerous" 
classes,  until,  through  cruel  neglect,  they  become  vengeful  und 
ferocious — they  turn  and  rend  us.  The  cause  of  the  Ck)nvict 
has  been  fought  out ;  justice  and  humanity  have  conquered 
there.  The  offcudcr,  afli-i  Lis  course  of  jvenal  servitude,  shall 
not  be  returned  to  society  weakened  in  body,  and  confirmed  in 
evil  practices ;  he  shall  go  forth  with  power  in  his  hand,  aud 
knowledge  in  his  head,  to  enable  him  henceforth  to  earn  and  to 
eat  honest  bread.  The  poor  child  in  years,  whom  cruel  cir- 
camstances  and  fatal  ignorance  seduced  iuto  a  first  fault,  is 
not  for  that  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation ;  he  shall  be  taught 

*  EngUshwoman's  Journal,  p.  386. 

t  Lectures  to   Ladies  on   Practical  SuLJects,  by  the  llcv.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  p.  '27 1 . 
80 
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h<  Iter  things.  Good  mot  hope  and  work  for  other  trionphs 
of  reforiD.  Rut,  into  the  profoand  abjss  of  that  workbowe 
abomination  no  h«1pful  hand  had  yet  Wen  stretched  :  it  mo^t 
some  pitying  eve  has  opened  in  wonder  at  the  mjslerv  of  enl 
th<  re  revealed,  and  fast  closed  again  in  horror  and  despair. 

There  is  hope,  however.  Knquirj  is  avake.  If  the  evil 
!')\\  remain,  at  least  it  shall  no  longer  be  ignored.  Those  who 
(l'>  no  work  bv  halves  are  now  on  the  trnck.  Mrs.  Jimcson, 
all  honor  to  her !  struck  a  chord,  tlte  vibration  of  which  shall 
Iniig  be  ft  lt.  Tliat  chnpler  on  workhouses  in  her  beautiful 
hook,  "  The  Communion  of  Labour,"  was  ihe  first  loud  note 
of  alarm — it  may  he  of  deliverance  also.  Those  whom  such 
puverful,  tender  vrords  struck  to  the  quick,  will  not  rest  SDlil 
tlioui'ht  takes  life  in  action  : — 

"  The  thunder  deed  following  the  lightning  thought." 

At  t'  e  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  in  Birmingham  in  October, 
lSo7«  (he  coiiililiun  of  workhouses  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  depurliucnt  of  Social  Economy.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
various  meetings  wn<  the  formation  of  a  WorkhouH"  Visiting 
Society,*  which  "  would  lead  tlie  minJs  of  variuas  persons  to 
tlic  subject,  whilst  it  would  form  a  centre  of  communicatioa 
for  all  (ho<>e  who  are  at  present  working  singly  amidst  great 
discouragements."    Among  the  committee  we  find  the  names 

•  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Economv  IX-part- 
inent  of  the  Nationjii.  Association  tok  the  Pronotiom  or 
Social  Scikncl,  lield  at  the  Office  of  tb«  Auociation,  3  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  on  ilohdny,  June  'th,  1858,  the  report  of  die 
Sub-Committee  on  Work-houses  having  bei-n  rca<l — 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Report  be  received 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  more  efficient  ituperinteadencf 
uvur  the  internal  management  of  work-houses  than  now  eaint*  in  the 
great  innjority  of  thu^e  estubl)«hmont». 

.1.  That  the  inmates  of  work-houses  ought  to  be  far  more  care- 
fully cltt»!!ifii-d  than  at  present,  as  to  sex,  age,  and  character,  and 
that  children  etifieciall^,  should  always  be  entirely  separated  from 
adult  paupers. 

4.  1  but  industrial  training  and  occupation  should  be  more  exKn- 

»ively  introduced. 

5.  That  a  svstero  of  inspection  by  unpaid,  and  especially  Lady 
viMtors,  sanctioned  by  the  Guardian*,  would  be  calculated  to  improve 
thf  internal  conditioit  of  work>houses. 

6.  That  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  above,  th?  Cow- 
niiltee  of  this  department  will  .lanctioD  the  establishment  rf  a  Wo«B- 
uoc»B  Vi>tTiicc  .Society. 
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of  some  well  known  men,  and  some  tiistingnishefl  women. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  begun.  We  may  look  for  more  start- 
linzi  hideous  revelations — some  remedy  speedily  applied. 
Public  opinion  must  sooner  or  later  be  impressed  by  such 
3  methocl.    Make  known  the  evil  first — and  then  the  remedy. 

The  Church  of  England  Review,  and  the  Englishwoman  s 
Journal  are  strong  allies,  and  bring  powerful  help  to  the  asso. 
ciation.  Witli  how  just  a  satire  a  clever  writer  in  the  last 
named  valuable  publication  handles  the  subject  we  arc  dwelling 
on  ; — 

"It  hu  occurred  to  us  that  stereoscopic  slides  of  work-house  in- 
teriors might  be  now  distributed  with  greater  efficiency  than  tracts 
at  a  penny,  or  pamphlets  at  a  shilling ;  and  the  same  wmulcrfiil  art 
which  is  oniplojcd  to  trace  and  identify  the  criniiDal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  might  oe  u»od  to  bring  Lazarus  under  the  notice  of  forijctful 
Dives— the  miserable  sufferer  upon  a  work-hoiue  bed,  under  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  lady,  who,  in  the  very  next  street,  lies  hour  by  hour 
upon  her  luxurious  couch,  p.  381. 

"  The  one  hope,  wo  were  told,  for  St.  Martin's  Work-home  lay  in 
the  National  Gallery  !  public  philanthropy  and  private  ratc-payt-rs 
will  not  give  it  anew  and  wolUarranged  building;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  would  be  wanted  fur  the  enlarged 

gillery  which  was  in  contemplation— when  the  better  housing  of  our 
aph.tels  and  Turners  would  contribute  indirectly  to  the  better 
boosing  of  our  poor."  p.  384. 

Workkoiuei  and  fFomen's  Work  is  as  wise  a  pamphlet  ns 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  It  is  clear  and  mclhodic,  witli 
a  certain  suppressed  fire,  very  admirable  when  the  question  is 
of  abuses  and  iujustico  to  make  cue's  hair  st.md  on  end. 
Such  a  tone  gives  confidence  at  once  iu  the  writer's  power  nnd 
sincerity.  Without  giving  an  outline  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
just  extract,  almost  at  random,  a  few  paragraphs.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  tlie  pauper's  preference  for  the  prison  : — 

"  In  the  flrst  place,  wbatvver  the  management  of  Workhouses  may 
be,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  they  are  leM  comfortablo  than 

Jtrison.i,  and  that  the  latter  are  preferred  as  places  of  abode  b^'  the 
ower  classes.  Magistrates  and  chnpl.\ins  nnd  visitors  to  prisons 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case.  The  preference  i*  openly  avowed 
by  men  and  women,  especially  the  latter.  What  does  it  matter  to 
tnem  if  the  degradation  of  the  prison  is  greater  than  the  Workhouse, 
If  indeed  there  be  much  difference  between  the  two  in  this  respect ':' 


•  "  In  (act,  the  difference  is  rather  the  other  way.  Person*  going  to 
prison  and  confessing  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  relief,  hare 
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The  prison  offers  a  clran  and  comfortable  lodffinfr.  food  far 
luperior,  Co  the  ujnal  fare  of  the  criminal,  and  to  that  of  the  Worlt- 
liouseii :  kind  and  attentive  officer*  of  a  grade  above  tboa«  provided 
for  the  non-criminal  pcmr.  Such  treatment  at  ii  too  commonly 
received  even  from  the  porter  at  the  workhouse  gate,  would 
not  bv  i^ufTcred  in  priton  patabliahments,  which  are  governed 
by  a  bench  of  magistrates,  gentlemen  by  character  and  position, 
who  regularly  visit  and  in«p<'ct  the  buildings,  Witn  them 
rests  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
intelligence,  who  has  the  supreme  command  over  the  establishment, 
and,  gt-nerall;  speaking,  this  important  office  is  6lled  with  discretion 
and  ze.nl.  The  chaplam's  is  an  important  and  conspicuous  i>o>t,  and 
lady  visitors  have  long  since  been  permitted  to  visit  the  female  in- 
mates. 

The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Westminster  Houfe  of 
Correciion  shows  that  the  number  of  commitments  from  workhonies 
to  that  prison  in  the  year  1M6  was  2T3,  and  to  the  Coldhath  Fields 
priiion  221.  With  regard  especiallv  to  the  bovs  and  girls  thus  com- 
mitted, the  miigi'-trates  speak  as  follows  ; — '  Your  committee  cannot 
hilt  believe,  if  more  attention  were  pnid  in  Workhouses  to  classifica- 
tion and  other  improvements  of  a  reformatory  character,  there  would 
be  much  less  necessity  for  sending  so  many  of  the  inmates  to  prison  ; 
and  the  visiting  justices  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  I'rom  the  fact 
of  the  very  gre.it  difference  in  the  numbers  that  are  sent  from  some 
of  the  iirorkhous<-s  in  comparison  with  others.'  They  believe  that 
'an  increase  in  the  criminal  population  must  arise  from  familiarising 
•o  many  destitute  persons  with  the  interior  of  the  prison  ;'  and  they 
further  sug(;est,  <  that  offences  against  workhouse  rules  should  be 
punished  by  other  means  than  imprisonment  in  a  criminal  pri»on  ;  and 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  offered  to  the  poor  and  destitute, 
as  well  as  to  discharged  prisoners,  to  prevent  their  committing 
offences  in  order  to  obtain  an  asylum.'  Surely  if  there  is  no  other 
argument  in  favour  of  an  amended  administration  of  our  Workhouses, 
this  alone  would  bo  suftlcicnt.  Either  our  prisons  for  criminals  ma«t 
be  made  le>s  comfortable  and  attractive,  or  our  workhouses,  for  the 
non.crim>nal  poor,  more  to."    p.  p.  7.  8. 

Very  truf,  sav  we.  And  wc  add,  that  it  were  doubly  well 
that  rerorni  in  tliis  case  should  for  once  begin  at  the  right 
end,  nnd  that  inslcad  of  seeking  to  pull  down  irhat  ia  good,  ao 

been  asked  why  they  did  not  apply  for  it  at  the  Workhouse'  They 
have  actually  replied — •  They  did  not  like  the  disgrace  of  doing  so.* 
Yet  they  would  commit  an  offence  against  the  laws,  and  enter  a 
prison,  «itliuut  feeling  that  they  had  contracted  any  degradation ! 
We  are  >tr<<ngly  inclined  to  believe  thnt  it  is  the  general  inanag>^meDt 
of  prisons  being  f^lt  superior  to  that  of  Workhouses,  that  raises  them 
■n  the  e.^iiuiatiun  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  even  the  worst  among 
them,  are  keenly  alive  to  justice  and  fair  treatment.  One  of  the  most 
refractory  fetnal"  prisoners  in  n  large  prikon  told  the  magistrate*, 
'  She  kueir  she  would  receive  justice  from  them-'  " 
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effort  should  be  made  to  raise  up  to  the  just  standard,  what  is 
now  defecti?e  and  bad.    All  that  we  have  being  doing  of  late 
only  results  in  this,  that  the  current  of  evil  is  stopped  occasion- 
ally;  the  course  changed  here  and  there,  with  infinite  labour^ 
and  at  ruinous  expense.    But  the  great  body  of  the  atream 
flows  on  as  of  old — turbulent,  destructive,  ever  incieasing. 
We  musl  begin  at  the  beginning.  And,  adopting  the  sentiment 
asonr  own,  with  the  gifted  writer  of  the  pamphlet  just  quoted, 
we  trust  that  a  better  dajr  has  began  to  dawa  upon  the  dreary 
night  of  workhouse  managemeDt,  and  that  our  non-criminal 
poor  may  ere  long  receive  a  share  of  that  benevolent  zeal  and 
interest  which  is  now  so  largely  bestowed  apon  the  criminal 
portion  of  our  population." 

Sometimes  wh«i  we  are  given  to  romancing,"  as  our  old 
nurse  wonld  say,  we  begin  to  hope  that  the  Workhouse  Visit- 
ing Society  may  come  to  spend  the  snmmer  vacation  in  Ireland. 
If  the  society  should  not  have  much  light  thrown  on  their 
bbonrsy  by  investigations  at  this  side  of  the  channel,  perhaps 
at  least  tbey  might  succeed  in  showing  up  to  some  purpose 
our  own  national  apathy  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate  it  would 
be  no  discoorsgement  to  them  to  find,  that  while  pursuing  their 
own  noble  path  at  home,  they  may  do  us  good  senrioe  also- 
saving  at  once  two  kingdoms  from  deslroction  and  disgrace. 
We  hope  they  may  come.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  our  ^'  i  nteriors" 
would  not  oblige  a  member  to  half  an  hour^s  digression  from 
anjr  pleasure  route  in  the  kingdom. 

On  all  the  high  roads  of  Ireland,  whether  we  steam  or  ride, 
the  first  intimation  of  spprosch  to  any  town  or  district  of  con- 
sideration, is  the  appearance  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  Tudor 

fublea  and  lattice  windows  of  the  Union  Workhouse — or 
dor-bouse,  as  we  shall  call  the  edifice  in  Ireland.  To 
nnaccnstomed  eyes  the  building  presents  the  bearing  of  a  res* 
peetable  national  institution  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  its  head. 
Bnt,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  it  is  an  institution  peculiar  to 
oofselves,*'  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  a  minded 
fading  of  shame  and  fear" — an  institution,  let  us  add,  a 
parallel  with  which  csnnot  be  found  iu  ''despotic"  Austria,  or 
01-govemsd "  Spain.  To  experienced  eyes,  therefore,  the 
tawny  edifice,  for  all  its  style  and  neatness,  is  nothing  but  a 
whited  sepulchre.  What  we  know  to  have  occurred  within 
tboae  walls,  it  wonld  not  answer  to  refer  to  here.  History 
when  calm  shall  by  and  by  write  the  narrative ;  and  writers  of 
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fiction,  when  they  want  to  arouse  and  shock  lethargic  mim, 
will  choo!)«  such  a  subject,  and  will  find  that  to  have  the  storj 
credit-worfhv  tliey  must  pare  down  the  truth,  tnakiug  it  more 
probable  by  making  it  less  (rue.    We  value  the  ennobling 

})ower  of  art  too  much  to  make  it  the  medium  of  comrejiog 
ri^'htening  and  sickening  impressions.  Dut  tlve  sterc(Moo|>ic 
method  might  we  think  be  adapted  to  illustrate  certain  traueac- 
tion?,  roiistantly  occurring  to  vary  tlie  monotony  of  poor-boose 
life — normal  conditions,  which,  wisely  considered,  point  a 
mornl  very  sharply.    Yor  example  : — 

Groups  of  poor-housc-rearcd  girls,  surly,  audacioua,  witJi  do 
work  to  do,  no  wish  for  any  ;  lounging  through  the  prisoo- 
likt'  wards  with  the  shadow  of  the  place  upon  them ;  po«er 
for  mischief  clearly  developed  in  their  faces;  the  master's  !>tep, 
too  e\'idently,  the  only  rule  of  conduct  to  them — a  ?igbt,  on 
the  whole,  in  comparison  with  which  a  herd  of  raving  idioti 
suggests  more  cheerful  redection. — 

I'lay  ground  of  poorhouse  children,  whom  society  di$ovn$, 
and  whom  "justice"  and  "  charity''  have  taken  (o  their  own, 
stunted  little  creatures  neither  chdd-like,  uor  human-hke  ;  tbf j 
arc  dii  play,  sitting  close  packed  against  the  wall,  or  gatbeitd 
into  knots,  dull  and  stupiflcd  on  their  nursery  floor;  nogho^t 
of  a  ball,  or  hoop,  or  pegging-top  to  miud  them  of  a  child's 
nature;  pauper  boys  must  be  taught  to  do  without  these  tltiugs. — 
Behind  the  scenes :  precocious  youths  applying  deleterious 
substances  to  their  eyes  to  aimulate  ophthalmia;  happily  soc- 
cccding,  though  with  infinite  pain,  they  may  be  scut  to  hospiioJ, 
where  no  lessons  are  said,  and  where  young  pau{>ers,  if  diseased, 
get  good  bre.id  to  eat. — 

Conspiracy  brewing  among  adult  paupers  to  tear  away  the 
brick  work  and  "  mnrlker  the  master"  ;  not  under  the  excusable 
pretoxt  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  said  oiiict;r,  but  wilb  the 

understood,  avowed  intention  of  bciug  scut  to  gaol  

Boys  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  their  bedding,  ia  the 
hope  of  burning  down  the  whole  establishment,  and  so  patting 
on  end  to  it  all. — 

Paupers  attending  divine  service  on  Sunday :  several  oanl 
parlies  in  full  oj>crnlion  in  convenient  corners  of  the  apartment 

devoted  tn  pnbiic  worship  

But  enough.  People  know  little  about  these  thing?.  They 
care  littlo,  just  because  tiicy  know  little.  The  press  might 
otter  a  cry  strong  enough  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
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island  to  the  other  ;  but  the  press  sometimes  foi^ets  its  high 
vocation,  and  instotd  of  leading  and  comm.inding  opinion,  is 
content  passively  to  reflect  the  temper  of  the  times.  The  press 
in  Ireland,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  reflects  in  this  case 
very  accurately — the  apatliy  of  opinion.  People  when  forced  by 
accident  to  give  the  matter  a  thought,  have  a  vague  notion  that 
the  poor  laws  are  the  destruction  of  the  country,  and  content 
themselves  with  curbing  the  poor  laws.  Cnrsing  the  poor 
laws!  as  if  thatlesislative  measure  were  not  meant  for  good  ; 
were  not  capable  of  good  ;  a  recognition  indeed  of  a  vital  first 
principle,  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  for  (he  support  of  the 
destitute,  and  that  beggars  should  no  longer  be  quartered  on 
paupers.  If  cursing  were  an  accredited  remedy,  one  might 
suggcpt  the  propriety  of  letting  malediction  fall  in  the  proper 
quarter ;  on  the  heads,  namely,  of  the  negligent,  ignorant, 
factious  administrators  of  the  law.  It  docs  certainly  strike 
one  forcibly,  that  if  a  body  of  legislators  sat  down  with  cool 
beads  to  devise  a  method  bv  which  a  whole  race  might  be  de- 
moralized and  physically  dcoased,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a 
better  plan  than  to  enact  a  ju^t  law,  and  abandon  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  according  to  the  approved  representative  system, 
to  a  class  of  men  not  competent  for  the  trust ;  a  class  of  middle- 
men who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  whom  "  keep  dowu 
the  rates  1"  is  the  first  and  last  commaudnieiit. 

We  should  like,  of  all  things  to  hear  of  the  appointment  of 
a  parliamentary  commission  to  enquire  into  the  eonunon-sense 
qualifications,  and  educational  status  of  our  "  guardians  of  the 
poor."  An  instructive,  perliaps  amusing,  blue  book  might  be 
compiled,  furnishing  such  tables  as  tlie  t'oilowiiig  : — 

A  return  of  the  number  of  Guardians  who  arc  familiar  with 
the  interior  of  the  Houses  they  make  rules  for  on  Board  days. 

A  return  of  those  who  only  attend  when  a  job  is  to  be  carried, 
a  priest  snubbed,  or  a  parson  put  down. 

A  rotum  of  the  Hoards  which  do  not  appear  to  rejoice  in  the 
possc«sion  of  one  supreme  bully,  who,  when  a  true  gentleman 
and  honest  christian  comes  in  to  remonstrate,  and  say  a  word  for 
the  dnmb  snlfcring  poor,  hounds  on  his  brood  of  brawlers,  nn  J 
silences  the  voioe  of  humanity,  and  alfrights  its  advocate  by  tlie 
apparition  of  this  dragon  at  the  door. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  (juardiuns,  who,  on  strict  exami- 
nation, appear  to  have  ever  once  reflected  that  every  |>enny  tliey 
"aarc  the  country"  by  refusing  to  classify,  industriously  train, 
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and  properly  feed  racrc  paujjers,  is  carried  orer  at  once  to  ihe 
prison  accoaiit,  and  levied  with  rainoas  interest  for  the  m«in- 
tcnance  of  branded  convicts.  Lastiv,  and  though  we  might 
have  a  column  or  too,  it  would  not  much  increase  the  printer's 
bill— 

A  return  of  Guardians  who  do  act  according  to  right  prin- 
ciples, and  stand  by  tlieir  post;  and  though  defeated,  and 
left  in  scandalous  minority,  still  protest,  and  raise  a  voice  for 
humanity  and  ju!>tice. 

A  chapter  on  blue-book  literature  would  not  be  the  worst 
subject  for  a  clever  essayist.    We  have  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
non-dc8cript  interludes,  and  finales  of  6re  and  brimstone  in  tlie 
Beporlsof  many  Royal  Commissioners.  The  Reports  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  have  a  style  of  their  own,  and  a  very  remarka- 
ble one  too.    Oflicial  dignity  is  admirably  presenred,  and  it  is 
really  a  study  to  observe  with  what  imperturbable  calmness  the 
guardians  are  recommended  to  adopt  alleviative  measures  whea 
disease  appears  ;  to  attend  unfailingly  to  the  physician's  opin- 
ion ;  to  provide  vegetables,  and  vary  the  diet  of  the  paupers. 
With  grave  earnestness,  advice  is  given  to  educate  children, 
so  th.it  they  may  be  enabled  to  leave  the  union,  and  obtain 
cmploymeut — for  the  carrying  out  of  which  object  it  is  inti- 
mated, that  it  if  necessary  to  employ  persons  fully  competent  to 
instruct  in  the  schools,  and  also  expedient  to  pay  them  saffi- 
ciently.    Patiently  and  perseveringly  the  guardians  are  re- 
minded, that  the  care  of  orphans  is  an  onerous  charge,  invol- 
ving moral  obligations  not  a  few — that  the  workhouse  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  home  to  these  deserted  children— thit 
slill  it  is  above  all  things  import^iut  to  keep  them  in  health, 
care  them,  and  train  them  indnstriously.     The  commonest 
truisms  ore  detailed  in  a  way  to  make  them  level  with  the  coot* 
prehension  of  the  most  thick-headed  guardian  ;  and  we  can 
fancy  how  much  art  was  called  into  exercise  to  preserve  this 
tone,  and  how  often  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  recommeud- 
ing,  advising,  representing,  and  suggesting,  must  have  longed 
for  powers  to  command,  compel,  llireatcn,  and  denounce.  The 
crowning  point  of  all  is  the  recorded  fact,  that  in  one  year, 
//iirly.(tco  boards  of  Uuardians  were  dissolved,  and  paid  oflken 
n|>|)ointed  to  do  their  duty.    This,  at  all  event*,  is  significmt. 
W  ben  "  troublous  times"  arrived,  the  "  system  of  self-govem- 
menf,"  and  "  the  great  principle  of  popular  represeutatioo," 
ns  developed  in  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  failed 
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to  work  except  in  the  dead-letter  way,  and  two  or  three  paid 

olticers  wt  re  fcuiul  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  a 

score  uf  duly  elected  guardians. 

It  IS  f  xccc'dingly  strange  how  often  men,  even  of  average 
worth  uikI  taicnt,  are  spoiled,  or  rendered  useless,  when  they 
come  in  coulact  with  tlie  ^\orkillg  of  this  Poorhouse  system. 
Many  a  man,  who  in  his  drawiiitj;  room,  is  a  frank,  kindly 
geiUicaian — in  liis  household,  a  guud  nia-^ter — and  in  busniess 
or  professional  relations,  **  an  honourable  man,''  fails  in 
sense,  and  courage,  and  chanty,  when  he  takes  iiis  place  at 
a  Board  of  Guardians.  His  very  goodness,  if  we  may  say  so, 
is  a  stumbling  block;  be  seeks  conciliation;  adopU  boothing 
methods ;  accepts  instalments  of  good  a:^  he  thinks ;  gathers 
up  sbreds  and  patches  of  orders  and  resolutions  to  comfort 
himself  withal — and  succeeds,  after  all  his  trouble,  just  in 
plastering  up  abuses,  and  teniporanly  concealing  offensive  sores, 
Butlhe  direct  road  to  refonn  in  this  particular  case  would  be 
a  sadly  long  way.  U  will  take  another  age,  and  the  operation 
of  a  yet  undeveloped  system  of  middle  class  education  to  pro* 
duce  a  generation  of  true  guardians  of  the  poor.*'  The 
appeal  for  the  present  lies  elsewhere. 

The  sulij(  ct  of  poor-houbc  mismanagement  is  so  vast,  that  we 
dare  nol  even  glance  at  its  extent  and  ramifications  in  so 
cursory  a  way,  Leaving  everything  else  aside  lor  tlie  present, 
we  shall  give  our  parting  word  for  the  children  wlio  are  brought 
up  in  the  poorhouse.  We  say  it  boldly — the  i^'reate.st  evii  lips 
here.  Thousands  of  orphans  and  deserted  cir.ldrcn  are 
crammed  into  the  poorliouse  ;  tlie  neglect  they  endure  is  fatal; 
the  very  care,  in  some  instances,  bestowed  on  them,  is  vain  or 
iiijnflirions'.  "Whnt  we  nre  about  to  sny  now,  regards  tlie  female 
Children  more  parLiculariy.  Tlie  boys  suffer  in  their  measure  ; 
but  there  are  here  and  there  outlets  of  escape  for  thera  ; 
sometimes  they  are  trained  usefully  ;  and  nt  any  rate  the  injury 
done  to  them  and  to  society  by  poorhouse  rearing  is  not  so 
terrible,  and  so  quickly  avenged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls. 

In  some  Unions  it  would  appear  that  the  children  are  well 
taken  care  of.  They  are  kept  apart  from  the  adults ;  are  well 
grounded  in  religious  doctrine  by  the  chaplains ;  have  masters 
and  mistresses  trained  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  get  in 
fact  whatever  a  mechanical  national  school  education  can  give 
them — but  no  more.  They  are  taught  no  work  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  bread  in  the  world.   It  is  sometimes  asserted 
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that  they  are  made  to  do  Uie  work  of  the  hoQie ;  that  ibrr 
wash  duthes,  clean  out  ward*,  and  so  on.  Let  no  one  be  im- 
posed on  by  that.  The  wasliing  of  the  pauper  unifortn  don 
not  go  far  towards  initiating  them  into  the  mrstenes  o( 
"roakiog  up  lineu  ;"  and  the  sweeping  out  of  dreary  moootoDoo} 
wards  docs  not  exactly  qualify  for  hoosemaid's  duty.  To 
speak  plain  truth,  after  undergoin;?  poorhooae  training  froo 
infancy  or  chililhood,  they  are  found  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  yon 
of  age  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.* 

Moreover  there  is  no  way  of  disposing  of  them  even  if  th<T 
were  able  to  carti  their  bread.  Here  again  one  is  sometim« 
put  down  by  tlie  assurance,  that  numbers  of  people  come  to 
the  Union  looking  for  servants,  and  that  a  great  many  girli 
are  taken  out  in  tliat  way.  Shall  we  tell  what  this  meaos? 
We  can  speak  with  authority,  though  we  are  no  guardian— 
thank  Heaven  !  and  for  all  our  bitter  speaking  have  never 
eaten  the  bread  of  affliction  within  the  walls  of  the  Uiuoo. 
But  we  shall  tell  how  it  is.  The  {leople  who  come  to  take  out 
poorhouse  children,  are  low  strutting  roomkeepera  who  can- 
not pay  servant's  wages,  and  want  a  little  drudge,  »bo  for 
"  her  bit,"  no  better  generally  than  pauper's  fare,  is  expecitd 
to  slave,  and  trudge,  and  scrub  with  the  power  and  energy  of 
full-grown,  skilled  Ubour  ;  or  they  are  tradespeople  who  uffer- 
ing  to  teach  the  children  tiieir  bufiness,  get  them  bound  to 
them,  and  then  use  them  for  common  messengers  and  runners. 
The  treatment  the  unfortunate  children  meet  with,  is  the  kind 


*  "  I  wu  in  a  very  large  parish  union,  wh«r«  there  were  about  font 
hundred  children,  nearlv  an  equal  number  of  bojrs  and  girl*;  and 
schools  for  both.  The  bo;s  had  an  excellent  master  for  reading  aod 
writing',  and  had  masters,  besides,  to  teach  them  %'arious  tr«dri. 
There  was  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  a  hairdresser,  a  plum. 
ber,  who  at  wa^e*  from  3As.  to  3js.  a  week,  were  emploTod  to  iDttmet 
the  bojis  in  their  respective  trades.  The  girls  were  taught  retdinf. 
writing,  and  sewing  ;  some  of  them  under  the  pauper  menial^  Uiped 
to  scour  and  scrub.  The  0Ter-ta5ked,  anxious  mistress  seeaed  to 
do  her  best ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  assistance.  The  »boI« 
system  was  defective  and  de^r*ssing,  and  could  not  br  anv  pos«'biJiiT 
turn  out  efficient  domestic  scrvaot«,  or  well -discipline  J,  relifioiis- 
minded,  cheerful-tempered  girls.  I  was  informed  thai,  of  tbr  bo|S 
sent  out  of  this  house,  about  i  per  cent,  returned  to  the  pariib  ta 
want  or  unserviceable;  while  of  the  girls  they  reckoned  that  about 
do  per  cent,  were  returned  to  tbcm  ruined  and  deprared." 

Communion  of  Labour,  p.  IIS- 
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one  rould  expect  to  be  given  bj  people  wbu  think  nothing 
liK)  bad  for  a  child  who  is  "onl)'  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns," 
Tiic  bad  example  nilnesscd  in  the^  "  liumcs,"  the  spectacle 
of  vice  never  dreamt  of  in  the  children's  ward,  is  often  so 
ibocking  that  the  jout^g  servant  or  apprentice  runs  back 
frigiitenfd,  bq^giug  triLh  tears  to  bo  taken  into  the  Uuioa 
again.  Kvcti  lii  rare  instances  where  fair  play  and  indulgence 
might  be  given,  obstacles  of  the  most  provoking  kind,  arise 
from  the  unbearable  ignorance  of  the  cliildren  themselves.*  The 
itTj  timidity  of  creatures  so  long  housed  up  from  intercourse 
»ith  tlic  world,  to  whom  a  run  down  the  street  is  an  adven- 
ture, and  carrying  a  message,  a  service  of  difQculty  and  danger, 
causes  thetu  to  commit  awkwardnesses  to  no  end. 

The  getieral  result  is  that  the  children  are  turned  off,  or 
ruQ-away  ;  stray  about  the  street*  or  roads  for  a  while;  meet 
bad  company ;  and  are  next  heard  of  in  gaol  ;t  or  seeking 
fefuge  again  in  the  Union,  are  admitted — but  not  this  time 
among  the  children.  A  woman's  suit  is  put  on  them — they 
are  sent  to  the  woman's  ward — and  hope  is  done  with  them. 
Tlieir  childhood  was  safe  with  children  ;  they  had  one  glimpse 
of  the  great  world,  which  did  not  use  them  well ;  now  ihey 
(!iall  have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  a  hell  upon 
cartli.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  very  worst  characters  resort 
to  the  poor  house,  just  for  the  purpot^e  of  tempting  out  such 
ready-reared  victims;  and  as  there  is  no  separation  of  character 


•  See  our  "  Record"  of  the  current  number  for  "  St.  Joseph's 
biiustriftl  School,  with  special  reference  to  its  intern  cla»»  of  Work- 
house Orphan?." 

t  This  important  official  statement  (Report  of  Poor  Law  Com- 
nusioMrs)  rereal*  the  melancholy  admimion  that  36  per  1000  of 
th«>«  jouog  persons  are  either  so  depraved,  or  the  discipline  of  llio 
"■orkhouMH  is  so  cuuducted,  that  of  the  entire  number  put  in  prison, 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  84  per  cent.,  and  of  those  from  15  to  21 
/tars  of  agp,  fil  per  cent.,  were  for  uffmcet  committed  in  the  verk- 
hoiutt,  so  that  their  antecedent  criminality,  even  including  under 
this  head  (ho  larger  fntctiim  of  vagrancy,  has  been  only  about  half 
u  active  in  familiarising  them  with  ihd  Jubasoment  of  a  prison  as  the 
very  workhouses  to  which  they  resorted  as  an  asylum.  The  out- 
hunits  in  Cork  and  Waterford  Unions,  by  which  the  windows  wore 
broken,  the  workhouses  wrecked,  the  officers  injured,  and  police  and 
(Qilitary  iutorference  required,  were  not  only  witnessed,  but  were 
shared  in  by  the  school  children,  and  by  many  who  had  been  reared 
in  those  institutions. — Se«  lajiii  Quabtcklt  Rkview,  No.  1&, 
•September,  lt(64. 
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or  class,  no  protection  for  the  innocent,  no  corner  of  shelter 
in  all  the  desolate,  dreary  wards,  in  which  the  modest  girl  cm 
be  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  blasphemous  talk,  and  ribald  songi 
of  the  dej^ded  and  shameless  herd,  etil  speedily  hits  its  »»;. 
Children  born  and  bred  in  the  vilest  lane  of  a  crowded  cit_», 
and  surrounded  by  idle,  ticious  neighbours,  ha?e  betttt 
chance  of  escape,  belter  opportunity  of  knowing  right  from 
wrong,  greater  power  of  cnoosing  and  resisting,  than  thcM 
poor  orphans. 

If  by  rare  chance,  some  few  of  those  who  return  to  ibe 
poorbouse,  escape  the  last  degradation  to  which  we  hare 
alluded,  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  another  pit.  The  atmosphert 
of  the  place  soon  tells  ujwn  them — lessens,  and  deadens,  snd 
finally  destroys  all  energy  of  body  and  mind.  The  want  of 
work,  or  the  forced  work  without  profit,  or  reward,*  or  bejltkj 
stimulAnt,  has  the  inevitable  result.  After  perhaps  in  effort  or 
two  to  get  and  keep  a  situation,  they  finally  return  of  their  otq 
free  will  to  the  Union,  to  lead  a  life,  we  cannot  say  of  uiimii 
enjoyment,  but  of  brutish  inaction.  The  poorbouse  stamp  a 
on  their  coarse  garments  a  badge  of  degradation — the  poor- 
house  stamp  is  on  their  whole  moral  being,  a  warning  (bt 
none  need  hope  much  good  from  them. 

The  worst  cases  in  a  convict  prison  are  the  insolent  uoffo- 
vcmnble  subjects  from  the  poorbouse.  In  their  untameablr 
audacity,  and  unconquerable  obstinacy  they  form  a  strong  eoii' 
trast  ^^  ith  the  poor  girls  who  are  sent  up  from  the  country  pirt5 
of  Ireland  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  The  latter, 
generally  Speaking,  after  holding  out  for  a  while,  fall  gradaali; 
into  tbo  routine  of  discipline,  become  gentle  aud  docile,  lait 
instruction  gratefully,  and  are  almost  sure  to  leave  the  prisM 
better  girls  than  they  entered,  not  uiifrequcntly  thanking  God 
that  liiey  were  brought  there.  Dut  the  former,  coming  is, 
too  often,  of  their  own  accord,  and  not  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  arc  capable  of  any  enormity,  and  are  the  despmr 
of  matrons  and  officers. 

Amongst  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  Magdalen  Asylam;, 


•  In  ft  paper  read  at  th«  8oci»l  Science  irMting  af  Birmingiua. 
1857,  Mrs.  Dc  Morgan  fuggetts  the  practicabilitv  of  dtghtlr  r*vn- 
nerativc  emulovment,  and  especiallT  urges  indu»trial  training  for  tht 
joufig,  so  that  "  « orkhouses,  from  being  the  lowctt  itep  oo  tht 
downward  ladder,  might  form  the  first  of  »n  a»reoding  fctle,  anJ 
■rreit  the  idle  and  Ticiout  in  their  certain  courw  to  prison." 
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fhe  moH  thoroughly  depraved  are  of  the  same  class.  They 
hire  to  be  watched  with  niost  vigilant  care,  lest  the  spirit  of 
ctII  and  iDsobordiualion  so  strong  within  them,  should  break 
out  anew,  and  contaminate  those,  trho,  in  comparison  with 
tiicni,  are  innocent.  The  source  of  all  their  wickedness  and 
miserjr  tbey  trace  to  the  evil  influcnco  of  unrestricted  iiitcr- 
ouoTsc  with  the  worst  classes  in  the  poorhouse  ;  and  when  it  is 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  suggested  to  them,  that  on  leaving  the 
ujlam,  if  all  fail,  they  c^m  go  to  the  Union,  the  answer  ia 
quick  and  to  the  jwint — *'  it  were  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
trade  than  do  I  hat !" 

Our  lunatic  n.^ylums  arc  not  without  their  poorhouse  cases, 
of  a  kind  to  bafllc  the  ingenuity  of  experienced  physicians,  who 
find  it  frequently  iu)]>ossible  to  decide  whether  the  patients  from 
the  poorhouse  are  really  lunatics,  or  only  makc-beheve  road. 
As  for  hospital  cxjieriencc — we  leave  that  to  bo  inferred. 

Tarn  wliere  we  may,  in  every  asylum  and  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate  ;  in  every  place  of  detention  and  punishment  for 
the  criminal ;  wherever  vice,  and  misery,  and  cruel  suffering 
We  their  abode,  the  poorhouse  and  its  iniquitous  system  rise 
up  before  the  mind.  Poorhouse-reared  girls  throng  the  streets, 
or  spend  their  Uvea  on  the  tramp  from  one  "  institution"  to 
another,  trying  which  is  the  most  comfortable,  or  which  answers 
best  the  need  or  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Truly,  our  system 
of  dealing  with  the  poor,  in  spite  of  all  its  niggard  parsimony, 
is  not  au  economic  one. 

Want  of  classification,  and  want  of  industrial  training,  are 
not  the  only  evils.  There  remains  another  grievous  wrong. 
The  children  in  the  poorhouse  are  not  properly  fed.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  say  that  they  would  have  no  better  food  at  home  if 
they  had  a  home.  They  would  have  better  than  that ;  they 
voald  have  full  liberty  of  spirit  and  limb,  and  fresh  air  in 
copious  drauglits.  Irish  children,  when  at  large,  arc  known 
U)  be  hardy,  healthy,  straight-limbed  and  wt-U  grown.  In  the 
Uuiou  they  are  stunted,  and  deformed,  have  weak  eyes,  swollen 
ja»s,  and  are  subject  to  diseases  which  permanently  vitiate  the 
blood.  So  that  at  a  time  when  emigration  is  carrying  off  our 
louring  population,  and  we  begin  to  fear  that  wc  muy  soon 
bo  in  want  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  we  are 
actually  rearing  from  15,000,  to  20,000  boys  and  girls  in  such 
a  »«y,  that  if  they  survive  childliood,  they  can  only  projiagale 
duease  and  ]K;rpetuate  deformity.    A  congress  of  sbve-drivers 
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vould  b«  too  wise  for  this ;  they  wonld  see  the  absarditj  of 
drstroying  the  breed  of  the  human  cattle  which  is  to  do  the 
rou^  work  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  children.* 

There  mu^t  be  an  end  pnt  to  this  stronghold  of  perdition, 
no  matter  what  it  cost.  We  stale  the  plain  fact,  and  shov 
how  things  arc.  Let  political  economists,  and  christian  phil- 
anthropists, and  good  men  and  women  who  take  common  Kiue 
vicTs  of  things  look  to  it.  We  know  that  some  have  already 
sot  their  thoughts  in  this  direction,  and  are  groping  for  a  tt- 
medj.  To  these  we  say  : — Take  heart ;  be  not  disconraged ; 
if  yuu  can  do  no  more,  stand  even  like  watchmen  on  the  tovcr 
and  give  notice  of  the  danger;  joa  shall  not  always  be  alone! 
A  few  earnest  men  can  utler  words  more  full  of  power  than  the 
roar  of  multitudes.  All  good  work,  in  our  time,  is  done  m 
this  way  : — a  few  true  hearts  think  out  honestly  their  thought; 
thry  gain  disciples  ;  opinion  grows ;  and  soon,  suddenly  as  it 
seeins,  a  voice  ii  heard  which  ^re  not  be  gainsayed. 

Why  not  turn  the  children's  classes  into  regular  industml 
schools  ?  It  would  cost  too  much  to  get  masters  and  mistrei- 
ses,  and  working  tools — and  the  guardians  would  never  con- 
sent 1  But,  we  persist,  after  a  few  years'  training,  they  vooid 
be  fit  to  leave  the  Union,  and  could  earn  their  bread  ever  after. 
Is  it  a  wonderful  saving  to  keep  them  all  their  lives,  and  in- 
stead of  training  them  for  the  world,  only  rear  them  for  the 
gaol  ? 

*  '<  With  rMp««t  to  MBit  workhooM*  in  IreUod,  it  has  be«D«lkf«d 
that  the  diet  for  ttie  children  is  sufficient.  In  others,  as  in  tii* 
North  Dublin  Union,  the  mortalitjr  of  infant  children  is  rxcestiTc 
Some  ten  years  ago,  the  mortality  there  rose  to  such  »  height  that  it 
became  matter  of  public  inrestigation.  What  it  i«  at  present  1  io 
not  know,  but  a  remark  of  a  guardian  at  a  recent  meeting  wm  if- 
niiicaiit  of  bis  o{jinioo  on  this  puiut.  When  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  religion  in  which  two  deserted  children  should  be  brought  op, 
Mr.  Roper  said,  '  I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  so  fooch 
time  about  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  because  every  man  koovt  thii 
fVom  the  system  of  the  house,  not  one  of  these  children  will  be  alin 
this  day  twelve  months.'  How  guardians,  with  such  convictioni  on 
their  minds,  can  be  fouiul  to  be  the  instruments  for  enforcing  the 
rule,  that  no  child  shall  receive  relief  except  in  the  workhoaM,  it  i> 
not  caaj  to  understand."  —  7 he  Workkoute  a»  a  mode  of  Rthtf 
Widinn  and  Orphans.  By  W.  NeiUon  Hancock,  LL.D.  B»»d  »« 
the  .\lt«tisg  of  th«  Dabiin  Statistical  Society,  29th  January, 
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Whj  not,  as  Dr.  Hancock  suggested  three  jeurs  ago,*  give 
Qit-dbor  reUeC  to  widows  in  such  a  that  their  destitutioa 
mi  not  oonpel  then  to  eater  the  pooihoaae  with  their  chiU 
dren,  and  condemn  til*  orphttne,  as  a  first  step  towards 
their  education,  to  a  severaoce  from  all  tin  of  home  and  kindred? 

not,  as  (hat  clear-headed  man  recommends^make  the  allow* 
aaee  contingent  on  thedhikben'sattendancoataomefiohool  in  the 
QBghhourhoody  and  so  arrange  mattera  that  "  the  ealainitj  of 
the  father's  early  death  neei  not  have  prodiMid.  the  fncthac 
calamit?  oC  hceakin^-ap  a  haman  lumlj? 

Or,  better  ttillt  ustead  of  oraafaing  thorn  into  poorbonaea, 
vhj  not  charge  the  rates  with  their  support  in  eitom  indnstrial 
schools — such  aa  the  Aberdeea  Feeding  Schoola  for  exaaqila? 
What  haa  beau  efeefted  in  that  town  ajid  in  Qiae(|ov  by  the 
opemtktn  of  ikm  sohooby  fumisbes  an  OKamplo  whidb  Ireland 
flnght  Teij  well  folbw.  Sheriff  Watson,  tired  of  committing 
vacant  children  to  prison  far  pettj  oSenoeSx  thought  of  a  ia*> 
medy;  and  hafing  ealiated  the  sympathy  of  a  few  aealons 
Inpnds,  a  school  waaopened  inAberdircn»in  1841.  It  wumo^ 
tited  that  children  of  the  lowest  deecriftion  wonld  bo  rae^bred, 
•ad  ia  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  training,  would  be  given 
work  and  food ;  would  be  kept  all  day,  and  wonld  be  sent 
home  at  night,  that  Cynilj  tiea  might  not  be  interfared  wilb. 
ChiUren  flocked  in  without  farther  pennamon ;  their  appear- 
aaee  changed  rapidly ;  and  the  polioe  soon  reported  a  pmept* 
bia  diminution  in  the  number  of  juvenile  ofiDnden*  Here 
is  a  telling  faet  :-~The  nnmber  of  boys  conunitted  to  paaonin 
Aberdeen  ia  the vear  IWii  had  saddeolv  increased  tobortimea 
tbsnoniberof  the  pievioos  year,  and  in  1854  qoadrapM 
again ;  while  during  the  same  period  the  committals  of  girls 
never  exceeded  t»o  in  the  year.  This  discrepancy  waa  not  to 
be  accounted  for  until  it  became  known,  that  owing  to  a  tem- 
porary depression  of  trade,  the  subscriptions  to  the  schools 
fell  off;  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  boys^  schools  were 
obliged  to  restrict  the  admissions,  while  the  committee  of 
ladies  who  managed  the  girl's  schools,  being  more  fruitful  in 
resources,  contrived  to  keep  going  as  usual. 

•  We  refer  to  the  paper  quoted  in  tho  note  above.  There 
coold  not  be  a  better  proof  given  of  the  want  of  interest  among  the 
public  in  this  vitally  important  subject,  than  tho  fact  of  tho.  little 
Dulice  this  most  able  paper  attracted.  It  gives  the  essence  of  whole 
chaottri  in  a  few  short  paragrauhs,  and  ought  to  bare  been  a  text- 
book for  the  *<  leaders  **  of  our  daily  press. 
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Subsequently  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  knovn  u 
Dnalop'a  Aot»  by  whkb  Sheriffs  and  Ma|{istrates  arempowetcd 
tu  tend  children  fonnd  begging,  or  wandering  about  withoot 

proper  guar Jiaiisliip,  to  flipse  schools,  wticu  duly  ccr'iSed  bj  the 
Setrt  tary  of  State,  to  be  kept  tliere  as  long  as  i»  necessary  for 
their  triiiniug.    Tlie  parish  may  be  rated  for  their  maintonaoor. 

Q^lic  ctVi-ct  of  tlic  operation  of  tlu'se  schools  has  been,  that  the 
towns  iu  which  tlicy  arc  established  arc  almost  cleared  of 
javenilc  criminals ;  the  demand  of  employers  for  the  children 
exceeds  the  supply ;  and  in  the  ccboola  the  attendance  hu 
lenemed  «ywing  to  the  exbaitttion  of  the  class  tnm  vtiMi  tkf 
carr.e.  The  co?t,  iuclnding  rent,  salaries,  and  other  espems 
averages  from  £7  to  £11  per  head  per  annum.* 

The  only  sign  of  life  which  Ireland  has  given,  is  in  the  a- 
tablisiiment  of  the  Cork  Benevolent  Approntioing  Society,  and 
in  the  existence  of  St.  Jo-^eph's  Indastrial  Ttistitnfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.    Both  works  arc  in  tlu-ir  infancy. 
In  Cork  a  number  of  gentlemen  lately  formed  theauelra 
into  •  Society  for  the  purpose  of  taking  boys  oat  of  the  poo^ 
honse,  at  Iho  moment  when  tlicy  should  be  sent,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Union,  among  the  unclassed  adults.    They  not  only  ap- 
pmtiee  then  to  trades-people  in  the  city«  bat  continue  to 
vatob  over  their  conduct  with  great  vigiUuice,  settling  diapatcf 
between  master  and  apprentice,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  vdl 
organised  patronage  society.    They  have  already  provided  fo: 
tventy<one  boys,  wiiose  conduct  since  they  have  been  piacd 
out  has   been  unexceptionable.     These  gentlemen  with 
scarcely  nn  exception  are  guardian?,  who  CuJinpfiiey  could  not 
carry  reform  into  the  system  of  poorlioum;  mauageuieul,  srere 
notcootent  with  remonstrating  at  the  Board,  bat  remembering 
thej  WCK  not  only  poor-law  guardiani^  bot  likewiae  duiitian 
gentlemen  who  oouid  not  let  evil  pass  without  an  effort  loslaf 
it,  began  to  work  in  their  firivate  c:ipacity,  and  .soon  set  jn  n- 
ample  worth  following.  Tliey  have  since  appealed  to  the 
of  Cork  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  help  the  poorhouse  girls 
and  we  believe  not  without  cflVct.  The  managers  of  St.  Jnseph'i 
Industrial  Instjtutc,  have  taken  out  of  oim  of  the  Dubhn  Uniom 
-even  orphan  girls, "  a  sort  of  first  instalment"  as  they  say.  It  is 
a  small  beginning,  bot  involves  the  assertion  of  a  c^reat  principle. 

•  '  Train  Hp  a  child  in  t/ie  \c<i>j  Ac  shuulil  gu.'    A  pap^r  on  tbo  lo- 
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Xo  time  is  to  be  lost.  Rcasou  suggests,  prudence  dictate?, 
tipediencj  domands  that  the  present  state  of  thitigs  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  A  child  in  a  Reformatory  costs  JLHi  a  jcar  at 
the  lowest  estimation  :  a  grown  offender  in  a  common  gaol 
more  than  £2^  :  and  a  convict  prisoner  above  £33.  A  word 
tollicirise  is  sutiicient.  Such  facts  and  Ggurcs  strike  in  the 
wedge  very  bravely.  We  keep  fijleen  or  laenl)/  tAousand 
children  in  our  Irish  Poor-lionses,  andwc  think  mc  arc  excellent 
managers  and  do  our  duty  by  society  and  the  orphans.  Heaven 
help  us  I 

There  is  a  very  precious  benediction  bestowed  on  those  who 
"lead  others  uuto  justice,"  and  doing  the  Saviour's  work, 
"bring  back  strayed  sheep  to  the  fold."  Let  those  who  give 
their  hearts  to  the  Reformatory  cause  be  comforted  with  that. 
There  is  a  grievous  malcdictiou  pronounced  by  the  same  Lord 
and  Master  himself,  against  those  who  "  scandalise  those  little 
ones."  Ivct  our  guardians,  and  our  rate-payers,  and  our  inert 
public  look  to  it. 
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Art.  IV.— a  CORSAIR  EXPRESSION. 


La  Pigonotomk,  ou  Vart  D'apprendre  a  se  Baser  So'i- 
McTixCy  arec  la  manicre  de  connoUre  tautes  sories  de 
Fietrcs  propres  a  affilcr  tons  Ics  ovtils  ou  instrtwients ; 
ct  Ics  moycns  de  preparer  les  cuirs  pour  repasscr  les 
JResoir.^,  la  manierc  d*eiifaire  de  tres-  ions;  sum  (f  unc 
Observation  mportante  sur  la  Saignee.  Par  J.  *J. 
Perret,  Maitre  et  Marcliand  Coiitilier,  Ancien  Jeie- 
Gardc.  A  Paris,  Cbez  Dutoiir,  Librairc,  Rue  de  la 
Vieille-Draperic,  vis-a-vis  L'EglLse  Sainte  Croix,  au 
Bon  Pasteur:  MDCCLXIX. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  paperentitled  The  Hair,  and  print- 
ed in  the  twenty -seventh  number  of  this  Review,  we  promis- 
ed to  return  to  the  subject  then  opened,  and  to  write  of 
Beards  and  Wigs.  In  our  present  paper  we  shall  consider 
the  subject,  ueakds  and  wuiskers. 

It  may  be  safely  argued,  as  a  general  physiological  prin- 
ciple,that  whatever  evinces  afree  and  natural  development  of 
any  part  of  the  bodv  is  by  necessity  beautiful.  Deprive  the 
lion  of  his  mane,  the  cock  ot  ita  comb,  the  peacock  oftlie 
emerald  pluniaf^e  of  its  tail,  the  ram  and  deer  of  their  bom^, 
and  they  not  only  become  displeasing  to  the  eye, but  losemncli 
of  their  power  and  vigor.  And  it  is  easy  to  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  the  hairy  ornaments  of  a  man  s  face.  I'he  caprice  of 
fashion  alone  forces  the  Englishman  to  shave  off  those  appen- 
dages which  give  to  the  male  countenance  that  true  mascu- 
line character  indicative  of  energy,  bold  daring,  and  decision. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard  as  an  addition  to  the 
face,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive  peculiai-ity  between 
the  countenance  of  the  two  sexes.  Who  can  hetitate  to  admire 
the  noble  countenance  of  theOsmanli  Turk  of  Constantinople, 
with  his  un-Mongolian  length  of  beard?  Ask  any  of  the 
fair  sex  whether  they  will  not  approve  and  admire  Ihe  noble 
countenance  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Major  Herbert  Edwardes,  the 
hero  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  others,  as  set 
off  by  the  beard  ?— We  may  ask  with  Beatrice— 

"  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  w  orth  a  LearJ  f" 
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We  have  notieed  the  whiskers  and  beards  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  and  merchants  encroaching  upon 
their  former  narrow  boundaries,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
not  a  few  of  our  divines  have  been  long  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  disobeying  one  of  nature's  fixed  laws  ;  but  hitherto, 
their  unwillingness  to  .shock  the  prejudice  of  their  congre- 
gations, have  prevented  tlmn  from  giving  etfect  to  their  con- 
victions. The  Londmi  Metliod'ist  Quarter^  Recicm  recent- 
ly took  up  tlie  subject,  and  the  followiiig  is  an  extract  Irom 
it : — 

"  It  mny  surprise  not  a  few  when  wo  ■^".y  that  tlio  hronchitic  affer- 
tion.-^  uu'ler  which  ininistc  r-*  of  the  gopd  so  frorjucntlv  labour,  aro 
often  due  to  the  violation  of  a  hygienic  law.  The  fact  laat  the  Crea. 
tor  planted  a  beard  upon  the  face  of  the  hmnaa  male,  thus  making  it 
a  law  of  his  physical  being,  indicates,  in  a  mode  not  to  l>e  misunder- 
5tooJ,  that  the  distinctive  appendage  was  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being-  worn.  Moreover,  physsiolofyically  con««id<*rpd,  those  views  are 
corroborated  h_v  experience;  for  (licenses  of  the  thro;it  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  traced  directly  to  the  i»having  of  the  beard,  the 
liablKty  disappearing  with  its  growth,  and  vice  venL  Let,  then, 
iD  our  ministers  of  religion  wear  beards,  for  the  Bible  and  nature 
are  in  fiwour  of  it;  nor  is  the  prcat  hea'l  of  the  Church,  Christ  him- 
self, ever  seen  in  a  painting  without  a  beard  ;  and  it  was  said  by  the 
early  Cliri&tian  father,  Tertuiiian,  that  to  shave  the  beard,  is  '  bias- 
pbemy  a'^ainst  the  face.*  ** 

Dr.  Dixon,  a  leading  physician  of  New  York,  in  his  in- 
fluential publication,  The  Scalpel^  strongly  advocates  tho 
wearing  of  the  beard,  and  some  able  letters  h:wo  recently 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  Wx^Monireai  Meraid^9k  commer- 
cial daily  journal  of  Canada. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  forbids  his  civil 
fimctionaries,  of  whatever  ^ivftde,  to  wear  beards.  ' '  G  enteel" 
whiskers  and  properly  tnmmed  moustaches  may  still  be 
worn.  The  new  regulation  is  any  thing  but  popular  with 
those  whoae  chins  have  not  been  familiar  with  cold  steel  since 
the  year  of  grace  1811. 

The  mode  in  which  young  men  wear  their  beards  is  the 
one  soleuin  qoestion  of  the  Neapolitan  gOTemment  at  the 
present  time  (April,  ]85*J).  A  little  more  or  less  hair  on 
the  chin  of  a  pale  dandy,  makes  the  State  tremble.  How- 
ever absurd  this  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  it  is  no  joke 
for  the  Neapolitans,  who  are  dragged  daily  into  the  barbers' 
shops  by  the  police,  and  their  beards  iriinmed  according  to 
the  political  creed  of  the  authorities^  who  just  now  believe, 
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that  nature  p^ows  rebellious  on  the  lip.  The  police  wanted 
a  decree  to  appear,  prohibiting  men  from  wearing  hair  on 
iheir  chins,  but  Uis  Majesty  is  said  to  have  declined  his  sig- 
nature to  the  document,  sO  that  the  inspectors  are  obliged  to 
act  without  official  authority. 

Lorenzo  Henoni  gives  some  passages  in  the  life  of  an 
Italian,  which  portray  this  system  of  merciless  persecution. 

*'  1  ara  now  twc*ntv-one,  and  a  thick  circlet  of  hair?  has  grown  un- 
der my  chin.  I  should  also  have  a  pair  of  beautiful  moustdches — the 
object  of  my  anjhition  as  a  child — if  moustaches  were  not  unmerci- 
fully proscribed.  1  have  m.ide  several  attempts  towards  wearing 
them,  hut  they  were  all  trustrated.  One  day,  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
M.  Merlini,  meeting  me  in  the  peristyle  of  the  University,  with  » 
show  of  down  upon  my  lip,  protested,  with  sundry  indescribable  oodj, 
jerks,  and  grimaces,  that  he  had  taken  me  for  a  pioneer.  I  under- 
stood the  hint,  and  my  budding  moustaches  fell  under  the  razor. 
Twelve  months  later,  the  moustaches  having  reappeared  thicker  than 
ever,  the  Director  of  Police  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  word  through 
my  father,  that  if  I  did  not  shave  them  off  of  my  own  accord,  he 
would  have  them  cut  off  for  me  ;  a  very  simple  ceremony,  not  at  &I1 
unprecedented.  Two  Carabineers  would  take  you  by  each  arm, 
force  you  into  a  barber's  shop,  and  stand  present  during  the 
operation  " 

In  a  general  order  issued  from  the  Adjutant  Generals 
office,  at  Washinnrton,  to  tlio  American  armv,  it  is  laid  down 
tliat  the  beard  is  to  be  worn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual, 
provided  it  be  kept  short,  and  neatly  trimmed.    The  reason 
given  for  the  permission  being  that  "  the  human  beard  is 
equally  valuaideas  a  protection  against  the  cold  blast  of  the 
north,  and  the  scorcliing  suns  of  the  south."    In  our  navy, 
on  the  contrnry ,  the  Admiralty  has  made  it  incumbent  on  all 
commanders  of  stations,  to  issue  orders  that  no  officer  or  man 
is  to  be  allowed  to  wear  *'  unseemly  txiWs  of  hr ir  under  the 
chin     and  the  moustache  is,  in  like  manner,  strictly  prohib- 
ited. 

M.  Jourdan  states,  that  when  the  long  hair  worn  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war  was  cut  otf  in  all  the  regi- 
ments, many  complained  of  headaches  of  several  weeks' con- 
tinuance.  Persons  in  the  habits  of  wearing  long  beanls,  have 
often  been  afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  in  the  face,  or 
with  eore  throat,  upon  shaving  them  off.    In  several  cases 
of  frequently  recurring,  or  of  chronic,  sore  throat,  Dr.  Cop- 
land f  Diet,  of  Pract.  Medicine),  tells  us  wearing  the  be>»rd 
under  the  chin  and  upon  the  thioat,  has  prevented  a  return 
of  this  complaint. 
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Tlic  aiinals  of  the  board  arc  rather  interestino:.  Witluii 


is  gradually  creeping  into  Ihvor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  may,  probably,  approach  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
ajriiiu  u>  be  cried  down  as  "  vulgar,"  and  shorn  oi  all  it^  pm- 
tiiiu  charms. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  the  portraits  of 
BTich  men  as  Drake,  Raleigh,  Francis  Fiacon,  Van  dyke,  and 
aii  the  remarkable  men  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the  two 
Charles's.  Compare  those  faces, sot  off  by  nia<:^nilioent  beards, 
with  the  portraits  of  our  closely  shaved  moderns,  in  their 
Li^^h,  stiff-starched  shirt  collars;  the  eye  at  once  acknuw- 
ledges  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  picture  ;  why  does 
it  not  extend  its  judgment  to  the  living  pictures? — The  reason 
is — Fashion  d'^fcrs. 

Bjf  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius*  beard* 
I  woald  not  shave  to-dav." 

Beards  never  flouriBbed  in  England  so  universally  as  pre- 
vious to  the  Nonnan  conquest,  and  as  the  Normans  only 
wore  whiskers,  they  were  thought  by  the  English  spies  to 
be  an  ai'my  of  priests. 

Beards  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James 
I.^  and  Charles  I.,  but  not  generally. 

A  correspondent  in  the  late  Dooglas  Jerrold's  Weekly 
ITewSfBome  six  years  since,urgedthe  subject  with  much  force 
and  justice : 

«<  Why,"  said  he,  should  men  cut  off  wluit  nature  has  given  them 
for  use,  comfort,  and  orDament,  and  as  a  distinguishing  character- 
titic  of  their  sex  I  I<  shaving  a  plea:>i  ng  operation  ?  If  the  choice 
laj  between  two  evils,  sometning  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
^snstom  of  shaving  ;  but  I  do  ino^^^t  strenuous!}'  contend  that  the  board 
is  a  positive  trooa.  It  is  ubtful,  fur  it  affords  naturally  what  we  are 
forced  to  supply  artificiuli)^^ — warmth  and  protection  to  the  throat. 
If  the  fashion  of  wearing  beards  was  to  come  in,  we  should  have  no 
more  sore  tiiroats.  It  is  ornamental — ^if  you  doubt  it,  look  at  Car- 
dinal Beobo'a  picture— at  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Shakspeare,  Fletcher, 
Spencer,  Chaucer,  Alfr*  I,  I'lifo, — T  cuuld  name  a  great  man  who 
wore  a  beard,  for  every  liair  wiiieh  I  painfully  i»baved  off  this  morn- 
ing. It  sets  off  tile  face  as  in  a  frame  ;  it  gives  dignit)',  and  cunveys 
the  idea  of  strength,  decision,  manliness,  depth  of  intellect,  solidity. — 
in  short,  everything  may  be  said  in  its  favour — nothing  against  it. 
'What  r  I  hear  a  fair  friend  exclaim,  *  would  the  wretch  have  our 
bysbaods^  our  brothers^  our  sons  and  our  nephews,  wear  nast)'  bean's 


the  range  of  modern  history,  i 
fashion  about  a  dozen  times. 


t  lias  gone  out  at]J  come  into 
At  tlie  present  moment,  it 
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and  look  like  Frenchmen  ?'  Certainl?  not.  Madam  ;  and  om  reasoo 
-w  hy  we  should  not  look  like  Frenchmen  is  that  our  beorcb  voulJiot 
be  n:isty.  If  we  ceased  to  shave,  we  should  not  oea»e  to  use  soap  and 
wattT,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  English  beard  would 
bo  the  cleanest,  glossiest,  handsomest  thing  in  the  world.  Bendr«, 
the  btard  which  I  advocate,  is  the  bt-ard  given  us  bv  nature,  in  the 
form  in  which  she  caused  it  to  grow.  I  would  not  Have  it  touched 
by  the  ray.or  ;  let  the  scissors  curtail  and  shape  it  when  too  exuber 
an»,  but  u.y  cry  is  *  a  ban  the  razor  !'  You  very  seldom  see  a  foreigner 
witii  till'  luard,  the  whole  beard,  and  nothing  but  the  beard.  He 
shaves  cfif  l:is  whiskers  or  moustache,  or  in  some  way  or  other  min- 
ae^s  to  disfigure  himself.  Now  what  I  want  is,  the  whole  or  noae. 
Once  admit  that  the  use  of  the  razor  may  be  advantag-eous  to  some 
extent,  and  1  am  as  far  off  my  ecd  as  erer.  Dear  Madam,  you  Loow 
not  the  pains  of  shaving,  and  the  beauties  of  the  beard." 

The  po€t  Campbell  is  said  to  have  calculated  that  a  man 
who  shaves  himself  every  day,  and  lives  to  the  of  three 
score  and  ten,  expends  auring  his  life  as  much  time  in  the 
act  of  shaving  as  would  have  sufficed  for  learning  seven  lan- 
guages. Southey  in  his  '*  T/ie  Vector**  (vol.  5),  states  that 
no  tested  this  assertion  by  timing  himself,  and  he  found  that 
he  occupied  ordinarily  nine  minutes  ;  but  if  he  had  to  strop 
his  razor,  another  minute  or  two  would  have  been  lost. 

"  Now  (he  goes  on  to  state)  as  to  my  beard,  it  is  not  such  a  beard 
as  that  of  Dumenico  d'Ancona,  which  was  dc/le  barbe  la  corona,  that 
h  to  say  the  crown  of  beards,  or  rather  in  English  idiom,  the  king. 

"  Una  barba  la  piii  singulare 
Che  mai  fosse  discritta  in  verso  o'u  prossa." 

A  beard  the  most  unparallel'd 

That  ever  was  yet  described  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  of  which  Berni  says,  that  the  barber  ought  to  have  felt  !«• 
reluctance  in  cutting  the  said  Domenico's  throat,  than  in  catting  off 
so  incomparable  a  beard.    Neither  do  I  think  that  mine,  even  by 
possibility,  could  vie  with  that  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  King  of  Persia 
at  this  day  ;  nay,  I  doubt  whether  Macassar  oil,  bear's  grease,  ele- 
phant's  marrow,  or  the  approved  receipt  of  sour  milk  with  which  tfee 
Persians  cultivate  their  beards,  could  ever  bring  mine  to  the  far  io- 
ferior  growth  of  his  son's,  Prince  Abbas  Mirza.    Indeed  no  Mussul- 
man wuuld  ever  look  upon  it,  as  they  did  upon  Mungo  Park's,  with 
envious  eye^,  and  think  that  it  was  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Chmtian. 
But  for  a  Cliristian,  and  moreover  an  Englishman,  it  is  a  suffideot 
beard  ;  and  for  the  individual  a  desirable  one  :  nihUme  pavUei  htju 
barhiF ;  d  -sirablc  I  say,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  thickness  and  r»t«  of 
growth  rather  below  the  average  standard  of  beanis.    Nine  minites 
then  fore  will  be  about  the  average  time  required  for  shaving,  bj  a 
Zebedccan — one  who  shaves  himself.    A  professional  operator  nuke* 
quicker  work  ;  but  he  cannot  be  always  exactly  to  the  time,  and  *t 
the  year's  end,  as  much  may  have  been  lost  in  w  aiting  for  the  barber, 
*a  ii>  gained  by  hit  celerity  of  hand. 
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AnvningtheB  the  moderate  average  of  nine  minutoi*  nine  minutes 

per  dny  amount  to  an  hour  and  tLrn  minutes  per  week  ;  an  hour 
and  three  minuter^  per  week  aro  lifty.four  hours  thirty. six  minutes 

Ser  year.  We  will  suppose  that  our  shaver  begins  to  operatic  every 
aj  whro  he  has  completed  bis  twentieth  year ;  many,  if  not  most 
men,  begin  ewKer ;  tMj  will  do  so  if  they  are  anbitious  of  obteiDiaig 
whiskers  ;  they  most  do  so  if  their  beami  ire  black,  or  canrotty»  or 
of  strong  growth.  There  are  then  fifty  years  of  daily  shaving-  to  he 
completed*  and  in  that  time  he  will  have  completed  two  thousand 
seren  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself.  Divi- 
ding this  number  by  seven,  we  hm  three  hnadred  and  ninety  boors 
for  learning  each  language  ;  three  hnndrod  and  ninety  leseons  of  an 
hour  lonff, — wherein  it  is  evident  that  any  person  of  common  cajpa* 
city  nriitrht  with  common  diligence  learn  to  road,  speak  and  write, 
sufficiently  well  for  ail  ordinary  purposeii  any  European  language." 

On  the  other  side  it  is  urged,  if  beards  are  to  be  worn, 
some  care  and,  consequently,  some  time  must  be  bestowed 
apon  them.  The  beard  must  be  trimmed  occasionally  if 
y<m  wonld  have  it  as  rag^  as  an  old  Jew  clothes-man's : 
it  miiBt  also  be  kept  clean,  if  you  would  not  have  It  inhabited 
like  the  emperor  Jnlian's;  and  if  you  desire  to  have  it  like 
AiTon'a^  yon  would  oil  it«  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  a 
Zebedeean  who  is  deanlv  in  his  habits,  would  not  saye  any 
time  by  letting  his  beard  grow. 

**  I  myself  (observes  Soutbey)*  if  I  wore  a  beard,  should  cherish 
it,  as  the  Cid  Oaropeador  did«  lor  my  pleasure*  I  should  regale  it  on 
a  sammer's  day  vith  rose  water  ;  and  without  mahing  it  an  idol,  I 
should  sometimes  offer  incense  to  it,  with  a  pastille*  or  with  lavender 

and  siig-ar.  My  children,  wlun  they  wore  young*  enonj^h  for  such 
hlnn  I'shment*^,  wonld  have  ih  n'jhtod  t  i  troke  and  ooml)  Jind  carl  it, 
and  my  grandchildren  iu  their  turn  would  have  succeeded  to  the  same 
eoarse  of  mutual  endearment.** 

The  followinp^  physical  argument  is  gravely  advanced  in 
Eees'  Cyclopaedia : — 

**The  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  is 

attended  witli  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of 
the  hair.  It  \s  ascertninrd  that  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  have 
r-nt  from  his  head  above  tlnrteen  fe*'t,  or  twice  hh  own  length  of 
ha.irii  ;  and  of  hin  beard,  in  tiia  last  twenty-tive  ^ear^i  ut  the  tuitne 

J>criod — above  eight  feet.  The  hair  likewise,  besides  this  enormous 
eogth,  will  be  thicker  than  If  it  had  been  left  uncut,  and  must  loso 
most  of  its  juices  by  evaporation^  from  having  its  tube  aod  the  ends 
of  its  fibres  always  cscposed. 

The  custom  of  hhaving-  the  beard  and  cutting  llifc  hair  of  the  head 
has,  we  believe,  been  justly  deprecate*!  by  some  phy-iologists.  The 
latter  has  heen  supposed,  and  with  much  apparent  reason,  to  weaken 
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the  understanding,  by  diverting  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  head.  The  connection  which  exists  between  the  Ward 
and  the  muscular  strength  of  the  individual,  would  seem  to  render 
it  improper  to  interfere  with  its  natural  mode  of  growth.  Bichat 
attributes  the  superior  strength  of  the  ancients  to  the  custom  of 
wearing  their  beards ;  and  those  men  who  do  not  shave  at  pre^Dt 
are  distingui:>hed  for  vigor  and  hardihood." 

We  cannot  agree  with  all  these  assertions  and  speculation?, 
especially  the  assiunption  that  clipping  the  hair  is  calcu- 
lated  to  weaken  the  understanding . 

When  the  Russian  soldiers  were  first  compelled  to  part 
with  their  beards,  that  they  might  look  like  other  European 
troops,  they  complamed  that  the  cold  struck  into  their  jaws 
and  gave  them  the  tooth-ache.  The  sudden  deprivation  of 
a  warm  covering  might  have  occasioned  this  and  other  local 
affections.  But  they  are  not  said  to  have  complained  that 
they  had  lost  their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Qrcai  they  are  reported  to  have  made  a  ready 
use  of  them  in  relation  to  this  very  subject.  Other  arguments 
had  been  used  in  vain  for  persuading  them  to  part  with  that 
confortablc  covering  which  nature  had  provided  for  their 
cheeks  and  chins,  when  one  of  their  priests  represented  to 
til  em  that  their  good  Czar  had  given  orders  for  them  to  be 
shaved  only  from  the  most  religious  motives,  and  a  special 
consideration  of  what  concerned  them  most  nearly.  They 
were  about  to  march  against  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  as 
they  well  know,  wore  beards,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  should  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
misbelievers  by  this  visible  mark,  for  other\vise  their  protec- 
tor, St.  Nicholas,  in  whom  they  trusted,  would  not  know 
his  own  people.  This  was  so  cogent  a  reason  that  the  whole 
army  assented  to  it,  and  a  general  shaving  took  place.  But 
when  i\w  campaign  against  the  Turks  was  over.and  the  game 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  against  the  Swedes,  the  soldiers 
called  for  the  priest,  and  told  him  they  must  now  let 
their  beards  grow  a^ain — for  the  Swedes  shaved,  and  ibey 
must  take  care  St.  Nicholas  might  know  his  friends  from 
his  foes. 

Beatrice  (in  *'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*')  says — "  I  coulJ 
not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face  : '  and  vet  she 
subsequently  admits  that  "he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less 
than  a  man." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Globe,  (Aug.  28,  1852)  states  (hat 
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he  spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Russia,  \s  \u'vq  the  frost  was 
bO  eiceosive,  that  the  thennoineter  jell  t^uinetiiiies  (by  our 
scale)  to  ^0  degs.  below  zero,  and  yet  he  never  saw  u  couunon 
Russian,  with  any  covering  round  his  neck  except  that  pro- 
vided by  nature,  which  elFectnally  [irotects  his  chin  and  the 
glandd  of  his  tliroat.  They  travel  in  their  sledges  at  ahnost 
raih^oad  epeed,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  tlie  frost,  from  whicli,  tliua  protected,  they  never 
suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Sir  Francis  I  lea  J,  i  si  his  recent  work,  A  Faggot  of  French 
Sticks,  afier  speaking  of  a  French  railway  guar  1  with  an 
unusually  long  and  thick  black  beard,say3 — '*  It  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment  fliai  our  railway  directors  in  England 
nufj'ht  for  the  same  service  recom?nend  the  adoption  of  this 
fashion.  In  regions  of  intense  cold  it  is  invariably  found 
necessary  to  cover  a  shaved  chin,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
warmer  prelection  than  that  wliich  nature  has  granted  to  tho 
lower  hall' of  a  man's  face  ;  it  would  be  especially  economi- 
cal ami  convenient  to  railway  giuinls,  who,  when  travelling 
at  tliirty  or  torty  miles  an  hour,  ili rough  cold  air,  itself  fly- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  say  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  are  exposetl — to  say  nothing  of  rain,  sleet,  snow, 
hail  and  sunshine — to  very  trying  viciaaitudea  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate." 

In  an  article  in  tho  Edinburgh  Ntivs,  the  masons  in  tliat 
city  Were  reconimerHled,  on  the  score  of  health,  to  wear  the 
moustache  and  beard  as  a  preventative  to  breathing  tlie 
fine  dust  which  so  much  injures  the  working  mason,  and 
ehortcns  his  life.  The  recommciKhition  was  given  by  a 
grave  professor  at  Edinburgh— L)r,  Alison,  who  would  be 
the  last,  it  is  said,  to  countenance  anything  like  puppyism 
— or  continental  ism  shall  we  call  it — on  the  part  of  our 
operatives.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  the  masona 
in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  even,  we  under- 
stand, in  certain  districts  of  lreland,have  begun  to  cultivate 
moustaches  !  Other  trades,  such  as  millers,  cabinet  makers, 
steel  grinders,  and  the  like,  are  rapidly  following  this  exam- 
ple. The  practice  of  wearing  the  moastache,  and  even  the 
imperial,  is  an  old  British  one,  as  every  one  knows ;  but  it 
k  really  from  knowing  its  beneficial  influence  in  lengthen^ 
ing  tho  lives  and  protecting  the  health  of  German,  French, 
and  other  continental  stone  cutters  and  masons,  that  its 
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rt'vival  in  ihh  country  is  advieod  ;  and  the  recommendation 
is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Glasgow  masons. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  cavalry  regiments  suffer  less 
timn  regiments  of  the  line  from  consumption.  Their  beards 
and  moustaches  act  like  a  respirator ;  and  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  applies  with  greater  force  to  stone-masons  and 
other  trades  where  impalpable  fine  dust  is  breathed  into  the 
lungs.  In  the  south  of  Germany — in  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  for  example —  where  freestone  is  extensively  worked, 
and  >vhere  the  masons  are  fine-looking,  muscular  fellows 
with  large  beards,  such  a  disease  as  phthisis  is  never  heard  of. 

Tait*8  Magazine  for  November,  1852,  had  a  pleasant  arti- 
cle under  the  heading  of  **  A  few  words  upon  Beards,"  from 
which  I  shall  take  an  extract  or  two. 

"  H.ive  not  men,  aye,  whole  nations,  been  named  from  the  color 
and  fashion  of  their  maxillary  hair  ?  Was  not  the  fate  of  Rome 
decided  by  an  insult  offered  to  the  venerable  appendage  ?  Hare  not 
laws  been  framed  for  the  regulation  of  beards,  and  for  keeping  their 
proportions  curtailed  within  conscientious  limits  ? 

We  declare  ourschcs  at  once  as  champions  of  the  long  beard  ; 
we  regard  it  with  profound  respect,  and  deeply  lament  that  so  comely 
an  ornament  should  be  banished.  We  cannot  forget  the  picturesque 
effect  which  the  shape  of  the  beard  had  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor*, 
and  we  mourn  that  bo  refined  an  adornment  should  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  But  then,  as  now,  France  exercised  taste  for  all  Europ«>— 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  both  ascended  the  throne  in  their 
minority,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fulsome  flattery  it  was  proposed  amonff 
the  courtiers,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  that  to  present  a  loyal 
compliment  to  their  bald-chinned  sovereign,  they  should  surrender 
their  cherished  beard  and  moustaches,  and  exhibit  their  features 
feminine  and  free." 

Hence  the  fashion  spread,  until  in  later  times,  no  one 
dared,  Esau-like,  to  gratify  nature  at  the  expense  of  art. 
Hudibras's  beard  must  have  been  perilously  attractive,  for 

"  The  upper  part  thereof  was  whej. 
The  nether  orange,  mixed  with  grey." 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  had  a  very  accommodating  ta^te  in 
reference  to  his  beard  ;  for  in  allusion  to  the  part  of  P^ra- 
viuSf  which  he  waft  to  play,  he  says — *'  I  will  discharireii 
in  either  your  straw-colored  beard,  your  orange-tawuy 
beard,  your  purple-in  grain  beard,  or  your  French  crowm- 
colored  beards — your  perfect  yellow."  No  less  cheering'  i^* 
it  to  notice  the  refined  cultivation  which  was  given  to 
beards  in  days  still  nearer  to  our  own.    The  peaked  boanb 
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in  Vandyke  B  portvaita  we  re^rd  aa  betog  very  eouiely  ; 
and  they  almoat  make  us  think  that  a  more  handsome  &ah- 
km  of  wearing  the  beard  could  not  be  devised.  Sir  Thomaa 
More'a  attention  to  this  classical  ornament  claims  our  high- 
est admiratkm.  When  kneding  before  the  block,  with  the 
SIS  already  sospended  over  his  neck,  he  bade  the  exeeu- 
tkmer  wait  till  he  had  put  aside  hisbeiurd,  forthat  had  oom- 
aitted  no  treaeon. 

We  have  a  few  words  more  to  say,  and  those  are  words 
of  hope — ^we  are  enabled  to  prophecy  that  beards  are  com- 
ing back  again.  Civiliied  chins  shall  again  repose  in  the 
ahsdow  of  perennial  pilosity ;  and  the  bar&r,  no  longer  con- 
demned to  reap  the  barren  crop  of  a  stubble  field,  shall  be 
nstored  to  ids  pristine  dignity  as  the  artistic  cultivator  of 
men's  distinguisning  appendage.  Already  the  martial  mous- 
tache, the  haughty  imperial,  and  the  daily  expanding  whis- 
kers, like  accredited  heralds,  proclaim  theapproaching  advent 
of  the  monaich,  Beard ;  the  centuries  of  ms  banishment  are 
diawing  to  their  destined  doae,  and  the  hour  and  the  man 
are  at  hand  to  re-establish  his  ancient  reiffn. 

"  Be  not  so  mad  (says  Quarles)  as  to  fdter  that  eounten- 
aaee  wMeh  thy  Creator  made  tliee ;  remember  it  was  the 
workofhis  hands;  ifitbe  bad,  how  darest  thou  mend  it? 
If  it  be  good,  why  dost  thou  mar  it?  Art  thou  ashamed  of 
his  woik  and  proud  of  thy  own  ?  He  made  thy  face  to  be 
known  by,  why  desirest  tnou  to  be  known  by  another?  It 
is  a  shame  to  adulterate  modesty,  but  more  to  adulterate 
nature.  Blush  not  to  appear  what  he  blushes  not  to  make 
thee.  It  is  better  to  be  his  picture  than  thy  own." 

The  Naval  and  MHtary  ^a;^^^^^  of  the  12th  March,  1853, 
in  a  leading  article  advocating  the  wearing  of  the  moustache 
ffenerally  by  the  militaiy,  says — "  If  the  cavalry— and  the 
nrst  to  wear  the  moustache  were  the  hussars  and  the  house- 
hidd  troops — did  not  wear  this  military  mark,  we  then  might 
have  believed  there  was  an  impression  that  *  the  moustache 
was  not  British,*  and  that  we  were  better  looking  fellows 
withont  it.  However,  the  moustache  is  now  callS  for  on 
better  grounds  than  merely  the  wish  of  the  service  and  its 
military  propriety.  It  is  now  called  for  on  medical  grounds. 
IF  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  alone  were  in  question,  we 
could  have  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  moustache. 

*•  Why  are  the  cavalry  only  to  be  allowed  to  wear  this 
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distinctive  military  mark  ?  Why  does  Prince  Albert  himself 
wear  it  ?  Ee  is  not  a  cavalry  officer  ?  VVhy  do  two-thirds  of  the 
army  on  lialf-pay  wear  the  moustache  i  Because  it  is  a  very 
becoming  and  soldier-like  and  healthy  adornment  of  the  hn- 
man  face.  Civilians  too  largely  indulge  in  it.  Are  they  less 
English  on  that  account?  It  is  well  known  that  nothing 
better  protects  from  both  the  sun  and  frost  than  whiskera 
and  moustache.  Ask  those  who  have  long  served  in  India 
and  Canada,  the  Cape  colony  and  the  Arctic  regions." 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  speaks  personally  of 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  wearing  the  hair  about  the 
face.  **  On  my  regiment  landing  (he  says)  from  England 
at  Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  in  1846,  we  proceeded  at  once 
to  join  Colonel  Somerset's  division,  encamped  on  the  Cha- 
in mna  river,  about  fifteen  days'  march,  during  which  both 
ofticers  and  men  suflered  much  from  sore  lips,  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  dry  wind.  I  recollect  one  sergeant-major  in 
particular  was  a  pitiable  object,  his  lips  being  in  a  worse  state 
almost  than  any  others.  I  was  one  of  the  sufferers  (for  few 
of  us  escaped),  and  therefore  can  speak  feelingly ;  and  I  know 
that  as  soon  as  our  *  Chief  gave  the  order  to  allow  the  mous- 
tache to  grow,  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  in  possessing 
a  beard  never  suffered  afterwards." 

In  a  number  of  the  Uv  'ttcd  Service  Gazette,  the  editor  thus 
takes  up  the  subject,  about  six  years  ago  :  — 

"  A  feeling  appears  to  prevail  that  the  Englishman  has  as  good  a 
right  to  wear  hair  upon  his  upper  lip  as  a  Frenchman  or  a  German ; 
and  that  if  the  hirsute  adornment  is  suitable  to  the  cavalrv,  it  ii 
equally  appropriate  to  the  infantry.    Let  us  examine  the  question  in 
a  common-sense  spirit.    Nature  says  to  man,  wear  moustaches  on 
the  upper  lip  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  pro-moustacbe  party  that 
nature's  laws  should  be  obeyed.    Civilisation  says,  society  could  not 
hold  together  if  this  doctrine  were  admissible.    Natursd  impuNes 
are  the  apologies  of  the  savage,    who  sets  decency  at  defiance. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  harmony,  and  to  remove  man 
from  the  same  low  state  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  social  rules  are 
introduced,  which  place  nature's  laws  in  abeyance.     Good  :  bat  may 
DDt  this  restraint  upon  nature  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  and  aboard 
length  ;  may  not  the  advocates  of  these  restrictions  run  into  extremes 
which  have  not  the  commonest  justification  of  reason  ?    Why  is' not 
the  moustache  popular  in  modern  England  ?    Simply,   because  it  i* 
popular  elsewhere,  and  John  Bull  has  a  dread  of  being  thought  anj- 
body  but  John  Bull.    The  excellent  friend  of  Church  and 
stands  much  upon  his  reputation.    No  one,  in  his  opinion,  enjor  *n 
high  a  character  for  honesty  and  bravery,  and,  as  people  are  judz*"! 
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of  hj  their  appearance,  he  does  not  fancy  that  any  one  who  wears  a 
moustache  can  ho  taken  for  an  linglishman.    John  has  a  notion  that 
in  proportion  as  the  inner  man  is  deficient  in  sterling  qualities^  he  is 
assiduous  to  decorate  his  personal.    If  a  man  with  an  adorned  upper 
Hp  goes  Into  hia  eoonting-ooase^  John  takes  it  for  granted  he  is  eitner 
a  *  distinguished  foreigner/  or  a  member  of  the  swell  mob,  or  of  some 
other  class  of  society  equally  to  be  doubted  ;  and  he  buttons  his 
pockets  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and  resolution  instantaneously. 
Kotbiug,  therefore^  but  the  suggestion  of  personal  vanity  stronger 
than  the  lore  of  reputation,  a  '  most  false  imposition'  (as  lago  says) 
induces  an  Englishman  to  challenge  the  antipathy  and  distrust  of  nis 
sober  fellow-citizens.    You  will  not  often  hear  men  admit  that  they 
wear  moustaches  because  they  look  all  the  better  ior  them.    No ; 
any  excuse  serves  them  but  the  true  one.    This  man  is  suhiect  to 
the  toothache ;  that  one  is  always  travt  llinL^,  and  roust '  at  Home  do 
u  Rome  does.*  Sometimes  the'  practice  of  ours  is  the  justification^ 
or  the  pain  of  the  razor,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fear  of  inhaling 
malaria,  which  otherwise  settles  on  the  moustache  and  is  wiped  away. 
Why  cannot  men  be  honest  at  once,  and  say  that  it  is  because  Anna 
Maria  or  Sarah  Jane  love  those  dear  moustaches  that  they  allow  the 
hair  to  grow.    Or  more  likely  still,  that  because  after  an  extensive 
study  of  the  mirror  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  handsomer  with  than 
without  the  hair?     But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
part  of  the  business.    *  To  be,  or  not  to  be/  on  the  infantry  soldier, 
'that  is  the  question  ?*    Well,  then,  we  say,  let  the  soldier  have  the 
moustache,  and  let  razors,  shaving-pots  and  brushes  no  longer  remain 
in  bis  knapsack,  to  add  to  the  weight  so  badly  adjusted  on  his  un- 
happy baclc.   Shaving  takes  up  time,  is  often  a  torture,  and  costs 
mooey.    Let  whiskers  and  moustaches  have  fair  play,  and  that  they 
may  not  become  :i8  dirty  as  those  of  Napoleon's  grognards,  let  the 
drummer's  sf  lNvors  once  a  week  he  employed  in  a  wholesale  trimmini^ . 
The  noldier  will  look  all  the  more  manly  for  his  hairy  appendages, 
bat  not  the  more  fierce.   That  is  a  fallacy.   If  men  look  the  more 
feroeioos  for  a  few  hairs  more  or  less,  women  wouldn't  like  moustaches 
as  they  unquestionably  do.    It  is  the  contrast — not  the  ferocity  — 
that  carries  the  day.   '  Affection  matetb  not  with  its  like,  but  its 
opposite.' 

Colonel  E.  Napier,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  for 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  1851  (in  "The  Soldier  as  he  Is  and  as  he 
Ought  tobe,"  an  article  of  e.\treme  interest),adyocates  theadop- 
tton  of  the  beard,  havini^  observed  and  experienced  the  extraor- 
dinary luxury  of  it  during  his  campaigning  at  the  Cape ;  and 
it  ia  to  be  hoped  each  an  authority  may  have  its  dae  weight 
in  deciding  bo  important  a  matter ;  condacing,  as  it  woold 
do,  to  simplification  of  the  toilet,  picturesqueness  and  pro- 
priety ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  deliverance  from  that  sum  of 
suffering  from  daily  iwaving,  which  Byron  declared  quite 
made  up  for  what  the  oUier  sex  endored  in  parturition. 
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The  Agra  Messenaer^  an  iDfluential  Indian  journal,  in  a 

satirical  but  truthful  article  a  few  months  a^,  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the  tjuof  of  the  British 
soldier  and  the  native  Sepoy,  has  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks— 

**  The  British  soldier  ii  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  a&tive,  but  to 
what  particular  cause  is  the  superioritT  first  attributable  ? 

After  mature  reflection  and  careful  study  of  the  idiosyncricies  of 
military  usage,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  bit  the  right  solu- 
tion at  la^t.  It  is  a  very  simple  one,  siinple  as  the  rule  by  which 
Samson  preserved  his  strength  ;  only  that  in  the  present  case  sjste- 
matic  transgnression  has  produced  the  results  which  «y5temttic 
obedience  ensured  in  his,  and  rice  versa.  The  truesecret  of  British 
superiority  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  or,  more  correctly,  in  a  barber's  baHo; 
the  difference  between  the  things  compared  literally  turninjj  ia  tr«e 
Homeric  phrase,  'epi-xyru  acme  '  on  the  edge  of  a  razor.  Theheirt 
of  the  difl^culty  is  to  be  fuuud  on  the  mere  face  of  it-  No  diving 
below  the  surface  will  bring  up  the  secret,  which  lies  on  the  surf»» 
itself.  In  the  cropped  head  and  shaven  \lsage  of  the  British  soldier, 
we  must  look  for  the  source  of  those  peculiar  excellencies  which  pla« 
him  so  far  above  his  hirsute  and  long-haired  comrade  in  a  parelj 
military  view.  By  the  cut  of  his  figure-head  shall  ye  measure  i 
man's  capacity  for  warlike  achievements.  Long  hair  and  whiskers  of 
natural  growth  predicate  physical  weakness  a.nd  courage  of  a  verr 
inferior  order.  A  single  touch  of  nature  may  make  us  all  friends, 
but  it  takes  many  a  touch  of  art — the  art  tonsorial — to  make  as  pa>- 
sable  soldiers.  The  external  difference  is  only  in  a  hair  or  two,  but 
how  wide  is  the  difference  of  intrinsic  worth  which  a  hair  more  or 
less  will  betoken  in  the  realms  of  Mars!  Accordingto  the  rulcofchw* 
shaving  enforced  in  the  British  army,  Curius  *  of  the  unkempt  locks,* 
was  a  downright  impostor,  unworthy  of  the  niche  be  enjoys  in  the 
Horatian  apotheosis;  while  the  *  long-haired  Ach«ans*  proved  tbeir 
inferior  breeding  by  taking  ten  years  to  conquer  Troy.  Mars  him- 
self roust  have  kept  a  barber,  or  the  wonders  related  of  him  hare  be* 
lied  his  natural  inaptitude  for  achieving  wonderful  things. 

This  is  the  only  rational  way  that  has  yet  occurred  to  tu 
accounting  for  the  jealous  negligence  with  which  the  Sepoy's  per- 
sonal appearance  has  been  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  European. 
For  while  the  latter  is  obliged  to  curtail  his  locks  to  a  uniform  pat- 
tern  of  regulated  ugliness,  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  his  chin  and 
cheeks  by  frequent  use  of  lather,  ths  former  is  allowed  the  loxart  of 
growing  his  hair  to  a  reasonable  length,  and  producinc'  whiskers  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  May-fair  dandy.  Of  cours«tb£re 
is  reason  alleged  for  the  indulgence  as  well  as  the  prohibition.  Rtspert 
for  national  prejudices  forbids  in  the  one  case  the  curtailn-ient  which 
cleanliness  demands  in  the  otlier.  Fear  of  political  consequences  pro- 
fessedly spares  the  whisker  which  fear  of  personal  consequences  rooJd 
have  clean  effaced,  root  and  branch.  Bui  such  pleas  are  clearly  inade- 
quate to  express  the  full  purport  of  a  distinction  ^o  obstinately  maintaia- 
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ed  at  ao  little  abateuoent  of  the  oornfort  and  personal  comaiinc^s  of  uur 
ffallant  countrvmen.  We  caiuiot  accept  them  as  aught  but  ground. 
IMS  pretences  for  maintaining  a  distinction  in  which  the  secret  of  our 
■ilitary  progrew  is  so  ennpimtieally  asserted.  For  iias  not  the 
yomhroni  nrtae  of  deficient  hair  been  yet  more  emphatically  asserted 
in  a  recent  order  issued  by  Sir  W.  Gomm,  widening  the  old  license 
enjoyed  by  the  native  army  of  wc.iriag  uoHmited  hair,  into  a  direct 
commandment  for  every  Briton  connected  with  the  native  army,  to 
encourage  flie  nnliiiiitea  growth  of  hair  on  oae  portion  at  least  of  the 
kuBMi  coaotenanoe?  iSies  net  the  new  eommaafcent  oleariy  de- 
velop the  principle  concealed  ia  the  previous  coneessien?  Is  not  the 
moustache  now  yet  in  evident  antaqronifm  to  iho  razor?  For  clean" 
liness  b«'ii)ij  assumed  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  clo>o  simving  in  the 
British  ai-my,  why  is  the  British  officer  serving  in  the  native  armv 
heaeefbrth  corapelled  to  wear  the  outlandish  sjmhol  of  a  eanse  with 
whiob  be  and  ebanliness  havd  apparently  nought  in  eommon?  The 
commandment  to  desist  from  shaving  the  upper  lip  caonot  iraf^y  the 
extension  to  British  officers  of  the  principle  on  which  the  investiture 
of  the  upper  w;u5  outwardly  conceded  to  the  projudiccs  of  the 
native  army.  W  hat  other  solution  remains  then  but  the  one  already 
y  I  used  ?  Caa  this  mode  of  assinilathiff  the  ofieers  with  their  dmo 
IB  resf0et  of  facial  e<|aipiasnt»  mean  augnlhut  the  wish  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  principle  or  preventing  all  possible  assimilation  between 
the  British  and  narivc  soldiery  in  respect  of  military       i  ney  ? 

Pleasantry  apart,  we  are  fam  to  say  what  end  uf  public  utility  has 
been  or  is  to  be  gained,  of  sufficient  urgency  to  justify  the  contempt 
for  firivate  tastes,  and  prejndioes  evinoed  in  meaanres  regulating  the 
precise  amount  of  hair  to  be  worn  or  shorn  by  the  members  of  pnUio 
society?  If  the  soldier 'i  deficiency  depends  in  no  intelligible  way 
upon  the  .^nioothnc?s  of  his  cheek  or  the  trim  of  his  mouNtarhe,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity  is  he  forced  to  shave  or  not 
to  shave  in  keeping  with  &ome  trivial  and  childish  scheme  of  an  nniiorw 
mity  which  pnMtifally  does  not  eonst  at  all  ?  Are  eleanMnesa  and  martial 
aapearsnoe  compatible  only  with  a  shaven  face?  Or  does  the  soldier 
who  wears  moiv^tachcs  of  nt  cesbity  fight  or  look  worse  than  the  soldier 
^ho  \s  forlii'hh  r)  to  wenr  thcin  ?  Arc  tiie  habits  of  the  European 
cleanlier  than  tiie  habits  of  the  Sepoy  ?  Is  the  excrescence  which 
nature  haa  planted  en  Ihoea  of  every  color  leas  nneightly  on  a  Uack 
than  a  white  groand?  Why  b  the  prineiple>  of  uniformity  between 
officers  and  men,  carried  to  an  outrageous  excess  in  the  matter  of  a 
whi-ker.  and  entirely  set  aside  in  the  nv«re  prominent  items  of  belts 
and  white  taping?  If  we  renlly  encourage  cleanliness  by  shaving 
dean  aiKi  cropping  the  npjifr  hatr  in  true  convict  fashion,  would  not 
the  end  be  yet  more  simply  attained  by  sticking  at  aothiog  sliert  of 
total  baldness?  The  assimilation  of  fipa  and  cheeks  should  clearly 
be  extended  to  an  assimilation  of  mouths  and  noses.  The  ofRcer  in 
a  British  regiment  is  allowed  the  option  of  a  partial  whisker.  Why 
split  the  difference  of  a  hair  and  refuse  him  the  option  of  a  whisker 
m  perfect  bloom,  or  the  additional  comfort  of  a.rooderate  monstaahe  ? 
We  Uush  for  the  credit  of  a  ngimS  whioh  requires  at  this  tame  of 
day  to  press  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  leaving  its  subjects  to  wear 
what  nature  f  .iv  ■  tliem  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  consistent  With 
general  usage  and  due  regard  for  personal  decencies." 
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Many  of  your  *'  smooth-faced"  men  say,  wcarinff  the  beard 
looks  unbusiiieas-like,  and  forfeits  confidence.  Otliers  assert 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  egregious  vanity  to  wear  the  beard ;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  consider  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  everything  that  is  disagreeable  respecting  beards. 

In  standing  up  in  defence  of  beards,  we  unust  say  that  this 
assertion  about  vanity  is  utterly  illogical.  A  beard  otows 
naturally  on  a  man's  face ;  undoubtedly,  if  we  did  but  know 
it,  for  some  good  and  wise  purpose.  Hair  grows  on  the  head 
and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  I^ow  if 
a  man  were  to  shave  the  hair  off  his  head  and  brows,  ^ 
smoothly  as  he  does  from  his  chin,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  be  thoroughly  laughed  at,  and  yet  one  proceeding  would 
not  be  a  whit  more  senseless  than  the  other. 

There  is  one  certain  fact  we  would  mention  with  regard  to 
beards.  It  is  this.  As  a  general  rule,  every  raan  with  & 
beard  is  a  man  of  strongly-marked  individuality— 
frequently  genius — has  formed  his  own  opinions  —is 
straightforward — to  a  certain  degree,  frequently  reckless— 
but  will  not  fawn  or  cringe  to  any  man.  The  very  fact  of 
his  wearing  a  beard,  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  of  society  is  a 
proof  that  his  heart  and  conscience  is  above  the  paltry  aid  of 
a  daily  penny  shave. 

If  men  would  not  shave  from  boyhood  up,  they  would  find 
their  beards  would  be  flowing,  their  moustaches  light  and  airy, 
both  adding  a  dignity  to  manhood  and  a  venerableaess  to 
age,  to  which  shorn  humanity  must  be  strangers. 

But  the  beard  is  not  merely  for  ornament,  it  is  for  use. 
Nature  never  does  anything  in  vain,  she  is  economical  and 
wastes  nothing.  She  would  never  erect  a  bulwark  were  her 
domain  unworthy  of  protection,  or  were  there  no  enemy  to 
invade  it.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  beard  is  intend- 
ed as  a  bulwark,  and  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  health. 
The  beard  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  diseases  of  the  lungs  by 
guarding  their  portals.  The  moustache  particularly,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  prevents  the  admission  of  particles  of  du?t 
into  the  lungs,  which  are  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease.  It 
also  forms  a  respirator  more  efficient  than  the  cunning  haud 
of  man  can  fabricate.  Man  fashions  his  respirator  of  wire 
curiously  wrought ;  nature  makes  her's  of  hair  placed  where 
it  belongs,  and  not  reouiring  to  be  put  on  like  a  muzzle. 
Diseases  of  the  head  and  throat  are  also  preveuted  by  wear- 
ing the  beard. 
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h  any  inconvenience  is  lelt  fruui  rlie  beard  in  ^uniiner,  we 
tluDk  it  will  be  found  to  be  chaigeul tl  '  to  t  he  manner  ot'drcss- 
ingtheneck.    Lay  aside  llaohy  cravaic^  and  stiil  coll;ir-,  leav- 
ing the  neck  free  aiid  open,  and  the  beard  wiJl  never 
be  felt  to  be  a  burden.    Hear  what  a  well  known  pbyBiologfi- 
cal  writer  says  on  this  point:    '*Tlie  liyiunic  la^bion  of 
dressing  the  neck  is  preferable  to  all  others.    1  be  true  plan 
onght  to  be  to  allow  the  beard  to  grow,  and  thus  protect  the 
neck  and  chest.   This  appendage  was  not  created  for  nought, 
and  cannot  be  cut  oil"  with  impunity." — Weakness  and  dis- 
ease in  the  eyes  may  be  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by 
wearing  the  beard.   There  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  upper  lip  and  the  eye.    Every  one  must  have  noticed, 
when  he  has  had  a  small  pimple  upon  his  lip  and  has  squeez- 
ed it,  Iiow  the  teara  vrill  start  involuntarily  to  his  eyes. 
Sbavmg- the  upper  lip  with  a  dull  razor  which  pulls  the  bair, 
willpit>duce  the  same  etlect.  Many  can  speak  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  wearing  the  beard  upon  weak  e3^es.   The  tootii- 
acbe,  too,  has  been  prevented  by  the  wearing  of  the  beard. 

Frequently  cutting  and  shaving  the  hair  has  a  tendency 
to  make  it  tnicker,  hence  the  beard  of  man  becomes  the 
thickest  of  all  human  hair.    The  marrow-like  substance  of 
the  hair  and  its  two  outer  coatings  are  well  seen  in  a  section 
of  hair  from  a  weU  shaved  chin.  The  razor  cuts  it  across  ;  it 
cannot  grow  longer,  so  it  grows  thicker  and  stronger;  nnd  each 
fllice  taken  away  by  the  shave,  looks  under  the  microscope, 
h'ke  ilie  section  of  a  bone,  just  as  a  bone  is  cut  across  when 
a  ham  id  cut  up  in  slices  for  broiling,  wdiilst  the^^w;;?;;  re- 
inaining  on  the  chin  has  just  the  same  look  as  the  bone  on 
the  section  of  the  [^n  illcd  ham  ready  for  tlic  breakfast  table. 
The  primly  shaved  mouth  is  thickly  dotted  round  by  myriads 
of  hideous  hair  stumps,  with  inner  layer  and  marrow  allex- 
osed.    Fashion,  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
as  denial  [di  d  the  sacrifice,  aTid  men  continue  to  pay  it. 
Happily  they  do  not  see  the  stumps  of  their  beards  through 
a  microscope,  or  razor  makers  would  starve.    M.  Withof, 
a  curious  investigator  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Hallcr,  has 
calculated  that  the  liair  of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one 
line  and  a  half  in  the  week ;  this  will  give  a  length  of  six 
inches  r»nd  a  half  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  for  a  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  thirty  tSset  will  have  fallen  before  the 
edge  of  the  razor, 
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It  is  occasioQallv  urged  that  beards  are  dirty  appendages, 
such  as  dust  gatherers.  80  far  from  being  an  eocoong^er 
of  till h,  the  beard,  on  the  contrarr.  is  an  efficient  proiectioo 
aguinst  it  It  gathers  dust  and  dirt  only  to  prevent  their 
beinjr  inhaled  into  the  Inngs.  or  stopping  np  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  This  important  office  it  periorms  much  in  tk 
sa?n  •  way  diat  ti  e  eye-lashes  and  the  short  hairs  in  the  etn 
ar  t]  nostrils  protect  the  organs  about  which  they  are  placed. 
And  It  W01/4  i  be  quite  as  scnsibie  an  operation  lor  a  to 
clip  his  eye-iasLee  every  morning  as  to  remove  his  bard 
ani  mou^iache.  The  dirt  which  the  beard  collects,  can  be 
more  eaiily  rvraoveJ  than  if.  by  the  absence  of  the  beird, 
it  were  :iiiowe  1 10  lo-%e  itself  in  the  pores  of  the  skin,  be- 
cause a  man  wi*h  a  beard  of  one  or  two  days'  growdx  Mi 
dirry,  poo[.Ie  are  apt  to  coDclode  that  it  is  the  beard  whick 
caii5»nl  ibai  ai  pearance,  while  it  is  only  its  shortness 
do'^  so  ;  as  SLK>n  as  ii  has  attained  some  length  ii  do  longer 
looks  d;rty. 

There  are  many  who  in  their  own  minds  are  convinced  of 
ti  e  fully  of  dying  in  the  face  of  nature  by  cutting  the  bctri 
but  who  lack  the  moral  courage  to  follow  their  oonvktaHH. 
The  beani.  inde»^.  is  a  tender  point  for  foolish  ridicale  U) 
aim  its  shafts  at.  Every  man  who  has  passed  the  ag^  cf 
twenty  knows  what  stereotyped,  bat  yet  cutting  j«t*,  ha 
Touihml  whiskers  hare  had  to  encoimter.  Man?  a  mifi 
who  might  have  faced  the  cannon  s  mouth  has  felt  the  laaga* 
ler  of  ti.vls  too  much  for  him.  The  only  way  to  conquer 
this  ridicule  is  to  learn  to  despise  it.  If  a  man  were  to  be 
turned  aside  by  every  langh  he  woold  be  a  liring  ireatks- 
cock. 

Many  persons  are  now  becoming  somefrhai  as'^^n 
their  aatiqaatai  prejudices  against  a  mo€t  becoming  . . .  - 
fui  orsamen;  to  the  human  taoe  divine.    We  migLi  tjaotf 
nu:>iero  IS  medical  aathorities  to  prove  the  atiiiiy  of  the 
grow: Ii  cf  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  cspedally  of  men  wiio,  ia 
iheir  pre  less;  j  ual  avocations,  are  iiaUe  to  expotore  »ai 
the  t  ver  vanrini?  chances  of  reason  and  climate,  now  4aifee» 
to  ciu  .ing  da'iips.  ireexing  cold,  or  unwholcBQse 
vapor?,  and  anon  to  hot  parching  winds,  or  the  SDWihiaf 
rays  of  a  p«:>wertul  Totical  san.    Bat  we  siwoid  rest 
tied  with  the  prima  jaa€  evidenoe  aflbrded  by  the  hei  tfe* 
an  al'-wise  Crearor,  for  seme  useful  and  benevolent  pu^wac 
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has  ordained  that  the  masculine  face  sliall  be  protected  and 
adorned  by  tlie  growth  of  hair.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of 
considerations  of  health  and  comfort,  we  tiy  in  the  lace  of 
God's  providence,  when  wo  inconsiderately  divest  onr  fea- 
tures of  every  particle  of  their  natural  protection.  Who  so 
forward  as  an  Englishman  to  ridicule  and  condemn  the 
eccentricities  of  other  nations.  The  contracted  feet  of  Chi- 
nese women,  the  long  tails,  the  shaven  heads,  the  scalp  locks 
of  Oriental  races,  excite  our  contempt  at  their  senseless  folly : 
while  follies  on  our  part,  equally  as  senseless,  escape  animad- 
version, and  are  comphiceiitly  attributed  to  the  rational  dic- 
tates, or  to  the  natural  consequences,  of  a  higher  civilization. 
It  was  not  the  progress  ol' civilization,  it  was  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  first  George  that  introduced  among  Englishmen 
the  ridiculous  practice  of  divesting  their  faces  of  e\ery  part- 
icle of  hair.  l*rior  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  snch  a  practice 
was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  preposte- 
rous. Feelings  of  rancorous  hatred  and  enmity  towards  a 
neigh bonring  nation,  with  whom  we  liave  perpetually  come 
into  colhsion,  and  over  whom  w^e  have  frequently  triumphed, 
have  tended  to  foster  the  practice  into  a  prejudice,  and  to 
perpetuate  it  as  a  national  peculiarity,  distinguishing  us  in 
features,  as  widely  aa  we  were  severed  in  feelings,  from  our 
miscalled  natural  enemies.  Intellectual  progress  and  general 
enlightenment  are  fast  dispelling  such  absurd  prejudices, 
and  overcoming  such  ungenerous  feelings.  Few  caro  to 
acknowledge  that  they  entertain  and  cherish  the  bigoted 
opinions  of  bygone  days.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
those  who  share  in  these  antiquated  sentiments  are  fast  fUs- 
appearing from  the  arena  of  publiclite.  Common  sense  has 
triumphed  over  bob  wigs,  pigtails,  grease  and  hair  powder, 
and  will  yet  extend  more  generally  that  protection  to  the 
features  which  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  affords,  and  men 
will  sedulously  cultivate  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache. 

To  apply  Douglas's  defiant  speech  in  a  penw'rted  sense  : — 
"No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
Bat  I  woalA  Worrf  bim.*^ 
Vith  regard  to  the  ffiowing  faahioii  of  again  wearing  the 
hkfabadj  on  the  moa,  much  more  miffitt  be  advanced. 
Ua  pievafeiioe  of  the  monataohe  among  fingliehmen  may 
be  atMrnted,  like  many  other  of  onr  eoeial  onatomsi  to  the 
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i'avor  vMth  whicli  it  is  now  viewed  among  our  continental 
neighbours.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rage  in  France  for  long 
beards  and  outrageous  whiskers,  that  where  nature  has  de- 
nied that  ornament,  the  Parisian  dandies,  like  the  Chinese, 
have  recourse  to  art  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  false 
beards  among  certain  classes  there,  are  no  more  uncommon 
than  wigs  amongst  us.  In  the  event,  too,  of  the  color  o( 
the  beard  being  red  or  very  li^ht,  it  is  quite  usual  to  dye 
it,  as  we  do  the  **  white  stockings '  of  the  horses  in  our  cavalry 
regiments. 

A  chronological  history  of  beards  (observes  a  recent 
periodical  writer),  would  be  a  history  of  the  world,  and  we 
should  have  to  trace  it  from  Adam  downwards ;  for  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  hair's  decoration  came  into  fatihion 
with  the  first  man  himself;  though  it  is  a  deputed  point, 
whether  coming  into  the  world  a  full  grown  biped,  he 
possessed  a  luxuriant  black  beard  from  the  moment  of  hia 
creation,  it  being  strongly  maintained  by  Martinus  Scnh- 
lenis  and  others,  that  our  first  father  had  no  such  distin- 
guishing mark  of  manhood  till  after  the  fall,  and  that  the 
pain  of  shaving  was  thereupon  indicted  on  him  and  his 
posterity  lor  ever ;  and  the  author  of  Don  Juan  seeais 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  says, — 

"  That  ever  since  the  fall,  man  for  bis  sin 
Has  had  a  beard  entailed  upon  his  chin.*' 

Like  all  the  oriental  nations,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
taken  extreme  care  of  the  beard,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
bas-reliel's  from  Nineveh,  they  allowed  to  grow  long,  and 
arranged  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  the  representationi 
of  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  merely  conventional. 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  custom  of  shav- 
ing, pollarding  the  chin  top,  top  and  top,"  was  practised 
by  the  patriarchs,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Ilomer;  for  that  blind  old  bard  of  the 
Iliad  borrows  some  of  the  finest  of  his  metaphors  from  the 
art ;  describing  the  fate  of  Troy  as  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
rax  or. 

In  the  Psalms  we  read  of  Aaron's  beard  ;  and  the  golden 
boaid  of  Esculapius,  the  father  of  physic,  is  univer?aUy 
celebrated  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  aU  improbable  that  in  those 
days  it  was  a  professional  distinction  with  the  priest  and  the 
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doctor  to  keep  their  cliins  unshorn,  and  Lence  might  have 
arisen  the  proverb  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wicr.  and  superior 
sanctity  in  a  quantity  of  hair  depending'  u  uiii  the  chin.  The 
of  the  ancients  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  **ini|)or- 
bis  Apollo,"  always  represented  witli  beards  reachirip-  to 
their  breasts ;  and  Thetis,  we  are  told,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  great  .Jupiter,  8ut  at  his 
feet  with  one  hand  embracing  his  knees,  and  the  other 
euiouthing  his  tic  wing  beard. 

The  custom  of  sluiving  appears  to  liavn  varied  cuu.<iderably 
in  ditferent  ages  and  countries,  accorduig  to  the  caprice  of 
fa^hion.the arbitrary  will  nfsovereignprinceSjOr  iherif  c(  ssities 
of  theclimate ;  buttliepraciiceot  abrasion, nevertheless,  senns 
to  have  become  more  comuiou  as  mankind  have  advanced  in 
civilization.  We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  for  some  IuiikIk  d 
years  there  were  no  barber.^  in  Rome.  Pliny  and  \  ano 
inform  us  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  shave  till  ilio 
year  of  the  city,  452,  when  Publius  Ticinius  Mcna  brought 
over  barbers  from  Sicily.  Scipio  Africanus,  Piiny  adds, 
was  the  first  Human  who  slmvcd  every  day. 

SpeakiFig"  of  the  early  Kuman  Kings,  Juvenal  tells  us 
that  they  were  proud  of  their  long  beards.  And  this  re- 
mind- me  of  an  nnecdoto  I  have  heard,  or  read  somewhere, 
of  the  good  old  King  George  the  Third.  It  is  said  that  the 
monarch,  whose  chin  had  remained  unshorn  for  many  years, 
was  present  at  the  cliapel  in  Windsor,  when  the  preacher 
by  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  spcecli,  misread  a  sen- 
tence so  as  to  make  it  appear  "  0  Lord  s/cavc  the  King!'* 
a  lapsus  llngum  whicli,  of  course,  set  the  congregation  into 
hysterics  of  well-bred  laugliter. 

Few  fashion  have  undergone  greater  mutations  tliau 
those  to  which  the  hair  and  beard  have  been  subject.  With 
women  long  tresses — those  natural  jewels  of  the  sex — have 
always  been  admired  ;  but  with  men,  the  changes  of  dress, 
manners  and  language  have  been  of  less  importance  than 
the  way  of  cutting  their  bearda  and  tnmming  their  iocka. 
There  was  a  time  when 

'TwBs  merrj  in  ball,  where  beards  wagged  all.** 

Whole  nations  have  been  named  from  their  beards.  The 
Tartars  waged  loud  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Persians, because 
they  would  not  consent  to  cut  their  boards  in  the  Turkish 
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fashion.  The  insult  offered  to  the  beards  of  the  senators, 
decided  the  fate  of  ancient  and  imperial  Rome,  whicli  tell 
before  the  swords  of  the  barbaroas  unshaven  and  au<iaciou« 
Gauls.  Reards  were  worn  by  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  ;  by  the  Romans  till  the 
year  B.C.  297  ;  by  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  period,  till 
in  A.D.  1006,  when  they  were  discontinued  in  tbi*  countrj. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  had  such  a  horror  of  hair  on  the 
face,  that  he  appointed  officers  to  go  about  and  cot  off  the 
beards  of  all  those  of  his  subjects  who  wore  them  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  fashion  of  the  beard,  we  all  know,  is  an  interesting  topic 
with  the  male  sex,  from  the  stripling  of  sixteen  to  the  pt- 
triarch  of  sixty.  Barbers  have  wielded  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires, taking  their  rulers  by  the  chin  ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  A  ludicrous  tale  is  told  of  onr 
government  in  1831,  who,  by  the  mouths  of  Lord  Goderich 
and  Howick,  ordered  an  allowance  of  two  razors  per  annum, 
for  renovating  the  ebony  chins  of  the  West  Indian  negroes, 
a  people  without  beards  ;  and  Mr.  Home,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  publicly  declared  about  that  time,  in  opposition 
10  the  razor  grant,  that  the  best  instrument  of  the  kind  he 
ever  possessed,  had  been  bought  of  a  Jew  bov  some  twelve 
years  previously  for  a  shilling.  Alas !  for  8he&eld,if  all  men 
found  shilling  razors  last  so  long,  and  shave  their  epidermis 
so  cleanly  as  did  that  belonging  to  the  honorable  member. 

The  ancient  Indian  philosophers,  called  gymnosophists, 
were  solicitous  to  have  long  beards,  which  were  considered 
symbolical  of  wisdom.  The  Assyrians  and  Persians  ilso 
prided  themselves  on  their  long  beard  ;  and  St.  Chrvsostom 
informs  us  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had  their  bearis  inter- 
woven or  netted  with  gold  thread.  The  figures  on  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  are  usually  represented  with  beards, 
and  those  on  the  reliefs  from  Persepolis,  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  Etruscans  wore  a  large  long  beard,  pointed 
and  turned  up  in  front.  Mercury  was  represented  with  this 
sort  of  beard.  In  the  earlier  times  the  Etruscans  marked 
the  hair  of  their  statues  like  scales  of  fish,  or  in  corkscrew 
curls.  The  hair  and  locks  (says  Winckelmau,  the  first  great 
sculptor  who  treated  the  hair  with  care,)  disposed  par  etage  (in 
stories)  are  found  without  exception  in  all  Etruscan  figrrres. 
Aaron  Ilill,  in  his  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  published 
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in  1709,  draws  this  distinction  boiNven  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks  :  The  Persians  never  sliuve  the  hair  upon  the 
upper  lip  ;  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard  upon  their  chin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turious  Ibrma  their  several  fancies  lead  tliein 
to  make  choice  of ;  whereas  the  Turks  prcrierve  with  care  a 
rery  long  and  spreadiufj^  beard,  esteeming  the  delicienoy  of 
that  respected  ornament  a  shameful  mark  of  servile  slavery.'' 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  aflect  long  beards ;  but  naiuro 
having  denied  their  natural  growth,  they  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied to  the  chin  artificially. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  montions,  incidentally, 
that  Alexander  cuiofl'the  beards  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
that  they  mio;ht  not  be  u^ed  as  handles  bv  their  enemies  in 
battle  ;  for  nothing  is  so  painful  to  the  feelings  as  a  tug  at 
the  beard. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  the  heard  till  the  time  of 
Justinian,  under  whom  long  beards  came  agsin  into  fashion, 
and  80  continued  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  1453.  Tlie  Greok  philosophers  usually  made  the 
beard  a  distinguish  in  ir  l' ;iuire  in  their  appear:iiu"e.  Por^^iud 
terms  Bocrates  the  bearded  master  f?/hff/i<ter  barbotns J,  and 
Prudentius  bestows  the  same  fitle  of  "  bcrrhatys'  upon  Pla- 
to. Adrian  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore 
a  beard.  Plutarch  says  he  wore  it  to  hide  a  laro^e  wart  and 
other  scars  in  his  (ace.  The  emperors  who  followed  liim 
continued  to  wear  the  beard. 

An  antiquarian  writer  has  discovered  that  the  custom  of  shav- 
ing off  the  heard,  on  the  continent,  was  introduced  by  Peter 
Lombard,  1160.  Innocent  III.  confirmed  it  with  the  monks  at 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  theyear  1200;  and  the  reason  which 
induced  the  Council  to  make  the  injunction  for  shaving 
beards  was,  lest  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
the  beard  might  touch  the  bread  and  wine,  or  crumbs  and 
drops  fall  and  stick  upon  it. 

The  clergy,  however,  were  averse  to  this  change,  and  it 
appears  that  in  France^  from  15 la  to  1547,  Francis  I.  made 
the  priests  pay  a  large  sum  for  wearing  their  beards. 

The  Christian  priests  seem  to  have  adopted  the  custom 
of  wearing  beards  from  opposition  to  the  heathen  and  Egypt* 
ian  priests  who  sliaved  themselves. 

Southey,  in  The  Doctor,  tell  us  of  an  insolent  message 
sent  by  one  of  the  early  kings  of  North  Wales  to  King 
Arthur.  And  this  was  his  message— 
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**  Gretyne  wel  K ynge  Arthur  in  xhis  manere  wyse,  sat- 
enge.  *  ihjit  Kynge  Ryons  had  dkcomfyie  and  OTercome 
eleaven  Ryngres.  and  everyche  of  hem  did  hym  homig«, 
and  that  was  this  ;  ihey  gat  hym  their  berdys  clene  dayne 
otf,  as  m<>:he  as  iher  was  ;  wherlbr  the  messager  came  for 
Kyn^  Aithur's  herd.  For  Kynge  Ryons  had  porfyled  t 
mantal  wiith  kyn^^s  berdes,  and  there  lacked  one  place  of 
the  mantel,  wheribr  he  sent  for  his  herd,  or  els  he  wold  entre 
in  to  his  hindes.  and  brenne  and  slee,  aad  neTer  le?e  tyl  be 
have  thi  hede  and  thi  herd.'* 

According  to  HadilM^,  we  should  always 

**  Speak  with  re&pect  and  boooor 

Both  of  the  beard  and  the  beard's  owner.^ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  i 
considerable  tiuie  aAer,  wore  beards.  The  Normans  not 
onlv  shaved  their  beards  themselves,  but  when  thev  became 
possessed  of  authority  they  obliged  others  to  imitate  Ibeir 
example.  It  is  mentioned  by  some  of  our  historians  as  c?De 
of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  tyraimy  in  William  the  Conqueror, 
tliat  he  compelled  the  English  (who  had  been  accustomed  to 
let  the  hair  of  their  upper  lips  grow)  to  shave  their  whole 
beards  ;  and  this  was  so  disagreeable  to  many  of  them,  thit 
they  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  than  to  lose  their 
whiskers.  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates  a  curious  aDeedote  of 
Henrv  I.,  submittinfir  to  lose  his  beard  at  the  r«moiistnnee 
and  by  the  hands  of  Serlo,  Archbishop  of  Sees. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  beard,  in  a  greats  or 
a  less  dtv^n^,  was  encouraged  by  the  English  for  a  s-eries  of 
centuries,  as  is  evident  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
kings  and  chief  nobility,  and  from  portraits  where  thev  re- 
main. Edward  III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at  AVest- 
minsier,  with  a  beard  which  would  have  graced  a  philoso- 
pher. Siowe,  in  his  Aimals,  under  153o,  says,  **  The  Sih  d 
Jfav  the  kino:  (Uenrv  VIII.)  commanded  all  about  ks 
court  10  pc«Ii  their  heads,  and  to  give  them  example  be  caused 
Lis  own  L:a<l  to  be  p:>IIed.  and  from  tbenoeforth  his  beard 
to  be  knotted  and  no  more  shaven. 

The  practice  of  wearing  the  beard  continued  to  a  late  pe- 
rlud.  and  the  reader  will  readily  call  to  recollectioci  tbe  por- 
lr&;:s  of  Paulet,  Mar>)uis  of  Winchester,  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
BisL'.^p  G^irdiner.  all  ornamented  with  flowing  beards,  in  the 
xv:^  ol*  Mary  I.  Tbe  eommcBtators  on  Sbak^wre  show, 
tKatt  in  the  niijn  of  F  abeth  beaids  ofdifeent  cut 
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n««iiamie«  quake 
Totidiiktli«lrfni«*li 

"  The  stUetto  beard, 
O,  It  nwket  ma  afisard. 

It  to  m  aharp  banaatb : 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  face, 
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appropriated  to  different  clmracters  and  professions.  Tlio 
soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bisliop 
different  from  both.  While  the  Uhurchiaau  woi  o  a  lung 
beard  and  moustaches  that  flowed  on  the  breast,  and  waa 
known  as  the  cathedral  beard,  the  soldier  woixi  the  spade 
heard  and  the  stiletto  beard,  euuall y  indicative  of  their  call- 
ing. These  beards  were  so  called  li'om  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  these  weapons. 

Malone  has  quoted  an  old  ballad,  inserted  iu  a  miscellany, 
entitled  Lc  Prhice  d^ Amour M  16(30,  in  which  some  of  these 
forms  are  described  and  apprupriatcd  : — 

'*]<ow  or  bearda  tiim  be 
80^1  a  ouinpanla, 

of  f.i^Mnn'?  Tnrh  ai 
Tlmt  it  I'   I  ry  ]  .^rd 
To  treat  of  t  lie  bcHrd, 

Though  it  be  ne  er  so  loo^ 

"  The  soldier's  beard 
Dotb  match  in  this  herd 
In  ftgnn  Ulw  a  ipaddi 

John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride,  also 
particularizes  the  fashions  of  the  beard^&c.,as  they  still  con- 
tinae  to  subsist  in  his  day : — 

"  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  put, 

Of  men's  beards  :^traage  and  variably  eat; 

In  wiikb  thera'a  some  do  take  as  vain  aprid^ 

At  almost  In  all  otiier  things  beside^ 

Some  arc  rcap'd  most  substantial.  Ilka  a  brush, 

WLicli  makc"<  u  luifral  wit  known  by  the  bush. 

(And  iu  my  time  of  ."«<iir,o  men  I  have  heard, 

Whose  wisdom  hare  been  only  wealth  and  beard.) 

Jfany  of  tbese  the  prorerb  w«D  doth  lit, 

Which  says,  *  Bnsh  riatura!,  more  hair  than  wit,* 

Some  seem  us  thoy  were  starclicd  stiff  and  fine. 

Like  to  the  hrlstk-*  of  some  aii^rr)'  swine  ; 

And  some  ito  set  their  Love's  desire  on  edge) 

^re  cut  and  pnuied  like  to  a  quickset  hedge* 

Some  like  a  spade,  soom  like  a  fork,  some  square, 

Some  round,  s<ime  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  barOt 

SoTne  iharp.  .stiletto  fasliion,  da(;;;cr«llke. 

That  may  wUh  whi»p  ring,  a  uiau's  eyes  outpike ; 

Some  with  the  hammer- cut,  or  Roman  T. 

Thetr  bearda  eztnTacank  reConn'd  maat  he  t 

Some  with  the  qoadrite.  aome  trtanale  ihdwNi^ 

Some  drrular,  some  oral  in  translatWIIj 

Sointi  {Mirpcndlculsr  In  lonf^itmlc. 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  cra.ssit!;  i^. 

XhatlMli^ta,  depths,  breadths,  tilfot  iu.  sauaroi  oral,  round. 

And  ndee  geometriad  In  bearda  are  (bODO. 

Besidc!!  the  upper  llpa  strange  rariatioa* 

Corrected  fruui  nuitation  to  mutation; 

As  'twere  fronj  tithing  unlo  tithing  sent, 

i^nde  gires  to pru<€  continual  punlshtuent^ 

Some  ( spite  their  teeth)  like  tliatch  d  eares  dmniward  growi^ 

And  some  grow  upwards  In  despite  their  nose; 

Some  their  moustaches  of  such  length  do  keep, 

That  very  well  they  rnay  a  manger  sweep. 

Which  In  beer,  ale,  or  wine  they  drinking  plunge. 

And  waA  the  tlqaer  «p  ■■*tirert  s  ^pmgtb 
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Bnt  'til  A  sIoTen'a  beMtly  pride,  I  think. 
To  w&sh  liis  beard,  where  other  men  must  driak. 
And  some  (becaasc  they  will  not  rob  the  cup) 
Their  upper  chap*  Lke  pothooks  are  turned  up 
The  barbers  thus  (like  tailors)  still  mast  be 
Acquainted  with  each  cut's  variety.** 

William  Rufus,  the  second  Norman  King  of  England, 
was  80  called  for  his  red  beard — it  being  common  to  give 
samames  in  manhood  from  various  peculiarities  of  persoD. 
and  not  as  now  by  inheritance.  The  great  hero  of  the 
East— the  Nelson  of  the  Turks,  and  the  rival  of  Andrew 
Doria — Haireddin  Pasha,  better  known  by  his  noble  title 
Barbarossa  or  Redbeard,  acquired  that  name  in  manhood, 
as  did  Frederick  the  First  of  Gennany,  also  sumamcd  Bar- 
barossa ;  and  who  does  not  remember  that  iole  of  fearful 
interest  wherein  Bluebeard  sacrificed  so  many  fair  maidens 
to  his  lust. 

William  Fitzosbert,  or  Longbeard,  the  great  demagogue, 
reintroduced  among  the  people,  who  claimed  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin,  the  fashion  of  long  hair,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
citizens  and  Normans,  and,  from  wearing  his  own  beard 
hanging  down  to  the  waist,  obtained  that  name  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Jean  Staminger,  a  citizen  and  counsellor  of  the  magistracy 
of  Brannan,  upon  the  river  Jura,  in  Upper  Austria,  who 
died  Sept.  28,  1567,  had  a  remarkably  long  beard,  which 
reached  to  his  feet,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  great 
attraction,  especially  to  strangers. 

Martin  Van  Butchell,  fatiier  of  the  present  Dr.  Van 
Butchell,  had  a  very  long  and  fine  beard,  which  reached 
beyond  his  waist. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  a  long  beard,  although  banished 
by  the  Normans,  gradually  revived,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  we  find  the  portraits  of  their  great  men  all  grim  and 
warlike,  with  bristling  hair  and  fierce  moustache.  A  melan- 
choly interest  clinps  still  to  the  venerable  beard  of  old  Sir 
Thomas  More,  wno,  when  the  executioner  had  already 
lifted  high  his  axe  to  perform  his  deadly  office,  raised  hi* 
weak  hand  from  the  block,  exclaiming,  "  Wait,  my  friend, 
till  I  have  put  aside  my  beard ;  t^t  has  committed  no 
treason."  And  again  there  is  a  story  told  of  the  gallant, 
but  unfortunate,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  when  the  barbtr 
visited  him  in  the  Tower  to  trim  his  beard,  said  gently  to 
him,     Desist,  dear  sir ;  there  is  a  lawsuit  pending  between 
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the  king  and  me  about  this  Lead,  and  1  don't  wi!?h  to  lay 
out  any  capital  upon  it  till  the  cause  is  tried." 

It  wa^  the  custom  of  old  to  color  the  beard  and  wliipkers 
artificially,  either  for  disgtii.^e  or  foppery  ;  softness  m  love, 
or  ferocity  in  war,  Arrian  allu<l(  s  lo  it,  and  states  "  that 
the  people  of  India  daub  their  beards  white^  led,  purple  and 
green.** 

In  tbrmer  times  as  much  pains  were  besiowed  on  dress- 
ing the  beard,  as  in  later  ones  npon  drp^sing  the  hair. 
Sometimes,  as  wo  have  seen,  it  wns  braided  witli  tlireads 
of  eold.  It  was  dyed  to  all  colors^  according  to  the  modei 
ana  cut  to  all  shapes. 

In  Lodowick  Barry's  comedy  of  J'am  Alley,  IGll,  one 
of  the  characters  asks  '*  What  colored  lieard  comes  next  my 
window?"  receiTing  for  answer,  A  black  man's,  1  think. 
To  which  comes  the  response,  **  I  think  a  red,  for  th?it  is 
most  in  fashion."  in  Ben  Jonson's  S'fJevf  Woman^  the  bar- 
ber exclaimB,  I  have  fitted  my  divine  and  canonisti  dyed 
their  board?^  nnd  all." 

Th<'  church  never  showed  itself  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
beard  as  to  long  hair  on  the  head.  It  o'enerally  allowed 
fashion  to  take  its  own  course,  both  with  regard  to  the  chin 
and  the  u]»])or  lip.  This  tnsliion  varied  continually  ;  for 
we  find  that  in  little  more  tlmn  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Richard  I.,  when  beards  were  short,  that  they  had  again 
become  so  long  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  famous  e|)igram 
mado  by  the  ^ota^  who  visited  Loudon  in  1^7,  which  ran 
as  follows 

"  Loug  beards,  Lear  tints*  ; 
PaintMl  hoode,  wlUain ; 
Qrqr  ooata,  graoeleiM, 
MikisCRgUnd  thrlfaMtek" 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  being  only  16,  he  had  no  beard.  It  was  not  Lo  bo 
expected  that  the  obsefjuious  parasites  who  always  surround 
a  monarch  could  presume  to  look  more  virile  than  their 
master.  Immediately  all  the  courtiers  appeared  heaidless, 
with  the  exception  of  such  few  ^';rave  old  men  as  had  out- 
grown the  iniluoiice  of  i'ashion,  and  wlio  had  deterniined  to 
die  bearded  as  they  hnd  lived.  Hober  people,  in  general, 
saw  (his  rcvolntioM  with  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  thought 
that  every  niaiily  virtue  would  b^'  Inmished  with  the  beard. 
It  became  at  the  time  a  common  sayings     We  have  no 
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longer  souls  since  we  have  lost  onr  beards."  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  beard  was  again  revived,  and  he  appears 
on  his  medal  with  a  flowing  beard. 

In  France  the  beard  fell  into  disrepute  after  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.,  from  the  mere  reason  that  his  successor,  Louis 
XIII.,  was  too  young  to  have  one.  Some  of  the  more 
immediate  friends  of  the  CTeat  Beamais,  and  his  minister 
Sully  among  the  rest,  refused  to  part  with  their  beards, 
notwithstanding  the  jeers  of  the  new  generation. 

The  beard  now  gradually  declined,  and  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which  even  a  small  one  was  che- 
rished. After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  moos- , 
taches  or  whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
shaven ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  process  of  shaving  the 
entire  face  became  universal. 

In  Russia  it  continued  somewhat  longer.    Butler,  in  his 

Hudibras  "  alludes  to  the  beard  cut  square  by  the  Rus- 
sian standard  ;"  which  Grey  illustrates  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  The  Northern  Wort  hies  y  or  the  Lites  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  Uiustrious  coisort  Catherine. — (London, 
172S). 

**  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Treatise  of  Russia^  observes,  that  the 
Russian  nobilitj  and  gentry,  accounting  it  a  grace  to  be  somevbot 
gross  and  bushy,  thej  therefore  nourished  and  spread  their  beards  to 
have  them  long  and  broad.    This  fashion  continued  among  them  till 
the  time  of  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,who  compelled  them  to  part  with 
these  ornaments,  sometimes  by  laying  a  swinj^ing  tax  upon  them,  and 
at  others  by  ordering  those  he  found  with  beards  to  have  them  palled 
up  by  the  roots,  or  shaved  with  a  blunt  raior,  which  drew  the  skin  after 
it,  and  by  these  means  scarce  a  beard  was  left  in  the  kingdom  at  his 
death  ;  but  such  a  veneration  had  this  people  for  these  ensigns  of 
gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their  beards  in  their 
cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  theui,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  they  should 
make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  with  their  naked  chins.  The 
Emperor  Peter  set  about  this  reform  in  1705.    A  certain  time  was 
given  that  the  people  might  get  over  the  first  throes  of  their  repug- 
nance, after  which  every  man  who  chose  to  retain  bis  beard  wa«  to 
pay  a  tax  of  one  hundred  roubles.    The  priests  and  the  serfs  were  put 
upon  a  lower  footing,  and  allowed  to  retain  theirs  upon  a  payment  of 
a  cobeck  every  time  they  passed  the  gate  of  a  city.    For  many  years 
a  very  considerable  revenue  was  collected  from  this  source.  The 
collectors  gave  in  receipt  for  its  payment  a  small  copper  coin,  struck 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  called  *  the  bearded.'    On  one  side  it 
bore  the  figure  of  a  nose,  mouth  and  moustaches,  with  a  long  bu^y 
beard,  surmounted  by  the  words  •  money  received  ;'  the  whole  en- 
circled by  a  wroath,  and  stamped  with  tho  black  eagle  of  Roasta.  On 
the  reverse  it  bore  the  date  of  the  year.    Every  man  who  chose  to 
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Wear  a  beard  was  obliged  to  produce  this  receipt  on  his  entry  into  a 
town.   Those  who  were  refractory  and  refufted  to  pajr  the  tax  were 

thrown  into  prison."* 

As  the  hair  began  to  be  worn  shortened,  the  beard  was 
allowed  to  flow.  Indeed  this  compensatory  process  has  al- 
ways obtained  ;  in  no  age  were  the  hair  and  beard  allowed 
to  grow  long  at  the  same  time. 

i^liak^jjore  was  constantly  alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his 
day  this  tenn  included  the  three  more  modern  subdivisions 
of  beard,  moustache,  and  whisker — they  were  all  then  worn 
in  one.  **  Did  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  pai'ing-knife  ?"  asks  one  of  his  characters,  clearly 
.  alluding  to  the  extent  of  cheek  it  covered,  and  which  was  a 
common  fashion  with  military  men  during?  the  reij^-n  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  looked  sufficiently  formidable,  and  took 
least  trouble  in  trimming  and  dressing.  In  Henry  the 
y'ifth,  act  3,  sc.  6,  Shakspere  makes  Gowcr  exclaim,  "  What 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp, 
will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-waslied  wits,  is  won- 
derful to  be  thought  on  !"  In  a  word,  the  period,  par  ex- 
cellence, of  magnificent  barbes  comprised  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair,  the  beard  gradu- 
ally shrank  up ;  first  assuming  a  forked  appearance,  then 
dwindling  to  a  peak,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogetlier. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  fashion  of  smooth  faces 
"  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,"  like  so  many  noble  families, 
yet  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  principally  popular 
with  courtiers  and  rich  men  ;  for  by  referouce  to  Fairholt's 
English  Costumes,  we  find  that  the  a'^ed,  the  unfashionable, 
and  the  lovers  of  old  customs  still  delighted  for  many  years 
in  beards  and  whiskers  of  formidable  dimensions — the  square, 
the  Franklin,  the  forked,  the  curly  and  the  corkscrew.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales y  we  are  told  : — 

**  A  merchant  there  was  with  a  forked  beard." 

In  the  course  of  time,  we  read  of  knights  with  ''golden 
<^l8'' about  their  faces,  a  sure  aig^  of  Saxon  blood  and 
linkage ;  and  of  Bome  budu  who  wore  their  moustaches 
curled  in  a  manner  so  unique  as  ahnosi  to  rival  the  sple&< 
did  beards  of  the  Ninevitee,  who  appear,  by  the  relics  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  JLayard,  to  hanre  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  their  fiibcial  ornaments. 

*  See  Alachay's  Popular  Delusions, 
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In  the  play  of  Time's  MeiaamrfAoieB,  by  T.  Middletoo, 
(1596),  we  naTe  a  further  endenoe  of  the  mutability  of 
fadbioa  in  this  respect ;  for  we  find  one  of  the  charac- 
teis  asking  of  another,  **  Why  dost  thou  wear  this  beard  ; 
'tis  clean  gone  out  of  fashion  t"  And  by  a  note  to  Qrev's 
Hudibras,  we  leam  that  so  curious  were  the  gallants  of 
tbe  day  in  the  management  their  beards,  that  they  pat 
them  in  paste-board  boxes  when  they  went  to  bed,  for  fear  tae? 
should  turn  in  the  night,  and  so  disarrange  tiieml  Comb 
and  beard-brushes  were  as  common  then  as  now;  md 
Holinsbed  tells  us  that  the  dandies  of  his  day  spent  hoars 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  beards  and  wfaiskers.  In  Lely's 
Midas,  we  have  a  barber  instructing  his  apprentioe  in  the* 
manner  of  trimming  the  beards  of  his  customers,  from  those 
who  wore  them  **  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin,"  to  tliose  who  had 
them  "  hang  down  like  the  goat's  flakes !" 

Some  of  the  learned  in  curious  trifles  have  spared  no 
pains  to  record  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  fiishion  of 
the  beard.  Hotoman  wrote  a  treatise  ezpresaly  on  the 
beard,  entitled  Polios,  first  printed  at  Levden,  in  1586, 
and,  which  on  account  of  its  rarity,  was  reprinted  at  length 
by  Pitiscus  in  his  Lexicon,  In  Bnlwer's  AntAropomM* 
morphoaiSf  or  Artificial  Ckamelin^,  ia  a  whole  chapter 

On  the  opinion  and  practice  of  diverse  natkma  concerBinff 
the  natnraf  ensigns  of  manhoodappearing about  the  month^ 
quoted  from  innumerable  authors,  ancient  and  modem. 

Various  nations  still  cultivate  and  preaerve  the  beaid 
with  scrupulous  attention.  To  cut  off  the  beard  was  es- 
teemed infamous,  and  particularly  disgraoeftil  mxmg  the 
Jews. 

It  is  so  at  this  day  among  many  Eaatem  nations.  The 
Mahometans,  by  whom  it  is  suffmd  to  grow  long,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour,  consider  it  as  a  distingQishsd 
ornament,  and  their  beards  not  unfrequently  reach  to  tbdr 
waist.  Thev  would  resent  as  an  ind^nity  any  inanlt  oC' 
fered  to  the  beard. 

The  Turks  are  highly  aironled  if  one  even  thvsatens  to 
shaTC  their  beard.  Aurengzebe,  the  BBoneror  of  the  Moguls, 
in  the  last  centory,  terribly  re'vmma  theaharmgoT  his 
ambassador's  beard,  on  the  oofkA  of  Peraai.  With  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  the  punisfamttit  of  fugitives  from  the  field  of 
battle  was  to  have  their  beards  half  shaved.  We  may  there- 
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fm  oonceiTe  the  heiriit  of  (he  conteniptiioiiB  indi^ty  of- 
fered to  the  ambassadors  of  David  by  Hanun  Bamadi, 
X.  y.  4.)  Many  people  would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of 
treatment. 

The  Arab  makes  the  preservation  of  the  beard  a  capital 
point  of  religion,  becanse  Mahomet  never  cnt  off  his ;  and 
with  them«  as  with  the  Tnrks,  the  beard  is  a  token  of  an- 
thoiity  and  liberty.  They  consider  the  beard  the  perfection 
of  the  hnman  face*  which,  in  their  opinion,  wonla  be  more 
disfiffnred  by  its  loss  tiian  by  that  of  the  nose.  To  kiss  Uie 
beard  is  the  prevalent  and  respectful  mode  of  salutation  by 
wives,  children  and  Mends. 

Mr,  J.  A.  8t.  John,  in  his  Jm,  an  £^i/ptian  Pilgrimage, 
eiatas  as  follows : — 

When  I  arrived  at  Thebes  I  had  one  of  the  handsomest 
beards  in  the  world,  black  as  jet,  and  descending  in  curls 
and  waves  over  my  breast.  This  was  a  great  recommend- 
ation to  me  among  the  Arabs,  and  I  fear  I  must  attribute 
to  it  much  of  the  influence  I  possessed  over  them.  Oflen 
acd  oflen,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  Goumou, 
Kamak,  and  Luxor,  the  women  and  the  old  men,  as  tlioy 
eat  on  the  stone  mastabak  beside  their  doors,  would  exclaim 
to  each  ot]t« T,  '  V/allah,  by  God,  has  not  he  ii  beai'd  !'  " 

The  late  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm,  in  his  very  interesting 
Sketches  of  Pershi,  gives  a  curious  gossiping  account  of 
the  estimation  in  which  barbers  are  held  in  that  country, 
and  I  lie  wealth  which  they  frequently  obtain.  Tlieir  skill 
in  shaving  tlie  heads  and  trimming  the  beards  of  kings  and 
nobles,  though  highly  prized,  is  subordinate  to  that  which 
ihoy  display  as  attendants  at  the  warm  bath.  It  is  on  their 
euperior  address  in  rubbing,  pinchin<?,  joint-craoldng,  and 
cleansing  the  hi] man  frame  at  the  Hununinas,  that  their 
iamA  ifl  estaiili.^hed.  The  Inxnry  of  the  baih  in  Persia  is 
enjcyed  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Among 
the  various  attendants,  the  man  of  most  consequence  is  the 
delldky  or  barber.  For  he  who  has  the  honor  to  bathe  and 
shave  a  king,  must  not  only  be  perfect  in  his  art,  but  also 
a  man  altogether  trustworthy ;  and  confidence  amongst 
ca.'tern  rulers  is  usually  followed  by  favor,  and  with  favor 
coiiies  fortune.  This  accounts  lor  barbers  building  public 
bridges  in  Pcrfia  ! 

*•  I  was  one  dav  (savs  Sir  John)  spctkinji  to  my  friend  Meerza  Aga 
of  the  muniticence  uf  the  biurber  ut  the  great  .^bbas,  in  a  maoDer 
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which  impHed  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  observed,  he  knew  not  whether 
the  barbf  rs  of  the  Seffavean  monarchs  built  bridges,  but  '  I  do  know', 
he  said,  *  that  the  Khasterash  (^literally,  personal  shaver)  of  our  pre- 
sent  sovereign,  in  the  abundance  of  his  wealth,  built  a  palace  for  him- 
self close  to  the  royal  bath  at  Teheran.  Then,'  said  the  good  Meerza, 
*  he  is  entitled  to  riches,  for  he  is  a  man  of  pre-«minent  excellence  io 
his  art,  and  has  had  for  a  long  period  under  his  special  care  the  mag* 
niiicent  beard  of  his  majesty,  which  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  beeft 
for  vears,  the  pride  of  Persia.* 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  *  if  your  personal  shaver  has  built  such  a  man- 
sion, 1  will  no  longer  doubt  the  wealth  of  the  barber  of  Shah  Abbis, 
for  that  monarch,  though  he  wore  no  beard,  had,  we  are  told  bj 
trevellers  and  observe  from  paintings,  a  noble  pair  of  moustaches  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  proud  ;  and  the  trimmer  of  which 
no  doubt,  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a  ^reat  favorite.* 

*<  This  conversation  led  to  a  long  dissertation  on  moustaches  and 
beards,  upon  which  subject  ray  travels  to  countries  that  my  Persian 
friends  had  never  seen,  enabled  me  to  give  them  much  useful  infor- 
mation. I  told  them  many  stories  about  the  Sikhs,  a  nation  dweU 
ling  between  the  territories  of  Cabul  and  India,  who  devoting  their 
beards  and  whiskers  to  the  Goddess  of  Destruction,  are  always 
prompt  to  destroy  any  one  who  meddles  with  them  ;  and  who,  from 
a  combined  feeling  of  religion  and  honour,  look  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  itself  as  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  preservation  of  a 
hair  of  these  beards. 

*'  I  next  informed  them  how  beards,  whiskers,  and  moustaches 
were  once  honoured  in  Europe.  I  told,  them  an  anecdote  of  tbe 
ureal  John  de  Caxtro,  a  former  Governor  of  Ooa,  the  capital  of  tbe 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  He  being  in  want  of  a  considera- 
ble loan  from  the  citizens  of  Ooa,  for  a  military  expedition,  was  at  a 
loss  for  an  adequate  security.*  His  first  intention  was  to  pledge  th« 
bones  of  his  gallant  son  Don  Fernando,  who  had  recently  fallen  in 
battle  ;  but  finding,  on  opening  the  grave,  that  the  carcase  was  pa- 
trid,  he  offered,  as  next  dear  to  his  personal  honor,  a  lock  of  his 
cherished  moustaches.  This  security  was  accepted  ;  but  immedi- 
ately returned  with  more  than  the  amount  required,  yoimg  and  old 
vying  with  each  other  who  should  show  most  respect  to  so  valuable 
a  pledfi^e. 

"The  Persians  of  my  audience  twisted  their  moustaches  with  a 
combined  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride  on  hearing  tbia  testimony  t» 
the  value  of  that  ornament  of  the  visage  ;  and  Khan  Sahib,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  said  to  me  with  a  smile,  •  You  gentlemen  with  the 
mission  wear  moustaches  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  tbt 
Persians ;  but  is  it  true  that  many  officers  of  your  cavalry  now  wear 
them,  and  that  they  are  again  likely  to  become  popular  in  England?* 
I  said,  perhaps  they  might ;  adding,  1  had  no  doubt  that  would  be 
the  case,  if  there  appeared  the  slightest  chance  of  their  ever  turoin;: 
to  account  in  the  money  market  like  those  of  John  de  Castro.** 


•  These  facts  are  m(='ntioned  in  the  introduction  to  Mickle'a  tram* 
latlon  of  the  "Lusiad." 
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A  Grand  Vizier  of  Constantinople  is  also  reported  to  have 
once  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  luoney  on  the  security  of  his 
l»eai*d  and  whi.skerd  ;  and  such  w  as  Liie  faith  of  his  creditors 
in  the  honor  of  a  beard,  that  it  is  said  thev  were  content  to 
\mi  their  debtor  occasionally,  to  &ee  that  their  security 
was  safely  growing  curly  on  his  lace. 

*•  It  is,"  sav"*  D'Arvieux,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  exposi- 
tTon  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  beard,  **  n  irrcater 
mark  of  infarajr  in  Arabia  to  cut  a  man's  beard  off,  than  it  is  with  us 
to  whip  a  fellow  at  the  cart't>  tail,  or  to  burn  him  in  the  hand.  Many 
people  in  that  eountry  would  rather  die  than  incar  that  pantshment. 
1  Raw  an  Arab  uho  had  received  a  mosket  shot  in  the  jaw«  and  who 
was  determined  rather  to  perish  than  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  cut  his 
beard  off  to  dress  his  wound.  His  resolution  was  at  length  overcome; 
but  not  until  the  wound  was  beginning  to  gangrene.  He  never  aU 
lowed  himself  to  be  seen  while  his  beard  was  oflf;  and  when  at  last 
be  got  abroad,  he  went  always  with  bis  face  covered  with  a  black 
Teif,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  without  a  beard  ;  and  thii  he  did  till 
Ittt  beard  bad  grown  again  into  a  oonsiderable  length." 

Burckhardt  also  remarks,  thai  the  Aiabe  who  have  from 
any  cause  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  beard,  iuTariably 
conceal  themselyes  irom  view  until  their  beard  has  grown 
a^ain. 

To  eat  off  the  tai!  of  a  Chinese  is  in  use  as  a  national 
punishment.  The  Parsees  are  always  shaven  all  over  the 
oead,  and  should  he  chance  to  remove  his  skuU-cap  (or  in- 
door covering),  the  Parsce  always  places  his  hand  on  his 
crown,  as  if  in  shame  of  his  bare  head,  and  keeps  it  there 
till  his  cap  is  replaced. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  BdvieWf  some  eight  years 
ago,  mention  was  made  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner 
having  requested  a  lock  of  Meliemet  Ali's  hair,  to  place  in 
a  collection  which  already  boasted  the  liair  of  Nelson,  Na- 
poleon, and  Wellington,  when  ^lie  was  gallantly  informed 
by  the  Pacha,  that  in  liis  will  he  would  request  his  sou 
IbraLiui  Taclia  to  pr«'.-ent  lier  with  Lis  heard. 

^wcaiLDg  by  the  beard  of  tlie  Prophet  ir^  the  Mussulman 
form  of  oath.    Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  uf  ^cliinde, 
whether  Mussuhnen  or  Hindoos,  wear  beards,  which  they  - 
often  dye  of  a  red  colour. 

Before  ilie  revolution  of  1S30,  neither  the  French  nor 
Belgian  citizens  were  remarkable  for  their  mouslachcii ;  but 
aft^r  that  event  there  was  hardly  a  shopkeeper  either  in 
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Paris  or  Brussels  whose  upper  lip  did  not  suddenly  becwne 
hairy  with  real  or  mock  moustaches.  During  a  temfK^rarr 
triunipli  gained  by  (he  Dutch  soldiers  over  the  citizens  uf 
Louvain,  in  October,  1830,  it  became  a  standing  joke 
against  the  patriots,  that  they  shaved  their  faces  clean  ira- 
ujediately  ;  and  the  wits  of  the  Dutch  army  asserted  that 
ihcy  had  gathered  mou.staches  enough  from  the  deuudtd 
lips  of  the  Belirians  to  stuff  mattresses  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  their  hospital. 

An  amusing  anecdote  has  lately  been  cun*ent  in  Ger- 
many. The  authorities  of  Vienna  have  not,  until  very  re- 
cently, attacked  the  beards  of  men,  but  a  lady  of  high  rank 
some  time  since  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce 
about  fifty  servants  of  her  guests  to  sacrifice  the  hirsute 
honors  of  their  upper  lips.  The  lady  in  question,  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  Prince  Adolphus  ochwarzenburg,  gave  a 
grand  ball,  at  which  the  crane  of  the  Austrian  nobility  was 
present.  As  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  lady  of  the  house  permitted  their 
valets  to  wait  on  the  guests  during  the  entertainment.  TLe 
illustrious  lady,  who,  in  the  matter  of  festivities,  leads  the 
fashion  there,  ordered  that  the  servants  should  have  their 
hair  powdered.  Now,  as  imm.ense  black,  brown,  or  red 
moustaches  do  not  exactly  harmonize  with  white  pericrani- 
ums,  five  florins  (10s.)  w^re  offered  to  each  of  the  geude- 
men'rf  gentlemen  who  wouhl  sacritice  his  cherished  schnurr- 
bart.  Need  I  say  that  the  lady  kept  her  money,  and  the 
men  their  moustaches. 

A  facetious  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Berierr,  asserts  that 
a  mutton  chop  sf  onis  to  have  suggested  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stantial British  whisker.  Out  ot  this  simple  design  count- 
less varitics  of  forms  have  arisen.  British  whiskers,  in 
truth,  hnve  grown  up  like  all  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country%  noiselessly  and  persistently — an  outward  expres- 
sion, as  the  Germans  would  say,  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people;  the  general  idea,  allowing  of  iuanite  variety  ac- 
cording to  their  individuality  of  the  wearer.  Let  us  take 
tlie  next  half-dozt  u  men  passing  by  the  window  as  we 
write.  Tiie  first  has  his  whiskers  tiicked  into  the  corner? 
of  his  mouth,  as  though  he  were  holding  them  up  with  his 
t^eth.  The  second  whisker  that  we  descry  has  wandered 
into  the  middle  of  the  check,  and  there  stopped,  a;?  though 
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it  did  not  know  where  io  go  to,  like  a  youth  who  has  vea- 
tnnd  oat  into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with  all  eyes  upon 
Urn.  Tender  bmieh  of  biistleB  twists  the  oontnuy  way, 
inder  the  owner's  ears;  he  oonld  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
teU  why  it  retrograded  so.  The  fourth  dtizen,  with  the 
vast  Paeific  of  a  face,  has  little  whiskers,  which  seemed  to 
bave  stopped  ^ort  after  two  inches  of  yoyage,  as  thoogh 
Jrtsstatthe  prospcot  of  haring  to  doublesodi  a  Gape 
Horn  of  a  chin.  We  paroeive  coming  a  tremendons 
pair,  mnning  oTer  the  shirt  collar  in  loxoriant  pfofoaton. 
Y et»  we  see,  as  the  Ooknel  or  General  takes  off  his  hat  to 
thatkdy,  that  he  is  qnite  haldr--those  whiakera  are,  in  ftct, 
iMtUag  bat  a  tremendons  landHBlip,  from  the  teteraa's 
head. 


Art.  v.— XAVIER  DE  RAVIGNAxX. 


Le  Pt-re  Be  RavigyiaUf  Sa  Tie^  Ses  (Euvres  ;  par  M.  Puujonlal. 
Paris,  Cliarles  Douuiol,  18ii9. 

To  readers  of  English  works  of  fiction  published  during  the 
past  eighty  yfars,  it  must  be  a  puzzle  to  guess  w  hence  coold 
have  come  all  the  evil  disposed  Jesuits,  plotting  and  doing 
every  sort  of' mischief  through  the  well  or  ill-written  pages  in 
question,  f^averley  and  his  brothers  wrought  an  improvement 
in  the  world  of  imaginative  prose,  but  the  quasi  evil-disposed 
disciples  of  Ignatius  still  retained  their  bad  eminence,  and 
wrought  all  the  evil  in  their  power  to  Sir  Iteginald  Moulfori 
and  Latl^  Alicia  as  in  times  past.  Catholic  Emancipation  is  at 
last  obtained  ;  the  persons  and  principles  of  Catholics,  lav  uid 
cleric,  are  belter  known  and  understood  ;  melo-dramatic  villains 
and  deep-designing  knaves  will  be  sought  for  in  other 
places  ns  well  as  in  the  cell  and  the  confessional ! — Bj  no 
means.  "  Our  living  writers  still  resort  to  the  same  haunts  for 
their  disreputable  (haracten*,  as  the  coteniporaries  of  ifrii^ 
Blnemantle  or  the  now-unknown  author  of  Sa^t  the  to  ktr 
I^'eighbovr^  What  !" 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  crop 
has  been  more  j)rolific  than  ever;  and  publishers  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  resuscitate  even  such  wretched  productions  as  the 
Lollards  ox  the  Monks  of  Leadenhall^  for  though  the  Jesain 
themselves  were  unborn  when  Prince  Ilal  took  purses,  their 
dead  and  buried  relations,  the  monks  and  friars,  were  allali?e, 
and  prompt  for  evil  doings. 

What  deduction  could  be  strictly  drawn  from  the  contemplv 
tiou  of  this  mighty,  many-sided  mass  of  fleeting  literature,  if  it 
gave  anything  like  a  true  reflection  of  the  state  of  society  either 
of  past  or  present  times?  merely  this: — Only  for  the  sopcr- 
natural  strength,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  omnipresence  oi 
certain  Gipsies,  madmen,  outlaws,  and  brigands,  all  the 
venerable  gentry  and  aged  widows  for  eight  centuries  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  little  pro|)erty,  the  minors 
reduced  to  beggary  on  coming  to  age,  young  gentlemen 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  day, killed  by  ambushed  parties,  snd 
their  shrielifig  or  fainting  lady-loves  carried  away  before  iheir 
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djfingeyes;  snd  all  done  by  the  contrivance  of  diabolical 
Buaded,  scowling  fiends  in  soutanes  and  shovel  hats.  How 
the  frame  work  of  society  has  held  together  onder  soch  a  dis- 
pepaationy  Is  not  easy  to  conceive,  nor  have  the  romancers 
d^^ned  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  not  very  improbable  case 
under  these  circumstances.  A  country  recluse,  deriving  his 
ioforaiation,  from  the  anthorities  that  rule  in  circulating 
fibnries,  entertains  a  heartfelt  conviction  that  all  the  evils  that 
aow  plague  humanity,  were  hatched  in  the  Old  Castle  of  Loyola^ 
somewhere  in  the  neij^hbonrhood  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  has 
never  seen  a  live  Jesuit^  and  the  Parish  Priest  and  Curate  in 
bis  neighbourhood  do  not  resemble  in  the  least  particular,  such 
pietnres  as  he  finds  scattered  through  his  favorite  works  of 
reference.  He  finds  their  time  occupied  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  spiritual  riiepherdsy  set  over  a  sincere  though  wayward  and 
eiGi£ible  fiock,  but  he  knows  from  the  information  given  in  Fa^ 
tierMiutaee^  Tke Lady  aud iie  Prietif  Beafyrieear  iJke  Onhunon 
MMkeif  IStf  CimiMf  JDeo^emf,  Tke  Boom  Etiend,  Aspen 
Qmri^  and  other  trust-worthy  production^  that  such  monsten 
are  to  be  found ;  and  he  feels  a  conviction  that  it  is  his 
mission  to  discover  and  unmask  them  before  the  eyes  of  a 
careless  and  too  trusting  generation.  Hearing  that  the  Irish 
Metropolis  is  kept  in  terror  by  a  body  of  strong,  dark-coated 
Toang  men,  whose  hats  are  distinguished  by  a  rim  of  glazed 
leather,  and  who,  though  supported  by  the  negligent  British 
Ooveniment,  are  the  secret  spies  and  devoted  champions  of  its 
implacable  foe,  he  takes  a  second  class  ticket,  and  is  found  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  Monnijoy  square  west,  making 
marked  enquiries  concerning  the  morals  and  habitudes  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  its  neighbourhood,  He  will  not  be  put 
off  with  vague  or  equivocating  information:  his  enquiries  will 
go  to  the  marrow  of  the  matter,  his  eyes  will  pierce  mill  stones, 
or  granite  nallii  just  as  opaque  ;  aud  if  necessary,  he  will  aid  the 


*  Honorable  exception  from  the  aoinns  of  the  above  named  works, 
most  be  made  in  favour  of  Tht  Tomtg  Duke,  ffauietia  Temph, 
Cmingihy,  Sybil,  and  other  productions  of  their  author,  who  with  Ii is 
fryes  fully  open  to  the  expedifiioy  of  flattering  the  piiWic  prejiidiot.',  Iiag 
sought  his  most  estimable  chruMch  rs,  an*!  most  |)le.u^ini;  social  pictures 
among  the  old  Catholic  lamilies  of  England.  AV'hatever  may  be  said 
of  hit  political  articles  or  parliamentary  opeechcs,  hit  noTtla  baTea«# 
paadered  to  a  vitiated  taste  in  the  pabuc. 
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sun  at  noon  day  by  a  forty-gas  lamp  power,  not  to  find  an 
honest  man,  hut  a  triple-dyed  hypocrite.  He  consult* 
respectable  heads  of  families,  police  and  car  men,  basket  women 
and  ragged  little  boys.  He  visits  the  church  in  Gardiner  st., 
examines  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  is  no  nearer  to 
the  expected  discovery  than  when  he  left  home.  He  find*  that 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  tli(;  confessional,  give  more  pleasure  to  their  }>arent«, 
and  better  example  to  the  world  abroad  ;  that  the  attending 
heads  of  families  discharge  their  duties  more  lovingly  and 
cfTectually  to  each  other,  and  fo  their  children ;  that  the  cab- 
man grumbles  less  when  offered  his  legal  fare,  and  seldom  ex- 
torts an  extra  six-pence  from  the  Unprotected  Female  in  Dublin ; 
that  the  policeman,  when  anger-provoking  spirits  disturb  the 
public  peace,  does  his  necessary  spiriting  as<  gently  as  the  case 
permits  ;  and  that  the  barefoot  children  grow  up  into  well  con- 
ducted men  and  women,  and  are  officially  ignored  at  Green  st. 
!U)d  Grange  Gorman. 

Taking  a  precis  of  the  ordinary  daily  existence  of  the  subject 
for  whom  his  quest  was  made,  he  finds  hira  after  an  early  ris- 
ing and  morning  prayer,  celebrating  a  timely  Mass  for  tbe 
spiritual  comfort  of  labourers,  and  little  shopkeepers,  and  habi- 
tually devout  citizens,  and  spending  hours  in  his  confessional, 
administering  comfort  to  the  over  laden  and  contrite,  advice  to 
the  perplexed,  and  knowledge  to  the  igFiorant ;  and  occupying 
Iiis  remaining  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  giving  sound 
instructions  cither  .secular  or  theological,  to  the  youth  confided 
to  his  care.     He  finds  frugality  prevailing  in  his  repaints,  aiwl 
in  the  modest  furniture  of  his  apartment,  and  himself  without 
personal  properly  ;  and  he  says,  "  why  should  a  man  devise 
evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  con)mit  infamous  acts,  merely  for 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  life  of  labour,  of  privation,  and 
of  non-enjoyment  as  far  as  can  be  seen  ?"    Perhaps  after  all, 
Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Maberly,  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks,  Mr.  James,  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.Lytton,  have  not 
made  as  conscientious  a  perquisition  as  myself  into  the  matier, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  as  truthful  guides. 

"  However,  as  Ireland  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  phases  of 
Christian  life,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  world,  and  that 
each  party  naturally  wishes  fo  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  the 
father,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  Jesuitism  should  also 
])icsent  its  fairest  aspect  in  this  favored  corner.     Let  me  then 
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esanaine  the  continent  where  Mrs.  Grundy's  name  is  less  terri- 
ble. Look  at  tlie  mound  of  the  abominations  of  the  system 
piled  ap  by  that  model  of  puritj,  philanthropj,  and  trulh-toll- 
]Ag»  Eugene  Sue.  I  will  not»  however,  blindly  trnst  to  his  guid- 
anec.  I  will  look  with  iny  own  ejes  on  the  social  aspcHit  of 
Paris,  see  whether  it  is  a  {Tec  fed  for  the  better  or  wor»e  by  the 
laflaence  of  the  ^Fmrti  Pr^f€,*  and  like  a  free  and  eonscienti* 
ons  Protestant,  draw  my  own  conelusions.** 

After  a  soitable  lime  s])eni  in  that  Vanity  Fair,  our  wanderer 
in  search  of  Miss  Sinclair's  Jesuit,  aeta  ont  on  his  return  with 
tlie  conviction,  thai  only  for  tlie  incessant,  nntiring,  loving,  un- 
selfish, heaven-inspired,  and  heaven-supported  efforts  of  the 
deigy,  regular  and  secular,  France  would  at  this  day  present  a 
frigntful  nictnre  of  unbelief  or  anttnomianism ;  men,  women, 
and  ehilmn  would  be  gorerned  by  the  mere  impulses  of  sen- 
soality  and  selfishness ;  and  if  any  images  were  set  op  in  the 
public  places  in  honor  of  tKb  influences  that  rule  the  land,  they 
voold  oe  those  of  T£Nua,  Bacciivs,  and  MnacvaY. 

Oo  quitting  Paris,  he  procures  the  work  about  which  we  are 
at  present  ooneerned,  i^erusee  il  carefully  on  his  homeward 
iourney,  considers  the  natural  results  of  the  spirit  and  discip* 
line  of  the  system,  acting  on  a  well  disposed  novice,  and  begins 
to  lode  on  tha  membeia  of  the  society  iu  the  light  of  the 
life-^oaidiana  on  the  Serpentina  when  the  strength  of 
the  ice  is  problematic.  He  is  at  present  occupied  in  aiding 
the  Oatholic  snd  Protestant  clergymen  of  nis  parish  in 
works  of  practical  good,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  those  for  whom  the'  good  is  to  be  done,  in  diminishing 
party  prejudices,  and  in  promoting  good  feelings  to  each  other 
among  tliosc  neighbours  of  his,  who  take  diU'crent  paths  to 
their  houses  of  wor^liij)  on  Sunchiy. 

Our  liiographt  r  M.  Poujoulat  has  evidently  undertaken  a  la- 
bour of  love  :  be  scarcely  leave  i  unrecorded  nnv  incident,  in  the 
infancy  or  youth  of  his  beloved  subject  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  length  of  the  work,  5.'31;  pages  8vo.,>  and  our  limited 
space,  cause  the  oiiiissiun  of  utucb  that  we  shoultl  (  ui  -rwise  wi^Ii 
to  rtlain,  and  make  the  choice  of  selection  an  embarrns-ini? 
matter.  For  reasons  which  the  reader  will  comprehend  bcloic 
be  has  done  with  us,  we  commence  our  extracts  at  page  101. 

**  People  often  a-nk  with  profoun<l  surprise,  how  it  is  tliat  the  order 
of  Je&uit<;  has  excited  more  prejudice  and  hatred,  and  heeoine  tlic 
olgect  of  more  persuvcriog  attacks  than  all  the  other  religigus  orders 
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taken  in  a  body  ;  they  look  on  the  fact  as  an  ii 
On  considering  from  a  near  point  of  vie 
Jesuits,  the  date  of  their  first  appcarnnce, 
which  history  finds  them  engaged,  this  exce 
of  explanation. 

"  The  Jesuits  arose  at  a  time  when  the  ^ 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  namely  the  epi 
of  Protestantism  ;  and  as  they  at  once  took 
born  foe,  they  were  consequently  detested, 
later  date  the  companions  of  Jesus  found  th 
another  enemy.    They  distinguished  thems 
nents  of  Jansenism  ;  they  had  to  sustain  the 
of  Port  Royal  and  the  Parliaments ;  they  h 
tracy  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  genius,  two 
able,  as  being  recommended  to  public  estinc 
controversy  of  the  Five  Propositions  it  wai 
distinguish  with  which  side  rested  the  con 
That  which  they  best  comprehended  in  the  < 
them  amusement ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
eloquent  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  Jes 
haustless  ilow  out  of  that  immortal  lie.  A«i 
**  The  Jesuits  not  only  defended  Catholic 
Jansenius ;  they  defended  Religion  in  its  ei 
principles,  in  ita  works  :  their  pens  and  ton 
service  of  those  doctrines,  whicn  ensured  tY 
of  governments.    Instructors  of  youth,  th< 
of  rising  generations,  religious  and  social 
that  their  work  ceased  not  with  the  passing 
the  future.    This  was  the  vanguard,  the 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of,  when  in  the  < 
conspiracy  under  the  name  of  Philosoph 
Christiunity.    A  campaign  of  calumny  wa* 
against  the  Jesuits:  it  was  an  essential  poi 
hostilities. 

If  despite  our  long  sufferingrs  from  whic 
last  to  issue,  public  feeling  has  not  thoroug 
idea  of  Jesuitism,  we  can  only  see  therein, 
hostilities  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  breadth  of  I 
faith.  For  three  hundred  years,  religion 
vehemently  assailed,  and  for  these  three  1: 
have  upheld  religion  and  authority.  The, 
objects  of  deeper  animosity  and  outrage  th. 
of  truth  on  the  earth,  because  the  world 
at  the  immensity  of  their  labours,  in  the  ce 
purple  is  conspicuous.  This  hatred  of  t' 
with  that  revolution  in  Europe,  which  date 
sixteenth  century  against  the  Papacy,  Th 
accommodate  themselves,  as  Catholicism  it 
government  among  nations ;  but  their  sp 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  still  sympathises  m 
it,  for  it  is  at  once  the  essential  condition. 
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of  order ;  end  order  here  below,  Is  en  image  of  that  higher  hemoDY 
where  the  glor  J  of  God  himself  is  nnveiled,       *      *      •  Itit 

not  surprislnc]'  that  in  our  days  worthy  people  retain  prejadices 
against  the  Jesuits,  because  the  most  honorable,  and  even  the  most 
distinguished  spirits  sometimes  take  judgments  on  trust,  and  do  not 
give  tnemselTes  time  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  historical  research,  but 
the  simply  had  will  never  be  the  friends  of  the  Order. 

"If  the  company  of  Saint  Ignatius  wa.s  sucK  as  the  Parliament  of 
l*aris  represents  it  in  the  unfortunate  decree  of  1762,  if  all  the 
abominations  ascribed  formed  a  portion  of  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Josnits,  impiety  and  revolt  would  have  paid  them  devoted  worship. 

"  In  a  life  merely  eontemptativej  or  devoted  to  stttdy  In  the  cloister* 
the  Jesuits  had  lived  in  peace ;  they  would  have  enooontered  on  their 
way  none  but  the  ordinary  trials  reserved  for  every  Catholic  insti- 
tution: but  they  formed  a  militant  body  ;  they  were  above  ail,  men 
of  apostolic  action,  sent  against  the  powers  of  error  and  evil ;  they 
eeaaelesaly  oilWed  battle  nnder  the  Ghrtstian  banner ;  the  most 
glorious  portion  of  their  destiny  was  exposure  to  assault.  Saint 
Angustin  has  indicated  to  us  the  two  cities,  whose  strife  shall  only 
end  ^ith  time  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  storms 
which  ti>rm  the  staple  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jcaus ;  that 
lllstory  is  the  history  of  truth  and  opinion  in  Europe  for  three 
ccnttmes.         •  •  •  •  • 

**  A  nation  which  has  strayed  from  Ood,mnst  either  return  or  perish. 
It  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  France  should  he  preserved;  it 
was  God's  good  pleasure  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  un-  the  aeeoniplish- 
mcnt  of  bis  eternal  purposes.  Thus  it  happened,  that  after  tho^e 
days  when  guilty  follies  drove  Him  from  the  temples,  as  they  wonld 
bftvo  driven  Him  from  Heaven  if  they  could,  the  dvivs  of  renovation 
returned.  The  low  murmur  of  impiety  which  Fenclon  had  heard,  be- 
came in  the  eighteenth  century  a  tempest,  and  the  tempest  was  now 
appeased.  A  deep  felt  need  of  religion  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
nuns ;  impiety  appeared  in  its  true  aspect,  exhibiting  its  immense 
ntvaizes  and  its  bloody  fhiits.  Crime  had  followed  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  principles  established  with  such  levity  and  rashness; 
there  had  bee?^  enough  of  horrors,  of  ruins,  of  untimely  graves. 
Krance  astonished  by  all  that  had  been  df"<troyed  in  ten  years,  and 
wearied  with  the  weight  of  life  without  faith,  eagerly  demanded  once 
more  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  priests  and  altars.  Then  the 
inan  whose  sword  was  in  the  ascendant,  hearkened  to  this  vast 
sigh  of  a  reviving  land,  and  had  the  courage  to  respond  to  it,  not- 
\»ithstan«ling  the  it^norant  and  low  bred  oppositions  of  those  about 
him.  The  First  Consul  foresaw  an  additional  strength  conferred  on 
his  authority  by  a  return  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  acquired 
both  advantage  and  honour  from  the  opening  of  the  ehurehes. 

But  if  general  opinion  tended  towards  Christianity,  and  laid  claim 
to  it  as  to  a  long  lost  possession,  there  was  greater  interest  exhibited 
for  its  recollections  than  its  lights.  People  were  glad  to  recover 
their  cbnrch  through  a  social,  conservative,  and  patriotic  instinct,  but 
they  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  religion,  Thej  had  for* 
gotten  Its  benefits  and  tta  mighty  work^,  its  divine  superiority  ovor 
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every  institutiom  raised  by  the  hand  of  ma 
sublime  poetry  of  its  ceremonies  &nd  its  fe 
to  strike  a  great  blow  io  the  kiof^doin  of  th 
achievedi  not  by  dint  of  reasonings  and  del 
double  power  which  attracts  and  subjects,  \ 
thought,  which  exalts,  animates,  and  colors 
nation  and  style.  It  now  behoved  to  rouse  a« 
iiave  only  excited  contempt  in  the  eighteen 
writer,  a  great  painter,  was  foond  to  perfori 
**  A  yfxiDg  French  noble,  hn  exile  and  wa 
of  life,  had  seldom  thought  on  religion,  1 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  and  the  imi 
New  World.    No  one  returns  in  an  impic 
scene!  of  solitude.    Himself  has  said,  *  wc 
after  making  the  toyr  of  the  world,  has  re 
under  the  roof  of  hia  ancestors  V   Having  ( 
cation,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  found  it  in 
appeared  at  an  hour  the  most  favourable,  thi 
most  brilliant  and  happy  coincidence  in  1 
Whoever  has  intimately  studied  the  history 
well  aware  of  the  important  part  played  by 
various  tribes:  tu  de8pise  it  would  be  to  exr 
of  governing  men.    You  have  done  much 
when  you  have  associated  it  to  the  ima^in; 
Chi^teaubriand,  rendered  that  service  to  Chr 
AS  marking  an  epoch.    Look  not  into  it  i 
theology,  for  profound  philosophy,  extensive 
riches  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  but  con 
be  expected  from  sentiment  and  rich  colorin< 
'*  At  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  cent 
be  already  considered  as  posterity,  this  worl 
admirable  in  every  point  of  view.    It  still  { 
putation  in  the  descriptive  and  critical  portic 
tableaux,  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  laboi 
in  the  '  natural,'  have  faded  to  some  extent, 
tive  perusal  of  the  *  Geniun  of  ChriMti(\nity*  ia 
ments,  there  are  still  found,  and  always  will 
beauties,  beauties  of  a  high  order,  which  bel 
Chateaubriand.    They  bear  the  striking  imp: 

f)owerful  minds  that  have  ever  enriched  F r 
lis  defects  have  a  certain  character  which  le; 
sions  of  fancy  ;  they  are  fleeting  clouds  whost 
to  follow.  The  Oeniui  of  Christianity  attai 
thusiastic  acclamation.  We  may  be  permitte 
one  was  converted,  and  went  to  confession  aft« 
(  vents,  he  might  now  go  to  Mass,  without  pi 
eye«. 

**  Imagination  was  won  over  to  the  profit  o 
but  reason  waited  for  something  more.  Peoj: 
also  desired  to  be  instructed,  and  to  be  able  t 
their  faith  to  a  certain  limit.    Olyections  aj 
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God,  and  against  ChrifrtiaDtty,  lingered  nmmktfQ,       had  wdqv^n^ 

a  cert.iin  st^QS  in  the  hnhit<^  nf  the  time.  It  was  necessary  to  put  to 
•ilence  the  common  place.*»  of  in  credulity,  whose  eclio  was  still  nofsily 
prolonged  in  books  and  academies  j  and  to  undertake  with  thi^^  view 
the  goidance  of  |he  ww  geqeratiras:  the  »oeompli9hn)i?pt  of  tW 
irork  of  an  apostie  was  reserved  for  M«  FrajMioOiif. 

we  look  back  after  being  borne  forward  on  the  ti4e  9$ 
years,  how  many  things  are  riecollected,  about  which  complaisance  or 
passion  made  great  noise,  and  of  which  nothing  whatever  remains  I 
The  jnemory  of  M.  t'rayasinous  has  risen  and  expanded  oinr  the  dual 
«f  many  ft  name,  vbich  onet  thMglrt  itaelf  imoioHtl.  Awl  as  A* 
works  of  man  require  to  be  aaeiit  iika  iaonunient«»  flr^m  a  ^iftananj 
the  labour«?  of  M.  Fr<iyssinoTis,«fter  ftUpaa  of  forty  orfiAjrjflfirs*  BOir 

appear  in  tiifir  true  grandeur. 

"  From  the  year  1601,  we  find  him  at  the  church  of  Let  Carmes, 
wbw  b«  haoaine  a  aateohist,  to  make  known  the  principlef  of  religion, 
M.  I'Abbe  WmM  OJwal  d%  CoaMeronn  prawoted  the  olyeotioBt. 
M.  Frayinaona  anawered  them.    What  a  ih\»  Pari«» 

wbifb  for  ten  years,  had  ignored  Ohristianity  !  The  crrejit  interest 
i-At  Kiy  the  auditors,  was  a  sunieient  proof  that  they  vMshf  il  at  last  to 
eutorgc  from  th^  cavern  of  evil,  the  abode  of  every  crane  and  everjr 
•rrov;  It  was  most  eonaoUDg  to  aee  instrnotion  Id  the  OhrislSaa 
Faith»  revived  in  the  same  place*  where  some  years  before*  it  bad 
been  Sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  In  1803,  M.  Fravssinous  was 
permitted  to  evtnbli?h  his  conferences  at  Saint  Sulpice,  then  restored 
to  Catholic  worship.  At  6rst,  he  contented  himself  with  the  building 
called  the  German  Chapel«  afterwards  he  made  use  of  the  church 
itMlf.  It  wai  on  the  41b  of  Jaonary,  1807»  thet  M.  Fregnaiqoiis 
pmeoted  himself  before  this  nniQerous  audience.  AbriUlant  eMembly 
rrowf^ed  into  the  va55t  enclosure  ;  Cardinal  Maury  and  the  Minister 
Fort.'iiis,  were  there  ;  the  Impression  made  was  profound,  the  suc- 
cess immense.  In  IBi^d,  iSapoleon  heaped  persecutions  ou  the  iiius- 
iriew  end  holy  Peatift  Plus  Jlh ;  It  was  onW  to  be  expected  (bat 
be  weald  impose  stlenoe  on  the  eonfereneier  or  SaSot  Slilpioe.  The 
rstom  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  again  restored  freedom  of  speeefa  to 
M.  Frfweeinou",  who  oontinued  the  good  work  till  1822. 

*'  Ut)jiged  to  be  an  apologist  for  more  than  twenty  years,  M.  Frays- 
sinous  chiefly  addressed  h  congregation,  whose  cradle  had  rested 
between  the  temple  of  Reason  and  the  scaffold,  Tbe  euditors  of  the 
OMinieocenient  of  tbe  century  had  forgotten  their  Christian  Doctrine, 
his  nuditors  of  the  Restoration  had  never  learned  it.  From  1814  to 
1S22,  he  saw  before  him  a  youthful  crowd,  attracted  liy  every  thing 
crest,  de&irous  to  raise  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  rejecting 
bf  sn  instinct  of  honor  and  moral  dignity,  the  grovelling^  doetriiies  of 
the  preceding  century.  What  a  delightful  and  befitting  missioB  for  tbie 
fervent  apostle  of  reriving  relisien  1  M.  Frayssinous  was  the  in. 
strnctor  of  a  great  number  of  YOling  men,  who  were  one  day  to 
possess  consiUeralile  influence  in  their  country  ;  lie  was  the  lamp  of 
their  souls,  and  after  divine  grace,  the  father  of  their  faith.  He  ^ave 
aainptUaive  mofeaieBt  to  intell%ence*  e^eited  eottraffe»  inspired 
generous  designs.  To  bim»  in  a  greet  degree,  is  due  the  honor  of  the 
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religioua  good  effected  under  the  Restora 
storm  of  daily  attacks  from  an  anti-Catho 
the  honor  of  having  sown  in  the  hearts  of  h 
good  seed^  destined  to  sprinij:  "P  at  the  pn 
stored  and  kept  up  the  Christian  tradition  i 
"  When  M.  Fray  spinous  took  his  place 
prove  everything,  even  the  existence  of  Go 
point  of  honor  to  convince  themselves  and 
orphans,  and  had  been  so  from  eternity.  1 
a  new  kind  of  discourse.  He  had  not 
those  who  were  strangers  to  the  very  eleraer 
and  philosophy:  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  to  tl 
of  his  auditory.  M.  Frayssinous  compre 
was  a  sad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  plead  tli 

J,  children,  as  the  TcrtulHans  and  Origens  of 

•  and  Pagans  ;  but  it  was  incumbent  to  meet ; 

"*  He  was  obliged  to  establish  the  impotency  I 

nize  the  truth,  and  the  philosophical  advan 
t'cism.  The  conferencierof  Saint  Sulpice  d 
created  for  truth,  that  there  are  primary 
duction,  and  that  we  are  furnished  with  the 
And  as  the  desire  for  truth  does  not  abs 
deceived,  the  orator  searched  out  the  c 

.1  proved  the  existence  of  God  by  the  univers 

and  by  the  order  and  beauties  of  nature; 
arguments  of  Atheism.  Providence  in  th< 
ality  of  the  soul,  natural  law,  free  will  a; 
soul,  formed  in  succession  the  subjects  of 
tablished  the  dogma  of  man  'owing  woi 
that  this  worship  ought  to  he  exterior  an< 
religious  principles  as  the  foundations  of 
cussed  the  value  of  cotemporary  testimony 
cles,  examined  the  books  of  Moses  and  t 
divine  foundation  in  the  establishment  of  ( 
trating  to  the  profound  depths  of  religioi 
its  mysteries,  the  fitness  and  utility  of  ^ 
He  cleared  religion  of  ill-founded  accusat 
re-producfd,  of  wilfully  fal^eand  hostile  ir. 
ed  the  precise  theological  truth  in  disputi 
social  power  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
elements  of  the  greatness,  the  peace,  and  t 
"  It  needs  but  to  indicate  this  order  of  id 
lian  lessons,  to  comprehend  the  importan 
by  M.  Frayssinous  to  the  youth  of  Frant 
nineteenth  century.  Such  a  mass  of  facts, 
and  of  proofs,  phed  floods  of  light  on  thosi 
rant  of  everything  connected  with  religion,) 
the  truth.  The  orator  ^poke  with  clearne 
vigorous  and  spiritual  good  sense.  Hi.s 
argumentation  well  knit,  the  turn  of  th 
You  saw  in  him  an  upright  heart,  profoun 
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of  oonntrjj  hwror  of  •vil  mens*  doctrines,  but  of  good  will  to  the 
tnen  theraselvM.  He  once  !*ai(i,  *  if  religion  is  without  pitj  for  error* 
as  she  is  truth,  she  is  full  of  consideration  for  the  peraoos  inbject  to 
error,  bof^anse  she  is  charity.*  •  •  •  • 

"Inciting  M.tle  ('haiiteaubriand  and  M.Fravssinous,  as  two  mightj 
influences,  which  by  ditlerent  ways,  tavoi  rd  th&  return  to  faith,  we 
mast  not  forge  t  other  lahoarers  hononrablj  united  by  their  date  to 
the  work  of  reconstruction  among  us.  M.  de  Bonald,  caused  in 
some  de;.'ree  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  to  take  its  place  again  in  our 
philosophy,  our  society,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  hunnan  race  ;  M. 
de  Maistre  attacked  error  in  ii&  remotest  holdit,  with  the  original  ' 
f  lews  of  a  rare  genius,  and  the  boldneu  of  one  who  feels  hiiii^eif  ia 
posseseion  of  the  truth.  M.  de  Lamennais  struck  effective  blows,  but 
alas  1  to  fall  the  deeper  from  has  height  of  glory  ;  and  lastly,  among 
this  group  of  illustrious  ancestors,  let  us  find  room  for  M.  Miciiaud, 
the  first  Frertchman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  restored  the  great 
epopee  of  liie  Catiiolic  middle  ages,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Outades,  having  appeared  in  1808^  The  religious  revival^  bow« 
€ver,  particularly  appertains  to  the  Oeniusof  l%rutiamty  Md  the 
ooolercncei  of  St,  Sulpice/' 

The  above  extracts  are  givea  from  different  portiuus  ui  the 
life  ol  the  eminent  and  holy  personage  whose  name  heads 
this  paper.  We  have  taken  no  further  Hberty  than  arranging 
thcra  according  to  time,  and  making  tliem  form  an  iiiLroiiuc- 
tion  to  his  history,  llis  admi^^ion  to  the  Society  of  Jusiis 
ciusely  followed  tlie  later  eonferences  of  M.  Fray ssi nous,  ai;;l  as 
his  subseijucnt  career  is  so  intimately  connected  wuli  [Iw  atler 
successful  etl'orts  of  ihal  society,  he  beiiiL;  in  fact  uiidvv  God, 
its  chief  iiiiLiuuicul  for  goud  ui  France,  wc  may  hcgui  iiere  to 
tfaec  liis  heavenward  roiui:  from  his  childliood  upvvards. 

From  liiC  auliiur's  liilrodueiion  wc  beiecl  a  lew  lines. 

"  The  perusal  of  this  work  should  ur^^e  to  a  successful  strife  with 
diiicouraijement.  In  it  v{\\\  !  ■  iten  every  thing  caleulated  to  furnish 
6trong  hupe^i*  aod  \^ijal  cuUdUtuteii  the  true  houor  of  our  age,  the  in> 
contestible  religious  improvement  of  French  society  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Nothing  is  lost  whin  religion  begins  to  revive,  and 
resume  ht-r  rights  and  her  empire.  Iler  tendency  is  to  elevate  the 
moral  sense,  true  dignity,  the  idea  of  jiLstiee  ;  and  to  teach  us  to  look 
hcyond  tlie  prt^eut  hour.  8ho  is  huptlui  for  the  future*  because  she 
believes  in  the  infinite^  and  she  not  only  restores  souls;  she  even 
aids  in  restoring  states.  As  long  as  genuine  religion  shall  remain 
lirett  in  oar  land,  no  evil  can  be  irreparable.** 

The  grcat^'raiidfatherof  our  Apostlr,  jjurcljaitil  the  Chateau 
of  Ravignan,  near  Mount  Mersau  in  the  Landes  in  the  reigu 
of  Louis  XIV  ;  and  with  the  castle  and  estate  he  bought  the 
privilege  of  using  the  name,  his  own  proper  uau  bem^  De  La 
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Croix.  Tlie  same  gentleman  owned  an  estate  called  the  Gurgue, 
about  four  leagues  from  Bajronne,  where  be  chiefly  abode, 
as  the  Chateau  of  Ravignati  was  in  a  riuaous  condiuoii.  liie 
family  foiiowed  (he  profession  of  arms.  The  father  of  the 
subject  of  out  memoir  was  a  Chevalier  of  Saint  Louis  onrlfr 
that  unsaiutly  King  the  fifteenth  of  the  name.  His  wife  was  a 
Saint  C^ran,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  liis,  a  liuutcnant  in  the  ei- 
pedition,  of  Lapejrouse,  died  in  the  Philippine  isltis.  lie  wore 
through  the  dreary  revolution  without  emigrating,  though  at 
imminent  ])cnl  of  his  life.  The  devotedness  of  his  valet  Da- 
rn aine  wlio  once  assumed  his  queue,  powder»  and  embroidered 
ffoat,  saved  liis  life  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  2n(i  of  December,  17D5,  Oustave  Xa^ncr  de  La 
•Croix  de  Ravignan  was  Ijorn  at  Bayonne,  and  privately  bap- 
tized on  the  next  day  at  the  house  of  a  watchmaker  in  the 
same  town.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  elect  in 
the  Old  Testament,  his  name  seems  to  have  possessed  prophe- 
tic power.  Daring  infancy  be  did  not  enjoy  robust  health. 
Afterwards,  though  frolicsome  and  lively  with  his  playmgtei, 
he  was  serions  when  in  the  presettee  of  his  parents.  His  m- 
Vtty  made  his  family  call  him  th«  joang  Ambussador :  he  oe- 
cam^  one  indeed,  but  it  was  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  feilow- 
moitals  at  the  court  of  Heaven.  Hia  lather  being  advanoed 
in  yeaia  at  hia  birth,  made  him  his  cloae  eotttpatiioti  m  aO  Ids 
little  ettHteions  (o  BayOntie  and  back. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  conducted  him  to  Paris,  and  left  him 
under  the  caM  of  tlic  Abb^  Hunot  in  the  Roe  Ghetche  Midi. 
He  aooti  surpassed  all  his  daai^matea^  and  ralber  embamased 
his  taaeliers  by  hia  extnordinary  quickness  in  wiaitttrilig  his 
leasona*  £?en  al  that  e^ly  time  of  his  lifoi  he  exparieiieed  a 
ationg  devotional  impulse  ;  and  performed  hia  nligtona  duties 
to  the  great  content  of  the  apiritnai  director  of  the  achool,  the 
AbM  de  Sambuoy. 

Ai  the  end  of  a-year  end  a-ha^  be  waa  obanged  to  a  aepa- 
ribf  acadeffiy.  Roe  Mattgnon,  preaided  orer  bj  M,  Hit  and 
three  Clergymen,  and  affording  secular  and  tefigiona  inatrae- 
tion  to  250  atudents.  The  fither-oonfeaaor  waa  the  AbW 
Doremna,  who  about  a  qnarter  of  a  century  later  became  the 
apiritoal  direetof  of  Ibe  mtA»et$  de  Berrf.  Hera  bia  progte« 
was  equally  rapid.  He  Waa  aetonpanied  by  bla  elder  brother 
Hippolyte,  who  waa  alao  hia  god-fidhef,  and  to  whom  he  coti* 
tinned  tenderly  attached  through  life.  We  must  afford  9pace 
for  one  of  hia  letteia  to  hia  father,  dated  from  the  academy. 
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'  "Ah,  dear  iad  good  papa !  how  I  wotild  wialt  to  hear  jon  call  nue 

tace  mdfe  jour  little  coropaiiioD,  as  when  we  used  to  walk  together 
ftjrough  the  woods  that  surround  the  Ourgue !  How  happv  I  was  at 
that  time  !  Alas  it  is  past.  Let  us  hope  that  I  shni!  one  day  re- visit  mj 
birth-place,  which  is  so  dear  to  uie.  How  1  long  to  see  that  happj 
(by  I  Meaii  i\met  dear  Papa,  I  eotiiole  myself  as  wdl  at  I  can.  bjr 
MndiagyoQ  these  letters*  in  which  I  describe  what  I  feel/  *  Ala8»* 
said  he  in  another  letter  to  his  father,  •  how  I  wish  my  studies  were 
ovt>r,  that  1  might  bo  at  liberty  to  embrace  joH,  and  be  off  to  thi 
chase  with  yourself  and  Bumaine/  " 

His  respect  for  the  authority  and  ad?ioe  of  his  parents  was 
so  great  that  he  did  not  learn  to  ride  or  fenoe^though  he  delighted 
ia  theee  ezerdee%  witbout  obtaiaiag  their  apj^obatioo. 

**  What  particularly  stril  -  >  us  in  this  correspondence  of  his  early 
years,  is  a  character  uf  a  iuatiae  stamp,  which  eurly  revealed  iuelf» 
tkUbitiog  a  deep  feeling  of  duty,  strength,  will,  courage,  and  resoliH 
tioD.  He  is  constantly  pro-occupied  irith  the  necessity  of  doing  good  | 
he  neglects  nothing,  but  he  is  never  satisfied  with  liimself ;  though 
."•till  a  child,  he  seeins  sensible  of  a  divirie  impulse,  which  prompts 
him  to  aim  at  perfection.  Ono  week  of  vacation  is  enough  for  him. 
At  its  dose  he  ooianeiiees  his  preparation  for  Ihe  opening  of  the 
shsiis.  Endowed  with  a  tender  sod  senaitiTS  nature,  m  sMearowi 
ed  to  €onqiier»or  at  least,  restrain  it ;  butt  if  on  any  solemn  occaaieit* 
there  was  a  mention  of  mothers,  heat  oik  p  -^adly  thought  of  his  own  ; 
and  hxa  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  at  a  distribution  of  prizes,  he 
heard  these  words  addressed  to  the  children :  '  Victors,  your 
aMihin  will  shed  tears  of  joy  at  your  triumphs  ;  Tonquished,  your 
■others  will  console  you  by  their  tender  caresses.' 

"  Separation  from  the  paternal  hearth,  weighed  heavy  on  him.  He 
sighed  to  re-visit  his  home,  but  then  ^ndly  reflected  that  a  few  days 
of  happuit'is,  would  give  place  to  the  uiiiiery  of  a  long  absence.  He 
■sed  often  to  cry  out,  *  When  shall  I  be  able,  poor  child  that  I  am, 
to  Kts  with  my  parents*  without  fcar  of  being  separated  front  them  ? 
perhaps  never  1 '  Ah  1  never  indeed.  Our  greatest  duties  here  are 
accotnplished  by  the  most  distressing  separations  ;  and  those  mothers 
who  are  proudest  of  their  jgiHB*  are  often  the  most  to  be  pitied." 

At  thirteen  yeaia  of  age>  his  parents  were  deairotia  that  he 
sboaid  enter  among  the  pages :  bat  finding  that  geneiaDj  these 
pages  entered  on  a  military  career  after  a  cou|Me  of  years,  he 
sought  guidance  in  prayer,  and  aaoounced  to  hia  parenta,  that 
be  Mt  no  iuclination  for  arma,  and  preferred  the  itudj  of  Uw 
or  diplomacy. 

for  five  dhontba  befdre  hia  first  oommuniont  he  oonid  not 
be  iiidoeed  to  be  present  at  a  play.  Hia  preparation  was  pro- 
bablj  as  perfect  as  could  be  made  by  one  of  hia  age,whei9  tbe 
grace  leceived  waa  so  well  aided  hy  the  most  tender  devotion 
in  prajer  and  meditation. 
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*<  It  WAS  innocence  itself,  which  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  in  Um 
person  of  Gustave  de  Ravig^an,  became  the  tabernacle  of  God.  It 
was  the  child  i^reserved,  the  child  predestined,  which  on  that  day  for 
the  iir&t  time,  was  uourished  w  ah  Liw  bread  uf  angels.  Our  poor  coao* 
%iy  seldom  presented  at  that  period,  a  spectacle  of  the  kind,  so  wortibj 
orthe  regards  of  heaven.    A  first  commumon  made  hy  a  child  so  staio- 
less,  was  at  once  a  benediction  and  the  con.<^ecratloa  of  a  destiny.  A 
mysterious  source  of  graces  has  been  revealed  fo  this  sickly  lookin-^ 
scholar  of  uoble  and  grave  ndeu,  on  whu&e  counteuauce  »uinei  a  teud- 
er  and  intense  piety,  and  this  source  of  grace  shall  Mver  run  drr. 
The  first  oommiiaioii  of  Gostave  de  Bavlgoan,  which  so  m<uj 
presented  the  idea  of  an  anj^el  ningUog  with  human  beings,  wa«  tat 
oommencement  of  all  the  divine  favors  showered  on  a  great  Ufa.** 

After  five  jrears  of  »ucce»fal  atndiesi  he  lost  hia  father  whoa 
be  had  not  seeo  since  hia  entry  at  M.  HunotV  academj.  Hn 
yacations  had  been  passed  in  theciij  ^a^  in  those  daja  the  idei 
of  a  jonrnev  from  raris  to  Bayonne  and  back  again  every  ytUt 
was  not  to  be  entertained.  At  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  be 
finished  his  studies  with  M.  Hix,  having  had  for  daas  feUo«% 
among  other  celebritica^  Oudenot,  Alfred  de  Vigiiy,  Pengnoa, 
the  composer  Harold,  and  lastly  Count  lyOrsay,  who  in  ate 
years  presented  to  his  former  comrade^  a  Head  of  Qirisi  mod* 
elled  by  himself. 

At  sixteeM  years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  jacis- 
prudence^takiug  for  his  guide  M.Goujon,  who  was  recommended 
by  M.  size,  the  illustrious  defender  of  Louis  XVL  liis  cob- 
fessor  was  the'  sainted  coiiferencter  M.  Prayssiiious,  wboss 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  at  this  time  suspended  bjKapoleoB» 
as  mentioned  before.  He  applied  himself  at  intervals  to  Ik 
study  of  English^  German^andgeneral  reading ;  and  might  be  seon 
prayiiie;  with  fervor  at  an  early  Mass,  and  ddighting  a  saloBiB 
the  evenitig  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  agrees- 
bility  of  his  conversation ;  for  as  our  author  remarks  Pk^ 
in  the  fashionable  world  has  no  need  of  making  face^  at  the 
company."  Religion  held  his  hearty  and  so  exclusively,  that 
these  outward  matters  did  not  affect  his  deep  seated  piety  m 
tlie  slight^Bt  degree.  He  baa  occasionally  smd,  addressing  bii 
mother,  "If  I  have  offended  yon  in  any  uay,  1  take  refuge  ia 
your  heart  as  St.  Augnstin  once  wrote,  If  you  are  sSr^ 
of  God,  run  and  hide  in  hia  arms." 

Inheriting  by  race  and  tradition,  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons,  he  took  up  arms  after  the  return  from  Elba,  snd 
was  in  peril  of  his  life  at  an  engagement  in  the  lower  Pyreucesv 
He  would  not  quit  M.  Batbariii,  hia  colonel,  who  was  ;ievefciy 
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Wounded,  and  the  noble-minded  but  mistaken  m.in,  seeing  no 
other  means  to  compel  his  friend  to  fly  for  his  lif(^,  snatched  a 
pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  himself  on  the  spot.  Gustave 
soon  after  rejoined  the  little  body  of  IVcnch  soldiers  that  were 
commanded  by  CJount  Etienne  de  Damas  in  iSpain,  and  was 
appointed  lientenant  of  cavalry. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  leave  out  the  many  affectionate 
letters  which  he  dis[>atchcd  to  his  mother  during  these  years  of 
his  youth  :  let  our  readers  be  as^^ured  that  they  were  every  thing 
that  could  give  joy  and  comfort  to  the  heart  of  a  loving  and 
religious  minded  mother. 

We  see  prevailing  in  the  life  of  the  true  soldier  and  the  true 
Mint,  the  same  virtues  of  heroism,  endurance,  and  loyalty  to 
the  cause  adopted,  and  sometimes  these  virtues  animating  the 
same  person  in  boiii  careers,  as  in  the  instances  of  St.  Martin, 
St.  Ignatius,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  will  probablv 
be  one  day  publicly  invoked  among  the  ranks  of  the  cauonized 
defenders  of  the  faith. 

Gustave  de  Rivignan,  after  his  brief  military  career,  now- 
devoted  himself  with  more  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  law.  We 
extract  a  few  lines  of  our  author's,  relative  to  the  subject : — 

"  The  study  of  law  touches  on  what  Is  greatest  in  the  history  of  meo, 
and  conduces  to  the  most  noble  occupations  of  the  understandinpr. 
Gustave  de  Ravignan  ceaselessly  added  to  his  information  by  a  regular 
course  of  reading,  and  by  the  good  and  profitable  practice  of  making 
notci  of  what  be  read.  'On  iiaishing  hit  annotations  on  the  Spirit  of 
imo9f  he  remarked  that  a  valual>le  work  might  be  oompoied  as  a 
oooipaDion,  having  for  it3  title  the  Morality  of  Laws.  It  was  a  great 
and  nappy  idea.  It  strongly  seized  on  his  mind,  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  courageous  young  student  fully  intended  to  execute  it.  The 
nutes  which  we  have  seen  are  those  of  an  intrepid  workuiun.  Thejr 
War  lor  title  «  iVbfet  an  Religion,  History  and  Zamt,*  &o*  *  *  * 
He  did  not  go  on  with  thu  i-xecation  of  the  intended  work:  the  will 
was  good,  but  time  failed.  He  was  at  the  age  when  great  de^^igns 
traverse  the  brain  of  those  enamoured  of  goodaess^  bat  maturttj  was 
'k'oied  to  the  conception  of  the  large  design." 

Daring  parts  of  1815  and  1816  his  life  was  endangered  bjr 
an  attack  on  bis  lungs.  His  doctor  recommendecl  a  visit  to 
Cauterets,  as  he  would  have  recommended  any  other  place,  bat 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  guided  her  to  select  the  £aux  Bonnes 
IB  the  Pyrenees,  and  after  a  short  sojoorn  there  his  health 
seemed  perfectly  re-established. 

Ill  1817  he  was  admitted  to  the  ofHee  of  CtnueUUr  AmUUw, 
84 
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being  the  ilect  out  of  three  candidtiM  proposed,  the  iiUmt^ 
q(  ii\e  Duke  of  Angouleme,  which  was  clupfly  doe  to  bis  con- 
duct during  the  Hundred  Days,  baving,  it  U  tapposed,  iutlu. 
fnced  the  King's  choice.  His  first  e8say  as  a  pleader  dated 
Ma/i  1620.  The  Dotes  made  oo  hia  iirat  brief,  which  are  Mi 
extanti  exhibit  great  powers  of  feaaon^  extensive  iuformation, 
clearness,  and  force.  In  all  hia  speeches  during  his  legal  ca- 
reer, there  was  evident  a  seriooa  study  of  ihe  subject  matter, 
and  a  rare  correctness  in  the  opening  and  the  diacuaaion  o[  the 
cause. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1821,  he  was  employed  in  the  pto- 
sectttion  of  Cauchois-Le-Maire,  for  an  impudent  and  lioeatiuDs 
attack  on  the  government*  He  oonseientiously  drew  a  disltuc- 
tion  betireen  license  and  liberty^  and  had  the  nisaaote  oC  aeeiag 
an  unprindpled  and  mischievotta  writer  found  goiltjr  under  all 
the  hewla  of  the  accasation. 

During  tlie  vacation  of  Pentecost  the  President  ▲my  used 
to  assemble  a  select  number  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
always  found  Dt  Bavigiion,  at  hia  chateau  de  Bomij  in  Upper 
Kormandy.  In  the  number  of  the  invited  were  to  be  found 
Cbaveau  Lagard,  the  iiiustrioua  defender  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Charlotte  Oorday ;  Michaud,  a  collaborateur  of  our  biogta* 
pher  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  and  one  whom  be  cha* 
racterisea  as  a  deligtitful  talker,  a  profound  politician,  a  kiatoriaa 
of  great  talent,  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  an  npngfat  conaei- 
ence ;  i/i,  Berryer,  then  a  brilliant  young  advocate,  and  the 
professor  Lemaire.  There  our  future  conferencier  chatted, 
made  verses,  enjoyed  manly  esensiaes,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  tine  to  the  gaotral  harmfeaa  enjoyment.  Ooe  WBoae- 
ment  alone  be  would  not  share — the  card  table,  or  gaaibling 
of  any  description.  About  this  period  a  friend  of  liia  of  an 
irreligious  disposition,  fell  iU,  and  waa  watched  bj  him  witb 
the  care  of  a  mother.  He  ceased  not  till  he  had  the  iaexprca- 
sible  comfort  of  seeing  the  sinoer  thoroughly  rceoneijlcd  to  his 
God  before  the  near  apfiroaoh  of  his  dissolution. 

•«  Wo  olhow  tho  crowd  hut  it  is  very  rare  to  moot  a  man.  Moir  few 
ure  tiiei'd  who  hve  on  their  own  jiroper  fuoU^  !  who  i»eek  their  6tj:«ag(ii 
and  greatnesB  In  themstlves  1  The  life  of  uearly  everyone  is  aufe 
reflt'ctcd,  re-echoed,  or  borrowed.  They  drag  on  a  life  out  of  doors, 
for  inside  they  find  nothing ;  they  seek  etery tning  from  others,  and 
f'Utsi<le  their  own  proptr  luvhitation  ;  they  borrow  their  dreams, 
their  ideas,  eren  their  opinionj^.  Gustave  de  Ravignan's  char^icfer 
exhibited  a  sustained  greatness,  the  secret  of  which  is  a  fiiuctfre  de^re 
to  do  good  aod  advance  without  cessation.   This  man  of  the  wurki. 
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%hom  the  world  looked  up  to,  and  who  stood  far  above  iti  level,  en- 

tfrtaii.eJ  a  j)rofouii<J  conviction  of  the  dignity  ofhuman  nature.  He 
had  considtTctl  with  tho  eyes  of  faith,  the  divine  stamp  with  which 
oar  nature  is  iuipre^>sed,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  hestowed 
great  care  on  his  entire  being ;  he  carefully  attended  to  his  soul,  his 
spirit,  and  eveD  his  exterior.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  iii<Mt  pious 
of  young  men,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  one  more  attractive. 
VVith  his  beautiful  regular  features,  and  their  channinir  expressinn, 
hi?  superh  eypji,  fine  curling  black  hair,  and  his  clothes  cut  in  '^Tirh  a 
good  atvle,  yo\x  might  have  taicen  him  at  first  for  a  person  too  much 
wadded  to  uie  world  ;  but  with  him  all  this  was  only  the  complement 
of  the  ideal  of  moral  beauty.  His  Christian  obligatioos  were  never 
abs«nt  from  his  mind ;  he  was  sinrounded  with  attractions,  yet  he  in- 
spired respect  ;  he  wa*?  at  once  amiable  and  unaffectedly  reserved. 
Hi^  gaiety  never  passed  certain  bounds  ;  and  there  was  in  his  spirit 
a  sligiit  tinge  of  irony,  which  he  turned  to  the  purpose  of  entertain- 
■MDt,  and  never  allowed  to  oflfend  any  one.** 

About  tliis  ptriuil,  the  saccessive  deaths  of  his  grandmother, 
and  of  a  dear  yourii;  Iriend,  with  the  dan^:eroiis  ilhiess  of  a 
beloved  sister,  sensibly  affected  his  sfunis,  mirl  probably  served 
lo  turn  his  wishr*^  towards  the  life  of  a  ikiigious.  We  give 
part  of  a  letter  written  soon  after  to  hi^  sis((  r  Pauline,  who 
vas  iiviug  at  iiie  tune  with  their  mother  at  6t.  iiaureot* 

"  I  earnestly  long  for  repose.   It  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  any  other 

appliant  r  for  the  sick  ;  the  least  noise  affects  me.  I  beg  of  my  mother 
to  get  the  pigeon  house  or  aomr-  ijui*  t  apartment  in  the  garden 
readied  for  me.  I  du  tiot  liice  tu  hear  inuy  movemeut^  of  outward  life 
vbere  I  am.  Without  doubt  it  is  an  error>  a  defect,  a  vice :  I  loolc 
OB  it  as  a  malady  affecting  the  neryest  or  something  of  the  sort.  I 
mutt  have  night  and  silence  round  me.  *  •  •  lam  very  mueh 
annoyed  that  Michael  is  not  giving  satisfaction  to  my  mother.  He 
<lwsnotgo  to  confession  !  I  will  hring  him  with  mo  wiien  I  go  down, 
for  I  will  go  often  uiyaeif  to  the  Cure  uf  the  place.  Adieu  I  pray  to 
God  for  me.  Cherish  religion,  for  we  have  no  other  real  good  in  the 
vorld  I  but  you  feel  this  better  than  I,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it," 

He  passed  soioe  happy  days  with  his  dear  reluiivcs  ut  Ra- 
*ignan  or  St.  Laurent.  The  dcsn*e  of  entering  into  the  eccle- 
»iastical  state  had  taken  liold  of  him  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree 
fur  some  time.;  and  his  biographer  is  careful  to  assert,  that  no 
Worldly  disapj  uiutuient,  or  chagrin,  or  aO'air  of  the  licai't,  had 
the  least  influence  on  the  travailing  of  his  soul  in  these  days. 
M.  I'Abbe  Fravssinous  bis  spiritual  director,  cautioued  him 
against  a  too  suddea  resolve.  After  his  return  from  thecouu- 
I7  ill  1819,  be  resumed  his  leg.il  functions,  giving  thereby 
preat  pleasure  to  his  mother,  who  seems  al'Aay^^  to  have  opposed 
^  vocaUon  aoaidwhat  more  vigorously  than  strictly  became 
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A  devout  christian  parent.   This  remark  is  made,  not  for  the 

disparagement  of  the  good  lady,  who,  we  hope,  is  eujovinj^  at 
tliis  moment  the  society  of  lier  blessed  son  in  glory  and  UiWy 
hut  for  n  warning  to  living  muiliers,  not  to  pull  againat  the 
divine  bands  which  are  drawing  their  happy  children  into  the 
r  fiit^c  of  Christian  perfection.  The  rule  in  this  matter  is 
si  njile  :  iurce  or  persuade  not  your  children  to  enter  a  Religi- 
ous .state,  but  do  not  oppose  their  wishes  when  thev  teud  in 
I  hat  tl.rcciion, 

"  Amonpr  the  worMlv  pleasures  h<»  enjoycf1,thp  roung  coun^f  H'^r  pre- 
ferred tlif  litilv  l  eiiiiions  at  hh  ii!<>tli<  r's.  lie  there  appeared  hveU, 
will),  uud  ucil  pleaseU  j  uiui  utieu  iht;  clo>e  of  one  of  these  parties, 
he  would  reque:}t  them  to  fix  oa  a  tame  for  the  next  He  took 
pleasure  in  dancing,  and  often  when  returning  from  :  ^  'u  he  would 
Hi, J  fault  witli  hliii>t  If  for  having  heen  ?o  rniich  amtist  (1.  Hlsmotber 
would  "^oiiu-timej*  say  to  her  daughters.  '  Our  dear  (rustavehaa  given 
Up  his  projects  ;  be  now  thinks  only  of  that  career  which  is  openii^ 
8o  brilliantly  before  him.* 

**  One  day  in  the  year  1820,  at  a  small  party,  the  diaeonrse  turned  oa 
religion  ana  the  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  Faith  and  the  Companj  of 
Jesus  w erf  i**  !' I^.  d,  mid  Oustave  de  Ravignan  undertook  their  d^• 
fence.  Immediately  the  vehemence  of  the  assailants  was  directed  full 
on  the  ctdebrated  societj  ;  but  our  young  counsellor  retorted  with 
vigour,  rectifying  facts,  confounding  ealumnies,  and  proving  theinn** 
oence  of  the  accused.  All  at  once,  having  given  utterance  to  his  his> 
toric  and  religious  convictions,  he  rose  up  with  eyes  on  fire,  sublime 
with  truth,  fnrth,  and  confidence,  and  crier!  out,  *  1  u  ill  die  a  Je5u't.* 
*  Then,'  ?>aid  hi^  o|)p(mrnt,  '  you  will  be  hunted  from  every  pbee, 
along  with  them.'  *  i  maj  be  hunted,*  auswereU  he,  *  but  I  will  ihe 
a  Jesuit  notwithBtanding.'  This  tcene,  so  indicative  of  prophctk 
inspiration,  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

He  was  appoint d  -ub:?tuute  to  the  Procureur  t/u  7?'^/,  1st. 
August,  1821  ;  and  during  the  following  winter  lie  went  pnn^j 
freely  into  society  by  order  of  his  director,  who  wished  to  Wsi 
the  geiiuincnc^^^  ui  his  vucation  by  bringing  him  face  to  face 
with  the  attractions  of  the  world,  lie  no  longer  danced,  and 
was  often  found  by  his  family  very  sad  in  appearance.  Hi> 
hour  being  come  at  last,  1k:  spuke  to  bis  mother  of  his  bcii;^ 
obbaed  to  take  a  journey  wliich  might  occupy  him  a  neck  or 
so,  pronu'sing  to  write  if  he  would  not  have  returned  by  that 
time,  in  cuibracing  her  at  his  departure,  be  jestingly  mjuest^*! 
Iht  Tiot  to  present  a  petition  h  la  Locfdai/J^ 

*  An  Englishntan  80  called  pre6ented,  a  little  bt^fore  that  timf,  a 
petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputie.s,  complaining  that  his  davgtar 
bad  become  a  CathoKc^  and  embraced  a  religions  stateu 
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On  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  April,  1  Sijt,  he  entered  the 
little  seminary  of  Issy  in  the  ontskirts  of  Paris^  where  so  many 
holjr  and  learned  men  had  tested  their  vocation  before  hiin. 
Id  the  garden  of  the  hoaae  called  the  Solitude,  are  two  large 
cypresses  standing  like  two  silent  aentioels,  and  the  solitaires 
have  a  view  of  Paris»  Ijing  silent  and  antempting  hejond  their 
little  world.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  as  he  had  promised, 
asking  forgiveness  for  not  being  more  explicit  with  her,  as  he 
oonld  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  grief.  His  director  was 
M,  MoUevanij  the  superior  of  the  house  of  Solitude.  M.  Frays- 
ainous,  on  confiding  him  to  this  venerable  guide,  said,  "  when 
he  informs  me  that  you  have  received  a  call,  I  will  be  as  much 
at  peace  as  if  the  words  came  from  Ood." 

Mme.  deBaviguHn,  in  her  distress,  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Frays- 
ainous,  now  Vicar-General  of  Paris,  and  Almoner  to  the  King. 
He  gave  her  all  the  consolation  and  courage  that  coukl 
be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  separation  in  a  religious  light, 
and  repeated  more  than  once,  "I  am  growing  old :  your  son  is 
destined  to  socoeed  me  at  Saint  Sulpioe/'  From  a  letter  of 
her's  to  some  lady  among  her  intimate  friends,  the  biographer 
f^'wcs  h]<  riacltTs  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  tlu^  depth  of  the 
siicrificc  slic  waz  ubiigcti  tu  make  in  partiug  iiuiu  Ucf  bulovetl 
child. 

He  received  a  letter  hoin  the  Frocureur  General,  M .  Bellart, 
in  answer  to  one  niinoniicing  his  resignutiuii  oi  olficc,  in  which 
t  his  brave  ik render  and  preserver  of  so  many  of  the  idu.-irious 
accused  of  [)abl  days,  exhorted  him  to  a  inout  CcU-eful  exami na- 
tion of  hiiu>eH'  before  making  his  irrevocable  choice  j  but  such 
light  had  been  already  i>heil  on  his  interior,  that  his  path  was 
as  clear  before  him  as  a  well  beatrii  causeway  throuifh  a  marsh 
in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  lie  thus  addressed  a  friend  some 
tiiae  after  his  entrance  at  Issy ;  — 

•**  Oh,  how  I  bless  the  infinite  goodness  of  God!  How  was  I 
ennyiloyed  in  the  world  !  In  agitation,  in  torment,  in  cK'liuto  ;  anil  for 
what  [jurpose?  Little  of  wliiit  was  good  ;  much  of  what  was  evil  ; 
often  ior  nothing  at  all.  Here,  1  pruy  ;  I  ineiiitate  on  the  fundameu> 
Ud  priucioles  ut  i'uith  ;  I  labour  for  the  sanctuary  ;  and  my  con> 
•cieoee  telk  me,  that  1  am  of  lome  aervice  to  my  country,  to  my 
friends,  to  myself.  Implore  God  that  thit  life  may  endure  long  for  me*' 
Two  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  received  tli  tonsuro 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Hormnpolis  (M,  FrayMinousj-  «  liose 
»iwn  oon'^f'cratiori  Imd  o»dy  just  taken  place.  *  *  •  li  was  a 
iioe  and  aiTectiug  sight,  sucii      He  meet  occasionally  in  the  history 
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of  the  Church.   The  young  mail  koeeUiiff  belbvfe  the  BlAep  to 

>    the  lowest  degree  of  priestliood,  had  been  since  1814,  bis  raost 
assiduous  hear*  r  ;it  Saint  Sulpirc.    He  hud  revealed  all  ti  e  ?:  rei* 
of  his  soul  to  iiita  for  ten  years  ;  ami  it  wa??  by  hi?  mlvics.  that  hi  h»d 
prolonged  bis  stay  in  the  world,  in  order  that  the  gold  might  be  the 
more  pnrifled  ia  that  world's  tenaioe.        *        *        t  * 
<*  After  the  ceremoBj  the  Bishop  addressed  the  new  cleric  in  voidt 
the  memory  of  which  baa  remained  fresh  in  the  rair.ds  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  ^it  once,  clahnod  those  rij^hts   of  iho  Crratnr  wbrh 
men  stem  not  willing  to  rLCotmi^e.    •  The  world  ^jn  :«ks  of  \irtir 
fiacritice,  you      e  made  none  :  i«  it  a  sacrifice  to  quit  ihe  world  Air 
Ood  ?*   Seing  u[>preMed  with  the  duties  of  the  timet,  of  which  be 
felt  the  weight  and  difficulty*  he  demanded  of  the  dearly. loved  Lefito 
the  assistaQce  of  his  prayers.    *  You  are  going,'  said  he,  '  tn  pa'« 
long  days  of  peace  in  :\  holy  solitude  :  f'  rirct  not  tho?e  who  .ir 
launched  on  a  sea  disturbed  with  «torm5,  aud  strewn  with  rotk». 
Tuuciiiug  and  merciful  wonders  of  Providence  !    The  elect  faceted 
each  other :  from  one  work  crowned  with  glory«  arises  another  work 
destined  for  a  glorious  future  ;  and  the  mantles  of  the  prophets  are 
hcqueathed,  as  in  the  ancient  games  the  torche?  pn«^ed  fram  hand  to 
hnnd.    It  r:n^  in  l^i'i,  tliat  the  confcrfncei*  of  M.  I-'ray-slnons  e^^^* 
and  it  was  at  llu'  siine  |H'ri(jd  that  the  orator  of  ismat  6uipice  iativ- 
duced  young  De  llavignan  into  the  sanctuary.    When  AnbrMt 
baptized  Augustin,  he  was  little  aware  that  the  new  Christian  voald 
be  the  mobt  :iubnme  and  profound  doctor  of  our  faith}  but  wheo  the 
Bishop  of  liermopoHs  opened  the  barrier  to  avocation  «n  welllcBOwn 
to  liini,  ho  I  no^  fall  well  the  apostle  that  was  going  to  arise  lur  iIm 
giur)  of  the  Church." 

His  motlier  having  gone  to  Saint  Laurent,  and  bein?  ten 
anxious  about  his  health,  lie  writes  to  her  in  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  style,  describing  his  entire  contentioeDt  in  ii» 
resent  life,  and  mentioning  that,  to  give  pleasure  to  her  and 
is  other  dear  friend?.,  liu  attends  careftlly  to  his  health. 
It  is  very  [)robable  tiiat  Dc  Eavignan  had  no  intention  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  Jcsuitcs  when  he  began  his  reirrat  ^ 
Issy ;  but  there  was  such  bitter  hostility  shewn  to  the  order  by 
the  rrv  olutiouary  party  about  the  year  that  faebecaiM 
decided,  even  as  a  bntfc  volunteer  qotts  gacrisoa  duty  to  eo- 
counter  the  enemy  where  the  war  is  actually  raging.  Mis  ga- 
ther haviug  returned  to  Paris  in  November,  drove  to  Lss>'  in 
all  ha.ste  to  embrace  her  son,  but  he  had  set  out  on  foot  on 
All  Souls'  Day  to  Montrouge^  where  the  Society  possessed  a 
little  house,  with  court  and  garden,  since  1816,  the  novices 
amounting  to  onc  hundred.*^   Siic  ibllowed  him  tbtther,  and 

*  In  16$0,  they  were  driven  from  this  retreat:  a.  s^Mcats  bfaocfc 
of  picFus  now  oecttpies  it« 
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irept,  and  emb^aoed^  and  reproached  hiin  ia  tarn.  He  consoled 
her  as  well  as  he  conid ;  and  when  he  bad  brought  some  degree 
of  comfort  to  her  miodf  he  remarked  with  a  emile,  You  tea, 
mj  dear  mother,  that  von  did  not  name  me  Xavier  for  nothing/^ 
A  iflMli  portion  of  a  letter  to  hb  mother  ou  her  Festival  day 
($k.  Catherine's),  is  subjoined. 

** I  hope  jou  will  he  oonvhiced  tluit  the  most  serious  rellections 
And  the  roost  abuudaut  grace  have  conducted  me  to  Montrouge,  and 
th&t  )'oa  will  «iUod  your  love  for  your  son  to  the  aocletj  of  which 
ha  atpim  to  be  a  inomber.  Maj  our  Lord,  through  the  love  of  his 
iaotber«  and  the  intercession  of  your  ho!y  patroness,  gprant  you  all 
succour  to  pass  well  through  this  short  life,  and  rejoin  ns  in  Hpa- 
vfcn !  To-morrow  I  will  pray  for  you  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  I  vrill 
u>ii2inuuical4j  tor  thu  &ame  intention  :  thiii  is  my  bouquet  for  your 
fsttivalt  prayer,  aud  union  with  God.  Recdve  them  with  weicoiBes 
saite  your  prayers  with  mine  that  yoii  may  be  consoled^  and  become 
traaquii  and  happy.** 

To  his  brother  be  writes,  deprecating  any  merit  to  himself  in 

the  step  he  has  taken  : — - 

*'Once  the  will  of  (io<!  i^^  tnado  known  to  ns  hy  faith,  prayer,  and 
meditation,  tho  man  is  no  more  hiuit>eirin  fullovving  the  ruulu  w hicii 
has  been  traced  out  for  him.  When  you  think  of  me,  pray  that  I 
nmy  live  only  to  do  H»  will,  to  save  myself  thereby,  and  to  labour 
in  future  for  the  sanctification  of  the  souls  committed  tc  ui  <  luirg>a. 
Herein  is  no  quostion  of  strength,  of  sacrifice:  there  is  nothing,'  hut 
facihty  and  simplieity  in  executing  tlie  orders  of  the  Sovereign 
Master.  1  pray  yourself  and  our  bitter  to  rejoice,  and  to  taiuk  more 
ef  that  Heaven  to  which  we  tend,  than  of  this  earth  on  whioh  we 
creep.  Oar  mother  is  deeply  affseted  i  but  time,  grMe,  and  couo* 
lation  from  on  high,  will  chaage  her  grief  into  true  ioy.  •  *  *  * 
I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  promises  made  for  your  advancement  ;  but 
tliink  of  the  Kin;r  of  king«,  wlio  after  this  life  will  dis^tributo  grades 
according  to  our  fidelity  here — and  that  for  all  etcrutty." 

Our  author  introduces  hia  account  of  the  noviciate  of  hia 
yoQQg  postaUnt  by  some  appropriate  and  judicious  remarks. 

«*  That  man  is  in  possession  of  true  peace  on  earth,  who  can  aia- 
eeri  ly  ay  that  lie  is  doing  God*8  will.    Not  to  be  where  we  ought, 

is  the  real  evil,  even  as  the  real  good  is  to  be  where  God  wishes  us 
to  be.  Philosophy  is  of  accord  with  re!it?ion,  in  teachin'jr  that  on  the 
choice  of  a  state  in  life,  depends  our  I'uture  ;  and  that  ou  the  well  or 
ill  resolviag  uf  thit>  question,  dependt*  the  repoae  of  society.  True 
erder  ie,  Eim^  TMng  in  U$  aum  Place.  Let  any  orsan  of  the  homaa 
body  be  transferred  from  the  spot  where  it  ought  to  nilfil  its  functions 
to  another,  and  this  body,  whose  structure  is  so  beautiful,  could  no 
longer  eaist.   Suppose  the  least  detail  neglected  ia  the  most  woA^er* 
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ibl  invention  of  mecfaanieal  genius ; — the  inacltine  loses  its  pow  m 
its  surety.    It  it  tbe  same  with  socUticSf  whose  iodifiduaU  are  not 

at  the  po<ts  assigned  them  hy  Providence.  Terrible  2.rA  fr^n*?Dt 
arc  the  sliocks  we  experience  at  times  ;  and  if  tie  wur!J  i-  not  'fieotr 
throu  11  from  it.n  balance  ;  if  it  still  holds  out  through  tuch  disconUot 
and  dhplaced  elements,  it  is  onlj  a  ttaadiqg  rairaele  of  Ood  Hut 
sustains  it.  *  • 

Before  assisting  at  the  profound  labour  of  a  soul  which  seek^fo 
know  Ood  and  itself,  before  considerintr  the  workini?  of  the  conslitu- 
tion^  whiLh  foi  iu  the  Jesuit,  let  us  pay  homage  to  the  great  Ignatlui 
of  Loyola,  the  wounded  officer  of  Pampeluna,  soldier  of  God  aoJ 
catecfaist  of  bis  people,  founder  of  an  institntiofiy  perfect  in  its  int 
formation  and  never  changed,  Hither  of  a  magnificent  fiuniljof 
apostles  and  tn.-irtvr?,  and  whoso  life  vra*?  r.  prophetic  imntre  of  tlr 
Strucrt^les  and  griefs  of  his  posterity.    All  i>  one  long  comhat  in  liis 
genius,  his  means,  and      object.    He  is  roused  to  anger  agato^t  bis 
own  person,  and  treats  it  as  ao  enemy  whom  it  is  necessary  to  coa^ 
qner.   It  is  by  a  decided  victory  over  himself  that  he  will  prepsrs  te 
conquer  the  world.    He  emefges  a  new  being  from  the  grotto  of 
Manreze  ;  niu!  this  unK  ttt-red  man  has  become  so  learned  m  divioe 
things,  that  he  requires  oniy  thirty  days  to  compose  the  SpiritMl 
Exercises,  a  wonderful  book,  which  bas  brought  hack  so  many  soak 
into  the  path  of  order,  and  restored  tbens  to  God. 

**  These  Spiritual  Exercises  are  the  prdudes  to  the  novidatewsag 
the  Jesuits.  There  are  eight  days*  exercises  for  the  ooamencem^ 
of  the  noviceship,  and  thirty  days  for  the  third  year  of  prc>hatioc : 
hnt  they  may  also  he  used  as  a  preface  to  every  Christian  ?tait.  It 
is  a  labour  of  interior  pui-ificatioOj  trom  which  there  cauuut  tail  to 
issue  »  good  and  generous  wHl  for  any  labour  to  which  we  may  have 
to  applj.  It  is  toe  grotto  of  Manreze  for  every  aspirant  to  evange- 
lical regeneration.  Xavier  de  Bevignan  lays  down  the  Sfttritaai 
Exercises  on  the  tbrasbold  of  an  evaqgelical  Uife." 

Oar  author  now  gives  a  resume  of  the  processes  bj  which 
a  pioas  aspirant,  entering  on  bis  noviciate,  comes  to  oonqncr 
his  own  irregular  desiret  and  pro|)en8ities,  breaks  the  joko  of 
the  world's  spirit  and  customs  which  formerlj  oppressed  hiffl» 
resigns  his  own  proper  vs'\\\,  and  thinks  onlj  of  what  maj  be 
the  will  of  his  Creator  in  aiiv  fntore  action  or  proceeding. 
Aided  hy  meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Hfe  of  cor  Lora, 
be  is  decided  to  follow  where  the  standard  of  the  Cross  leads 
the  way.    He  selects  the  Savioar  as  his  captain  in  the  war  be 
is  compelled  to  wage  against  himself,  the  devil,  and  the  world. 
Led  by  a  heaven  1^^  call  received  in  prayer  and  meditatioo,  ha 
embraces  Ute  station  appointed  for  him ;  snd  detmnining  to 
acquire,  throogh  grace,  a  \)Wte  and  disinterested*  love  of  bis 
incarnate  Saviour,  all  his  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  actwna 
will  have  only  one  object — tub  obbatbb  olobt  or  God, 
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Hear  what  Xavier  de  Rnviirnan  says  of  his  experiences  of  the 
new  life  be  is  about  to  embrace 

*'A  man  tired  of  the  world  quits  it;  he  searches  for  a  shelter ;  be 
entertains  a  profound  desire  to  take  revenge  on  himself  and  his  life, 

bv  labours  profitable  to  his  neghbours. 

"He  believes  that  the  great  evil  of  the  ago  is  want  of  obedience. 
Feeliog  the  utter  wurtUkssnesii  of  what  is  called  iudependence,  he 
thintt  to  he  in  subjection,  knowing  it  to  he  the  onlj  safeguard  to 
oum'idiguityy  and  the  assurance  of  true  libertj^the  emancipation 
of  the  soul. 

*'T}ic  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  hrow^ht  thv  "lip-lit  nnd 
pointed  out  the  wajf.  Ue  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  cumponj  of 
Jesus. 

"  What  ilrst  struck  him  was  the  profbund  neeoe  which  prerafled  in 

tbe  religions  abodSf  the  silent  halls*  the  oraer,  the  poverty  which 

reigned  everywhere,  the  kindly  welcome  given  by  the  good  brother 
who  introduced  him,  the  mild  gravity  of  thf  father  who  received 
him.  •  •  •  He  felt  himself  in  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  good- 
oess,  of  devotion,  of  the  presence  of  Uod. 

Still  on  the  threshold,  he  will  know  the  extent  of  his  duties  in  his 
oe»  Ufci  and  be  penetrated  with  its  spirit. 

'Are  you  ready  to  renounce  the  world,  the  possession  and  the  hope 
of  temporal  goods  ?  Are  you  ready  to  beg  your  bread  from  door 
to  dour,  if  necessary,  for  the  lov«  of  Jesus  Christ  ?'    *  I  am.* 

'Are  you  disposed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  any 
employ  which  your  superiors  may  judge  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
glovv  of  Ood,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ?'  *1  am.' 

*  Are  yr,tj  resolved  to  obey  your  superiors  as  God's  vicegerents,  in 
every  matrt  r  where  your  ronscience  detects  no  sin  ?'    *  I  am.' 

*  ire  vou  sincerely  determined  to  repulse  with  horror,  all  that  the 
fZsves  of  worldly  prejudices  love  and  embrace ;  and  do  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  desire  and  accept  whatever  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  loved  and 
embraced?*  'lam/ 

*  Do  you  consent  to  wear  the  livery  of  ignomony  which  He  bore  • 
and  through  love  aiid  respect  for  him,  to  suffer  a;*  he  d'ul,  abuse, 
reproaches,  and  false  testimonies,  without  having  iu  any  way  meri- 
tedthem?'  'Ido.'- 

Tbe  noviciate  of  a  Jeauit  lasts  two  vears ;  and  as  the  main 
object  is  to  imboe  him  with  a  thoroogh  spirit  of  devotion  ftDd 
obedience,  human  learning  forms  no  part  of  his  occupation^ 
which  wholly  consists  of  exercises  of  meditation^  self-deoial, 
liuiniiity,  and  severity  to  self.  A  EeUgious  being  a  man  dead 
to  the  world,  the  agents  to  induce  this  spiritual  death  ate 
merely  grace,  faith,  persevering  energjr. 

Xavier  had  probably  less  struggle  with  himself  in  oonqaeriiig 
pride,  self  wiU,  and  bondage  to  the  outward  world,  than  others* 
He  owned  no  attachments  beyond  the  walls,  except  such  as 
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are  rendered  holy  by  our  natural  relations,  and  betook  \\\m<i\i 
with  genuine  zest  fo  the  lowest  oecupation,  sweeping  ;:nd 
performing  utlicr  menial  offices,  with  the  h.amility  of  ■^  saujt 
and  the  vigour  of  a  labourer.  This  is  the  dailj  occupatiou  ol 
a  novice. 

**  The  Notices  rise  at  4  o>lock.  and  their  first  duty  m  a  vUit  to 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  honr  •  ttisi*  fol- 
lowed by  an  hour  of  meditation.  At  half-pa*t  5,  they  iVe  th«T 
bedst  and  sweep  tiieir  chamber :  thev  then  hear  M&s:>,  aud  hiwr- 
wardttike  breakfast  What  are  called  exterior  labora  eieteiit 
them  a  certain  time  ;  thchc  are  Ae  Otifinary  hooseMd  dtttiei  wbtcb 
would  be  performed  in  families  by  servants  or  helpers.  The  rrmam- 
der  of  the  time  till  dinner  is  occupied  by  a  conference  on  the  duties 
of  a  reli^ous  hfe,  bv  au  exercise  in  reading,  which  holds  half  an 
haur,  and  by  &  recitation  of  verses  from  the  New  Testament,  psr< 
ticnlarly  tiie  Epistles  of  St  Paol.  The  dinner,  wkleb  is  lata  it 
mid-day,  is  followed  by  three-quarters  of  an  iMmr  of  rcereatiae. 
Meditation,  the  recital  the  Hosarj^  and  tile  Pirtparatumf  oociff 
the  intervening.'  time  to  supper. 

**  Once  a  wceli  tliey  hare  an  exercise  in  humility,  when  th«  NoTict> 
make  sincere  though  charitable  remarics  on  the  defects  and  is^iN 
feetions  of  each  otiier.  On  Monday  they  hare  an  exercise  hi  oraloncai 
pronunciation,  and  speaking  in  public,  taking  for  enbject,  a  re%ioat 
truth  or  the  life  of  a  snint  On  Wednesday  catechism  is  taoght, 
and  perfect  liberty  of  reuKirk  i-  left  to  the  class,  in  order  to  put  the 
knowledge  and  temper  of  tiie  catecliist  to  the  proof." 

Our  Novice's  dttty  was  that  of  moaiitoe.  He  tniwniUed 
orders  from  the  superior:*,  saw  them  executed,  and  appointed 
comsades  (three  bjr  three)  >«lieu  walks  were  allowed.  Tbeir 
promenades  semetiines  extended  to  Meudon,  and  the  weak  or 
ioactiTe  found  him  a  rough  ooodoctor,  for  he  took  no  «ooouiit 
of  mud,  cold,  befit»  frost,  or  snow.  When  the  exeideea  of 
hamility  had  place,  no  one  was  found  (o  make  e  single  remaik 
on  his  mamiere,  but  when  he  read  or  made  an  oittiont  he  wis 
liatened  to  aa  a  master  of  tone  and  deiiteiy. 

*'  A  noviciate  without  study  was  surely  a  mat  idea.  To  kne* 
one  s  self  and  to  know  Qod»  lo  have  tri«mphe4  •ver  one's  «elC  «ndl» 

ha  Bcoustoaied  to  the  rigorous  performance  of  di^y  he'ibre  openlag  a 
book  or  entering  on  th<'  career  of  letters  or  human  knowlcd^ — 
whut  an  effective  and  pci  U  '  t  i  rej^araricn  '  A  novice  anivt-i  ur  r  ;> 
studies  will)  peace  oi'  soul,  tliat  peace  rare  and  so  Itrtiie,  art>tu/ 
from  the  subjogation  of  evil  propensities.  He  feels  a  feeenar  rdiA 
for  truth  $  and  as  his  interior  light  has  t>ecome  cleMrer»iw  makes  a 
faettar  use  of  the  gifts  (»f  nature.  •  ■  *  The  moral  worth  of 
a  roan  confers  additional  value  on  his  talents,  while  as  long  a^  the 
paMious  are  allowed  to  obscure  the  soul,  the  greatest  genius  is 
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MTcr  in  foil  possession  of  his  powers.  On  remoTal  from  the  novi- 
OMtt,  during  which  the  renewal  of  the  man  was  perfected*  the  pos- 
tulant h  in  the  most  favorable  disposition  to  receive  ligfatt  instruc- 
tion. nr\(\  elevation  of  the  ^onl.  When  the  barrier  iq  removed,  the 
Int^iiigenee  springs  fnrwanl  with  delight  into  the  field  of  study  !«o 
loQg  closed  to  it.  Xavter  de  Kavignan  found  such  vivid  pleadureii 
i&  the  acquisition  of  kno\H^dg9,  tiiat  he  probably  reproaoned  hlcn- 
•elf  for  the  indulgence. 

"  Study  holds  an  important  place  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  coih- 
y&uy  of  Jesui.  They  devote  to  rhetoric  and  literature,  the  first  two 
years  which  follow  the  noviciate ;  after  this,  three  years  or  sometimes 
more,  are  given  to  philosophy,  the  physical  sciences,  and  mathema- 
tics. *  *  *  Then  the  Regions  is  reduced  from  the  rank  of 
master,  which  he  bad  held,  to  that  of  pupil — to  wit  In  theology* 
He  not  only  ^-tudies  Dogmatic  The. ilogy  and  Moral  philosophy,  but 
also  the  Holy  Scripture,  Canon  i^aw,  Ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  To  these  he  devotes  four  years  and  sometimes 
more,  being  subject  to  strict  yearly  examinations.  This  lotig 
course  of  study  is  terminated  b?  a  general  exaoiinalioo,  in  whicb  lie 
must  have  three  favorable  snffriges  out  of  fonr»  ni  ordhar  to  gnin 
admittance  to  the  Profesion. 

"  To  a  heart  m  truly  Christian  and  an  intelligence  of  such  eleva- 
tion as  that  of  Xavier  de  UaviKnan,  what  a  world  to  reconnoitre 
aodeiplore!  in  these  regions  of  Aeoiogy,  where  the  foundations  of 
religioa  are  revealed,  where  divine  truths  are  ostablisfaed  in  tlieir 
rigorous  ezaotitnd%  where  the  whole  sublime  edifice  of  Gatholio 
faith  expands  before  us.  What  a  science  is  that  of  the  Divine  Scrip* 
tares  !  where  nearly  every  word  contains  a  wonder  or  mystery,  a 
science  not  yet  exbauj>ted  by  the  brightest  geniu:>es,  and  whose  whole 
secrets  will  never  be  penetrated  bj  inao«  For  him  who  prepares 
himself  it>r  combats  and  apostolical  works,  whatanappfopnaleetvdv 
is  that  of  the  history  of  the  Church  I  ever  pursued  and  evnr  victori* 
ouj ;  ever  reckoned  among  the  things  which  have  been  or  which 
Lave  lost  their  power,  and  yet  atretcbing  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
advancing  with  its  cro^s  and  its  martyrs  to  the  e:^Lreme  boundaries 
Of  the  ttoimse*  Who  eaa  heljp  admiring  this  Ohnreh !  Mother  of  ttie 
greatest  nations  and  the  most  dnrable  monarchies — ^iodeaiinictible 
Pillar  in  the  midst  of  sucli  a  mass  of  ruins  !  Vessel  constructed  by 
the  divine  hand,  steering  with  all  sails  spread  through  an  ocean  strewn 
with  wrecks,  and  out  of  which,  as  from  the  ark,  come&  from  time  to 
time  whatever  is  to  renew  the  life  of  the  world.  These  later  studies 
oeeimied  our  candidate  Upooi  November  1034,  to  Jnly  1628. 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  he  was  preparing  to  receive  sub* 
deaconship  and  deaconship,  these  holy  bonds  which  will  link  him  in- 
violably to  the  sanctuary.  He  thus  writes  to  his  faouJy  coDceruing 
the  expected  event,  13th  August  1827. 

'  As  I  am  informed  by  the  superior,  I  will  shortly  hare  an  ad- 
^tional  oonnlation  and  n  iKMrerM  means  for  mtoreomion  for  jron 
Mere  God.  •  •  •  •  P|>aj  all  for  me  ;  end  if  you  can  obtain 
for  me  the  blessing  of  hceoming  a  holy  priest,  yon  shnll  hnve  an 
abundant  share  of  eflVcacious  prayers  and  fervent  «h( nlices.  Thus  it 
is  that  Uud  mvitcs  to  himself  even  the  most  unworthy.' " 
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The  most  touching,  tender,  and  edifviug  letUrs  were  MrUau 
during  these  ^luclies  to  hi?  mother,  brother,  aiid  5i>ters.  The 
burthen  of  nearly  the  whole  being,  renunciation  i  f  our  own 
proper  will,  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  wiii  of  the  Creator,  the 
nothingness  of  tliis  short  «paii  of  life  except  the  opportuniiv 
affords  of  gaining  a  blissful  eternity,  love  of  the  cruc»ikd 
Saviour,  and  the  great  benefit  of  mediLatiug  on  the  mjsteries 
of  Ins  diviiip  life.    His  mother  not  being  reconciled,  even 
the  end  of  im  probation,  to  the  selecti'  ii  lie  has  niavie,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  that  it  would  be  siiifnl  to  have  resisu^ 
the  gently  drawing  grace  that  induced  Iuld  to  embrace  it,  and 
that  fie  will  shortly  be  of  more  service  by  using  bis  privilege 
of  presenting  the  lloly  Sacrifice  for  her  weal  here  and  hereafter. 
To  her  he  is  still  the  loving  and  respectful  GuUave.  thongh  he 
has  long  laid  aside  that  name  to  all  his  other  correspondents 
He  is  now,  in  1828,  thirty-ihree  years  old,  having  lot  the  iiit 
six  yeaf?,  renounced  the  world,  it5  honors,  its  pl^ure^,  an! 
its  occupations.    Before  enjoying  sacerdotal  functions  in  per- 
fection, he  w  ill  have  jet  to  spead  dve  jears  as  professor  of 
Dogmatic  Tlirology. 

He  gave  liis  first  lertnres  at  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  where  l.o 
had  fifty  novices  under  his  cliarge.  In  iiis  lessons  be  was  re- 
markable for  the  1n!iii!U;ijs  prrci-ion  of  his  explanations.  He 
allowed  no  turnmi:  back  ur  -tarting  to  o!ie  side,  but  ke}>t  his 
P?if>i]s  within  the  ctrdu  traced  out  bj  tiie  terms  of  the  ques4ioA 
belorc!  thcin. 

Passing,  much  against  our  will,  his  letters  to  his  relative?, 
redolent  of  piety,  consolation,  ami  submission  to  the  Divii;e 
will,  we  approach  the  days  of  July,  ISoO.  A  sketch  of  Uic 
general  state  of  the  Society  in  France  for  some  time  previoitf, 
will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  of  our  notice. 

Two  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Bull,  Solicitudoj  of 
Pius  VII.,  6th  August,  1814,  which  re-established  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Christian  world,  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVlii.  au- 
thorised the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  realm  to  erect 
ecclesiastical  schools,  of  which  they  were  to  appoint  the  heads 
and  the  teachers.  The  Jesuits,  under  the  inoftensive  name  of 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  answered  to  the  call  of  maiij  ot  the 
Bishops,  and  were  entrusted  with  llic  charge  of  these  eccle^i* 
astical  schools.  Bourdeaux,  Soissons,  Forcalquier,  Montmo- 
rilloii,  Amiens,  and  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray^  were  the  Erst  diies 
in  France'  that  gave  welcome  to  these  worthjr  soccessort  of 
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the  Jouvenc>s  ai)d  tlie  Forces.  To  the  work  of  youthful  in- 
struction they  joined,  as  opportLniily  oifered,  the  iiiiicuous  of 
home  missionaries,  preached,  aud  heard  conic ^sions. 

The  famoos  coni^refi^tiou  of  which  the  valiant  people  of 
Iraiste  were  so  aiiaid,  wiiilethcy  ignored  the  very  existence  of 
n'pnbh'can  clubs,  whose  hands  were  already  oji  ihcir  tliroat?, 
had  for  luuudtT,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  the  Father 
Delpuits,  aud  for  director  uuder  the  Restoration,  Father  Ronsin. 
While  religion  was  acquiring  iiomethiug  like  liberty,  the  Abbe 
Legris  Duval  founded  the  Socief//  of  Oood  Works,  who  took 
tite  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  the  little  Savoyards  under  their 
protection.  The  Society  des  Bonnes  Etudes  alsu  flourished  as 
a  branch  of  the  coiigregaliun.  Tlie  Association  of  St.  Francis 
Regis,  e:^^ablished  by  a  councillor  of  the  Cour  lloyale,  M,  Gos- 
m\  of  pious  memory,  nko  arose  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  effectually 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God  in  France. 

But  it  was  the  unholy  mission  of  part  of  the  public  presjj  of  the 
t-ra  of  the  restoration,  to  rnorl-,  to  insult,  to  !nvr>nt  evil  against  Ca- 
liiolicity  under  the  convenient  name  of  Jesuitism.  They  could  not 
put  the  servaots  of  God  in  the  dungeon  or  under  the  aj&e,  hut  they 
tormred  them  with  railleries,  and  lying  inventioiis.  Thej  could  not 
expose  them  to  the  horrort  of  the  circus  ;  so  they  inflicted  a  daily 
flagellation  on  them  before  an  excited  public.  Thoy  treated  them 
somewhat  like  those  carlv  martyrs  whose  faces  aud  bodies  were 
smeared  with  honey,  and  then  exposed  under  a  buraing  sun  to  be 
tormented  by  mosquitos. 

"  The  most  hlood-thirsty  of  their  foes,  conid  hardly  ayoid  laughing 
atnong  themselves,  at  the  game  they  were  playing: — men  prepared 
to  blow  out  the  lamp  of  civilization  and  bring-  back  th"  nirnt  of 
ignorance  afid  anarchy  1  'J'hey  represented  them,  j»oignard  in  hand, 
Ijlng  in  wait  for  the  lives  of  kinxs.  Ah !  if  such  were  the  designs  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  aeensers  would  be  only  too  willing  to  let  them  ao» 
eomplish  their  purpose.** 

A(\  hile  the  tera pest  was  raging,  the  Bishop  of  IJermopoli^, 
(formerly  M.  Frayssinous,  already  honorably  mentioned)  on 
26th  May,  1826,  contended  that  French  piiests  were  author- 
!?;ed  by  the  (Charter  to  submit  themselves  to  particular  rules  iu 
cumtuunily  ;  and  mentioned,  without  looiLiug  closely  at  the 
coTx  .[  joiices,  that  eiglit  petit  seminaries  were  presided  over  by 
UK  luliers  of  the  Society.  Many  devout  and  generous  hearts 
^ere  rejoiced  at  the  avowal ;  but  the  liberal  (?)  papers  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  proclaimed  the  conntrtj  in  danger.  A  certain 
Count  Montlos.sier,  weaned  with  a  lonely  chateau  life  in 
Aosergne,  aud  wishing  to  hear  himself  8|}okeii  of,  now  attacked 
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tbe  bod)  in  a  bitler  pamphlet,  rcpresentiog  Iben  at  engaged 
in  a  eoiamncy  to  oveitarn  aocktji  religion,  and  goTenuMBt 
His  brochiife  oooujnad  thaatttntioii  of  the  (km  Boyaie,  wbnh 
pronoanoed  itadf  inoonpeteni  to  ttjr  tbe  qnmtioB.  Tbe 
Obaaber  of  Peers  appointed  an  oufrisndly  eomattaakHi,  vbidi 
nftemd  the  atatement  to  tbe  Preaident  of  tbe  CoonciL  The 
Duke  Fita^amea  tpoke  figonmilj  against  the  fiawa  of  Montr 
loader,  and  gave  an  inaUmce  of  the  wiadon  he  onee  eihibitod 
in  a  plan  to  drive  out  tbe  Jaoi^ina,  when  be  was  an  eougif 
during  the  old  revolntion.   He  collected  hia  frienda  together 
one  day,  and  proposed  that  all  the  Capuobins  in  Eniope  raonU 
be  snmmonea  to  enter  Franoe  in  procession,  bearing  befeia 
tiiem  tbe  Cross  as  their  standard,  and  Jaeobiniam  would  cease 
to  esist 

The  Bishop  of  Uermopolis,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairi 
and  public  instruction,  examined,  with  the  firm  impartiality  of 
an  historian,  the  praises  and  the  acciisalious  of  which  the  So- 
ciety had  been  the  object  for  three  centuries,  dwelt  on  its  re- 
establishment  by  Pius  VII.,  and  the  re-entry  into  France  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  members  under  the  buckler  of  the  Liberty 
of  IKorsJiip.  His  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  a  majority  of  1.^0  voices 
above  (io  resiirned  the  pcUtiuu  to  the  Pret-KlcDt  of  the  '  "uu^j.,/!, 
ilui  v\ac-  lii  Jiiimarv,  1S27.  A  year  alter,  a  comraiijisiuu  was 
appointed  to  examiac  measures  necessary  fur  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm  in  regard  to  secondary  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. From  the  report  of  these  commissioners  sprung  the 
Ordun nances  of  Junf,  lo:J>,  u  hich  dispersed  the  eight  roTleges 
mentioned,  and  set  reslrictioMs  un  llie  rights  of  petit  ^riiiiijnes. 
The  Bishop  of  litrmopuhs  gave  in  lus  resignation;  another 
Bishop,  M.  Teutrier,  did  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  poor  old  Kin<r  wna  oMiged,  against  bis  own  will, 
to  temporize ;  but  it  ls  not  by  concessions  to  injustice,  but  by 
Vigor,  that  states  can  be  upheld.  Two  years  alter  the  OnJon- 
nances  had  eflect,  Charles  A.  and  his  family  were  on  their  way 
to  exile  in  Uolvrotxl. 

The  apo.'itles  of  the  new  order  of  things  had  now  everything 
tiieir  own  way. 

They  persuaded  the  people,  who  are  always  reader  lo  believe  every 
thing  but  the  trutli,  that  thf  Josuils  were  pestilent  animals,  uhom  it 
was  iifrossary  to  extirpate  tVoiu  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  the  Htr- 
euleii  oi  the  people,  armed  with  his  club»  appeari^i  at  Uie  g<ki<^  the 
ieminary  of  Acfavult 
"  On  this  o€eafrioo»  Hercules  consisted  of  a  few  bandrad  wratdM^ 
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hIjo  learning  that  the  insttrteotioft  of  Juh  bad  triumphed  iu  Paris, 

determined  to  have  a  little  campaign  for  tlieiiiselvc3.  The  band  bad 
for  chic'fi;,  tlirt'C  tradtrs  clad  in  blouses,  wlio  know  the  place  well,  for 
they  bad  been  pupils  at  the  seminary,  and  had  always  shewed  them- 
selves impeDetrable  to  every  good  infitience.  They  had  never  for* 
git  to  the  Jfiaaito  for  thdr  enclMvort  to  sake  tbom  f^ood  wBrnhan 
oi  society.  Armed  with  cudgels  and  iron  bars  they  arrived  at  Acheul 
ahont  midnight.  They  found  the  gato  closed,  but  they  soon  broke 
it  in,  and  pprrad  through  the  court  with  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Cbarte! 
Vive  rEmpertiur !  Vive  I'JKnfer !' " 

Father  Kavignan  addre&i»ed  tbcin  from  a  balcony,  but  he  was 
50011  struck  by  a  «ioie  iu  the  ioreiicad,  and  obliged  to  retire. 
The  address  and  courage  of  a  student,  a  Breton  by  birth,  de* 
laved  the  destruction  of  the  house,  till  a  sudden  recollection  of  the 
Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  passed  through  their  ignoble  heads. 
Tbey  re|)aircd  thither,  they  drank,  they  tore  the  books  to  pieces^ 
and  committfed  other  depredations ;  but  the  Nport  of  a  little 
twiid  of  soldiers  marobing  to  the  xeecue,  soon  dispersed  the 
cowardly  maraaders.  The  three  gents  in  blooses  found  some- 
thing the  reverse  of  a  blessing  attending  their  subsequeafc 

There  faems  no  hope  of  surety  in  a  further  abode  at  Acbeu], 
tbe  students  mpersed,  the  head  of  the  establishment  dmdin^ 
liis  rieke9,  amoonting  to  five  francs  a  head,  among  them,* 
The  masters  and  stnoents  in  Theology  appointed  a  rendesvona 
si  Brigue  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Society  of  Jesaa  owned  a 
mit  establishomit. 

Father  Xavier  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Aniens,  and  watched  and  sheltered  as  well  as  circumstances 
illowedi  his  dispersed  brethern*  Few  of  his  acquaintanoe  of 
oM  days  wooM  mspeet  the  shabby  brown  wrapper,  and  the 
equally  shabby  watstcoal  and  trowsers,  to  be  the  only  suit  of 
the  ODce  finely  attired  Gostave  de  Bavignao,  the  saccessful 
advocate. 

At  the  md  of  September,  masteft  and  pupils  were  assembled 
in  tlieir  house  at  Brigue  in  tlie  Yalais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bimplon.  It  had  once 
heen  a  citadel  of  Buonaparte's.  With  the  mountains  keeping  out 
the  sun  from  the  duelling,  poor  Xavier  suffered^enougb  from  the . 


*  Several  years  later.  Father  de  RaviRnan,  coming  home  one  <^y 
sfter  holdiitf  a  confmncey  fotmd  himseu  and  his  little  community 

Ti^Uhout  a  dinner  or  the  means  of  proctrrincr  one,  an  cridence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  riches  of  the  Je«ui». 
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cold,  bat  nerer  compiaiDed.  Grateful  for  the  reoeptioD  tkij 
met  from  the  Yalaisans,  Tather  Xaner  and  his  companions 
collected  Bubscriplion^  and  built  a  little  chapel  on  a  neigh* 
bonring  mooDtain^  whera  the  dispersed  families  of  the  countif 
round  might  enjoy  the  eomforte  and  aid  of  religion.  Many 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  console  and  fortify  h» 
friends,  are  given  in  the  biography. 

"  The  five  ^ears  of  pro/etsion  being  achieved,  there  remaineii  tkt 
third  year  of  probation,  the  last  period  of  profound  retreat  and  ipi* 
ritual  labors  before  entering  on  the  fulHUnont  of  the  different  ein« 
ploys  and  mini<5tries  of  the  Society  of  Josus.  It  is  at  once  a  hah  and 
a  final  effort  of  preparation  before  entering  on  the  care  r.  •  '  • 
•The  man*  ii^d&tined  to  the  apostolic  ministry  spent  two  jears  iti  re- 
collection and  silence.  Then  came  nine  years  of  studies  and  fi?e  er 
six  of  teaching.  He  was  ordained  prieftt»aod  yet  has  never  eserdied 
priestly  fhnctiona.  He  b  probably  thirty^tbree  years  of  age,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these,  have  been  spent  in  a  religiotta  hh»  Tbe 
JEleliffious,  the  Priest  now  re-enters  the  noviciate. 

**  He  muat  now  for  an  entire  year  renounce  human  studies  and  ex> 
teHor  human  relations.  He  must  apply  to  bimself  everything  that 
can  promote  a  sineere  humility,  a  general  abnegatioii  of  will,  and 
even  of  jndgmentf  a  subjection  of  the  Inferior  propensities  of  our 
nature,  a  more  proform?!  knowledge,  and  a  greater  love  of  Ood,  so 
that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  assist  other«!  in  tlu/w  jrogress  throa^h 
the  same  paths  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  ot  our  Lord  Jtvai. 

This  time  of  holy  repose  whioh  wlU  nsTer  return,  panss  toe 
quickly .  I  have  enjoyed  it,  and  I  never  van  enjoy  it  again  dnriag  mf 
earthly  probation. 

*  Then  the  great  career  of  the  Krerci.ies  aijain  measnred  through  ; 
pniver  and  meditation  are  prolonged,  i  iie  spirit  of  the  institute,  lh« 
conditions  of  the  apo&tolate,  poverU,  sudering,  obedience,  every* 
thing  that  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  Religious,  are  again  studied  and 
i<ounded.  Some  teachings  of  catechism  to  children,  some  mltsisas 
in  the  neighhoiirhooJ,  vary  the  solitude,  and  serve  as  pndnda  to  these 
ministries  still  more  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  apostle, 

*  When  the  year  is>  expired,  the  superiors  eu(juire  into  the  progress 
made  in  virtue  and  knowledge  by  the  aspirant,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  entered  by  the  Father  General  himself  on  the  report,  tiie 
gradus  is  given ;  i.  e.  he  is  admitted  to  pronounce  the  latast  vows  of  a 
Spirilual  Coadjutor  or  a  prafessed.  The-e  two  clas«!es  arc  equal  tn 
rank,  neither  privileged  beyond  the  other  ;  hut  the  latter  n.inii  i  art 
entitled  to  a68i«t  with  the  superiors  at  the  proviuciai  and  geuenJ 
assemblies  of  the  order.  These  reunions  are  very  rare  and  fimittd 
to  certain  cases'^  "t 


•  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  de  liavignan. 
t  Feomth9  JExuteticc  ami  laslUutc  uf  tks  Jesuits,  by  Faiber  dt 
Ravignan* 
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This  last  period  of  repose  aud  preparation  was  passed  by 
Fatlier  de  Ravii^nan  at  Estavayer  in  the  Canton  of  Prihour?, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  wlicre  the  ord^ir  had  a 
college  of  novices.  Though  seemingly  inactive  at  the  time, 
bis  miud  must  have  been  teeming  with  projects  for  the  ad« 
vancemeat  of  God*8  reign  on  earth« 

"  The  Jmmt  resemblM  a  soldier  ever  on  actiTe  sernoe.  When  not 
on  the  iield  of  battle,  he  is  luidsr  tfan  tent ;  be  is  always  on  duty, 

ercr  at  his  post,  an i  die?  without  experiencinc:  sickness.  A  learned 
ar»<i  vinrorous  laborer  of  tliL  seventeenth  centm  v,  when  advised  to 
take  some  repose,  exclaimed  that  he  would  have  all  eternity  fur  re- 
pots. This  haa  been  for  three  centuries  the  answer  of  every  Jesuit 
worthYof  tfaenamsi  it  is  the  rsspoose  of  every  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  good  ^ht»  famss  of  rellgiont  nnoitles  or  sisters  of 
charity.  Man  can  always  do  more  than  ne  really  effects  ;  and  it  is 
oftentimes  in  the  later  saasoa  of  life  that  the  fairest  flowers  of  geoius 
spring  out.** 

Apropos  to  the  yonng  ladies  of  several  French  families  who 
were  exiled  to  Fribonrg  by  the  glorious  days  of  July,  taking 
the  veil  in  the  con?ent  of  the  8acr6  GoBar,  he  said  in  one  of  hia 
ktteis: 

How  much  do  parents  need  to  be  instructed  on  the  ^int  of  the 
vecetioD  of  their  ehildrcn  {  Let  ua  never,  by  any  means,  infringe  on 
their  liberty,  but  by  iJi  means  allow  tiiem  lit>erty  to  devote  Uiem^ 
sehes  to  Qod.  Tender  mothers,  if  your  daughters  feel  a  genuine 
vocation  for  a  relij^ions  life,  rxhibit  a  real  love,  and  romemlier  that  ^ 
yoor  authority  docs  not  extend  to  the  choice  of  a  state.** 

••And  this  prudent  practice  was  ever  followed  by  Father  Xavier. 
Hif  advise  was,  '  never  exhort  your  children  to  the  choice  of  a  religi- 
ees  life :  let  thens  mahe  a  sdeetton  in  perfect  unrestraint  Sneh  a  wish 
mtj  be  felt  in  the  seereey  of  the  heart,  hot  expreswd  to  God  only." 

Daring  this  i/iird  i/ear  he  varied  his  interior  aludies  and 
exercises  by  catechisings  and  missions  among  the  country 
people  of  Champery,  Monthey,  Saint  Maurice,  Outre  Rhone, 
&c.  He  at  last  broke  a  siietice  of  twelve  years,  and  plunged 
into  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  '*  The  time  being 
come  he  made  his  vows  of  a  profcssefly  heard  the  bell  of  his 
active  life  ring,  and  never  aft^  reposed  till  be  was  received 
into  the  arms  of  his  Lord." 

The  society  in  which  our  apostle  was  now  incorporaied,  be- 
iag  deprived  of  the  right  of  teaching,  exorcised  themselves 
either  with  their  novices  or  theological  students,  or  on  missions. 
In  1832,  while  the  cholera  raged,  they  were  found  at  the  bed- 
iidei  of  the  sick  and  dying :  their  honae  al  St.  4cheul  waa 
85 
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r'5?r.crtcd  into  a  military  liosrnt  il.  Tt  was  at  St.  EvrenT  dor- 
inga  epiritual  rrtrent,  tbut  I'ntlicr  dc  Rnvignan  first exemseo 
liis  full  powers  as  irieinber  of  the  company  of  Jcsas.  M.  I'Abbe 
(!e  Boucloii,  ill  a  iiotice^jf  his  life,  th'is  describes  the  impfettiwk 
nude  on  himself  duhng  the  retreat  given  U)  tlm  novioea. 

We  saw  enter,  and  take  his  seat  io  the  Ohair  of  Theology,! 

meagre  looking  priest,  austere  in  appearanee,with  penetratiftg  doep^ct 
evfs,  and  the  marks  of  Ifinp"  watchings  nhout  tht*  Vuh,  hut  witli 
^('lical  s%*eetne<'f'  brenthfnjjr  from  his  featnre>.  He  r»fgnn  bv  aAviBj;, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  delivei*  a  discourse,  but  to  etlifv  Limself  is 
onr  eempanyi  and  profit  of  tlio  graeot  whiofa  CUmI  lull  Mfd  oo  sir 
holy  mansion,  and  to  oommmmte  whatever  lights  be  had  recdfid 
from  the  Holy  RnniT  for  our  benefit  and  spiritual  ailvantiigt. 
Consequently,  there  less  nrrd  of  preaching  tiiau  of  recoUecUos, 
silence,  and  prayer  ;  for  God  does  not  commuuitmte  himself  except 
to  those  sohIs  who  pray,  and  who  await  his  pleasure  in  sileact; 
witoets  the  apostles  when  awaiting  the  descent  of  tlie  PiAseurs. 
We  need  a  great  tranquillity  in  the  sotU,  a  complete  subjectioo  of 
the  passions,  God,  ncccnllng  to  the  Soriptves,  does  aot  vMl ev 
tools  when  in  a  state  of  tr-'  tO  'c 

"  The  pool  of  Slloe  vius  ^nU  at  tirst ;  and  when  its  waters  ««re 
troubled,  St  was  to  indicate  that  the  Angel  had  descended  intotkok 
As  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  was  to  ealtghteo  us  in  this  retrest, 
he  begged  us  to  oSkr  a  bolf  vialeooa  kj  ttar  prajers  that  his  wer& 
might  he  endued  with  povOT*  He  promised  us  nothing  hut  familiw 
col)o<]nif><s.  and  kept  his  promise  too,  for  he  sat  iu  a  cv^rnerofthe 
pulpit,*  from  wliich  he  never  stirred ;  aud  never  used  actioQ  aImq 
eKoitedy  exoepi  witk  onaarai. 

'<  His  discourses  weneappatsmtly  aiattda  In  irtmtav%  bol  AsdMSflf 
frrror  broke  forth  at  every  instant.  His  phraseology,  negUgeot  is 
apj>earantt',  exhib'tod  in  ref>'!tT  diction  of  the  purest  rhnra'^  tcr.  Th# 
good  Religious  liad  deceived  :  he  was  nh  tady  a  htn>'ried  orator, 
Hu  engraved  in  our  hearts  the  uiu^t  fimt»hed  maxima  oi  religious 
perfeotion.  He  discovered  for  vs  an  entirely  new  world  in  ths 
Interior  spiritual  life  ;-.in  the  IHb  hidden  ta  God,  as  St.  Paal  isjs. 
He  preached  one  of  the  incomparable  weeks  of  the  Extrcises^ 
Soint  Jgriatins,  From  the  second  day  of  the  rr  tre.it  he  hrc.urht  oar 
consciences  into  com|>lete  subjection:  the  whole  ^eoaioag  was  su 
bis  feet. 

I  went  to  confession  like  the  rest,  ^t  among  the  last  aad  IcasI 

fervent.    I  found  the  prie>dieu  on  which  I  kneeled  literally  wet  with 

the  tears  of  those  who  had  preccdt.  d  me.  The  charm  of  hie  'di?conrse$ 
was  fo  rgotten  in  the  unction  of  the  relation  of  the  good  h'h'^r  with 
hi*  peaitents.  *  Oh  the  hapW' fault !'  he  would  say  :  'you  wiii  h.^uoe- 
fortn  he  freed  from  pride.*  Snch  was  his  sympathy  and  pity,  that  I 

•  Some  continental  pulpits  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  an  earnest 
prf  Hchtr,  litjc  rty  to  walk  from  cad  to  end^  and  gesticulate  accordix^ 
to  Lib  iui^uUts. 
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faooied  mvself  for  the  moment,  transported  iniu  tlie  of  the 

mercy  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  about  to  litt  niy  headj  and  sernjusly 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  that  Saint  Ambrose*  who  wept  the  dim  of 
bis  pemtontiy  when  themselTet  thowed  no  tompunctloii.  iDmdaloiu 
mu,  who  might  have  resisted  fail  eloquence  ia  the  pulpit,  conid 
nerer  have  resisted  his  cordial  sympathy  in  the  confessional.  •  • 
He  still  asserted  to  us  tliat  he  fenced  the  jnft  eloquence,  lest  it 
naight  damage  the  action  of  tije  Holy  <inusT  ia  our  souls.  The 
fruits  of  a  retreat  preaciied  auch  a  uiau  may  be  guessed.  From 
the  lilenoo  of  the  nouee  inliiimted  by  a  hoodred  and  fifty  young 
people,  noUj  enough  at  other  timeSf  you  would  taj  it  wm  occupied 
by  snadows. 

**0n  an  oecasion  when  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  exposed,  and  he 
was  consequently  ohlitre^!  to  stand  up,  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
for  all  meu,  but  particularly  for  those  destined  to  continue  and  per- 
petuate his  nission  and  sacnfioe  on  the  earth.  The  aubject  enkmoled 
oiou  I  have  never  heard  such  beauttftil  developments  on  a  snbjeet 
worthy  of  the  meditations  of  an  entire  life.  The  great  orator  was 
at  length  revealed  ;  aii^  we  aftorwarda  heard  without  sarprise»  the 
trium[)h«  of  his  eloquence. 

"  lie  (quitted  us  at  last,  this  man  of  God,  from  whom  we  no  more 
wished  to  ho  ever  separated,  than  St*  Peter  wished  to  descend  from 
Thabor.  But  be  len  peace  in  our  souls,  divine  grace  in  onr  hearts^ 
and  the  most  loving  cordiality  among  the  brothers.  Attor  his  de* 
parture,  the  seminary  appeared  entirely  renewedin  a  spirit  of  fenrOTf 
charitj,  love  of  the  rulej  and  of  study." 

In  tUi  wise  ntfaer  de  Bavignaii  oommeooed  his  apottoUcal 
career.  He  went  forth  with  the  ardor  of  those  who  parted  from 
Olivet^  to  sttbjagate  the  world  to  the  pcacefol  joke  of  the 
GospeL  He  baa  left  the  retreat  of  Estiva) cr  on  the  lake 
with  an  iaettbguishable  thirst  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and 
Ms  first  eflbrts  were  directed  to  those  yonng  disciples  who  in 
time  ware  to  be  at  the  head  of  those  appointed  to  shew  the  waj. 

During  the  year  18S&,  Father  de  Bavignan  remained  at 
Aeheol,  and  preached  during  the  advent  at  Amieas,  being  his 
first  season  of  pnblic  teaching.  He  was  called  on  to  preach 
during  the  next  lient  at  tlie  church  of  St.  Thomas  Aqainas  in 
Paris.  His  former  aequo inUuici'^,  nublc  rungibtratcs  a: id  coun- 
cillors, who  had  lii-st  scui  iiim,  souic  on  the  hench,  others  uL  a 
bnil,  others  the  adaiired  centre  of  a  salon,  fourteen  or  lii'teen 
jears  a^o,  dressed  with  elegance  and  refined  taste,  now  recog- 
nised  hira  in  soutane  and  rochet,  with  forehead  hald,  hair  short, 
coLi;itc;iance  pale  and  meagre,  but  bearing  the  unmistakeable 
impresii  ot  the  seal  of  the  Divinity. 

His  presence  was  demanded  at  l^ourdeaux  for  Advent  in  the 
same  jear,   lie  bad  the  happiness  ot  joining  bis  mother  and 
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otliers  of  his  family  for  some  (]a\  <  Ik  fore  he  ma'lc  Lis  prepnni- 
torv  retreat  at  the  old  chatfau  oi  iiavignan,  which  was  now 
the*  family  seat  of  hi*  elder  brother. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  accession  of  the  citizen-king  was 
attended  bv  a  decided  indifference  to  relijirion  ;  bnt  still  there 
was  a  leaven  of  devotion  among  the  people  :  thej  anxionslj 
rnf{iiired  was  tliere  nothini^  to  he  done  ?  and  God  sent  the 
idea  of  re-eslabliahing  ihe  Conierences  at  Notre  Dame. 

**M.  Frayssinous  was  no  longer  there.    Years  and  adversity  h.  d 
passied  over  his  heatl,  and  added  to  liis  glory  ;  but  cbamp'ons  are 
never  wanting  to  the  good  fight,  and  Providence  bestows  on  \hm 
the  gifts  bj  which  thej  are  to  succeed.    The  conferences  were 
opened  in  the  Metropolitan  cbareh  of  Paris  b;  a  joungpriest  wboia 
talents  bore  a  lirely,  sparlcling,  and  original  stamp.   He  spoke,  u 
few  have  spoken  since  orators  first  appeared  on  the  earth.  His 
object  was  to  reconcile  the  people  of  his  tiaic  to  the  religious  idea; 
and  indeed  lie  possessed  every  quality  calculated  to  charm  the  young. 
Among  the  eneoites  of  Christianity  might  then  be  encountered 
writersy  whose  style  aod  imagination  were  adapted  to  mislead ;  but 
the  young  orator  proved  himself  more  attractive  still  than  tb«ss 
fantastic  and  erring  seducers.    They  accused  Christianity  of  hatiug 
liberty: — the  young  orator,  formerly  editor  of  VAvenir,  liiiiivif 
animated  by  a  love  of  liberty,  which  he  could  scarcely  keep  w  itliia 
bounds,  recalled  to  their  minda  that  without  the  Gospel  tbere  oerer 
would  have  been  any  liberty  for  the  people ;  and  repeated  tbit  if 
Christianity  disappeared  from  the  world,  it  would  sink  back  ioto 
sprvitudc.    The  Christian,  on  coming'  out  of  Notre  Dame,  found 
hiniM'lf  noAvly  armed  ;  the  unbeliever  found  hirn^el f  obliged  to  retlect, 
and  umdcratc  the  expression  of  his  contempt.    The  Abbe  Lacor- 
daire,  having  gone  on  a  idsH  to  Bome,  a  saoeettor  was  seeded  at 
N<  tie  Dame:  the  illastrioiia  Mgr.  de  Qndeo  nominated  the  Abbi 
De  llaTignan. 

"  Our  Religious  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Fame  in  the  Lent  of  1837.    •    •    •    Every  look  was  fixed  on  the 
noble  and  austere  countenance*  which  printed  Dotbing  of  the 
wor2d»  but  on  whidi  appeared,  as  if  engraved,  long  habitadea  of 
meditation  and  penitence.    Before  commencing,  the  preacher  took 
a  few  moments  of  recollection,  which  infused  a  deep  feeling  of 
rrspf'ct  into  the  souls  of  his  auditors  :  then  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  full  extent  of  his  arm,  emblematic  of  the  fuUne»*  of  hii 
faith ;  and  his  first  words,  in  the  lull  of  a  profound  silence,  had  the 
eifeet  of  music  in  the  vast  nave.   Aa  the  preaeher  advaaeedin  his 
discourse,  the  audience  became  more  and  more  sab;  ' t  i  t  )  Lta 
j'trotig'  and  calm  convictions.    They  remarked  the  pcriection  of  his 
diction  and  gestures,  and  no  one  dared  to  think  it  wa:<  art  :  thf  j  rVIf 
themselves  in  presence  of  an  apostle.    There  was  in  his  appe&ra&c^ 
feoch  authority,  and  in  his  words  such  eloquence,  tliat  those  prsMoft 
felt  themselves  as  much  influenced  by  what  they  saw  as  what  thwj 
heard;  Bat  the  word  he  apoke  was  trufli  itadf.  A  great  ont4ir 
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had  dievD  hiiDMlf  without  at  all  r^sembltog  his  predeoeasor,  and  bis 
decBlj  affMSfeed  auditors  rvpaated  ia  whispers,  *  He  is  a  man  of  GoiL* 

Such  was  he  the  first  day,  and  such  they  found  him  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  holy  career  at  Notre  Dame.  He  retained  the  auditory 
ef  Father  Lacordaire,  and  increased  it  by  individuals  from  tho 
highest  ranks  of  French  society,  desirous  of  brin^g  order  into 
tteir  mode  of  lilb.  Thej  erowded  to  theee  Bnndaj  confereiicea  aa 
to  festival!.  The  anderataDding  sought  1ight»  the  heart  repose,  aad  tho 
Bouls  who  aspired  to  ascend  to  God,  laid  up  a  provision  of  courage. 
The  privilege  of  occupying  a  little  space  in  tlie  nave  was-  not  consi- 
dered dear  though  purchased  by  long  hours  of  waitirig.  Father 
Xarier»  addreastog  jiimself  to  the  oobler  part  of  man,  excelled  in 
Iftyiog  hold  on  hia  aenae  of  faonor^  and  when  be  became  a  OhriatiaDt 
ha  entered  into  poaaaaaioii  of  the  most  noble  portion  of  himself/' 

The  conferences  lasted  frorn  1837,  to  1346  inclasivp. 
M.  Poujoulat  gives  a  resume  of  the  subject?,  p.  p.  237  to  2Sl 
of  the  voiame.  As  might  be  expected,  they  cofitain  theesseFieo 
and  proofs  of  Catholic  doetrine,  and  the  full  relations  nnd 
duties,  during  this  life,  of  a  devout  soul  to  us  Creator.  Our 
space  would  atford  bnt  the  most  meagre  outline  of  matters, 
the  full  development  of  whicli  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
pcri]f?al.  We  direct  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  the 
original^  giviug  a  few  eji^tracts  taken  almost  at  random. 

««Tbe  man  without  Chriatianity  will  become  an  idolater,  a  wor- 
shipper of  brute  force  :  to  say  that  there  never  was  idolatry,  ia  the 

sauie  as  to  wish  that  it  should  still  f^xist.  Put  away  from  before 
your  eves  thcso  temple  s,  these  idols,  iheso  names  of  impure  divinities, 
and  all  the  soiobre  veils  ul  antiquity  ;  pierce  the^u  clouds  studded 
with  errors,  and  what  will  yoa  find  in  the  heart  of  the  idolater ' 
«4he  same  thing  you  woul  J  find  in  the  indifidoalof  thu  present  day 
— man  like  unto  himself  where  he  is  destitute  of  faith.       *  • 

**  One  day  a  troe  was  felled  in  a  wood  ;  it  was  hewn  and  fashioned. 
Thia  time  it  wa^  not  to  he  niado  into  a  god  ; — no,  it  was  for  some- 
^ng  better.  A  man  laden  with  griefs,  ignominies,  outrages,  con- 
demned  by  the  cowardice  of  a  prevaricatinL:  judge  to  an  ignonimoua 
death,  W&4  to  carry  this  cross.  He  took  it  on  his  shoulders  ;  apent 
with  fatigue,  he  dragged  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There,  his  gar- 
ments are  torn  off  him  with  violence  ;  he  is  fastened,  nailed  to  the 
wood  ;  the  cross  is  fixed  in  earth,  it  stands  upright ; — the  world  is 
regenerated,  changed^  instructed  for  ever :-— vain  thoughts  of  men, 
where  are  yoo?  *  *  Men  believe  that  to  subject  the  worldj 
brilliant  armies  and  powerful  geniuses  are  needed: — No,  facts  prove 
the  contrary.  Livid  and  brui^^cd  flesh,  hlood  gushing  forth  with 
violence,  a  crown  of  thorn-,  an  infatnouH  and  cruel  death,  a  cross  of 
wood: — IiOrd>  behold  your  arms  and  tho  instruments  of  triumph 
prepared  for  the  eonqueat  of  tho  noiTorao*  ^  And  all  the  atonea  of 
ibb  temple  were  hewn^  and  ehiaelled,  and  aet  in  tbair  placeii  to  do 
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homagre  to  this  truth.    See  tiM  eroas  at  tiM  tnd  of  the  laooiuiy 

CXaltpcl  ahovG  the  altar  :  it  snvs.  'this  temple  was  built  for  mc* 

**  Btatesnien  have  no  fear  of  a  chorch  or  religion  which  calls  itself 
Pa^ti,  Arian,  Greek,  Turkiitht  or  Anglican.  Catbolics  fear  oalr 
their  own  chvrob*  and  all  separatists  are  eqoalljr  io  ftmt  of  it.  Whj 
CO?  Boeamoliewbm thaoirareliaiiditata ar0«i«9  ijayAoahMth 
is  suhrnissive  to  the  state  ;  and  this  can  never  be  the  sHuatioo  of  the 
Catholic  church.    It-^  origin,  it?  its  authority,  itJ  faith,  forbid 

the  fact.  To  fear  ami  hate  tlie  priest  and  his  mission*  is  to  fear  autl 
hate  the  Gospel :  bistorv  has  wuU  proved  it.  The  Catholic  chiircli 
If  the  superior  power  wtieh  eonbate  mnt**  inftrior  propeariHaii  tai 
therefore  he  loves  ft  not.  He  begiofl  to  love  it  wheo  he  abewi  a 
submissive  spirit.  But  to  believe,  it  is  iieedM  to  be  courageous  at 
heart  The  Church  ia  a  great  aehool  of  rwwnwmm,  it  ia  alae  a  grait 
school  of  courage.  •  •  •  • 

'*  One  of  the  most  useful  of  tiie  ccmferences  was  the  explanation  of 
thk  dogma.  Ovfo/ tile  Cl«mil<ilere  at  aoaohMlip^  It  enUrtlciad 
the  consciences,  and  disarmed  the  opj^oeidona  and  preju^c^  af 
many.  No  one  after  hearing  the  exposition,  ventured  to  say,  that  an 
error  held  in  good  fnith  would  be  prini'-hed  by  damnntioTi.  They 
learned  *  that  a  genuine-  desire  of  the  lu  art  to  !i>nLr  to  tUe  tbW 
CaDRCfi,  would  be  sufficient  in  tiie  eyeii  of  God.  liiiihiiLr  alone  is 
judge  of  the  tiDeerity.  the  realitgr  of  this  deaire.  *  *  8otha 
Protestant  in  good  faith,  who  sincerely  believes  himself  in  the  way 
of  truth,  shall  be  saved,  if  he  h;i^  not  Cdmtniltod,  without  amends  or 
repentance,  any  of  thc^^e  grave  offences  which  exclude  from  salvation 

*'*An  impossibility  of  distinguishiug  the  church*  which  produces 
inviacible  ignorance^  is  not  in  itaelf  a  cause  of  damnation :  the  chorth 
haa  10  defined  agraioit  Baiiii»  in  proscribing  that  inpious  docfrinc. 

^  *  That  whicn  brings  condemnation  it»  voluntary  and  culp&ble 
error  :  this  is  the  error  which  puts  you  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  excludes  you  from  salvation.  It  is  nere??nry  to  seek  the  TaofU 
in  sincerity.  Comprised  and  defined  m  this  way,  the  principle  has 
nothing  intolerant  or  crnd  in  it.  We  nnst  beware  of  positively 
affirming  the  reprobation  of  any  person  in  particular,  whatcTer  nay 
liave  been  his  reli^on^  his  country,  his  era,  his  conduct  even.  At 
the  lait  instant  of  lifc,on  the  threshold  of  eternity, raysteries  of  divine 
justice  are  doubtlessly  wrought  in  the  soul,  but  they  are  accomp?.nit^"i 
by  the  higher  mysteries  of  mercy  and  love.'  Beautiful  and  cvui- 
nasstonate  words  I  inspired  by  a  profound  feeliqg  of  the  goedaeia  of 
Oodyand  the  weaki  <  >  of  man. 

"  *  Must  Cathoiic  faith  be  accused  as  exclusive  ?  Exclosiva 
unity  is  the  very  character  of  Tiu'th  itself:  it  essentially  exclttdes 
the  False.  Keligious  truth  is  est.  Ij  cause  God  is  one.  Still  the 
Catholic  church  condemus  residtauke  to  K.iiowN  xnuxii  oii^.' 

*'  Some  months  before  hia  death,  the  man  of  God  addressed  these 
lines  to  a  vei  erated  friend.  *  I  have  Just  reviaed  my  Ovnfirmeu. 
These  poor  Conferences  are  not  written  :  1  do  not  know  how  to 
write.  After  my  death  it  will  he  judged  whether  there  is  anything 
in  them  w  orth  publishing.'  But  these  Conferences  will,  we  boDC:*  be 
published ;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  study  of  them  will  be 
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judged  eminently  profitable.  There  will  bo  discovered  in  them,  a 
sound  and  well  defined  theology,  solid  information,  weli  knit  arjju- 
mentation  In  the  stvle  of  Bour'daloue,  a  turn  of  !>hr&»e  lii  ely  and 
concise  as  the  word  of  command,  a  certain  militarj  fashion  of  impart- 
iqg  doctriiMk  modifled  hj  the  piety  isid  aiildaoM  of  the  tone. 

"  Another  pencil  than  ours  shall  finish  the  portrait  of  the  orator  of 
Notre  Damp.  '  He  has  studied  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  science 
remarkable  for  its  Ivcb^  but  still  more  remarl<nble  fo'*  its  boat  :  and 
SO^  although  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  convince,  hti  knew  b^tur 
how  to  convert.  His  knowledge,  ftill  of  miocioii,  blosed  only  to 
warm.  Floiheo  of  ftm9  inoed  from  hit  month  which  ponetrated  to  , 
the  inner  folds  of  tho  iMWt.  He  knew  well  that  heat  penetrates 
fart^'-r  than  light  ;  one  can  only  brush  and  gild  the  sarfvcp,  while 
the  other  pierces  the  very  entrails,  tbf  nee  to  extract  desirable  fruits 
and  inestimable  riches.  It  is  this  geuerul  warmth  which  gave  such 
dmse  efficacy  to  hit  saintlv  leotorea.  He  roitovod  religion  to 
m  heart  of  society  s  but  do  not  suppose  that  be  madt  use  of  akguiot 
to  render  he^  more  agreeable  in  the  oyei  of  worldlings.  He  presented 
her  in  her  natural  garb,  with  her  cross,  her  crown  of  thorii>5,  her 
eatraneement  from  the  world,  and  her  sutler in^r.s.'  The^e  are  the 
worJ:>  ui  Bossuet:  in  paiuting  Su  Francis  of  6aleb)  he  mo^t  accu- 
ntely  represented  Father  Xavier  de  Ravignan." 

On  the  17th  February,  1839,  lie  liad  for  listener  his  former 
preceptor  aud  guide,  Mgr.  Frayssinous,  now  an  aged  man  with 
white  hair,  and  a  venerable  coiinienancc,  whose  benevolent  ex- 
pression never  yieldrd  to  the  rudest  trials.  Allusions  were 
made  b?  the  prtaclicr  to  th'.»  former  eirorts  of  the  good  old 
bishop,  and  his  o\tn  obligations  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
discourse  all  ejL*y  rested  on  (he  fi)iiner  cnnfcrrnrier,  rind  :i 
murmur  of  admiration  and  pieasare  arose  froai  tlie  congrega- 
tion, It  will  be  recollected  that  the  preacher  received  the 
tonsure  from  bis  auditor^lth  June,  Ibii^,  juat aeventeea  jearft 
before. 

For  four  years  had  Father  Xavier  held  his  conferences  in 
Notre  Dame,  aud  the  resalt  seemed  to  himself  only  the  con- 
version of  a  very  small  number  of  souls.  He  judged  that  a 
large  proportion  of  hia  hearers  came  tu  sec  and  be  seen ;  and 
that  if  religious  principles  wore  admiUed,  they  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  to  thek  legitiBiate  conelastont.  A  bold  idea  took 
possession  of  him— he  would  have  a  retreat  for  men  daring 
holy  week  at  Saint  Eustaclie.  The  success  was  great.  Next 
jcar  the  retrisat  was  held  at  Notre  Dame.  Beiug  onee  estft- 
blished  there  was  no  MHug  off,  but  an  increase  io  nsmbeis 
and  z^l  ifoni  year  to  year ;  the  retveat  m  fine  was  the  crowfi-' 
iug  of  the  Mifererice. 

Thiee  or  four  times  a  day  the  good  faUier  addressed  his 
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flock,  and  in  the  intervals  was  foimd  in  tlie  confemonal  of  tbe 
esiabUshment  Rue  des  Posies,  or  that  of  Sue  de  Semsy  or  ia 
a  room  off  Notre  Dame*  His  residence  was  in  Rne  de  Bnrn, 
and  many  a  time  during  the  few  boors  allowed  for  sleep,  was  he 
wakened  up  for  the  consolation  of  some  Qntimely»  or  wajwd» 
or  impatient  penitent.  Bcaroely  would  he  have  laid  down  lut 
head  to  get  a  few  moments'  rest  when  steps  would  be  heard  id 
the  eonidor  leading  to  his  oell,  and  a  new  intruder  be  iniro* 
duoed.*  He  would  be  reodved  as  cordially  as  the  test,  and 
having  deaied  his  bosom  of  ita  perilous  stuff,"  and  received 
divine  instruction  and  consolation,  he  would  soon  be  repaoDg 
the  corridor  to  give  place  to  some  other  restless  spirit* 

**  A  day  came  when  the  servant  of  God  forgot  all  fatigue,  and  in 
his  new  found  bliss,  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  grouud :  it  was  the 
day  of  Pasehsl  eonnnunioQ  for  the  men.  Who  does  not  rectH  di» 
seraphic  radiance  of  his  countenance,  when  on  Easter  morning  be 
offered  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  then,  in  concert  with  the  Archbi»oop 
off  Paris,  distriouted  the  Bnr AD  or  Axckt  s  to  these  thousands  of 
Christians!  Those  were  the  davs  of  great  consolation— his  happiest 
dajs  in  fact,  or  two  centuries  France  had  not  afibrded  such  t»iffbu. 
There  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  advanced  in  crowds  to  the 
with  arms  crossed  and  eyes  cast  down,  in  an  attitude  of  reoolleetioat 
of  dignity,  and  of  strength,  to  receive  under  the  veiled  ^pcarance 
of  hread,  the  Incarnate  God,  who  in  the  preceding"  century  was 
openly  outrag-cd  at  the  same  place.  It  was  a  memorable  event,  and 
for  i>ixteeu  ynin  it  has  been  annually  renewed  with  increased 
singa,  A  nation  cannot  be  near  its  fall,  when  It  can  present  to  tbt 
world  Buch  cohorts  armed  for  the  good  6ght;  when  it  can  product 
suoh  aa  instrnneot  for  the  salvation  of  aonli  as  Xavier  de  ftavignaB.* 

Daring  the  ten  years  of  the  conferences.  Father  Xarier  hsd 
his  spare  time  sufficiently  taken  up  by  retreats*  Advent  kctores, 
charity  sermons,  &c.  in  the  various  cities  of  France.  One  sersKin 

•  One  of  the  Protestant  traditions  (an  expression  borrowed  from 
the  Rambler)  is  the  state  of  slavish  subjection  in  which  the  Cathclie 
laity  is  kept  by  their  clergy.  We  wish  that  a  cooviucible  Protestant 
would  accompany  us  some  weelt  morning  to  the  church  of  *  *  * 
He  wonld  then  see  the  bene? oisnt  Father  P.  obliffed  to  malce  three 


Communion  to  about  sixteen  or  twenty  people,  when  r\  <|narter  of  mm 
circuit  would  have  hecn  more  thnn  sufiiciLiit,  if  it  j>ka-Ld  tho«^  fh^a 
to  consider  hia  cuuvuuience  for  a  momeuu  Thth,  aud  tariuus  utucr 
modes  of  **!ngeniomi]T  tortnenting"  their  spiritoal  fathers  bj  u- 
thinking  and  selfish  Catholics,  have  decidedly  convinced  as  that» 
compared  with  a  really  devoted  Priest,  the  worst  used  of  Mr?, 
Stowe's  neprroes  may  be  considered  a  free»  enlighteoed»  and  iaqiiieitnre 
Oitiien  of  Jiostoo. 


long  weary  rounds  of  the  unctuary 
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for  the  construction  of  achurcli  in  Switzerland  piuduccd  10  j) Oil 
francs.  Along  with  the  whole  church  in  France,  he  mourned 
the  loss  of  M^T.  Quekn,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  passed  to 
bis  rest,  31st  December,  1839. 

It  was  in  1S40  that  the  circumstance  occnrred  of  himself 
and  hi?  community  in  the  Eue  tics  Poster  being  obliged  to  go 
witliout  a  dinner,  while  writers  after  M.  Guizot's  heart  were 
proclaiming  the  endless  riches  possessed  by  the  body. 

In  1841  he  lost  a  vounerer  brother :  the  same  vear  he  was  invi- 
ted  to  Rome.  He  yircached  during  the  advent  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Louis  of  France,  and  afterwards  held  a  retreat  at  the 
church  of  Caravita.  The  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
established  the  same  yearat  Rome,  aiidafew  days  after  the  retreat 
at  Caravita,  occurred  the  miraculous  conversion  of  M.  Ratisbon 
the  Jew.  The  reception  of  Father  de  Ravignan  by  Pope 
Gregory  X\I.,  was  what  might  be  expected ;  his  pontifical 
blessing  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  conferences. 

During  the  lent  of  1843  be  received  news  of  bis  mother 
being  dangerously  ill.  The  retreat  and  confessions  kept  him 
my  from  ber  death  bed  :^Tbi0  was  part  of  bis  last  letter  to 
kdf* 

'  I  am  in  deep  affliction  for  being  prevented  by  ibe  duties  impoaed 
on  me  bj  God  bimielf  from  joining  mj  brother  and  ntler  in  their 

tenderness  and  cares  for  you.  The  Lord  has  srnt  you  new  and  sharp 
stiffmngs  :  Oh,  how  I  wish  for  power  to  bring  solace  for  them  !  At 
luast  i  can  offer  each  day,  at  the  sacred  altar,  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  for  my  good  and  tender  motber.   The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  will  intereede  for  yon  better  than  I  can.   It  will  obtain  for 
90a  the  graoei  of  resignation,  strength,  and  confidence,  wbidi  are 
so  nccessarv  for  ns  all.    Ah,  yes  !  conBdence  in  the  boundless  good- 
ness of  Goa,   Receiv*'  my  most  tender  nnd  profound  rt  s[uH"ts.'  This 
letter  was  written  iu  large  characters,  &o  that  the  poor  dynig  mother 
might  be  able  to  trace  ont  the  lines  written  by  ber  eon.  It  wae 
•igned  OuMtave,  to  give  ber  still  ^^reater  pleasure.    The firtt  moment 
dntj  pennittedf  he  hastened  to  Bourdeaax,  hoping  Htill  to  see  bie 
mother  alive.    He  found  but  her  cold  remains,  and  could  only  pray 
by  her  coffin.    He  full^jwed  to  the  tomb,  her  who  had  so  lovingly 
watched  liis  cradle,  and  whubu  liiV,  dashed  with  bittenies:»,  had  been 
one  long  act  of  maternal  devotedneis." 

Will  11  the  monopoly  ol  the  university  in  pnhh'c  instruction 
began  to  be  assailed,  tliey  made  (ns  our  autlior  iciuarks)  powder 
out  of  Jesuitism,  and  scattered  it  on  the  charier,  prevent  its 
rigfits  being  read  out.  A  shower  of  pamphlets  fell  round  (he 
order,  vim]  in  181 3^  the  evil  jiassions  of  its  enemies  had  irifccLed 
the  ciiamber  of  deputies.  During  the  storm  aa  emineut 
lawyer^  M.  de  Yatimeaml,  gave  tbis  aa  bia  opinion; 
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The  law  hai  onlj  to  aseertMO  if  men  living  in  a  common  dvell- 

ing.  and  occupied  about  rel' 'I  >n!S  objects,  contravene  the  articK-  291 
of  the  pcniil  code.  When  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  infraction  of 
this  particular  article,  tlie  law  take&  no  cu^oixaoce  of  their  belief  or 
of  their  nries.  Tbo  members  of  Tfildojis  auooMliotts  do  not  fivra 
ft  l^al  corporation )  thij  are  onl^  inimndiiaJi  livk^  together*  muted 
bj  a  purely  civil  contract  or  quasi  contract*  and  subject  to  a  comrooD 
rule.  No  doubt  htit  rMigion  look^  on  the  ninttiT  in  another  light* 
bat  human  law  can  onljr  oooiider  it  from  this  point  of  view." 

Such  was  the  TC  P) cnitioa  among  all  classes  for  Father  de 
Bavisnaiif  and  such  the  good*  It  was  cousidered,  lie  could  le* 
Gomplisfa^  that  a  friend  thus  addressed  him — Write  some- 
thing  to  explain  what  a  Jesuit  Is,  and  say  that  jou  are  a  Jeioit 
jonrself/'  The  working  oot  of  this  idea  reqaired  a  certain 
intrepidit)',  the  verj  quality  he  possessed  id  perfection  ;  ah ! 
therefore  it  offered  a  greater  charm  for  him.  He  published. 
T^e  Exut^nee  and  the  Instilute  of  the  JetuiU,  aud  in  a  pam- 
phlet shape,  the  letter  of  M.  de.  Yatimesnil^  with  a  bridf  on 
the  legal  status  of  unauthorised  religious  institutions  in 
Trance ;  both  productions  bore  his  nane  on  tide*page. 

From  the  introduction  we  quote  a  few  passages. 

*' Prudence  has  its  laws,  iu  limits.  In  tho  lives  of  men  there  are 
ciroomstancestwhere  precise  explanations  become  a  dntv  to  be  strktlj 
Ailfllled.  *  *  *  I  am  a  Jesuit,  that  is,  a  member  of  the  eompanr  of 
Jesus.  This  declaration  I  owe  to  mjself,  to  my  ministry,  to  mr  6ro- 
th«'r«!  in  the  pr!e'?thoo<1,  to  the  Touth  intrnsted  to  us,  to  the  fihhf':! 
who  honor  m  with  their  confiderfce  ;  T  owe  it  to  the  Church  of  fjod. 

•  •  *  Before  I  became  Priest  and  Jesuit,  1  was  a  man  oi  hjt 
lhno«^  Frenobman*  I  am  so  still.  In  becoming  a  BeKgims,  1  dn 
not  intend  to  abdicate  mj  country,  nor  to  violate  her  laVs,  nor  ps- 
nounce  the  rights  or  duties  of  a  citizen.  •  •  ♦  Has  the  charter 
proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience — yes  or  no?  Is  evangelical  pcrfVC' 
tion  a  right  of  conscience — yes  or  no  ?  Well,  the  RcliLnous  state  is 
£vang^lical  perfection  in  practice.    I  ask,  by  what  riflrht  then  do  you 

r event  me  from  beln^  a  French  Benedicthie,  Dominicaa,  or  Jesoit? 
do  not  demand  public  and  recognised  existence,  nor  the  smallsit 
portion  of  the  rcventie  of  the  state  ;  I  simply  as!{  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  my  country  ;  I  claim  the  privilege  of  making  row«,  and  of  ob- 
serving in  community  with  my  brothcrs,rult?s  approved  Uy  the  C&iLi*- 
No  Oblireb*  And  in  what  resnect,  may  I  aAk»  does  my  liberty  inter- 
fere with  yours,or  interfere  witti>  aaj  one's  f  *  'What  words  comii^ 
from  our  mouths,  have  coinpronused  public  tranquillity  or  respeei 
due  to  thr  ?riu  s  ?  And  yet  from  more  than  two  huuJrt  d  pulpits  hare 
our  words  gone  forth  in  the  mo«t  populous  cities,  in  the  mo«-t  hom- 
ble  hamlets.  If  the  sun  shiuus  tur  all  the  world,  must  justice  and 
eommoB  senee  eatiaguiefa  their  Ughls  when  wo  are  in  question  ?* 
<*  Our  author  asks,  *  wh;  have  those  pi^  so  iflhoted  oi,  and;  wb| 
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does  it  appear  so  sad,  that  they  should  havo  to  bo  written  ;it  all,  lusd 
why  does  the  accused  appear  so  iinraeasurabi}-  superior  to  his  accuser  ? 
It  is  because  the  lantfu.if^e  we  have  just  heard,  is  that  ot'  innocence  in 
the  f(ttce  of  iojiutice.  loDoceace  aad  truth  have  the  same  desUoy  oa 
tbt  meett  injuttieob  tbt  other  calumn j.   8isten  from  tiio 

beginiuDg  of  tb«  world,  tb«y  have  ever  found  fallen  man  their  cnemjf, 
but  Dcither  has  ever  been  totally  crushed.  Struck  down  to-.!:iy. 
they  rise  to-morrow,  in  twenty  years,  in  a  hundred  ycar.i.  What 
maltm  the  number  iiku  <  <>v  less  ?  And  this  ia  the  secret  of  the  iSf 
destructible  duration  ul"  the  »Socitity  ot' Jejtus.*" 

Tk€  Existence  and  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  consists  of  four 
chapters*  The  first  includes  a  pr^s  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
with  a  sketch  of  the  "  four  weeks**  employed  in  recollection, 
and  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  soul.  The  second  is  taken 
Gp  with  the  constitations  of  the  Society,  which  Eichelieu  called 
the  master-piece  of  genius.  It  treats  of  the  noviciate,  the 
studies,  the  third  year  of  trial,thc  different  miiristries  discharged 
by  tlie  order,  the  government  of  the  society,  and  the  row  of 
obedience.  A  divine  light  is  shed  on  those  things  nerer 
mentioned  by  the  irreligious  and  prejudiced  exeejpt  as  gloomy 
mysteries,  it  is  as  if  the  Society  had  opened  all  its  doors  and 
ptes,  thai  the  world  might  insfiect  its  spirit  and  discipline  at 
lis  entire  convenience.  In  this  secona  chapter  is  also  given 
the  daily  emplojment  of  a  day  by  a  Beligions  of  the  oraer : 
and  oar  antbor  hints  that  many  among  the  detractors  m 
the  Society  wosdd  psobably  Isei  a  littlo  nbamawnt  aboni 
pobKshing  a  true  jonrna)  of  an  Ofdinary  di^  m  their  own  iises; 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  JhetrineM  qf  the  Society  of 
Jisus.  Father  de  Bavignan  shews  in  this  chapter  that  tlve 
Society  entertains  no  pecuhar  opinions,  but  follows  thoae  uoi^ 
Tsrsally  received,  particularly  tliose  enlarged  on  by  St.  Thomas  \ 
and  that  in  open  questions,  there  is  thorough  liberty  to  indivi* 
doals  to  adopt  either  side  without  blame. 

*•  The  Jf»*!nt<  have  no  peculiar  doctrine* ;  but  every  religions  body 
has  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself  ;  and  the  company  of  Jesos  forms  no 
exception.  Ita  proper  spirit  is,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  defence 
of  trnCby  and  die  propagattoii  of  tho  holy  reign  of  the  Ootpel.  In 
theology  and  philosophy  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  gaard  the  rights 
of  rational  liberty  and  of  reason ;  and  therefore  it  hae  ever  battled 
agftinst  the  doctrines  of  Luihcr,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Jansenitis.  •  •  •  • 
Th^-L'l'Tv  and  very  life  ot*  the  Church  is  its  Apofttolicity  :  the  Jesuit* 
ah:  e;id€uuaiiy  Mi«iioiiaries.  Their  first  mission  lyrrested  Protestant- 
ism in  Surope ;  and  as  Fenelen  said  in  one  of  his  finest  sermons* 
*tfae  company  ahled  by  the  Portuguese,  opened  for  the  ehnreh  at  its 
bM,  a  Mw  road  to  dha  Mies.*  *' 
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Id  ibe  enameratioo  of  the  snooeMfbl  multo  of  the  niNbiis  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others  of  the  bodj»  ooeoi  the  vord« 

spuken  to  Philip  V.  bj  the  bishop  of  Buenos  Ajm:  ^8ife» 
among  these  nomerons  tribes  compoeed  of  IndiuM  nafcntaUT 
prone  to  every  kind  of  vice,  there  prevails  such  inaooeBoey  thst 
to  the  best  of  mj  behef,  no  mortal  sin  is  committed  by  anj 
one." 

The  fourth  chapter  is  dcilicated  to  the  sabject  of  miwiom. 

and  is  written  with  great  freedom,  brilliancy,  and  convincing 

force  ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  go%Ki 
feelina:,  coQinion  sense,  and  common  justice  of  his  countrymeiL 
Tlie  chaojber  of  depntics  were  as  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  the  work,  which,  the  wav,  ran  through  several  editioRi 
in  a  few  months,  as  the  ears  of  P^sup's  a?^  to  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  or  as  our  owii  Coujinuns  are  to  uhtv  logical  argu- 
ment, when  they  have  decided  to  vote  lor  or  a^^riu^t  ministers. 
In  May,  1815,  notwithslanding  the  streiiUijus  eiforts  oi 
M,  Berryer  fur  the  cause  of  good  faith  and  mere  justice,  t:- 
majority  coniided  to  the  goverumeut  the  care  of  seeing  liiC 
laws  executed. 

The  unfortunate  Executive  did  not  well  know  how  to  set 
about  the  ungracious  task  oi  dispcr:»uig  the  dreaded  thou^^u 
unresisting  commuuity. 

**  Thp  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  assumed  a  name  and  a  countenance 
—it  was  entitled  •  Father  Xavier  de  Ravigoan.'  The  Qo vera hjci:! 
stood  in  bi«  presence,  and  not  before  Damelesa  phantoms.  TU 
priiBA-ndiiiiter  aaid  to  hlms  *  A  great  tttnta  it  bIowing_I  willaMft 
It — I  have  spoken  to  the  KiDg — lo  the  eotmeil-^-we  cannot  be  gafltj 
of  such  gross  injustice — no  meaeore  lias  as  yet  been  resolved  ee; 
we  will  let  the  Hood  go  by.'  ....  The  OOurt  opened  a  oego> 
ciatioa  with  Kuiue.  .  .  .  Tin-  I'cipe  felt  it  his  dutv  not  to  rab- 
mit  tu  lLu  deuittod^  of  the  goverumeut;  and  Father  de  Uavigp^ 
thtii  anniaied  up  the  state  of  matters  ISth  July,  1845 — ^ThB  BeHj 
8ee  has  made  do  concession ;  the  Father  General  bdievea  it  our  ditSj 
to  submit;  and  we  will  probablj  be  obliged  to  disperaa» aad life httl 
and  there  in  little  ^oups  of  threes  and  fours.' 

"  And  this  was  the  great  victory  achieved:— a  commcmitj  of  pvor 
priests  instead  of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  were  obll^ 
to  separata  and  seek  asvluioi^  where  two  or  three  nii^i.t  live  togrtbcr 
mofloolested.  Humanit^  m^bt  fearlesilr  resume  its  aardi  of  gloiy» 
aad  the  great  of  the  earth  e^joj  witroabled  sle^** 

Id  Fefaraaiy*  1845|  he  bad  to  aympathiae  with  Va  brother 
Hi[)poIyte  for  the  loss  of  his  fadofed  wifis*  After  the  Lent  of 
1840  be  foand  his  oonstitiUion  m«ch  shakeq,  bat  he  contanaed 
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•to  discliarge  his  missionarv  labours,  visiting  Toulouse,  Avignon^ 
Metz,  Naacy,  Lyoiis,  Buiirdeaux.  md  otiier  cities. 

Wefind  him  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes  nil847,when  he  fancied  lio 
tvas  reco^'enng  some  of  his  old  vigor.  T''rom  his  retreat  at 
Vals^  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend^ 
from  svhich  we  select  a  few  extracts  wortlij^  of  the  senouB  coo- 
sideratiou  of  the  lieads  of  families. 

God  haa  astigiied  to  CbrisUan  fathers  and  mothers,  the  importani 

Tiii>siun  of  prepariDg  and  assuring,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  future 

trelfaro  of  their  chifdnpn.  The  essential  point  is,  that  these  chiMren 
should,  before  GimI,  })e  strongly  convinced  of  the  Ticccs<?ity  ru\d  duty 
of  occupatiou  and  labor*    My  suui  it>  sad,  my  iiuart  aliiicted,  when  1 

reflect  that  at  this  pressot  aaj,  and  under  the  eireumstaiices  of 
the  times,  when  every  man,  every  Ohristtan  is  called  hy  Ood  to 

fight  for  the  good  and  the  tme»  yomg  persons  do  not  arm  them* 

selves  with  zeal  and  couri4ge  to  exorcise  ft  useful  influence  some  day, 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  sickly  state  of  society,  (qualities  of  probity,  devot- 
edoeis,  zeal,  honor,  faith.  Ah  1  I  beg  of  you  to  animate  and  urge  on 
TOOT  sons  In  this  good  career.** 

In  1845,  M.  de  Montaiembert  oti'ered  iiospitaiity  to  lather 
Bavignan  and  his  compauions,  when  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  living  in  community  in  ike  Hame  of  the 
law$  of  the  realm.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  but  tho 
oifer  was  gratefully  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  other 
rtrogglea  of  that  iotrepid  combatant  of  the  Chiucb« 

'*'Let  me  return  you/  wrote  Father  de  Bavignan  on  the  Wk  of 
Jely  1846^  'the  most  hearty  and  enduring  thanks  in  the  names  of 

the  objects  and  persons  most  dear  to  me.  Mav  Ood  suatam,  preaervOf 
and  recompense  you.  Beautiful  and  rich  will  be  the  crown  reserved 
for  you  in  ncaven.'  When  the  vigorous  and  eloquent  pamphlet  on 
the  DiUy  of  Cuihoiics  appeared,  no  one  did  such  ample  justice  to  the 
SQthor  as  Father  de  Bavignan.  These  devoted  and  generous  pages 
prodaeed  in  him  the  most  profound  emotion.  He  wrote  to  the  Oonnt 
on  the  22nd  of  July»  1845:  'Bising  from  prayer,  and  sitting  at  my 
writing  table,  it  seemed  to  me  while  rea»li?icr  your  lines  as  if  I  was 
prayinjj  still.  1  return  thanks  to  our  all  good  and  all  powerful  Lord 
iur  hav  ing  raised  up  such  a  great  soul  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.'  M.  TAbhe  Dupanloup,  afterwards  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  being  in  Rome  a  little  after  the  election  of  the 
firesent  Pope,  heard  from  the  lips  of  Pius  IX.  the  most  cordial  tes* 
timonies  to  the  services  of  M.  de  Mnntalembert.  Father  de  Ravignan 
deeply  enjoyed  thip  ac  t  of  just  gratitude  rendered  from  so  high  a 
quarter  to  his  wortiiy  and  religious  friends." 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  being  held  in  Borne  in  the  winter 
of  1847,  he  journeyed  thither  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Men* 
talemberC^  backed  bj  the  advice  of  his  medical  aitendante.  He 
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feU  tlie  brewing  of  tlie  coming  storni,  and  wrote  in  very  low 
bjnriis  to  the  Couai  vi.  ilic  btuie  of  sociciv  m  the  City. — The 
Company  of  Jesus  b^ing  called  on  lor  a  pro[t^:doD  of  polilicai 
hiith,  he  answered  : 

'*  Our  Institute  rf'?ocrn*«(^«  nets  of  political  faith  no  tr-^rp  than  tha 
Oospel  or  the  Church  recognises  or  t»^ache5  them.  ^\  e  are  raerflr 
Christ's  apoBties  for  all  places,  for  aU  nations,  and  isk  j^T&amca  oi  nil 
fomup  of  Oomnment.  We  keep  lilaioe,  we  pray,  w€  wait  Thii  ■ 
our  entire  policy,  and  Ood  forbida  ns  to  adopt  aoyotber.** 

Our  good  father  was  tcccint  I  with  marked  kindness  bv  the 
saintlj  Pias.  He  retamed  to  Paris  on  the  outburst  of  icb- 
ruarj,  1848,  that  being  the  post  appointed  him  by  order  of  the 
lather  General.  For  some  of  his  ItUeis  lourhing  the  dkiat* 
bances  in  Jui  c  aTi  i  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  o£  PaiiSi  we 
refer  to  the  original. 

Oar  author  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  Religious 
education  at  this  point,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the 
Clinrch  and  Slate  in  France  on  this  .*-n!w'ct,  before  the  revola- 
tiun,  when  neither  the  university  nor  liie  bishops  had  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  yinhlic  instmrtion.  When  Bnonaparte  set 
about  rebuilding  society  out  of  the  ruins  left  by  the  revolution, 
be  considered  it  essential  thnt  nation.-il  education  should  be  bi?ed 
on  ii»e  precepts  t!ie  C  ^^liolir  rehgion,  and  therefore  seleeied 
the  eliicf  diri-rtors  Iron  among  the  rlergr.  No  e5?e?!tis! 
cl^iro  occurr(  d  during  the  years  of  tlie  Restoration  ;  but  fron 
liJ30  to  1^57  there  wn-  nothini^  done  of  a  decisive  characicr 
in  favor  ejtlier  of  the  UniverFity  or  the  Clergy.  Tlienceforward 
the  stru'jgle  wetit  ow,  the  Abbe  I)np;in!oup  vigorously  assailing 
tlic  liiuversitv,  ami  maintairnni' liie  n^ni  of  the  Clertzv  to  be 
allowed  n  slinre  in  the  important  coneem  of  the  education  of 
youth.  From  [\\Q  iLeh'^ioiff  Pacifcatior:  {jubhshed  by  hiaa  in 
181-5,  wc  extract  a  pa^sngr  in  whicii  he  makes  aii  oajiisiliV 
s^eak  ill  the  exact  spirit  of  its  ioieutioo* 

"  In  the  old  Pagan  times  the  judges  thos  addressed  their  victim : 

*  Seeing  that  you  arc  Christians,  you  are  no  longer  Botnan  Gtizeos;' 
onr  present  rulers  s.iy  to  us,  *  You  are  R^-eiiiar  clergy,  consequently  jou 
cta^e  to  he  French  citizens.  *  *  *  If  you  arc  more  than  a  mere  Chris* 
tian,  than  an  ordinary  Priest,  if  you  are  in  iiict,  a  Religious,  begone ! 
We  bamsh  yon  ftrom  yoor  own  proper  house.  We  have  no  objectioa 
that  you  be  a  Christian,  aye*  eren  a  Priest*  hot  ton  certain  degree  of 
perfection  only.  Whoever  passes  that  bound*  ceases  to  be  eoasiclertd 
a  citizen  by  us.  As  you  despise  the  thiii^  of  th\^  earth  in  vonr  .t*pir»- 
tioQs  after  a  heavenly  country*  it  is  but  right  that  you  abould  have  ao 
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•ojoymeDt  io  tinn  world,  except  under  all  Iba  ooivtitioos  and  restric- 
tions we  ohooM  to  impose,  we  give  jou  Aill  Itbertj  to  txreathe  the 
common  air,  to  practise  neditatioD  at  your  leisure*  as  loDg  as  the  law 

takes  nu  ofTenco.  In  fi  word,  votir  country  mufet  he  fonsidorcd  in  the 
light  of  a  way-^ide  ino»  not  a  family  abode.  A  liome,  citiEens'  rights, 
rightJi  of  nature,  native  country,  none  of  these  thioifs  are  for  jHer/ect 
Cnridiatu.    They  may  seek  them  elsewhere  if  it  please  them.' " 

C^tholio  exertions  for  the  liberty  of  religiotia  edaoaiion  re- 
quired a  central  point  of  aokioiu  f  tihes  de  Bavi§pnaii  tmned 
us  etnifist  attention  to  the  matter,  and  a  committBe  was  or* 
ganized  in  1844.  A  great  deal  of  good  was  done  by  the 
{Kibiicaiioii  of  Epiaoopal  charges,  and  other  useful  writings  ; 
and  additional  aarvice  was  lendeced  to  reh'gioua  liberty  by  M. 
ht  Baron  Caoohy,  who  in  a  work  on  the  religious  orders, 
gfttliered  into  the  <x>m|^s  of  a  few  pages,  all  the  claims  pos* 
aessed  by  ibe  Jesoita  to  the  respect  ana  gratitode  of  the  Cbris^ 
tian  worlds  Buiatrange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  till  after 
the  proehaiatkin  iA  a  repobliQ  in  l^Hi  that  tho  good  olqeot  was 
attained. 

The  Ahh6  Dapanloop  waa  associated  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work,  with  no  less  a  name  than  M.  Tbim  Oar 
biographer  gives  all  doe  jpraise  to  the  diligenee  and  devotednesa 
of  this  remarkable  man  in  the  new  phase  of  his  public  career ; 
but  the  reader  feeb  that  he  is  surprised  at  the  zeal  of  one 
vliose  antecedents  were  such  aa  the  world  knows  well  enough. 
One  ezpiessioii  of  the  Abbess  during  the  discussion  is  wcnrth 
rMordinn*. 

"*  With  the  protended  right  of  the  State  to  fashion  childhood  and 
>outh  to  its  own  image,  he  was  well  content^  as  long  as  it  called  itself 
bj  the  name  of  St.  Louis«  bat  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  name  of 
t(e  State  for  the  time  bebg^  happened  to  be  Sardsbaptdas  or  Proud* 

hon  ?*  Father  de  KaWguan  had  said  early  Mass  for  his  friend,  on 
the  day  when  this  pious  and  valiant  defender  of  Religious  liberty, 
weighed  down  by  private  sorrow  at  the  time,  waa  to  speak  on  such  a 
mouieutuuH  subject.    '  God  has  assisted  me,'  said  h^  with  humilityf 

00  piuaing  out  of  the  assembly." 

On  the  i5th  of  March  1850,  the  liberty  of  religious  in- 
struction was  established,  after  a  ten  years  incessant  struggle* 

The  most  f^vent  pieiy  and  most  strenuous  and  unflagging 
eiertions  for  the  promotion  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  could 
net  exempt  Father  do  fiavigoan  from  family  sorrows  and  trials, 
Uissisterjosther  husband  Count  Excelmans  by  a  violent  death, 
and  was  bereaved  of  her  daughter  soon  after.  His  brother 
followed  the  remains  of  a  beloved  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
tomb  within  a  short  space  of  time.   He  gave  all  the  consols- 
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tion  that  ooutd  be  dnwn  froni  leligioas  sonras,  to  the  sorri* 
%oi8y  bat  bis  own  teuder  dii^)oeitaon  was  deeplj  aSededbj  tfie 
losses  and  the  affliction  of  the  aumvora. 

In  the  Lent  of  1850  he  appeared  •gam  at  Notre  Daae,  Ml 

to  lead  the  conferences,  for  he  was  now  Qnable  to  pceacfa  for 
any  length,  but  to  hold  a  retreat,  According  as  he  feH  Ins 
▼oice  strengthening,  he  lent  himself  to  the  cause  of  ctcry 
charitable  work  that  solicited  his  co-operation.  He  naited 
London  daniiL'  tiic  iire:ii  exhibition  of  1851,  at  the  invitatkra 
of  Cuftliaai  W  iicmau. 

'*  Bo5suet  wri tiT>cT  to  L^rrl  Perth,  TTigh  Chcnre'Iirr  of  8cot!aDd« 
who  was  ro:iv,jr{fd  to  the  Catholic  faith  after  reading  the  JErpositioMf 
^id,  '  Yuu  uiusl  DOW  be  aware,  aiicr  iciidiua  through  mj  letters,  oi 
th«  tendAT  loie  which  1  M  for  Ef^land  and  Scotlwd.  on  hjlmI 
of  all  the  aaiata  who  have  flauriahed  in  these  realmSy  and  of  Uit  fiuth 
which  has  produced  such  excellent  fruits.  A  hur.rired  a  hnC'lreJ 
times  1  have  longed  for  the  opportnnitv  of  laboring  tor  the  reconcili. 
ation  of  that  great  island,  fur  which  earnest  prajer*  abaU  omr 
cease  to  ascend  to  Heaven.'  ** 

Oar  unworldly  father  looked  on  the  matchless  collection  oi 
the  Crystal  Palace,  only  as  a  goi^us  instance  of  the  woakapd 
matter ;  bat  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

Thm  is  comethii^  better  ia  iSboM  eomiti;;  H  is  a  graft  mi 
serious  mofemeat  towards  the  Catholic  Faith.   It  ia  not  gwwra^  ia> 

deed,  but  it  is  vt>ry  evident  and  marked  among  thinking  people.  .  .  . 
1  believe  that  one  eieraent  of  the  power  of  this  countrv,  is  the  share 
taken  by  younff  men  of  birth  to  public  adairs.  AU  the  tra<litioat  ot 
the  past  are  ittU  here  to  fall  viffoor.  They  respaet  aatboeity,  thi 
law,  the  constitution.  The  landed  ariatocraey  is  rich  mad  power, 
ful.  Meanwhile  liiiy  ifieak  of  the  progreaa  and  ioflaence  of  the 
middle  class.'  ....  He  gfive  conference?  during  the  months 
of  Mav  and  June,  and  the  French  chapel  bfins;  too  srnal!,  tbej  were 
removed  to  a  concert  room.  Himself  was  a  living  retutatioo  of  so 
many  errors  and  caltinuuee  heaped  on  the  ehnrch.  TbeKngfiihiaw 
gtren  np  to  worldly  enjoyments,  and  entertaining  a  ray  atraqge  iica 
of  our  priests,  was  astonished  bj  the  involuntary  respect  he  vas  ob- 
iiged  to  feel  in  presence  of  the  a[>o«it]*».  A  certain  atm^^^pbere  of 
sanctitj  in  which  he  wa5  enveloped,  lid  more  than  the  mvukdhlA 
argument,  or  the  most  powerful  genius." 

In  the  early  part  of  1852,  he  was  beliefed  to  be  Uie  point 
of  death ;  and  the  doors  of  the  boiue  in  the  Kue  de  Setna 
waa  constantly  beset  by  people  of  et ery  condition.  Tiie  jfwf* 
era  of  such  an  emeat  multitude  prevailed  with  God ;  and  u 
May  we  find  bim  convalescent  at  Versailles,  with  sthol  injur^c- 
tions  from  bk  madiBal  adriaer,  J)r.(kaTeilhiier»  to  lebx  n^ 
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rest.  Like  every  fervent  soldier  of  Christ  he  naturally  regretted 
the  lo5s  of  the  forces  necessary  to  carry  on  the  holy  war,  but 
devout  submissioQ  still  kept  him  recnnrileil  to  Goirs  pjood  ap- 
pointments. On  the  9tli  of  September,  the  first  festival  liokl 
in  honor  of  blessed  Peter  Clauer,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
old  attached  friend,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  lamenting  his  inabiUtjf 
to  be  present  at  the  liappy  solemnity. 

In  June,  1853,  be  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Rome  for  the  election  of  a  faooeesor  to  leather  Roothan,  lat  ly 
deceased.  Some  votes  were  given  for  himself,  but  raiiitT 
Beekx  was  elected.  The  quasi-liberal  journalists  of  Turin 
ooald  not  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  spreading  mis- 
fltatementa  and  lies  respecting  the  election  ;  we  extract  iu  prefer- 
ence, some  lines  from  F  iI'k  r  de  liavignaa  to  Gottot  Uontalem* 
bert>  dated  lat  Augott,  1853. 

"  There  wbk  neither  a  French  par tv,  an  Italian  P^^y*  ^  Belgian 
party ;  not  a  shftde  of  division  nor  or  ill-feeling.  We  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  those  jndged  worthy  to  fill  the  office  of 

Father  g;eneral.  Pc.iyer  and  peace  nave  preceded  every  move,  and 
have  brought  about  tljo  ba]>py  result.  Our  choice  was  (leci»U^d  a 
month  ago,  and  we  are  now  labouring  fur  the  perfection  of  tlie  rule, 
sod  for  the  accommodation  of  ourselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  timesj 
shd  for  the  consolidation  and  faierease  of  the  good  we  hope  yet  to  do. 
Aid  us  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  concord  that  reigns  amongst  us,  and 
for  the  entire  liberty  we  enjoy  in  .<ett1int7  every  matter  accordinix  to 
our  constitutions.  The  sovereign  Fontiti  has  been  much  pleased  with 
UiQ  election  of  Father  Beekx.  He  has  spoken  to  me  at  large  on  the 
rtite  of  the  Church  in  France.  He  can  well  appreciate  all  the  good 
that  has  baao  done ;  he  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  a  manner 
flMist  gratilyhig  to  my  feelings." 

The  father  expresses  most  feelingly  in  the  suite  of  this  letter, 
tiic  deep  gratituJe  felt  ity  ilie  father  of  the  Society  and  ali  its 
members  to  the  Count,  t  lie  istrenuous  defender  of  their  rights, 
and  of  the  general  liberties  of  the  church. 

It  must  have  afforded  Father  de  Ravitjnan  great  consoUvtion 
(let  not  this  be  mistaken  for  gratilied  ^pi ritual  pride  or  vanity.) 
to  liave  been  the  insfrumeiit  chosen  bv  God  in  ctVecUDi'  so 
many  tardy  conversions.  A  young  woman  once  presented 
herself  at  the  parlor  of  thf^  hmisc  Rue  de  Sevres,  and  though 
the  father  was  occupied,  and  several  obstacles  came  in  the  way, 
she  persisted,  saw  liirn,  acknovrled^^etl  to  not  having  ever  re- 
ceived Baptism  about  wliich  she  had  iieard  him  prcnch,  per- 
severed in  her  good  purpose,  and  became  a  fervent  Uiiristian. 

All  old  actress  sent  for  Father  Eivignan  in  her  last  iiiueas^ 
85i 
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acknowledged  tluii  sh«  kiev  noi^iag  of  tiw  Mtiwl  reUgi^iis 
but  that  8h€  had  beard  hin  once  preach  williovl  filing  ouMb 
atteDiion,  tliat  dating  bet  pmaut  paiui  abf  «aa  aUoagl)  re- 
minded of  him,  and  was  mgad  by  aoae  iKleiior  inftMMftto 
ecDci  for  bia,  that  aba  aappoied  it  vaa  vbaiibe  GbrirtiaaattB 
grace,  and  that  aba  viabed  to  aMka  bar  eaakmiouL,   8ba  did 
become  a  true  penitent  indeed^  endued  all  her  torUica  paftae*tljr, 
and  even  deeired  their  eontuiiiance  Iv  waj  of  pcaanoa.  8he 
eifiired  after  aevere  snfoiugs,  vitb  a  bcavealj  aafle  on  bar 
faee;  ber  |nooa  deeease  waa  a  aoam  of  tnie  fdeascuc  to  bar 
father  confeaaor. 

He  devoted  maeh  of  bia  later  jears  to  holding  rotmla  in 
the  house  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Rue  do  Varenaea^aa  tbe  iiS«t 
of  bia  voice  prevented  bim  irom  boUing  eoiifcfcnm»  Tba 
ladies  of  the  Fauborg  St.  Oermaiai  weia  oUjged  to  kfiCf  a 
abarp  look  out  for  tickets  as  the  chapel  was  not  large,  b 
1851,  being  disagreeablj  afibcted  by  pecoeiving  a  growing  spirit 
of  negligence  Dfevaibi^  in  the  aociety  of  the  day,  be  bdd 
forth  to  his  high  bred  andience  in  a  sCjIa  tba  revame  of  mm* 
pliiucularv. 

He  i|ioke  to  these  Indies  of  the  eeiplojaMNit  of  their  tim^  oi 
their  toilettee^  of  their  eapeaeai^  of  tha  nMUier  of  tbair  id—ariag 

their  (Uoghterty  of  the  reading  of  frtf  okras  or  evU  books,  visit* 

where  nothins''  succeed  to  nothings  in  the  happy  cases  of  the  Ab- 
sence ut  biit  k-ljitin'j.  So  pa^ji  th<>«e  dny--  which  should  be  &lie«i  witA 
useful  ecnpioymeDi.  A  severe  account  of  ih&m  wui  bo  exacted 
fhr  tiBio  IB  gireii  oa  to  obtain  OMtil  bafova  CM.  Amd  tte 
toilettes  i  with  what  sadness  of  heart  did  tba  Mua  af  God  repre«ai 
their  liuniry  and  their  style  of  dress  at  evening  parties  !  VTith  whA 
delicacy  of  expre!%sion  he  knew  how  to  speak  dis^reeable  things  I 
*  Ladies,  how  nrf  tou  attired  ?  Shall  I  tell  vou?  You  are  attired 
just  like — Traiii  herself.*  He  ab»o  denounced  tbose  daace^  wbi^ 
might  hare  anited  Pagan  timeib  bat  were  unfit  Aw  Cfariatiaii  people* 
*  Do  yon  auppoeet  ladiee,  when  your  daughters*  boiM|iiets  are 
fomid  favicd  at  the  end  of  these  dances,  that  the  lilies  of  their  ><.>'-l$ 
are  not  equally  faded  ?*  Ti  t"  hoW  man  did  not  spare  those  morh<ar»» 
little  %atcbful  over  tb«  faith  and  innocence  of  their  da.u^^#r^  and 
roany  a  queenk  brow  was  bent  to  the  earth.  Pas&ijQ^  to  other  sob. 
jecta  he  pointed  oot  the  abvs?  opened  under  the  feet  of  pet^e  by 
lavish  expense.  He  produced  a  startliQg  effect  in  their  sowa  by  the 
mode  i  I  v  !;ich  he  rropo=ed  tlie  simple  qtip'tion,  *  Ladies.  Art  joopey 
vour  debtSk?*  He  laid  bis  hand  on  hidden  Lut  t'laarttng'  sores^  ana. 
lift«jd  veik  which  concealed  the  causes  ot'  »hauie  and  ruin*  ... 
In  coDscqnenee  of  the  good  Unpre&sions  madei  there  hqgwi  to  appear 
in  the  cvcniDg  reniiions,  the  kerchiefs  which  soon  got  tbo  oaoa  af 
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tbf  Jlot^ndM.  AWttt  two  hmidred  fMM  Waroi  aiodest^  warned 
ttd  flormtedy  had  touigiMd  lb*  ^^urdSi&iMf * 

Our  author  next  gives  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tions imparted  darinc^  these  retreats  at  the  Maisoii  flu  Sncre 
Cocur,  to  wiiich  wc  direct  the  careful  attention  of  the  devout 
in  or  outside  the  cloister.  It  is  followed  by  sundry  letters  of 
comfort,  encouragement,  and  direction  to  some  individual^  who 
bad  particular  claims  to  his  attention.  To  thoie  di.sj)irifed 
souls  who  seemed  fo  have  no  worldly  comfort  in  their  liiture 
prospects,  lie  pointed  out  the  long  series  ol  ^^ul^eriug  and  en- 
durance borne  by  ourCruciOed  Redeemer,  and  the  mere  reason- 
ableness of  our  being  prej)ared  to  bear  his  cross  during  this 
short  sceue  of  trials  that  we  maj  then  enter  into  the  participa- 
tion of  his  glory. 

Father  Roothan  shortly  before  his  deatli,  liad  enjoined  it  as  a 
duty  on  Father  de  Ravi^nian  (o  write  a  history  of  (he  Pontifi- 
Ciites  of  Clement  XIII.  and  Tleaient  XIV.  Wc  v.?!!  touch 
slightly  upon  the  subject  (  i"  liie  work,  reffrelting  our  all  too 
Tinrrow  **pace  for  the  treatmg  of  this  and  other  deeplj  in- 
teresting subjects. 

In  1701,  Voltaire  writing  to  Ilclvetius  made  ii-e  of  tlie 
Veil  knowTi  horrible  expression  i^prini^iiig  out  of  his  hatrc(]  to 
the  Jesiuta  lor  being  the  foremost  champions  of  Uhristiamtjr. 

*<  Infidel  Philosophy,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion,  bad 

enrolled  Jansenism  in  its  ranVs,  on  account  of  its  fixefl  determination 
to  d?^«trny  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Janseni:^ts,  occupieil  with  their 
own  proper  quarrel  with  the  Jesuitic,  little  thought  of  the  diatui  haiice 
they  would  cause  in  the  moral  order  by  extinguishing  them  ;  but  the 
Philosophers  were  fully  aware  of  the  ?acancy  that  would  spread  round 
the  bMmer  of  Catholicisro,  when  that  wished  for  consummation  would 
take  place.  8t.  Alphonsus  dc  Ligaori  called  the  Institute  of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  Voltaire  and  his 
school  were  of  the  same  o]jinion.  Twenty  thousand  Jesuits  scattered 
throuffh  (be  world  as  instructors  of  youth,  directors  of  soals, 
preaeoersy  writers^apostlefof civilizationyandmartyrsatneed,  bathed 

the  earth  with  their  sweat  and  blood  The  order 

nerer  required  reformation.  F^ord  Bacon  applied  to  the  raeinbefi  the 
words  of  no  Ancient^  *  bemg  such  as  you  are,  would  to  God  that  you 
were  ours  i '  ** 


•  Oh  for  a  month  of  Father  de  Ravitrnan  once  more!  at  i^iuue 
Dame,  St.  George*8,  Southwark,  or  St.  i  raucis  Xavier  »,  Dubliu,  to 

moderate  the  dimensions  of  hoops,  or  tmndle  them  into  the  Lilfey 
orthelUdSes. 
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The  most  terrible  cata>trnphe«  of  history  arise  from  thr  blunders 
of  min'h  without  faith,  and  tne  depravation  ot  morals.  For  fortj 
jears  before  the  BevoiutioD  the  Kiogs  of  the  South  of  Europe  Uli 
their  hands  to  their  own  deatractioo.  B;-  the  fides  of  these  weak  or 
wicked  IdngSi  were  found  ministers  unable  to  prevent  the  evil  or 
prompt  to  work  H.  Oboiseiil  in  France^  Pomhal  in  Portugal,  Wail 
and  I)'Aranda  in  Spain,  and  Tanucci  in  Naples,  went  before  the 
breeze  of  innovation,  and  rejoiced  in  tlu  work  of  iniquitv. 

*'Pomba],  one  of  tljt;  uiost  odious  creutures  ever  known,  planiied 
the  destruction  of  Oatholictty  in  Portugal,  provided  hiniMlf  with 
monstrous  accusations  against  the  Jesuits,  struck  thea  withoot 
proofs,  without  trial,  without  any  avowable  motives,  and  crovned  bis 
tvrannical  measures  bv  the  cruelty  of  their  execution.  M'ne. 
pompadour,  finding  theui  intractable  with  rt-^ptct  to  btr  o»u  wvai;- 
nefses,  demanded  their  expulsion  from  France.  Choiseul,  the  qudiv 
ter,  was  onlj  too  bappj  to  second  her  hatred  in  denooncing  thea  te 
the  Parliament.    Charlea  III.  of  Spain  uns  devout,  bttt  be  was  in- 
fluenced  bv  an  atrocjou?  ralumnv,  In  u  liich  the  honor  of  his  motbtT 
and  bis  own  legitimacy  were  comprouiised,  and  he  sie^fd  an  order 
fur  their  baniiibuient.    Six  thousand  priests,  with  nothing  but  their 
breviaries  and  a  change  of  clothes,  were  hnrried  on  board  with  bsr« 
barons  precipitation.    Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta,  riraUed  Sfmm  h 
the  evil  work.    Pope  Clement  XIII.  whose  reign  of  ten  and  a  half 
year?  was  one  scene  of  struggle  and  protest,  wrotr  to  Joseph  1.  of 
Portugal  in  tliv  wurds  of  Scripture — '  Have  pity,  oiy  s<'Ti,  on  the 
erav  hairs  of  vour  father,  and  do  not  atliict  biui  iu  the         days  ni 
bis  life/  At  the  approadi  of  the  storm,  he  exhorted  Louis  Xv.  ts 
he  firm  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  Eeligion,  and  to  the  Bishops 
to  co-operate  with  him." 

AU  eieept  three  did  thdr  doty.  Wheo  the  parliament  nn/A 
its  decree  in  I76E  the  Pope  in  eonsistonr,  deeiared  the  dcciee 
of  parliament  null  and  void.  The  modest  king  advised  tbe 
Head  of  the  Church  to  be  silent  on  the  merits  of  tbe  order 
after  the  impudent  proceedings  of  the  parliament  in  17C4;  tbe 
Bull,  Apostolieumy  was  condemneil  and  prohibited,  bat  tbe 
Bishops  of  France  gave  it  their  unantmons  adhesion,  and  ad- 
dressed vigorous  reclamations  to  the  court  iu  favor  of  tbe  pro- 
scribed company. 

Clement  Xlll.  at  bay  before  the  Courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples,  declared  to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  liiat  like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  he  preferred  exile  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  Religion  and  tiic  Church.  He  would  iv.»t  wait  for  a 
reply,  but  ordered  tiic  doors  to  be  opened  in  order  to  end  the 
conference.  The  occupation  of  Avignun,  of  Heiicvcntum,  and 
of  PoDteCorvo,  did  not  turn  luin  frou)  his  rc?oKe.  He  $herfd 
this  Iieroic  determination  though  assailed  from  without  by  tlioac 
who  ouiiht  lu  have  shew  u  themselves  bis  affeciioaaie  biA  doti* 
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fill  children,  and  oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of  ago.  ITc 
was  released  by  death  from  his  suilerings,  arul  iiis  iiapli^ss  suc- 
re«sor,  Clement  XIV.  was  required,  as  tiic  dreaded  sons  of  St. 
[„;  alius  were  now  expelled  from  four  kingdoros,  that  lie  should 

iMiiibh  them  iruni  the  world  entire  extinguish  them  aUo- 

gether.  For  four  years  he  temporised  ;  he  lived  from  day  to 
day  hearins^  nothing  but  injunctions  and  threats  ;  and  after 
every  sleeph^ss  night,  he  commenced  another  day  of  misery  and 
anguish.  At  last  i\\e poor  Pope,  as  the  pions  witnesses  of  his 
torments  tailed  him,  sif^ned  lor  the  sakrof  peace,  the  Brief  of 
Abohtion,  21st  July,  1  7  73,  and  on  the  22nil  September,  1774", 
the  anguish  ot  his  soul  brought  him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Canonization  of  St  Alplionsus  de  Liguori  it  was 
proved  on  unquestionable  evideriee,  that  the  venerable  servant 
of  God  livinir  at  Arienzo,  a  little  town  of  his  dioeese,  was  found 
by  his  domestics  in  a  species  of  trance  whicli  endured  for  a  part 
of  two  days,  21st  and  22nd  Sepieniber,  1774,  and  tliat  on  his 
awakinL'  from  it,  he  announced  the  death  of  tlie  Pope  whose 
last  moments  he  had  been  allowed  m  spirit  to  sustain. 

The  literary  and  religious  world  are  aware  of  (he  existence 
of  Falber  Theiner*s  flisfory  of  these  traiisactions,  written  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  tlic  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  de  Ravignau 
was  enjoined  by  the  General,  as  already  mentioned,  to  t'o  over 
the  same  ground,  with  the  oijjert  of  ?iiaking  a  better  apology 
for  the  Pontiff  who  had  su])[irr'-^rd  the  Company.  Aided  l)y 
the  researches  of  Father  MonU  zon,  he  laboured  from  February, 
1853,  to  July  1 854,  when  the  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Clemeiit 
XIIL  and  Clement  XI V,^*  appeared  in  one  volume,  A  supple- 
mentary volume  by  way  of  appendix  was  afterwards  issued. 
He  wants  nothing  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word  :  he  gives 
transcripts  from  original  documents  to  prove  the  heroic  resis- 
tance made  by  Clement  XIFT,  and  the  harassing,  goading,  and 
threatem'n:^,  that  at  last  forced  his  successor  to  si'„ni  for  tlse 
P^'jce  of  Christendom,  the  death  warrant  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Frih.  The  Uistorian  had  to  deal  between  the  love  for  his 
criltT  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  Head  of  the  Church;  but 
he  st  emed  more  anxiou?-,  as  far  as  truth  allowed,  to  apologize 
lor  the  sis^ning  of  the  cruel  mandate  under  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, thaa  to  excite  sympathy  fori  or  jastify  \ku  own  brotber- 
bood. 

*'  What  a  mass  of  mighty  works  perished  in  Europe,  in  America, 

^'Tid  in  Asia,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  what  a  spectuclo 
was  presented  by  that  sileat  obedience  to  the  Pontifical  Brief  1 
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Works,  the  most  importmnt  and  precious,  soak  in  ulentt«  and  r.ot  i 
murmur  escaped  from  the  heap  of  ruins.  No  one  in  our  d*js  caa 
overlook  the  breach  made  in  the  defences  i>f  r«li;?^on  aoJ  i4>cittj  : 
the  Jesuits  fell,  but  their  dowDfall  crashed  the  vorld." 

The  namber  of  couverts  dL^tiu^shed  bj  tlkdr  pkij»  learmng 
or  birth,  woo  orer  to  the  CathJic  faith,  and  man?  of  ihoQ  throng 
eoAlefeiioes  held  with  himself,  ooosokd  the  F^her  io  a  grest 
decree  for  his  lalor  imbililj  to  preach,  cr  endure  the  rough 
life  of  an  active  miasKHiaij*   His  biographer  devotes  a  cha^ki 
to  the  Oxford  mofemeot,  and  to  tbe  visits  of  Mr.  Wilbtfibice, 
Mr.  Allies,  and  others,  to  the  cell  of  tbe  zealow  mkeoc&n. 
The  iiiat  step  genemllj  taken  by  detout  Ar^iieaas  mieasj  aboot 
their  9|NniiiaI  state,  vaa  to  go  over  to  Fara^  and  vi&it  the 
Churches  and  Uoqpttals,  vbeie  a  zealooa  joong  gvide  (M  Au- 
gmtc  Cochio)  gererallj  secured  them,  and  eondocted  tbem 
cttber  ta  Sister  Rosalie  or  Father  Bo  Barignn.   tit  ted 
bat  ooold  not  speak  Kngiiah^  and  manj  of  his  visitor?  wot  ifi 
llie  SQM  iircdicament  as  regarded  fiench ;  bol  tbeir  hmti 
wot  poaaeBicd  bj  a  devuQt  spirit,  and  ihej  mmplj  and  mmd^ 
aoo^t  the  Irao  patii  ol  life  in  vhkh  Ihcgr  ni%bl  vilk  vtta 
safetv.    Tbere  wat  a  pover  of  attractive  piety  aboat  ilicir  ip^ 
nUttl  connsdlor,  bj  vbich,  aoder  God,  their  nndentaodicgs 
vere  enligbtOtted,  and  their  hearts  dlled  w'th  holj  defers  for 
that  full  eommunicalaon  with  C heist,  his  Blessed  Motbor 
!  s  5  :  :5,  nLkh  can  be  fooad  aioae  in  Catholic  ComiaaDiiia. 
fiev*  Wm.  Allies  grres  an  account  of  his         to  Father  B»> 
v:rTiaB  in  his  del%blfiil  and  inftevertug  Joomai  of  a  vint  t0 
France  and  Italj:  to  this  wwi  we  hare  gicaft  pfeanre  ia  rt- 
fcniiig  our  readers.    Tbeae  courenona  wcffo  vcrf  seldo.^ 
bnra^t  aboot  bj  disciRKOQ.    Uia  hearers  weto  ewcestlT  dm* 
ions  of  tratb  ;  be  affinied  such  or  such  ck^rines  ;  their  htar..« 
vete  Mvcd  hj  grace,  and  th«nr  nabesttatincif  wdconed  tbr 
gudance  of  tbat  Chiucb,  vitbm  wfaacb  eoafioeaoe  tepoMi^  id 
tbe  ttoubloa  of  leligMi  dmbl  and  diaqniefc  apa  nnknoTu. 

In  tba  Lent  of  155$,  Fatbv  de  Rangnan  pmcbed  in  tk 
Cb^of  tbo  Tnfllctiea  befim  the  grot  of  tbe  cnrtl^  and  w 
Bot  ifoid  to  spe^kof  tbe  neeeintT  anddiScalijr  of  fcit^^iMh 
Mot,  of  an,  and  of  belL  To  fuppraa  an|  ad^docEcatioQ. « 
venaj  supp^i^  that  anight  «iae  from  ban^  bdd  fi^rtli  bete 
tbe  Fowenb  be  next  pieacbed  n  icttcnk  to  poor  old 
ofoneof  tbe  boMBoftbeP«<ilf«'&waAn  i^MM.  'las 
not  able  now  to  do  nrnrb/  said  be  to  tbe  Indj  Sopmr  ;  '  ^ 
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wiheftivor  of  eoii(idii)g  tiiis  little  work  to  me.'  His  identity 
vti  kept  a  secret  to  his  audience,  who  little  suspected  they  were 
listening  to  the  great  orator  of  Notre  Dame. 

Father  de  Bpavignau  had  received  from  Heaven,  along  with 
the  power  of  tnniiiig  the  liuarts  of  his  hearers  to  God,  the  gifts 
of  being  well  qualified  to  direct  tlieir  steps  in  tlic  way  of 
Christian  perfection,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  .the 
spiritual  lile  and  its  sacred  depths.  This  habitude  of  guiding 
souls,  had  given  him  wondcrt'ul  litrlit  for  di^llngui^hulg  true 
vocations,  lie  attached  himM'U  with  a  paternal  tenderness  to 
those  yonng  spirits,  who  on  considering  the  things  of  the  earth, 
liad  Lund  ihuni  unworthy  of  their  attachment,  ami  had  svi  for- 
ward on  their  road  to  Heaven  through  the  quiet  paLas  of 
prayer  ami  the  cloister.  lie  took  particular  interest  in  those, 
who  had  renounced  rank,  briUianl  prusprcts,  or  the 
enjoyments  attending  wealth,  youth,  and  liiauty.  We  insert 
extracts  from  liis  letters  to  a  young  Carcnelite,  who  had  re- 
nounced iiigh  station,  and  its  accompaning  seductions,  for  the 
close  ^tings  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Theresa.  These  letters 
date  from  the  2nd  Novemher,  1856. 

*'  Oh !  how  I  long  to  revisit  our  dear  Carmel  of  the  Rue  de  Mf^s- 
^nel  There  it  pleased  God  to  send  me  true  consolation.  Courage, 
child,  for  seh'-cooquest,  prayer,  then  death  !  May  we  tend  with 
OM  aeootd  to  tkSs  perfection,  wbidi  ii  the  only  way  traced  for  ns  by 
tbe  OiTlne  haiML  Tea  eooNMiioeyoar  reKgious  nfo  nearly  at  m 
nine  time  ef  year,  i»  wllkh  thir^ijm  years  ago,  on  All  Souls'  day, 
without  a  word  to  any  one  but  the  renerablo  prio«t  my  director,  I 
^yellt  alone  at  foot,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  our  noviciate  of  Mont- 
ruuKe.  I  was  then  twenty-seven  ycard  old,  aiid  now  1  have  arrived 
9t  Hd  ige^  I  had  llTed  too  eagerly  the  Mfo  of  the  werM  r  Ibrooght 
away  deep  wonnds  whieh  left  dbarp  peine  behind  them.  And  now, 
poor  laborer  of  the  eleventh  honr,  faithless  <Ksoip)e  of  God  who  had 
lontT  since  cnlled  me,  I  felt  myself  thencofor^  ard  drawn  to  the  mte- 
rior  lift;,  the  principle  of  such  TTn'-peakable  happiness.  And  after  the 
proiuibeii  of  these  early  days,  wiiat  Lave  I  done?  Howevt^r,  Gud  be 
blfoed  that  I  hare  stifl  found  myself  drawn  to  prayer,  to  reooUec* 
tion.  I  have  always  found  in  them,  remedies  tor  my  misery,  and 
JjvJng  ^ace  for  my  efficient  help.  You,  ray  child,  will  do  better 
tlian  vonr  father.  You  will  courteously  embrace  this  life  of  im- 
molation and  prayer,  fn  the  perfect  renunciation  of  yourself,  and 
&  ao  iDvioIable  fidelity  to  prayer,  you  will  meet  with  strength  and 
petoe.  H«w  happy  wiH  1  ne  to  behold  the  finrits;  Adrance  then  to 
thn  cross  of  yanr  master  like  Maar,  your  mother  and  yenr  mieen.  • 
Aspire,  as  you  can  and  ougiit — aspire,  I  say,  to  that  life  of  prayer 
wbirlj  your  blessed  mother,  8t,  Theresa,  haa  bequeathed  to  iier 
daoghtera,  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  Let  no  bitternesses,  dis- 
trsKStioDS,  obscurities,  or  any  temptations  wbatever,  stop  your  pro- 
grces.  Qod  has  appointed  your  place  in  the  way  to  the  garden  ef 
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^^ti,  where  too  trill  indeed  have  to  drink  his  chaUceudbetf 
his  cro«5,  but  btU!  with  tin»peakab!e  comfort.  r>oul)t!e««iV  our  lot  is 
to  die  and  imraolate  our?e!%'e? — to  die  to  oom  iv-?  aad  to  tvcrvthing 
which  holds  us  tu  the  earth,  in  order  to  enjoj  life  in  a  higher  schere. 

'*Tlib  b  th6  proper  daj  to  eoogntolate  jov  ontlMfrims  or  vov 
retreat,  and  the  holT  reaolutions  with  vlncli  ov  Lotd  h»iM^rai 
Tou.  Bless  hiiii  with  your  ^-^  !e  heart  for  the  attraction  you  f«l 
toward*,  the  Dirine  Infancy.  Xothiner  can  be  belter.  You  will 
there  comprehend  the  simulicitv  vt^ll  «u  the  eotire  gcneroiitj  of 
the  immolation.  .  .  "-^^l  pr&yer  will  bring  jou  through  tbt 
enidble  of  l>iTnie  Lore.  AO  n  well  when  wb  wHk  to  fie»  is  ordir 
to  livo  only  bv  grace,  for  the  glofj  of  God  and  the  talration  of  souk 

"Sanit  John  of  the  CrosS,  the  admirable  disciple  of  y  c  ur  admirabie 
mother,  has  marked  out  the  way.  It  is  tncumb^red  with  obstacIeSj 
the  struggle  will  be  long ;  but  what  jojs  are  found  in  the  verj  piins, 
when  Qod  has  seiaed  on  the  hmet  to  attach  it  inviolafely  to  htaudrf 
Your  heart,  dear  child,  U  wholly  given  up  to  jo«r  DiviDe  Mater: 
Uar  he  be  ever  blessed  ! 

**  Prayer,  my  daiiprhtcr,  is  the  life  of  Carnif  I  :  it  is  a  world  witltout 
limit,  it  is  Heaven  upnn  earth,  in  5{>ite  of  repug-nancts,  spiritaaJ 
droughts,  and  continual  distraction,  the  heart  devoted  with coostancj 
to  the  holy  exerctee  of  prayer,  finde  thereiD  a  peace,  a  eonfort  or* 
passing  all  sensible  plearar^.  It  Is  the  intimate  friendlj  relation  with 
Ood,  with  a  father  always  tender,  notwithstandiog  his  apparent  rigor, 
and  the  ronsrb  trial*  he  sends.  Embrace  prayer,  courageously  r?f- 
severe,  and  juur  soui  *hall  be  strengtbeoed,  elo\  aleil,  blessed.  Cm 
anything  be  better  than  to  think  aud  to  lire  for  God  alone,  and  It 
lore  him  without  interruption  ?  Ah  I  thia  wmy  m  ro^gh,  bevt 
with  briars  and  theffBIS  wo  am  Sfimefiniei  torn,  sometimes  tbrovo 
down,  hut  will)  courage  we  rise  and  proceed.  Tlie  life  of  C:iriiic!. 
life  of  a  victim  immolated  fur  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvatu-n  ot 
souU,  is  an  arduous  course,  at  the  end  of  which  are  beautiful  croviu, 
priace  for  the  victors :  we  mmt  nm  and  patkatly  struggle  to  oMas 
tfaen. 

It  is  neceseery  to  fight  vaUaatly  in  order  to  live  this  life  of  defied 

and  vigilant  love,  which  your  mother  St.  Theresa  obr?.'T>Ad  ss  a  grant 
for  herself  and  her  daughter^^.  The  hour  of  your  profes^i- n  ap* 
proachet.  Ob  1  prcMre  the  victim  by  the  desires  of  your  heart  ever 
wotted  to  the  heart  of  your  loving  meeter." 

His  last  apostolical  labors  were  devoted  to  a  n^treat  given 
to  ilic  Carmelites  of  the  Rue  de  Mcssiiie.  It  conimence<]  l?th 
NoveiBber,  1857,  at  4  o'Liock  in  the  evenini:,  and  cndcti  Vvi:. 
of  the  «nnie  moiitli.  He  canif  on  fuot,  noi wilhstandinz  tbe 
season  and  the  di:?tance  from  the  house  Rue  de  Sevres  ;  and 
discoursed  four  times  in  the  day,  seated  in  a  straw  chair  in  the 
parlor,  and  with  his  face  tunied  towards  the  veiled  nuns,  who 
listened  from  behind  the  trrilles.  He  took  a  slight  repast  at 
12  o'clock,  and  returned  home  on  foot  at  6  rn  the  evening.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  substance  of  the  discoarsci 
bas  beea  preeerved :  nu  ouUiae  ie  giveo  p.  p.  d03* 
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Earlj  in  December  lie  fell  ill.*  lie  was  h\>\c  to  ctlcbrale 
Mass  OD  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Gouceptioii;  bul  it  wus 
his  last  on  eart  h. 

They  brought  him  the  Holy  Commuiiiou  at  5  o'clock  every 
morning;  and  Mass  was  celebrated  in  his  chariibur  by  per- 
mission of  the  Arclibisiiup.  His  left  lung  only  was  now  re- 
maining, and  that  much  aflPcclcd  gince  1S5^ ,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  suffered  inudi  in  his  breathing.  He  sometimes 
desired  death,  at  others  thought  of  convalescence,  and  the 
labors  it  would  refit  him  lur ;  but  dreaded  a  rt  rtivery  un- 
attended with  powers  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  mortals.  Till 
the  10th  of  Pebruarv,  1858,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  ^it  for  a 
few  hours  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  fire.  It  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  mention  the  numerous  relics 
that  were  sent  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  which, 
thoDgh  convinced  of  his  approaching  deatli,  he  piously  wore 
about  hia  person  ;  the  Novenas  that  were  offered  up  for  his  re- 
covery ;  the  crosses,  &c.  that  were  sent  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion. His  illness  caused  a  profound  sensation  through  every 
part  of  Christendom,  \vhcre  devotion  still  retained  any  inlluence. 

Trom  the  21st,  ol  February  an  inflammation  ol  tlie  bowels  was 
added  to  his  otlier  sutferings.  On  the  25th,  the  forerunners  of 
death  were  evident — the  restless  and  cold  hands,  feeble,  short, 
and  abrupt  breathing,  and  the  cold  perspiration  streaming  down 
the  countenance.  For  the  circumstantial  diary  of  the  last  hours 
of  his  well  spent  life,  and  his  heavenly  communications  with  his 
devoted  brothers  in  the  ministry,  who  read  for  him,  prayed  with 
him,  and  rendered  all  the  solace  in  their  po\ier  to  his  bodily 
sufferings,  we  refer  to  the  work.  They  are  more  suited  to  the 
pages  of  a  book  on  ascetic  devotion  than  to  those  of  a  secular 
jouroal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  severity  to  self,  the 
same  ardent  love  of  his  Saviottr^  and  the  same  zeal  for  his 
ndghboar'a  salvation,  that  were  so  evident  during  his  active 
eareer,  prevailed  during  these  trying  hours  :  we  supply  a  few 
passages  ifom  the  latest  moments  of  hia  trials,  supplied  bj 
Father  Pontkvoy. 


*  The  account  of  his  illness  and  happy  death  was  oblained  from 
Father  P.  de  Pootlevoy. 

*86 
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li  was  oQe  hour  ^dar  miiioighL    I  faan4  ih^  gooi  Ftiiber  m  lus 
M^onj  :  a  fecbh  and  pantag  breath  esca^ted  vith  dificolij  from 
bffMst :  he  waibfttheaiii  aeoldperspiratioByaadhiiMerhniiWi 

as  if  frooMB,  *  Dear  Father,  do  rou  knovne?*  taid  L  *  I  da,  I  do.* 

*  Yoo  are  goin^"  to  eiprrc.'  '  feut  I  hare  re  t  ruffered  eroagfc  jet.* 
'Do  von  to  :^^in  the  iubilf-e  before  dvir:::-'  *  Mo*t  eameatlT.' 
*Tha>  ki>s  this  crucifix.'  i  preseiited  him  a  venerated  rrocifex  wmca 
UiMelf  bad  brought  inm  Rom.  '  Make  M  act  of  cteritf.  Oftf 
to  oar  LordJei»  Ghrvt  the  neri«ca  of  mr  Kfik' 'With  a^vbdi 
heart**  *  Ask  pardon  from  Qod  ftR*  ^  the  finha  of  joor  lire.*  He 
JoTncd  hi-  f;.ip.  I>,  raijtJ  hh  ercs  t'"  faeares,  and  cried  with  a  Ictd 
vo»cie,  •  Mv  Gc  i,  pardon  all  the  miqttities  of  mv  Mt  fiitber, 

beseech  God  that  be  maj  gnot  me  pardjn.*  U«  then  reeeired  iht 
bat  afaeolntiaB.  .  .  .  The  Father  Froiinoal  aid. '  would  tou 
vith  that  we  redte  the  amort  of  theeeiathchrhMt  ^007?*  'Oh, 
with  great  pleasure.'  While  «e  fftpeattd  fbtae  pn^ers  aload,  ht 
erv]^nth  united  In?  intentionf  to  ocr«.  He  eir'rpd  cn  t!:.^-  2^t^  "f 
February  J '^5?*.  at  iialt  ptot  One  in  the  tnornlnc.Trith  hi*  eve-  'T-itZitif 
fixed  on  uu:  cruciuz  before  hiizi«  aadgitii^  Lbi^  140^0^  fiigh^  at  tht 
aaae  of  the  Soviovr  of  the  voridL  Ho  «aa  auiMvo  ioan»  tat 
aootbs,  and  twanty-thrte  daja  old.  Thai  Std  Fatttf  de  SailpM: 
thus  d'e  all  the  saiots. 

His  i&st  daj*  ^^^re  in  some  rnca^trre  a  r^Jtirr.e  of  111?  life.  His  jobI, 
b?*  char*ct»^r,  were  evider^t  during  these  «oleraT!  I^'^af*.  Afdflit 
iViti^,  f.iimu  r^^  obedic^ace.  ucucacj*  goodae&i  01  iJ^eort,  aaati^aU^ 

There  w-s  sricf  and  profound  emotion  throng  the  wbdc 
cit\  of  Fjns.  when  tlie  dfath  of  Father  de  Ravisnan  wa§  an- 
noiiTiced.  His  bo'!*?.  clothed  in  his  Reli^rions  babit,  wis  laid  on 
a  bed  m  a  lower  room  of  the  ho'jse.  Ru<?  de  Sevres,  for  Ihrve 
davs ;  and  the  populace  of  the  c:tj.  ever  in  extreme:?,  cro"!fdcd 
•"rom  WcJiiesdav  to  Sandav  to  look  their  ia^t  on  the  rjusains 
of  him  who  had  laboreii  ^^^?h  fot  their  sai¥at«aOya&dvfaoB 
tht  V  looked  on  now  as  a  saint. 

li  was  wished  that  the  grandest  of  -^l-^qoies  should  be  cek- 
brated  over  his  remaiTis  in  Notre  Dame;  but  tb«  Father  Pro- 
viocial  p'-^'Vrred  that  it  should  be  oifaenri9e,and  thathesbooM 
be  borne  to  his  resting  place  on  a  poor  hearse  as  a  simple  He- 
bgiou?.  His  old  and  attached  itiaid.  Mgr.  Dopanloap,  mm- 
niooed  bj  tek^ph  from  Oikaii8»  delivered  aa  impr^nsfd 
fBaeial  sermon  m  St.  Snipice,  whidi  wis  filled  to  oferdowmg. 
The  tmstndied  Aoanat  affected  himself  and  his  andience  to 
tear^  and  thoosandi  vere  obliged  to  oooteiit  Iheaaeim  vitii 
etaticiis  oo  the  steps  and  in  the  jfwd. 
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Even  as  conversions  from  vicious  courses  arc  more  seldom 
wrought  bj  severe  measures,  than  by  mildness  and  patience,  so 
as  already  observed,  conversions  to  Catholic  faith  nnd  prnctico 
are  more  the  result  (humanly  speaking)  of  friendly  inter-com- 
munications with  Catholics  of  devout  lives,  and  the  stndy  of  de- 
votional books,  than  of  the  perusal  of  controversial  works  or  of 
holding  viva-voce  discussions.    We  therefore  welcome  the  life 
of  this  good  and  ^reat  man,  a=  cnlrnlated  for  the  spread  of 
piety  anione  Catholics,  and  the  partial  removal  of  the  prejudices 
agai!  ^ t  the  Society  of  Jc?us,  and  the  Cliurch  of  which  it  forms 
one  of  Ihe  strongest  bulwarks.    Should  it  he  said  tha*  he  was 
an  exception,  we  repeat  in  the  words  of  bis  biographer,  that  ho 
was  a  Jesuit  to  bis  heart's  core  ;  and  from  ourselves,  that  his 
heroic  character,  his  love  of  his  kind,  his  severity  to  himself, 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  his  stainless  life,  and  ardent 
piety,  are  common  to  him  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  that  though  many  may  lack  his  human  abilities, 
the  amount  of  good,  spiritaal  and  temporal,  wrought  by  their 
(juiet  and  silent  etibrts  is  incalculable,  and  will  not  be  known 
in  its  grand  proportions  till  they  are  called  to  teoeive  their  re* 
ward  at  the  last  daj  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race. 

We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  tlie  execution  of  the  por- 
trait accompanying  the  volume.  Intellect  and  penetration  are 
abundantly  expressed  in  the  ample  forehead  and  eagle  eyes, 
and  resolute  firmness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face^  but  there 
is  a  hard  quality  about  the  mouth,  which  we  are  SQte  did  not 
belong  to  the  living  features.  Though  denying  to  himself^ 
he  was  charity  itself  to  all  others. 

M.  Poujouiat  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Paris 
by  his  share  with  M.Michaud  in  the** History  of  the  Crusades," 
his  **  Letters  from  the  East/'  "  History  of  Jerusalem/*and  other 
works  relative  chiefly  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  Correspondent  and  other  Catholic  journals,  and 
has  all  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  practised  writer.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  translation  shonld  be  presented  to  the  English 
reading  public,  for  as  our  readers  may  perceive^  even  from  our 
meagre  sketch,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  historic  infor- 
mation to  be  got,  in  addition  to  the  edifying  life  of  the  subject 
of  the  work ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  retreats  and  confereners 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  every  devoutedly  inclined  person 
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whether  in  cuuiutuniiy,  or  baltlfog  for  saivatiou  amid  the  lu^ 
moils  of  the  exterior  life.* 


•  Tu  the  Past  and  Present  of  Thomas  Onrlyle  tbere  is  a  most 
delightful  and  spirit-stirring  picture  of  the  talt  nts,  the  strngpleb,  liie 
6elf-denialti«  the  heroism  and  the  exertioos  of  a  ir.onii  of  the  dark  ages, 
for  the  weal  of  his  little  commmiHy— wbat  may  be  called  ht&  Uttle 
world."  Would  that  the  Jecait  in  Devereux  ooold  snbjeci  this  Qm* 
man-souled  and  genial  Pantheist  to  the  mttmerie  tranoe,  if  mesroerini 
lt?elf  was  not  a  humbug  and  if  the  practice tras  not  interdicted bvtht 
Church.  Having  put  him  in  rapport  with  himself,  he  might  for  the 
time,  imbue  him  with  a  Christian  spirit,  give  him  pen  and  paper,  nor 
allow  him  liberty,  till  he  had  sketched  the  subject  of  this  memoir  io 
hit  own  peonliar  S|rirlt  and  fiuhion.  Then  wonld  a  matchleit  pictoM 
be  given  to  the  worlds  for  wbioh  under  preient  cireumstaiicet  it  uSQ 
have  long  to  watt^ 
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1.  TAe  Lost  Senses,  By  the  late  Jolin  Kitto,  D.D.F.S.A. 
Editor  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible/'  and  The  Cyclopcedm 
of  Biblical  Literature."    Lonilon  :  Cox,  ISaf. 

%.  CMoUc  InstUution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Twelfth 
AnnmalJS^i.   Dablio;  185B. 

Varied  as  the  ideas  maj  have  been  relative  to  the  privations 
endnred  by  the  deaf  mute  or  those  deprived  of  sight,  popular 
opioion  at  all  times  leaned  to  Ibeaide  of  Ibe  blind,  and  regarded 
the  eombined  loaa  of  the  two  aenaea  of  hearing  and  speech  aa 
comparatively  more  easy  borne  than  that  of  not  being  able  to 
behold  all  the  beaaties  which  Nature  and  Art  present  to  charm 
onr  vision,  combined  with  the  atiU  more  hallowed  pleasure  of 
r^rding  the  dearest  objects  of  domestic  life ;  these  considera- 
tions present  themselves  so  palpably  before  the  mind  as  to 
exdnoe  the  idea  of  any  loss  being  comparable  in  extent  to  that 
experienced  by  the  blind.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
we  indulged  in  similar  theories,  and  it  waa  not  until  we  had 
studied  with  deep  interest  and  much  attention  the  very  in* 
structive  little  volume  which  has,  we  may  say,  been  bequeathed 
to  us,  by  one  who  eiperienciug  the  loss  of  one  of  those  aensesi 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  others,  that  our  illusions 
have  been  dispelled ;  and  so  clearly  has  he  pointed  out  the 
various  sources  of  enjoyment  open  to  the  blind  (in  the  in- 
tellectual not  the  nialerial  world,)  tliat  we,  sceptics  as  we 
admit  ourselves  to  have  lircti,  have  had  the  scales  removed  from 
our  eyes,  and  sad  as  the  choice  may  seem,  pruuouuce  in  favor 
of  the  blind. 

In  order,  however,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  axiom  which 
may  at  Grst  glance  startle  our  readers,  we  think  the  best  mode 
of  convincing,  is  to  adopt  that  which  convinced  ourselves, 
namely,  the  proofs  presftitetl  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kitto  in 
bis  most  interesting  work  entitled  The  Lost  Sensc8,a  book  winch 
we  would  faiu  see  on  the  table  of  every  philanthropist  who 
svinpathizes  in  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  his  fellow  man,  or 
who,  in  aTiy  wny  is  dcj^iroiis  of  ameliorating  lii-^  condition. 

Without  further  prelude  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
•s  much  of  the  spint  of  the  work  as  we  can  oondeuse 
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iu  the  Lrit  f  space  allotted  to  os;  we  pc-ra5Cti  n  with  be-. :  pWt«nre 
rind  proLl,  aoa  (ni«1  it  will  afford  fqnal  gnti6c»ijoii  to  iLosc 
uho  mnv  be  tempted  to  ijlaiice  over  this  re^nm^. 

Dr.  Kitto  has  Icfr  ns  a  short  bat  most  in!ere«rin«  sketch  of 
i!ie  fetii.     and  5cri5CUor3  f  xperirnced  bv  him  on  the  total  de- 
rH...4ioii  of  l;en:ir»|?,  a  cnlamitv  w|>tVh  occnrr^d  to  bim  in  L:< 
1  reilih  vear.    Tj:e  cireurujtauces  oi  his  earlv  life  held  f'>rth 
no  promise  oi'  a  future  of  affiaence ;  his  f&iher,  vhc  i^.^  ^ 
mailer  buiiJer.  comn.enced  life  onder  rather  ^dnntagtoo? 
aci-pices,  in  ccRnt-ction  with  an  elder  brc^ber.  aii  tr::rim*f  of 
^'^at  repute;  the  road.toforiune  was  opeii  to  iiim,biii  i;:/  app  i;, 
I  ke  manv  o?her«  nf  e<\u9\  or  even  supenor  senios,  pf4i9<|JtntT 
destroved  botii  brofher*,  and  after  a  few  vear?  thrj  were  re- 
do'^  to  comparauve  }x>vertj  :  aod  the  fattier  of  our  afithor 
had  to  earn  his  bread  s5  a  yAyj'm2  mison,  m  which  precarioiu 
emploTTnent  hi?  little  bov  \\a*  cAkd  ou  to  as?i«t  him.  Tbe 
accident,  to  wl.icli  n  mav  be  he  owed  ali  the  meniAl  coltoreof 
his  aftfT  !?ff,  occurred  on  his  father'?  birth  dar  in  the  mt 
1^17:  tM'A  TKcni%-ei»hl  *pr*r?  after  he  wnies  a  fQcciwi 
account  cf  a  1  he  thought,  fail,  or  reaienibertd  of  that  (o  him 
moH  momeoloiia  dij ;  ve  gite  li  in  his  ova  watiis 

*'Th0  tirr—lliiaii  ihtf  daj— llw  latt  of  twelve  jears  ^ 
hcitfiiv,  aod  tba  lint  af  twcaty-eigbt  jears  of  deafness,  kata  left  a 
more  distiuct  iiuprts^ion  upon  mt  inin'd  than  those  of  anr  preHoos, 

or  almo5t  nr.y  snbseqnert.  dar  cf  rr.r  iJfe.    It  was  a  dmr  to  be  r*!Dr'n;- 
bered.    The  Iji5t  dav  on  vrh;1^^  iuiv  cufi ornate  labour  ^.-eiset, — 
last  day  on  »bich  anj  cti^iuuLar/  |irifixc^t;  li  eajo%ed« — ihe  Ixsi.  ^Mt 
9m  whidb  wa  do  the  things  wa  have  daoe  daily,  are  .al«    «  Birfcta 
dajs  in  the  falwidar  of  life ;  bow  macb,  therefore,  most  the  vM  aet 
nnrer  'r,  il:e  mcTT-ne*  tf  a  ^3aT  -r^'  :^_  -^a^  ibt-  1a«*  -•'maiiT  bicasej 
th;r.^,  z::d  in  which  one  stroke  oi  acnon  And  ?uiftriD«^,— ncme  motomt 
of  time,  w  roug-ht  a  greater  chaxige  of  condition,  ummxi  ao^  sodden 
last  of  wealth  or  honours  erer  made  in  tha  state  of  man  ,  Wcahh 
aaaj  he  rceovand^  and  new  honanra  voa^or  bapplaeaa       ha  aeewd 
without  them  ;  hut  Idiere  is  no  recoT»7,  no  adequate  cotapeosadaib 
f  r  such  a  loss  as  was  on  t?:at  uiv  5U5tlir>td.    T:.e  wrmltli  of  8w«f 
ard  pl?5«DrftK!e  «oo?id*  with  wbk+.  th.^  Almighrv  h  *  nlf»?d  tbe  world, 
— of  sounds  moduiatevi  bv  afiectioo,  s|wipatbj,  and  eanatttacs%— > 
ean  be  appradatad  onlj  bj  one  who  has  so  loagMen  thnapeor  indretf 
io  the  wafttaf  them.  ^  who  for  so  manr  wearj  years  has  sat  is 
uitrr  >nrnee  amid  tbe  hmj  koffi  of  popakms  citifei^  tibe  arasic  of  tbe 
w  o'^>  and  monntams,  and,  ritore  than  a!l.  of  the  roiees  sweeter  tbaa 
mvLirl  ^  wbick  are  in  the  winter  aeason  heard  aronnd  the  doaiirTiT 
hearth. 

Om  tha  dat  :^  qaeslMNi  bj  father  and  anether  wum,  itmM 
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mj^rif,  were  eiwaged  ia  new  slatiug  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ladder 
afiCisdiDg  to  wfalcE  was  ted  in  »  snail  court  paved  with  flag  stonet. 
The  access  to  this  court  fron  the  street  was  by  a  paved  passage, 
through  which  ran  a  gutter,  wherebj  waste  water  was  oooduoted 

from  the  v,«ird  into  the  street. 

Three  things  occupied  my  mind  that  day.    One  was  that  ilie  town- 
crwr,  who  occupied  part  of  the  house  iu  which  we  lived,  had  been 
ike  preiHcNis  evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  ine  with  a  book,  for 
wlach  I  had  long  been  werrjitig  nim»  and  witii  the  cootents  of  which 
I  was  most    iL'^er  to  become  acqsaiated.    I  think  it  was  *Kirb)  's 
Wonderful  Maj^arine    and  I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  cir- 
cuiDHtance,  im,  with  olh<T  farts  of  the  same  kind,  it  helps  to  satisfy 
me  that  1  was  already  a  most  vuracious  reader,  and  that  the  calauiiiy 
whieh  befel  me  did  not  create  in  me  the  literary  appetite,  but  only 
threw  me  more  entirelj  upon  tbe  resonroes  which  it  offered* 

The  other  cirooflnlanee  was  tiiat  my  grandmother  had  finished^ 
sll  but  the  buttons,  a  new  smock-frock,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
assumed  that  very  day,  hut  which  was  faithfully  promised  for  the 
morrow.  As  thi&  wa^  the  tirst  time  that  I  .should  have  worn  that 
article  cf  attire,  the  event  was  contemplated  with  something  of  tiiat 
faterest  and  sottcitiide  with  wUeh  the  asHanption  of  the  toga  virilis 
mu  be  snpposed  to  bave  been  oontemplated  bjr  the  Roman  joath. 

Thr  last  circumstance,  and  the  ono  perhaps  which  had  j<ome  effect 
U|on  what  ensued,  wa:*  this.    In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  hon««e 
IQ  which  we  were  at  work,  a  young  »aiior,  of  whom  I  had  somu 
Inowledge,  bad  died  after  a  lingering  illnessi  which  had  been  attended 
elcb  drcninstanccs  which  the  doctors  conid  not  well  understand. 
It  was,  thereibre^  Concluded  that  the  bodj  should  be  opened  to 
s^certaiii  the  cause  of  death.    I  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not 
the  time  appointed  for  the  operation.    But  on  passing-  from  the 
street  into  tiie  v;ird,  with  a  lond  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to  the 
house-top,  my  uUeutioa  wa&  drawn  to  a  stream  uf  hlood,  or  rather, 
I  suppose,  bloodjr  water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by  .which  the 
passage  was  traversed.    The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  tbe 
^«ad  youth,  whom  I  had  so  lately  se«a  nlire^  and  that  tbe  doctors 
ttHrp  thfn  lit  work  cutting  hhn  up  and  groping  at  his  inside,  made 
iLw  ahud  l' r,  and  gave  what  I  .should  uu\r  call  a  Nhock  to  my  nerves, 
slthuugh  i  was  very  innocent  uf  aii  knowledge  about  nerves  at  that 
tine.  I  cannot  bat  think  it  was  owiqg  to  this  that  I  loat  moob  of 
tlis  presence  of  mind  and  collectedQeM  eo  important  to  um  at  that 
moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  was 
in  thf>  critical  act  of  stepping  from  it  on  to  the  roof,  1  lo^t  my  footings 
aiiu  tell  backward,  fromaheigl^  of  about  thirty-five  feety  into  the 
pavtd  court  below* 

Of  what  followed  I  know  noUnog :  and  as  this  is  the  record  of 
i^own  sensationsy  I  can  here  report  nothing  bat  tbat  which  I  myself 
know.  Fov  one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  tbat  death-like  state* 
then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
Uariog  nie  homeward  lu  hi^  arms:  hnf  I  hnd  then  no  recollection  of 
what  had  happened,  and  at  ouce  relapsed  mto  a  state  of  uQOOOScioui* 
oesi. 
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Id  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortniglit  aa  I  aftervardi  leaned. 

These  days  were  a  blank  in  mj        I  eoald  never  bring  ^ny  recol- 
lections to  I'onr  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke  one  raorniTiz  to 
ronscioustiess,  it  was  as  from  a  rip^br  of  sleep.    I  saw  liial  ii  «»*  »t 
leai^t  two  hours  later  than  tu/  usual  time  of  riaiug,  and  marftlUd 
that  I  bad  been  snflTered  to  aleep  so  late.   I  attcnqplfd  to  spring 
in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not  t  \en  move.  Tbe 
nftcr  prostratiun  of  mv  sTrpnorth  subdued  all  cnriosit}  within  ra«. 
1  exj  eriencrd  no  pnln,  hui  I  f<  It  that  f  v.  as  wcnk  :  1  saw  that  1  wis 
treated  as  an  invalid,  and  aci|uie?«ced  in  mj  condition,  though  »cia« 
time  pa&std — mure  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine---MliBn  I 
could  piece  together  m;  brokeo  recollecttoos  so  aa  to  comprehend  it 
I  was  verr  slow  in  leaminir  that  mj  hearing  was  entirely  gone. 
T'  c  ur!i«r.al  sttllr:^''?  of  all  thini^s  was  grateful  to  me  in  mj  ntt?r 
exiiau-f  i  in  :  and  it  in  thi-^  half-awakoned  state,  a  tliouplu  ai  iflc 
matter  entered  mj  mind,  1  a^^cribed  it  to  the  uuu&uai  care  aud&uccet 
of  mj  friendi  in  preserving  ailenee  aroaod  me.   I  aaw  than  talking 
indeed  to  one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  Mk 
condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  hecaose  I  heard  them  not.  Th? 
t''.'.*'i  was  reveal*'  '  fo  mc  in  con?cqti<  nro  of  my  solicitude  about  the 
bui4k.  which  had  .^o  much  intere.sted  iut>  iii  the  daj  of  my  fall.  1^ 
had>  it  &eemSf  been  reclaimed  bj  the  good  old  man  who  had  it 
to  me,  and  who  doubtless  eonoluded»  that  I  should  have  no  more  assd 
of  booUs  in  this  life.    He  waj»  wrong;  for  there  has  been  uoihiog  ifl 
this  life  which  T  liave  needed  more.    I  asked  for  thia  hook  with 
mnrh  earnestness,  and  was  answered  bj  signs  whicli  Icooldt^t 
couiprehend. 

•  Why  do  jou  not  speah?*  I  entd  ;  *  Pray  kt  ma  baee  the  booL' 
This  seemed  to  create  some  oonftttion  ;  and  at  length  some  oae, 

more  ch  vcr  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  hi^y  expedient  of  writing 
upon  a  ^late,  that  the  hook  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  owarr,  aoii 

that  I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  he  allowed  to  read. 

*  But/  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  *  Why  do  you  write  to 
why  not  speak  ?   8peak,  speak.' 

Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchange  I  ^^'niiicant  look«  of 
concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  the  awfiil 
words — *  YoD  aax  Dsav.*  '* 

Uis  first  seDsatioDS  on  this  annoonoement  weie  not  yen 
overpowering;  he  was  too  young  to  know  the  extent  of  his  cala- 
mity, and  if  he  thought  at  all  on  the  sabject  necrij  ooniide^ 
ed  his  deafness  as  temporary,  bnt  such  alas !  was  not  theoMi 
and  every  experiment  that  medical  ^kill  could  suggest  wr.^  tried 
in  vain  to  restore  the  lost  faculty,  and  he  seems  to  dwell  vitb 
peculiar  feeling  on  that  sad  phase  of  his  existence,  aod  the 
ill  numerable  tortures  he  had  to  undergo :  but  medical  art  wss 
of  no  avail ;  and  sorely  puzzled,  the  doctors  had  at  length  to  d^ 
sist,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  auditor?  nme  trss 
completely  paralyzed.  He  pays  a  very  kind  tribute  to  the  ex* 
ertions  used  by  Mr,  Snow  Harriss  in  putting  him  through  aa 
electricai  operation,  but  all  was  useless. 
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It  waB  some  time  before  his  general  health  regained  a  proper 
toDe,  and  duriog  those  hours  of  weakoess  and  uninterrupted 
qnid'j  the  base  of  his  after  life  was  fixed  ;  he  had  no  resource 
hot  readings  and  the  book  to  wliich  he  so  feehngly  rofcrred 
was  re*borrowed  for  him,  and  he  attributes  much  of  the  habits 
of  bis  future  career,  to  the  aviditj  and  interest  with  which  he 
read  this  book,  ^'Kirb/s  Wonderful  Magazine;"  it  drev  his 
attention  to  books  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  information. 

At  the  period  of  which  he  has  written^  education  was  not  as 

Snexal  in  the  class  in  which  he  then  moved  as  in  the  present 
J.  Many,  it  is  true,  could  read,  but  it  was  not  considered  a 
necessafy  attainment ;  and  books  were  so  extravagant  in  price 
as  to  be  scarcely  within  reach  of  those  whose  means  were  limited* 
Beligious  literature  was  consequently  that  most  in  vogue 
SDODgst  the  poorer  classes,  who  not  hein^;  able  to  purchase  the 
current  literature,  wished  at  all  events  to  have  something 
of  substantial  and  permanent  worth  for  their  money  ;  thus^  the 
works  eagerly  read  by  young  Kitto  were  of  a  character  to  form 
the  structure  of  good  and  sound  mental  training;  he  assures  us 
in  his  short  biographical  sketch  that  he  never  saw  a  newspaper 
to  read  till  he  was  near  twenty.  At  a  later  period  he  indulged 
his  literary  predilections  for  books  of  a  different  dass^  and  went 
through  a  range  of  metaphysics,  poetry^  history,  and  even 
novels;  but  amid  all  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  reading,  the 
theological  bias  given  by  his  earlier  reading  returned  with  re- 
donbled  ardour,  and  whatever  he  had  learned  or  whatever 
talent  he  had  cultivated,  eventually  proved  most  useful,  an  in* 
stance  of  which  he  mentions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  as  it 
involves  instruction  to  them  by  proving  that  mental  culture»  no 
mstter  how  apparently  useless  or  it  may  be  abstruse,  is  sure 
eventusUy  to  benefit  the  possessor.  Having  acquired  the 
Hebrew  language  with  no  higher  view  than  that  of  qualifying 
himself  to  teach  that  language  to  the  sons  of  a  friend  whose 
tuition  he  had  undertaken,  the  knowledge  became  in  after  life 
one  of  the  most  useful  acquirements  he  ever  made. 

We  now  close  his  brief  biography,  which  led  us  away  by 
the  interest  we  felt  in  all  concerning  this  gifted  man  from  the 
•nbjeetinhand. 


He  conceives  that  there  is  more  connexion  between  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  of  speech  than  is  usually  supposed ;  the  general 
imnression  being,  that  dumbness  is  occasioned  by  the  inability 
of  hearing  the  human  voice,  which  predudes  the  possibility  of 
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one  born  deaf  acquiring  language  ;  tlii?,iii  tiie  abstract, i?  mainly 
correct ;  still,  Kit  to  contends  that  apart  from  thi?,  and  p^TsictiU 
connected  with  deafiiesj^,  there  is  a  sort  of  inafAliti/  to  utter 
articulate  sounds.  The  impression?  of  one  uho  ha:?  tiaH.  him- 
self, prncticnl  experience  is  almost  an  irrefragable  projf  of  t1:e 
tnith  v,i  this  reasoning  J  the  hearing  being  the  morr  tltiicnte 
ori-aii  is  ulirrlv  extini^uished  bv  that  which  mav  onlv  impede 
tliL'  vocal  orirans»  leavincr  them  sufficient  vitality  to  be  partiiiU? 
awakened  unurr  ariilicial  traininar;  thus,  the  deaf  ma)  be  tauiriit 
to  speak  as  U  were  mechanicailv,  but  there  still  exists  diftitully 
or  pain  in  the  use  of  this  acquired  art,  which  is  another  proof, 
if  sueh  wer  e  necessarv,  of  the  almost  physical  impoasibiiitjf  of 
fij  eech  with  one  born  deaf. 

To  explain  this  theory  more  practically  we  need  only  point 
tu  our  author,  who  savs,  that  before  the  accident  which  de- 
pris  ed  him  of  hearing,  his  pronunciation  v  as  clear  and  distinct^ 
but  that  after  that  event,  he  spoke  wit!i  pain  and  difficulty,  aiiJ 
in  a  voice  not  easily  to  be  understood,  and  though  at  a  later 
period  he  was  unconscious  of  having  felt  thn.-^,  iliuie  who 
watched  him  with  interest  at  the  time,  remembered  his  having 
complained  of  pain,  and  remarked  the  peculiar  change  in  ha 
voice,  which  had  become  similar  in  intonation  to  that  oj'one 
dccif  and  (hunhj  but  who  had  been  tavghl  to  fpeak.  'W\<  ap- 
pears to  be  cuiToboralive  ol  his  former  assertion  relative  to  the 
affinity  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech. 

So  strong  was  the  disinclination  wiiich  he  felt  to  speak  that, 
for  maiiy  years  ai'ter  his  becoming  deaf,  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  by  wriluig  to  avoid  the  occasion  ol  speech  ;  he  some- 
times expressed  his  wishes  by  a  slight  motion  or  gesture,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  protection  nfforded  him  by  the  impression  that 
may  entertained  of  his  being  deaf  ant!  dumb,  and  he  would  hare 
eventually  become  so,  frum  disuse  uf  tiic  vocal  organs,  were  it 
not  fur  the  intervention  of  some  kind  and  judicious  friend*. 

When  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  companions  on  his  voya:^e  a  German  physiciai] 
iiamed  Dr.  Korck,  and  one  or  two  other  well-informed  ai]J 
kind-hearted  men,  who  soon  perceiving  how  the  matter  stood, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  not  to 
understand  a  word  he  said  except  orally  ;  this  they  persevered  in 
so  well  that  bcfure  the  end  uf  t!ie  voyage  he  relinquished  the 
Imbil  of  comtnuuicatini^  by  writing,  and  ??ever  after  resumed 
it ;  in  fact  practice  rendered  hifn  so  pt  rk  ct  that  his  language 
became  sufficientij  dear  to  be  understood  e?en  bj  foreiguers* 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  thus  a^aiii,  as  we  might  say, 
having  obtained  the  use  of  speech,  his  huiguage  became  more 
copiuiis,  ;vrul  he  used  wordb  lar  more  choice  than  any  he  had 
heard  previous  to  his  calamity ;  this  was  occasioned  by  forming 
his  language  ou  books  which  rendered  hioi  sometimes  doubtful 
asto  the  true  pronunciatiuii ;  a  few  of  his  words  were  pronounced 
in  the  proviiiciai  dialect,  such  as  /ay  for  ten.  This,  though  an 
error  which  he  immediately  detected,  seemed  to  atlord  him  a 
species  uf  pleasure^  it  appeared  to  give  bis  language  a  living 
character. 

He  bad  at  all  times  a  singular  reluctance  to  use  any  super- 
fluous words,  complimentary  pbrases,  or  even  terms  of  endear- 
ment. Of  this  lie  was  on  one  occasion  touchingly  reminded, 
when  one  of  his  little  boys  suddenly  quitted  his  study,  and  ran 
off  to  tell  his  mother  tl  it  I  is  father  had  for  the  first  time  called 
bira  Dear."  This  avviitiuuce  of  all  unnecessary  explcLives 
rendered  his  language  dry  and  hard;  his  voice  was  unusually 
loud,  but  not  articulate  except  to  those  verj  near,  and  it  was 
sometimes  amusing,  at  others  annoying,  to  scetbe  sudden  start 
and  turning  round  of  persons  in  the  street  at  the  almost  un- 
earthly sound  of  his  voice  ,*  this  was  merely  in  the  sound,  as 
thos^  to  whom  he  .""poke  could  understand  Inm  perfectly. 

The  play  of  the  mouth  or  muscles  enabled  bira  to  form  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  even  the  laugh,  and 
he  formed  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
both  in  various  persons  ;  this  he  attributed  to  the  experience 
he  acfpiired  during  the  days  of  his  hearing,  and  does  not  con- 
ceive It  poi^ibie  for  one  boru  deaf  to  distiuguili  one  voice  from 
another. 

Tbough  many  anecdotes  have  been  recorded  of  what  has  been 
termed  mouth  reading,  he  npjicars  sceptical  on  this  point,  and 
did  not  attach  the  same  amount  uf  importance  to  this  practice 
that  others  have  done  ;  he  considers  the  greater  portion  of  it 
guess  work,  which  may  be  correct,  or  may  not,  according  to 
the  quickness  of  perception  in  the  parties  under  its  intiuence. 

There  is  he  considers  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  whole 
flame  to  tani^ible  percussion  ;  this  kind  of  vibration  which  on 
some  occuMcnis  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  frame  t(j  the  very 
bones  and  marrow,  is  not,  he  conceives,  iu  anytinng  dilFerent 
from  the  feeling  experienced  by  persons  who  are  iu  possession 
of  their  hearing,  but  the  sensation  id  more  conceatrated,  and 
CQQseqneutljf  more  acuteljf  felt. 
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The  loudest  thunder  was  perfectly  inaudible  to  him,  and  he 
gives  a  toucliiug  instance  oi  a  ptai  of  bells,  which  he  recollec- 
ted in  childhood  as  having  imparted  to  hi<  j^uung  soul  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  deliglit ;  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to  catch 
even  the  faintest  intimation  of  that  dear  old  sound,  but  in  vain ; 
at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  could  he  even  recover 
the  s-lighte^t  trace  of  that  familiar  voice,  which  he  describes  as 
the  music  of  hi:>  childhood.    \\  hen  he  jdaced  )um?ell  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tower,  he  became  conscious  of  a  dull  percu*- 
siuu  overhead,  like  that  of  blows  struck  upon  the  wail  abore 
him.   The  tower  was  both  lofty  and  solid,  composed  of  grauUt 
and  limestone,  which  maj  perba|)s  accouQt  for  the  mdiatmct- 
&es8  of  the  impression. 

He  describes  a  strange  sensation  which  he  experienced 
whilsi  siiewing  St.  Paul's  to  a  young  irieiid  from  the  countrt : 
the)'  chanced  to  be  examininL''  the  clock  .it  the  very  lime  u 
began  to  strike,  nnd  the  vibration  imparted  to  his  w  ^ole  frame 
the  feeling  aa  il  beavy  blows  had  been  struck  on  the  buiiding 
where  he  stood, and  communicated  ih.rough  the  medium  of  his 
feet,  diffused  over  his  whole  bodv.  Ue  conceived  a  faiiil  idea 
at  the  lime  of  having  heard  a  dull  metallic  sound,  but  after 
reflection  induced  him  to  believe  tins  was  only  occasioned  by 
early  recoliectious,  and  was  cooseqctenllj  merelj  an  asMciatioa 
of  ideas. 

He  has  given  very  minute  details  of  the  painful  shocks  fell 
by  his  entire  nervous  system,  at  wliat  persons  possessed  ci 
hearing  would  pass  almost  unnoticed,  such  as  the  moving  of 
furniture,  as  tables,  or  sofas  over  the  iloor,  either  above  or 
below  him ;  being  unprepared  by  any  preliminary  sound  the? 
startled  him  dreadfully,  and  the  vibration  beintr  difl'used through 
the  icct  over  the  eniire  frame,  atfected  hmi  scTi'iibly.  H? 
compares  the  moving  of  a  table  to  the  combined  noise  and 
vibration  of  a  mail  coach  drawn  over  a  wooden  floor;  the  fert 
of  chiklren,  like  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  same  floor  ;  and 
the  shutting  of  a  door  like  a  thunder-clap  shaking  the  vcrv 
house.  These  sensations,  thou  gh  intensely  painful,  would  iiivs 
been  utterly  indescribable  by  one  born  deaf ;  it  is  only  by  bftTiCg 
once  heard  llu'm,  that  they  are  capable  of  illustration. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  percussions  which  ruadt  the 
strongest  and  most  painful  impressions  were  those  expncscetl 
from  anolher  room  of  the  same  floor;  the  fall  of  a  book  lor 
instance  causing  a  pamfuUy  dUtiuct  percussioDy  as  ooconu^ 
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upon  the  very  boards  where  he  stood.  The  loudest  knodcing 
at  the  door  was  perfectly  inaudible,  whilst  shutting  the  same  door 
caused  a  distressing  sensation  ;  he  was  not  altogetlier  insensible 
of  the  beaiini?  upon  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  lie  hap- 
p«Kd  to  he  ;  this  he  describes  so  feelinglj  as  to  iodace  as  to 
give  the^extraot  in  its  eniiiety 

*  Haring  bosincis  in  Loiidon»  T  went  in  upon  the  previous  sft«r* 

noon,  that  I  might  have  the  whole  i»f  the  fbUowing  day  before  me  in 

vhk^  to  go  through  it,  and  tnolc  tip  mr  quarters  for  the  night  at  an 
inn.     I  locked  the  door  before  goiniT  to  bed  ;  but  the  bod  being 
fttraoge,  fome  time  passed  before  I  could  get  to  sleep.    My  medita- 
tionft  were  not  of  a  very  pleasing  character.    I  reflected  that  I  was 
BOW  anart  from  thoae  who  would  know  perfectly  well  bow  to  net 
towards  me  in  anj  emergency  that  arose»  and  whose  first  care  would 
be  to  arouse  me  in  case  of  flro  or  any  like  accidpnt.    But  here  I  was 
among"  strangers  who  probably  only  regarded  me  as  **hard  of  hear- 
ing/' and  who,  under  that  impression,  would  make  no  other  effort  to 
attraet  my  attention  than  hy  uselessly  tlramping  at  the  door,  whldi  I 
bad  unadTisedlj  loeked.   The  fatal  fire  at  an  inn  in  Oxford  Street, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  then  lay,  had  been  sufficiently  recent 
to  give  an  i^reeable  pungency  to  these  considerations.    It  was  clear 
that  I  ontrht  not  tu  have  fastened  my  door.  The  n  why  not  get  out  and 
unlock  it  ?    It  wiis  very  cuid;  and  by  this  time  1        warm  ia  bed: 
and  as  I  bad  from  my  youth  up  abonnnated  cold  beyond  all  other 
evQa  of  life,  it  was  a  serious  ana  nicely  balanced  questton— whether 
it  were  better  to  risk  the  posxibilUy  of  being  roasted  alive,  or  to  incur 
the  dead  certainty  of  a  chill  hy  turning  out  to  unfasten  the  door. 
Before  i  could  make  up  my  miud,  I  fell  asleep ;  and  in  the  morning 
1  awoke  safe  and  sound.    Apprehending,  however,  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  knooli  of  the  attendant  when  be  should 
bring  my  warm  water  at  the  hour  I  had  directed,  I  now  unfastened 
the  door  and  returned  to  the  bed, — concluding  that  after  having 
knocked,  and  finding  that  I  did  not  answer,  ho  would  come  in  with- 
out moro  ceremony.    I  lay  awake  and  watchful,  when  presently  I 
became  conscious  of  a  tremendous  thundering  at  the  door«  which  I 
Iditnk  would  have  sulBced  to  awaken  me  had  I  been  asleep.   I  cried, 
**  Gome  in  1"  and  in  came  the  warm  water,  the  bearer  of  it  lookii^ 
quite  naturally,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened.  This  discovery 
gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than  anythinp^  connected  with  iny  phy- 
sical condition  which  had  occurred  for  many  years,  as  it  showed  that 
in  one  important  class  of  matters  I  was  not  so  enthrely  belplem  as  I 
bad  previously  imagined. 

•  •  •  • 

Alas !  alas  !  This  pretty  discovery  has,  after  all,  come  to  noth- 
in>f :  and  yet  I  suffer  the  page  which  records  it  to  remain  ;  as  the 
exj^iauation  which  1  have  now  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  fact  on 
wbleb  this  satislhction  was  founded*  serves  better  than  almoet  any- 
thing I  could  sUte;,  to  iUnstrate  the  uncertainty  of  the  im|Nreiaiotu 
derived  from  the  source  under  consideration  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  which  it  is  the  olyect  of  this  chapter  to  demonstrate. 
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take  in  tE  e  ooDclmioDa  to  vhieh  I  had  arrived,  I  rM  the  above 
agraph  to  my  wlfk,  to  whom  I  had  not  preriooelj  deacribed  the  clr> 


shook  her  head,  and  doubted  much,  affirming  that  ibe  had  ofico 
knocked  at  room  doors  in  vaii^  to  attract  my  atttnlioa.  **lt"ihe 
head  of  the  hed  had  beeo  on  the  same  -^idd  with  the  doiif*  and  some 
part  of  it  had  touchtnl  against  the  wail,  I  could  understand  it  better : 
but  as  jou  state  that  the  head  of  the  hod  was  against  the  side  of  the 
ffooa  opyoritt  the  d»er»  ii  i>  al  fiaritaoo  with  all  my  owa  iherg? iiiaij 
•id  requires  farther  m^mC*'  Then  why  not  prove  il  it  OBoe  ? 

AccordiBgly#  A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I 
write  this,  was  speedily  produced,  but  I  could  distinguish  notb're 
•*  The  room  is  too  large,  let  us  try  another."  This  was  done,  m  a 
Terj  small  room,  still  without  c^f^ct.  It  is  clear  to  me,"  quoth  wf 
wife,  *^  that  what  yon  took  for  a '  knodung'  at  the  door»  waaastasw* 
ingiipoAtheioor.  In  all  peohahiHty  the  atNutot  had  Um^mm 
ingin  eahi»  and  then  as  a  last  report,  to  aroid  oemicg  iii  upon  ycM 
unannounced,  bethought  himsell  of  stamping  upon  the  fleesw**  Xs 
prove  this  she  went  out  |  and  presently  I  distinguished  the  Terr  per- 
cussion, which  at  the  inn  I  had  mistaken  tor  a  Ic^ockin^  at  the  dotr. 
She  had  merely  stamped  on  the  Boor  uut»ide  ;  aud  the  identitjof  the 
sensation  produced^  with  that  which  I  had  prenou^ijr  expenmre4< 
at  onoe  settled  the  whole  qneetion.** 

He  details  with  almost  patnful  sensitiveness  the  Taria'is 
degrees  of  fiaiii  experienced  b)  the  deaf  occasioned  bv  shocks 
to  the  nervous  system  of  which  iho^e  blcet  with  hearing  are 
Lappiiy  Ignorant;  thev  amount  at  times  almost  to  lonure.  After 
all  that  has  been  stated  it  could  scarcely  be  supposeil  thst 
music  could  impart  any  gratification;  such  is  not  however  qoiU 
the  fac^  as  we  shall  see  by  his  owo  admission. 

On  one  ocimssion  be  D>entioa»  kis  having  been  in  a  ohiudt 
in  the  west  of  England,  the  ^organ  of  which  wa»  eonsidereii 
the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  whilst  in  the  body  ^ 
the  choich  be  was  quite  inaensible  to  its  tones,  yet  in  the  gil- 
lery  he  experieooed  a  strong  vibiation  but  without  anj  meUUis 
eoond,  and  mote  like  the  (tittant  aii^ug  of  a  noigeagiiliBai 
wheie  only  the  very  higher  notes  eomd  be  eaoghtp  than  aay- 
thing  else  to  which  the  sensatytn  might  be  compared. 

A  piano  playing  even  in  the  same  room  was  qotte  inandibk 
One  day  however^  vetj  many  years  before  he  wrote  his  wock, 
he  happened  to  place  his  hand  npon  a  piano  when  it  was  in  the 
act  of  being  played,  and  became  conscious  of  a  more  pleasurable 
sensalion  from  the  lusher  notes,  thun  any  he  had  kli  i;nce  iiis 
deafness.    Oa  further  experimentalising  he  discovered,  that 


cmnstances  with  the  same  d< 


f  mmnteness  an  1  c  i!ierenc«.  Sh^ 
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moi  ov«r  whMi  ibe  vim  witB  plmd  and  to  vhich  the^  w«rf 
attaohed.  He  ooiild  then  oiakt  onl  witb  totenMe  distiuciiim 
dl  tke  high  ngles^  and  if  He  knrw  a  ta^e,  ao  as  to  be  able  ta 
anpply  the  loir  Dolee  Irona  i9agiii«tum»  be  obteined  a  eonaide^T 
able  degree  of  enjo)  u^ept  io  Ibe  muaic ;  tbe  httd  iietei  bQweveir 
were  more  avitable  to  W  eepabUities. 

He  seemed  to  feel  particiilar  interest  about  a  lad  both  blind 
iiiul  iK-al  of  whom  lie  had  been  reading,  and  whose  principal 
eiJjO)iiit:ut  seemed  to  liu  derived  [rom  striking  a  small  key  upoii 
his  teeth ;  as  we  shall  ijive  a  more  lengthened  detail  of  this 
poor  lad's  sad  condition  hefure  euncluding  this  paprr,  u  e  merely 
mention  it  here,  in  order  to  illustrate  a  similarity  ot  sensation, 
which  Dr.  Kitto  discovered  on  re  iding  this,  and  of  wliich  lie 
was  unconscious  before  ;  namely,  ihe  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
striking  tiie  back  ot  his  thumb  nail,  or  the  point  of  apeii-knife, 
v^a  the  edge  of  his  teeth ;  he  also  describes  a  pleasure  he  ex* 

erieiKMNl  without  being  conacious  of  the  reeaoi^f  in  vibrating  a. 
ife  or  spoon  npon  the  edge  of  a  diah  or  plate,  or  against  an 
empty  tumbler  or  wine-glass.  He  eeeiaa  desirona  to  eatend 
the  knowledge  of  this  alight  but  pleaaorablc  feeling,  aa  of  aome 
value  to  tboae  whoae  veng^  of  aenaetione  ie  lintled. 

Keener  peiception,  or  strong  erviaaal  powens  are  eonpidered 
bj  the  many,  as  Ihe  essential  orerogatire  of  the  deaf* 

from  this  proposition  l)f.  Kitto  altogether  diesenta;  he  ad* 
mits»  il  is  true,  a  keener  pereeption  of  the  beantifal  whether  in 
nature  or  art  aa  being  perfectly  possible,  bnt  the  mere  at- 
tribute of  discovering  objects  at  a  distance,  or  retaining  sight 
to  a  huer  |)eiiod  thau  ordinary  and  more  gifted  mortals  lie  ul- 
together  diseiaiins. 

To  tlic  danger,  which  he  seem  to  apprehend,  of  losing,  to  him, 
the  only  charm  of  exisLi^nee,  Mi^ht,  he  pathetically  alludes,  and 
here  he  drawg  the  first  pietvire  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
bHnd  and  deaf;  tije  loraier  he  describes  as  enjoying  all  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  intercourse  of  a  cheerful  hreside,  combined 
with  tiie  higher  mental  culture  afforded  by  lectures,  sermons, 
and  the  reading  aloud  of  others ;  the  community  of  feeling  thus 
ioipartedj  iaforma  ihe  understand,  and  auppUes  food  for  thought* 
Bet  to  conceive  the  aitnation  of  oiie  wiio  has  lost  both  theae 
senses,  the  horigr  18  too  great  to  dwell  upout  and  oonld  only 
be  Mi  in  ile  moai  imte  sense  bjr  those  w»o  onfe  eiyojed  their 

poasestasB. 

▲  aunt  lefined  mi  eyqpdsite  sense  of  the  beantiful  is  howw 
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cm  dmbped  in  a  stronger  digm  in  those  jkyiinil  of  Hie 
othar  iemes ;  Ifan  is  to  Ihan  a  aome  of  the  devest  tnd  moii 
•gpeedbk  emotioitB.   It  is  veK  bowcfcr  tlnttlieitiKecf  (ite- 

6am,  hr  each  ie  Ml  villi  Kke  keeooeM  and  duciiauMiioa. 

Ibe  ktter  aeoaatiim.  Dr.  Kilto  ieMribei  ai  having  hwoi 
tlmoel  raoibid  with  him,  and  relates  the  IhctoogUy  miwiihk 
feehng  be  experienced  when  in  the  same  room  with  a  nun  ci- 

hibiting  diftorted  .  :  imperfect  features,  or  di?pl:ivui?  any  sin- 
ister or  malignant  expression  in  his  countenince,  "  I  used," 
he  sajs,  "  to  leei  a  stroni^  incliaation  to  fiv  at  tbem,  and  drire 
them  from  me,  but  found  it  more  safe  and  prudent  to  quillitaar 
presence,  which  I  uniforml?  did  as  soon  a?  rossible," 

He  grVes  a  painful  instr.nce  of  the  bad  effta  ts  of  pl-iciug  about' 
young  people  in  any  position  of  authority  any  one  possessing  a 
marked  defcrnnt  v  :  this  remark  holds  good  in  reference  to  a!! 
yonng  persons,  whether  iabonnng  nnder  the  painful  disabilitia 
of  the  daaf  miite,  or  io  fall  possessioa  of  aU  thair  facafctifw. 

"  There  was/'  he  aajs,  "  placed  ovar  aw  m  nan  whoee  aan 
had  been  dea^jed  and  hts  ttppar  lip  dis^pmd  hj  cssm^ 
Thia  waa  a  terrible  infliction  on  me.  It  happened  thai  tlw 
man's  temper  and  eandoei  justified  the  horror  and  aterM 
vilh  which  hia  prcacDce  inapned  me;  and  by  this  eombmlwi 
of  qnaiitiea  he  acqniied  a  stnnge  inioenee  over  me,  sochasoQ 
man  erer  bafarey  nf  ever  amee  poaacaaed*  He  aacaicd  m 
evil  genioiu  I  Aeaded» hated, loathed  him;  and  beeaaiii 
aB  things  the  ahve  of  hia  will,  obeying  the  sligfateal  motioa  af 
hia  (inger,  and  the  finiteat  twinkle  of  his  small  eyes.  He  im 
many  years  been  dead,  bat  I  see  him  now,  and  dream  of  InM 
Bomciiniec^." 

Ail  grand  and  beautiful  objects  in  nature  gladdened  a!ti 
filled  his  heart,  he  knew  not  why  or  bow.  The  "  ^reat  bcur.  I- 
less  ocean/'  the  wcnxied  mountain,  and  even  the  quiet  towSr 
posse^eed  for  him  a  peculiar  charm  at  all  times,  bat 
lighted  by  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moon  he  became  pertedij 
enraptured  bv  them. 

An  exquisitely  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  tree*, 
thoogh  developed  at  rather  a  late  period  in  liiie^  amooatd  m 
him  almost  to  a  passbn,  and  to  destroy  one  ajppeared  to  him 
an  wmM  act.  He  acknowledgea  thnt,  entertainmg  those  v  ev^. 
he  con^qdered  the  afauightering  of  n  tree  as  infiniteSj  worse  t»in 
that  of  an  animal,  wlmae  jemwoaU  bahnieoaipniativelyiBw. 
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.  PainliiiE^s,  particiilarly  in  brit^bt  and  vivid  colors,  were  to 
Wm  a  source  of  intellectual  eiiju^tnent  ;  and  he  refers  to  the 
many  happj  hours  he  spe-nt  in  the  Lmulon  National  Gallery 
as  tending  to  form  and  purify  his  taste,  and  to  invigorate  his 
perceptions.  He  looked  on  a  picture  as  an  object  of  sensation, 
and  formed  his  judgment  of  it  according  to  the  degree  of  en- 
joyment it  afforded  him.  This,  though  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion, was  generally  correct,  as  it  uniformly  happened  that  he 
singled  for  his  admiration  the  paintings  whioh  he  after vrards 
learned  were  first-raie  works  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  fisoai  organs  possessed 
bv  s  deal  mute,  is  that  of,  seeking  and  knowing  the  character 
of  persons  by  their  countenance.  Thus  it  is  true^  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  every  one  deaf  must  be  more  or  less  a 
pliysiognomist,  not  by  any  rules  of  art,  but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  impresaion»  and  these  impressions  are  almost  in?ariablj 
correct. 

Darkness,  or  even  twilight,  to  a  deaf  mute  is  peculiarlj 
irksome :  the  reason  is  obvions.  No  book  can  be  read,  no 
communication  carried  on,  a  gesture  of  assent  or  dissent  cannot 
eren  bo  perceived,  and  the  play  of  the  countenance,  which 
Mmetimcs  betrays  the  inward  thoughts,  is  altogether  shionded. 
There  are  other  inconveniences  to  which  darkness  exposes  the 
deaf;  they  cannot  stir  out  after  nightfall,  or  even  during  twi- 
light, as  their  incapability  of  hearing  would  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid  accidents;  their  own  deafness 
preventing  them  from  hearing  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels, 
and  the  dim  light  concealing  them  from  the  driver,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  escape  by  any  other  means  than  staying  at 
home. 

Though  deafness  must  be  admitted  as  a  sad  disqualification 
for  almost  every  high  pursuit  in  life,  yet  we  have  an  instance 

in  the  gifted  man  who  has  afforded  us  so  much  useful  and  in- 
teresting inforinatiou,  tliat  all  avenues  are  not  closed  upon 
those  so  sevtTL'ly  triLii  ;  auti  that  he  trod  the  patii  of  literature, 
and  acquired  a  just  ci'lei)ritv,  too  well  known  to  need  eluci- 
dation here.  Yet  had  he  much  to  conLend  witlua  iiis  upward 
path,  for  literature  is  not  all  closet  work;  it  involves,  or  should 
luvuive,  intimacy  with  men  uf  similar  pursuits,  and  business 
often  of  a  delicate  and  perj)l(.\ing  nature;  and  when  he  goes 
forth  intu  ilie  world,  in  winch  so  many  other  men  dud  their 
element,  hia  strength  departs  from  him. 
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The  coiiscioiiiiiu^s  of  his  deafness  renders  him  almost  mor- 
Indly  sensitive,  and  neutralizes  many  of  tin*  a(^vanta[^es  v.hich 
belung  to  his  position.  lie  is  in  a  inanTier  debr^rrcil  of  those 
pcrsoiuil  fncndslii[)S  in  whicli  otlier  men  tind  streiiirlli  and  so- 
lace ;  no  new  ideas^are  started,  or  brightened  bv  friction  with 
dissenting  ininds,-^no  hints  gathered.  This  utter  self-depen- 
dence  is  in  itself  a  serious  disadvantage,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  much  a  man's  career  is  inflaenced  by  personal  intercourse 
with  stodtous  men.  AU  Ibis  has  to  be  combated.  Mid  the  deif 
man  must  work  his  own  way,  unaided  and  ondoconnged. 

Serions  and  sad  as  those  disqualifications  txmy  appeary  tbera 
are  influences  e?en  more  detrimental  than  mere  intellectual  or 
to&tA  intercoarse.  Where  business  is  to  be  transacted  the 
man  of  letters  has  much  to  contend  with  :  conscious  of  his  ia* 
ability  to  CQliT^  bis  ideas,  he  will  depart,  leaving  bis  imsiness 
imflnfiabed,  or  engross  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  man  of  ba- 
aineas,  and  be  thus  considered  a  bore :  thoa  literature,  though 

CBCttting  less  impedimenta  to  the  progress  of  the  deaf  ttsa, 
,  BeverthdeaSi  its  disadvantages. 

Kitto  was  six  years  deaf  before  be  was  even  aw«re  that  tfade 
existed  any  mode  of  commonication  with  the  fingers.  A  gea- 
tlemati  happening  to  aceoat  him'  through  tbia  medhun,  aad 
dijieoTefing  bia  complete  ^oramie  of  it,  fcangfat  hktt  on  the 
spot  This  mode  of  commnnicatioii  was  tiM,  however,  ai 
general  at  that  period  as  it-haa  aioee  become. 

He  allodes  in  vexy  touching  terms  to  hia  childieiiy  even 
dnring  infancy,  attempting  to  address  bim  by  these  means,  and 
aeema  to  have  felt  more  acutely  the  privation  of  never  hasnf 
heard  their  infentine  prattle  than  almoel  any  thing  to  wfaitt 
deafness  had  subjected  him.  Finger  talking,  however,  seetns 
to  have  aflorded  Inm  vast  sources  of  cnjo}menl,  as  he  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  oi  the  cliuert'ul  aud  instructive  intercourse 
carried  on  with  friends,  as  they  rode  side  by  side  for  rnoaths 
together,  whilst  traveUing  over  the  plums  of  Asia. 

The  really  practised  finger  speaker  prefers  that  mode  of 
communication  to  writing,  being  a  more  rapid  mode  of  con- 
veying ideas.  The  perfection  of  a  dactylogist  is  to  form  €u.i- 
racters  with  rapidity  and  distinctness:  the  acqai^idun  of  this 
knowledge  is  difficult.  The  main  causes  of  this  iiidistiuctness 
arise  from  the  set  signs  umi  to  represent  the  alphabet;  some 
of  them  are  too  much  ahkt^  to  he  dT5tingiii>hable  in  rapid 
movement.    Upoa  the  whole,  he  cuudidi^rs  the  system  as  very 
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defective,  aful  capable  of  great  improvement  ;  tlipre  would  be 
danc^er  and  ditiicuiu,  however,  in  altering  aa  estabiiabed  usage. 
The  best  mode  of  itnprovement,  without  disturbing  existing 
arrangements,  would  be  to  establish  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs 
expressing  familiar  phrases,  such  as  "  and'*  and  « the "  and 
terms  of  eotumon  import  mi(;ht  also  be  taught  thus» 

Talking  in  the  air  is  also  a  mode  used  by  those  who  aie 
ignorant  of  Bnget  talk ;  but  this  is  even  more  liable  to  mistakes^^ 
and  can  only  be  requited  in  the  open  air,  and  when  at  a  d is- 
ttnce  from  writing  materials.    Of  tiffns^  as  a  medium^  he 
appears  to  have  bad  but  a  limited  aoqnaittiaiico*   The  bora  deaf 
and  dumb,  kumever  well  instructed  to  apeak,  to  write^  or  to 
Qse  the  fingers,  vill,  through  choice,  resort  to  signs  in  their 
iotercour^e  with  each  oilier,  for  signs  are  their  natoral  language. 
It  so  happened  that  before  hb  own  deafness  he  had  a  boyish 
nqnuntanee  with  a  bom  deaf  mole  who  was  r«a«ing  wild 
Ibont  the  alreeth  and  entirely  untnstnfeted  ;  lAer  n  kmso  of 
some  yaara  he  came  again  into  contact  with  him,  and  fonnd 
Ait  fboogh  he  had  undergone  a  course  of  training,  he 
Maid  better  express  his  ideas,  or  onderstand  those  of  others, 
ai^  cbaii  any  olhar  mode.   The  aigns  were  of  hia  own 
defisiDg,  nnd  generally  indicated  some  pecuHarity  of  the 
peiten  #hom  he  wished  to  point  oot ;  for  example,  to  avoid  a 
perplexing  multiplicity  of  signs,  females  and  youn^  people 
Ms  for  the  most  part  desagnated  in  refeienoe  to  their  rela- 
tioDship  to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  translated  into  words 
wonH  stand  thus : — the  wife  of  Longnose  ;  the  first,  second, 
or  tinrd  son,  or  dauajhter  of  Longnose,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  signs  whicli  lie  liius  aciiuirc/l  proved  use- 
fat  to  him  when  in  iuruign  purts,  where  the  liabit  ut  substitut- 
ing signs  for  oral  language  was  regarded  as  want  of  knowledge 
of  their  particular  tongue,  rather  than  deafness.  The  signs 
Used  by  the  orientals  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  used 
fcr  his  former  friend  the  deaf  mute ;  some  however  were 
founded  on  national  or  local  customs;  those  were  more  diilicuit 
to  be  acquired, and  were  notmastereti  till  lie  had  been  forsome- 
tiiue  a  resident  in  theeasl.  Travel,  however,  to  a  deaf  man,  not- 
vitlistanding  all  the  hel[)  ufHuns,  is  sometimes  dangerous.  We 
Cannot  better  exhibit  the  trutii  of  this,  than  by  giving  in  his 
own  words  a  httie  incident  which  bears  on  the  su^eot 

'*  I  was  staying  at  the  vilhige  ofOrta  Khoi  on  the  Bosphorui>,aboat 

miles  fibove  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  suburbs, 
was  in  tbs  frequent  habit  of  going  down  to  the  city  and  return- 
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ing  by  water.  One  morning  on  which  1  bad  det«rmtMd  to  go,  il 
threatened  to  rain ;  but  I  took  mj  unibrella  and  departed*  On  ar. 

riving  at  the  beacfi,  it  appeared  that  all  the  boats  were  gone,  ind 
there  wm  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  my  intention,  or  to  proem! 
OQ  foot  along  a  road  which  maaifestJ/  led  in  the  right  direciiuU|iu 
the  baek  of  Uie  buildings  and  jards  which  line  the  Bosphoros.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  1  put  up  mj  umbrelli 
and  trudged  on*  followed,  at  some  distance  behind,  hj  an  old  Turk 
in  tha  snme  predicaraent with  myself:  for  it  should  bp  observed,  that, 
at  and  about  Constantinople,  the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
reljing  upon  water  conveyance,  that  there  is  less  use  of  horses  tikan 
in  anv  Eastern  town  with  which  1  am  acquainted.   Nothiog  o^ 
cutred  till  I  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  handfome  oountrj  ptlaoe  tS 
Dolma  Caktehe»  the  front  of  wbieh  bad  often  engaged  my  attentioti 
in  passing  up  nm!  down  by  water.    Here  the  sentinel  at  the  gate 
motioned  to  me  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which  I  eould  not  cob- 
prchenu.    He  had  probably  called  previously,  and  in  vain,  Fiodiog 
that  I  heeded  him  not,  he  was  haiitening  towards  me  in  a  very 
mannert  with  his  fixed  bayonet  pointed  dhrect  at  mj  bodj»  wkaiibi 
good-natured  Turk  beiiiiid  me,  who  had  bj  this  tune  comeepk** 
suled  me  very  unceremoniously  from  behind,  by  pulling  down 
umbrella.    After  some  words  to  the  sentinel,  \  was  suffered  to  pa» 
on  undi^r  his  protection,  till  we  ha  1  pji5sed  tlie  precincts  of  tbeia- 
perial  residence,  where  he  put  up  his  own  umbrella,  and  motived 
me  to  do  the  tame.   By  this  act,  and  by  the  eigne  wbidi  ht  1*^ 
used  in  explanation  of  this  strange  affair,  I  clearly  uadveloedthil 
it  was  all  on  account  of  the  umbrella.    This  article,  so  useful  aDd 
common  in  rainy  climates,  is  an  ensip-n  of  royjilty  in  the  East;  andil' 
though  the  use  of  it  for  common  purposes  has  crept  in  at  ConstaDtJ* 
nople,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tact,  asd  it 
may  not  on  any  accoHOt  be  displayed  in  ma  proeeDoe,  or  In  paaiof 
any  of  the  royal  residences. 

That  day  1  was  detained  in  Pera  longer  than  I  expected;  and 
darkness  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  wlierry  in  which  I  retnm^^ 
reached  Orta  Khoi.  After  I  had  paid  the  fare,  and  was  waltcingop 
the  beach,  the  boatmen  followed  and  endeavoured  to  impresa  lome- 
thing  upou  me,  with  much  emphasis  of  manner,  but  witDMtdkrta 
MCt.  My  imnression  was  that  they  wanted  to  ezaet  fliora  tbaa  tb^ 
wrei  and  as  I  Knew  that  I  had  given  the  ri^ht  sum,  I,  with  JohaBsil> 
ishlwtredof  inipo^ition,  buckled  up  my  nund  against  givin^^  onepa'^ 
more.  Presently  the  contest  between  us  brou-jht  ovi  r  ^ome  Niws» 
soldiers  from  the  guard-house,  who  took  the  jsauie  side  with  the  , 
l)oatmen ;  for  when  1  attempted  to  make  my  way  on,  they  refiusd  to 
allow  me  to  proceed.  Here  I  was  in  a  rsgnlar  dtlamm^  sad  vas 
beginning  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  more  than  thefrreis 
question  ;  when  a  Turk,  of  apparently  high  authority,  came  up,  arid 
after  a  few  wordf;  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  the  woMiM** 
1  was  sufTL-rtnl  to  [truceed. 

As  1  went  uu,  up  the  principal  street  of  the  vilWe,  I  was  great/ 
startled  to  peraive  a  heavy  earthen  Tessel,  whid  had  frUca  vitb 
great  force  from  ebovOf  dasned  in  j^eeee  on  the  pa^tmen^  it 
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feet.  Pmeiitly«  suob  vessels  demnd«df  thick  as  hail,  as  I  paMed 
along,  and  were  broken  to  sherds  on  every  side  of  me.    It  is  a  mar- 

vel  how  I  oscape  l  hiving  my  brains  dashed  out  ;  but  I  got  off  with 
only  a  smart  blow  betueeii  tlie  Mlioulders.  A  rain  of  cats  aiu]  iIo^^«, 
is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  soiuu  kauvvledge;  hut  a  ruiu  of  poller's 
▼asaels  was  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  Buropean  experience. 
Oa  reaching  the  hospltablo  roof  which  was  then  my  shelter,  I  learned 
that  this  was  the  night  which  the  Armenians,  by  whom  the  place 
was  fbif'fly  inhabited,  dcvott'd  to  the  expurgation  of  their  houses 
frnru  L  vii  spirits,  which  act  they  accompanied  or  testified  by  throwing 
earthen  vessels  out  of  their  windows,  with  certain  cries  which  served 
as  wvnings  to  the  passengers :  but  that  the  streets  were  notwith> 
standing  still  so  dangerous  that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  out  while 
the  operation  was  in  progress.  From  not  hearing  these  cries,  my 
danger  wa*  of  coarse  two-fold,  and  my  escape  seemed  something 
more  than  remarkable  •.  and  1  must  confess  that  1  was  of  the  same 
opinion  when  the  next  morning  disclosed  the  vast  quantities  of  broken 
pottery  with  which  the  streets  were  strewed. 

It  seeml  probable  thtt  the  adventure  on  the  beach  had  originated 
Id  the  kind  wish  of  the  boatmen  and  soldiers  to  prevent  me  from  ez« 
posing  myself  to  this  danger.  But  there  was  also  a  regulation  pre- 
Tenting  any  one  ii  oui  being  in  tlie  btreets  at  night  without  a  lantern  : 
&nd  the  intention  may  possibly  have  been  to  enforce  this  observance, 
especially  as  a  lantern  would  this  night  have  been  a  safeguard  to  me, 
hy  apprising  the  pot*breakers  of  my  presence  in  the  street.*' 

Signs  lie  considers  the  nalurnl  language  of  tlie  deaf  niutc, 
as  it  IS  (be  mode  jid  pled  bv  pcr.-oiis  iirnorant  of  each  other's 
language,  and  vu  tualiy  iJutnb  to  each  other.  "  The  Indians, 
Tartars,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  consist,  he  informs  us,  of  different  nations  or  tribes, 
who  each  speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  hold  convene  without  speakiug^  having  adopted  a 
language  of  signs.*' 

§om9  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  Indians,  have  a  pecu- 
•liajritj  ariaing  from  theii  savage  customs  ;  but  there  are  others 
looteilliiversally  applicable,  and  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  aud  domb^  after  the  method  of  the 
celebrated  Abb^  Sicard. 

He  conceives  it  probable  that  some  vague  ramooiB  concern- 
ing this  peeple,  led  the  Abbe  to  conceive  the  possible  existence 
of  a  nation  of  deaf  mutes.  The  following  passage  from  one  of 
bi»  books  is  cited  in  Dr.  Orpea's  "  Anecdotes  and  Annals 

May  there  not  exist  in  some  comer  of  the  world  an  entire 
P'j(jple  of  deaf-mutes?  Well,  suppose  these  individuals  were 
•o  degraded^  do  yon  think  that  they  would  remain  without 
commnnicatioa  and  without  intelligence  ?    They  would  liave 
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without  aii)  manner  of  doubt^  a  lanirunge  of  sign*,  nnd  po<ri* 
lily  riiore  rich  than  our  ovn ;  it  wouKl  be  certaiii!)  u»AquivuLal, 
the  faitliiiil  portrait  of  li.e  otrections  of  the  soul ;  and 
then,  wh^l  bliould  hinder  them  from  being  civiliied  r  Why 
^!lOlild  they  not  h:»ve  law5,  a  governnieiit,  n  police,  f eiy  ^ 
bablv       involve']  in  obscurity  than  our  own 

This  gitled  and  excellent  man  was  cicariy  of  opinion  thai 
signs  were  the  proper  language  of  the  deaf  inntes.  T'uis  opinion 
18  borne  out  by  others  and  |»aiti€olarljr  by  mutes  tbeinselves,  ii 
the  instruct c  d  deaf-mutes  may  be  accepted  as  the  exponents  of 
their  own  feelings  on  this  matter.  In  the  sixth  report  of  U^e 
Americea  Asylani  ftt  Qartford^  CoAneclicoty  the  foUovrng  b 

given  ae  tbe  answer  of  a  deaf  unite  to  llie  qoeatioi^*'  hc^ 
0  Ton  consider  preferable — the  language  of  sfmeh  orc( 
signs  ?"  Answer—'*  I  consider  to  prefer  the  language  of  sigm 
Imi  of  it,  beeaiue  tbe  language  of  signs  ia  capable  of  to  ffn 
me  ducidation  and  underttanding  well.  I  am  fond  of  tatCiig 
with  the  deaf  and  dnmb  persons  by  signs,  quickly,  aboit  ifac 
subjects,  without  having  the  troubles  of  Toice  :  therefofetk 
language  of  iriirns  is  ujore  <tiH  anJ  culm  thau  the  laugu^i^'c  of 
speech,  which  is  full  of  tal>e!iou(l  and  troubles/' 

Kitto  is  of  o[)inion  aUo,  liiat  signs  wiii  be  their  consla'at 
means  of  inUreuurse  aniongsfc  themselves;  wtitiiiir.  rt:\(iiaff, 
and  the  fingers,  their  instruments  of  acquiring  knowledge, wiU 
he  merely  us(  ci  in  correspondence  or  communicaiion  uith  those 
beyond  tlicirown  class;  s})eecli  learned  with  so  much  difficultj, 
and  used  with  such  pain  and  reluctance,  can  never  be  of  innch 
iiitriufeic  value  to  them.  This  opinion  be  deduces  from  his  own 
experience,  for  when  he  felt  ko  much  relactance  to  speak, 
and  such  difficulty  in  S2)ealing,  how  mncb  more  irVsomemosi 
not  the  effort  be  to  those  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  appw 
to  be  thoroughly  eonvinced  that  writing  and ngee  are  soffiieiest 
for  all  the  intercouee  of  whiek  a  deaf  mttte  is  capable. 

The  Abb^  Sicard  unites  in  this  opinion.  Few  of  bis  popih 
were  tanght  to  apeak.  His  predeceaaor,  tlie  good  oM  Abw  ^ 
FEpee  whose  views  were  not  so  expanded  ibosgh  Us  hfirt 
was  as  large  as  Sieard^s,  indnlged  in  the  vain  hope  of  raiunsS 
deaf  mntes  entirely  to  society.  This  was  an  idle  dretw. 
Diafness — the  same  cause  wiiich  cut  Dr.  Kitto  olJ from  socidj, 
th  -*;iL;h  so  eminently  qualined  for  its  enjoyment — would  alone, 
as  lie  iKougli  they  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  augfU,"wf" 
fiee  to  exclude  ihem  from  it.  His  own  facility  of  speech 
comparatively  little  use  to  him  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own 
house. 
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The  following  letter  written  in  English  by  J.aurent  Clerc,  one 
of  the  pupila  ul"  Abbe  Sicard,  and  afterwards  engaged  to  teach 
in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  corroborates  this  upiiiion. 
It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Orpen,  the  fuuuder  of  the  Irish 
As^iam 

•«  ConmedieiU  Ai^lum,  Uartfird, 
«« Stj^imnbfr  80,  1818. 

^  We  liave  received  the  report  tou  forwarded  ns.  I  ought  not 
■inplj  to  thank  joa  for  this  oomplaisaQce»  hut  for  the  opportunity 
^oa  have  thus  afforded  us  of  angmentiDg  the  numher  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  benevolence.  The  report  is  excellent,  anil  the 
time  we  have  tMuploycfl  in  readincr  it  hn«  certainly  Noon  profitable  to 
OS.  It  ha.H  excited  our  wisli  to  pur>ue  the  object  of  incrca.sin^'  our 
Ubrarj.  Send  us  then  an  account  of  all  you  may  hereafter  do  i  it 
will  be  a  new  obligation  which  we  shall  owe  you* 

^  '*  The  euloKV  which  jovk  have  given  to  my  master's  mode  of  instruc- 
tion has  sensibly  uifected  roe  ;  and  the  answers  of  my  friend  Massieu, 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  address,  are  exactly  the  same  as  I 
saw  him  write;  ami  I  think  them  so  correct  and  so  precise,  that 
tht'v  themselves  prove  the  excellency  of  Monsieur  Sicard's  system, 
itierefore  wish  very  much  that  you  would  follow  ihe  same,  and  lay 
cade  tM  meless  task  of  leaching  the  Deaf  and  Dtmb  lo  artieidaU  tomds^ 
»  Xcmnot  expect  to  see  your  pup  Us  forward  enough  to  vnderUand  ab^ 
Uraet  idea$.  If  I  have  not  mistaken  the  contents  of  your  Beport,  it 
appears  that  ■  ■  ■  and  of  and  —  have  not  been  very 
kind  to  you  ;  you  oiijrht,  Ti-vfrtholeis.s,  not  to  ho  sorry  for  it,  for 
whoever  declines  to  commuuicate  his  secrets  gives  a  proof  of  their 
sterility. 

**  Adieu  I  The  task  which  you  have  embraced  is  a  very  ^ood  one. 
Msy  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  leep  you^  make  his  love  to  shwe  upon 
you,  and  he  gracious  unto  you,  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you, 
snd  give  you  courage  and  nghtt  and  reward  you  above»  for  the  good 
yon  are  dioing  to  my  poor  companions  in  misfortune. 

*'  Your  humble  servant* 

••LAtraBHT  Olbbc." 

Wcf^ive  anulher  apeciuiea  uf  letter  writing ;  tliough  nut  by 
any  lue  uis  so  well  composed  as  the  first,  it  is  so  graphic  that  we 
caQDot  omit  it.  Tt  was  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  Claremont 
Asylum  near  Dublin,  to  no  less  a  personage  than  George  IV. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  best  spccinieii 
of  the  instruction  imparled  in  that  institution.  He  was  much 
f^xcitcd  by  thev  isit  of  George  the  IV.  to  Dublin,  and  wrote  him 
tlie  following  letter,  which  the  King  at  in  illy  received,  aRdto 
vhich  be  responded  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  for  ten  jpoandsi  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  the  printer  of  this 
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*«  Wednesday,  July  Ibil. 

*•  My  Dear  George, 

**  T  lu)j)e  1  will  see  yoii  when  you  come  liere  to  s>ee  the  deai  aud 
(luiub  pupils.    I  am  very  sorry  that  }ou  never  Jul  come  here  to  see 
them.    1  never  saw  you  ;  you  ought  to  see  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  tiojfi 
and  girls.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  yon,  if  you  come  here  ofieo  to 
see  me.    Did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  London?  In  vhat 
cHuntry  did  you  e?er  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?   I'he  boys  and  girls 
iiic  very  much  improving,  and  very  comfortable  here.     Are  ) on 
interested  in  Feeing  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?    All  the  soldiers  in  the 
armies  belong,  to  you  ;  the  King  of  England  gives  a  great  deal  of 
luoney  to  them.    You  must  write  a  letter  to  lue  soon.   I  am  verj 
much  pleased  with  writing  a  letter  to  you.    I  want  to  get  a  letter 
from  you.    I  am  much  polite  and  vei-y  fond  of  yoo.   Ucw  m&n/ 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you?    Would  you  like  to  see  roe  at  Clare- 
niont  ?    I  could  nof  pro  to  London,  because  there  is  too  much  mor.ir 
to  pay  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  for  me.    I  am  an  orphan,  and  a  lerv 
poor  boy.    God  will  bless  you.    I  love  God  very  much,  because  ht 
IS  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us  from  sin ;  VLt 
supports  us  and  gives  us  everything,  and  makes  tis  alive  b  the  world. 
Du  you  kr)ow  Qrammar,  Geography,  Bible,  Arithmetic,  Astronomj, 
and  Dictionary?    1  know  them  very  little.    Clareroont  is  a  very 
beautiful  place  ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  nie:i.do'.vs,  p^nd.s  !;i!:e>,  trtes, 
f!  »wurf5,  gardt  lis,  a  horse,  and  an  ass.    1  am  thinking-  uf  everything, 
and  to  be  pidite  to  every  one.    Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  bojs  we 
always  working  in  our  p^arden,  with  my  brother.    I  have  been  St 
school  for  four  years  and  a  half.   I  am  sizteeo  years  of  my  age.  I 
am  very  delighted  that  I  am  improving  very  much.   Perhaps  1  will 
be  an  Assistant  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School.    There  are  fortiMMJS 
pupils  at  Claremont.    Where  were  you  born  ?    1  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin.   I  am  (|uite  deaf  and  diunb,  and  can  speak  very  well.  Would 
yuu  like  to  correspond  with  uk- ?    I  would  be  very  fond  of  you. 
lOU  ought  to  write  a  long  letter  to  me  soon.    What  profession  srt 
you  of?   I  never  saw  you ;  I  am  very,  very  anzious  to  tfee  you  indeed* 
and  would  like  to  see  the  King  of  England  very  muc  h.    We  wsnt » 
new  school-room,  and  we  want  more  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls 
at  Claremont  J  but  we  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  clothes  sxA 
food  for  them.    Will  you  send  us  some  deaf  and  dumb  children^  aod 
give  us  money  to  pay  for  educating  them. 

I  am  your  afiectionate  Friend, 

T,  C." 

Society,  to  the  deaf  man,  is  rather  an  infltction  than  an  en- 
joyment; the  consciousness  of  his  utter  isolation  voands  him 
il(  e|)ly  ,a3  he  becomes  painfully  aware  of  the  depressing  influence 
\m  presence  must  create  in  the  social  circle  ;  with  them,  though 

not  of  them,  he  feels  like  one  tlirown  amongsL  a  foreign  raa, 
where  lui known  lungucs  are  recounting  u.alicrs  which  to  hini, 
the  i:!jiiiUiated,  seem  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  aaJ^tt, 
of  w  hich  he  ia  totally  i^uoranU 
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The  almost  morbid  desire  with  which  the  deaf  mate  craves 
to  know  all  that  passes  aroaud  him,  is  to  the  observer  a  sab- 
ject  of  deep  pain ;  the  mere  commonplacesi  which  form  the 
ataj^Ie  matter  of  general  conversation,  become  so  vapid  by  re* 
petition,  that  the  deaf  man  can  be  scarcely  persuaded  that  he 
19  aocnrateljr  informed  when  the  twice  told  tale  meets  his  per- 
ception ;  having  watched  the  play  of  feature,  the  varied  in* 
terest,  or  pleasure,  or  enthusiasm  with  which  those  around  him 
have  liatencil  to  u  luit  to  i.iiu  iceiucd  so  dull  and  stale,  makto 
the  deaf  man  iinmedialcly  conscious  that  the  principal  charm 
bas  heeii  the  pl.iy  of  conversation,  and  not  the  matter  to  wliich 
it  related.    Dr.  Kitto  alhides  most  touchingly  to  that  ardent 
desire  he  experienced  to  hear  the  nameless  nothings  vvliich  no- 
body think"^  worth  repeating?  to  one  who  is  deaf;  he  hjni;,ed  to 
hear  the  talk  of  chihlren  to  each  other,  and  often  marvelled  at 
the  little  interest  aj)p:irent  in  tlie  streets  to  hear  the- passing 
conversation  ;  speculating,  as  he  said,  within  himself,  on  all  the 
useful  knowledge  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  ex- 
pressions which  strike  the  ear  on  all  sides. 

He  gives  an  anecdote  from  the  iirst  lie[)ort  of  the  Dublin 
Asylnm,  which  so  painfully  illustrates  the  facts  we  have  noted^ 
that  we  cannot  withhold  it 

"Thomas  Collins  (a  pupil  whose  progrci-.^  wiis  afterwards  consi- 
dered remarkable),  being  present  where  soruc  gentlemen  were  con- 
versing on  a  subject  that  interested  them  deeply,  he  watdied  the 
varying  ezpressioas  of  t  eir  countenances,  with  the  most  minute  and 

anxious  attention,  as  if  endeavouring  to  catch  some  knowledge  of 
what  seemed  to  afford  them  so  touch  ontcrtainment,  and  strivint^,  as 
it  were,  to  burst  the  bnn'k  which  withheld  him  from  the  social  cir-. 
cle.  He  repeatedly  asktd  l>y  itigns  to  be  informed  of  what  was  too 
source  of  their  obvious  gratification,  but  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation being  bevond  the  range  of  his  attainments  at  that  time,  he 
could  receive  no  answer  that  was  calculated  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  participate  in  their  pleasure  fruitless,  and 
productive  only  of  disappointment,  the  poor  child  at  length,  turned 
away  his  head,  with  a  eouDUriance  expressive  of  the  deepest  regret 
and  dejection,and  almost  bur&ting  into  teurs^made  use  of  the  few  words 
which  he  had  at  that  time  learned  to  use  and  to  understand,  to  say« 
•  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  bad,— is  bad,— is  bad !' " 

Kitto  describes  with  painful  interest  his  sensations  on  wit- 
nessing a  pubhc  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  Niger 
Expedition.  Prince  Albert  was  president  on  the  occasion,  and 
being  his  first  appearance  in  public  naturally  attracted  a  vast 
assembhige  of  illustrious  persons.   It  was  something  to  see 
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together,  as  he  remark'^,  on  one  platform,  sucli  men  as  the 
Bishops  of  "Winchester,  Kxeter,  aiul  Chichcs-ter,  Archde^xon 
W  ilberforce,  M.  Goizot,  Earl  of  Ripon,  Daniel  O'CciiTiell, 
Lord  Howick,  Lord  AMty,  Sir  H.  Peel,  Gumey,  Dr. 
Bowringj  and  many  other  famous  pcmiMg^s.  He  watched 
the  speakers  with  deep  mtereet,  men  of  pobUcal  and  kit* 
ton'cal  fame,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  comparing  the  w- 
lative  oratorical  powers  of  the  speakers  lay  and  clerKal,  and 
admitted  that  the  balance  of  impressive  and  gracefni  naimcn 
was  evidently  io  favor  of  the  political  speakers. 

fie  admits  having  felt  a  strange  desire  to  observe  the  swtiaas 
of  the  speakersj  though  atterly  niieonseioBt  of  a  word  they 
uttered,  and  watched  with  deep  interest  the  enthosiasm  of  ap* 
plause  with  which  a  favorite  orator  was  greeted ;  there  wai 
much  scope  for  his  imagination,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  Ckt 
usual  style  of  the  nriost  eminent  of  the  speakers  from  the  poH- 
tical  and  religious  papers  of  the  day.  He  describes  vi?i<ilv  tbe 
feehug  he  experienced  on  reading  the  speeches  ne:^t  dav,  and 
liis  (lisappoiiitment  on  perceivini;  how  seeminprly  poor  arni 
meagre  they  appeared  wluii  coutrasted  with  the  enthuiiisia 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  This,  however,  be&tlribated 
to  the  fault  of  the  reporters. 

Of  the  many  esseutkl  diSBrenoa  betveea  the  bhnd  and  deaf 
Dr.  Kitto  cnnmeratess  in  a  partieidar  manner,  the  pro!r:inert 
tendency  to  the  poetical  in  the  former  and  the  almost  otter 
absence  of  such  tendency  in  the  deaf,  at  least  as  far  as  rbjme  or 
poetical  numbers^  this  be  explains  very  simply ;  in  the  first  pLce 
the  deaf  man  wanla  language*  and  then  ke  lias  in  a  psiolBl^ 
Kieral  sense  no  ear  for  nmnberi.  It  is  eonseqneotly  noilriBg  re- 
markable that  deaf  mntes,  who  either  become  deaf  in  chiUbood 
or  have  been  born  so,  never  attempt  lo  contend  vith  these 
difficulties.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  become  dssf  at  s 
later  period  thecase  may  bediiferent,  though  he  docs  notseaile 
know  of  any  case  worth  recording  ;  he  made,  h;mself,  some 
attempts  in  the  poetical  way,  but  does  not  appear  to  attach 
much  importance  to  hia  effusions  in  that  line.  Wegircheie 
a  specimen  uf  his  poetical  talent,  not  selecting  it  as  altogfithtx 
the  best,  but  the  shortest : — 

ALTE&NATIVES. 

re  all  the  beams  that  ever  ?hono 
From  all  the  stars  oi  day  and  oi|^ht, 
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Unutterably  bright 

I'd  give  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  bat  hint  of  hin  forgiven* 

Gould  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  no^  fallen  on  my  sense. 
Be  renifored  np  in  one  honr*ft  doiumIb^ 

A  giA  immense  }^ 
I'd  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Give  all  the  jojr  thie  might  imparL 

If  the  great  deep  now  otTered  all 

The  treasures  iu  her  bosom  stortd, 
And  to  my  feet  I  oonM  now  eall 
That  mwhty  hoaf  d  j-^ 
I'd  Aura  it  utterly  for  leae 
Small  treasure  in  the  world  to  come. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower — 

Each  one  of  wiiich  cheers  more  than  wiQe— 
One  plant  oonld  firom  Ita  petals  pomr^ 

And  that  were  mine ; — 
I  wottkl  ffive  up  that  glorious  prize 
For  one  2unt  breath  from  Patadiie. 

Were  all  the  pleasures  1  have  known« 

**  So  few,  so  ver^'  lar  between," 
Into  one  great  sensalfon  thrown— 

Not  tksm  all  BMan  ^ 
I'd  give  it  freely  for  one  snsile 
From  Uim  who  died  for  me  erewbile. 

Though  deficient  in  poetical  talent,  as  regards  rli}'me  or 
metre,  the  deaf  nmtc  possesses  an  inherent  feeling  of  poetry, 
winch  pervades  occasionally  his  entire  nature,  and  renders  his 
mute  language  almost  snblinie.  Massicu,  the  celebrated  pupil 
of  tlie  Abbe  Sicard,  furnibhes  one  or  two  iiij^tances  of  Irne  poet- 
ical itjcliiig,  thuugli  expressed  in  pro>e.  Of  his  life,  thonLrh  truly 
interesting,  our  space  will  not  admit  further  uienlion  ihau 
merely  to  record  his  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  the  lirbt  we  give  relates  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  life,  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  bis  kind 
master,  the  Abb^  Sicard : — 

WliAt  were  yoa  thinking  about  while  ^our  father  made  you  re- 
main on  yoifr  knees  ?*' 
"About  the  heavens." 

^*  With  what  view  did  you  address  to  it  a  prayer  ?" 

"  To  make  it  deftcead  at  oight  to  the  earthy  in  order  that  the  planU 
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ivliich  I  had  planted  might  grow,  and  that  the  aiek  ought  be mtorcd 

to  health." 

**  Was  it  with  ideas,  words,  or  sentiment3»  that  jou  composed 
your  prajcr  ?" 

It  was  the  heart  that  made  it.  I  did  not  jet  know  eitiicr  worda 

or  their  meaning,  or  value.** 

*•  What  did  you  feel  in  your  heart  ?** 

••Joy,  when  I  fniirui  that  the  plant*;  nnd  fruits  grew.  Grief,  when 
I  saw  their  iojur)-  bj  the  hail,  and  that  mj  parent*  6tiil  remained 
sick." 

At  these  last  words  of  his  answer,  Massien  made  many  sigos,  which 
expressed  anger  and  menaces.  The  fact,  as  I  have  heen  informed 
(says  the  narrator),  was,  that  during  bis  mother's  illness,  he  used  to 
go  out  every  evening  to  pray  to  a  particular  star,  that  he  had  J^electt  d 
for  its  beauty,  fV>r  lior  restoration  ;  but  finding  that  she  got  wor»« 
be  waa  enraged,  and  pelted  ^tones  at  the  star. 

<^  Is  it  possible  that  jott  menaced  the  heavens  ?**  said  wb,  with  as- 
tonuhmenl« 

«•  Yes/' 

*•  But  from  what  motive?*' 

"  Because  I  thi>u^-ht  that  I  could  not  get  at  it  to  heat  it  and  kill 
it,  for  causing  all  these  disasters,  and  not  curing  my  parents." 

^  Had  you  no  fear  of  irritating  it  ?'* 
I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  my  good  master  Bicard*  and  1 
was  ignorant  what  this  heaven  was.  It  was  not  until  a  year  after  my 
education  was  commeneed  that  I  had  any  fear  of  being  pnnisfaed  by 
it/' 

"  What  iti  hope?" 

Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness.** 
**  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire  ?** 
^  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  blossom,  ei^oyment  b  a 

tree  in  fruit.** 

•*  What  is  gratitude  ?" 
•*  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart.** 
What  is  time  ?** 

A  line  that  has  two  ends«.^  path  thai  begms  In  the  cradle  and 

ends  in  the  tomb." 

What  is  eternity  ?" 

*'  A  dav  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow  ;  a  line  that  has  no  end." 

«  ^VIlat  in  God  'r 

Ti)e  necessary  Being,  the  sun  of  eternity,  the  mechaiiiu  of 
natnre,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  watobmalter  of  the  noirorse^  the  soiiil 
of  the  universe." 

The  acute  and  dangerous  question.  **Doe8  God  reason?  "  is  said 
to  have  beun  put  to  him  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  answer 
was — 

Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts ;  be  deliberates,  he  decides . 
God  is  omnisdent ;  he  never  doubts;  be  therefore  never  reasons.* 

Persons  hvm  deaf  rarely  obtain  the  use  of  bearing ;  (he  re- 
covery of  tbe  blind  is  oot  so  unfrequent ;  even  thus  are  the  blind 
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solaced  by  a  hopeful  feeling,  that  their  case  is  not  tireisediable ; 

and  vain  as  that  hope  may  eventually  prove,  it  still  possesses  a 
charm  of  which  tlie  deaf  are  totally  bereft.    Thus,  the  nitire  a 

person  rdkuis  on  the  if lative  privations  of  the  blind  and  deaf, 
t)ie  nujre  will  lie  becumc  imbued  with  the  feeling,  that 
dreadful  us  the  loss  of  bight  is,  (and  we  du  not  want  to  prove 
aiiglit  that  might  seem  to  lessen  the  sympathy  we  all  [cil  for 
tiiose  deprived  of  the  golden  glories  of  the  day,)  yet,  as  all 
surruwa  and  joys  are  coMiji  irative,  the  loss  of  hearing  tends 
more  to  sadden  the  social  iiappme^s  of  our  being  than  tlie  loss 
of  sight. 

Dr  Kilio  gives  several  rcasoris  for  expressing  this  opinion  in 
which  we  have  coincided.  He  accords  to  the  blind  a  higher 
degree  of  mental  culture,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  the 
purest  pleasure,  and  a]) peals  to  tl:c  lact  that  the  memory  may 
be  taxed  in  vain  to  rocollect  the  name  of  a  single  deaf  person 
of  any  note  either  in  past  or  present  times,  whilst,  as  he  say«, 
a  host  of  blind  men  distinguished  in  every  brancli  of  knowledge 
rushes  on  the  mind  ;  even  in  optics  they  have  been  distinguished. 
Blind  Jamea  Wilson  says  truly  :— 

In  the  parsait  of  knowledge  the  blind  have  been  very  saeoeasfn] ; 
and  many  of  theia  have  acquired  the  first  literary  hoDourSf  which 

their  own  or  foreign  universities  could  bestow.  In  the  different 
branches  of  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  exce  lled,  tlu  y  fiave  been 
ec^uai  to  any  of  their  contempurariesy  but  more  particularly  m  the 
science  of  mathematics ;  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  solve  the 
most  abatruie  problems  in  algebra.  In  poetry  they  have  been  equally 
distinguished.  Two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  courted  the  muses, 
laboured  under  the  deprivation  of  sight :  Homer,  the  venerable  father 
of  Epic  poefry  ;  and  tlie  iiiiniitable  author  of  <Pai*adise  Lost.'  Tn 
philosophy  Saundt:rj»oo  and  Euler  appear  in  the  most  conspicuous 

Kint  of  view  ;  the  former  lost  his  sight  when  only  twelve  months  oldy 
t  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of  bis  comprehensive  genius,  to  de* 
lineate  tbe  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  with  all  the  variegated  beauty 
of  colors,  and  to  clear  up  several  dark  and  mysterious  passages  whieh 
appeared  in  Newton's  ♦  Principia;'  and  although  the  latter  did  not 
lose  his  sight  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  Diunhood,  yet  from 
that  oeriod  he  wa^  able  to  astonish  tbe  world  by  his  labours  in  the 
rich  fields  of  scteneey  where  he  earned  those  laurels  which  still  eon* 
tinne  to  flourish  in  unfaded  hloom.  In  mechanics  the  blind  have^one 
to  a  considerable  length,  almost  to  surpass  the  bounds  of  probahility, 
were  the  facts  not  supported  by  evidence  of  unqiiestionable  authority. 
Here  we  find  architecis  building  bridge-,  ili  in«4  plans  of  new  roads, 
aod  executing  them  to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  commissioners.  These 
nMuls  are  stiU  to  be  seen  through  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
where  they  have  been  carried  throu  j  n  the  most  difficalt  parts  of  the 
county,  once  bogs  and  mountains,  indeed  there  are  few  orancbei of 
mschaoics  io  which  the  blind  have  been  escelled." 
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It  13  ^  straiiirc  fact  tliat  the  coiuliictor  of  an  Asvlum  for  ibe 
Blind,  ar»d  the  pnucipal  oi  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  having 
respectively  written  ou  this  subject  should  both  agree  to  the 
superior  advantacjes  of  the  bliiui  over  the  deaf.  Dr.  Guiile*, 
the  director  und  phjsioian  ol  Uie  ioaUluuou  lor  the  bimd  ^ 
Paris,  wrote  as  foliowt  J— 

*'Wiucb  are  the  most  unhappj,  the  deal-rontM  or  llw  Mini? 
People  isk  US  this  every  day.    we  shall  mol  ve  it  to  ths  advaatage  of 

the  blitidly  becrase  we  think  them  in  fsef  \tm  iiiiha|»pj.  Strangtn 
all  that  passes  aroaod  them,  the  deaf-mutes,  who  see  evervthiogt 
nothing.  Like  Tantalus,  whom  the  frible  represents  to  us  a*  devoured 
by  unextingui'haMe  thirst  in  the  midbt  of  water,  the?  are  contiDua.  r 
subjected  to  cruel  privations  An  insurmountable  l)arrier  st-parMts 
them  from  the  rest  of  lueo  ;  they  are  alone  in  the  midat  of  us,  ooisss 
wa  know  fhaCartifiaial  language  whieh  liM  takAl  Md  «birfty  of  Mr 
ingenious  teacher  haveeMSeo  lor  th—lb  Tlte  ciHlvm  whWi  tber  btit 
of  reading  the  physiognomy  is  very  oftea  AM^ect  of  ever  additioaid 
anxiety  to  tliom  :  t!iey  do  not  always  divine  aright  :  doubt  and  tirs*^- 
tainty increase  tlieir anxiety  and  suspicions;  a  serious  cast,  whicL  re- 
sembles sadness,  then  invades  their  countenance,  and  proves  thai  wiili 
*a  ^ey  are  in  their  state  of  real  privation.  Obliged  to  aaMcaiiWii 
thenudvea  within  themselves,  the  aetivily  of  their  manaMi  is  Aos 
greatlj  angmented ;  and  as  attention  and  judgment  foOow  necf«arilj 
the  perception  of  idea"?,  they  exhaust  themselves  immemeij.  Therefore 
one  see?  few  deaf-mutes  in  the  lists  of  loTrp-pvity,  becar:5p  the  fr'c'JcTs 
are  too  lively,  and  to  n«o  an  expression  common  but  exact*  *  the  svord 
w^rs  away  the  scnl  ^ard.* 

"  More  favourt:d  tbao  these  melancholy  children  of  silein:e»  As 
blind  mjoy  all  the  foeaai  of  converaatioift  with  other  nen :  ooolelacls 
hinders  them  from  bearing  or  being  beard,  since  the  ear,  which  hn 
been  so  pbilosophicidlj  defined  as  the  veetitNile  of  ^  son),  is  ^trsp 
open  for  them.  The  exchange  is  rapidly  made,  bccatisc  they  ?pf^l 
the  vulgar  lanfrunge.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  tire  hllnd  hive 
several  other  advantages  over  the  deaf-mutes  ;  but  it  would  bi'  ci- 
posiog  myseli  without  much  advantage  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said.  Beiides»  would  it  not  ho  Idle  to  dwell  too  k>n|^  apon  a  psrdUsl 
between  denlliese  and  bHndnees*  when  It  Is  not  peranCteo  os  to  choose 
between  these  two  sflkted  mutilations,  which  we  csa  snlf  sBsfisCe 
•B  to  their  oonsefttenecs  winre  tfaej  do  east  T 

Dr.  Watson,  the  able  miiiagerof  the  Kent-road  Asylum, 
fully  coincides  with  the  opinions  we  have  placed  before  tlie  reader, 
and  to  elucidate  the  matur  more  deafly  be  brings  It  tothelfisl 
thus  bjf  actual  compariaaD  : — 

Take,  it  may  be  said,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  has 
never  seen  the  li^ht,  and  yo«  wiU  ind  hiss  eonimabK  end  fssdrto 
give  long  nar  ratms  of  past  oecnrrences»  ftsb  Plnee  hj  Us  wde  s  so 
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of  the  same  age,  who  L.'w  hud  the  mi?»fortune  to  be  born  deaf,  and 
observe  the  contrast.  'I'lje  latter  inseriaihle  to  all  yon  say  :  he 
smiles,  j>erhaps,  and  his  counteuancu  is  brightened  hy  tht-  bt  ams  of 
'holy  Ught  ;*  be  enjoys  the  face  of  nature,  nay,  read^i  witli  altcntiurj 
Toinr  mTtareftr  and  bj  sympathy  refleota  toot  mule  or  frown.  But 
lio  remains  mnto :  be  given  no  aeeonnl  ot  past  experience  or  of  future 
faope.— Tou  attempt  to  draw  something  of  this  sort  from  bim  ;  Ike 
trips  to  understand,  and  to  make  himself  understood  ;  but  he  cannot. 
He  becomes  frn^a^rassed — you  feel  for  bim»  and  turn  away  from  a 
scene  tno  trying,  under  tijc  impression,  that  of  these  two  cbildren  of 
mi^ifurtuue,  liic  comparison  is  greatly  m  favour  of  the  bliod,  w1m> 
■ppears  bj  bis  language  to  enter  into  all  yonr  feelings  and  conception^ 
wtnle  the  nnlbrtiuiate  deaf«mute  can  hardlj  be  r^farded  as  a  rational 
being.  Yet  be  possesses  all  tbe  advantages  of  visual  information  as 
direct  sensation.  All  this  is  true.  But  tbe  cause  of  this  apparent 
superiority  of  intelligence  in  the  blind  is  seldom  properly  understood. 
It  is  not  that  tbe  blind  possess  a  greater  or  anything  like  an  equal 
stock  of  materials  for  mental  operations,  that  is,  sensations^  as 
•Ireadj  deseribed.  No,  but  they  possess  an  invaluable  engine  for 
forwarding  these  opera^ns,  bowever  scanty  tbe  materials  to  operate 
npoih— artificial  langoage.  Language  we  liave  defined  to  be  toe' ex- 
pression of  thought ;  so  it  is,  but  it  is  moreover,  wben  refined  and 
methodised,  the  medium  of  thinking.  Its  value  to  a  man  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  his  reasoning  faculties}  without  it  he  would 
hardly  be  rationah" 

Mach  as  we  have  addaced  (and  iafinitelj  more  could  be  said] 
in  proof  of  tbe  privations  which  the  deaf  mute  endures,  and 
M  A0  » tbe  condition  of  the  bUnd,  jet  all  fall  far  abort  of  the 
intensity  of  snffering,  and  tbe  fearrol  prifattona  eiperienoed 
bj  those  who  are  unhappily  deprived  of  the  three  senses. 
Cases  of  this  description  are^  thank  God,  happily  rare,  and  op 
to  the  present  century,  no  instance  of  this  awful  calamity 
was  recorded.  Dr.  Watson,  writing  in  1809,  appears  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  rxistence  of  surli  a  cuinhi iiatioa  ui  jinv.itions;  bat 
his  book  Lad  hardly  been  printed  vvltca  lie  became  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  examples.  James  Mitchel,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded,  fnrnislicd  a  sad  instance  of  so  dire  a  misfortune. 
Dr.  Kitto  gives  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Astley  Cooper  ;  this  letter  describes  so  accurately,  yet  so 
concisely,  the  boy  s  state,  that  we  subjoin  it ;~ 

Mr  Dsaa  8ta, 

*'  The  boy  #hom  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having  been  born  deaf 
and  blind  from  congenital  cataracts,  was  brought  to  ray  house  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  oculist.  WboTi  he  was  led  into  my  parlour  be  put  his  hand 
to  the  wall,  and  felt  around  the  room  until  he  met  a  chair,  on  wliie-h 
he  placed  himself.  A  key  was  given  to  biiu»  with  which  he  imme- 
diately began  to  itriira  bia  tettb,  and  from  which  be  seemed  to  derhre 
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great  satisfaction.  In  lieu  of  the  kej  a  piece  of  wood  was  pil  iaia 
nis  hand ;  he  atrnck  hit  teeth  two  or  thm  tones  with  it*  and  threv 
it  from  him  with  a  whining  noise*  and  with  frHjoent  lateral  laotMa 
of  the  body,  ezpreeaWe  of  uneasiness  and  disappohitment ;  bat  npoo 
R  \iey  being"  .ig-ain  presented  to  him,  be  beat  bis  teeth  with  great 
ni ;  :  rent  ]ilea<ure,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  continne  the  gratifieatwa 
lor  a  IttULTth  of  time. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  further  informatioo«  aod  he  pn 
me  the  foUowing  particnlars:— 

**  The  lad's  name  is  Miteiiel],  son  of  the  Ser.  Jiaes  Ifitehdl  sf 
Ardelach,  Inverness.  Hbage,  I  think,  about  ten  jears ;  verr  strong, 
and  apparently  healthy.  He  was  tract  ible,  and  hU  father  ar»dfriea<is 
m.Tn  !i:ed  hina  very  easily  ;  for  at'ter  heinur  gently  patted  on  tKefcead^he 
would  readily  submit  to  their  direction  and  guidance  for  too  accoe&> 
pUshment  of  aav  ordioarv  purpose. 

^  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room  he  walked  arovnd  it  ftdisi 
every  article  of  furniture.  He  had  the  custom  of  feeling  everyone, 
Bud  of  running  his  bands  up  and  down  their  limbs,  as  if  to  jadge  of 
tbeir  stature.  If  anythinpr  pleased  him  he  patted  h>5  stomach,  as  if 
that  organ  had,  in  the  course  of  his  existence,  given  hin  mo»t 

gleasure,  and  he  instinctively  referred  to  it  for  the  eiprt5^io'i  of  de* 
^hu  liia  uriiicipai  aaiusement  conai^teU  iu  hammering  his  tfflk 
With  some  elastic  snhstance,  as  a  kej,  and  was  very  augry  wbca 
cheeked  by  the  sabstitntion  of  some  other  substance  incapabi?  of 
vibration.  When  I  attempted  the  operation  for  the  cataract.  ^ 
friends  lost  their  power  of  managing-  nira  ;  but  vs  hen  liberated  froia 
the  restraint  necessnry  on  that  occasion,  he  wn-  "lUAlly  traJtable  as 
before,  and  se^iued  perfectlv  fr^^e  from  Milkiuc^?.  He  w  i^Ii  d«>i 
however  suffer  me  to  approach  uiui  aiier  m  ^  vithoutgreat  diScuJ^f 
possiblj  distanguialting  me  hj  the  nose. 

'*  I  am  jonrs,  Tery  tmlj, 

▲sTi-BT  Coopaa.** 

Dugakl  Stewart,  tlie  man  most  competent  to  give  an  opin'on 
on  this  plienuineiion,  re.ul  an  intf  resting  piper  on  the  matter  in 
the  year  1 8 1 from  which,  and  other  addiiio*i.tl  rac:s  c-'';i- 
mumcated  by  Doctors  Wardrop,  Gordou,  and  Spufzbeii:).  '  * 
following  *1etails  iiave  been  elicited.  Janies  Mitchel  was  oom 
on  the  11th  oi  ^November,  1795  ;  iiis  raorlier  was  verr  soon 
aware  of  his  blindness,  by  noticing  that  he  never  tumeil  his 
eyes  to  the  lights  or  to  aaj  bngfai  object ;  of  his  deniuess  she 
was  also  soon  made  aware,  as  noise,  no  maiter  hov  great,  ne^er 
diatorbed  him ;  his  deafness  vas  iJtogether  ooioplete,  but  hts 
senie  of  ?ision  was  not  quite  so  imperfiecL  When  sudlcitiiil/ 
grovn  to  distinguish  colofs»  he  was  attracted  bj  those  that 
were  brisht  snd  dasding,  and  seemed  to  enjaj  «  stnop  pfa»- 
sore  in  holding  between  his  eye  and  Inminons  objedi^  isch 
bodies  as  he  found  capable  of  increasing  the  quantiij  of  ligbt ; 
snd  bis  chief  amusement  consuted  in  concentrating  the  saali 
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rajs  by  meaos  of  a  bit  of  glass  or  a  transparant  pebble^  which 
be  would  oecnsionally  break  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased 
between  his  teetli.  He  adopted  even  stranger  modes  to  gratify 
fondness  for  light.  lie  would  retire  to  an  oathouM  or 
room,  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  remain  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  some  small  chink  or  hole 
vbioh  admitted  the  son's  rayst  and  catch  eagerly  the  ^ieam  of 
light  thoa  concentrated.  He  also  on  dark  niehls  kindled  a 
light  for  bis  amusement ;  and  it  was  strange  to  oehold  the  in- 
tense happiness  he  seemed  to  experience  in  realizing  thus  some 
undefined  though  pleasurable  sensation. 

His  perception  of  shining  colors  has  been  attributed  to  tlie 
ffforts  of  an  operation  performed  on  him  in  llie  }ear  ISIO,  by 
Mr.  Wanlrop,  who,  having  fixed  his  head  by  niachiuery,  oper- 
atiii  on  his  right  eye,  with  such  manifest  iiiiproveuient  as  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for;  the  death  of  his  father  during  the  next 
vear  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts  for  his 
relief.  The  result  of  Mr.  ^\  ardrop's  operation  however  en- 
ahled  him  to  discern  surrounding  objects  if  not  very  minute. 
U  iih  regard  to  colors,  red  seemed  to  attract  him  most^  next 
came  white,  then  yellow ;  the  flowers  he  gathered  in  the  fields 
were  uniformly  of  those  colors. 

He  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  senses  of  touch  and  of 
smell.  When  a  stranger  arrived^  bis  smell  invariably  informed 
him  of  the  circnm  stance  and  attracted  him  towards  the  newcomer; 
he  then  proceeded  to  iurvey  him  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
in  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
examine  his  boots,  if  be  wore  any  ;  he  next  went  to  the  lobby 
to  feel  bis  whip,  and  after  that  scrutin  v  proceeded  to  the  stable, 
handling  his  horse  with  great  care  and  apparent  attention.  If 
visitors  arrived  in  a  carriage  he  took  particular  pains  in  exam- 
ining it ;  in  all  this  he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  smell  aud 
touch  alone. 

Mr,  VVardrop,  who  watched  this  trait  with  peculiar  interest, 
?ay^,  "When  a  stranger  approached  him,  he  eageriy  began  to 
touch  some  part  of  his  body,  conimoidy  his  sleeve,  which  lie 
held  near  his  nose,  and  after  two  or  tliree  strong  insi)iration* 
through  his  nostrils,  appeared  di  ( ided  in  his  opinion.  If  it 
happened  to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance 
Willi  every  appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed  by  his  coun- 
tenance more  or  less  satisfaction/' 
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We  Imve,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  alluiled  to  a  strange 
liabit  he  had  acquired  from  childhood,  and  which  seemed  to 
impart  a  singular  feeling  of  pleasure ;  this  habit  was  that  of 
striking  his  teeth  with  a  kev  or  anj  instrument  that  eimltedt 
sharp  sound,  a>id  this  he  would  do  for  hour?  together.  Dr. 
Gordon  records,  ''tliat  ^  In^ii  a  bunch  of  kev^  wa-  <^qventohim 
he  uould  select  from  amongst  them  the  one  which  soimcleii  to 
him  most  pleasingly  this  was  a  strange  plicnomenon.  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham  having  observed  this  circuinstancf, 
brought  him  a  musical  snaff-box,  and  placed  it  betireeo  las 
teeth.  ThiSi  not  onlj  excited  his  wonder,  but  appeared  to  af- 
ford him  intense  delight.  Whilst  the  inatrament  contiQued  to 
plaj,  he  held  it  tight  between  bis  teeth,  and  when  the  on 
were  concluded,  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  bia  mootli,  Oh 
aminiDg  it  closeljr  with  hia  fingem»  and  expraaing  the  oioit 
intense  eorioaitT. 

Thia  jpoorfeUow,  though  thna  tried,  was  poaaesaedofa  vini 
and  kindlj  nature,  and  waa  ardently  attached  to  hia  bmilj ;  ^ 
young  ohudren  he  was  particularly  fond,  hot  never  aaaooiteii 
with,  or  attempted  to  join  in  the  amnsement  of  bovs  of  h»  oti 
age.  The  feelings  lie  evinced  ai  his  latktr's  lic.i'.li  and  buriil, 
in  ISl  1 ,  have  been  variously  represented ;  we  are,  however,  froai 
I  lie  uniform  strength  of  affection  he  always  exhibited  tor  ihoee 
be  loved,  particularly  hi?  relatives,  inclined  to  give  more  ere- 
dence  to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  T.  Macfarlane  than  to  aaj 
of  the  otheis.  Mr.  Macfarlane  states  that : — 

When  the  coflSn  which  endoted  bis  father's  corpse  wis  lirai^ 

from  the  house  and  placed  upon  chairs  in  the  court  oefore  the  maa^ 
previou«?  to  the  interment,  I  approached  to  thp  coffin,  and  soon  after 
t»aw  James  Mitchell  come  from  the  house  in  consulcrahle  ligititjoo. 
He  turned  about  rapiUh  ,  and  snuffed  very  much,  eviuiutly  gQ)<li^ 
himself  by  the  smell.  He  directlv  approached  the  coffio«  soiieUeda 
most  eagerly  for  sowal  secondsi  uen  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
lid  on  his  face  and  embraced  the  coiBD»  while  his  countea- 
ance  exhibited  marks  of  the  most  lively  sorrow.  1  stood  clo'it 
bira»  and  after  a  i«hort  time  patted  his  head  once  or  twict>,  npon  wbi  h 
he  rose  and  returned  into  tfie  house.  This  occurreil  immediately  up»^ 
the  coffin  being  brought  out,  and  about  twenty  minutes>  bt?fore  ii 
lifted  in  order  to  be  removed  to  the  churchyard.  As  the  aectfiej 
OB  this  suhjeot  has  been  disputed,  I  purposely  deiiiyed  wntmgtoyst 
till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conversir^  with  tba  ftor.  PiT** 
Campbell,  brother-in-law  to  Mrs.  Mitchell^  wlio  Was  present  at  tb« 
funeral,  and  by  whose  direction  everything  wn^  conducted.  1  feiiu* 
with  this  gentleman.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  if  ^* 
observed  any  marks  of  sorrow  about  James  Mitchell  oo  the  day 
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bU  iiithi^'*  faneral.  He  repUed  that  be  ob&erved  the  moat  uoequivo- 
«pl  Bsrkp  of  griff  w  his  ootmiffiaBo^  mi  adM  »  circwmUno 
«hieb  escapfd  my  notice,  that  when  the  coffin  was  abuut  to  be  lifted 
in  order  to  he  conveyed  to  the  church)'ard,  James  Mitchell  clung'  to 
it,  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  bfinL'  carried  ?iway,  and  he  (Mr* 
Campbell)  was  obliged  to  remove  hiin  from  it  b)'  force." 

Jame9  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  sisteri  who  made  iier 
afflicted  brother  the  sole  object  of  her  sisterly  care,  and  her 
K)licitude  enabled  her  to  devise  various  means  of  commnqica- 
tioD  with  him.  Her  approbation  or  displeasure  were  intimated 
by  tooch ;  this  she  did  in  several  ways.  For  instance,  when 
signifying  ber  highest  approbation»  she  patted  him  on  the  head, 
back|  or  hand^  with  great  cordiality.  This  expression  bestowed 
more  sparing^  merely  intimated  assent ;  and  she  had  only  to  re- 
fuse him  those  tokens,  or  repel  him  gently,  to  convey,  in  the 
oiost  efleptnal  manner,  her  sense  of  displeasure.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  his  mother  was  from  home,  this  kind  and  thoaght- 
bl  sister  endeavoured  to  allay  his  anxiety  for  her  retnrn,  by 
intimating  to  him  how  loug  she  would  be  absent ;  this  she  did, 
io  the  following  simple  but  touching  manner,  by  laying  his 
bead  gently  do«'n  upon  a  jiillow,  once  for  each  night  thv^t 
bis  mother  would  be  away,  thus  im|)ljiug  tlidt  he  would  bleep 
so  many  times  bcluru  her  ictnrti. 

He  proved  his  sense  of  the  kiathiess  bestowed  on  him  by  tliia 
devoted  sister, in  the  unselfishness  wiih  which  he  resigned,  in  her 
favor,  the  care  of  a  favorite  aunt  to  whom  he  had  become  much 
attached  during  a  severe  illness  in  181  i.  His  si^ltr  having  taken 
ill  before  he  recovered,  he  insisted  on  his  aunt  leaving  him 
lo  attend  to  her,  though  he  felt  her  loss  exceed ini^ly,  and  never 
rested  till  ho  gained  his  point;  this  nirection  and  conauleration 
for  otlu  rs  was  not  exemplillcd  in  this  ca?c  alone ;  he  evinced  it 
to  manv  for  whom  he  did  not  feel  the  same  amount  of  allec- 
tioii  as  for  his  much  loved  sister.  An  anecdote  n  pletc  with 
this  kind  and  thoughtful  feeling  for  others  is  rccor  led  of  him. 
lie  at  one  time  had  a  severe  wound  m  his  foot  which  confined 
hioi  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  during  his  convalescence  he  had 
to  keep  his  foot  resting  on  a  low  stool.  About  a  year  after- 
wards a  servant  boy  with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
plajfing,  met  a  similar  accident.  James  having  noticed  his  re- 
maining in  the  same  attitude  longer  than  was  usaal  with  him, 
exafained  him  attentivelyi  and  perceiving  by  the  bandages  how 
matters  stood,  mounted  at  once  to  a  garret  wbevQ  the  little 
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foot-stool  h«d  beeD  stowed  awtj,  and  selecdng  hy  tdodi, 
from  amongst  other  fomitnre,  brcQght  it  dom  in  bis  hand  to 
the  kitchen  and  laid  the  poor  boy's  foot  gentlj  on  it* 

James  always  possessed  a  gay  and  cheerfol  disposition,  and 
was  pffticnlarij  fond  of  practical  jokes,  tlie  snocess  of  which 
iiiTsnably  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of  enjoyment,  laughing  and 
juQiping  about  in  the  most  hilarious  spirits.  His  fatorite  joke 
was  locking  persons  up  as  prisoners  in  rooms  and  stables.  He 
had  strange  iaslinctive  perceptions  with  regard  to  property ;  on 
one  occasion  he  met  a  person  riding  near  the  man&e,  and  on 
feeling  the  animal  seemed  to  recognise  it  as  belonging  to 
mother.  Tlie  rider,  who  had  purchased  the  horse  a  few  weeks 
previous  from  lus  mother,  dismouiilcd  to  watch  what  the  hi 
would  lK),  and  was  luucli  aiiiused  to  see  iiiin  deliberatelv  leaJ 
the  liorse  houie,  take  off  tlie  saddle  and  bridle,  place  com  be- 
fore him,  and  then  lock  the  stable-door,  putting  the  ke/  in  hk 
pocket. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  feelings,  we  can  form  no  cor- 
rect idea.  It  is  true  he  accompanied  his  family  to  church,  and 
behaved  there  decorouj^ly,  and  even  knelt  at  fnTnily  prayers, 
but  whether  he  was  conscious  of  the  existcMcc  of  a  superior 
lit  iug,  or  that  these  outward  acts  were  merely  mechanical  or 
the  force  of  habit,  we  cannot  vouch.  That  James  Mitchell 
possessed  a  sound  and  rational  mind  there  is  every  evidence!" 
prove ;  his  acts  never  indicated  iiicoherenee  or  fatuity,  and  we 
kijow  not  what  mi^/tl  have  been  done  in  hi-  case,  had  any  at- 
tetnptsbeen  made toimpart education.  Lnura  Bridgman,of  whom 
we  hope  to  treat  in  a  future  number,  was  far  more  unpromis- 
ing than  James  Mitchell,  and  yet  with  all  the  disadvantages 
attending  her  case,  she  has  ultained  to  a  degree  of  culture  which 
in  the  blind  and  deaf  ntigbt  be  almost  considered  impossible. 

Purposing  in  a  future  number  to  devote  a  paper  to  tlie 
Blind,  we  shall  reserve  Laura  Bridgroan's  case,  as  she  maj  as 
reasonably  be  classed  amongst  the  blind  as  the  deaf.* 

Thus  far  we  have  written  generally,  of  the  condition  of  Ike 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 

•  Printif)?  is  an  excellent  trade  for  the  D««f  and  Dumb. 
saw,  last  bummer,  in  the  town  of  Z&bley,  in  Wartembarg,  a  Prtatng 
eatabliflbmeot  lately  opened  by  M.  Tfaeodiae  Uelgerad.    All  tlie  oo»- 
pitfitors  and  preismeo  to  the  number  of  160  are  deaf  and  damba  amd 

have  been  educated  at  M.  Helgerad's  own  expense  fn  the  emplor. 
ment  they  are  now  engaged  in.  Tho  King  has  conferreiJ  on  hurt  « 
large  gold  medal  for  this  recUmation  from  the  social  and  moral  wajite. 
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facts  rclatiug  to  the  ett'orts  made  in  Ireland,  for  the  education, 
moral  and  physical,  of  those  afflicted  beings. 

I«  May,  1816,  "  The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  cbildren  of  the  Poor  in  Irehind,''  was 
opeoed  at  Glaremoni,  near  Glasnevin. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  a  most  excellent  Institution  ,  but  un- 
fortttnatelj  for  its  usefulness,  it  was  strictly,  and  exclusivelj 
Protestant ;  and  Catholic  parents  who  sent  their  children  for 
instruction  to  this  establishment  were  folly  aware  that  those 
children  in  gaining  knowledge,  abandoned  faith.  That  is,  the 
child  should  learn  the  Protestant  religion,  or  leave  the 
school.  This  system  rendered  Claremont  unpopular,  and  it 
becsme  as  exclusively  Protestant  as  the  Bine-coat  schools  are, 
sod  as  the  Endowed  schools  were  supposed  to  be. 

At  length  the  Catholics  rcsolvcfl  that  they  would  help  them- 
selves, and  after  mnuy  struggles  they  wcro  enabled  to  open  aii 
lustituUoii  lui  deaf  and  dumb  ^\t\s,  under  the  care  of  the  ladies  of 
St.  Mary's,  atCabra,in  the  year  1816.  The  eleventh  ui  January 
in  that  year,  A  gues  Beedem,  aged  eight  years,  and  Maryanue 
Dogherty,  aged  nine,  were  aduiitted. 

The  first  annual  uieetiug  was  held,  May  3rd,  1847,  tlie  lute 
Archbishop  Murray  iu  the  chair;  Michael  Staunton,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  was  the  second  chairman,  and  the  lionorary  secretaries 
were  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  M*Namara,the  Bev.  A.Parrell,  and 
the  late  W.  Nugent  Shelly. 

From  the  HepoH  read  to  this  meeting  we  learn  that  when 
the  Nuns  at  St.  Mary's  had  consented  to  take  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  two  of  the  sbters  should 
be  sent  to  the  Institution  of  Le  Bon  Sanveur,  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  to  learn  the  system  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
damb  there  so  successfully  pursued*  It  was,  after  some  further 
consideration,  determined  to  send  with  the  two  sisters,  two  of 
the  deaf  motes  from  Gabra,  "that  they  might  from  the  com- 
mencement, have  an  opportunit}  of  reducing  to  practice  the 
system  of  educatiua  which  they  themselves  would  receive/* 

Keferring  to  these  topics,  the  lie  v.  M.  ruruii,  the  chaplain 
of  Le  Boa  Sauveur,"  thus  writes,  and  his  letter  is  most  in- 
terestiug : — 

"C«tn,31#^  December,  1845. 

*'DsAR  Sir  A!n>  Brother, 

•*  1  have  deff rrecl  long  to  write  to  you,  becauae  I  was  desirous  to 
procure  tome  nrecise  information  coocerniDg  the  most  approved-of 
hooks  in  EogUod  which  reUte  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutesv 
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M.  Gruel  has  had  the  goodneis  to  vrite  to  a  Profiiifior  ol  the  SdMtl 

a!  P;ir:>.  "who  ha?  taugot  in  an  school,  an'.'  who  is  weT!  a:- 

qtialiiTtJ  witli  the  be?t  works  on  the  instru'  tion  of  ctil*  iraie*  :  hat 
35  this  person  ha?  nor  ai.  ^  t-t  rrpIicJ,  a£»U  a»  tiinf  prfitts  o*^  »t^«-,  1 
Wugiii  put  uiv  byoid  u>  iLe  pen  w  write  to  TOO  litese  &v  Ui;>c3i. 

**  Our  eoBUBtioitf  await  vith  patMDM  the  arrivil  «f  the  tvv  Irak 
RelipoQS,  vbom  toej  shall  have  the  pleasure  aod  the  h»{H>ia»M  to  i&i. 
tiate  a£d  to  ir^In  in  the  good  vork*  m  which  thej  cmi^Ioj  thcnaeiTCs 
w::h  much  consr»lation  and  sacce?^.    Our  Rehcn'^a*  b'zh'j  !:**proT? 
of  the  idea  fu.g^ef*^  i  h;  M.  Gnj*^^,  of  seodinir  with  the  two  Si^ttf- 
who  are  l'^  c^fi:-.  twu      torrc  J^af  motes  wh«>  nvaf  be  iatcUt^r*^' 
&Dd  who  haie  iiiit     jet  receifed  to^tructioa.    1  i»c9«  childrtQ 
be  associated  vith  oar  fiftj  deaf  aiotc«9  and  ehall  aoi  hare  an  v  cM^ 
caltjr  in  aecostooiiiig  tbemselTea  to  them.   Ton  maj  rwt  a^iind 
that  oar  Saperloress  shall  Dot  oMcr  anj  dlSeoltj  oo  the  subject  01 
the  pension  to  be  paiJ  for  the  toud?  Iri&h.    It  is  certain  thai  tkis 
shall  be  a  verv  efncacious  means  of  trainiDs:  vr^mr  Heiigioo:  in  ti« 
axt  of  iDftriiction,  <!n<>e  thej  shall  thor  Ix  thtOi^tlve*  able?©  afplji 
from  the  verv  &r«t  liav,  the  priacipie:$  aijd  the  rule?,  wiiicli  we 
be  e«r  to  impart  to'tbem. 

«*  If  joQ  l»ow  of  anj  good  Engtisk  clemiBtary  books  oMd  ftr  tit 
ioitnictioii  of  deaf  iLo'tes,  we  shall  be  mach  obliged  to  ^  if  jm 
send  them  to  us  ;  this  would,  :t  a  great  degree,  facilitate  the  good 
W  '  rk  uh?ch  e  *jr;.f ?rtale-  it  i.*  neeile-*  for  me  to  lell  joa,  th^l  u 
thra«  wt^rk?  art  P.  .  te^ta^r,  i?  rc:  uith  the  intention  of  pcttiifi 
them  into  the  haad^  01'  tne  papiU  or  pre<reptresse»  that  we  aik^M 
lor  then,  bitf  mUtf  Ibr  o«r  vmn  use,  to  cxtnct  ft&m  ihoB  M 
vbicb  wo  aImU  lind  worth  laldng.  Wo  dmll  bo  alio  107  gbd  to 
bare  one  of  tout  /i7/lf  emitddsrij  for  the  vat  of  cbildreiu  Yoa 
win  understand,  in  fj.t,  that  it  w  luld  he  more  conTer-crt  t 
th???  «!^-;''  plementarv  treatise*  in  Eogirsh,  t!' an  to  be  obiiy*^.  to 
traosldte  ti.e  French  works  ot  iLia  kind  which  wcpc?**:^  It  would 
be  verr  ufrrvpos  ^as  M.  Gruei  tells  joo  ia  liie  iiote  eflui«e«d]  if  la 
Iriib  FHcet  were  mpomledaa  fiioctar  of  the  edmot  thatjoa  f- 
pooe  to  eotdbliah  in  iMiint  at  H  is  Terj  dificolt  for  the  i^Bpm 
alooe  to  coodnet  ao  wtiWiirtimfiit  of  this  kind ;  bcmdes,  t^ 
chiMrt^n  ranst  have  a  confessor,  nvA  aJtb^'tiiirh  th-"*  ^  nf?«??f»o?  an 
maJe  iz,  writing,  it  h  very  importint,  notwitKstandiiig,  uli!  the  cofi* 
It^aor  b^e  iaitiaieJ  in  iLe  knowledge  of  P'St^*,  and  c-v-fc  in  iLe  Jistrw- 
tion  ot  the  deal  mutcs,  in  order  to  uQUcrstand  theca  v  ucu  thej  tfs 
sot  wm  jtt  snflkieiidT  iasliocteJ  to  ezprem  thinmhtf  ta  a  m^mm 
dear  and  correct.  Moteomv  m  there  wot  mmj  deaf  mutes,  «^ 
hare  not  <^omtiM  €Mgh»  or  who  bvo  wot  iota  M  rndkivtrth 
long  at  5choo!,  to  he  able  to  express  themseKes  in  a  loanoeT  ait^t* 
ther  correct  -  But,  it  is  eq>eciaihf  for  the  purpose  of  teach  cg^ 
to  coriVi?  propvrlv,  that  the  knowl-r  ijv  01  the  ijj«tracti-in  is  ik>c^*i 
jftuvi  itveo  necesdarf  tor  the  confessor.  Once  accustomed  to  coa^K 
the  deaf  mates*  even  though  verj  little  inli  mt  U  il,  ca»cJ4»«itlf» 
selves  in  0  miBner  ao  as  to  be  aodn  stood  bv  aor  Pnest :  boL  h  'a 
&Iwaja aiBBrnm j,  Hmr  thii  vary  porpoee,  that' thej  ihoiiU  have  ha4 

tl  ?  roDMiaetmOTl^  a  iiimfimiii  rwtiiftil  iaio  o«r  moihed  st » 
stractioa. 
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You  need  not  nmipy  yourself,  however,  with  this  char^^e  at  pre- 
sent. The  two  lieligioub,  whom  yon  will  send  to  us,  shall  ho  very 
well  able,  on  their  return  to  Dublin,  to  prepare  a  Priest  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  instruction,  by  cofDimuiieatiiig  to  him  that  which 
they  ihall  have  mm  and  1earn«i  at '  Le  Bon  SauTaiir.* 

**I  tbiok  that  he  could  do  the  same  for  religious  men,  who  would 
wish  to  chargo  thenudlves  with  the  training  and  direction  of  the 
school  of  Boys.  It  would  suffice  for  them  to  see  the  Relipious  pm- 
ploved,  to  become  initiated  in  their  method,  in  order  to  he  able,  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  qualify  themselves  in 
trtioiog  their  deaf  routes  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  thaft  are 
of  tmportaaoo  for  ihem  to  know. 

**  1  await  with  itnpatieBoa  the  letter  in  which  you  have  promiaed 
to  communicate  to  us  the  precise  period  of  the  arrival  of  your  two 
•Ipnr  Sisters.  You  may  be  at»sured  that  erery thin -!nl1  bereadv  for 
their  rcroption,  anri  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  meniUerft  of  our  numer- 
ous comuiuaity  shaU  be  open  to  them,  at  the  tMitue  time  as  the  gates 
of  the  establishment  of  *  Le  Bon  Sauveur.* 

.  BeeeiTe,  Bir  and  dear  Brother^  with  my  kind  wtahea  for  the  new 
year,  the  assuraace  of  my  entire  devotion. 

(Signed),  Fobov." 

The  lleport  thu^  cuiiUuues  :— 

• 

It  is  further  due  to  this  admirable  community  to  ndd,  thvii  nothing 
could  exceed  the  personal  nttcntion  and  regat  d  they  rendered  to  our 
Irish  nuns  during  their  sojourn  amongst  them,  admiring  and  encou- 
r^ng  the  zeal  which  induced  them,  for  the  time^to  heoome  exiles 
fkt>m  their  sisterhood  and  their  country,  in  order  to  qualify  them* 
aelTea  for  the  enterprise  of  charity  they  had  so  zealously  and  merito~ 
rionsly  undertaken;  and,  on  their  return,  the  Rev.  M.  Furon,  ex- 
tending his  kind  services  as  far  as  possible,  accompanied  them  and 
their  two  young  pupils,  till  he  saw  them  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
their  own  community. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  instruction  of  one  branch  of  this  Id* 
atitiition,  yonr  committee  had  to  delil>erate  npon  the  best  mode  of 
commencing  the  good  work.  Considering  the  amount  of  fimds  in 
hand,  and  looking  to  their  prospects,  clouded  by  all  that  was  gloomy 
in  tlip  r:ilrimitous  state  of  the  country  ;  finding  al^o  a  difficulty  in 
pr.K  uriiig  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Institution,  and,  finrtlly, 
thinking  that  they  would  be  better  consulting  for  good  order,  vn.-ll 
as  the  educational  improvemcut  of  their  pupils,  by  receiving  a  small 
BQiDber  in  the  first  instance^  your  committee  deemed  it  more  advlsa. 
ble  to  avail  themselves  of  a  provisional  arrangement  pro|)osed  by  the 
communis  of  SL  Mary's,  at  Cabra,  to  accommodate*  m  connexion 
with  their  convent,  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  untU  a  permanent  ee* 
tnblisbment  could  be  provided  for  the  Institution. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  the  children  received  by  your  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  observed,  that  they  were  admittt;d  without  any  local 
preferencee,  your  committee  having  iolely  in  view  the  Oatholic  and 
nnCional  character  they  were  so  desirous  to  impart  to  the  Institution. 

Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  the  great  satbfaction  of  report* 
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ink'  that,  tliiMnyii  (ioilV  bl(>««^!i^«r.  one  branch  of  the  Iri-tiluLiOD 
bffcij  jjut  in  operaiiuii,  aini  that  hiUtii  ot  these  poor  crt  itures,  wbo« 
sad  cotidiUon  enlitts  oniTerMU  t jmpathv,  are  already  ia  eonm  of 
training,  onder  the  happy  aanpicM  of  a  religions  commoaitj. 

Locking  forward  to  the  pr<^pects  of  this  lastitiitioiif  jotir  cotn. 
mitten*  ronfidcntlv  tru»t  that  it  will  cvprr  fiav  encrasre  iTicrta«irr 
terest  and  «TipT>f»rt.  '1  here  nre  four  thoo»a»i>  deal  mutes  in  Irt- 
lar«(i !  !  Tlii.^  >imple  annouiK  craent  f^hould  seem  ennogh  to  &roii«  t 
liation's  s^'iupathy.  There  art  ^otH  TUoLaAM>  of  our  felio«-cris» 
tores  living  amongst  its,  who  are  debarred  the  adrantagcs  of  tsoil 
commerce  with  their  feilow.meii»  though  caoable  to  a  (rreat  <i«gr«t 
of  enjojing  them.  But  if  their  sodal  diaakitilies  entitle  them  to 
pnb!ic  coininiseration,  how  ranch  more  are  they  to  be  piticJ  co  ac- 
count t»f  th  'ir  .^'frffV'T?  misrrirs  !  (,'rcatt'<l  by  the  same  Go*!  »a  «f» 
de^liiK'ii  fOr  t'nc  >n\r.(?  irlorious  end  as  we,  redcemtd  bj  the  SMSvt 
adorable  blood  as  we,  ihej  are  doomed,  alas!  to  remain  ''•sated  ■ 
darknesa  and  the  shadow  of  death"— <£dW  §•  79)  mless  pafafie  ch^ 
rity  shall  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  deliverance ! 

But  this  infant  Institntion  has  a  farther  mission  of  cbaritT  to  per- 
form It  has  to  combat  a  sys^tem  of  pro>elytism,  tluit  is  limedi^Mt 

these  poor  souls,  a  svs^tem,  as  unj  i  in*,  ijiled'  as  it  is  coniprehtn*!T*>  sn4 
cft't'Ctive,  extending  it^  (>pe^ation^  ovor  the  entire  country,  aiiii  ra- 
ploying  every  effort  ut  terror  and  imposition  to  bring  every  nfifi* 
dual  deaf  mute  throughout  the  land  within  its  grasp.  Tovr  «o» 
mittee  have  cotlected  their,  information  from  numerous  facts,  tbaC 
came  under  their  own  ob.  t  rvation  since  the  comtnencement  of  fbe^r 
labours,  and  from  undoubted  reports  that  have  been  made  to  ti.m 
from  v->rious  parts  of  tlie  country.  Thcjc  fact?  and  the?^,'  r<  loftj 
go  to  prove  that  the  unhappy  chiidreu  who  becouic  the  victii«»  Qt 
these  proselytising  endeavours,  are  taught  more  the  speciooi  objec- 
tions rounded  upon  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  Beligioa» 
than  they  are  taught  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  aad  mart 
pains  are  taken  to  infuse  into  their  hearts  a  horror  for  a!l  thi!  U 
hi\d  sacrrd  and  venerable  in  Catholicity,  than  to  train  the:.!  up  ia 
the  lovo  of  OoiJ  :iod  of  their  fellow-mau.  A^  an  ilhi.-tratiuo  of  the 
soul-destroyiug  effects  of  tl.i*  nefarious  system,  your  coumiittee  bite 
bien  furnished  wah  the  following  report  of  a  cose  from  one  of  th* 
remotest  parts  of  Ireland: — 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  an  instance  to  establish  the  justness  of 
our  remark  regarding  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institiition  for  sometia^ 
established  in  Dublin.  A  pupil  of  that  school  returned  to  the  rfsi- 
dence  of  her  parents  in  Westport :  her  healf >  ^vrs  decliuinv  lasW 
her  parents  thuiiglit  !t  proper  to  send  Tor  tiitir  clergyman  ^ 
their  dying  child.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Uev.  ger.tleman, she askw 
(by  writing  on  a  slate)  who  that  was :  when  told,  (in  the  same 
ner),  she  said  she  knew  it*  for  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  hss 
fort  bead;  and  that  he  was  Antichrist!  that  the  Priests  would  sot 
allow  the  Bible  to  be  read,  &c." 

The  donations  for  (he  year  ending  May  1st,  1847,  amouotrf 
to  £1,298  9s. ;  the  auiiuai  subscripiious  received  were  lHv 
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5s.;  and  the  collections  by  cards  came  to  tlic  large  sum  of 
£95. 5s.  3d. ;  making  the  total  receipts  £1,509.  1  Os.  dd.  The 
travelling  expenses,  of  going  to  and  returning  from  France,  of  the 
two  nuns  and  two  pnpil^,  with  tbecost  of  support  there^amount- 
ed  to  £92.  Os.  6d.  j  and  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  year,  was, 
incladincT  this  latter  sum,  £477  lis.  8d. :  leavini?  a  balance  of 
£1,032  8s.  Od.  ♦ 

Fifteen  girls  were  admitted  from  the  lUli  of  January,  1846, 
to  the  19th  of  April,  18*^7 ;  of  these  the  yonngest  was  eight 
jean  old,  the  eldest  eleven. 

^  Well  mi^ht  the  committee  write,  referring  to  tije  woful 
times  in  which  they  commenced  tlieir  labors,  and  in  tlie  niitlat 
of  which  £1,509.  ;3(1.,  were  subscribed  to  save  the  iaiUi 
and  to  iuiprove  the  contiuioa  of  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mntes: — 

"Your  Commitfee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  ol^serve,  that  the 
difficulties  which  undtT  onlinarv  circumst'ances  ^^hould  have  en- 
coinpas.^i*.d  so  arduous  au  UM'Ierfnking,  have  been  vastly 
heightened  and  multiplied  by  the  awlul  calamity  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Almightv  to  visit  this  country.  Due  regard, 
however,  being  had  to  this  appalling  visitation,  and  the  conse- 
{juent  pressiire  upon  all  charitable  resources  in  order  to  save 
from  perishing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  our  funishiug  poor, 
yoor  committee  conceive  there  is  much  reason  for  conrrratnla- 
tion  on  the  progress  they  have  been  enabled  to  make." 

During  all  the  years  since  its  establishment  this  institution 
has  made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  and  now  the  original 
idea  of  the  founders  is  completed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Male  School,  at  8t.  Joseph's,  Cabra,  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  the  2nd  of  July,  1858, 
Sir  John  Bradstrcet,  Bart.,  in  the  chair ;  the  Very  Kev.  Canon 
Orimley,  acting  as  Secretary. 

The  Report  read  to  the  meeting  is  so  very  admirable,  and  so 
extremely  interesting,  that  wc  shall,  with  some  little  condensa- 
tion, place  il  before  the  reader : — 

Let  the  friends  of  charity  recollect  that  so  Ir.to  .is  twelve  short 
ycMTS  ago,  so  lamentable  was  the  condition  uf  our  dcat'  unites,  th 
thers  was  not  an  asylum  in  the  British  dominions  in  wiiich  they  could 
be  taught  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  now  look  for  an  instant  at  this 
Doble  building,  this  nionnm9Qt  of  the  charity  of  our  people,  and 
iarely  they  will  acknowledge  « the  finger  of  God  is  here."  Since 
within  twelve  short  years  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
glorjf  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  his  deatitute  children,  what,  with 
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bis  divine  aid,  mav  we  not  expect  for  the  fatore  ?  But  twelv*  ibort 
years  ago  and  we  bad  neither  Dome,  nor  teftchera,  nor  pupils ;  to-daja 
we  impart  the  knowledge  of  eternal  life  to  167  deaf  and  dumb  duld- 

ren.  Anxious  that  the  supporters  of  the  In.'jtitution  should  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  each  branch,  we  will^  in  the  first  place, 
enter  into  the  details  of  St.  Mary's,  Oabra*. 

Your  Committee  need  not  report  that  our  female  mutes  enjoy  the 
singular  privilege  of  being  ednemted  by  the  nnns  of  C^brm  Ooav«it. 
Under  the  ever-watebfol  eyes  of  tho.se  angele  in  bannn  form,  can  we 
be  surprised  at  progress  in  literature  or  advnneement  in  virtue? 
Alhidin^]^  to  the  unceasing  labours  cf  the  good  nuns,  we  onlv  reereC 
that  words  could  not  convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude this  Institution  owes  to  those  indefatigable  ladies.  As  it  is  only 
to  another  world  they  look  for  their  reward.  It  it  onr  cuosolation  te 
believe  that  brilliant  indeed  mnit  be  their  crowns  of  justice.  The 
Institution  at  St.  Mary's  now  numbers  80  females,  *21  of  whom  were 
admitted  during  the  past  yi^ar.  On  tl:e  feast  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
eight  mutes  liad  tlie  happiness  of  approaching,  for  the  first  Ume,  tiie 
most  Holy  Eucharist.  Ihere  are  now  28  monthly  communicants. 
Twelve  received  Oonfirmation.  Yoor  Oommittee  are  ezoeedinglj 
happy  to  state  that  the  most  gratifying  acoonnta  have  reached  then 
of  the  children  who  have  left  the  Institution  ;  many  of  them  continue 
to  forrespon*!  with  t)te  nuns  and  with  their  former  companions.  The 
following  letttrs  are  specimens  of  the  aflfection  which  the  pupil?  who 
have  left  still  entertain  for  the  Institutiou  to  wliicii  Liiey  are  ind^^bted 
fbr  the  inestimable  blessings  of  education.? — 

*  The  foUowii^  it  the  regulation  of  time  at 

8T.  MART'S. 

6  Rising. — *'  Angelus  Domini," — Washing. 
64  Morning  prayer 
cl  Meditation 

()5  Study 
1^  !Mas8 

8  Dormitory  arrangements 
8i  Breakfast 
8}  Walking 
9}  School 

11  Visit  to  Chapel.— Walking 
ll^  ^Jeedlowork 
12"  Angelus  Domiui" 

1  School 

2  Writing 
2|  Dinner 

3  Recreation 

4  Needlework 

5  Study 

6  **  Angelu^i  Domiiu" 
6|  Supper 

7  Recreation 

8  Night  Prayer.— Bed. 
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**  FonAtfi.  Wwtcktiter  County,  U»S, 
Mag,  4ik,  1858. 

I  received  your  kind  letter,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I 

waj^  ?o  plnd  to  benr  from  you  and  all  the  nnn'^  find  pupils.  You  must 
txcusf  me  for  ii<;t  writing  before  now,  but  mother  was  not  very  well.  I 
wrote  some  time  since  to  Maria  Kieran.  She  did  not  answer  me 
yet.  I  go  to  CoofessioD  aud  to  Holy  Ooamiuiiion  every  month.  All 
the  ^irls  that  go  to  tchool  to  the  ntters  of  GbaritT  (and  I  am  one) 
reoeiTed  Holy  Comintiiiioii  at  Easter ;  we  all  had  white  veile  and 
medals  with  blue  ribbon.  There  are  no  deaf-mute  girh  at 
?rhnol  with  me.  Father  Lynch  is  very  l<ind  to  me.  n^other  is  ?orry 
bhv  (Jid  not  leave  me  another  year  at  Cabrn  ;  fortlioreis  no  tleat'-iiiute 
school  in  this  State  except  a  Protesta-nt  (me,  and  she  w  ouM  not  put  me 
there.  I  help  motlier  in  the  houiie,  but  bhe  does  not  like  to  send  me  out 
ibr  tnytfainff.  It  troubles  her  to  think  something  would  happen  to  me« 
I  am  most  tbankfnl  for  the  verj  niee  pietore  yonsent me.  My  dear  Mrs. 

M  ,  njy  sister  Boseis  married,  and  has  got  a  baby  son.  I  am  sorry 

my  sister  Anne  did  not  come  here  with  me,  and  we  would  be  altoircthcr 
then.  7  lilce  to  live  with  my  mother.  I  enclose  a  picture  for  Anne 
M'Closliey,  anil  hotte  you  will  let  her  write  to  me.  I  send  my  fond- 
est lore  to  all  the  nuns  and  to  all  the  deaf-mutes.  How  \:i  Kev.  Fa- 
ther Borke  ?  I  hope  he  is  in  good  health.  My  mother  and  sister 
lend  iheir  regards  to  yott.  Pray  for  me>  yonr  affectionate  cfaUd» 

Please  write  soon  agMn.  * 

KUkemijf,  Jwm  1856. 

''Mt  ]>bab  Mrs.  M  

It  is  a  Tery  long  time  since  yon  heard  from  me. 

I  am  very  uneasy,  because  1  have  no  pious  person  to  instruct  me  in 
religion  the  same  as  you  used  to  do.  I  nm  very  much  afraid. 
I  have  confidence  in  your  pravers.  1  know  you  like  to  hear  from  me. 
I  met  a  deai  mute  named  iicku  Haly  about  a  mouth  ago.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  her  make  the  same  signs  as  I  rnake^  and  I  thongbt 
the  bad  learned  at  Gabragh,  but  it  was  Miss  O'Snllivan  who  tanght 
her.  She  spoke  to  me  about  Mary  Hartnett,  Anne  M'T  irthy,  the 
nuns  at  Cabragh,  &c,  &c.  T  wish  my  ««ister  Ellen  had  gone  to 
Cahragh  three  year^;  i  hope  she  is  quite  well,     i  \vi!!  write  to 

her  in  a  month.  \Vili  yon  ple.use  tell  me  about  Jerry  and  K  lien  ? 
My  mother  is  uneasy  about  them.  She  ii>  so  fond  of  them.  1  will 
oontinne  to  pray  for  you  and  all  the  nnns.  I  am  most  unhappy  now 
because  I  would  like  to  remain  in  the  convent  for  etrer«  I  often 
think  of  God,  and  take  great  care  in  my  prayers.  Tou  will  ask 
Mary  Mahony  to  study  religion  well,  and  teach  me  when  she  comes 
home  to  Cork.  I  love  poor  persons  very  much,  because  they  are 
the  same  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  to  imitate  Him.  I  hf»pe 
ou  will  write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  about  Cabragh. 
remain,  your  affectionato 

HoifOBA  MUBPBT." 
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Since  our  la-t  laetting,  one  of  the  iuutc»,  wbo  had  been  \  vnv>\\ 
teacher,  departed  this  life.  Her  companions  wrote  &  ^ket4-h  oi  kcr 
life,  ooe  gpecitnen  of  which  will  be  gratifving  to  the  bcoe&cton  and 
friends  of  the  Institation. 

**  A  littU  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  one  of  our  dear  eompaniotUf  who  du4 
OK  the  Ath  of  but  Hioy^  in  Ae  \M  year  of  her  age. 

'*1  was  not  ill  the  Institution  when  Jtai  Aane  Sm^th  came  to  it ; 
she  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  ;  bat  two  or  three  of  my  companutna, 
who  were  here,  have  told  me  she  was  &  nice  little  girl,  with  hlae  tjtt 
and  auburn  hair.    She  was  bom  at  Annamoe,  in  Wicklow,  and  lest 

hor  ?pf»ccli  an<i  hearing  by  scarlatina,  at  the  age  of  three  Tears. 
Failu-r  Clarki',  then  Parish  Prirst  of  Annimor,  took  a  grr  it  iiitrrest 
in  her,  and  got  her  admitted  into  the  In-tifut:i»u  wiiea  w.;.-  .'^ht 
yesLTs  of  age.  She  was  then  verjr  wild,  auu  otten  told  Uianv  iunnj 
things  she  used  to  do  at  home.  Her  greatest  amnsemeBt'was  te 
stand  before  a  looking-glass  and  make  ttgns,  beinf(  quite  sore  b«r 
reflection  was  another  little  deaf  and  dumb  cMld.  Whenber  me  t!  er 
brought  her  liore,  slie  thought  this  place  was  a  prison,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  remain  here  for  ever  ;  therefore,  she  fretted  when  Ler 
mother  left  her,  but  her  sorrow  was  noon  forgotten,  and  ever  aft^r 
she  liked  Cabra  verj  much.  She  was  greatlv  surprised  to  see  iimi 
there  were  four  other  deaf  mutes  here,  for  she*  thought  that  hersetf 
and  the  little  girlin  the  looking-glass  were  the  only  deaf  mates  b 
the  world.  Aflter  one  vear  and  a  half  she  was  so  stead v,  aod  koev 
her  cairrhi?m  so  welf,  that  she  was  permitted  to  make  her  first 
communirjn  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  184S.  y>  thinsr  coqU 
equal  her  joy  on  that  happy  day,  when  she  received,  lor  the  first 
time,  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Ble^ed  Eucharist. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  confirmed  hj  the  Most  Ker.  Dr. 
Hurraj,  and  was  invested  in  the  bllie  scapular.  About  five  je«s 
ago  she  was  prooiotc  d  to  be  a  class  teacher*   She  taught  her  pufib 
very  we]].    We  shall  never  forget  how  sweet-tempered,  eat,  aod 
ol'liging  eb  ar  Anne  was,  and  how  she  used  to  make  us  Tau:.:h  it 
recreation.    She  look  great  plca«nre  ii^  assisting  the  Qun&  when  she 
saw  them  busy.    Last  summer  she  became  verj  delicate,  and  vaji 
sent  home  for  some  months,  which  time  she  spent  most  happilj. 
On  the  feast  of  St.  Kevin  she  went  to  Olendalouffh  with  her  sm«% 
and  amused  herself  on  the  beautiful  mountaius  there.-  Her  luilivt 
air  having  made  her  in.-,  h  better,  she  returned  here  after  vacatioo. 
La-'t  January  one  of  her  sisters  died  ;  Anne  felt  it  great'y  :  aod 
tljimgh  ihe  bore  it  with  ^reat  re.-ignatton  to  the  Divine  will,  I  re- 
marked that  from  that  time  she  began  to  look  very  delicate,  and  «a3 
no  longer  as  active  and  cheerful  as  before.  She  was  obliged  to  give  op 
teaching  her  class  in  Fehruarv.  On  the  18th  of  Mareh  she  went  boms 
with  her  father.    The  day  she  left  us  we  cried  much,  and  she  too 
was  very  sad  ;  she  said  she  thouglit  she  would  not  live  long,  aod 
asked  the  nun  who  has  care  of  us  to  teaeh  her  some  aspirations  t^^ 
say,  when  she  would  be  receiving  Kxtren^e  Unction,  and  ?ai'i  sHe 
would  not  i'orget  to  have  the  indulgenced  cro^s  and  birred  caodk 
in  her  hand  when  djing.   Her  health  did  not  improve  at  home^  and 
ahe  shortly  after  received  the  lastsacrament,  and  was  invested  m  tht 
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MS^ltl«r  of  Mount  Carmel.    Her  sister  wrote  an  account  to  the 

nuns  of  her  death,  and  said  that  she  suffered  very  much  for  nhoni  a 
week  before  she  died,  hut  wufi  most  patitnt,  and  never  cnmplainod  ; 
and  when  asked  was  she  able  to  prav,  she  said — •  Yes ;  i  am  prating  ; 
I  am  making  acta  of  the  love  of  Qod»  of  contrition^nd  of  resignation.* 
Her  sister  used  sometimes  say  to  ber — *  Are  you  resigned  to  die  ?' 
She  would  answer — •  I  am  resigned  to  whatever  God  pleases.*  Rev. 
Mr.  Coleman,  her  Parish  Priest,  wis  most  attentive  to  her  during 
her  illness.    She  presented  to  him  a  largo  s*atno  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Marj,  which  she  had  bought  previous  to  her  leaving  Caln  a. 
Her  deftth  was  a  most  happy  one.   It  had  been  her  eonstant  prayer 
that  she  might  die  in  the  month  of  Mary  ;~her  request  was  granted. 
Our  dear  Immaculate  Mother  took  her  to  herself  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  May.    In  a  composition  which  she  wrote  on  heaven,  a  few 
months  before  >hi'  left  the  <'onvent,  she  said — *  The  first  tliing  I  will 
do  when  I  enter  heaven  will  be  to  prostrate  myself  at  the  feet  of  the 
B.  V-.  Marj  '   I  trust  she  Is  there  now  listening  to  the  sweet  voice 
of  our  Bieeaed  Lady,  and  praying  for  eaeh  of  us.   We  will  all  try 
to  imitate  our  dear  companion,  who  was  so  pioos,  docile,  and  gentle  ; 
we  "will  not  complain  that  we  are  more  afflicted  than  others,  and 
deprived  of  many  i-njovments  in  this  world,  because  we  know  that 
the  most  afflicted  of  Ood's  ciuldrea  here  h  ill  be  tiie  nearest  to  Utm 
and  to  the  Comfortress  of  the  Afflicted  in  heaven.* 

•*  CuARLoTTK  Mary  Kelly.** 

•  This  last  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  very  exquisite  lines  by 
Mr?.  Sigourney,  entitled  Alice,  in  Heaven^  to  her  Family,  l^ft 
on  Earth,  The  poem  was  cuinj)o.scd  on  the  death  of  a  highly 
intereisting  deaf  and  dumb  young  lady,  of  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments. Her  attachmeot  to  her  father  was  remarlcably  ardeot. 
Immediately  after  bis  death,  she  said,  in  her  own  strong  language  of 
gesture,  "  her  heart  had  so  grown  to  bis  that  they  could  not  be 
separated."  In  a  few  days  she  'rns  «:nddcnly  called  to  follow  him. 
She  is  here  represented  as  bavin;!  arrived  at  the  inai^^rons  of  bliss, 
and,  meetiuK  her  father,  thus  apostrophises  those  fond  objects  of  her 
affiBotionf  whom  she  had  left  on  earth 

I. 

Sisters  !  there's  music  here  ! 

From  counties'^  harps  it  flows. 
Throughout  this  bi  ight  celestial  bpberc, 

Kor  pause  nor  discord  Icnows  : 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine. 
And  what  thro'  life  I  pined  to  hear» 
Js  \\\\\\v  \  is  Tniiic  ! 
The  warbling  of  an  ever-tuneful  choir, 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  nu  lodics  of  Heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss^  my  rapt^  my  wondering  soul  ? 
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In  the  Hale  School  there  are  eigh^-eem  bofi,  vakt  4k 
oare,  as  already  stated,  of  the  Chriatian  Brothen^  who  gifethe 
foUoving  valuable  Eqwri : — 

Sf.  Jnt^ph'gy  Cahrttf  June  lOth,  ISoS. 
Qentlbxek — A I  the  close  ot'ttiis  the  tirstftcademicperio'i.  through 


II. 

Joy  !  I  am  mute  no  more  ; 

My  5,1(1  and  silent  years, 
Willi  all  their  loueliness,  are  o'er  ; 
Sweet  Sisters  I  dry  yom  tears. 
Listen*  at  hush  of  eve—lisfesiiv  at  dawa  of  dftj— 
List*  at  the  hour  of  prayer — Cot  fom  moi  km  mg  liyf 
Untau|yrht,  uncheck'd  it  came, 

Vnjht  from  chaos  beamed, 
Praijsiiig  hi-x.  everlasting"  name, 

Wbo^e  blood  from  Calvary  stream'd. 
And  still  it  awells  that  Mgheet  strain,  the  soi««r  tharedMi*^. 

III. 

Brother  !—  my  onl|  one  I 

Beloved  from  childhood's  honrsy 
With  whom,  iieneath  the  Temal  sun* 
I  van  I  I  I.  when  oar  tasic  was donCi 

To  gather  early  flow'rs, — 

1  cannot  come  to  thee, 
Thoueh  'tvva^  so  >vveet  to  rest 
IJpon  tiiy  gently  guiding  arm. 
Thy  sympathising  breast,— 

Tb  better  here  to  be. 

IV. 

No  disappointments  shroud 

The  angel  bowVs  of  joy ; 
Oar  knowledge  hath  no  cload. 

Our  pleasures  no  alloj  ; 

The  fearful  word; — to  pnrf. 

Are  never  breath 'd  abov<»  ; 
Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart — 

Call  me  not  hence — my  love  t 

V. 

Oh  Motiier  I  lie  is  here, 

To  whom  my  soul  so  Krew, 
That  when  Death's  fatJ  spear 
Stretehed  him  upon  hu  bier, 
1  fain  must  follow  too. 
His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrain'd  ; 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream, 
And  o'er  my  young  atTection*  reign'd. 
With  gratitude  unutter'd  and  supreme  ; 
But  yet,  till  these  refulgent  skies  burst  forth  m  radiant  g1ov» 
I  knew  not  half  th'  onmeasored  debt  a  daugh  ter's  hetrt  dotii 
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wbiob  we  h^vti  coailucUiti  our  uHlict^d  but  highljf  interesting  charget 
m  compliaace  with  your  withiM.  and  accordlog  to  tbe  usuu  cQstosiy 
we  submit  the  following  r§time  of  the  proceedingi  of  tbe  pait  jetr 

for  jour  conflideratioQ. 

The  verv  limited  cxn^rionce  which  wc«  have  hftd  in  Deaf  and 
Dumb  education,  sine*'  the  t  <»inmenceuicnt  of  (uir  conni  ctioii  with  the 
Male  Department  iu  Ma^,  lbJ7t  induces  us  to  hope,  wiih  the  l>iviud 
awiilMice,  for  tbe  satkfkotorj  leeomplialuaeiit  of  the  diffienlt  nnder^ 
tiking  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Convinced  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  ponued  in  the 
management  of  tbe  several  <^lopartment8,  educational  nnd  domestic, 
of  both  branches  of  the  Institution,  was  necessary,  and  demanded  our 
special  att^ntiou,  we  commenced  an  attendance  at  Prospect  and  at 
St.  Mark's,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  six  monthst  and  afforded 
ample  time  for  a  good  preliminary  training. 

To  the  good  community  of  St.  Mary's  we  are  deeply  indebted  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  placed  every  facility  at  otir  dis- 
po«nl  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  the  Deaf  and 
JL^umb  which  their  excellent  establishment  aflPor/liMl. 

Our  thanks  aru  also,  iu  a  special  manner,  due  to  the  liev.  J.  H. 
Burke,  of  the  Vinoentian  Fatbert»  for  hb  efficiiint  aid»  which  he  wai 
so  well  qualified  to  impart  from  his  long  experience  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  absence  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  disjidvantagcs  which  the  pupils  of  tlio  Male  Institution 
laboured  under,  must  have  rendered  their  education  an  extreme 
difficulty ;  and  the  gifted  conductors  of  the  Female  Department^ 
having  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  system  in  France*  will  aocoimt 
for  the  similar  want  of  a  suitable  educational  series  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  which  they  too  regretted.  But  few  worlcs  of  British  Insti- 
tutions, were  available,  and,  of  these,  none  could  be  procured  of  a 
suflicieutly  elementary  character  to  render  them  generally  useful.  In 
Prench,  indeed,  no  such  want  could  be  said  to  exist;  for  the  very 
excellent  works  of  8icard«  Bebian^  Jamet,  and  others,  aflbrd  a  great 
▼sriety  from  which  to  select ;  but  without  incurring  the  expense  of 
producing  translations  of  these,  or  similar  publications,  in  this  country, 
no  graduated  course  of  instruction  for  Catholic  deaf  mutes  could  be 
procured. 

Judging  of  the  sy»t«;iu  pursued  iu  the  New  York  Institution,  as 


VI. 

Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  returns  its  ardent  glow  ? 

Ask  ye,  if  filial  love 

Embodied  spirits  prove  ? 
Look  1  *tis  a  little  space,  ere  thoa  shall  riae  to  know : 

1  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes, 

*•  How  iiear^"  thou  canst  not  see  | 

I  watch  thy  lone  repose — 
Alice  doth  comfort  thee  ; 

To  welcome  thee  I  waii-^lest  Mother^  come  to  me ! 
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aemplified  in  ite   Consm  of  IniCrnetioiiy**  we  hmn  «a  bijiilirwi  b 

allowing  its  snperioritT  at  «o  deveoUry  course,  t  >  anj  other  In  «v 
own  laogoagre  which  we  have  become  acqoainted  with,  thou;fh  ^ne 
objections  are  to»  be  found  to  adopt'ng-  it  generally  in  our  lo^titution. 
TLe  expense  of  >nch  adoption  mtjh?  :i!s4>  deserve  eop«i4*»r»tioTi,  u, 
for  about  an  euual  an:ouQtt  a  itiniii^  *'  Course  oi  losiroctioa.* 
specially  adaptea  to  ill  our  wants*  oould  probablT  be  prodoccd  to  chii 
covntr;.  Too  prodocttoo  of  f neb  a  worB»  shoolJ  it  aeet  jo«r  ufft^ 
batioD,  oonld  onlj  be  accoroplMud  after  such  in«t«re|iTC|wration.  ai 
would  enable  us  to  hope  that  in  hicurrinsr  the  attendant  respoosibility, 
Ton  were  securing  to  us  an  object  worthj  of  the  cooaderaUo  Mtiaf 
which  it  would  deiu.ind. 

Of  the  very  manj  tntere^tios  Frfoch  pubiieatiaB^  for  ibr  Dr«4 
and  Dumb,  at  well  as  those  pnkmbed  to  coooectioii  with  iSbft 
eaifter  Institotioa,  wo  hare  temporarilj  availed  wpidfco,  tk«q^ 
only  to  a  limited  extent ;  bot  shoold  the  inhinlorv  st^CcboI ibslitltr 
Institution  approach  in  completeness  its  mere  advaneed  Wtnt,  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  desirable- 

As  in  other  ^imi^ar   inftitiition*,  the  inj-truction  of  th?  ^npil* 
all  that  is  implied  in  aiiordiug  iL^m  a^  gr«:;il  a  faeilitj  ia  ihc  us€  d 
written  language  as  they  can  attain  to,  forms  the  leading  object  if 
our  elibrts ;  and  tbis  faetlity  once  attained,  the  otbcr  braaeb»  d 
or  dinar  7  edacation  are  open  to  them. 

While  occupying  your  attention  with  what  concerns  tho  c  nd^t  ^-a 
of  the  Deaf  .ind  Dumb,  we  mat  be  permitted,  for  the  gratificaiioo  at 
those  wlio  feel  so  part:.  u!ar  an  int*^r<»?t  in  the  subject,  to  intn-'Jo^^ 
the  foUowiog  oliservatioiis  oi  the  fieaident  of  an  advanced  exisiics 
Institution. 

**  Tbe  natoral  desire  of  parents  and  relatiTes  to  restore  a  desfdfli 
to  hearing  and  spcseb,  eertatnly  tbe  best,  and  regarded  by 

formed  people   as  idmost    the  only  miens  of  social  intercttcrv 
and  moral  and  religiouh  cnltiralion,  has  ever  been  a  fruitfc'  s  ?Tircf  of 
quackery.    It  may  he  safely  af^^-rmed  that  there  is  no  chili  ikaf  ^7 
disease  or  accideat,  or  w  ha£>e  deafness  is  hoped  to  be  curabl^i 
whom  twenty  different  remedies  have  not  been  tred,  most  of  tbta 
absorb  seme  very  paiolid,  and  some  even  dangerous.   Bet  the  m*- 
cess  has  besn  ha:  wAom  the  average  in  cases  of  empiricism.  Toe  til 
know  thai  multitudes  of  cures,  due  solely  to  the  recuberstiTe  f^ftr*. 
of  nature,  have  been  ji?crihi  J  to  the  last  quack  remedies  ibit  1^>- 
pened  to  be  empioyeil  ;    l>ut  in  cases  of  deafne??,  so  markeJ  U 
occaaiou  dumbness,  recovery,  spontaneous  or  otberwise^  iiardi^ 
pens  once  in  ten  thousand  times.** 

**  Nor  hardly  has  better  success  attended  the  edforts  of  tbt  |«> 
fonodest  science  and  the  most  enlarged  esperteaoe.  ObstractiMih 
the  auditory  passagei  may  be  cleared  away  ;  the  tone  of  the  Dervf« 
and  of  the  system  generally  may  be  improved;  ar.  i  by  tbe*<r  »b«1 
other  mtans  partial  deafness  is  often  relieved.  But  m-  tht*  intemsl 
pans  of  the  ear  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  the  physician,  atUiapO** 
remedy  the  diseases  or  malstructure  of  iboie  paxL»  aiirt  bt^i'* 
very  much  in  tbe  darky  and  the  rcso]t»  in  a  great  number  efiatta»c« 
reported,  ha^  been  one  case  here  and  there  more  or  lees  nliffei  ^ 
some  hundreds  in  which  useless  auffering  was  inflicted.** 
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**  I  bclievo  po«t  niorfem  f^x.Hminations,  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
causes  of  deafness,  have  been  rare  in  this  country  (America),  and 
comparatively'  few  buch  are  recorded  iu  Europe.  Dr.  Itard,  the  late 
able  and  most  dittinguisbed  pbTsioian  of  the  iDStitntion  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  Paris,  who,  perhaps,  made  more  such  examinationa 
than  any  other  maot  believed  that  in  most  cases  of  profound  deafiieaa, 
the  cause  was  paralysis  of  the  ,Tiidiforv  norvc.  In  otbor  words,  in 
most  deaf  mutes,  the  nervesi  of  hearing  are  dead,  and  MSOICAL  MSAMa 

HATJt  NO  mPFECT  ON  THE  J>EAD.** 

*'  Stilly  there  are  generally  to  be  found  men  who  have  full  faith  in 
the  mysterious  operation  of  certain  remedies  of  their  own,  which*  like 
a  charmed  gun,  shooting  in  the  dark,  shall  hit  the  mark  ;  and  there 

are  still  '«olclomer  wanting  men  who  have  a  inucb  juster  confidence  in 
human  credulity.  Between  tiicse  two  classes  the  anxious  parent 
will  never  want  remedie«^,  and  tUttering-  promises  of  cure  to  his  deaf 
child,  till  the  most  tenacious  hope  and  patience  bein^  at  length  wear- 
ied out  bj  constant  failores,  he  at  last  returns  to  tne  point»  which» 
for  the  good  of  the  child,  should  have  been  attended  to  long  before*  ' 
the  means  of  alleviating  its  misfortune  by  education." 

After  warning  the  parent <  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes  against  em- 
piricism, the  writer  goes  on  to  sj^y,  that  "  they  ought  to  pay  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  yet  done,  to  the  far  more  importauC  and 
iafiiiitelj  surer  means  of  remedying  the  misfortune  of  tho  deaf  and 
•  duoib,  b J  making  their  other  senses,  and  especially  that  of  sight, 
sopply  the  probably  irremediable  loss  of  the  hearing." 

The  adoption  in  this  country  of  the  course  intimated  in  the  follow* 
mg  parat,'raph,  would  deserve  your  consideration. 

*'  It  ia  most  true  that  tbe  early  education  and  training  of  deaf  mute 
cblldrenj  before  they  reach  the  proper  age  of  entering  the  Institution, 
is  too  much  nefflected.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy,  in  some 
degraCt  this  evil,  by  publishing  and  widely  circulating  brief  and  plain 
directions  to  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  for  their  early 
manag-ement,  and  for  the  first  steps  in  their  instruction.  The  advice, 
moreover,  hm  been  repeatedly  given,  and  I  would  !)ere  aJ^^'lin  re{tcat 
It,  tiut  where  the  parents  have  not  the  leisure  or  ability  to  begin  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child's  eduoation  at  home,  it  should  be  sent  along 
with  its  brothers  and  sisters  who  hear,  to  the  district  or  primary 
school,  where  it  may  at  least  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  order,  the 
ability  to  imitate  letters  correctly  with  a  pen,  and  the  names  of  many 
common  objects,  which  can  ha  explained  by  pictures,  or  by  merely 
pointing  to  them." 

Our  morning  exercises,  commencing  with  prayer,  include  lessons 
in  written  language.  Christian  doctrine,  and  arithmetic.  Resuming 
studies  ai  half-pa'^t  nine,  till  twelve  a.m.,  object  lessons,  written 
language,  granniiatical  and  geographical  exercises,  with  simple  out- 
lin* «  of  o!ob(  ?  and  astronomy,  occupy  tli<^  tiuic.  A  few  are  occa- 
sionally ifxercised  in  Miiiplc  Mlj/ebraic  propositions.  Dictation  by 
signs  tj>  occasionally  iulroduced,  and  original  composition  is  specially 
attended  to» 

The  Afternoon  Exereises,  commencing  at  half-past  twelve  p.m., 
and  ending  at  three  p*m.»  are  devoted  to  explanations  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  arithrrrr*'"  .  .  and  a  contiouation  of  in  lh:  ri  leswri*. 
and  lt'?.>ori5  Tn^riiirj]  laiivn-^tre.  The  Fv^r^rrte  stiuties  ire  ckidlj  i 
prcfparatiou  tor  the  bu^iocsd  of  the  tuilowiog 

The  literarj  exercises  of  the  daj  comtBenrff  Mid  COmMi 
prajer,  in  tke  languai^e  of  sigWM*  Prajers  are  alM  agped  H  ote 
stated  hours. 

Only  a  few  alteration  wvaeoessarv  to  adapt  the  ordjnirr  dii- 
tributf. !)  oCtuM  to  oar  yrwit  rovtiM;  accacdaf  to  whatk  tk 
papii»  at 

6  A.  M.  Rise  and  vash 
6^   M    Momti^  prayer 

7  M   Stndiei  till  8  m 

8  Bnak^mdmShm,  til  ,  a. 
94        Studies  icnacd  ,.12  „ 

12     M  Angelas— IsMb  and  pUj  »»  ^ 
124  P.M.  Stud 

5     „    EveDing  studies  >»    7  •» 

7  to   Sapper  and  plaj  ,»   74  n 
7i  ,»  Kiffht  pn^cr*  and 

8  ^    Bed.  ,     ,  .  ^ 
Wednesday?  and  Satardavi.  be:nir  lialf  dars,  a  walk  i«  ^tiHwiitw 

for  the  attLrn(„K.ii  exercise*  ol  titc  lormer  dajr  ;  tiae  iatler  la  aiktiru 
to  domestic  arraQgeweiita. 

Od  Sundays  and  UoWdaYS  tiw  Holv  Sntrifiw  of  Ik*  Mmi  « 
Imd  in  the  domestic  CLa^'a,  and  eroj  fan%  kafcded  the  papib 
for  approaching  the  holy  ■aerMnenH  of  Fonance  and  Hw  Xad^ir-^t. 

linf»ediateU  aAer  Mass,  religious  iustmction  is  iraparted  t:^ 
Ch.np<»!  hj  a  Brother,  in  the  Iaii^u?i?e  of  «igris.  Reli^oos  In-rruv-- 
tion  is  aeain  resumed  on  ihef-e  da\3lr<.  m  10  to  11  a.m.  ,n3  tbeScWti: 
after  vbtch,  iuoch  and  a  w^iik  tiil  up  the  Uoae  uotii  3  eji.  Uraia^ 
•tii£ot  aad  devotions  are  resoBod  troai  5}  to  8|  r.a. 

Dail J  TisitB  to  tht  Library  aro  aim  alio«od»  wiMro  the  pnpHs  tf* 
aneomtted  to  atoke  every  eifort  to  oTtreooM  those  difficulties  of  lan- 
guage which  usuallj  doprive  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  the  p!cisaf« 
to  be  derived  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  illustrated  »ork^  a?* 
ino5t  snitable  ;  and  when  arrangemenis  are  completed  for  procuriflg- 
at  short  iDt«rval&,  ?uch  interesting  pubikatiuoji  41s  would  be  likely  I* 
eadte  tbe  curiosity  of  tbo  joung,  modi  will  ba  acooaniAed  t«wiri> 
ronderiog  this  department  tbe  great  aid  vliiah  it  o^ii  tobteM* 
the  education  of  our  mute?. 

Cricket,  football,  two  ball  courts,  a  large  play  grooDd,aiid  ^ 
gurden-s,  a^i>rd  ample  opportnn":T:t>  t'.  r  rhat  pbrsical  dereiopsMtf 
whu  h  i>  ?o  justly  A  proiniueiil  o.»n?ideratii.'n  in  tne  training  of yoalk" 

For  recreatiie  waking  eacurai<#ns  we  are  let^  botiiii^  ^  wtM^ 
TU  badthfo)  advantages  of  tka  PboMX  Pvk  are  vidia  a  fc* 
■dnntii'walk;  and tka Ifvedos af neeaialotliaZoo:>>?icalGsrd««. 
•o  kindly  allovad  to  InotilntianOr  has  been  repeatedly  availed  cf. 
The  other  cnriron^  of  the  citv,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  ^^untry  ^ar 
roundinc  the  In>titafion,  afford  evarythiag  thai  eoaki  mikt  *^ 
excursions  gratil^iag. 
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Af  ui  eBeovagemeat  to  merit,  on  a  reoent  feattval«  tweiitj*flve  of 

the  meet  d«iierviog  boys  were  indulged  in  a  flhort  railway  trip*  Thej 
prooeeded  to  Kingtto«ro»  and  after  enjoying  all  the  beauties  of  that 
farored  locality  during  the  day,  returned  in  the  evening  deeply  grate* 

ful  for  the  enjoyment  wliich  hud  been  procured  them. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  the  following  expression  of  thanks  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Very  Uev.  Mgr.  Yore^  by  a  pupil  in  the  bt^ool  of  the 
Institution : — 

51.  Jompk%  Cobra. 

VsRT  Ret.  akd  deab  Sib, 

We  return  yon  thinks  for  the  very  niee  altars  whioh  yon  batre 

friyen  us.  You  are  always  very  kind  to  os.  We  will  often  pray 
that  (tod  may  grant  you  maaj  graces,  and  that  oar  Blessed  Lady 

Diav  also  take  care  of  you. 
Asking  your  hlessint^  and  share  in  yoor  prayers. 

We  remain.  Very  Rev.  dear  Sir,  must  gratefully. 

Your  obedient  servants^ 

Thk  Dcap  Motes  of  St.  Joseph's. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  folkiwing  pupils  made  their  first  Com- 
munion : — J.  Cnrlan,  Wm.  0'Shaughnc<s«»y,  Edwd.  Tighf*,  Jn. 
Hornsby,  Jas.  iJoherty,  Pk.  Kennev,  (^hr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  of 
these,  the  following  received  Contirniation  at  the  hands  of  his  Grace 
the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Cullen.-^oha  Hornsby,  Edward  Tighe,  Ohr. 
Fitspatrick,  Wm. O'Shaughnessy.  Geom  Laeer  and  Bern.  Lou^bran, 
having  oompleted  their  edacation*  left  our  Institution  within  tha 
year. 

In  conclusion,  Ocntlemen,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  your 
considerate  attention  to  all  our  sucrgestions,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  liappiest  evidences  of  physical,  as  well 
as  nwstal  and  moral  improvement,  have  already  mamfested  them* 
selves  In  our  Mntee ;  a  small  earnest  of  the  total  reform  which  we 
hope  to  see  effected  in  them,  when  the  remaining  desirable  facilities 
in  the  management  of  the  lifernrv  nnd  domestic  detail'?  of  tho  Insti- 
tution, which  a  inorc  extended  experience  will  enable  us  to  intredooe^ 
shall  have  been  cumpleted. 

We  remain,  CleDtlemen»  respectfully*  ko,f 

Turn  OBaisTiaif  BaoTBiae. 

Tlie  followiug  letters  are  specimeus  of  the  boja'  compo- 

siUous : — 

"  St  Joseph's,  Cahra,  June  22nd,  18.58. 
**Mv  DEAREST  FATHaa— On  the  4  th  of  January,  the  Very  Hev. 
Canon  Griiniey,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Burke,  Mr,  Manning,  Christian 
Brother,  and  the  three  boYS,lcft  ihc  terminus  of  the  Gai way  railway. 
The  morning,  though  dark,  was  fine.  We  left  at  neven  o'clock,  and 
were  glad  to  go  in  tne  train.  We  travelled  very  quickly*  bat  as  it 
was  ver\  dark  we  could  not  sea  anvthing  until  we  were  some  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  train  stopped  at  Maynooth,  where  the  great 
Catholic  College  is  situated.  We  arrived  at  MuUingar  at  nine  o'clock. 
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vhere  we  stajed  for  a  sbort  time.    Midling^r  it  rcnarkable  for  belnf 

an  excellent  wool  mnr^cit.  At  eleven  :>\  lork  we  wriveJ  it  Atblont, 
where  we  saw  the  Sliannon  flowing'throu^h  the  to^n.  Athlone  Uoklled 
the  centre  of  Ireland.  I  saw  my  native  towo  of  Ballma*!--^,  in  the 
Countj  Galwaj.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrired  at  Galwaj,  and 
attended  llie  eiamiiialiofit  ebortl j  after.  We  had  tiM  fkmn  «f 
•eeing  the  Bight  Her.  Dr.  MdSnUj,  the  Catfaofie  Bbikop  of  Gdvsf, 
at  tbe  examination.  We  «  ere  examined  in  a  great  mxnj  tilings ;  m 
Christian  doctrine,  geographt,  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.  All  per- 
sor.-  present  were  nuirh  surprhed  a!  the  manner  in  which  wp  3b«w«^ 
We  fcuiained  one  night  in  GiJv^av,  and  returned  to  Dubi.n  bj  tb« 
train  on  the  following  daj?.  We  were  much  pleas*:d  ai  wtcm^  Galwij, 
it!  raihraj  bote],  ana  il»  fine  bay,  hot  were  sorpriied  to  let  aM  tai 
atones  that  vere  in  tbe  eonntrj  abooi  Oalwaj. 

**  I  remain^  mj  daareit  Father, 

Yovr  affectionate  Son , 


'*St.  Jo^'fh'f,  Cr.hra,  Jtme  t^SrJ,  IS5S. 
**  BIy  dear  Fatbep — The  bi>y?  ri>e  every  moroiDg  at  6  o  clock, 
and  assemble  in  scLuol  for  moruiug  |iraver  at  6^  o'clock  I  Aid 
o'clock  all  breakfast,  and  after  bmafcfiit  the  hojs  go  to  tbe  piajrgreoi 
nntil  9i  o'eloek.  At  »|  oVOock  we  aU  awemhie  m  echool  aa  d  rmm 
there  nntil  13  a.  a.  We  leant  a  great  many  things  ;  grammar,  cook 
position,  geojerraphjir,  globes,  astronomj,  &c.  At  12  o'clock  we  sisn 
the  Angelus  Domini  and  pet  lonch,  and  are  allowed  to  play  till  1*2^ 
o'clock.  ^rfM  nl  bfv'^ii)*  again  at  124  o'clock,  and  last?  until  o'eiwk. 
We  dine  at  o  o'clock,  and  %ii»it  tbe  iibrarv  or  tda^  untU  ^  o'clocL 
Evening  studies  commence  at  5  o'clock*  and  ena  at  7  o'clock,  wfam 
we  get  rapper  and  have  play  until  74  o*doek«  Wo  then  aign  eieanc 
prayer  aikd  ^o  to  bed.  We  are  allowed  to  walk  on  Wednesdays  Aaa 
Sundays.  We  often  /  :1v.  Phoenix  Park  and  tbe  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. We  car;  ?ee  ihe  cilv,  Howth,  and  the  bay  and  mountains  of 
Dublin,  ard  we  often  see  many  ships  and  sieainera  comtnsrin  thebtj- 
Tbe  raiio^Aiy  passes  verj  near  to  tiie  Institution,  and  often 
along  the  Royal  CanaL  The  cotmtry  about  St.  Joseph's  b  tcc; 
heaatiftil»  and  the  bojs  are  very  happy  in  having  anch  a  fine  lujilitBtwa 

I  remain,  my  dear  Father* 

iToar  affectionate  Son, 

^  Jonv  WaBbAM.* 

In  concloding  their  Report,  the  Committee  thus  refer  to  tbe 
late  lamenled  John  (yConnell  :— 

**  Your  Ccniniitrt  e,  while  submiltins  to  tie  ciisrensations  d 
Divine  rrovioeiicc,  btg  i^.  (.\prL>>  ihe  great  lo&i  iu5;:.;:.t  J  bj 
(liis  institution,  in  the  clt^iili  ol  uiie,  wiu).  a?  Hon.  S-cr;::-:;, 
as5i<teti  U5  bv  his  ad  wte,  aud  cheere<J  Lk>  oii  u)  iii*  cxaai^de  in 
l^boiirin^  for  ll.e  amelioratioD  of  the  tipplr.rabie  condition  of 
tLe  ^xKir  Jc^u  mutt  claluiea  uf  Irdaud.    la  iiie  auiuili  ol  oui 
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lustitution  the  Dame  of  John  O'Connell  must  alwajs  appear 
among  its  beat  benefactors. 

"  It  is  our  consolation  to  hope  that  his  Christian  and  edif^g 
life  has  merited  for  him  the  crown  of  j  ustice ;  and  that  iu  heatren 
hia  happineas  will  be  consummated  in  seeing  aronnd  him  our 
pm  deaf  and  dumb^  for  whose  salvation  he  laboored  so  assid* 

The  charge^  as  pension^  for  each  Mote  is  £10  per  annum, 
bat  the  total  average  cost  of  each  is  £18  per  annam.  The 
TOQDgest  girl  is  8  years  old,  the  eldest  16  years :  the)uuiigest 
boy  is  8,  the  eldest  15  years  oi  age. 

liive  ai.cadj  given  the  tables  showing  the  omplovment 
of  time  in  each  Institution;  the  following  are  the  Dietary,  and 
abstract  t^tatement  of  accounts  for  both  schools : — 


Bnakfttt. 

Lunch. 

OiUMV. 

Sapper. 

Bread  and  Milk 

Bread 

j  Bread*  Meat,  > 
CaadVegetable} 

Bread  and  Milk. 

Bread  and  MOk 

Bread 

Bread  and  Broth 

BieadandMinL 

TUBSBAT  ... 

SUraboat  and  Milk 

Bread 

(Breadf  Meat,) 
tandVegetablei 

Breadand  Milk. 

WeDM£8DA  Y 

Bread  and  Milk 

Bread 

Breaxl  and  Broth 

Bread  aud  Milk. 

Taitbsjiat 

Sttiabont  and  Milk 

Bread 

(Bread,  Meat,  7 
1  andVegetable  J 

Bread  and  Bfilk. 

Fbxdat 

Bread  and  Milk 

Bread 

C  Bread,Butter,  1 
■J  Fish  or  Eggs,  > 
C  andVegetable  j 

Bread  and  Milk. 

Saturday 

Bread  and  ifilk 

i 

Bread 

Bread  and  Broth 

Bread  and  Milk. 

884 
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RECEIPTS. 

X  «.  if.     £  $.  i 

To  BaUuMM  from  Or.  JuDe>  1857»  551  2  6 

B«que8|a  rtotivtd  duriag  Mm  yoir,  166  7 

t»  D9B«||«M»   -  7H)  18  5 

Ordinary  KevenuA  of  tbe  jew 

„  Annual  subscriptions* 

Fenaion^,       &e.         ««*  id  i 

,1  Card  CQlfectionSy  ...       121  15  5 

9,  iBtmtt  OB  OonraiBMit  Stock,  'J7  10  6 


19  S 


£3653  18  1 


BISBimSEUENTS. 

£   9,   (L      £   I.  ^ 

^p«ld  Bfaintenancp  of  rhfhiPtn,  1797  13  2 

M      Salaries  ti")  Masters,       ...        ...  180    0  d 

„     Do.  to  Ohapiain  and  Secretaries,  160  0  0 

M     D<k  to  ijoil^clora'  CoiaBiia8ion» 

and  tVtTelUng  Expenses,  &c.|     ^  158  14  o 

Newspaper  AdvertiscEnMil  I 
Printing  and  Engraring 
Furnltar*  for  r<ew  Tn'^titntion, 
Jftent   of  InRtitwtion,  Auxlliarr 
House  and  Comuiittee  Kuoms, 

H    Ezponiet  of  Mittioos»  

00.  attending  tbe  brealfog  up  of 

former  Institution, 
Offioerequisites«Postage«Fiiel,&c.  lo  II 

Balance,   ...  300  10  • 

£36&8  18  1 


19 


11 

10 

6 

56 

3 

3 

346 

6 

5 

100 

0 

0 

3t 

d 

SI 

6 

0 

135 

0 

0 

89 

17 

7 
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"What  these  Tnstitulioik^  may  yet  become, time  aloiip  can  show, 
but  judging  oi  the  future  by  the  experiences  of  the  pust  twelve 
rears,  we  may  reagonabiy  expect  th:it  m^iiiaixed  as  thev  are,  thev 
will  become  world-known  and  approred  as  are  the  great  Schools 
of  the  Christian  Brntliers  Alraidj  the  adfautages  offered  are 
lolly  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British 
poMeMions  on  tb«  American  Coast  j  and  we  understand  that 
young  children  are  sent  hither  from  Canada  for  instmction. 
The  male  schod  at  Cabra  is  one  of  the  archiiectoral  sights  of 
Dublin :  but  even  whilst  admiring  its  beauties,  even  whilst  ap- 
plaading  the  efforts  hitherto  made,  and  nadied  by  so  glorious 
a  success,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  4000  Deaf-mutes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  hundreds^  auxions  for  admission  to 
St*  Joseph  8  and  St.  Mary's,  are  sent  away  despondiug  and  dis* 
appointed ;  there  are  no  funds  to  support  a  larger  number  than 
that  already  accommodated. 

With  these  considerations^and  with  the  facts  above  stated  before 
him,  we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  the  GathoUc  reader  to  the 
following,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Committee : — 


CAXflOLIG  IMflTITUTlOK  lOR  IE8  DJUF  AMD  DUMB. 

**  Be  ye  Iherejore  merchful^  as  your  Father  aUo  is  merciful'* 

LuKB  86. 

Tiie  C:itholics  of  Ireland  are  respect fiillj informed  thnt  flipre 
are  lOOU  Derif  Mules  in  Ireland;  that  without  an  e^lnmtion, 
suited  to  their  wants,  tliofe  poor  children  of  affliction  must  live 
and  die  without  knowing  that  a  God  exists.  There  arc  200 
poor  children  in  the  Institution,  educated,  supported,  clothed, 
&c.,  &c.  There  are  hundreds  seeking  admission,  who,  alas, 
must  be  excluded  for  no  other  reason  than  want  of  means  to 
educate  them.  Will  we  permit  those  hundreds  to  live  as 
heathens  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  Who  will  refuse  to  contribute 
to  enable  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  ?  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  up  every 
month,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Subscribers 
to  this  most  useful  Institution.  Also,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
offered  up  every  month  fur  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
Benefactors*   On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  tiie  Mutes 
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wiiu  approach  the  Sacraments,  otter  up  their  hoi)  Goitiinaiiion 
for  the  above  inteutions.  Each  morning  and  evening  the  Deaf 
Mutes  pray  fervently  for  their  Benefactors. 

Mr.  John  Coght  an  has  been  appointed  to  call  on  Sabacii- 
bers  and  receive  tkeu  contributions. 

THOMAS  GBIMLGI,  CanoNi 

CmmUiee  Boom,  7,  JTeiiinffUm-quayt 

Dublin,  }H  November,  185 8, 
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Akt.  Vii.— i'uluiiCAL  BOOKS. 

1.  The  0\DuiLoghue  of  the  Lakes,  and  otiier  Poems.  By 

Nicholas  J.  Ganaoix.  Loudon :  Bosvvorth  aud  liarrison. 
18«)8. 

2.  The  Travellers  Dream,  and  otiwr  Poems,  By  Ileuriutta, 

Authoress  of"  Poetical  Pieces  on  Keligion  and  Nature." 
Duhlin:  John  RoberUou;  London:  Simpkin^  Mar- 
shall  &  Co.  1858. 

3.  Poetical  Pieces  on  Religion  and  Nature »    By  Henrietta, 

DubUn :  Samuel  fi.  Oldham.  1856. 

Genius  is  the  standard  of  the  human  intellect^  and  by 
which  alone  tho  operations  of  the  mind  can  be  accurately 
determined*  The  productions  of  genius  are  the  only  criteria 
whence  they  can  oe  properly  judged:  there  they  are  dis- 
covered in  their  excellence  and  consummation  to  the  enquiry 
of  the  philosopher.   It  follows,  then,  that  in  reasoning  of 
the  powers  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man,  genius  and 
its  works  constitute  the' legitimate  head  and  spriiijj,  ui  Jenion- 
c?tratiou  and  ai'gument.    But  perhaps  genius  itself  is  only 
competent  to  the  ta^ik.    Be  it  so.    Were  this  sentiment, 
however,  to  be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
treme vanity  in  any  individual  to  assume  to  LiLiLself  tlio 
given  qualification  and  character,  no  matter  of  great  nio- 
nient  wotiM  be  undorfaken,  and  the  sublime  efforts  of  mind 
must  be  latally  discouraged.    Singularity  would  be  tbo 
height  of  pre8umi)tioD,  and  no  one  could  pretend  to  be  ori- 
ginal ;  and  by  this  the  world  would  infallibly  lose  much. 
Many  a  discovery,  many  an  invention,  is  indebted  to  a  good 
guess.    Singular  opinions,  if  they  do  nothing  more,  produce 
scintillations  of  original  thought,  which  by  any  other  collision 
had  never  been  emitted ;—*and  this  is  something;  not  a 
matter  of  the  most^  indifferent  importance,  but  an  object 
worthy  of  prosecution  and  regard,  ^is  a  step  to  knowledge ; 
and    Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  Truth,"  may  nurture 
her  well  even  at  the  breast  of  Fiction. 

But  some  will  deny  the  possibilitv  of  an  original  idea. 
To  them  the  mere  assumption  will  be  ridiculous.  Locke 
atHrins,  that  "  all  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 
the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itaeU,  in  all  that 
b9 
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great  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanden  in  dm  reacts 
speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  demted  with,  it  sun  nut 
one  jot  bejTond  those  ideas  whieh  sense  or  refleetioa  bsfe 
offered  for  its  contemplation."  We  riiall^  Mratbdm,  eoft- 

tend  for  the  creative  faculty  of  genras  in  its  litcnd  figiufi- 

cation,  and  a-?*.'rt  its  power  .  f  ui-.^',.  n  in  ihe  mo^t  eitaW 
s'^nso;  n  n  Oi.l  v  u\  ;lie  com  filiation  of  ideas,  bat  ilzj^  tli-^ffl- 
.-elvc3,  primarily  and  underived,  as  its  own  absolute  a-- 
independent  pruduclion.  Idea?^  are  thincrs/'  says  Ikrktlev. 
But  we  pr.Jics<  n  a  metapliysies.  If  we  did,  and  his  posfe 
be  correct,  the  creation  we  daim  for  genius    absolok  iK* 

de-l. 

What  is  genius  t  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  rbu5 :  *'  A  nnsl 
oi  iars:*^  ereneral  powers,  accidentally  determined  by  Kfui^ 
pirtiouiar  direction."  This  poaitiou  Las  been  well  eombste^' 
by  D'iaraeli  in  his  LUeranj  Chareeter,  8eneeaiays,iBi 
attt>r  him,  Montaigne,  that  equality  m  the  soul  ofeqoitj; 
and  it  is  so.  We  are  all  the  same  in  the  iirst  principlr^  e 
our  conformation;  buteirenmstanee,  "thatinspiritaalGoi'* 
whose  tyranny  oo  mmences  eTen  bcfinf^  oar  birth,  ealsifc 
and  contraets,  developee  asd  destroys.  Edneatkm  m 
much,  and  habit  moro.  So  far,  and  no  tether,  natme  lii- 
dieates,  without  justifying,  her  muTefsal  jnstioeiii  emf 
diversity  of  body  and  of  mind.  As  one  body  is  wesk,  w 
another  stroncr,  so  it  is  with  diflerent  minds  ;  there  are  gn- 
dations  and  characitrs  in  each.  Theru  is  an  idio5vnm:T 
ol'  mind  as  wt  11  as  of  body ;  and  as  DMsraeli  well  obarr^s, 
"  If  Locke  or  Newion  had  attempted,  and  persisted  in  lis-; 
attempt,  as  some  /lave,  unluckily  for  theniselves,  to  prerai. 
iu  porrry.  we  should  have  lost  two  ^rreat  phiiosopheis,  tu^ 
obtai!u^l  two  snpernunierary  Po'  ta." 

Geni'is  m  an  absiraet  term,  and  formed,  as  all  absw: 
terms  imve  been,  trom  individual  appellations.  Certain  in- 
dividuals discover  a  genius  or  aptitude  for  certain  partiiTili' 
attainments,  and  which  in  many  instances,  developes  itpe-* 
to  a  predominant  ebaracter  of  inteiiectual  power.  H^'- 
tiie  term  genius  was  adopted  to  express  this  aptituti^ 
general,  always  implying  tlie  sncceasfnl  and  predemias'' 
development.  Dr.  JohiMon  forgot  tiie  proeees  by  wliir li 
}^rr ir  at  general  tenns,  when  m  constructed  his  deii2i-i<<^ 
Had  he  reooUoeted  tbi8|HOoeBs,  he  woald  not  have  eoa(biiad- 
ed  the  terms    mind''  and  '  gemns,''  and  would  bave  I^ 
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vei-setl  the  deimition  thuB — a  determiniation  in  some  par- 
tieular  direotioii,  accidentally  developed  by  a  mind  of  large 
general  powm/'   But  how  the  mind  of  Johnson  dilated 
and  expanded,  when^  in  the  Life  of  Pope  he  deecribea 
the  power  of  genius,  and  swelli  onoe  more  into  that  Ionian 
freedom  and  nobility  of  speeeh  which  marehea  to  such  eub- 
lime  music,  in  that  magnificent  paseage  where,  foreaking 
for  a  moment  bii  jealous  prejudices,  he  walks  abroad  in  bis 
soul's  5tren<^tb,  to  grasp  the  uiaster  mind  ut'  Gru}',  and  point 
out  to  rhe  world  the  pre-disposition  and  secret  propensity  of 
his  ainbitiouj*  genius  !    In  the  L^fe  of  Po])c  lie  describes 
^'goniuis  us  thai  jxAvor  which  cundtitntoH  a  poft.  tlmt  quality 
without  which  judgiin-nt  is  col*],  and  knovvitHigt^  is  in'M-t; 
that  energy  which  collects,  combmes,  amplities,  and  ani- 
mate?."   Common  sense  would  my,  that  genius  is  what  a 
man  is  born  with ;  and  perhaps,  atter  all,  we  shall  not  im- 
prove the  definition  by  explaining  and  amplifying  it.  We 
shall,  however,  define  it  thus :    '*That  germ  of  native  ap* 
titude,  bom  with,  and  borne  in,  the  constitutional  disposition 
of  the  human  mind,  which  developes  itself  to  a  predominant 
character  of  intellectual  power^  hreaka  forth  in  the  temper, 
znonids  the  habit,  and  is  connatural  and  connate  with  the 
individual/'  This  gift  of  Heaven — this  incommimicable  fa* 
cnlty—^thiB  preternatural  coiiibrmation,  indeed  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  has  ingenious  and  presumptuous  sophistry 
endeavonred  to  create  by  accident,  and  originate  by  educa* 
tion, — influences  that  partake  in  its  developoment,  and  are 
themselves  the  creatures  uf  the  mind  oi  luaii.    It  has  ap- 
propriated to  itself  all  the  gifts  oi'  Ueaven,  and  claimed  the 
power  of  exerting  whatever  talent  it  eh  cU  U)  nrqun'r.  The 
plicmmcna  of  genius  it  has  resolved  into  in*  re  out\\  ard  cir- 
cumstance, forgetting  tl»at  circuniotance,  though  it  may  con- 
ti'act  ur  eulai'ge,  can  never  produce;  and  with  Proiuellieau 
audacity,  deemed,  by  adopting  the  same  means,  to  create 
the  same  aptitude;  but  its  prol'essors  soon  feel  that  they 
still  want  the  spark  of  animation — that  divine  energy  which 
pervades  and  exalts  the  inert  materials  of  art,  and  gives  life 
to  its  slumbering  elements;  and  which,  if  they  attempt  to 
possess  by  dishonest  violence^  the  vulture  and  the  rock  are 
bat  feeble  emblems  of  their  vexation  and  dismay !  The  same 


nnd  underived  existence,  would  also  deny  to  it  its  power  of 
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creation.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  its  crea- 
tive power.   Appeal  to  Philosophy,  and  she  denies  the  faet, 


reflection,  perception  and  combination.  With  them»  the 
sentient  is  all — ^tne  spiritual  nature  of  man,  nothing.  Thej 
profess  to  treat  of  his  mind,  and  tbey  confonnd  it  with  tb 
corporeal ;  they  cannot  conceive  it  abstracted  from  matter, 

ana  removed  from  sense.  With  them,  all  ideas  are  derived, 
and  fancy  and  ima^nation  phlegrmatic  imitators,  or,  at  best, 
but  quick  collectors  and  appropriators  of  t lie  good  of  others, 
the  treasures  of  antiquity,  tlie  knowledge  of  the  world ;  they 
comuuinicato  nothing",  but  derive  all.  According  to  tbeni, 
the  sublime  and  eloquent  Barry  mistook  the  o])eration3  of 
his  own  mind  and  the  nature  of  art,  when  he  vehemeiidv 
broke  Ibrth,  Go  home  from  the  academy,  lip:hi  up  your 
lamps,  and  exercise  yonr-elves  in  the  creative  part  of  your 
art,  with  Homer,  with  Livy,  and  all  the  great  characters, 
ancient  and  modern,  for  your  companiona  and  oounseliorB!' 
Akenside  exclaims,— 


And  so  the  mind  does  contain  all  these  wonders  in  ii- 

s?''lf,  and  is  truly  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
but  every  mind  is  not  a  poetic  one,  that  is,  poetic  in  the 
creative  laculty.  An  age  which,  like  the  present,  has  produ- 
ced several  great  poets,  must  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  poetrv. 
Byrou,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
and  Moore,  are  above  all  this  era,  onlv  bv  an  excess 
of  that  power,  in  which  many  thousands  participate.  Thej 
are  not  beautiful  and  solitary  flowers  breathing  in  the  desert, 
but  are  only  conspicuous  amongst  other  products  of  the  soil 
by  their  richer  bloom,  and  their  finer  fragrance.  The  whole 
of  onr  worthy  literature  is  more  pregnant  with  imagination 
and  passion.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  a  mingling  and 
interfusing  of  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  opiniona  oimea» 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  power,  that  perhaps  nerer  existed 
before  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country.  Poets  walk  not  in 
the  light  of  their  own  imagination  alone — ^butin  theh'gbt  shed 
around  them,  by  the  imagination  of  their  brethreo. 
liar  as  was  the  genius  of  each  of  those  poets  we  haya  oamed 
above, — peculiar  as  is  the  genius  of  our  living  poets,  to  him- 


**  Mind — mind  alone  I  bear  witness. 

Heaven  and  Earth  1 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime!** 
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ieV,  and  opposite  to  each  other  their  eeveral  theories  of  the 
art,  yet  may  we  observe  frequeDt  gleams  and  flashes  of  the 
one  in  the  pa^es  of  the  other,  as  they  anconsoiously  lend  or 
borrow  splendoor :  howeyer  Tarions  their  creed  and  profes- 
Bions  of  faith,  yet  they  are  all  priests  of  one  religion. 

Tliis  stir  and  communion  of  thought,  feeling  and  passion, 
is  observable  thiuugbuuL  tbat  ]>ai't  of  uiir  literature  which  in 
fonner  times  was  uninteresting  and  coutemptible — we  mean 
that  poetry  wljicb  is  created  by  minds  not  in  the  first  rank 
o(  poetical  power.  Our  merest  versiiierri,  now  a  doys,  may 
be  set  on  an  equality  with  men  whom  a  fornici  age  consi- 
dered true  sons  of  Apollo,  while  we  have  among  us  not  a 
few  poetical  writers,  who,  without  aspiring  to  the  very 
highest  honors  of  the  ai*t,  exhibit  a  familiar  and  profound 
knowledge  of  much  of  its  subject  matter,  and  are  permitted, 
at  times,  to  behold  glimpses  of  the  glory  revealed  in  full  only 
to  the  inightier  prophets.  To  this  interesting  class  of  poets  be- 
belongMr.  Gannon  and  the  fair  authoress  of  TAe  TrweUer'a 
Dream. 

We  can  fancy  Mr.  Gannon  before  us  now,  stepping  out 
from  a  good  breakfast  at  the  Lake^  upon  that  emmld  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  glorious  sheet  of  water  whence  the  hotel 
has  its  name.  We  can  fancy  him,  with  four  oars,  Kerry 
O'Leary  for  guide,  and  Mat  Foleyfor  bugler,  not  "  doing,*' 
but  actually  studying  the  Lake.  We  can  hear  his  shouts  of 
laughter  at  Kerry's  jovial  stories  of  the  Killaruey  wake" 
and  **the  Quaker's  hunt  for  a  diiiiier  in  the  Famine  year;*'nnd 
then  w^e  can  fancy  him  sitting  down  to  w^rite  the  Legend  of 
the  0'  Douoghue.not  the  member  for  Tipperai*y,but  his  great 
ancestor  of  the  Lakes,  and  personifying  those  pret  ty  cham- 
ber maids  who  dance  such  rattlinp:  jigs  in  the  smokiug-room, 
as  descendants  of  the  old  chieftain  s  Eva,  ot  whom  he  tells 
us, — 

The  hue  of  tbe  raven  her  dark  ringleU  show. 

The  blue  riolet  ^lopps  in  her  eye  ; 
The  snow*f5  softest  tint,        the  pi-ach's  pink  glow. 
Have  pilfer'd  her  cheek  lor  their  d^e." 

"  Henrietta  "  has  a  pretty  name,  a  pretty  fancy,  and  is,  we- 
are  sure,  a  good,  honest-hearted  Irish  girL  She  has  written 
two  very  cfiarming  poema  in  the  larger  volume  before  us ; 
and  in  her  little  book,  entitled  Poetical  Pieces,  particularly 
in  her  poem  on  "  The  Death  of  John  the  baptist/' — 
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but  from  wbioh  we  shall  not  exitBAi,  as  it  should  be  read 
eoiire  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deaerves — she  has  given  na  % 
apecimen  of  her  poetic  ability  moat  creditable  and  promising. 
In  each  and  all  of  these  ahe  aliowa  how  fully  her  mind  ia 
imbued  with  the  noble  epigraph  whkh  ahe  seLecta  firom 
Wordaworth, — 

"  In  every  part, 
Spirit  Divine  through  forms  of  human  art.'* 

lie  would  ask  Mr.  Oannon  why  he  aeleeted  for  hia  longer 
poem  the  metre  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lakef  But,  let  us 
take  things  as  they  come,  and,  tnanking  the  goda  for  what 
we  get,  waity  lue  Mr.  Macauber,  for  something  to 
"  turn  up/* 

The  first  thing  turning  up  worthy  of  special  note,  in  Mr. 
Gannon's  0' Donoykac,  ia  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chieftain 
and  Eva : — 


ITcr  anxloixs  sire,  while  yet  the  malJ 

In  cbildhooU's  simple  garb  had  X'layedi 

Deem'd  her  coy  ways  and  beatng  diy, 

The  proof  of  natirc  modesty. 

But  when  maturing  years  had  nhcd 

Their  crowning  roses  on  hrr  head. 

With  ndiADt  bloom  her  cli«iek  had  grac'd, 

kaA  on  b«r  lip  their  Tennell  tt«e*di 

lie  thought  throus^h  pleasure's  magletllSdl 

To  tempt  ttie  pirl  in  festive  hall. 

Tlien  did  he  s]>read  th«  banquet  gajT, 

Then  flocking  came  In  rich  Mray, 

The  yootlifBl  iioblet  of  the  ptaitt^ 

With  warrior  vasnals  In  their  train. 

Full  many  a  chief  the  maiden  wooM, 

I- uU  many  in  fait'ring  accents  sued 

To  win  her  huul:  aod  genu  and  gold 

Beftm  her  fltfheri  tjee  tmnU'd. 

Bat  useless  all  their  wily  art 

To  gain  the  loTely  Eva's  heart ; 

And  when  her  sire  in  auppllant  rolco 

Beeoaght  hia  child  to  make  a  choice^ 

Of  all  her  suitors  rich  and  proud. 

She  tari\"d  her  head  and  wept  aloadi 

The  holy  nuns  who  oft  had  aeen 

Fair  Erm,  ond  had  mark'd  her  mien, 

When  now  they  heard  the  wondrous  tale, 

How  we^ilth  and  rank  could  not  prevail 

To  win  her  heart,  would  gravely  say. 

The  TeU  ia  her  *  no  dliuuit  diur  l" 
Bat  thooo  noroihrewd  had  watehM  the  ooro 

■With  whldi  she  bound  her  raven  hair, 
Had  caught  tlio  blaze  of  ein'mld  greun, 
Tlie  gems  and  diamonds  glltt'ring  sheen, 
Whoeo  brlUionoo  well  might  gnioo  %  oiiaeai 
And  Tinr^  no  tell  that  fhee  wottld  1nd^ 
Sarc  m:ch  as  decks  the  sparkling  bride  ! 
Her  maidens  woud  ring  much  the  while. 
Were  wont  to  ahake  their  heads  and  smllOf 
Aa  though  thejr  with  d  that  each  shosld 


Thagr  would  Ml  trwl  Iheir  form  lOw 


But  Una,  she  wboae  locks  of  jig 
Like  Eva'a,  down  her  shooklers ) 
Her  choMB  frioad,  eompairtoi 

In  all  her  mystic  wand'tlngs 

With  solemn  brow,  and  sUent 
Tlie  livelier  maidens  sate  amonic. 
Sometimes  fair  Era  and  her  miiida 
WooM  walk  adown  the  flow*rf 

Or  in  a  gold-embroider  d  bargei, 
Skim  o'er  the  broad  lake's  mbtBle  i 
The  awo-iuspirod  ii?.hfrmen. 
When  Era's  boat  had  met  their  kmi. 
Plying  the  drlpiitng  oer,  woM  \mm 
The  maids  alone  their  dn^ams  to  weave; 
Then  wtipu  o'er  hill,  and  lake,  aod  plain. 
The  night  commcnc'd  its  drowsy  reiga, 

^iohg  tbetllT*r7  path  where  ihlnea 
Tbe  ioooi*t  flida  Bf^  tn  twiBkMBff  IIM^ 

Una  would  row  the  bark,  and  there 

The  maids  would  sing  some  plaiatlve  ek; 

Or  meditate  till  CJU'ly  day 

Appeard  abore  the  moantaini  gny. 

One  ere  aa  fldde  April  a  aao, 

Uis  hiic-t  course  hud  wcll-nlgh  run. 

Tinging  with  beams  of  crimson  turn 

The  uiuetlako'a  translucent  bloi^ 

Era.  in  accenta  soft  and  clear. 

Pour'd  these  grare  words  in  Una's  ear ; 

D€l(»ved  fhend,  lot  balmy  sleep. 
To-night  roar  grateful  senses  »t4B«pi, 
Let  wlngmt  dreams  your  mind  delight. 
With  trlnwlng  scene*,  with  ^ifiiona  hriglii^ 
That  In  tlic  .irms  of  rapture  boroe. 
Your  soul  may  feaj>t  on  joys  till  mom. 
For  when  to-iiight  the  wolf  will  h«wl» 
And  o>r  tile  lake  ihali  whoop  the  awl. 
When  the  wild  fox  shall  room  tho  i 
I  mean  to  work  a  wondrous  spell ! 
My  potent  charm  will  seek  to  m 
p>aglotio«a  ipirlt  of  the  lake 
FHbi  Ovt  Mi  iMdMd  Ui  ttani  N 
Aad  cmiTWM  wllk  h  MM  hold  r' 
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Fill'd  with  surpriM  ubA  iMrtt  draai, 

I  '.e  trt-rnMlDk?  Una  nothinp  Kikl; 
but  wiMo  Um  eveulBfi  r«adi'<l  its  dose. 
She  pre«s'd  b«r  ooudi  and  sought  repose. 
Tke  flattering  at  her  anxkxu  br«a«t 
DeterrM  th<'  coy  ai>proach  of  rest; 
Aud  V.  il  1  f-  ars  coiu  jrim;  through  horfemlll. 
Made  erery  Itope  of  alumber  vain. 
WUh  iMJlewiMmfttiitwp  Um  ^dee 
lion odlwr  conch,  and  down  tttesidea 
Of  Glene,  ipeecLs  her  quick  {<uiMiit, 
Till  she  had  reach 'd  the  mountain's  foot ; 
WiiM  tten  wntv'd  and  oroacUog  low, 
Benaeth  « treed  AiMu  b01l8i^ 
She  SAW  fair  Fvu  on  the  strmnd, 
Waring  aloft  a  starry  wand. 
Eftsoons  a  noise  came  thundering  on, 
Like  moontain  vares,wtMii  tempeeta  etrmig 
Sweep  tbe  bloe  sarflMe  of  tte  M, 
And  lash  it  in  their  Ha.vhge  glee! 
Nearer  and  uaarer  came  the  sound 
Which  mad*  Mm  noontaln  clifl^  rebound, 
When  !(> :  ft  srcno  unearthlf  brighti 
Burst  on  aalonish  d  Una's  sight  I 

First  o'er  the  tide  tnm  oTstal  bowers, 
Hw  lak*-8fliiM  mn»  tawnnthVI  wifh 

flower?*, 

•Rien  mouni-aiu   Sprites  with  crown*  of 

Came  tripping  o'er  tbe  wavea  togetiicr. 
And  thaa  a  taBd  er  Blvu  aniea, 
As  thick  as  iMnos  around  a  hire. 
And  Fhuoka'e  wild,  and  gloomy  Ghouls, 
FQUng  tlie  air  with  hideous  howls, 
And  T|-*t***JT  Fajra  bom  ratba  and  daUa, 
From  wnadaddofaa  and  nMnrntatn  arilBi 
iJut  lajt  a  noble  Knight  thorc  rnme 
Witb  brow  of  pride,  and  lip  of  ttaraev 
Man  radiant  tlian  the  light  wIMl  ihioiia 
Vpon  the  fam'd  Ujrperloa ! 
bL  armour  lae'd  with  flashlnf  gent, 
Hrightor  than  monarch's  di;ulcmfl, 
Seeu  throagh  the  pale  moen'a  sllv'ry  haxe, 
In  qaeociikai  aplendor  aeem*d  to  blase. 
Ilia  vdnTneaweaa  whiter  than  the  rtpeok 
Of  fuam  upon  Ms  chnr»rcr's  neck, 
Or  c  en  tii.m  tliat  which  on  tin  lake, 
In  bra«aas&«ah  the  wavelets  maka. 
A  aaUe  atMd  ikatalglit  baHraie^ 
With  nostrils  spread,  and  eye  so  proud* 
As  conaclousof  it«  princely  Imid: 
A  flood  of  varied  luNtrc  p.tur'd 
Fwtm  ttoe  riah  jaaui  that  dcck'd  his  lord, 
And  all  aroana  Iha  trapplnfn  wide, 
Stream'd  in  a  broad  and  brilliant  tide^ 
Till  Ciia  (leem'd.  so  mix'd  the  glow, 
Tba  lortgbt's  brave  steed  was  Iris'  boar! 
When  the  procession  gHtter'd  nigh. 
Glad  sounds  of  festhre  melody, 
From  fairy  harps,  fill'd  all  the  nir 
With  hottest strainh  and  liymnings  rare, 
Till  e'en  the  dasky  brow  of  night, 
R^jsx'd  its  frown  In  grim  doUght. 
Arriv'd  upon  tbe  tuwny  strand. 
Tlio  graceful  lea4U'n«  of  the  band, 
With  figures  bow'd  in  regal  state, 
A  Muaaga  for  tbe  kalght  araata; 
Woo,  a*  hU  bonndintt  o^nrscr  ^tood 
At  the  white  inargln  of  the  fl«KKl, 
Leap'd  to  th<  ciirth,  and  o  er  his  mane, 
FUugXtm  the  ridtUr  jewell'd  rein, 


Left  Mia  Haad  paaMng  bjr  Mia  Mdii, 

And  sprang  to  lorely  Era's  sldal 
At  the  first  iniprcM  of  bin  tread 
Old  Glena  s  moanuln  bowed  ita  head! 
And  to  tlietr  priaoa  in  homage  low, 
Each  tree  bentdown  on  CHaim*a  bravt 

'Twa-H  now  that  Una's  eye  survey'd 
The  pure  ennobling  lire  that  played 
O'er  that  tall  knight's  nujostic  face, 
And  marked  his  lofty,  martial  grace. 
His  manly  form,  his  bearing  high. 
The  speaking  language  of  his  eys^ 
VThlch  own'd  tbe  power  to  Un  wlMi  fear, 
Or  dr«w  the  sympHtht*t!r  tear, 
To  shine  a  ^tnr  w  hen  haiilc  vails, 
Or  melt  to  love  in  festive  halls, 
To  burn  with  matchless  eloquenoa» 
To  beam  a  grand  tetdllganea, 
To  fla^h  In  scorn.  orpa*>ion  wild. 
And  gaze  dm  mildly  as  a  child  ! 
Such  was  the  knight  that  Una  riewad. 
With  all  a  man  can  boast  endued, 
A  type  af  fboae  whom  long  since  gone. 
Poor  Erin  mourns  so  sad  und  loaal 
Of  princely  mien,  of  giant  size. 
In  battle  brare.  In  connscl  wise. 
Ardent  in  lore,  though  quick  to  feel. 
And  draw  In  hate  th'  arcnging  btcc!. 
But  swift  U_)  (int  lu-h  fell  rancor's  brand. 
And  give  tbe  foe  man  friendship's  baud  1 
Frank  tak  each  fBatnre.  warm  fn  liaar^ 
Tosscaslng  that  nntnfor  d  art. 
Which  made  him  tirnt  among  the  free 
For  generous  hospitahly, 
Uls  fitlth's,  his  country's  joy  sahUme« 
An  Irfab  eUef  of  olden  Mma! 

First  Era  gazed  upon  tbe  knight 
With  wonder  mingled  with  adVlght, 
As  though  her  strange,  and  mystic  course 
Had  stnng  her  heart  with  late  remorse ; 

But  soon  her  groandlevs  fears  had  flown. 
So  soft  his  looks,  so  mild  hi^  tone. 
Una,  conceal'd  not  far  abore. 
Could  catch  the  words  which  told  his  lore. 
Could  hear  swo<"t  Eva's  charuis  obtain 
Tlic  kniirht's  high  praise  In  mectesftltnin. 
And  listen  to  the  pledge  he  made* 
As  fbrth  ha  drew  bis  i>ollBb*d  blade. 
And  calling  hill,  nnd  lake,  and  shore, 
To  licar  the  solemn  oath  he  swore. 
Thai,  "  If  for  seven  successive  years. 
On  each  May  mom  this  maid  appeara 
To  naal  me  here,  and  lovaa  but  me, 
Sba.  on  the  seventh,  my  bride  shall  be!'* 
What  angalsh  tills  poor  Una's  heart. 
What  gives  the  girl  that  sudden  start? 
What  mean  those  teiirs,  thatdrooplng  haad? 
Eva  has  given  the  promise  dread  ! 
And  Una  weeps  to  think  that  eai  th. 
Which  gave  this  lorely  cruaturc  birth. 
Must  one  day  to  tbe  waters  blue. 
Consign  tliat  form,  that  lieari  so  tmo ! 
Era  in  anwcr  scarce  did  speak, 
I   When  (Ml  her  beautcou*.  dimj-lcd  cheek. 
The  iLuight  impress'd  a  kiss,  then  fiew 
To  where  his  ebarger  stood  In  view. 
And  as  he  vaulted  to  ht-»  seat. 
The  Sylph?  and  Klvo-t  their  niaster  meet. 
And  all  that  strange,  uncjirthlv  train 
Kesumcs  iUi  former  raoka  ogala. 
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Nuw  u'er  the  wido  lake's  »uuwy  foam 
Its  glowing  monarch  set'ks  his  home, 
Then  rose  from  mjilad  Uny  Uooftt^ 


In  .swelling  strain,  aerial  notM, 
And  M  his  steed  careers  along, 
The  taatedifizitocbUBtttali 


The  following  deseription  ot  Killamey  is  a  v«ry  adminble 
word-painted  panorama  of  a  very  glonona  landscape 


What  dreamer  borne  on  airy  ^  in^ 
In  all  his  imaniniuii^ 
Amid  Um  •Urry  reaima  of  ipaoet 
DM  erer  In  hit  waodMnfi  tntee 
Soch  pictnrinjTS  of  lovHiness, 
Such  nmtchkss  Korgeuusness  of  dress; 
Or  ever  sbcw'd  each  wond'rlng  senaQ 
Soch  Uttidiiig  of  Um  Uflii  Intenae. 
With  all  the  melloir  boet  wlilcb  grace 
The  lines  of  beauty's  sparkling  fiaoak 
Aa  be  on  Maogcrton  who  atanda, 
Vlewliiff  tiM  vale  below,  comnuuidat 
The  maslng  eye  should  gase  npon 
Thciw  scenes  when  up  the  sky  tbe  atm 
teaching  its  noon,  hath  pour'd  a  bhMMt 
Which  gUtt'ring  in  a  golden  haze. 
Paints  with  m  mt^tkt,  transparent  glow 
Tilt-         and  lakes,  and  plains bdflV. 
l  laii  c.iii  tin;  keen  oKsenin^?  eye 
Enehantmenl  9  wizard  cluinnsr 
And  rerel  in  the  harmony, 
That  with  a  brilliant  brush  Inprlnta 
Its  fonn  o'er  all  In  deathless  tints. 
Till  spreading  wide  its  drowsy  links. 
In  sleep  the  soften'd  landscai>c  sinks. 
What  sombre,  sUent  shadows  creep 
Alontr  the  lake-defending  steep ! 
What  lanr  mists  are  rising  o'er 
Tbe  pebbly  margin  of  the  shore  ! 
Mow  doth  the  Isles  which  gem  the  tlde^ 
Adown  the  waters  seem  to  glide. 
And  on  their  breasts  tbe  tufted  grore 
1,1  M  iiibles  those  dark  clouds  abore, 
W  bicU  with  their  edge  of  silver  dje. 

Are  tontlag  o'er  the  asura  aky  t 

And  farther  on  «ee  ocean  lares 
The  rock-bound  coa>t  with  angry  wavcji. 
Crowning  eacli  cra^;,  and  summit  grey 
With  garlands  of  iu  snowy  spray ; 
And  St)  etehtng  fu  Its  myriad  r 

In  wild  dhtTHity  of  forms. 
Till  meltiug dimly  from  the' 
U  mlo^  with  tiieliMTeD^  Um  L 

Upon  a  more  entrancing  aoene 

No  mortal  ever  gazM  I  ween. 
Whether  he  j  oved  'mid  Norway's  pines. 
Or  where  the  Alpine  torrent  shines. 
Or  by  the  Hhlne's  fair  banks  had  atraj'dt 
Aud  e'en  Italia's  plains  Surrey  d; 
The  rosy  l  ul.-ur'd  streak  that  gjeiwi 
At  set  of  sun  on  Jura's  snows. 
Theayetal  ijbwi«r*a  dazxiing  light, 
Seen  on  some  stnr-rpsplendent  night. 
The  dread  Nlapanrs  mad  foam, 
The  crater  r**juling  the  earth  s  wonilb 
The  iunrise  in  a  southern  clime. 
All  that  tbe  earth  coolalnB  anbllme, 
Ifath  never  struck  the  rapturous  chord. 
Which  swells  the  bosom  of  the  bard. 
With  mightier  foice,  or  sense  more  keen. 
Than  woold  these  IdUs  and  lakes  serenel 
A  land  where  rtilne  audi  aeenea  aa  tbeee 
Is  not  a  land  alone  to  plcaw, 
Nor  was  it  meant  by  nature's  God 
That  lie  bold  alMffaa  and  amlmld  ted. 


In  tranced  >let;p  should  ercr  He, 
To  feast  the  pas«iing  stranger  t  eye. 
lis  one  with  love's  ondftac  heat 
To  make  ber  aeB>  alroiif  hanrti  te 
To  fill  thrlr  breAs's  with  pnm  !  dedlSb 
And  kindle  there  each  rwblc  fire. 
To  rouse  their  minds  to  actlre  good, 
And  make  the  qnicklf  •bomdiBf  UeoA 
Aidrt  Iba  iftsriiitfc  soel 
To  nadi  prosperity's  fair  p>a]. 
And  with  a  strong,  detcrmin  d  power. 
Unheeding  all  the  doods  that  loor. 
To  show  the  isle  that  gare  them  Mrm 
Tbe^  do  not  shame  their  native  ( 
On  lofty  Glcna's  tufted  head, 
The  summer*s  crimson  blooms  are  i 
All  J  an  the  novntafai'B  purine : 
The  gorgeous  snminer  sun  illumes; 
Now  flowers  the  ytllow  daffiHiil, 
And  od'roas  hooc)  s»ckl-  ^  till 
The  air  with  perfume,  hoiljhooka 
Are  glittering  on  thdr  atnraf  slrib% 
The  erer  climbing  je8«amlne. 
Its  tendrils  with  the  roin:  intwins. 
And  out  upon  the  dizzy  cra^. 
The  poroy  lifts  its  Mood-red  flaf. 
The  woods  re-echo  to  tbe  netea 
Of  music,  from  ten  thousand  tbrosll^ 
On  ashen  branch,  or  apple's  spray. 
The  speckled  thrush  outpours  her  lay  ; 
From  out  some  thorn  the  bUckUid*s«a 
In  mellow  flood  la  bone  alonf; 
Tbe  robin  on  tbe  hazel  slt.^. 
Or  nimbly  o  cr  its  braoschea  diti. 
While  sailing  pladdly  on  high. 
Tha  aai^  deavaa  the  UvUd  d^. 

Amid  those  scnu-.-*  ^*  ith  chock  norefiir 
Than  all  the  Howei  s  that  scent  tbe  sir, 
Sat  Eva  III  a  pensire  mood. 
Gazing  np<in  tho  lake's  bright  ftood* 
The  fcolt  iuii  f»)iadow  on  her  brow 
Assum'd  a  darker  colour  ho-a-. 
And  even  the  ajstic  air  she  wore. 
Seem\l  to  have  deeMoM  nxi 
At  times  a  bricht,  thougrh  transient' 
Of  Willi  unearthly  joy  would  rash 
Her  features  o'er,  and  light  hercfa 
With  a  qnifik  flash  Of  aciMcr; 
Then  dy,  and  laava  bebiad  aotnee 
Upon  her  calm  and  pensire  fsce ! 
Oft-times,  as  though  In  gltKnny  sleep, 
Hei  looks  were  fasten  d  on  tbe  dflV? 
Tb«a  suddenly  tha  ogrebellazett  di 
And  her  pure  son)  wimld  asemtebsM 
Converse  with  ilio<«  bright  forms  thai  gU^e, 
And  have  tlielr  iiome  beneath  the  tide. 
Uer  harp  again  the  maid  woeld  taks^ 
And  all  the  neighbMng  echoes  wa>» 
Then  w  hile  the  strings  her  flDgeisi 
At'd  on  the  air  snvet  muriecrrpS, 
Lifting  her  voice  in  sUv'iy  sound. 
Tbeaa  strange*  wild  wetds  veal 
Toand, 
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The  next  extract  is  the  bridal  of  the  Chieftain  and  Eva, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fanciful  in  the  poem : — 


The  evening  sun  luu  long  gone  down, 
Bebind  the  Toomie«'  mountnin  browSi 
And  raMway  np  tbe  nUrry  skv 
The  ni^'ht's  dark  conm-r-"  swlhly  fly. 
Witliin  the  chief  of  Glcna's  tower 
Thij  b- U  s  inud  pt'al  procUlnis  the  hour 
WbeD  mlrvh.  and  tong,  and  hannleii  Jcst> 
nnn  ffll  iHtli  jof  mtk  happy  gaeti 
And  in  the  linlls  what  lustre  Kfreams  I 
What  pleasure  In  each  vlwicc  bourns  ! 
What  gnrgeo us  flags  arc  floatini;  o'er 
Tbe  ffniniSd  arch  ahore  tbe  door  1 
What  ponop  of  apean.  ndhelni,  and  diMd* 
Along  the  waMa  hecom(>!t  roveaTd  I 
Bnt  M ho  conla  eonnt  tho  \  liinda  ran 
Hut  by  In  princely  onlcr  tlicre  t 
KatDo  ail  the  flshc!t  of  the  lakea. 
Or  all  tb«  Urds  that  hJMnt  themikOi, 
And  heath,  and  fen.  thnt  met  the  sight. 
Ptl'd  on  the  chieftain  s  I>r>ard  thnt  night  ? 
Who  could  descrilie  the  irjlilfucs's 
Wliich  itanip  d  each  guest,  or  point  their 
ilreaa  f 

Whose  sj)lpndor  niork'd  the  rays  that  pour 
From  famed  Golcunda  a  glitt'rlng  oro  .' 

High  io  the  midat  oi  tbot  gay  erowd. 

Among  her  anltora  rich  aod  prood, 

ait  Era.  robM  in  bright  attire, 

Baide  her  Joy  o'erpower  d  siro  I 

Anil  n''Vfr  since  her  nut;. i  d.iy 

ltd  beauty's  fascloatiog  ray 

lUomine  more  thot  eonntenanMh 

Ur  add  rach  sparkles  to  her  gl«M0| 

As  did  It  then  In  blending  hues, 

Orer  those  features  rare  difTuso  ! 

Bat  twas  not  cow  that  Eva  shone 

Id  nataUflio  lorcliness  alono  t 

There  was  a  spiritual  air, 

Which,  stamp'd  upon  her  forehead  fair, 

Convi-yM  11  r»cnse  of  inyst+ry 

To  every  wondor>gazing  eye. 

And  made  each  puzzled  mind  o'erfVaught 

mth  nndefln'd  and  airy  thought  j 

twaM  passing  hard  to  reconcile 

The  cheerful  lo<ika  and  playful  smile 

Which  wreath'd  the  maiden's  lips,  \uth  all 

That  gloomy  shade,  which  like  a  pulJ 

At  (toot  (Ummi^  fve>  wonld  ahrood  her 

And  every  hrlHlant  hue  era^e  ! 

Una  alone  tbe  reason  gucss'd. 

And  much  it  rack'd  her  troubling  hnnii 

Whaa  vino  and  Joy-in^iring  arag, 

Bad  flO'd  wtth  ^ee  that  noMe  throng. 

And  when  his  claims  to  win  tho  matdt 

Each  chief  before  ber  aptly  laid  ; 

Tbe  hoary  host,  while  not  a  sound 

gf>hoaM  tho  daaiUng  hoard  wouad, 

aoBvo  giroo  Ma  alan  uoumuud, 

To  name  the  chief  who  ov,  ni  her  hand  ! 

Now  had  arriv'd  that  mystic  time. 

Ere  yet  the  morn  was  in  its  prime; 

When  Stan  begin  to  tede  on  high, 

Md  tlonda  are  seafctttog  to  the  akf  . 

Hie  aged  Chieftain  scarcely  s]inke. 

When  all  the  mountain  ethoc.-*  woke, 

And  tfujnder  on  the  distant  hills 

Ih'  affrighted  air  with  muttllnga  flUa ! 
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Now  dying  slowly  on  the  car. 

Now  awolUng  toad,  then  troT'lling  iieari 

TinalltbOQBalleaooiB'd  toahalte. 

And  e'en  the  earth  itaelf  tr,  quakf! 
Strlck'n  with  .sore  dismay  and  liroud. 
Each  g\u»t  nprals  d  his  Mond'rlng  head. 
And  chiefii  who  blanch'd  not  in  the  tield, 
Tho  bnoof  ponidfBornveol'd! 
Tbe  gold-halr'd  morning's  earlleit  stroilr, 
licgan  U)  Utiht  each  tow'ring  peak, 
Kor  did  the  torture  of  suspend  . 
Long  oaptlTo  hold  each  paiaied  aenae. 
For  on  the  lako,  and  near  at  hand, 
Appear'd  a  glorious  glitt'rlng  band, 
Whose  radiance  like  the  noon-day  sun, 
No  eve  could  liear  to  g  ize  upon  ! 
Kaeh  foremoat  Mymph  had  silver  wand. 
Which  twtokl*d  In  her  anowy  hand ; 
And  o'er  her  drooping  sbouldt  r'i  tlung 
A  gold-cmbrolder'd  mantle  huug, 
Which  Just  allow'd  the  eyoloaoo, 
A  belt^  figured  itrory, 
Inlold  with  gom  and  predooa  atom^ 
Which  form'd  a  star-resembling  zonO« 
Next  burnt  upon  tlic  view  a  troop 
Of  Maiden.s.  In  a  L'raceful  group. 
Of  beauty  rare,  with  airy  forms. 
Bearing  bright  harps  vpon  thohr  annai 
Which,  ever  as  soft  fingers  swofl^ 
I»ellcious  music  gently  crept 
Above,  below,  afar,  around, 
Druatbing  Enchantmant  in  its  sound ! 
Behind,  tbe  dasd'd  eye  anrroyV 
Myriads  of  Sprites  in  ranic  array'd; 
Attir  M  in  motley  colour'd  dress, 
The  light  form'd  Fulrks  onward  press, 
And  the  gay  Sylphs  who  live  in  coYes 

Far,fkrbaloir  tho  gloiqnfsvoa.^  

Some  wore  as  wreaths  upon  the  hmr« 
The  verdurous  Arbutus  boueh, 
While  other  Fays  their  teini'les  drcsi'd 
With  spray  that  tips  tbe  wares'  white  crest ; 
And  erery  heontoona  hue  ttiat  glows, 
And  every  bloom  the  summer  mowih 
To  deck  this  train  brought  aU  tholrold. 
And  heighten'd  tbe  charms  it  display  dl 
Now  ou  u  steed  as  black  as  Jet, 
A  noble  Knight  tbe  vision  met, 
Ills  aspect  brigbten'd  by  a  gleom 
Of  kingly  diiymlty  supreme. 
Whose  blaring  armor  tlashM  afar. 
Like  some  Intensely  shining  star  ! 
llesldehlm  tripping  o  cr  the  wave. 
Whose  crystal  top  ucr  ankles  lave. 
Bearing  a  crown  of  sparkling  sheen, 
A  lovely  water  Nymph  was  seen ; 
Who,  AS  across  the  tide  she  flew, 
IJru-ihM  from  the  crown  the  mwnlngdow. 
When  Eva's  eager  glancing  eye 
Did  In  the  throng  the  knight  (l<»cry. 
She  roHc  from  off  her  seat} and  ilOOd 
In  u  majestic  attitude! 
1  hen,  i>olutlng  to  the  waters  clear. 
Where  check 'd  the  band  its  awift  caroor. 
While  gUsfnlng  tears  bogennn'dberciiook. 
Thus  to  her  sire  did  Eva  speak. 
"  Fatlierl  obeying  thy  comman.l 
To  ton  fhoo  who  shall  own  my  hand, 
I  aofwor,  yondor  chieftain  bravo, 
Whooo  florr  «MOd  diodiUit  tho  woro, 
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And  now  at  last  cUd  fury  Are 

And  rage  Uio«e  «  arrior  hearts  lafplxQ, 

Pttr        tb«  kolflit  Ikir  Bfs  ckn^ 

Each  liaiv!  a  f  lilliful  wrapon  grai|»4. 
And  riling  up  with  oneacoorU, 
'Itie  chlcflairiK  hurried  from  tlie  bo«rd. 
But  soon  did  aoft  EiMbaotment's  spall. 
The  wUdneaa  of  fbeir  pawiou  qaeU. 
Av.^  l  y  Mi  ^rkirit  power  eiichaln'd. 
Like  sUitac  dull  each  goect  moain^d ! 
When  the  strangu  baod  had  ttn'dtke  nhan. 
The  bcauteoaa  Nymph  the  crown  wtekofl^ 
Near  Era  stood,  and  bowing  low, 
PlacM  it  liiH'ii  ]it  r  marble  brow  I 
And  then  the  knight  took  Eva's  hand 
And  walked  •down  the  tawny  Mad* 
To  where  his  cour^or    •il.cr  sl.  x? 
Scarce  seem  d  to  touch  tbi.  wttl♦•r^  bloe." 
Now  placing  tva  on  the  it*t»l, 
He  hoasdtd  oo  bia  iMck  with  q>e«d. 
Swifter  tliaa  OTDbauia  from  the  •Iq', 
Athwart  the  waves  Ihi-  lovers  fly  I 
And  as  oxitraiinlng  ti.e  lict-t  wiAd« 
The  ghtt'rli;g  train  svrcpt  oo  ktbiM^ 
In  tooea  of  fainr  molocbr 


Clfllnifl  me  as  bride,  his  Jofllo 
And  reign  within  lUa  psJaoe  ftlrl** 
Thus  ceasing,  while  eaeh  guest  an 

In  silercc  on  the  maiden  mls'd 
}f  i»  eyes  which  (like  thnt  bird's  whose  gaM 
From  off  the  serpent  never  «trayt)« 
Fasten'd  upon  one  ol^eciatajt 
Owning  no  power  to  torn  awi^  t 
Evn  roniov'd  the  prms  which  shone 
Upon  her  white  n<rk,  one  by  one; 
And  calling  Una,  bid  her  take 
A' d  wear  the  jewela  for  hir  ttke. 
Olring  her  IHend  t  ftmd  emlvrMe, 
As  bitter  grief  convuls  d  her  face, 
She  kiss'd  her  senseless  father's  brow. 
H  hose  head  was  bent  in  qieechieti  woe  1 
Then  on  her  head  a  lily  wreath, 
More  fragrant  than  the  morning's  breath. 
She  plac'd,  whose  cops  like  silver  show'd, 
M'hose  threads  in  yellow  Inatre  atow'd. 
And  now  her  awUI  journey  weaiiiaff, 
By  the  spiral  stairs  descending. 
While  still  gaz  d  on  that  wond'riup  throng* 
Tlie  lovt'ly  Km  rushe*!  along  ! 
Uore  lightly  nimble  than  the  fiiwn 
Doet  Eva  boond  aeroMthe  lawn* 
And  soon  the  maiden's  matchless  chaiVM 
Are  sparkling  in  her  lover's  arms  ! 

The  short er  poems  in  Mr.  Gannon's  book  are  well  worth 
pemsal ;  we  specially  commend  T/(c  Abbey  of  Mayo  and 
T/(c  Fairy  Well.  These  pieces  prove  their  author  to  be  a 
thorough  Irishman,  and  a  graceful  and  elegant  ¥6rai£er  of 
our  national  legends. 

2'he  Court  of  Apollo,  and  a  Remembrance  of  the  BMne, 
are  bright  and  fanciful.  These  poemsy  and  The  (yDano^Aue, 
make  up  the  mater  part  of  a  volume  which  we  recommend 
to  all  our  readers. 

Henrietta  tellfl  ua^  in  her  preface,  that : — 

'*  In  subu^tting  this  httle  volume  to  the  notice  uf  the  Pablic,  the 
AittlioreM  dfliirM  to  state,  that  her  design  in  the  pfiadpsl  Pmoa  haa 
been  to  shew  the  relative  iniSneiita  for  good*^of  Mosra,  Art, 
Poetry.     In  the  first  tale,  that  representM  as  being  told  by  the  petb 

sonification  of  Music,  she  has  introduced  some  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  Tyrol  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  and  for  her  de«crip- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  wars  and  the  character  of  the  peoiiar.trv, 
she  has  taken  the  authority  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  History 
of  Europe.  In  the  third  lale,  any  aUnsions  aude  to  the  persecutiun 
of  Christians  under  the  Bomui  Emperor,  DIoelelisa,  ere  ia  ee— ra 
ance  with  Gibbon,  and  also  with  tbe  Church  History  of  thatpeHod. 
The  Authoress  fears  that  her  purpose  has  been  but  feebly  carried 
out,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  Arts,  whose  triumphs  she  atteilints  to 
narrate,  could  wish  that  tbe  subject  had  fallen  into  better  hands. 


Into  more  experienced  handi  the  snUeet  might,  doiibdu», 
have  fallen,  but  time,  patience,  ana  pereermBiM^  will 
Btrengthen  Helirietto's  wings ;  and,  although  she  Bometimea 
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droops,  yet  she  never  conies  down  to6  raddenly,  and  when 
die  does  reach  the  gronndy  she  rises  gracefully  again ; 
8O9  we  aay— cooiage,  Henrietta — "  II  monde  ^,  di  cni  ha 
paaenza-" 

Beligion  without  cant,  that  is  Ood,  a  Ood  of  Love,  is 
the  actuating  spring  of  all  onr  poetess'  inspiration  ;  and 
she  dwells  with  especial  pleasnre,  both  to  herself  and  to 
the  reader,  on  all  those  portions  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
fai  which  her  own  sex  were  actors.  The  I'ollowino^,  which  is 
almost  the  entiri'  of  a  poem  culitlcd  The  Wo?nc?i  at  the 
Cross,  furnishca  a  very  fair  specimen  of  her  powei's  :— 


*TVa8  i)Ic;ht  in  Saltern's  clowiiu*  land; 

The  ro«c  her  dreM  bad  folded  up  { 
And  zephyrs,  with  deroltd  liMll» 

Had  shat  the  Uljr«  Uiiimt  ciipt 


When  lo,  there  burst  upon  tho  some 
A  nigbt>flow'r  of  rc&plendeat  d/e* 
Of  purer  and  more  noble  mkD 


\\  alaa  !  that  nunbeaniii  fair 
Mtebt  aevar  ble«  that  feaodar  fomi, 
Whkb  alood  alaoe,  wttli  r 
tai^fioaintttei 

Tet  freely  dM  that  •talnlcM  broast 
The  aoft,  aectarioaa  dav  iatela  i 
And  errj  bvMM  thai  traa  tta  I 


Tkai 

A 


Ifaryl  holy  Child, 
Atatariiflik'aiioon 


banif 


Though  loTcUer  than  the  sods  of  earth, 
■a  alood  azpoaad  to  grief  and  shaawi 

Talo'ar  talm— eren  from  bla  birth— 
Ite  f^^k  isilal  telMN  CHM^ 

Wk  lore  some  preekwa  gift  baatow'd 

On  all  who  son^bt  it  at  his  hand ; 
Who,  while  their  hearts  with  praise  o'cr- 
flowed, 

I>liplay'd  tkat  treaaore  throngb  tiM  land. 

0  Mar>- !  M  thou  standest  them  ■ 

Uis  crjs;s  of  agony  in  view. 
Thyself  a  lone  one,  bow'd  wltli  care— 

Sigr,  bara  old  Simaon'a  words  coma  troa  ? 

For  has  not  sorrow's  fey  uteel 

Pierced  to  thy  boaom's  sltrinking  core  / 
Doth  not  each  serering  heart-string  feel 

That  mlaanria  cap  lafoamiogo'arr 

Tet  cannot  lie,  whose  holy  spell 
Came  o'er  tbee  in  thy  rlrgiu  spring. 

law  gently  whisper,  *'  all  is  well,'* 
ABd  aMk  tiM  palaoB  fkOB  tlM  attagt 


<Un  he  not  say,  '*  'tis  glory's  price, 
A  rock  to  curb  death's  endless  floodi 

The  great,  long^promlsed  saeriflce,«» 
Ola  PUgr  vtth  »  TaU  of  Mood 


r.;;t  T.i»w,  0  gentle  Merc}' !  canrit  thou  toll 
What  form  la  that  thou  seem'st  to  love  ao 
wen, 

Tliat  form  o*«r  whkb  tlqr  aoH,  aaihadowlag 

wing. 

With  bright,  siTai<hlo  joy.  U  fluttering? 
Thou,  fairest  child  of  ileav'n  1  and  ihiOtt 
alone. 

Owat  rightly  maka  that  droofliig  wttfrn 

known. 

Hark  t  In  what  dulcet  accents  she  replies, 
** OJtta a]ODg4oal daaghter  whom  I priaa t 
A  Jawfll  fcmid  on  alnla  dafky  deaart  atnmd. 

Now  polishing  for  yon  celestial  1:iti«1  ; 
'Tls  one  who  late  was  cloth  d  bi  barulug 
shame, 

O  woman  t  blaab  nol  wban  fcboa  haar'at 
bar  name; 

Tb  one  recelT'd  bf  Qod«  tlm^jb  WgmCA 

hy  men,— 
Aaanii^olwl  H 


tbal  baagi  aboft 


0  Mary  I  bare  thy 

The  star  of 
head  ? 

Now  brief  the  time  Ull  that  inspired  star 
Shall  haTO  its  melting  Ugbt  dUToaed  afisr  { 
For  *twaa  thy  pardoning  Master's  bold 

command 

To  tell  thy  tonchlng  tale  in  ercry  land ; 
0|«el  i^hava'er  bb 

teU 

Of  Ileav'n  and  holineaa,  of  sin  and  beU ; 
'Whether  'mid  hoary  aMlM  irtMie  hMf- 

flown  yonth 
Was  woaM  net  by  the  manly  voice  of  Truth, 
But  \vlin.  rv'n  now  In  tlii>  th'  ir  aged  tlmei 
Leap  aii'l  iojolccto  hear  that  noble  chime; 
Or  vulluys,  surfeited  with  smlcS  IntcuM', 
And  flowering  oai  In  wild  maimlficenc*!, 
WUb  fldda  lOI  bdtov'd  to  ^eSeaa's  reign, 
And  shades  that  enfl*  pbmta  «f  ebotoar 

Btain ; 

Or  mid  those  rainbow  spots  tlmt  softly  ro'-t, 
brUal  faraa,  on  ooaao'a  ihrobbiug 


Those  coral  Idea  wbar*  aarage  cMaftaina 

dwell. 

And  Superstition  digs  her  lampless  cell ; 
Or  where  tlie  desert  Meeie  Is  wand  ring  free 

Along  the  rosy  sands  of  Araby ; 
Where  the  wild  forest  ehout*  an  awful  hymn 
O'er  red  men,  oooch'd  amid  Ita  cloisters 
diJBl 
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licsiilo  sweet  fouiitaliia,  lov*d  by  Greek 

romance  ; 
Ur  OD  ttie  Ltike's  cenilcan  erpansc ; 
Yei,  whelhiT  lu  the  bright  and   i  .Itnv 

Wlicj"  Nature  freeiy  spreuds  her  duiutiest 

f  uiC  ; 

Or.  iiiul  ilic  youthful  Klnries  of  the  West. 
Wl:f";(  Li  nt  pow  r.s  bUU  slumber  Ui  hor 

Or  where  iUq  bouUiorn  z6X*^yi^  "S^ni^'  vflug 
With  a  rolce  like  rUMuant  draams  ii  nvr- 

liiii;  ini;. 

'Iliat  \Ui  L-  whose  S'.vcct  ctressoa  oft  delay 
Kv  n  ^van  ior  D<;Ptli  upon  Jiis  gli»oniy  wny  ; 
Ur  «  !icre,ail  oowuiiJg  nealh  bift  load  of 
snowg, 

The  North  lih  flarhv;  T  r-slls  shows; 

O  hlary  !  even  there  they  11  «peaK  of  thee, 

Tby  p«nileDfie,  tby  love,  ttijr  eooftaacgr* 

Behold !  fiir  off  In  ioin«  iMnJgbted  land. 

A  lutlc  rroi;]'     .l.irk-bj<mMUs?"nr  rs  -(.ind. 
While,  y^  iih  5urprijjtc,  they  hear  ihy  bie<&Mxl 
tale : 

But  mark  I  yon  aged  wairlor'a  cbeck  ia  pale; 
Ob !  thcn'a  a  tkoitn  fbontaln  In  bla  brnat. 

That  now  is  wuki[,v;  f:r>m  Us  chilly  rest; 
Thy  burning  lore  ttm  tliaw'd  ita  stubborn 
ice, 

▲od  soon  'tis  clear  as  streams  In  Paradise ; 
'While  n  er  his  heart  its  healthful  waters 

tciiril, 

Keft'eshing  all  that  thirsty  desert  ground ; 
TUlf  floirtojr  o>r,  It  bursts  upon  Uic  slaht 

Tn  one  re^^'Tlf's-  >-liow"r  of  f  <;;itilif>ps  bn^'ht ; 
For  the  fuuiiicii'...  tlm-s  unscil'd  hy  lleaveu"s 
decrcf I 

■la  that  of  tendemoM  and  lytnpathy. 

Ilut  now  another  scene  absorbs  our  ere ; 
Lo  !  't]s  a  ChiUtliin  touiplc,  fair  and  high  ; 
Xany  arc  there  wbow  liMirt-giiali'd  cones 

f.«  ^cnd; 

V-r  y  -.lo  there  irhose  vofeea  Idly  Mend ; 

cT  .-i.jii  fill  <iTn:'  alninj     turned  our  paze; 
Shu  ctihiity  litstens  tu  the  6uug  oi  praise  ; 
Yet  not  with  feelings  of  entranced  deeptfr. 
Like  8umu  doom'd  captire,  wben  tbeoMMm* 
Ing  atr 

Brings  to  his  cell  tlic  early  cuckoo's  call, 
Or  the  clear  gush  of  mountain  u ate i fail; 
For  rh  1  his  boyhood  lored  such  mu&lc  free, 
And  Mttcr  i  -  that  Righ,"  'tis  nou^'lit  to  jue 
But  her  ucluUed  mind  endures  no  pain 
At  its  own  dlsoordwioe  wltli  the  aalntly 
atraia; 

Her  careleM  ear  Unds  not  Iti  eirdling 

soul,— 

Just  like  some  empty  sound  it  iteems  to  roll. 
'Tis  over  now ;  and  bark  !  the  gracious  call 
Of  tlie  glad  goapel  aoekatbe  bearta  of  all ; 
The  ]>readier*a  votoe  la  aoft^  expressive 

JU  touching  thrill  alone  might  start  e  tear ; 
But  what  rieh  words  «m  thoee  that  geotJj 
flow. 

'Mid  the  strange  bnah  ?  whj  rose  that  fier> 

vent  jlo'T, 

That  deep,  warm  tiu&h  of  feeling  wluch  we 

HC'O 

Diffualng  o'er  hia  brow  so  tremblingly  ? 
O  Hit  I  be  apei^  of  one  who  meekly  crept 
Unto  her  Haatera      and  eafllj  vi^t ; 


Wtiose  tears,  coiiibln'J  vV,h  vtnrtun*  of 

frflciTini  spice. 
Flow'd  o'er  those  feet,  aplea4iig  aaatiee, 
1m  csttte  they  savour'd  of  that  frweettf  tote 
Which  in  her  bread  waa  flattttag  Uke  a 

dove : 

He  tclN  of  how  she  wiped  each  drop  awtf 
Kv'n  wi  Ii  tbt*  Tidi  dark  loeka  thai  noad 

her  irty ; 

Tells  how  ber  Ope  bmewH  IMr  mkf 

Bat  leeTea  the  heart  lladf  to  p^t  Mr 

bli-«^ 

When  ail  her  hei^vy  L  j  i  of  sin  fell  d"^*^. 
And  Christ  receiv  u  i*  ^;adly  as  a  crown  : 
And  U'ld  tbe  eltiid  of  Uuih  she  was  forgiv  a. 
Bade  her  depart  te  peaee,  and  bepe  ft 

He.iv'n. 

But  thtii  his  vuice  grows  softcrdeeper  st"l\ 
And  sinks  into  the  heart  witti  fuller  thrill, 
As  he  repeata  tiM  tevloar'a  firm  deoea, 
(Which  bad  beenjoft  faUUd  ao  lebiMlD 
That  o'er  the  world,  «here*«r  MBBBtf  W« 
taoglit, 

There,  too,  those  deeds  ef  lore  which  As 

had  wrought 
Should  be  reread  d,  and  handed  dova  ta 

!;inic,  ' 
A  ^wtet  memorial  of  her  lowly  oaBi^ 
The  t  tUt  is  done;  be  dittta  the  ptedoaa 

Itook. 

And  iTiizL'i  on  the  crowd  with  earoeit  kMk; 

W  itJi s'.nmg.pcThiiajjve*  :iriti>..i  'loth  InplCTe 
Entreat,  inrite,  each  <h>u1  tocooc  and  (loar 
Its  slna.  Itsserrowa.  on  that  gentle  Lord^— 

O  yes .'  to  come  thl«  niuht  \*  iih  pla-l  acccod; 
lo  li.iii  Upon  las  stroni^th.  an.l  i-ytl  W 
frtnvn. 

Arm'd  with  the  crosa,  to  battle  toward  tba 


Ho  speaks  of 
peace; 

How  tenderly  he  lingereth  still  to  cease! 
He  ia  «  abraqier  in  that  varied  eceM^ 
His  own  loved  flock  are  fed  *rald  vaBrjt 

preen ; 

Yet  h\si  quick  eye  di&oeni^  tUe  outcist"] 
form. 

And  aileiu  pnqrer  aeads  W9  ii* 
warm* 

Few  niomoBtaiMM^aadthaft  the 

hymn 

Is  softly  soaring  through  the  twilight  dim 
But  still  for  her  that  muAic  lives  in  vain. 
Still,  as  before,  she  scarocly  heeds  iu  stndo  ; 
Yet  not,  as  then,  wiih  i.-llo.  iia>-4Te  bresrt, 
For  a  strange  pow  r  hatii  broken  on  hs 
rest. 

She  thinks,  ahe  faeto;  0  Ifa^dalanl  Hhi 

ttU'C, 

Slic  lot>  her  hciit  yi-M  ny  it*  v.i:,;fT; 
And  now,  that  bandage  gone,  it  learni  rti 

For  the  dtak.  wooiids  ^ai«  eot.  and  iMr 

Ah !  tiuit  banh ooveslag  had  so  bain  is 

shed, 

Bnt  poison  was  Inwovewlth  ev'r^  thread ; 

With  horror  she  rerlrv.-s  her  f  rmrr  msy ; 
She  shrinks,  yet  hope&*  a;id  aimo:  :  ;<» 
pray ; 

She  thinks  if  that  sweet  6arkM»  ceoU  be 
foond. 

Far  oi;  V  near.  If  hat    eiithl7 , 
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ttun-Bf^  mO,  «lUt  iMltleftI  tending  low. 

Lore  hitn,  li!cc  that  bteat  Mnr>'  long  ago; 
Bat  he's  not  here,  his  face  she  cannot  i^ce, 
ilcw  then  enstire  lu$  love'8  reality  V 
Perchance  oo  hex  ho  would  reftue  to  amilo,-- 
Vlght  not  thfttpenltmilMv*  been  leMvUe  7 
So  apeaka  the  wtl«1'  rhifr  voice  of  nnbelirf. 
And  stUl  keeps  back  tVie  stuncr  fiom  relief, 
I-"orMd.s  tl;i'  iiiUiiit  rmtli  t(i  (in  her  e>  e. 

And  nee  that  game  Redeemer  thron  d  on 
high. 

Ready  to  welcome,  pity,  pnrdon  all 
Who  raist  their  heart*  to  liim  witli  luimblc 
call. 

But  Ue  who  wakes  a  aiamb'ring  soul  is 
strong; 

And.  ere  another  Sabbath  brings  ita  song, 
O  Mary  !  ahc  Ins  cr^me  with  tnist  sincere— 
Thy  tale  has  won  fur  tlic"  a  si>ter  ilc-ir. 
Then  calm  thos^  weepings  u  cr  th>  bttber 
losa; 

Salratlon's  p«liiiy  vxeattL  beerownt  that 

Cross; 


And  IhoaLwlM  hast  the  powY  of  evil  knowD, 

Wfir.  f<  c!"?t  almost  n^if  thyj^elf  alone 
Was  f.'uilty  <jf  the  loved  one".-  wu:iJrou3 
\\  oe. 

Canst  thou  not  Joy  at  Satan's  overthrow? 
Oh  !  hast  thou  no  Mnt  rislon  of  tlia  room 
When  he  ^.h.iii  bant  tb«  boaatInK  grave 

witli  scorn; 
Ami  tlioii.  (Ujvi)fed  one.  shJilt  '  a-lci  tl.cve. 
While  yet  the  dew-drops  chill  the  drowsy 

air, 

And,  cr;i7logln.  two  sun-like  rtnircls  aee, 
Sltfln;  in  pure,  exultant  majcaty  '/ 
Ha>  liojin  M'l  iirojiht't  ^>l;i^T"T  of  tin-  voice 
That  then  shall  bid  thy  faithful  aoul  r^oice. 
When,  like  eweet  boney  dropping  on  thj 
heart. 

A  fond,  familiar  "Mur>-"  mokes  thee  atart« 
And  turn  thy  weeping  eyee  with  twtft 
accord.— 

Tben  cry  RablMnil**  to  thy  Tteen  Lord  r 


The  ibllowiug  lines  from  I?nse  and  E^ujcnln,  tlie  first 
talc  in  The  2raveilers  JJream,  refer  to  the  bliudnesa  of  the 
lieroine  : — 


In  early  childhood's  ruddy  hours 
No  veil  was  o'er  her  pleasant  eyca ; 

An*l  nicm'ry  nunse"!  ii  drcaiii  of  Howers, 
And  rich,  star-dimpled  asuro  sUes. 


But  nought  could  c*er  convince  the  mai.I 
'iliat  such  fair  scenes  to  earth  were  given; 

She  said  her  infant  soul  h.i>I  »tr.ky  d 
Buck  to  its  tempting  home  in  iiear'n. 


Again,  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  well  known  caBtom 
among  the  Alpine  shepherds : — 


« Praise  ye  the  Lord.**  ibotit  the  Alpine 

hllN, 

As  ttie  evtttuiig  echoes  go ; 
*T«wtteeheptaiiriB  that  tit  by  the  lofty 

rllla, 

Who  gave  the  wortf.and  downward  Itthrlila 
To  their  males  in  the  mead  below. 


Airaatlll;  bat  faark!  tnm  the  veidMit 

height 

That  voice  comes  pealiag  again ; 

**Guo<i:>iuht,  goodnight, tUI  onr  llelde  arn 

bright. 

Till  God  doth  send  na  His  golden  light,* 

Protlier-i,  nmcn.  nmeu  ;" 
And  Kclio  tukes  fll^;lit  with  lior  wiogji  of 

D.i^llt, 

Anil  rei'o.JtH    goodniL-)  *,  inicii." 


The  followinr^  13  a  description  of  the  Tyrolesc  army,  when 
marching  to  battle : — 


It  I*  not  tlie  mom  with  her  delicate  hum 
iiuit  wakes  to  the  heart  each  rustling 
valley, 

Btti  the  feet  of  the  brave,  as  they  come, 
tbey  come* 
As  A  oni  north  tad  toath  they  sirtftty 

sally. 

By  the  Elsacb*  black  with  Its  passionate 
raooi 

'Piere  passeth  a  nobler  and  mightier 

la  the  valiey  of  Inn  they  are  marching 
apati,  • 

Where  the  shaded  gold  of  the  maize  doth 

gleam ; 

And  tlie  uident  .sons  of  A'llg^ 

With  bouQcra  of  bcuuty  pursue  their 
couisc ; 

Till  soon,  aU  form  one  shining  display, 
Aa  tbey  meet  their  lCalMr*s  vctei  an  A»ce; 


Then  sway,  In  clory  ;iiul  sfrongth  they  go. 
And  war's  wild  iuarch  is  heard  'mid  the 

mountains, 
Now  thriUiogiy  lond,— ^now  mellow  and 

low, 

Or  coming  flrom  liur  With  a  coneeit  of 

fountains ; 

Hark  '.  hurk  !  Its  magnificent  melody  secrrs 
Like  Liberty  cheering  her  champlona' 
array; 

And  h<  itts  bound  up  to  the  region  cf 

dre^iiua. 

As  trumpet  and  drum  go  rolling  away. 
And  the  chiming  treble  rings  orer  the 
atreama 

I, ike  a  hiisf  of  tinklliiv'  fairies  at  play. 
Sweet  tides  of  blessings  and  praisea  pour 
From  tlie  throngs  ttiat  ftand  at  ee^  cottage 
door; 
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**LMlt,lQ0k,*Ms  mjr  gon.  how  noMt  uai 

diet  she  yrUh  the  lock*  so  .sjcader  and 
prey  ; 

*«  0  CaUier  i  wbat  tevre  new  gtoriet  for  me  i 
When  agftlii  m  €T«  I  »{t  on  thj  knee 

•  God  carry  thee  back  to  niy  loii-Iy  side!" 
Is  the  praj  r  of  the  youug  and  yMTuiug 
bride. 

Bat  the  throb  of  sorrow  Is  now  no  raoro 
Tham        infant's  song  'raid  an  organ's 

roar. — 

Kothu£h'a.uotqaeDch'd,bntimoihcrHI  o'er. 


insptriiigi 
Is  the  eagle  of  ] 

spread ; 

Ar.ii,  her  stcadCut  efe  of  ^ary  uptomlnf. 
She  beholda  the  son  o(  Vbmtj  tmnim  * 
But  hark  to  the  leftptnf  bNtef  t^tai! 

Aii'lthe  stirrincair'tisgrKidlyr  " 
While  the  foresu  bom  tka 

ootne. 
And  the 

Ing. 


Again,  we  have  tlie  seene  which  occars  in  that  part  of 
the  tale  where  the  stranger  finds  Rose  in  a  cave  weeping 
over  her  dead  brother.  Haying  quieted  her  fears,  he  tkw 
offers  her  his  home  and  protection 


Tlioti  art  not  fHendless,  drooping  Roee  I 
Tinii'.ohaiige  and  ease  may  soothe ttywOM; 
I  u!f«;r  ihec  a  beauteous  bowY, 
Mode  fhifrrant  by  thy  naiMeake  fiow'r. 
Where  still  the  volcf  of  streams  shall  bless 
The  mountains'  w;irblin^  slici.lx  rdess ; 
A  father's  love,  a  fatln  r's  cure. 
I  a  k  tliy  stricken  youth  to  share; 
But  hearken,  and  1 11  t«ll  Ihee  all, 
Er'n  tljoii -h  'tv  ill  force  me  to  recall 
Feclinc*  tint  i  ncc  were  sunshine's  cup, 

]  ut  iMjw.  .(.'nn-m  d  by  darksome  VOM^ 
Arc  vrotn  volcanoes,  beltowlDg  up 

A  fltlU  blart  effleiT  threet, 
Whoso  quiverlnp  ashes  wither  oVr 
All  that  the  sunshine  chcerM  before. 
Yes.  I  ve  ;>ecn  buoyant,  bright  and  young, 
And ftmdi&catitlioaghtaeo  mine  have  hung, 
And  aeUow  bridal  bells  hare  rung  ; 
For  our  hearts  were  woven  in  that  tie 

Wh It  h  j  ear.i  and  sorrow  may  aot  sever  ; 
fiu  t  I  I  I.  ]  nie-liorscd  victor  IMie'd  MB  %]r, 

Aad  our  gordian  knot  was  cnt  for  erer; 
Ay,  the  sweet  wife  forsook  my  side, 
Murmur'd  a  low  farewell,  and  died. 
She  wliose  deep  love  could  brave  aU  woe. 

And,  throMgh  «Mli  etaaiee  ttat  lUi  Might 

BHll  nore  refln'd  and  cletir  aliould  f:ix)w, 
'hnt  like  hti  >>\si\  pure  gnldL-n  ring; 

She  left  me,  but  her  moveless  arms 

Clasped  a  live  babe  of  (Ury  charms; 

Yet  scarchinply  I  riew'd  its  face. 

It  seemed  to  lack  some  common  grace  ; 

The  sIiiilIv  burst  out — it  could  not  see— 

Afflicted  girl  J  twaa  blind  Uko  thee." 

The  lather  pauses,  clasp*  Uebewl, 

While  hea\7  tears  course  down  his  cheeks 

Like  {ire-wrung  -irops  of  molten  lead  ; 
And  then  all  brokenly  he  speaks : 
Those  smUelets  lips— that  pas.«dve  brow— 
All  dead  as  some  still,  lovely  nlghtj 

Child  of  ray  sotil— Eugenie  !  tlicu 
U  nHt  a  cold  burden  on  ray  aight« 

Just  ns  H  sad.  forsaken  maid 
Heeds  not  the  gjldlnp  of  the  case 

Where  her  deed  lover's  heart  is  laldt 
Kv  n  ^0  Oie  genu,  the  flown,  tlie  gnce 


Which  deck'd  my  eoeOy  T«laee1alt, 

To  me  no  cheer,  no  cttrnfort  cave : 
I  saw  tbem  ttarooib  vaj  sorrov's  nli 
Tber  eeen  d  to  Am  OM  ■»! 

I  could  not  bear  it ;  and  awsT 

To  tents  and  fields,  and  fame  lUed: 
Yet  1  love  not  such  bold  arrar  ; 

Would  that  some  lowlr  peasant  ttacd. 
With  eoeld  peMB  Old  %■»  wers  nlw- 
Siich  ]oy5     but  so  late  were  tkimt. 
Mcthink^  «o  bard  a  fate  U  strange: 
O  'tis  not  m«-t  in  nature's  ranc-  '. 
The  oak  tree  maj  be  ahoro  of  Jesm. 

Its  head  nwf  bear  tb*  «to«T  MWt 
But  still  the  virgin  ivy  rl.->,-  - 

All  greenly  round  itstrun!. 
Ah  !  could  that  ivy  droop  a:  ;  .  % 

The  oak  were  then  flitypeot  me. 
For  my  green  thing  is  fsded,  I 

When  stript  of  all  my  snnimeT  zke. 
Saw  her  who  might  have  sooia  ti  imJ 

Mj  cUnglng  child— a  stricken 

0  I  em  hroelv,  leaelsr  i 
I>oth  Comtertbldel 

Maiden  !  I've  corae  to  seek  it  here. 
Yes,  ev  n  from  out  thy  lov  d  one's  W*; 
Ah  selfish  wotde!  jtt  Ustenoa. 
Let  not  thy  sympathy  be  gem;  . 
Once  did  my  daughter's  tears  eid^lB 
Av  n  wild  snatch  of  monntain  taymi: 
In  hope  1  made  her  cliaml-ers  deet 
With  ev  ry  rich  and  melting  note; 
It  »  ould  not  do  ;  in  vain.  In  vain  ^_ 

1  sought  that  8trance,encli»ntln5  sBBi; 
AmJ  >'!i:  th-  rr  \s  .i?  u  *  lUl-.-jr  l.tT 

That  ibua  could  chano  f.er  heart  to  jJiy. 
Wild  warbler  of  the  Alpine  bins : 
Thi\t  Htrain  vrltbln  /Av  bo««mi  thrills, 
Tvc  iicaru  i:  tluvv  ing  "inid  iby  hlli; 
And  in  thv  voire  then  l> r ?ne 

The  ehlld  of  art  maj  never  omu. 
SometMnf  thai  nardM  aD  the  h<»rt  ^ 
0  conie  !  arise  !  thou  may'st  imparl 
To  her  some  gieam  of  life  and  Joy. 
OedUka  aaair  be  tby  voi^*  * 


Then,  putUng  her  simple  faith  in  opposition  to  hi*  cim 
nnbelief,  ne  says 
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But  thou,  but  thou,  bright  Alpine  Rose 
Like  some  clour  laki?  In  meek  rci»)5c, 
Thy  faith  recelTea  God'a  light— and  glowfc 


The  next  paasage  we  quote  is  that  describing  the  fall  of 
fhe  avalanche  on  the  Fr^ch  and  Bavarian  troope.  The 
anthoress,  in  her  notes,  gives  an  historical  account  of  this 
drcomstance : — 


It  wsa  ordaf  n*4  tbtt  Miet  airtio 

Hope  thonld  illume  the  Alpine  glen  : 
Thi^Tf.  wh«^rf  tho  gentle  chamnin  »tirs 
"Mid  l.jfty  labyrinths  of  Hrn, 
The  roouat«ii)«'  rough^trained  guardiftns 
lie. 

With  gaaplng  breath  and  straining  ey«| 
WhUo  boldljr  march  the  boastful  foe 
Down  In  the  thread-like  pass  l>«low  ; 
Proud  c&5<)ues  show  forth  the  daylight'i 
streams. 

Clear  m  tlie  t»rigbt  yooai  toldittr't  dreuu 
ttow  tfdw  of  glorHM  toM  won. 

Ere  yet  life's  sparkling  course  Is  run  ; 
O'er  blades,  that  sefm  like  wn?inK  light. 
The  living  sonrays  Hash  liieir  flight. 
Embracing  them  iii  qulv'ring  play, 
A*  If  thoae  swords  were  pure  as  they, 
Ijto  orient  >UBMl*ag1i^t'ning  train, 
WBen  zephyrs  brefttbe  a  'iuirk*ning  strain, 
That  pa^e.-int  sweeps  its  Htately  smile 
Through  the  lone  mountains'  high  defile  ; 
While  martial  svmphonies  are  bounding. 
And  battle's  tinkling  trappings  sunndiog; 
And  many  a  laughing  word  of  Jest 
^ings  op  from  the  Ughi  mm  oarolaw 
breast. 

But  hark  !  the  mas«?lvc  woods  o'erhrad 

Are  rent  by  sounds  of  mighty  rushing; 
Down,  down,  with  hot.  impetuous  trWMU-. 

Llifo  new-boru  cataracts  out^oabiog 
From  craggy  wombt  of  daricneat  old,— 

The  mountains*  daring  legions  leap, 
And,  with  flush'd  hrown  and  hoiomstKild, 

FItiDK'e  into  0' iin!i;il '-  titatliful  deepj 
Tet  t^re  tiio  struggle  waxes  warm. 

That  mount  wJU«b  volk7'4  4»vn  thm 

storm- 
As  1/  inspir'd  wtoh  fbrtont  leal. 

As  if  its  granite  heart  could  feel 

A  Teaming  for  those  champion  t>and8^ 

RaltliiiK  below  with  fervent  haiid>| 

As  if  aabam'd  to  stand  serene 

'Mid  such  a  fierce,  combostive  scone— 

FIrit  gitos  a  rumblliui  heare  which  thrillt 

To  the  still  depthf  of  disUnt  hills  ; 


Then,  girding  her  huge  loins  with  tbim* 

der. 

And  challenging  eternal  wonder, 
The  hoary  mother  with  delight 
l^oUowa  her  children  to  the  tight  i— 

Lo  I  'tla  the  awlul  aTaiauche ! 
Away,  away,  with  sbirering  Itnell, 
As  though  a  host  of  planets  fell. 
It  nt'ls  into  the  quaking  dell, 
Crown'd  with  destruction  terrible. 

Making  the  very  sunbeams  blanchci 
And  graa|»lDg  in  Ita  rmrcnooa  froro 
Tvo  nations'  btosaom  of  their  bravo, 
A  gritn,  wild  calm,  a  pulseless  hush 

Succecrds  the  nervoui*  traRedy  ; 
Clear  sounds  the  Kisacli'^  pioomygoil^ 

On,  on  careering  to  the  sea  ; 
A  n  emblem  of  that  sol«nB  ruh 

Of  life  into  eternity. 
In  solten  glory  at  (hoir  deed. 

Like  Amazons  the  mountsdns  stand  ; 

Man  !  touclius  not, or  meet  your  meed,'* 

Seems  tr  ic'd  in  frowns  along  thelrboild. 
Prostrate  within  that  fated  paaa 

Lie  youth,  age,  fldonr,  love  and  Joy  i 
Crash  d  small  In  ono  anheaving  maaa 

The  veteran  claapa  bla  dreamy  bov  i 
The  pictured  girl  s  unconscious  sruile 
(The  only  smile  that  lingcra  here) 
Mnka  in  that  opening  heart  the  while. 

With  fearful  faithfulness  i  iust  noor 
There  ahlnes  a  little  braid  of  gddi 

Torn  from  the  1  iver's  bleeding  arm. 
And  round  thobO  stones,  so  rough  and 
cold. 

Forced  to  entwine  its  silken  charm. 
O  France  '  within  thy  fields  and  t>owerf!, 

Boraria  I  on  thy  far.spread  plains. 
Tour  danghteri'  eyot  thin  glre  ye  Aov- 

And  lovo  "^hall  rue  the  Tyrol's  chains. 
When  poriip't*  vain  vapour  multn  away. 

When  bursts  the  day-king's  but)blL  gain, 
O  God !  may  none  be  heard  to  pray 

Tho  mountain  sttU  to  oover  them. 


Tlie  siil)joined  vei'ses  iivc  siirif^  Ly  tlio  ])]ind  daughter  of 
the  Tyrol  when  leaving  her  mountain  home : — 


Thou  \v!lJIy  glorious  mountain  I 

That  ride^it  past  roy  head  ! 
Bo  rich  with  ruahinf  melodies 
.  FNm  Uboravtaff  moid'*  hod  , 
lUmdwltb  tbMmyteatftiowoll 

▲  ^laymaso'e  tn4  teowgO. 

My  old,  soft -rustling  cvergr* 
I  leave  a  charge  with  yon  i 
WhM  So«on  onot  moro 


parflimt  tho 


OlcU  tham  I  was  tnie! 
Thati Ikongh  they  sl*  pt,  I  '^aid  farewell. 

Olve  tiiem  my  lone  farewell. 


Pofchance  ii  y  nur'-ling  ylolctt 

Hear  it  U^ncath  ihdr  clay. 
And  oft,  when  dew  each  bosom  wetf* 

With  pensiva broolh  shall  say 
They  hod  o  drtam  of  tad  |arewell, 

TlMlr  HonnUin  Larli'alhrowtU. 

Sweet  was  thy  shade,  my  lowlyhOBNb 

So  largely  bleat  uf  God  ; 
Ah  !  ho  was  never  wont  to  roam, 

w  ho  proaaas  the  aoldior*a  aod  i 
To  thee,  ana  many  ft  firloBd.  I)u«w«i» 
Eorth'g  koam  mntt  Mr  fturovoU. 
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And  fliv  wboM  heart*  hare  varnilj  beat, 
Bot  know  that  sound,  Ckrewdl  ; 

y¥Hh  memory's  household  word-  lii  set. 
And  liatb  a  life-luiiv  "pell  ; 

Ye  tcudtur  friend*  1  1  weep  farewell, 

tff  heart  Ueods  rattoweO. 

Hj  own,  my  noble  fdtherlandf 

Hold  mountains  of  tho  brave. 
Crowned  by  a  trai^ic  glory's  hand  ; 


Seene  ef  n J  hretter^  fffate  I 
I  linger  yet  to  mg  firtwill, 

I  cannot  fttl  £tft«ilL 

« 

Ob !  when  on  Hearen'»  aerial  tldi 

Tm  borne,  vitb  rl^en  frei-. 
Ill  wave  eeoh  mMidiriBg  world  aalde 

TiU  I've  caMd  down  on  tbce 

BotUat!  *«  comef,  r.-^w,  now.  fartfWtll! 

Echj  ibi  cutld  s  Urcwtll. 


The  following  images  occur  in  the  deacnplion  of  hst 
journey 


There  was  a  pbost-likc  lorelineta 

Abroad  upon  the  hilli  beloar  | 
Like  to  a  sleeping  ivngera  dreae 

Appeared  the  glorious  moon 
Or  If  that  fair,  eth«;rcal  Kcene, 

So  &oflIy  cold,  bO  lirighlljf 
So  meek  In  majesty  lerene, 

Might  have  Ita  uke  In  caithlf  tale. 


'T  would  be  a  young  and  queenly  bri4« 

It  bo,  in  her  lore  t  deliitbiftil  hour. 
Bj  aome  mysterious  strtHce bad dtedt 

And  lay  within  her  Uly  bower.— 
Lay  there  In  still  and  toachhig  ftatc. 

With  all  her  niarriajte  garments  on. 
While  death  with  tentkr  rcveieoec  late 

On  ameb  •  ehaaiely  1 


J^osc,  having  by  the  power  of  her  wild  music  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  donnauL  &onl  of  Eugcnicj  returns  to  ber 
beloved  land  to  die.  In  speaking  of  the  glories  which  she 
hopes  to  have  revealed  to  her  in  Heaven,  she  thus  mentioni 
the  sea ; — 


rut  the  sea,  that  mv--tcTy  so  dear,  i 

That  raver  whu^e  drva,u»3  I've  longed  to  ! 

hoar,  ' 

Ah  i  it  hath  many  apaia  of  death,  I 


Must  it?  glory  be  lo«t  to  me?  slat ! 
Yet  no!  by  Tby  Throne  Is  a  sea  of  «t1«a 
I  11  catch  t'lje  heave  of  a  irys!al  wa»«. 
Lo  I  there  it  i«^-<a&d  with  mt  eMfrMS* 


Can  Heaven  amtle  on  Ita  rolling  breadth 

The  Picture  is  the  title  of  the  second  story  in  The 
Traveller's  Dream.  We  give  tlie  passage  which  describes 
the  meeting  oi  two  hostile  ships  at  night,  and  the  death  of 
Lucelle : — 

She*t  •itandin?  at  the  very  hr-y. 
And  the  IoomhI  lifo-lioat  is  btlow; 
Her  half  (t<^ey  lock*  all  stream  astray. 
Uer  garb  is  dripping  with  the  spraj ; 
One  leap  wottM  hear  hv 

As  one  (hat  in  a  nlfhtmare dreeodair 

Run»  from  fome  pressing  »bado*'<. 
To  a  safe  height  or  depth's  clear  ^>?«J-iinC. 

Yet  past  the  foreground  cantki>t  -. 
So  standa  she  there,  transfiied  andaooi^ 

Abeorbed  in  terror's  mate  eaemi 
The  storm  is  bushed  down  to  a  booii 

Like  the  h>w  lay  of  tendemeu 
SuuK  by  n  war.dtTiriK  iiliut  girl. 

When  sorrowing  lor  days  gone  by, 
A  nd  unrequited  love's  lost  pearl 

8tUl  seeking  with  thai  londlf  eiib  i 
Who,  wltb  a  look  of 


The  rcnr  of  a  sroftt  mnjcsty 
Is  lifted  up,  a.A  li  t;  1.^11  ^..a. 
Run  wild  with  power,  rears  flIeaOB 
Of  towcrini;.  glassy,  ebon  piles. 
All  pinnacled  with  curling  snow. 
Then,  breathing  thunder,  lays  them  low. 
Strong  hearts  lie  captive  iu  their  quaking s. 
These  boards  liave  caoght  the  aapen'a 
shakings ; 

With  what  rude  rsptntc  flics  the  blast; 
Dut  the  worst  hour  is  gaining  Cut; 
It  coines,  for  with  the  next  lleree  wind 
The  meeting  crash  is  not  behind  ; 
Both  echo  off  with  chortised  sweep, 
M  bile  l)lood's  red  stars  drop  on  the  deep  ; 
The  gales,  like  rapt  spectators  round. 
Mow  shout,  now  watl  deapnhr'a  drear 
•eund. 

Till,  frcnsled  by  the  fkvered  flash 

Of  strong  imuatience,  in  they  rush. 
And  do  a  deadlier  work  than  all 
For  hark  !  why  conns  that  |  iteuus  call 
Of  utter  loss,  that  reeling  shock? 
Ah  !  the  keel  splinters  on  a  rock,— 
A  leak  la  sprung,  and  with  hoarse  din 
ThoUaek  destroyer  gurgles  in  ; 
Babela  of  wind*,  words,  waters  swell ; 
O  where  the  artist  ?  where  Lucelle  ? 


Stops  short  at  every  garden  f**^ 
And  begs  one  hough  i  f  Love'llc->-ble*«n|i 

For  tassels  to  her  cap  of  state- 
But  there  Lucelle,  with  glannK  tje. 

And  shut  hands laitaned  to  bcr  s>J-% 
Still  pau  not  forth  ewe  aarve  to  fli.^ 
And  now.  awav  the lifb-beei  fMssi 
Once  more  the  charging  puit  dotk  y 
And  with  a  worried  panthcr\i  beeaJ 
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Down  with  &  wheeling  flloc  dit't 
Into  a  satiated  cave  ; 
And  tlie  jirc.it  hillow  seals  lier  grave. 
But  er«  (he's  gone,  lo !  on  her  ejct, 
What  ligbtntng  shifted  scenes  ainmf 
A llortrt ccttijra  and*  motbcrt 
Andtbtn  the  Im«  to  of  pother, 
'Ti*  night  Uto  apvi*MflEt  o«nt«  llw 
maio. 

WilhdiAiMiit  iB<  trMblon  pala } 


But  Ustly,  All  dtttoWa  ftwtf 

Into  one  toftly  rosy  ray. 
Which  glides  ap,  bow-lilte,  round  her 
form, 

Widening  in  many  a  colour  warm  j 
Aye,  the  had  felt  some  shade  of 
For  UtalT  bopo  wltbln  bar  braart 
Had  wow  on*  Mr,llM«fh  Mtratl  _ 
From  throada  of  tnth  tSt  arttH  toM. 


The  folio  win  lines  are  from  the  Roman  Bridal : — 


The  morn  of  pomp  was  come ; 

Yet  tarried  thy  bark,  young  bride  ! 
There  w«ro  tbOM  tliat  watabod,  viib 
wondarlcg  hnin, 

By  the  beautiful  Enxine  tide  : 
It  bad  gladdened  the  heart  of  Byaantlam 

Bat  to  look  on  tbo  tlofoo  at  tbj  aMo* 

Ah  :  what  could  thy  ailing  be  ? 

That  wa? a,  wbicb  tbou  oaoiaat  not  o'or, 
aMmed  eaating  In  wraatha  of  dtoBonda 
fortheo. 

At  it  snnnlly  broke  on  tba  abore  { 
And  on  youder  gtoanlQg  board  than 
mlgbt'at  aoo 
A  Mpitband  bomitilU  alOM. 


And  with  orient  roses  swimming  ; 
While  the  couch  of  luxary  was  laid. 
All  rich  wttb  ita  golden  trUnmlnf « 

Were  there  not  Tirgtna  fWr 
Well  flUcd  to  follow  thy  tread  ? 

Had  they  not  cIio«c>n  out  garmentarai^ 
And  ta«tefaUj  tired  the  bead ; 

They  flutterad  and  atghad— thoy  bad  firin 
rapabr 

For  to  aaa  tiia  brigbt  itraafar  wed. 

Glad  cliildrcn  had  been  in  the  field, 

Ami  returned  half  faint  and  oppressed. 
With  roncH  as  Hoft  as  Italia  could  vicld. 

For  the  bed  of  thy  mid-day  rest  ; 
O  where  could  thy  wonted  pride  be  con* 
oaaled? 
For  ban  night  Ita  diaama  ba  < 


For  the  costly  feaat  was  madei 

The  falernian  wine  wasbrirominsr, 
tttbegraoeful  caps  of  Greece  displayed. 

One  more  specimen,  from  the  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and 
we  have  dune  with  this  volume.  This  pretty,  graceful  little 
poem  is  called  2'/ie  Wreath  of  the  UimUt 


On  a  bcaotilbl  bank  wim  tba  bM  had 

mirth. 

And  the  lephyr  It*  sweetest  sigh. 
Where  the  aanshtne  of  buttercnpi  rose 

from  the  oartb. 
And  welcomed  the  beaaaa  that  from 
heaTen  had  birth. 
There  were  aooM  who  vonldiaFgaod* 
bye. 

The  morn  stUl  peeped  f^om  her  cradle  of 

gold, 

^»llh  its  curtains  so  rosllv  dy'd  ; 

Bat  the  firiends— tbo  Wreath  of  the  Uam- 

Ict'j  wold  — 

Should  olo»u  to  each  other  cro  flowers  do 
fold, 

Sbonld  each  bava  tbo  dreams  of  a  bride. 

They  sought  fbr  a  roaib  uid  with  plitfAil 

RHef 

'Twas  laid  In  the  locks  of  her 
Who  was  going  forth  with  a  bright  young 

chiot  ; 

It  was  r«d  aa  bla  fla|«  when  in  high  raUef 
It  glowad  oo  tba  nartlat  atlr. 

They  pull*d  up  a  lily  of  meltlag  bhio 

From  thi  brfaHt  of  the  lucid  lake. 
As  a  gift  fur  her  who  bad  vow'd  to  view. 
Through  lUbttha  «hiaa*aad  tba  bmowa* 
baa. 
Far  bar  foftng 


For  on«L  whaaa  Boaner  of  tha  wava  aba'd 

be. 

And  whoso  eye  was  a  mystic  star 
That  coldly  looked  on  the  field  and  traa^ 
Bnt  unilea  in  glory  ovar  tba  aaa» 

And  down  to  tbo  roeka  aBur. 

They  took  down  a        of  tha  hawthorn 

swoot, 

Now  bright  on  its  braaobae  blowing, 
Aa  a  gift  for  the  maiden  whose  llghtaoaaa 
Cset, 

Led  on  by  tba  lovo  of  a  bridegroom 

nkeet, 

Toallibaa  wUd  waa going  \^ 

Was  Roing  away  to  the  woodman's  tent, 

W  here  blosaoma  there  none  bat  the  fra^ 
w  here  vainly  tha  fflftigrant'e  aar  Is  bant 
For  aught  bat  «  aong  front  tba  wlgwaaa 
■ent. 

Or  tba  dlrga  of  tha  haaiy  traa. 


Frttni  ii  quiet  lu»tre  of  dcw-tipp'd 

i  hey  drew  forth  a  viokt  fliir. 
For  that  girllih  brow  with  tba  gaMfn 
hraida* 

For  the  youngest  of  all,  who  In  bomali 
dr'ar  shades 
Wottld  illll  have  her  pleasure  or  oare. 
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F«r  tte  iMirt  of  *  jh^ntU  tad  envt 

nnaaen 
And  Bilenflj  Into  bcr  ovn ; 
As  the  aboot  of  a  flwit  wban  itt 

are  greca* 

Win  bend  to  lit  IUI«v»aiidniaflattalr 


But  what  Intanded  theee  partinf  maiii 

Bf  thairflftaara^hane  Mean, 
CnUedfrom  tta  bo««r  and  *a  vMsf 

glades. 

From  the  (tparkling  lake  aal  tba  auafto 

shadei<  ; 

And  jec  all  with  a  clear  perfama  f 


And  bar  lifb,l!ka  tbat  valTat  floirar  dia 

wore, 

Should  be   TL'il  d   from   the  wind*  of 
earth  ; 

While  the  gentle  sorrows  that  camo  to 
her  door 

LIka  tbe  tdaaaad  davai^  Ita  rakiiboabi 


And  from  Baavan  alona  tata  bbrlb. 


'Twaa  to  tall  that  tbaa|b«ariadlta  j 

they'd  wend. 
And  the  "  " 

given. 
Yet  each  flower  of  tta 

would  ailei«d 
Tbat  tta  twaaUofftetiaadMHi  ilwil 


VniiUiDglj  upward  to  Brnvflu 


We  flhaU  eonclnde  with  the  following  beantifally  Bim^ 

lines  from  the  Poetical  Pieces,  entitled  The  Buttercup:— 


Say,  fainr-llke  gaaen  of  the  meadow. 
Who  bids  thy  yoosff  being  nnfold  F 

Who  ftWes  thee  that  enicrald  palace. 
And  that  raiment  of  glistening  gold? 


Who  makes  thy  twln>si8ter,  the  Daisy, 
So  fondly  to  dwell  by  thy  sido  ; 

And  aaoda  tbae  anppUaa  of  afreet  boo««, 
Forttabaat  ttat  aronndaiaaabldaf 

Who  glres  tluc  to  Spring  ai  a JeweU— 
As  a  crown  for  ))<  r  virgin  brow? 

Bo  that  all  the  dark  retaoanu  of  Winter 
May  own  bar  dominion  and  to  v. 

Who  makea  thaa  Inaplra  niA  raptnra 

In  the  heart  of  thi-  sportive  onild? 
And  in  him  who  has  ilown  from  the  dtj. 
To  aaa  aaa  ao  Italy  and  a>Hd. 


Thybreaataaltfaaaa  ao  haavan. 

SaaaM  nolataBad  vltb  L 

Seems  oft  to  our  question  replylnc 
**  Tis  the  goodness  of  God  aniA  jmT 

O  ves,  little  eloqaent  wilding. 

In  whatcoar  region  then  art. 
As  a  iltoldan  atar  aC  Blafoodaaoa, 

Poet  than  gtaddan  Ita  ChHatfan  ataaW. 

VartBore  than  thy  eniuisit**  $  »ters 
Who  are  born  of  the  cultuT»r>l  s»'>dt 

TtMtt  teachaat  the  beamif  ul 
or  trwtlnt 


Snnnj  Bnttareu  p,  who  doaa  net 

And  rejoice  w  h?n  he  !^Je««  the* 
Lliio  a  smile  glowing  over  the 
Llton  ~  ' 


One  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  the  composition  of  what  is  called  Religious  Poetrv, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  every  body  who  can  read  a  Bible 
thinks  he  can  write  poetry  upon  Bible  subjects  ;  and  he  i5 
encouraged  in  this  error  by  Uie  vast  number  of  hymns  which 
he  has  read,  or  heard  sung.  Now,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  hijrtory  of  literature,  that  any  of  its  branches  should  tn? 
detached  from  the  service  of  religion.  The  oldest  literatnrt 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  The  human  heart,"  it 
aaid,  will  always  ask  8(»ne  higher  expreeaioo  far  iU  feel- 
ings and  imaginatioDB,  than  the  common  laognage  of  life." 
Literature  is  this  same  ^higher  expression ;  but  of  all  Ike 
branches  of  literature,  the  poetical  ia  the  highest  expresekm 
of  the  feelings  and  tiie  imagination.  The  oldeBl  poeliy 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  Poetry  ia  the  most  aneoit 
form  of  literature,  and  religion  is  the  most  aaeieiit  ibm  of 
poetry.  For  what  is  the  snblimeet  poetry,  says  a  fim  i^ 
reviewer,  bnt  religion,  the  tmthe  of  which,  in  all  ages  uA 
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Cduntriea,  it  hfi^  Iwcn  its  otticc  to  represent  and  einltorly  iii 
expressive  symbol??  Anrl  r^^ligion  itself,  thono-li  infinu'^ly 
hif^lier  than  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  purity,  and  sliil  more 
diUereneed  from  philosophy,  as  being  itself  the  yery  prin- 
ciple of  life,  can  only  be  suitably  exhibited  in  those  magni- 
ficent forms,  hy  wltich  it  is  the  business  of  knagittatKm  to 
express,  however  mytliieaUy,  the  otherwise  incommunicable 
ideas  indelibly  impressed  on  the  human  miiidi  by  the  hftiid 
of  its  omnipotent  Creator. 

<«*Twa8  God  htmflelf  that  first  tuDed  every  ton^e« 
And  grateful!/  of  him  aloDe  they  mng.** 

Hence  the  eariietii  poetry  of  which  we  have  any  record 
treats  of  theology  and  cosmogony — the  generation  of  the 
^Oih  nii'l  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  furni^li  flie  sub- 
lime ui'^uiaents  of  tlie  earliest  hards.  And  it  is  rt  iiifirkahle, 
that  wherever  literature  has  been  rt'\  ived  af't^r  along  period 
of  eeeminjr  death,  its  revival  has  been  owing  to  an  nnder 
current  oi  religious  reformAtion,  which  waa  deeidng  lor  iU 
appropriate  expreasion. 

The  examples  of  Virgil,  of  Tasso,  and  of  Milton,  suffici- 
ently domoQBtrate  the  advantages  of  the  connexion  between 
learning  and  poetry j  bat  of  m  poetry,  to  religioae  poetry 
is  learaiug  most  necessary.  A  criticaster  may  probably 
think  that  it  presents  only  fatal  fuclllties.  A  certain  class 
of  religions  poetry  may  possess  such  facilities,  which  are 
fatal  enongh  both  to  author  and  reader.  The  class  to  which 
they  appertain  is  that  to  which  learning  is  not  necessary^ 
that  wlikh  okims  naeduoated  ori^nality  and  inspiratioBi 
Aoorii  maudlin,  which  is  undenved.  It  is  that  dass 
pseado-poetry  whioh  is  prodnced  by  ignoranoe,  addressed 
to  igBoraneeii  and  applanded  by  ignorance^Poetry  origin- 
ating in  a  state  of  faotitious  enthnsiasmi  or  in  a  spirit  of 
interested  hypocrisy  and  sectarian  cant — ^in  fine,  such  poe- 
try as  Robert  Montgomery's  Tie  Omnynresence  4>f  tA$ 
Deity  oontains — a  work  oomposed  wholly  of  centos  from 
evangelical  writers,  and  the  ravings  of  religions  bedlamites, 
unrelieved  by  the  least  suggestion  of  philosophy,  and  unre- 
deemed by  any  manifestation  of  piety  or  truth. 

Such  is  the  reLkjious  poetiy  which  presents  the  tempting 
facilities  so  strongly  urged,  and  such  us  the  poetry,  iuch  is 
the  religiou  of  wliicli  it  is  the  expression.  The  sects  that  ailect 
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this  style  of  aentiinentiil  devotion,  despise  learning  in  their 
spiritual  teachers,  and  prefer  the  unintelligible  raving.s  of 
ignorant  ciithusiasm.  With  3Qch  the  profoundest  ignorarce 
is  the  mother  of  the  truest  devotion.  This  is  a  verj  com- 
mon idea  with  those  who  have  never  felt  the  influence,nor  at- 
tained that  perfection  of  which  the  liunian  understanding  is 
rendered  capable  by  education.  Religion,  ihey  think,  is  eu- 
tirely  independent  of  any  acoiiircments  of  science,  aud  iu- 
capable  of  receiving  either  eiucidatiou  or  aggraadiaem^ 
firom  any  of  its  speculative  refinements. 

When  reason  was  clouded  by  prejudice,  and  the  under- 
standing darkened  by  ignorance,  the  exertion  of  the  divine 

I)Ower  in  miracles,  or  immediate  fulfilment  of  familiar  and 
ong  expected  prophecies,  could  alone  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  divine  antnoritv  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bat  whai 
education  and  acience  have  matured  the  undmtandiDg,  iai 
reason  has  discovered  and  felt  the  etren^  of  its  powen,  it 
then  wandera  forth  secure,  in  the  labyrinths  of  enquiry— 
can  trace  the  nature  and  atMbutea  of  the  Deity  in  the  p6^ 
faction  of  his  works,  from  observing  its  own  freedom  to  wil 
and  do  what  is  good,  can  discover  its  own  deficiency  in  the 
purity  of  his  siofht,  and,  Irom  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, infer  the  puni6hnioiit  which  such  a  defection  from  duty 
deserves,  the  need  of  exjdatory  services,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  human  endeavours*  to  effect  them.  From  the^e  and  siiiii- 
lar  modes  of  reasoninir,  and  an  inahilily  to  arrive  at  aav 
certainty,  it  length  perceives  tlie  want  of  some  snneraa- 
tural  communication  ;  and  when,  by  m<''ans  of  liie  sanio 
fliculties,  it  shall  have  investigated  and  approved  of  the  dis- 
pensation olFered,  and  been  satisfied  of  its  autlienticity  its 
purity,  and  perfection,  from  such  internal  and  connncin^ 
proofs  of  reason,  the  soul  becomes  enabled  to  render  to  G^^^ 
the  acceptable  homage  of  ^aith  in  his  promises,  and  the  ments 
of  his  Son;  of  faith,  not  merely  assenting,  but  quick  and 
livelv ;  productive  of  all  that  benevolence  and  good  will  te 
mankind,  for  which  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was  proclaimed 
to  the  worid* 

Beligious  poetry  in  this  age  of  the  world,  should  take  this 
high  point  of  philosophical  endeavour.  If  learning  he  so 
necessary  to  the  religionist,  more  especially  is  it  neeessair 
to  the  religious  poet;  for  every  poet  is  an  enthusisst. 
The  ignorant  eutnuftiast  aofs  from  Uie  dictates  of  inttr- 
nal  conviction,  and  his  internal  convictions  proceed  (at 
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leaat  according  to  his  own  ideas)  from  the  knowledge  of 
truth ;  bat  here  he  stops ;  he  enqaiies  no  farther,  either 
how  be  came  by  them,  or  how  far  they  are  consistent  with, 
or  contrary  to  the  great  laws  of  natural  reason  and  justice ; 
his  convictions^  therefore,  arise  from  no  certain  authority, 
nor  are  they  cbnfirmed  by  the  decisions  of  cool  and  dispas* 
sionate  judgment;  by  what  motives  his  conduct  may  be  di* 
rected  is  left  to  the  donbtful  operations  of  preiudice  or  pas- 
fiion,  and  by  what  ar^ments  defended,  to  tne  blind  and  par- 
tial system  of  imardfeeling — ^like  the  madman,  who  reasons 
right  from  wrong  principles,  he  also  takes  for  granted  the 
truth  oi  certain  principles,  of  which  ius  mind,  ncitber  en- 
lightened by  science,  nor  strengtliencd  by  learning,  is  un- 
able to  detect  the  error,  or,  if  detected,  remove ;  and  on  these 
he  nets  with  all  the  impetuosity,  and  oilen  real  fortitude, 
which  the  occasion  may  demand.  The  poor  man  who 
fancies  hmiselt'a  Idng,  and  acts  with  the  dignity  which  Iteis 
conscious  should  be  attached  to  sucli  a  ptation,  calls  forth, 
indeed,  more  pity,  but  excites  far  less  apprehension.  To 
preserve  the  religious  poet  from  this  madness,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  others  mad  also,  learning  and  science 
are  indispensably  necef?sary. 

"  Henrietta"  has  led  us,  throogh  her  genuinely  sacred 
productions,  into  this  disquisition  upon  ''pious  poetry." 
We  hope  soon  again  to  meet  her  and  Mr.  Gannon  on  new 

Sroond ;  but  let  each  remember  a  wise  saying  of  Bulwer 
y tton's— THB  THOUGHT  IB  THB  MUBB,  THB  VBRBIVICATION 
IB  ONLT  THB  DBBSB I 


As  we  write  of  religious  poetry,  the  luUowing  very  exqui- 
site lines  may  be  here  introduced  as  a  specimen  ot  what  the 
writer  of  such  poetry, when  notof  the  highest  class, may  arrive 
at.  The  linc^  nre  ^^xtremely  beautiful  and  tlioii«^httul,  and 
teach  the  grand  moral,  that  althougli  every  man  can  know 
the  eins committed. God  alone  sees  the  temptations  surmount- 
ed. We  may  add,  that  the  lines  are  by  the  writer  of  the 
new  novel,  nUU  and  MoUow$,  reviewed  in  our  present 
Number : — 
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THE  POOB  PALL£K  ONES. 

Havo  we  then  no  teara  to  shed? 
Are  our  hearts  seared  or  dead? 

Humankind, 

Womankind, 
Saved  from  the  snare  ? 
Shall  we  crash  the  fallen  reedf 
Sisters — withal  their  needf 

Pileonsly, 
erased  with- despair. 

2. 

Alaa !  they^  a  BhamdiM  aet| 
Bttt  are  ye  Uameieae  yet  ? 

Blighting  them, 
SUgbting  them, 
Cmk'ring  Uieir  yootlL 
Foiigei  nol-*>wlio  spam  them  lov^ 
Man/a  the  tmraing  vow 
Wlnningly, 
Sinniagljr, 
Stole  them  fiom  Tmih. 

8. 

A  deeply  tie^n-;i<le(I  lot, 
Abject  and  aiik  J  not, 

Weary  hearts, 

Dreary  litarta, 
Lost  to  t'air  fame. 
Unpitied  ills  harden  them— • 
Bless  God,  and  pardon  theai| 

Healthy  folks, 

Wealthy  folks, 
Spollesa  in  naoM  / 

4. 

Ignoble  aud  low  'tis  true. 
Blotting  oiir  social  view^ 

Paiiiiug  us, 

Staining  us, 
E'en  with  their  sight. 
Bnt  think  ye  displacing  them 
Serves  for  effacing  them — 

Hiving  them, 

Driving  them, 
Far  from  the  UgH* 
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Uh  !  what's  to  become  of  thoiii? 
Try  to  save  80iao  oi*  tiiemi 

Healingly, 

Feelingly, 
Shaping  their  days. 
Afford  them  a  bidiug  place, 
Home — not  a  iuUiug  place— 

Readily, 

Steadily, 
Teaching  God's  ways  1 

6. 

Tij*  hiindly  debasing  them^ 
Houselessly  chasing  thdiB| 

Roshingiy, 

Crushindy, 
Crowded  iu  kid. 
Beware  1  'tis  a  crying  curse 
When  the  Bud  liy  to  worse ; 

Are  tlicy  all 

Past  recall  ? 
Who  sees  within  ? 

7. 

Woe's  me  !  there  arc  glaring  ones^ 
Frenzied  and  daring  ones, 

Tearlessly, 

Fearlessly, 
Reckless  of  Hate. 
But  mt>r»'  are  forlorn  ones, 
Famished  and  torn  ones, 

Whiniugly, 

Piningly, 
Mouruing  their  fate. 

8. 

Did  each  her  dark  wrongs  mifold^ 
Well  might  our  blood  mn  cold  I 

Love  believed, 

Lov(»  deceived, 
AugnUh  and  Wrath. 
Sr(1  mothers  bemoaning  them, 
Brotiiers  disowning  them, 

Cast  away 

Fast  they  stray 
Down  by  shi'b  path. 
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9. 

Not  harshly  abusing  theiUi 
Ko,  nor  ill  nsiug  them, 
(Madch^iiiug  some. 
Saddening  some) 
Makes  them  amend. 
Instruct  them  to  pray  instead. 
Earning  pure  d:\ily  bread, 
Bear  uith  them. 
Share  with  them, 
He  will  befriend. 

10. 

Poor  Outcasts — for  Peace  thej  ngbt 
Sore  'twere  release  to  die  t 

Who  shall  say 
Such  as  they 
Mercy  ne'er  fonnff. 
Twere  hard  all  their  woes  to  tell| 
Christ  alone  knows  it  well ; 
Judge  no  more. 
Once  before 
He  wrote  on  the  ground* 
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In  UitmaiUf  of  The  O'Malle^a^  Minm. 
ImportaiU  Judgment  in  Chancery y 
{JkkaeUdJtom  The  J)aUy&pn99,  Nwmber  Und,  1868.) 

As  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  tli rough  the  effects  of  time, 
good  air,and  wholesome  diet,  is  restored  to  a  healthful  coudition^ 
iotbe  acrid  humors  of  sectaries  in  the  body  politic  are  gradually 
dispersed  by  time,  converse  with  those  of  other  sects,  and  the 
softening  influence  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  educa- 
tion* In  this  country  religious  differences  which  have  so  long 
blazed  high  and  fiercely  almost  to.the  ruin  of  Ae  country's  best 
intere8t8,are  dying  out,and  although  the  8m<mldering  fire  is  occa* 
aionaUy  fanned  into  a  flame  by  some  religious  topic, which  brings 
the  two  great  creeds  of  the  country  into  antagonism,  yet  the 
materials  for  a  conflagration  are  now  sadly  wanting,or  to  speak  in 
plain  English  and  not  in  figures,  fanatics  have  become  rare  aiul 
are  becoming  rarer.  When  the  educated  men  of  the  llr.st 
quaiitr  oi  the  present  ceiivury,  might  be  classed  at  Mly  per 
cent  of  bigots,  the  second  quarter  has  not  produced  more  than 
ten  J  and  wc  have  reasons  to  hope  that  the  next  quarter 
will  diminish  the  number  to  the  lowest  average  to  which 
education  can  reduce  bigotry — five  per  cent,  nii  ;»veragc  bulow 
which  as  long  as  there  are  sects,  and  fools  and  knaves,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  bigotry  reduced.  That  the  bitter  bJood 
of  sectarianiam  is  becoming  gradually  sweetened,is  testified  by  the 
reasonable  or  nearly  reasonable  observations  of  the  presSiOnthe 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  case  of  the  D'AIalleys  minors. 
There  was  not  on  one  side  a  howl  of  indignation  and  abuse^ 
and  on  the  other  one  of  triumph  and  recrimination,  but  party 
papen,  albeit  with  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of  self-righteousness, 
have  approximated  to  the  language  and  reasoning  of  ordinary 
educated  men.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  that  case,  and  do  not  fear  but  that  the  soundness  of  the 
Chancellor  8  judgment  may  be  questioned  without  accusing  him 
of  incompetency  or  bigotry, without  using  a  disrespectful  word  or 
making  a  single  injurious  insinuation.  We  would  deal  with  this 
case  as  the  legal  juiblications  of  the  day  might  deal  with 
decisions  of  the  uiilerent  Courts  of  Law  anil  Equity,  as  they 
frequently  do,  and  without  importing  more  ui  the  religious 
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element  tlmn  if  ilic  ciiiestioii  wore  one  of  Real  Properly  Law. 
iSuch  ft  mofle  of  dealing  with  this  case  is  not  likely  tn  find  favor 
witli  the  noi]-profcssioiial  reader,  but  we  trust  that  from  the 
inlercst  which  -''ich  a  question  as  tliis,  must  excite  in  the  min^ 
of  every  individual  iu  the  couiuiunity,  nut  utterly  dLstiiutc 
of  family  ties,  albeit  writing  drj  law,  as  we  arc,  wc  shall 
make  ourselves  undentood  by  eveiy  of  oKfaaaEi  mtelli- 
gence. 

The  main  facts  of  the  caee^  although  we  cannot  admit  tJuit 
they  lead  to  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wc 
shall  give  in  the  brief  and  lucid  stateraeni  of  Hn  Lordship  in 
pronoandng  judgmeni  in  the  ease. 

''It  appears  from  these  affidavits  that  Ellen  O^lfdttejttbe  mo- 
ther  of  the  minors,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Williain  Jamesoo, 
fcmierly  a  sergeant  in  the  Goiistak«lsiy  force.   She  hadbeea 
strietly  and  oarefuUy  educated  by  her  parents  in  the  BeftNrmed 
faith  as  a  Protestant.  She  married  John  (yifallej,  a  oonfteWe 
of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic.    They  had  eight 
children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.    Wil Ham,  the  eldest 
child,  is  tvveivtj  years  of  age ;  the  three  daughters  are  of  \U 
ages  of  ten,  eight,  and  seven  respectively  ;  the  oilier?  are  oi  ibe 
ages  of  five  years  and  two  years;  and  the  youii^e>t  is  ui)der 
two  years.    The  elder  ])ortion  of  the  family  were  rcqniarly  sent 
to  school  iu  the  several  phaces  in  which  John  ( )'.\Jalky  was 
stationed.    Tn  the  National  school  of  one  of  these  places  thcT 
were  taught  and  treated  as  Protestant  children,  ami  were  re- 
turned as  such  to  the  National  Board  by  the  master,  who  was 
himseil  a  Boman  Catholic    In  the  schools  at  the  otber  places 
they  were  instrocted,  as  well  as  registeped,  as  Prot^tant  child- 
ren.   They  attended  Divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  also  the  catechetical  instraction  on  each  Salordayt  when  the 
Protestant  children  of  the  chnrch  were  instmeled  by  the  rector 
in  the  Ohmeh  Catechisin.    The  eldest  boy  attemled  the  Sun- 
day school  in  connexion  with  the  chorcht  and  was  seat  to  ehueli 
by  his  father  at  a  time  when  Bilen  O'Malley  was  absenl  froa 
hotncy  a  patient  in  the  Oalway  iDflrmarr.   The  ftmiij  wtre 
visited  by  the  Protestant  clergymen,  and  the  ehildien  weft 
occasiondiy  taiufht  by  their  father  at  home  out  of  the  Beif 
t^cripturea,  and  from  the  Cutechi>in  oi  tlie  United  Church.  B 
dors  i?ot  appear  tliat  in  any  one  instance  their  father  ever  had 
taken  any  of  them  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  service,  and  with  the 
exceptiou  of  having  all  but  the  youngest  baptized  accofUiiig  io 
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the  rites  of  the  iioman  Catholic  Church,  he  never  in  any  respect 
treated  any  of  them  otherwise  than  as  a  Protestant  parent  ought 
to  treat  his  child.  It  therefore  seems  to  me»  that  it  is  satis- 
factorily made  out,  as  a  matter  of  hct,  tlui  in  the  church,  the 
luDily,  and  tlie  school,  these  children  were,  with  the  full  con- 
mtof  both  their  parents  carefully  trained  up  as  Protest&ut  ohUd* 
en.  Thm  father  died  io  Martha  1857.  After  his  death,  their  mo- 
ther oontinaed  the  sama  ooane  of  instruction  as  had  beea  foUov- 
ed  in  thelkther'aHfetiiiie.  She  diadin  June,  1858,a  paoporin  the 
workhouse  at  Toam,  and  whalit  the  children  remained  in  the 
workbottse,  ontil  the  I8th  of  Aogust,  1858,  they  were  visited 
taught,  and  treated  as  Ptotestant  ohildren.  To  this  no  ohjec- 
tkm  appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the  11th  of  August, 
when  the  aunt,  Jane  Robinson,  apLtiicd  to  the  ^uardiiiu:?  to  get 
the  cliiidren  out  of  the  worl. house. 

The  rules  which  gov  t  iii  eases  of  this  kind,  arc  not  many  or 
invuived,  and  by  throwing  aside  much  evidence  that  really  does 
not  bear  on  the  qnestion  on  which  the  Cli'nicellor  decided,  and 
by  eliminating  those  rules  vvilhont  \^aiJiii--  through  all  ilie 
numerous  decisions  in  which  ihcy  are  recogniiied,  and 
acted  on,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  express  our  views  on  this 
question  within  reasonable  compass,  and  by  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  to  leave  it  ia  the  power  of  noa-profes«onal  as  weii  as 
professional  readers  to  fo^m  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Our  desire  is  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  case*  the 
surest  mode  of  arming  at  a  just  ooiniou  of  it.  Going  through 
a  number  of  oases  somewhat  siBsuaT)  whioh  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  case  for  eoasiderotbn^  and  m  other  perhaps  essen- 
tial elemente  differ  from  it,  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
has  heen  for  theamt  part  treats  in  disoossion— a  aaode  per- 
baas  not  so  objectionable  when  oolj  lawyers  are  dealing  with 
it,  out  in  our  opinion  not  the  most  satisfactory  way  either 
for  professional  or  noH-piofessioiaBl  hearers.  In  jttstiee  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  howevw,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  not  frequently  possible  otherwise  to  dcid  with  a  question, 
so  involved  are  authorities  and  so  irreconcilable  with  lixcd 
or  defined  rules.  This  question  however  of  tiie  rehgiuus  custody 
of  wards  is  fortunately  not  so  over  laid  by  coullicting  authorities. 

so  much  utterly  irrck-vant,  li:is  been  drarrL'-ed  intothecase, 
so  much  evidence  objectiouable  in  point  of  admissibility  and  ma- 
teriality, the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  seems 
to  he,  to  state  the  raleft  which  govern  a  Court  of  Equity  iu 
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(lc.iliiig  with  such  cases,  to  establish  tlie  accurac?  with  which 
these  rules  are  stated,  and  theu  to  enter  upon  their  bearing  on 
ihc  facts  of  this  case. 

The  wishes  of  tiie  father  on  the  subject  uf  his  chihiren's 
religion  overnde    the  authority  of  all  other  pcr^o^is  uith 
exr(  ptions  we  shall  presently  state.     Where  the  father  dies 
\utjoT)T  any  express  dirpction  on  the  subject,  children  are 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  idigion  of  their  father,  because 
tlic  court  assumes  such  to  be  the  father's  wish.    AVhen  the 
father  dies  in  a  state  of  transitioD,  when  hia  religious  opinioni 
cainiot  be  well  knowD,  and  gives  a  direction  as  to  the  religioa 
in  which  hie  children  are  to  be  educated,  that  direction  is  to 
be  carried  out.    Both  these  rules  are  subject  to  two  exceptioQS, 
one  settled  by  a  number  of  authorities,  the  other  by  Tadboi  v. 
Lord  Shrewsbury — ^That  if  irom  any  cause  the  cfaildrai  ha?e 
been  brought  up  in  a  faith  difoent  uoin  their  father's  or  diffe> 
rent  from  that  in  which  he  directed  thai  they  should  be  edu- 
cated,  and  it  should  appear  that  they  have  attmed  such  an  age 
and  reived  sach  an  amount  of  rehgioas  or  rather  aectenaB 
instruction,  that  they  could  not,  withoutdan^er  of  becoming des- 
titutc  oi  all  religion,  receive  new  impressions,  the  court  con- 
siderinpr  a  disregard  of  its  own  rule  and  of  the  father's  w;-L 
prelVriiblo  to  destroying  ail  rehffious  jjrinciples  in  the  Ui;iior, 
will  not  interfere,  but  allow  the  child  lo  continue  in  ihe  faith 
lu  which  it  lius  been  iubtructed.    The  other  that  the  minor 
be  entrusted  to  the  cliarge  of  persons  dili'ering    from  the 
father's  creed,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  reared  where  ti:e  IiealUi 
or  the  preservation  of  the  child  renders  it  necess:.ry. 

A  villi  the  exceptions  above  stated  the  rule  is  universal, — the 
religion  of  the  father,  or  thai  in  which  he  has  directed  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  is  to  be  that  in  which  the  child  shall  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  uf  a  Court  of  Equity  be  brought  up. 

Objecting  as  we  do  to  the  decision  ot  the  Chancellor,  i^erliapa 
no  course  more  satisfactory  to  those  dispofted  to  differ  from  us 
can  be  taken^  than  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  eases  referred  lo 
in  the  judgment,  as  from  these  as  well  as  many  others  the  mlet 
which  we  have  stated  as  those  under  which  a  Court  of  Equity 
acts  in  such  cases  will  sufficiently  appear*  The  first  of  theae» 
Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  Jacob's  Reports,  page24o,  was  a  case  in  which 
the  religious  question  was  not  raised,  but  the  rights  of  a  fiither 
to  the  custody  of  his  children  during  his  life^iM  were  dis- 
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cussed.  This  case  can  hardlj  be  considered  a  direct  authority 
on  the  point,  and  we  should  not  have  referred  to  it  bat  that 
for  the  pur[)08e  of  satisfying  our  readers  that  we  give  the  case 
the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration!  we  have  determined  to 
refer  to  every  authority  cited  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  judgment. 
In  that  case  the  mother  of  the  children  had  been  dead  for  some 
time;  their  maternal  grandmother  had  bequeathed  them  a 
considerable  property,  and  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were 
her  own  children  had  given  them  in  chaise  to  an  aunt,  one  of 
ber  own  daughters ;  to  this  disposition  the  fatlier  of  the  chil- 
dren assi'nted,  and  for  .several  years  th(  y  remained  with  the  aunt. 
The  father  married  a  second  tiinc,  aiid  (as  it  would  appear)  Irom 
vexatious  motives  insisted  on  tlie  children  being  given  up  to 
him  when  they  had  reached  the  respective  ages  of  nineteen, 
fourteen  and  twelve,  and  for  this  purpose  filed  his  peLitioii.  Tlie 
father  was  a  man  of  limited  means,  and  the  chihlren  had  been 
educated  and  reared  by  their  aunt  in  a  mode  of  life  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  father  could  ailord  to  maintain  them,  and  it 
was  in  giving  judgment  in  that  case  refusing  the  praverof  the 
father's  petition  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  use  of  those 
expressions  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irehnid  ni  the 
case  of  the  O'Malleys.  *'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  father  has 
so  far  rriveri  his  consent  to  tins  course  of  education  as  to  pre- 
clude him  from  saying  that  he  shall  now  be  permitted  to  break 
in  and  introduce  a  new  syj^tcm  of  education  which  cannot  be 
consistent  with  the  system  to  which  they  have  been  habituated." 
In  this  case  the  court  went  farther  than  ever  it  has  gone  before 
or  since  in  interfering  with  the  ri?ht  of  the  father  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  children.  It  can  hardlj  be  said  to  touch  the 
O'Malleys'  case  at  all,  and  as  far  as  it  does,  it  merely  goes  to 
shew  that  the  rule  recognising  the  father's  rights  is  modified  as 
we  have  stated  it. 

The  next  case  (Witty  v.  Marshall,  1st  Young  and  Collyer, 
CO.,  68,)  referred  to  and  quoted  from  by  the  Chancellor  is 
directly  in  point  as  laying  down  and  illustrating  both  the 
role  and  the  exception  as  we  have  stated  it.  In  Witty  v. 
Harahali,  both  father  and  mother  had  been  Protestants.  A 
abort  time  before  his  death  the  father  began  to  give  evidence 
of  approval  of  the  tenets  and  practioea  of  the  church  of  fiome^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  accurate  way  of  describing  his  condition 
of  mind  woold  be  to  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  In 
bis  will,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
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desiiea  that  his  son  should  be  educated  in  41m  iune  religiooi 

and  appointed  his  wife  and  cerlain  other  persons  guardknsof 
his  cbi]d.  Tiie  notber  aftw  her  liufband's  deaih  beamoea 
Boman  Catholic.  (The  OfaaneeUor  by  mietake  Bpeaks  of  her  ai 
a  Fkotestant^  bat  the  &ct  is  quite  udmportent)  Wbn  the 
caae  came  before  the  coiirt«  tlw  child  was  6fteen  yetn  of  age, 
and  had,  it  appeared,  been  brought  up  priacipallj  hy  Protea* 
tant  relatives.  The  mother  sought  to  ^et  the  child  hom  ber 
Pretcstnnt  relatives  for  ihv  purpose  of  rearing  him  according 
to  the  fLtllicr's  directious,  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli.  The 
minor  had,  it  appears,  received  wliat  nre  called  ProtL^tant  im- 
pressions, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  quotes  the  I'uliowing  pas- 
sages from  ^  ice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce's  jndi^mcnt  in  the 
case  : — ^\  ith  every  respect  therefore  to  what  inajf  be  allowed 
to  the  feelnii:;s  and  wishes  of  the  father  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  great  danger  to  the  gpiritual 
welfare  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  infant  may  arise  (I  do 
not  aaj  will  arise)  from  a  change  of  religious  education.  On 
this  ground  and  t^u  grvnnd  aSme,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Cowi 
to  paaee/'  He  then  says.  "  the  proper  course  ia  to  direct  a  it^ 
ference  to  the  Master.  Barelj  can  the  Court  with  proprie^, 
withdraw  such  questions  from  the  Master." 

*'  On  this  ground  only"  says  V.  C.  Kinght  Bruce,  "caa  we 
interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the  father."  We  will  take  the  liborty 
of  adding  soma  extracts  from  his  juugment  which  will  note 
explicitly  state  the  rule. 

Upon  the  otlier  psrt  of  the  case  the  oourae  which  has  bccli 
taken  is  unfortunate.  It  appeans  that  the  father  of  theinCuiti 
his  lawful  father,  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  not  only  so,  but'by  hii 
will  he  has  left  strict  injunctions  that  Ids  son  should  be 
educated  in  his  own  religion.  Il  appeara  to  me  tlicrefure  Uai 
it  teas  the  duty  of  all  who  Jiad  the  care  of  the  infant  to  cjim 
hihi  to  be  brought  up  in  hi'i  fithtrs  faith,  I  am  ot"  opinion 
therefore,  that  however  well  inlentioned  the  party  might  be,  the 
uon-coiupiiance  with  the  lather's  iiijinu-iioiis  was  a  breach  of 
dnfv  both  towards  the  father  and  the  infant  hiinseh  (7/ji«. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  thev  wore  not  actuated  bv 
the  best  of  motives  ;  but  the  relative*  of  the  mother  did 
keep  faith  with  the  dead:  they  might  have  brought  up  the  in- 
fant in  the  religion  of  his  father  consistently  with  kind  care  and 
attentioUi  and  consistenily  with  his  residence  in  a  Pfoiestant 
family.  This  however  has  not  been  done;,  and  it  is  alkfed 
that  the  infant  has  been  allowed  to  arriye  at  an  importts^ 
poriod  of  his  life  under  Protestant  impressions/' 
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But,"  saj8  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irelaud,  "  tlie  rteeat 
ttise  of  Stourton  v,  Stourton,  whicii  in  the  year  1857  came  be- 
fore the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeel  in  Chancery  in  Ens^Und,  puts 
the  qoeetion  beyond  oontroTerey  in  this  CoarU''  We  will  not 
stop  here  to  coneider  what  is  meaut  by  the  question;''  there 
are  several  in  the  ease^  aod  aeoording  to  his  Jjordehip^a  own 
opinion,  the  children  are  to  be  divided  into  twociassee;  namely, 
those  who  have  reeeived  "  Protestant  imprejiaions,''  and  those 
who  are  incapable  from  their  youth  of  having  received  religi- 
ous impressions  of  any  kind,  each  class  tu  be  separnUly  couai- 
dered  and  disposed  of  by  a  different  cla.^s  uf  cases.  iVuither 
shall  we  stop  here  to  consider  how  far  it  "  putt  lie  quest  ion  be- 
yond coulfover^y,"  but  [)roceed  as  we  liave  pro{)o^ed  to  our- 
selves by  statinfy  the  cases  aful  the  manner  in  which  t'l^'v  were 
decided,  ned  giving  such  exiracL-*  as  will  f^how  the  niudc  in 
which  eacii  caj^e  is  disposed  of.  In  Stourton  o,  Stourton  both 
parciUs  of  the  ward  were  lioman  Catholics.  The  child  was 
baptized  in  the  religion  of  his  parents  at  the  instance  of  hia 
uncle  Lord  Stourton,  his  father  having  died  a  week  before  the 
child  was  bom.  The  mother  became  a  Protestanti  and  eda* 
eated  the  child  entirely  in  the  Protestant  religion.  In  Octo* 
ber^  1856^  when  the  child  was  nine  years  old,  Lord  Stourtoti 
pKseuted  a  petition  to  have  him  made  a  Ward  of  coUrt,  and 
prayed  ihat  he  or  some  of  the  child's  Boman  Catholio  relatives 
shonld  be  appointed  guardians  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  father  and  family.  The  Master  of  the 
Mils  decided  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Stonrton's  claim  to  tlie  custody  of 
the  child  to  have  him  brouglit  up  a  Proteetant,  and  from  this 
decision  Lord  Stourton  appealed.  After  the  arguments  of 
Counsel  had  concluded,  their  Lordships,  Sir  J.  L.  Knight 
Bruce  and  Sir  G.  J.  Turner,  desired  (o  have  a  j;rivatc  iuLer- 
view  with  the  minor;  and  afterwards  delivered  their  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  mother's  demand  thitt  the  chdd  should  be  edu- 
cated U  Protestant.  In  the  report  of  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Justice  Sir  Knigiit  Bruce,  ii  JunsL,  new  berie^,  page  ii29,  we 
iiud  the  following  passages.  "The  Master  of  the  Roll?'  had 
substantially  decided  for  tlie  latter;  (the  Anglican  church) 
but  be  did  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  plaiutitf^  who  was  a 
boy  of  delicate  cooatitution,  born  on  the  3Uth  May*  1S^7|  and 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Stourton  a  younger  sou  of 
the  late  Lord  Stourton  and  there  beifig  no  prix^  ihai  Mr.  Stour* 
iom  imienM  Aist^Udc  hmifU     <M4rwm,  (Jkan  ant  RO' 
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man  Catholic  he  au^kt  io  have  6ee»  hromffht  up  a  Rman  Cjfh 
olie**  He  then  goes  on  to  obaerre  on  the  remissness  of  Loid 
Stourton  in  having  so  long  lain  by  and  allowed  Mrs.  Stoaitoo 
to  educate  the  boy  as  she  tboogbt  proper.  ^  In  Ate  Lord- 
ehip's  judgment,  there  had  been  a  faUure  in  duty,  iowanU  ik 
late  Mr,  Stonrtm,  An  application  miffU  hate  been  made  k 
the  Court  before  the  mind  of  the  ehiid  had  been  reUgteudj 
hiaaed,  inwhich  case  hie  educatiofi  in  the  principfe*  of  kit 
father  would  no  dotiht  have  been  ordered ^ 

His  Loi\]j'ii{p  then  ob>erves,  that  on  examination  the  child 
appeared  oi  uiorc  than  uiuinni  v  intelligence,  and  that  he  nnder- 
fetoud  more  minutely  than  boys  of  his  age  gencr.dly  did,  the 
different  poi?)t«*  in  controversy,  between  the  two  Chnrcht^ — S5 
tr?^r!«iibs{;iiitiation,  the  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  the  invocadon 
oi'Jr^iJits,  and  the  autliority  of  the  Pope,  and  then  observe* 
*^Tiic  Protestant  seed  which  had  l^cen  s^own,  appeared  to  hate 
taken  &uch  a  hold  on  his  mind,  that  the  tares,  if  tares  tbej 
were^  could  not  be  rooted  up  without  danger  to  the  wheat. 
The  child's  tranquillity,  health,  happiness,  and  spiritual  welfare, 
were  too  likely  to  suffer  from  an  attempt  to  efface  bis  Protestasi 
impressions  for  such  a  course  to  be  attempted.**  In  Sir  George 
Turner's  judgment  we  find  the  following  passages — *'  The  pcia- 
ciples  by  which  the  Court  was  governed  in  those  casesy  vhoi 
no  testamentary  guardian  had  been  appointed,  were  not  open  to 
doubt.  When  an  infant  became  a  ward  of  Court,  the  duty  tif 
the  Court  was  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  infant,  and  in  n 
doing  the  Court  recognized  no  religious  distinctions.  If  eon< 
sistentlj  with  the  duty  of  the  Court,  the  wishes  of  the  father 
could  be  attended  to,  the  Court  paid  attention  to  those  wish«; 
but  if  I  hey  coiild  not  be  eai  ried  into  tfTect  without  sncnOcins: 
what  tiic  Court  consi(h?red  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  thev 
could  not  be  attended  to.  T/te  father  here  had  died  rlth  il 
cxpressi;'"  any  wish  ;  and  if  the  applicdlion  hud  been  mode  &i 
once,  ft  wovld  have  been  much  ofcouru  that  the  child  should  k^< 
been  hroi\^ht  vp  in  his  father's  redinhru  :  wlien  the  apinica- 
tion  as  here  had  been  delayed,  and  tiie  child  had  been  sulieried 
to  reciive  other  religious  impressions,  more  serion?  considera- 
tions aroFO.  Tlie  father's  wishes  might  be  in  contlicl  v^iiii 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  child,and  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  it- 
ligious  impressions  had  already  been  made  on  the  child's  mind/' 
Having  shown  from  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  without  even  going  beyond  ihonn  cases,  that  we  have 
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stated  the  roles  of  the  Court  in  sach  cases  correctly,  let  ns 
now  see  how  far  the  Chancellor  has  acted  in  conformity  with 
these  roles.  We  shall,  for  this  purpose— eren  although, 
we  might  on  the  evidence,  quarrel  with  the  classification  of  the 
ehtldren,  which  places  four  of  them  as  capable  of,  and  having 
acltinlly  received  Protestant  impressions— admit  that  there  was 
enough  of  evidence  to  lead  the  Court  to  suppose  some  im- 
piessions  had  been  made  on  the  children. 

Let  OS  take  these  rules,  even  strained  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  been  bv  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v  Slourton,  in  which 
their  Lordships  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old  had  received  such  religious  imp^l'r^^lOI:s,  tluil  ihey  could  not 
be  modified  or  iuterfcrcd  with,  wiLliout  danger  of  destioj  ini^ 
all  religious  opinions;  and  in  which  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce  seemed  to  be  considerably  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  a 
Pascalite  horror  of  the  Jesuits'Goliege  of  8tonevliurst,\vhich  was 
suggested  as  the  place  of  instruction  for  the  minor ;  taking  we 
say  these  rules  in  the  view  mo«t  favourable  to  the  Chancellor's 
decision,  let  us  see  how  should  these  children  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  We  need  not  scramble  throuL'b  the  weak  and  une'  i  i;uti 
evidence  about  reiii^ious  education,  periiaps  the  vni^uest  tint  ever 
Was  offered  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  but  assume  thattliere  was  a 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  childrefi  were 
capable  of  instruction,  and  had  received  religious  instructions 
which  would  have  opened  the  question  as  to  whether  they  had 
received  Protestant  impressions.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Court  either  to  have  eiatnined  these  children  as  had  been 
done  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v,  StourtoD,  or  refer  it 
to  the  Master  as  in  Witty  v.  Marshall,  to  ascertain  w^hether 
or  not  these  children  had  received  Protestant  impressions? 
If  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Court  to  whom  the 
uiatter  should  be  referred,  could  conscientiously  say  that  four 
of  these  children  had  received  such  Prote:<taut  impressions,  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  rooting  up  all  religioui  in  the  effort 
to  root  out  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion,  we 
should  have  bowed  to  the  decision  which  gave  these  elder 
children  to  Protestant  guardians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
tile  rules  of  the  court,  albeit,  somewhat  dissatisfied  as  to  the 
metaphysical  test,  especially  when  applied  by  an  earnest  sectary. 

As  to  the  younger  children,  however,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt  or  question,  they  should  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
Petitioner,  William  O'Malley,  to  be  educated  as  Roman  Catho- 
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lies.  In  iheir  case  thm  coaM  noi  be  a  pieteaca  fer  lajiog 
that  idigioaa  impresnona  bad  been  made  on  them ;  there  w» 
evidence  strongly  corroborated,  conclusive,  that  their  father 
wished  bis  children  to  be  reared  Kuiuan  CatlauUcs,  that  he  wi3 
himseli  a  Roiuau  Catliolic,  aii  unquestione<l  lact  in  the  case,  ; 
and  one  amply  sufficient  witboiit  an  expression  of  wish  cr  ' 
direction,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  Court  to  deduce  that 
his  wish  was  that  his  children  should  be  reared  iu  his  own 
faith.  As  regards  the  elder  children  it  may  be  snid  wf  ar? 
uarrelling  about  straws,  as  our  only  objection  is  t'lat  the  minor 
etail  ol  intjuiry  from  the  children  themselves  was  not  en- 
tered ou,  and  that  we  concede  the  pvopositiona  insisted  on  b/ 
the  Chancellor.  We  do  so,  because  without  quarreUing  wilt 
the  dedaocione  his  Lordship  has  drawn  £rum  the  evidmi  it 
the  case  as  we  might  do^  it  f  ifTicieni  for  oar  parp08e»aaii 
much  more  satiafactorj  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case,  to  talt 
the  lowest  possible  ground  for  outselve^  and  conceding  thenoit 
favooiable  to  those whodiffer  from  us^totake  hisIiordshipsita> 
meats  of  (he  factsb  as  the  fiMts  of  the  csse^  to  take  from  memt 
and  his  only,  onr  )aW|  and  show,  e?en  with  the  materials  hs  for* 
nishea  us^that  he  heanot  dealt  with  these  children  asacooidiBg 
the  well  settled  rules  of  the  oouit^  thej  should  have  ben 
disposed  of. 

Ill  dealing  Willi  the  elder  children,  ilic  LurJ  Lii.iiicelkr 
referred  to  a  cert^iin  elnss  of  cases  which  showed  that  when 
Protestant  impressions  were  made  the  children  so  imprc»5«tl 
should  under  all  circuuistaiices  be  reared  Protestants.  \^bJ 
should  not  the  rule  recojifuised  in  all  those  cases  as  the  un- 
questioTiod  and  unqucc^' n  luilile  rule,  a  rule  v.  liuse  strict  appli- 
cation c^n  be  escaped  from  only  by  the  most  iuiu)incnt  dangrr  i^- 
the  child's  entire  religious  belief — why  we  repeat  phouid  not 
that  rule  be  acted  on  and  applied  to  i  he  younger  children  ?  h 
dealing  with  the  jroonger  children,  the  Cliancellor  goes  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  cases  ignoring  U^e  rule  which  runs  uioogb  tiioK 
already  referred  to  which  are  the  most  recent.  In  ftpplji^^ 
himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  younger  children  his  lordship  refer? 
to  three  cases,  one,  a  common  law  case,  the  other  iw«v  ^ui^J  ^ 
cisions  -*and  after  stating  these  cases  goes  anew  into  the  en* 
dence,  for  the  purpose  of  oringjug  the  jrounger  chihiron  widtfi 
thorn  cases^  The  first  caae  rSened  to  is  that  of  the  Qoeeo  t. 
Gkrke,  7  SUis  and  Bbckbum,  201.  Now  with  regaid  to  M 
and  every  other  law  case,  we  wUl  veatuie  on  the  swecpiay  pfo^- 
sitton,  that  they  can  have  no  bearing,  and  can  throw  no  ji^l:t  oo 
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the  rule  of  a  Court  of  Equity  in  such  cases.  We  shall  go 
shortly  into  the  facts  of  that  case  to  show  that  Courts  of  Law^ 
on  writs  of  habeas  cor  pas,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
their  coDQiDon  law  or  iiattttable  jiinedictioUi  oan  ngard  oi^jr 
legal  rights.  They  \mn  mot  the  same  madiineij  fof  acting  as 
Courts  uf  Equity,  they  oiliBCA  stend  in  loco  ptrcatia  to  ibm 
child  of  a  deceased  father,  as  the  Cbaaoallor  nfwesenting  the 
Sovereign  staiida.  A  Court  of  Law  reoogniew  the  right  ol 
a  mother  as  nartaro  guardiadj  or  the  right  of  a  guardian  ap- 

Gated  duly  hy  the  will  of  Ihe  father,  beeaase  by  atatuUv 
m  are  enabled  to  appoint  persona  whose  legal  title  to  the 
cuito4j  ^  the  children  a  Coart  of  Law  is  ooaad  to  give 
<ftct  to  until  the  infant  attain  an  age  at  which  he  can 
j  iuge  for  himself*  The  accuracy  of  what  we  have  stated  will 
ittfficiently  appear  on  a  rciciLLcc  Lu  liie  case  itself.  Tlic  in- 
fant, Alicia  llace,  was  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subjiciendum,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  her  mother,  ad- 
dressed to  Maria  Clnrk,  uiiJrr  wliuse  care  the  child  had  been 
l^aced  by  the  commisbiuners  of  the  lloyal  Patriotic  Fund, and  with 
wiiom  &hv  was  willing  to  remaiii.  Affidavits  were  u^d  on  both 
side?,  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  tlie  father  who  was  dead 
had  been  a  Prutestant,  and  the  mother  who  sought  to  have  her 
<^^liild  handed  over  to  her  was  a  Boman  Catholic ;  the  children 
(there  were  two)  had  been  baptieedj  and  during  the  father's  life- 
time  had  gone  to  churoh  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng« 
i^d.  By  his  will  he  appointed  his  wife  exeoatriz^  feeling 
confident  that  she  would  dojasticc  to  his  two  children.  There 
was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what  were  the  wishes  of  the 
fsther^  and  it  coald  hardly  be  doabted  but  that  if  the  withes 
of  the  child  were  consaltod  she  would  remain  with  Mrs*  Clarke, 
mining  as  a  reaeon  that  althoagh  she  loved  her  mother  she 
woiud  not  go  to  a  sohool  where  she  would  be  tanght  idolatrous 
eoFBhip  of  the  Virgin  and  Seints.  Lord  Campbell^  in  a  very 
long  and  able  judgment,  reviewing  the  case^,  assigns  his  reason 
for  holding  that  the  child  should  be  delivered  over  to  her 
mother,  her  i^uardian  by  ikUi  turc,  refusing  to  examine  the  child 
•8  to  what  her  wishes  were  on  tliu  bubjecl,  and  liuiding  that 
the  mother  was  lejjallff  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  as 
It  Was  nut  sliown  Liiut  she  was  not  morally  utiGt  to  be  tnisf(  d 
u  itli  the  guardianship  of  the  ehild,  and  that  it  was  lor  uo  fiuu&ter 
or  illegal  purpose  she  obtained  the  writ. 
At  page  SOI  Lord  (jampbeli  observes/^  indeed  by  maixyiug 
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a  Roman  Catholic  and  by  permitting  the  children  in  iiis  liiV 
time  to  join  i?j  t!io  RomriTi  r'alholic  prayers,  he  doos  imt  seem 
to  have  hnd  llu^  liorror  of  Popery  felt  by  many  pious  Protes- 
tants.    iStiil  if  tile  proposition  laid  down  can  be  supported, 
thai;  it  was  her  duty  as  ffuardian  for  nurture  from  the  Mmple 
fact  of  tlie  father  havingl)een  a  Protefltant  to  educate  tlie  cbil- 
dren  as  Protestants  she  would  be  conlemplatiDg  what  the  lat 
forbid  by  wishing  to  remove  the  children  from  a  Protestant 
to  a  fiomnn  Catholic  SchooL    Bat  no  sui&cient  authorit;  hss 
been  cited  in  suppoit  of  this  proposition  ;  and  the  mother 
coming  guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  btber  no  pro- 
vision to  the  contraty  being  made  by  will»  she  appeals  to  as  t» 
have  in  all  reroects  the  same  paientalauthority  which  might  bte 
been  exercised  by  the  father  had  he  surrifed  the  mother.  •  . 
The  aathority  relied  upon  to  show  that  the  ward  mast  invantt)lf 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  lather,  is  In  RcArabcUaFranoM 
North  bc'luic  Vice  Chaiiccliur  IvDiglii  Bruce.  That  casf, arijing 
jointly  on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  and  on  a  pL  titiun  fortheap- 
pointment  of  aguardianto  children  as  waiUs  of  court  ofCiiancm, 
if>  is  difffi'ult  lo  duiinguuh  what  was  done  or  said  bi/  the  / 
Chancellor     a  common  law  and  as  an  eqHit?/  jfid/)e.  He  cjnnot 
be  alleged  to  have  decided  anythinir  upon  thi^  point,  and  lie  haJ 
only  to  consider  it  with  a  view  of  dct  rminiug  whether  the  chil- 
dren for  a  few  days,  till  a  guardian  was  appointed,  siiouid  be  ii 
the  custody  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  of  a  Protestant  nurse.">  •  • 
Lord  Campbell  then  observes  on  the  inference  which  was  dravt 
bj  the  Vice-Ghancellor  from  the  father  having  been  of  a  psf* 
ticular  religion,  and  thus  continuing : — "  Bui  this  doctrine,  if 
well /aunded,  would  mljf  appl^  to  the  eduealion  of  wards  of  iif 
Courl  of  Ckaneer^^  respecting  whom  cm  equity  J^e  refreHMU 
ike  Queem,  a§  Parene  Pairia  iae  a  very  large  dUeretm^  ^ 
may  give  direciione  heymd  the  eeope  of  ike  duly  of  a  gu^Met 
fir  nuriure  under  Ike  Qmmon  law  ;   and  again  at  page  191, 
where  his  Lordship  points  out  the  mode  in  and  the  exteat 
which  the  Court  can  and  does  exercise  its  powers  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus;" accordingly  from  the  case  to  be  found  in  thcYeir 
Book  to  the  present  tin)e,  it  has  ever  been  considered  that  ti« 
father,  or  whoever  else  on  his  death  may  be  the  guardian  br 
nurture,  has     law  a  right  to  the  custody  of  thechUd,  and  shall 
maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  stranger  who  takes  the 
child.    8ce  the  authorities  Comyu's  Digest  (Quardiam; 
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The  qneslioii  then  arises  whether  a  habeas  oorpas  be  the  pro- 
per remedy  for  the  guardian  to  recover  the  custody  of  the  ehiM 
of  which  he  has  been  improperly  deprived.  Oertainljr  the  great 
use  of  this  vrit^  the  boast  of  English  junspradenoOp  is  to  set  at 
libert  v  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects  uniawfolly  in  prison^  and 
when  an  adult  is  brought  up  under  a  habeas  oorpus  and  found 
to  he  unlawfully  imprisoned,  he  is  to  have  his  unfettered  choice 
to  go  where  he  pleases.  But  with  respect  to  a  child  nnder 
goardianfthip  for  nurture,  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  unlawfully 
imprisoned  when  unlawfully  detained  from  the  custody  of  the 
Guardians;  and  when  delivered  (o  l^im  the  child  is  supposed 
U)  be  &et  at  liberty."  Here  \vc  see  every  consideration  disrc- 
garded  as  to  the  father'^  wishes,  us  to  the  religious  impressions 
of  tlie  chilil,and  all  those  other  elements  taken  into  account  by  a 
court  of  Equity  in  appointing  guardians.  Lord  Campbell  sat 
ill  a  Court  of  LdW,  and  could  recognise  no  person  other  than 
the  guardian  for  nurture,  tlie  mother^  or  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian to  whom  lecrnl  powers  could  he  criven  by  the  father  pur^u- 
Riit  to  the  provisians  of  the  11  C;ir.  li.  So  much  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Uueeri  v.  Clarke,  and  of  the  observations  quoted 
by  tlic  Lord  Chancellor  fron\  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  oa 
the  disposal  ol  the  O'Malley  caec  in  a  Court  of  Kqiiity  on  a 
petition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians.  Neither  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  even  if  the  Queen  v. 
Clarklt  were  a  decision  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  it  could  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  the  O'MaUeys,  as  their  mother  the 
guardisQ  for  nurture  was  dead,  and  uo  person  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  either  parent  to  take  charge  of  the  children.  Overlook* 
ing  this  vital  distinction  between  deeisions  of  a  Court  of  Law  on 
returns  to  writs  of  habeas  oorpus,  and  deci^ons  of  Courts 
of  Ecfuity  on  petition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians,  the 
Lord  Cimuoellor  of  Ireland,  after  quoting  from  Lord  CamiH 
bell's  judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Cbtrke  as  to  the  right  of  the 
mother  to  the  custody  of  the  children^  obser? es 

''This  view  of  the  right  of  the  mother  anrviving  when  no 
testamentary  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father  has 
a  sanction  in  the  judgment  of  liord  Hardwick  in  Yillareal 
v.  Meliish  (2  Swanston  536  and  and  in  the  case  of 
Storke  v.  Storke  (3  P.  W.  5«V 

These  observations,  whatever  they  maybe,  his  Lordship  does 
not  give,  but  continues  in  the  nextsentence.passing  away  entirely 
from  the  rights  of  the  mother,  "  I  think  liowever  that  it  most 
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be  taken  to  be  the  eeeredited  rale  of  ihk  court  th^  iB  « bat- 
ever  way  the  wishes  of  the  father  can  be  clearly  eBcertaioed,  the 
oooit  will  respect  them  to  the  utmost,  that  is  coDsistent  witk 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  wilbont  any  itCsceooe  to  re- 
hf^s  distinctiofia."    ISniu  these  cifoiuutances  we  ibonld  be 
jttelified  m  petein^  ow  Hum  caieSi  aa  hk  Lordahip  mo- 
ther tbe  sobstaDce  of  their  dedsioa  or  the  dicta  of  the  jud^c:^ 
who  ditpoeetl  ol  them.  We  have  said  bosrerer  thai  we  ahooH 
go  tkroDgli  eveiT  ease  referred  to  by  the  ChaneeUor^aiid  Avtbs 
thot  we  sooald  beeontent  not  to  go  bejotid  the  csaea  refend 
to  by  his  Lordship  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  our  statements 
as  to  the  ruk's  under  wliicli  the  court  acts.    We  need  bardU  2^: 
beyoud  tbe  mnrmual  notes  of  the«e  cases  for  a  statement  of  ihtL- 
effect.    In  \  iliureal       Mellish,  which  is  most  iinperfecth 
reported,  the  raai^inal  note  is,  **  Y.  the  daui^hter  aaJ  Aidosv 
of  a  Jew  having  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  should  ha^c 
the  rare  of  the  person  nnd  estates  of  her  two  infant  childreii, 
nmi  ill  the  evt  iit  of  their  death  during  minority  should  receir? 
a  moiety  ot  their  property,  and  having  abjured  Judaism  a'jd 
'  married  a  Christian,  on  the  petition  of  the  children  the  conn 
ordered  tM  they  ahoald  be  delivered  to  their  nother^  goaidinh  i 
ship  oot  being  aaiigBable^  and  the  agreement  not  porpoitu^  - 
to  be  aa  assignment  and  the  right  of  rae  mother  to  be  guardian 
coDttDBing  notwithstanding  her  second  marriage.   The  eo^ 
passage  in  the  report  tooebng  thia  point  ia  the  fbUowing^  ad 
we  ml  flif  e  the  Loid  Cbanodlor  tlie  benefit  of  it.     It  hn 
been  scid  that  the  &ther  of  the  ehildren  waa  a  Jew,  I  see  | 
nothing  to  pterent  the  father  from  derising ;  bot  the  lather  j 
being  dead,  and  not  having  di^ioaed  <rf  the  gnaidianship,  the 
fhtber's  right  devolves  to  tbe  mother,  and  sfae  is  now  of  the  icfi- 
gion  of  the  country,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  take  the  | 
right  from  her."    lu  Storke  v,  Storke,  a  presbjterian  who  baJ 
three  iiiraaidaugbters,the  eldest  past  sixteen  years  of  agt  ^:  v^i  . 
time  of  her  father's  death,  ap|)ointed  three  of  his  brothers  "si^  I 
were  Presibyterians,  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Andrews,  a  clergyman  of  ^ 
the  Churcb  of  England,  guardians.    Previous  10  bis  death  be  * 
bad  sent  the  eldest  daughter  to  ber  uncle,  one  of  her  guardians, 
to  be  educated.    The  two  others  were  takeu  by  tlie  clergrmac 
nTul  pLiced  at  a  school  wbere  they  were  being  educated  in  ?N 
Churcb  of  England.   On  bids  being  filed,  wliicb  brought  nil  t  • 
parties  before  the  court,  Mr.  Andrews  insisted  tJiat  the  eidcsi 
daughter  ahonid  bo  edneated  in  tha  tenets  of  the  Ciuirch  et  1 
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E!i;^iaiK],  wiiiie  the  throe  o(  her  Lzuardiaus  soiiL^ht  to  have  the  two 
\ouuger  gills  handed  over  to  them  to  be  brought  up  as  Pres- 
byteiiana.  The  decis^ion  of  the  Ciiaacellor  was  that  parol  evi- 
dence of  directions  by  the  father  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
bis  children  should  b«  lemd  should  sot  be  fttlefidcd  to^  and  ho 
ifiuded  on  leaving  the  childrw  at  Ihej  w«ve.  The  eldesl,  in 
the  words  of  the  reporter,  being  above  tko  ago  of  sixteen  years, 
tL  vas  or^ied  that  she  should  be  sent  for  nnmediatrij^  into 
ooart^  which  beiiig  sccordiDglj  done,  and  she  being  there  asked 
where  she  desiiedto  be ;  on  her  expressing  a  desire  to  eoniinue 
with  bet  ancle  Samnel  Storke,  his  Lordship  declared  she  abonld 
oontinifte  iheie  if  she  pleased. 

Now  with  regard  to  tbeae  two  eases  it  appears  that  thereH- 
pmn  question  was  only  incidentally  raised.  The  decision  in 
U)e  lirst  was  that  guardianship  was  not  assignable,  and  in  the 
sscimd  thill  a  parol  declaration  of  the  father's  wij^lies  could  uot 
be  received  in  evidence.  The  passage  we  have  given  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  in  Villnreal  v,  Melli?h,  if 
accurately  reported  is  to  the  eilcct  that  no  matter  what  the  reli- 
gion oi  the  children  might  be  the  mother  wn^  entitled  to  rear 
the  children  in  whatever  religion  she  thought  proper.  With 
regard  to  this  we  can  onij  say  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a 
Court  oi  Equity,  and  that  the  deeisioD  or  rather  dietom  of  Lord 
Uaidwicke,  who  beafd  thii  ease  so  far  back  as  1737,  has 
been  overruled  by  every  other  case  reported  on  the  subjeet, 
and  bj  the  aMst  eminent  Equity  Judges  in  England.  To  prove 
that  we  aie  oomot  in  stating  this,  it  is  onlj  ueeeasary  to  rder 
tn  tke  paasages  we  have  gimi  fvom  the  jadgments  in  the 
Queen  p.  Qark^  in  Wit^  w.  Uaraball,  and  in  Stoorton  w. 
Steofton.  To  the  same  eftct  is  the  judgment  of  Viee- 
Chancellor  Knight  Bniee^in  le  North,  11  Jurist,  page  10. 
When  his  Honor  says,  23U  rule  cf  tke  eaurt  I  appre^md 
i9,  iktU  »ken  th$  JatAepkM  moi  leftnw  expressed  any  dir&eiion 
or  insiruction  as  to  the  religion  in  irhlrh  his  children  are  to  be 
educated^  it  ifi  to  be  presumed  that  his  wishes  were  that  the ij 
^AoiUd  educated  in  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  1  am  of 
opinion  upuii  tiie  evidi  iK  v  before  me  as  it  now  stands^  and  for 
the  pl"^J^eilt  purposes  mui?L  be  the  [)r(. sumption  in  this  case." 
So  well  estahli  lied  is  this  rule  now  that  we  should  not  fed 
^UstiHed  in  accumulating  authorities  to  establish  it. 

But  even  il  these  cases  correctly  stated  tho  rules  of  a  (  -  urt 
of  Equity,  they  could  be  no  assistance  to  the  Chancellor  in  his 
deoieiott.   The  case  of  Stoike  v.  Slorke  deeidsd  nothing  except 
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tliata  parol  declaration  of  the  father's  wish  could  not  be  atteuvled 
to,  li  tloctrine  for  which  no  lawyer  at  the  present  day  womu 
venture  to  contend.  Villareal  r.  Mellish  which  set  up  a  rigrht 
in  the  mother  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  cbil  J,  no  matter 
\\hat  its  father's  relii^ion  mij^htluivc  Ijclii,  is  not  iuponit.  Mr?. 
O'Malley  is  dead,  and  the  very  brief  notice  of  these  decisions 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ol  Ireland  (we  Iiave  gi^'en  all  he  said 
about  them)  shews  that  be  placed  no  great  xeliaitGe  on  Ibeit 
assistiui?  his  views  of  the  case. 

To  wliat  extent  tlte  Lord  Gbanceilor  was  disposed  to  reljoa 
these  caaes  it  U  diffloait  to  ascertain,  as  after  referrini;  io 
them  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  after  the  Cither  t 
deaths  the  mother  may  dispose  of  the  children  as  she  pleese»^ 
his  Lordship^  instead  of  applying  such  a  rale  to  the  fiusts  of  the 
case,  addresses  himself  to  the  affidavits  for  the  purpose  of  shov- 
ing that  the  father^s  wish  was  that  the  ohiUren  ahould  be  reared 
Protestants.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remarki  that  hie  LorMup 
shrank  from  puttiDg  the  ease  of  the  elder  eliildren  on  this 
ground.  It  woald  have  been  quite  sufficient  if  the  evidence 
satisfactorily  led  to  Llial  conclusion,  to  have  rested  the  case  on 
tlu.NC  grounds  without  resorting  to  the  allegation,  that  Protes- 
tant impressions  were  uutic.  The  fact  thai  the  father  lived  and 
died  a  Roman  Cailiolic,  renders  it,  ab  will  be  seen  from  the  cases 
wc  iiave  cited,  a  matter  of  course  that  his  children  should  be 
reared  in  that  faith  ;  the  Court  always  assuming,  in  the  nbseooc 
oi  oxpre??  directions,  that  such  is  the  lailier's  wish ;  and  tak- 
ing it  at  beat  for  the  case  of  Liien  Robinson,  or  rather  of  the 
Hon.  Miss  Piunket,  the  evidence  of  a  direction  is  doubtfoL 
But  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Homan  Catholic  uncle  to  have 
made  out  a  case  of  direction  in  favor  of  bis  creed,  which  it  was 
not,  let  us  see  what  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  was.  The 
oulj  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  that  of  Mary  Burns/ 
tlie  servant  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam'a  (Lord  Piunket)  ooac^ 
man* 

As  for  the  atateoient  of  the  wretched  mother  to  tUid 
persons  of  what  her  husband  said,  every  attorney  *a  deik  kBO«% 
that  they  are  not  evidencOi  and  we  must  say  that  it  exdtei 
our  astonishment  to  find  the  ChanceUor  leferring  to  a  stateaseat 
by  Mrs.  Cy  Malley,  made  a  few  days  after  her  husband's  death  ia 
a  letter  to  her  sister,  when,  as  stated  in  His  Lordship's  jadg- 
ment^  slic  speak:*  of  "  liuw  the  priest  and  two  nuas  tboogbt 


*  This  witum  i&  deMribed  and  spoken  uf  iudififcrt^utiy  as  Byras 
and  Burns. 
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b  come  round  m&  io  preseoce  of  my  poor  dying  busbaud,  but 
I  baidked  them  completely.  Joba  did  not  blame  me  for  what 
I  told  tbem»  for  after  they  went  away  he  desired  mc  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  way  1  always  brought  them  np/'  What  will 
bethought  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence^  if  it  were  to  be 
for  one  moment  taken  into  aeoouut^  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  despicable  mother  sought  to  gain  &?or  at  one  time*  with 
Bar.  Mr.  Seymoiir  and  her  Protestant  relatives,  at  another  with 
her  hpsband^a  Roman  Catholic  friends,  by  suiting  her  con* 
Tsrsation  to  her  hearers  for  the  time.  At  foUo  6  of  the 
iiist  affidavit^  made  by  the  Be?.  Mr.  Coyne,  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergymaii,  who  attended  the  father,  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage — "That  about  six  weeks  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  OWlalley, 
she  called  u[)oii  tliis  uepoiicutlur  the  ijarpuiu  ui  inducing  liim 
to  employ  an  aitoruey  to  bring  an  action  against  a  member  of 
the  Eev,  Mr.  Seymour's  family,  for  libelling  her  character^  and 
further  sailh,  that  upon  that  occnfion  Mrs.  O'Malley  stated 
that  if  anytinng  could  be  dofic  iui  the  children,  s^e  would  fjive 
them  up  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  according  to  the  wish  of 
her  hiisbnTKl ;  saith  he  peremptorily  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  between  the  Ecv.  Mr.  Seymour  and  herself,  and  stated 
he  could  make  no  terms  by  way  of  indncement  to  her,  to  give 
tlie  children,  but  if  they  were  given  op  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  they  wonld  be  taken  care  of;''  and  again 
in  the  affidavit  of  Mary  Burns,  otherwise  Vesey,  a  woman  with 
whom  she  remained  four  days  before  going  into  Uie  Workhouse, 
folio  %  and  3,  Saith  Aa^MenO^liUlley  oom^ned  in  strong 
terms  of  the  treatment  received  by  her,  from  ber  sister  Mrs. 
Jsne  BobinsoOi  and  that  she  refused  taking  any  of  the  children, 
except  one — ^l>Bponent  saith,  from  the  total  want  of  means  of 
the  said  Ellen  U^Malley,  she  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  left  this  deponent's  house  for  that  purpose, 
Saith  that  during  tlic  tune  the  said  Ellen  O'Malley  was  ui  the 
Workhouse  deponent  visited  her  several  times  ;  deponent  saith 
that  the  said  Ellen  O'Malley,  after  she  entered  the  house, 
requested  of  this  deponent  to  provide  for  her  some  writing  pa[)cr, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  the  brother  of  her  husband, 
John  O'AIalicv,  to  come  to  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  children  under  his  care,  as  she  mentioned  to  this  deponent. 
8aith,  she  procured  the  paper  accordingly,  and  gave  it  to  the  said 
KUen  O'Malley ;  deponent  saith  she  believes  the  said  £lku 
O'Malley,  m  consequence  of  her  immediate  illness,  never  wrota 
92 
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said  letter/'    This  is  tlic  woman  whose  statements  to  tWrf 
parties^  the  Ghanceilor  has,  it  most  he  thooghtlesslj,  Tentored 
to  rel^  and  comment  on.   If  anything  were  wanting  to  thev 
the  wisdom  of  oar  rule  of  evidencfi  that  hearsay  shoold  not  he 
admitted,  the  affidavits  in  this  case  ahundantlj  show  it  Bot 
we  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  quoting  hearsay  in  what  he  n 
pleased  to  speak  of  as  a  dying  declaration,  the  only  shape  in 
which  it  could  he  legal  evidence ;  and  it  mn^t  he  home  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  statement  evidence, — there  is 
anotlu^r  very  slioit,  but  perhaps  not  so  simple  a  step,  to  be 
taken  to  reiidor  it  v:iluahle^  n  nnclj,  that  it  shoulfl  be  believei 
Ills  Lord -1  lip  prucetds  thus — The  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour  states  in 
li  s  afliilavit — That  at  the  last  interview    with  the  said  Mr?. 
O'Mnl'^y,  a  few  doys  previous  to  her  dpiMi,  she  indignantly 
tlciiied  tlie  truth  of  the  report  that  she  inlmJed  to  hnre  (htm 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ¥niih  ;  nul  nllcrrpd  as  one 
of  her  reasons,  that  her  husband's  dying  wisii  was  that  thfj 
should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  persuasion  as  Protestant? ; 
and  that  her  husband  frequently  on  previous  occasions  expressed 
the  same  de^^ire.    Here  then  we  have,"  continues  liis  Lordship, 
**  the  dying  mother's  account  of  what  were  the  last  wishes  of 
the  dying  ftither ;  a  double  testimony  given  in  the  presence  of 
death,  and  sealed  with  all  the  solemn  sanctions  of  eternity* 
Now  we  object  to  the  admissibility  of  this  statement,  as  evtdm^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  dying  declaration.  No  man  who  has  attended 
or  practised  in  Criminal  Courts  where  such  evidence  is  mart 
frequently  offered,and  discnssed^  but  nmst  be  aware  that  to  mate 
snch  a  statement  admissible  as  evidence,  it  nnat  be  shewn  Unt 
the  person  making  it,  is  actually  in  a  hopeless  condition  at  the 
time,  and  is  aware  of  the  fact.  The  rule  is  too  well  known  by  prcv 
fc<sio!ia]  men  to  reqnirc  authority  to  be  cited  to  establish  it ;  pe^ 
h:i[js  for  non-professional  readers,  it  would  be  a?  well  to  state  it  in 
the  words  uf  Mr.  Taylor,the  most  eminent  text  writer  of  the  day, 
in  his  bonk  mi  Evidence,  page  569, 2nd  Edition — *' Iti«es5entiil 
to  the  admissibilitv  of  these  declarations,  fiM,  that  at  the  time 
nhen  they  were  made,  the  declarant  should  have  been  in  c-:fwel 
danger  of  dtaih  ;  secondly,  that  be  should  then  have  had  -^pU 
apprehension  of  his  danger ;  and  lastly,  that  death  should  have 
ensued.    All  these  facts  therefore  must  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
farfion  of  the  judge  before  the  evidence  will  be  receiTed/* 

Now  where  is  there  one  scintilla  of  evidence  either  that  this 
woman  was  mi  estrmis  at  the  time  she  made  tfaia  atafteoient  (o 
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ihi  liev,  Mr.  Seymour,  or  th;it  she  knew  she  was  in  a  dying 
state.    As  far  as  we  cau  judge  from  the  evidence  the  contrary 
» the  iaoi.   The  woman  waa  ill  of  fever ;  we  all  know  what  a 
ebange  twenty-four  hours  can  and  does  make  in  such  cases,  and 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour  tells  us,  it  was  ''a  few  days  previous 
to  her  death/'   The  evidence  of  Burns,  the  coachman^s  servant, 
eoitodicted  as  it  is  bj  so  manj  witnesses,  is  out  of  the  case. 
Indeed  his  Lordship  never  once  alladed  to  it,  although  if  it 
eoold  be  believed,  it  would  have  established  as  a  fact  that  the 
fither  directed  his  children  to  be  reared  as  Protestants,  We 
have  then  a  cardinal  fact,  the  onlj  (act  in  the  case  which  would 
iostify  the  Chancellor  in  giving  those  younger  children  to 
rroti^tant  guardians,  resting  on  two  statement^t  made  by  Ellen 
0*Mallev,  not  admissible  in  anv  CourL  ui  Justice  in  these 
countries  as  evidence,  not  worth  one  straw  if  they  were  ad- 
missible, inconsistent  as  tliry  are  with  other  statements  made 
by  Ellen  O'Malley,  contradicted  as  they  are  by  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  tlie  Eev.  Eugene  Coyne,  and  Anne  Tiernan,  the  nurse- 
tender  who  was  present  when  the  father  expressed  his  wishes 
that  the  children  should  be  reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  opposed  as  they  nre  to  the  deduction  which  ihe 
court  always  draws,  that  whatever  may  be  the  religion  of  the 
father,  in  that  religioq  does  he  wish  his  children  to  be  educated. 
We  were  wrong  however  in  saying  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
put  the  evidence  of  Burns,  the  coachman's  servant,  out  of  tlie 
case«   To  a  very  limited  extent  he  introduces  the  name  of  this 
witnesiy  who»  if  she  is  to  be  believed,  would  have  proved  the 
entire  ease  for  the  Hooourable  Miss  Plunkett.   After  com* 
nenting  on  the  absence  of  affidavits  from  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  httd  attended  on  John  O'Mallej,  and  who  may  or  may  not 
We  been  able  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  matter  if  their 
evidence  were  nee&d,  his  Lordship  observes — ^'bnt  Mary 
Byrne  has  in  her  affidavit  c^iven  a  very  remarkable  account  of 
what  took  phice  iuinicdialLh  after  Mr.  Covne  had  left  the  house. 
If  the  pru|>osai  was  to  give  up  the  children,  iKjlliuiLr  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  probable  in  its  suLslaiicc  thai:  the 
account  given  by  Mary  Byrne  oi  what  she  saw  and  in  ard/* 
Nothing  more  natural  truly,  if  a  single  word  that  Mary  iijitie 
swore  to  could  bo  believed,  and  if  she  were  not  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  ot  tiiree  witnesses  on  most  material  points.    It  is 
with  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  forced  to  go  to  the  afTidaVit 
of  this  woman,  whom  we  plainly  accuse  of  wiiiuland  deliijera^o 
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jierjury.    We  have  not  made  oTie  imputation  on  the  vcracilj  »4 
any  of  the  |)aruts  w  ho  have  made  afBdaviti^  in  thi;!  ca^t-  ;  we  hiive 
not  mnile  a  sin^^lo  harsh  observation  on  anything  said  or  done 
by  the  rroie^tant  cierrrvmen  who  have  been  so  active  m  I':. is 
case  ;  we  have  not  said,  nor  sliall  wesay  one  word  condemiutory 
of  either  their  conduct  or  evidence^  although  tbej  may  furniib 
food  for  coinment)  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  case  that  the  character  of  Mary  Byrue  s  evidence  ahoold  be 
abown  that  we  go  into  it.    We  repeat  that  from  beginning 
end  of  her  affidavit  not  one  word  can  be  believed.  Withoat  going 
through  the  entire  of  her  affidavit  ve  shall  refer  to  tuok 
parts  as  have  met  with  a  flat  contradiction*   In  the  eouK 
mencement  of  her  affidavit  (folio  1,  2),  ahe  tweais  "thit 
ahe  frequently  visited  him  (CyMalky),  especially  imng  )m 
last  illness  in  which  ihe  was  in  almost  constant  aMendtncc 
on  him  op  to  bis  death;    tliat  she  even  dressed  bia 
when  dead,  and  that  the  widow,  Mrs.  O'Malley,  gave  her,  depo- 
nent, her  keys,  &:c.,"  and  the  re^^ulation  of  everything  connected 
with  tlie  funeral,  and  that  she  remained  in  the  house  nil  after  the 
funeral  had  left.    Saith  that  on  the  Jay  before  that  on  whicn 
he  died,  she   saw  the  Rev.  Eugene  Coyne    leaving  JoiiQ 
0*Malley's  house^aiul  she  went  in  immedialely  tu  bee  him;  ^heu 
she  entered  sho  !>enrd  Mrs.  O'Malley  crying  convulsively,  and 
knew  that  something  unusual  had  taken  place,  so  she  a^^ked 
one  of  tlie  nursetenders,  Anne  Tieruan,  "what  is  all  this  about?" 
the  nursetender  answered,  "  there  is  murder  liere,  the  priest 
wants  the  children  and  she  would  not  give  them/'  JDeponeut 
replied/*  would  she  not  give  them  ?"  and  Anne  Tieman  aamiedi 
no  she  would  not/'    Deponent  then  went  down  to  the  rooH 
where  the  sick  man  was,  and  found  his  wife  lying  across  hiioia 
the  bed ;  when  Mrs.  O'Malley  saw  her,  deponent^  she  said,  ^*mi 
God,  look  at  the  way  I  am  annoyed  by  these  priests  wantiiy 
what  my  own  hnsband  does  not  want  me  to  do.*'   And  the* 
tnrning  towards  her  d)  ing  husband  she  said,  ''John  dear,  are  yoa 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  have  ssid  P^'  he  replied/'  no,  I  am  not;* 
ahe  then  asked/^  do  jon  wish  me  to  keep  them  (ihechiUm} 
he  answeredf    I  do,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  «ith,liil 
bring  them  up  with  yourself  as  they  have  always  gone."  She 
then  guesoo  to  swear  Lliui  two  or  three  hour3  before  his  decease, 
she  was  present  at  another  conversation  between  O'Maliey 
and  his  wife,  in  which  precisely  the  same  conversation  tov^i 
place — ^*  John  dear,  are  you  angry  with  me?"  in  fact  Mr*>fd  f**f 
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word  a  lepetition  of  the  prefiotu  statement,  with  some  alight 
additioBs,  and  after  this  deponent  never  heard  him  apeak,  and 
waathen  iufonned  bj  the  nurse-tender,  Catherine  (yOea,  who 
waa  with  him  to  the  hiat,  that  he  never  apoke  more." 
Now  in  almoat  e? eryjword  of  her  atatement,  except  when  Maij 
Bams  laja  the  scene  between  herself  and  the  deceased  hua- 
band  and  wife,  she  is  flatly  and  specifically  contradicted.  In 
Anne  Tiernan'a  affidavit^  folio  8«  4,  abe  aweara,''  that  the  said 
John  (yMallev  waa  washed  and  laid  out  by  defendant  and 
Catherine  O'Dea,  and  by  them  alone,  and  aaith  that  aaid 
Ifarj  B)  rne  waa  not  even  present  when  thia  deponent  and  said 
.  Catherine  0*Dea  washed  and  laid  ont  the  aaid  John  (yMalley^ 
and  that  the  aaid  Mary  Byrne  left  the  honae  of  the  said  John 
0*Halley  about  11  o'elooL  the  night  previous  to  his  death, 
and  did  not  return  until  after  the  said  John  O'Malley  was 
washed  and  laid  out  on  the  following  morning.  .  .  .  De* 
ponent  saith  he  frequently  spoke,  ami  up  to  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  liis  death,  which  occurred  at  (hiy-brcak  about  G  o'clock 
ID  the  morning;  folio  5,  saith  thai  il  is  uiitiae  stated  la  Iho 
affidavit  of  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  that  after  the  Ecv.  Mr. 
Coyne  left  the  house  of  the  said  Joliii  O'Malley,  that  said  Mary 
B^rue  came  in  and  found  when  she  entered  the  house  Mrs. 
0  Malley  convulsively  crying,  and  knew  that  something  unusual 
had  taken  place,  and  that  she  asked  this  deponent  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  that  she,  this  deponent,  answered  there 
is  murder  here,  the  priest  wants  the  cfiildren  and  she  would 
not  give  theni,  and  saith  that  no  such  occurrence  or  conversation 
took  place  bctweeu  tins  deponent  and  the  said  Mary  Hynie,  and 
that  this  depo]ient  made  use  of  no  such  words  to  the  said 
Mary  Byrne,  and  that  she  the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  was  not  cry- 
ing convulsively  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  was  nothing  uu- 
usual,  as  stated  by  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  or  no  noise  in  the 
house  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ck>yne  had  left." 

Catherine  O^Dea,  the  other  nnrae-tender,  haa  also  given  her 
evidence,  and  swears  that  no  such  conversation  as  that 
stated  by  Mary  Byrne  took  place,  "  and  that  this  deponent  re* 
maioed  in  the  room  by  the  direct  ins  of  the  said  John  O^MaU 
ley  during  the  time  that  the  said  Mary  Byrne  was  there/' 
folio  7.  In  every  other  partieular,  Mary  0*Dea  corroborates  the 
other  nnrae-tender  as  to  the  ^  convulsive  crying/' the  wash- 
ing the  body/*  the  hour  at  which  Mary  Byrne  left^  and  the 
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the  following  passages : — Deponent  aaith  it  is  uiterlj  nntiv^ 
as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Maiy  Byrne,  that  this  depone&t  in- 
fonned  her  that  the  said  John  O'Hallej  had  not  tpoken  ate 
the  said  Maij  Bjnie  left  the  honse  up  to  his  death ;  on  the 
eontrarj,  the  said  John  0*Mallej  spoke  freqnently  dating  the 
night,  and  almost  always  of  his  ehildren,  expressing  his  ani^ 

ious  wish  that  they  should  be  reared  Roman  Catholics  

"Deponent  saith  that  she  having  seen  some  Protestant  clel^- 
men  come  to  tlie  house  of  the  said  Juuri  O'Mallej,  she  askei 
him,  the  snul  John  O'Malkv,  why  they  were  coming,  whert- 
npon,  the  said  John  O'Malley  rephed,  it  was  not  to  him  the 
Protestant  Clergymen  were  coming,  but  to  ]m  ^ife,  who  was 
ill,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  that  they  should  visit  him,  and  de- 
ponent said  that  durintj  the  time  of  the  said  John  O'Mallpy? 
illness  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  this  deponent  beard  the 
said  John  O'Maiiey  pray  after  the  manner  of  Roman  CatboHcs, 
and  that  he  used  the  intercession  of  the  Bleased  Yirgin  Haiy 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  Catholics." 

But  it  may  be  said  we  cannot  imptidtly  believe  the  two  nurse* 
tenders,  any  more  tlian  we  may  believe  Mary  Byrne,  and  there 
is  a  conflict  of  cTidence  between  people  of  the  same  claaa  m  life, 
upon  which  it  would  require  a  jury  after  oral  eiaminatioD  of  the 
witnesses  to  pronounce.  Be  it  so— but  will  any  person  tentuie 
to  make  the  same  observation  unon  the  modmte  atatment  of  aa 
educated  gentleman,  the  Aev.  Mr.Coyne,  who  appears  all  throng 
this  tronbiesomc  case  to  have  behaved  with  singular  prudence? 
In  his  second  atruhavit  he  tells  us: — "Saith  deponent  tfnt 
for  to  attend  saiil  John  O'Malley  at  or  about  tlie  hour  of  one 
o'clock  on  the  d.ay  previous  to  the  death  of  said  John  0*M:il- 
ley.  Deponent  saith  he  was  so  called  in  by  Daniel  Coughlao,  a 
policeman,  wholly  unsulicitcd  by  deponent,  who  ha<i  never  pre- 
vion<]y  ?poken  to  said  John  (VMallej  or  known  of  liis  illn???, 
folio  o.  S^iith  it  is  wholly  untrue,  that  upon  the  occa?iou  of  de- 
pournt'ssaid  visit  to  attend  said  John  O'Malley,  that  there  was 
any  murder  or  altx^rcation  or  crying  whatsoever,  as  to  the  rehgion 
in  which  the  said  children  were  to  be  brought  up,  or  that  de- 
ponent used  any  importunities,  whatsoeref,  with  said  John 
O'Malley,  as  to  the  religion  of  said  minors,  or  that  upon  the 
said  occasion  the  said  Mrs.  O'Maltey  made  any  ob)eetkmto 
the   desire  of  her  boaband  'expressed  upon  said  occa* 
sion,   that  his  cbildren  were  to  be  brought  up  Boasn 
Oatholacs*'*  Tkia  bfinga  ua  naturaOy  to  the  statement  of  whal 
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did  take  place  between  the  Kev.  Mr.  Coyne  and  John  O'Mal- 
le?  on  the  occasion  on  which  Ik-  directed  his  cliihln-u  to  be 
reared  Roman  Cfithohcs.  In  ihai  affidavit,  folios  1,  :2,  Mr, 
Coyne  telb  us  that  he  attended  the  late  John  O'AiaiJey,  tlie 
fatbef  of  the  minors,  previous  to  his  death,  and  admiuis- 
tind  to  hin.lbe  last  ritea  of  the  cbucob.  Saith  that  upon  thftt 
wamm  John  O^Malle^)  in  the  pretence  of  Ids  wife  and  two 
poBcflmen,  namelj,  Daniel  Coughian  and  Patrick  Mulligan^  ex- 
-firessed  a  wish  nnd  desire  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Religion^  the  religion  professed  by 
jnttdf.  Siitii  that  the  said  John  O'Mailej'a  wife  npon  hear- 

athiainjunetion aaid  to  him, '  John«  yon  were  alwayaa  kind 
aibelaoiuite  bneband^  I  would  with  to  carry  ont  yonr  inten- 
tioBt,  bol  what  neana  have  you  lefi  me  for  that  P'  whereupon, 
deponent  said  that  mattera  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Providence.  ' 

The  evidence  of  these  two  policemen,  if  it  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  corroborate  or  explain  Mr.  Goyne'sevidcuce,  might  have 
been  obtained.  It  was  not  Mr.  Coyne'b  fault  that  their  evidence 
was  not  produced,  as  he  swears  that  he  applied  to  them  "  to 
make  affidavit  of  their  recollection  of  what  occurred,  and  of  the 
direction  given  by  tlie  said  John  0*Malhy,"  hut  the  policemen 
could  not  give  their  evidence  without  their  officers'  leave,  and 
their  offioer  when  applied  to  referred  Mr.  Coyne  to  the  County 
Inspector,  and  there  was  not  tine  to  have  got  thia  lea?e  before 
the  caae  came  on. 

In  a  judgment  ao  caiefuUy  prepared  as  that  of  the  Lord 
Chinoeilor,  we  are  not  to  suppose  his  Lordship  would  omit 
anything  whieh  would  support  the  opinion  he  formed  of  the 
e^.  We  have  gone  through  these  affidavita  at  length,  and  the 
only  bit  of  dmoi  evidence  bearing  on  it  not  alluded  to  by  his 
lonbUpy  we  ahonld  not  feel  justified  in  keeping  back.  It  is 
in  the  affidavit  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fowler,  and  let  those  who  would 
wish  to  make  oat  that  John  O'Malley  desired  to  have  hia  ohil* 
dren  reared  Protestants  have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  At  folio 
10  that  lU-vrrcMid  L^tiitlciiKUi  telJs  us  that  he  *' attended  the 
late  John  0'i\I;illcy  lu  hia  last  illncas,  ;i!ul  epokc  to  bun  and 
prayed  with  hiin,  that  the  said  John  O^Malit y  ^lyJly  received 
the  visit  of  deponent,  that  he  deponent,  spoke  to  the  said 
John  0*Mnl!ev  of  such  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
involved  the  rtjeciion  as  erroneous  of  the  destructive  doctrines 
of  the  Chnroh  of  Itome,  and  saitb^  dciendMit  spoke  to  him  of 
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faith  in  Jesus  Ciirist  as  the  only  way  of  ^^alvation,  of  faiih  in 
the  blood  ot  Christ  as  the  only  way  ui  caking  away  sin,  and 
that  the  late  John  O'Malley  expressed  his  belief  io  those  doc- 
trines, and  the  consequent  reject lori  of  (he  tc-iching  of  iht 
Chvirch  of  Rome.'"    "We  cast  no  imputations  on  the  veracny 
of  theHev.  Mr.  Fowler.    Uis  evidence,  wbaterer  maj  be  lU 
value,  gr»oc  not  to  prove  a  direction  or  wish  od  thm  pitt  itf 
Jobu  O'Mallej,  but  to  shew  that  he,  if  not  a  FroMiat,  U 
Protestant  tendencies.  We  ahoiild  hare  thought  it  more  becom- 
ing if  the  revetend  gentleman  bad  foiborne  introdndng  art* 
an  affidavitsubtic  theologicalduqnmlioiis.  He  had  neillKr  » 
iboritj  nor  jnstifici^icm  for  swearing  thai  the  aaseat,  eadk  ai  i 
may  have  been,  of  the  sick  man  to  certain  religiova  prapesitn^ 
involved  the  rejection  as  erroneoBB  of  what  the  revennd  iqoi- 
tlemsn  is  tdeased  to  swear,  are  ''the  destmolive  doetnaef 
the  Choreb  of  fioine."   Iliis  is  a  subject  and  a  eiass  ef  en> 
dence  into  which  we  most  dedine  fc^owing  the  Ker.  Mr. 
Fo^\ler,  but  whether  or  not  John  O'Malle?  assenud  tu  ioctrms 
iiivuiving  the  rejecuuii  of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  oi  iiome. 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  of  his  own  motion,  O'Malley  rcqnesie^i 
the  presence  at  his  death- bed  of  a  cler<?yman  of  that  church 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  received  the^e  sacraments  which  Uu 
man  who  ueiieved  in  Protestant  teaching  could  look  upon  m 
any  other  light  than  as  inipostnres,  we  shall  assign  to  theikf. 
Mr.  Fowler's  evidence  its  tfiic  worth. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment,  in  seeking,  not  to  throw 
discredit  on  Mr.  Covne's  evid^ce,  hot  to  weaken  its  e&cl,  ob- 
serves that  from  a  dying  man  by  importonittes  a  languid  asnst 
might  be  obtained.  How  mnc^  more  appheaUe  wooid  this  be 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  evidence;  what  we  rely  upon,  faowesver,  is  the 
cardinal  fact  which  can  neither  be  e&plained  away,  nor  coatl^ 
vertedj  thst  John  0*MaUey  desired  to  reodee  the  aaccsmeirfsif 
the  Boman  Catholic  Chnroh,  and  did  receive  them^  and  we  am 
not  whether  he  directed  that  his  children  shonid  be  rsamd  m 
Boman  Catholics  or  no^  the  mle  of  the  ooort  ia  too  well  eilab- 
lished  to  admit  of  qoestioD,  that  the  rdigion  in  winefa  he  hftd 
and  died  is  to  be  assnmed  to  be  that  in  whi<^  he  wished  Ui 
cbildieu  to  be  reared.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the  ast 
without  expressing  our  deep  Kgret  that  the  Protestant  clercT- 
men  did  not  shew  the  same  good  taste  aiiU  moderation  as  ffai 
exhibited  by  Mr,  Coyne.  They  may  have  thous^bt  it  their  dnty 
to  force  tlieir  attentions  on  the  dying  man,  coming  as  descntida 
bjr  one  ot  the  witnesses  to  visit  his  wile. 
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Holilingto  the  slron<^'  {joints  presented  hy  the  in dii^[>utabie  facta 
of  this  case,  aud  tlic  well  settled  rules  of  tl^e  court,  we  will  not 
distract  attention,  and  fritter  away  the  strength  of  the  Komaii 
Catholic  uncle's  claim  to  tiiese  children  by  entering  into  the 
bje  battles  between  Ellen  Robinson  and  ber  bearsaj  evidence, 
and  the  opioions  of  a  tbeologi(»l  polioe  iergeiat  that  John 
(yMallej  was  ool  a  aoand  Catholic  on  the  one  hand,  aad  the 
idligious  impfMuona  of  nurse-tenders  on  the  other.  We  cannot 
imlM  that  we  haTetaaked  conaideiably  the  attention  and 
patienoe  of  nnr  veadera.  Unlm  we  an  lodisbeliefe  the  thvee 
witneeieet  the  Ber,  Mr,  Cojaeand  the  two  nnxse-tendem  who 
an(]Iarj  Bjmebttag  out  of  the  caae)  the<inlj  persona  who  give 
«Dj  eWdenee  on  the  snbaeet  of  the  dying  wish  of  the  lidtber,  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  father  that  his  children  shonld  be  reared 
Soman  Catholics*  The  wish  however  could  be  di9f>en8ed  with> 
as  it  was  beyond  controvcrsj  that  the  roan  himself  lived  and  died 
aBiOman  Calhulic.  Tiie  fact  that  lie  allowed  his  childreu  to  at- 
tend Protestant  schools  has  been  explained  by  evidence  which 
asit  has  been  introduced  so  mucii  into  the  case,  we  may  allude  to, 
namely,  the  ex{)lanation  given  to  Mr.Martin  Owens,  who  swears 
that  in  conversations  he  had  with  John  O'Malley,    "  Saith  he 
also  complained  of  her  interfering  in  the  religion  he  wished  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  in,  namely,  the  Roman  Cathohc  reii- 
gicuiy  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  such  interference  but  he 
feared  to  make  a  noise  about  the  matter,  as  it  might  be  injnrions 
10  him  as  a  policeman/' 

AHer  going  at  such  length  as  we  have  done  into  this  case, 
we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  going  into  the  evidence  to  shew 
how  exceedingij  alight  gronndbwere  shown  for  eren  raising 
the  question  as  to  rrotestant  impressions  having  been 
made*  We  have  as  far  as  posnble  kept  to  the  admitted  facte 
of  the  oase  to  shew  that  the  Chancellor  has  not  dealt  with  these 
childrm  aoeocdiM  to  the  recognised  and  well  settled  roles 
of  a  Oonrt  of  Equity.  That  rale  which  treats  the  father 
as  the  head  and  governor  of  his  family,  possessing  the  ab- 
solute power  of  d]spo;^al  oi"  his  family, as  well  as  ui  Ins  property, 
unless  vyhen  some  gieat  necessity  ol  state  or  of  social  policy  re- 
qaires  the  infringement  of  such  a  rule,  it  is  not  iur  us 
now  to  discu^ss  ;  we  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  of  social  poli- 
cy as  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  uur  jurisprudence  ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  less  objectionable,  ihnn  leaving 
every  case  as  it  arises  to  be  disposed  ol  according  to  the  ChajOr 
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oellor's  will,  without  any  rule  to  guide  or  bind  bim.  It  las 
been  well  said  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  "  that  the  discre- 
tion of  judges  is  the  lav  of  tyrants/^  and  for  this  reason 
do  most  earnestly  and  mpectfaliy  protest  against  the  coune 
taken  by  tbe  Lord  Chaneeilor  in  oetluig  witli  theM  CyMailej 
children.    His  lordahipiiaB  foi  ftrj  ablgr  Md  eloquently  at  tkt  4 
ind  of  his  judgment^  a  cam  mmiut  to  that  before  him, 
IvaoHpoting  the  id%ioD  of  the  paiiieft.^Had  John  OliaUej 
been n  Mle  FMealmiti  and  hm  wilh  e  imM  eweibarirf  tin 
Bonn  Oitholie  Chnrch,  hed  he  aUowed  Me  ohiUnn  bm  tMr 
eailieit  jeere  to  km  the  hngoage  of  ile  enckiil  ital  mi  J 
impremo  infeostiom  i  hid  he  left  hie  wUow  to  fight  the  hiri  I 
battle  of  life  with  a  ttumerons  and  helpless  offspring ;  if  de  ' 
had  kept  them  together  to  the  last  until  she  had  nothing  to 
share  but  her  prayers  and  her  tears ;  and  if  she  had  left  them 
in  the  Church,  which  hallowed  the  earliest  lessons  of  their 
infancy,  and  if  a  board  of  guardians  could  be  found  who  would 
consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protestantism  would  be  let 
loose  upon  them,  and  the  interference  of  this  Court  should  be 
sought  for  their  deliverance,  on  the  application  of  some  liumbie 
but  honest  Roman  Catholic  relation,  aided  bv  anv  cencrcus 
stranger ;  could  I  then  shrink  from  a  duty  so  sacred  ai^  ^ 
palpable?  God  forbid/'    Hie  Lordship  after  pntting  this 
lanoiful  sketck  sake  the  qneelioB,  and  to  it  wo  ■nemr^IflS 
a  thousand  tunes  yes. 

This  is  mere  declamation,  and  dedaaiation  eating  b«Mh 
.the  facts  of  the  case.  In  what  way  doee  it  appear  to  be  a 
eadod  and  ualpable  doty  to  have  thoee  dnldien  eeeiod  VnHm- 
tanteF  What  sympathiee  aio  invelved  in  the  ease P  Itm 
eontiaiy  to  his  duty  asa lawjer  to  have eo  diiecied.  Wcrelhs 
mother  eKve  theie  mi^%  have  been  eome  oolow  fcr  intied» 
ing  sympathies  into  the  case,  and  speaking  of  the  pain  of  tdkng 
the  cnildren  from  their  mother  to  be  reared  in  a  faith  diffewik 
from  hers.  His  Lordship  in  such  a  case  might  have  syuipatbia 
to  appeal  to,  although  he  could  not  refer  to  authority  to  su?taiQ 
him.  It  seems  neither  lawyer-like  nor  logical  to  speak  of  s 
sacred  and  palpable  duty  to  have  those  children  handed  over  to 
Protestant  guardians  as  springing  from  the  case  put  by  his 
Lordship.  Again  we  must  repeat  that  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  the  character,integrity, and  great  legal  ncquire- 
mentsof  the  Lord  Chancellor;  in  this  case,  he  has  unconi?ciou<lT 
allowed  bis  feelings  of  horror  towards  the  Chuioh  of  ItooK}  to 
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nffect  liis  judgment;  itwuuld  be  worse  than  >^eak,  it  would  be 
cniiiinal,  to  shrink  from  questioning  the  acts  of  a  public  man 
affecting  public  interests,  especially  when  that  raan  is  presiding 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  if  we  think  the  Lord  CiKincellor  came  to 
a  wrong  conclusion  upon  the  case,  and  departed  from  the  rules 
of  a  Court  of  Equitj;  we  should  deserve  and  earn  the  contempt 
of  every  thinking  man  in  the  community,  if  we  aiioired  toe 
high  character  or  position  of  the  judge  to  deter  us  from  con- 
sidering the  aoondness  of  his  iud^eiit.    We  do  trust  that 
this  case  will  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,    it  iwnelves 
toacbmore  scrioiis  interests  than  the  disposal  of  these  cbildteSj 
than  those  of  Protestant^orBomanCathoIic^or  Presbyterian  aeote ; 
it  pkocs  on  record  aJudUpDeni  which  while  it  atanda  leavaa^mj 
qMlion  of  Hiia  kincl  al  kirgOj  wiAont  rale  or  anHioittj  logoide 
t».  It  leases  emv  similar  ease  to  tho  QaeontioUed  diacMien 
of  thejudge,a  standald  which  Lord  Ounden  thus  jtudj  defines— - 
''Itisalwaja  nnknowtyit  iadiisient  in  difierent  men,  it  is 
csBod^  and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  Md  passion ;  m 
the  best  it  is  oftentimes  caprice,  in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice, 
Ally^  and  pas^iuu  tu  which  human  nature  ii  liable/' 


Anxious  to  be  free  even  from  the  impiitatiou  of  selecting 
the  weak  points  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgement  and  pre- 
senting a  partial  view  of  it,  we  give  it  in  ^o^ji^c,  taken  from 
the  Dail^  laprm* 

IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT  IN  GHANC£&Y« 

IN  THK  MATTBB  OF  TBE  o'Sf ALLBYS»  MntOaS. 

(Exiraded  from  the  Dailf  FxpMBM,  iToe.  22>  I8S80 

The  Lord  OhsnotUor  deliversd  judgmeiit  in  thit  matter,  which 
*as  disouased  in  the  sarly  part  of  the  wodr»  aad  which  law  eaeitsd 
^^^naidenible  interest.   There  waa  » large  attsndam  of  the  nemWrs 

w  the  Bfir  nnd  tho  p:encral  public. 
His  Lordship  Itavuig  disposed  of  some  petitions  under  the  fifteeatb 

section,  proceeded  to  deliver  the  judgment  as  follows  :  

"In  this  case  of  the  O'Mallejfs,  minors,  an  order  was  made  on  tlie 
Mrd  of  September  lastt  on  the  petilkm  of  Jeae  Bobinson.  Her  peti- 
^on,  which  was  supported  by  her  sAdMrity  atetsd  In  fnfrHmmr^  that 
the  mioora,  being  eiffht  in  number,  were  tbe^dren  of  the  late  Join 
O'Malley,  and  of  Ellen  O'Malley,  his  wife,  sister  of  Jane  Robinsoa. 

t  hat  the  eldest  child  was  twelve  years  of  fic-e,  tho  youngest  of  the  age 
of  ooe  year.  That  so  far  as  they  had  been  caprible  of  receiving  in- 
■•HictioD,  they  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  ith  the 
osBiSBt  and  approval  of  both  their  parents.  That  their  father  died 
n  March,  185  7«  leaving  his  wife,  fiUen  0*HaUey,  surviving.  That 
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io  June.  1858*  Ellen  O  .Vi alley  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  vorkhoiue 
of  Tuam,  with  her  eight  children,  aod  that  all  wm  entarad  ai  Pro- 
teita&ts  in  the  registrv.  of  the  workhoiite»  where  the  mofher 
leaving  behind  her  the' eight  orphan  children.    That  on  the  11th  of 
Augtiflt  the  petitioner,  Jane  Robinson,  applied  to  the  gnardkns  of 
the  Tuam  union  to  have  the  children  given  np  to  her,  ««tnting  that 
the  had  made  provision  for  their  support,  and  that  the  consideration 
of  this  wa3  postponed  by  the  guardians  until  the  18th  of  AugiiiU 
That  on  thU  latter  day  the  guardians,  disregarding  a  direction  froB 
the  Poor  Law  ComnuMionen,  reftued  to  give  her  the  chfldren, 
ffave  them  up  their  paternal  uncle,  the  eald  William  O^HaUer,  t 
nomaii  Catholic,  who  espreeeed  his  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  bit 
own  faith,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  obtain  the  custody  of  the  child- 
ren.   The  petition  lurther  stated  that  fche  liad  means  at  her  di«rosa3 
for  the  maintenance,  support,  nnd  education  of  the  orphans,  andthii 
&he  was  willing  to  undertake  tiie  office  of  their  guardian,  and  ahi 
^al  ihe  wif  prepared  to  Inffeet  a  eidtdde  miiB  to  thehr  heMfil»  Hat 
it  wae  neoeuary  thej  should  be  made  wardi  of  ooort,  aad  that  defay 
in  making  the  order  required  might  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  ofTect.    It  teemed  to  Tnc  that  the  guardians  had  done  !ndir*«'t^_^ 
what  they  could  not  have  done  directly.    It  was  not  law  fa'  for  theca 
to  treat  those  children  as  of  a  reliErious  faith  diffon  ot  from  tbatiA 
which  their  names  were  entered  in  the  workhouse  r^^ry,  wlneb 
the  guardians  were  not  as  libertf  to  alter.   I  thoi^t  they  ea» 
mitted  a  plain  violation  of  their  dntj  when  they  proceeded  to  haa^ 
over  these  orphan  children  to  th^  nnole»  WiBiam  O'Malley,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  having  them  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  for  their  protection,  50     to  secure  to  tbeia 
tlie  full  benefit  of  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  of  this  ittt 
country  confers  on  every  iufant,  without  distinction  of  clas«  or  creed. 
The  petitioner,  Jane  Bobinson,  is  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  nfiocni 
of  the  religions  f^th  in  which  thev  had  been  brought  up,  and  is 
whieh  tbej  were  registered  aoeording  to  law.   It  uerefore  seeae^ 
proper  to  appoint  her  to  be  the  guardian  of  &e  persons  of  the  minon, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaking  them  out  of  the  cnstody  to  which  tke 
board  of  guardians  had  unlawfully  transferred  tht  m,  and  thsi  1 
should  make  them  wards  of  this  court.    I  was  thereby  io  have  their 
rights  settled  by  law,  upon  a  reference  directed  to  the  Master,  "to 
stake  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  that  thej  should  he  maiataistd 
and  educated,  and  with  whom  they  should  resida.'*  This  was 
eubstance  of  the  order  which  William  O'Mallej  now  seeks  to  hare 
set  aside.    It  asserted  in  effect  that  the  religious  education  of 
children  and  the  religious  profession  in  they  had  been  registered  C3 
the  18th  of  August,  ought  not  to  have  been  changed  by  the  resololioa 
of  the  muority  of  a  board  of  guardians.  It  did  not  exclude  WWam 
or  aoj  other  party,  from  having  the  importaat  question  of  r%hl»« 
to  the  eduoation  of  the  children,  decided  by  the  proper  tribunal ;  as 
the  contrary,  1  do  not  see  how  such  a  decision  oould  be  had  so  bene' 
6cially  as  under  an  order  «uch  as  T  have  mnde.    But  it  is  now  con- 
tended, on  behalf  of  William  O'Malley,  that  upon  tlie  fact&  •rhie* 
have  hsmi  disclosed  in  thi^  matter  to  the  court,  00  the  affidavits  -nhi^ 
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have  been  made  and  61ed  since  the  23rd  September,  he  ha$  a  lawftil 
right  to  retain  the  custody  of  the  minors,  and  to  hare  them  educated 
io  the  Roman  CathoUo  faitb.  It  appears  from  tbeto  aftdavlfti,  tlia* 

Ellin  O'Malleyy  iho  motlier  of  tha  minors,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Jameson,  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Gonitelwlary  Force. 
She  bad  beon  strictly  and  carefully  educated  by  ber  parents  in  the 
Beformed  faith  as  a  Protestant.    She  married  John  O'Malley,  a 
constable  of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Roman  Oatholic.    They  had 
ei^ht  childreni  iive  sons  and  three  daughters.    William,  the  eldest 
«faild»  11  twd.TO  jmm  of  age,  tbo  three  daqgblire  m  of  the  ages  of 
Uop  eight*  and  seven  reipeetiTely»  the  othera  of  the  ages  of  five  jeaM 
and  two  years*  and  the  youngest  is  under  two  vears.    The  elder  por# 
tion  of  thp  family  were  regularly  sent  to  school,  in  the  several  ])lares 
in  which  John  O'Malley  was  stationed.    In  the  National  school  of  ' 
one  of  those  places  the)^  were  taught  and  treated  as  Protectant  cbild- 
refi,  and  were  returned  as  such  to  the  Natioaai  Board  by  the  master, 
who  was  himieif  a  Bomaa  QalhoUow  Im  the  whoolf  at  the  other 
places  t  hey  were  i  nstruc ted»  as  well  ae  rcgisteared^  at  Protestant  ehtld» 
ren.    They  attended  Divine  •errioe  in  the  Protestant  Church,  a»l 
nl?o  thn  catechetical  instruction  on  each  Saturday,  when  the  Protcs. 
Uiit  cluldren  of  the  church  were  instructed  by  the  rector  in  the 
Church  Catechism.    The  eldest  boy  attended  the  Sunday  school  in 
connexion  with  the  church,  and  warn  sent  to  church  by  hiti  lather  at 
a  time  wheo  SUen  0*MaUegr  wae  abient  item  hone,  a  paiioBt  hi  the 
Oalway  infirmary.  The  family  were  vi^ted  by  the  Protestant  clergy* 
men,  and  the  children  were  oocMlonally  taught  bv  their  father  at 
home,  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  tnc  Cfatechism  of  the 
United  Church.    It  does  not  appear  that  in  any  one  instance  their 
father  ever  had  taken  any  of  them  to  a  liomaa  Catholic  service,  and 
with  the  exception  of  having  all  but  the  younget^t,  baptised  according 
to  the  ritee  of  the  Bomaii  Oatholio  Cbiira»  &  nefer,  in  any  respect, 
treated  aaj  of  them  otherwlie  then  at  a  Proteeteat  parent  ought  to 
treat  his  ohUd>   It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  it  is  satisfactorily 
made  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  church,  the  family,  and  the 
school,  these  children  were,  with  the  full  consent  of  both  their  pa- 
rents, carefully  trained  up  as  Protestant  ciiildrcn.    The  father  (Ued 
in  March,  1857*    After  his  death,  their  motlier  continued  the  same 
eouree  of  instructioD  as  had  been  followed  in  the  &ther*a  lilMaiei 
She  died  in  Jaa%  I868»  a  pauper  In  the  woriihonee  nt  Toam,  an4 
whilst  the  children  cemained  in  toe  workhonse,  until  the  I8th  of  An* 
gust,  1858,  they  were  visited,  taught,  and  treated  as  Protestant  child« 
ren.    To  this  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the 
1 1th  of  August,  when  the  aunt,  Jane  B>obinson,  applied  to  the  guar- 
dians to  get  the  children  out  of  the  workhouse.    The  learned  and 
able  counsel  for  William  O'MaUev  insist  that,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  bit  brother  John  was  himself  a  Romnn  Oatfioliey  and  that  hie 
children,  except  the  yoongost,  were  baptized  aooor^ngto  the  Roman 
GathoHo  rite,  and  as  they  maintain  that  it  appears  on  the  affidavits, 
that  John  O'Malley,  on  hi«  death  bed,  expressed  a  wish  and  directed 
that  his  children  should  be  brought  up  &s  liotoan  Catholics ,  and  that 
the  consent  of  John  O'Malley,  during  his  life,  to  the  bringing  them 
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up  m  Protflttants  wtmi  he  mmMmwi  w  Iwviiig  ht&a  pfm  ftm 
votldly  and  ttowotthy  motivct,  and  not  from  a  proper  mm  ti 

—ppnaibility  as  a  parent.  It  ia  now  tbe  duty  of  this  eonrt  to  dicr^ 

p?ird  all  tliat  has  already  t.n"ken  place,  and  to  have  tbe  children  here- 
after educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  iiuinan  Catholic  faith.  In  Lto.a 
r.  Blenlein  (Jacob's  R  t  ports,  p.  263),  wlu  re  a  t.ither  had  allowed  hii 
ehildren  to  be  brought  up  by  an  auut,  and  afterwarda&uu^hito  m\h^ 
Amr  ^no,  and    tlbMOgt  ttdr  mm  Lard  BIdai 

mfBt^H  appears  to Mtiutt  the  firtber  hfts  M  ftrgifwlibouttat 
to  this  ttmrte  of  education  as  to  proehidtt  hwm  fromfftjimllitthi 
shall  now  be  permitted  to  break  id  and  introduce  a  new  system  of 
education,  which  cannot  he  consistent  with  the  system  to  which 
they  had  been  babituatf  <i.'  In  Witty  r.  Marshall  (1  Y.  coll.  ch. 
C&&,  C8.)|  the  father,  iu  \m  will,  inserted  the  i'uliowiog  word^  :— ^'I 

son  ahonld  be  educated  in  the  lUwn  Ci* 
tholie  ftHh,  M  whieb  I  fi^  and  wlneh  I  befiete  to  be  the  tnie^* 
He  then  appointed  his  wife  and  eertaia  other  persona  gnardians  of 
his  children,  and  enjoined  them  to  cause  his  son  to  be  e<iucated  in  ihi 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  mother  was  a  Prot^«tfint,  and  when 
the  case  came  before  the  court,  it  appeared  that  the  minors  had  re- 
ceived what  the  yice>Chancellor  called  *  Protestant  imprei&ioQft. 
Tice- Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  says With  everj  reject,  tb«ti 
ftf%  Ibv  whal  nay  be  nllowed  to  thel^lMigeaad  visheeof  tbeMw 
OB  ao  las]portaataanlfret»itktiBpeaeibleootteieethat  great  daigw 
io  Ibe  spiritnal  welfare  and  to  the  moral  chM^cter  of  Um  infant  mj 
aris^  (1  do  not  say  will  ftri?p)  from  a  change  of  rc'ligious  cducatioi. 
On  this  ground,  and  this  ground  alone,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
pauie.*  He  then  says,  *thG  proper  cour&e  is  to  direct  a  refer^ict  to 
the  Master.    liar«^ly  can  the  court,  with  propriety,  withdraw  foek 


Boiibe  recent  case  of  Stourton  t.  fitourton,  wUcb^  In  tbejW 
1 657,  came  before  tbe  Leada  ^UMtimm  of  ▲{ypeel  ia  Ohanccrr  in  Eng- 

land,  puts  the  qTU'stion  herond  controTer«v  in  this  conrt.  Tbe  minor 
was  the  onlv  child  of  the  Hon  John  Stourton  (decensodl  and  of  Caro- 
line  Emma,  his  wife,  hoth  of  w  ho:n  were  Roman  Ciitboiics,  He  dit4 
on  the  23rd  Mav,  1647.  On  the  auth  May,  1847**the  minor  wasb«fi. 
He  waa  haptiaed  aa  n  &oaum  Catboliot  His  nnele  Lord  Btmmtm 
mm  hii  godAiiber.  Mrs.  Bloartony  aeme  time  afler  her  hnsbaail'^ 
dsatbj  became  a  member  of  the  Cbmb  of  Et^^laadinndedncated  bar 
eon  accordinjfly.  All  his  relations,  except  the  mother,  were  Romac 
Catholics.    On  the  18th  NoTprnhe-r,  the  Master  of  toe  Roli? 

made  an  order  appointini:  the  inotber  to  l>e  the  guardian  of  the  iiiia%n. 
Against  this  the  appeal  wm  taken.  Lord  J  uatice  Knigbt  Bruce,  sajt*. 
«^o  doubt  the  boy  might  bnte  beenlmagbt  op  a  Moonn  Catbsii 
itad  hU  ftitber'a  tvtetimia  intmoied  aeoaer«  aaa  aot  permitted  tb« 
inotber  to  taho  the  ^wme  she  baa  tabeii.  He  aaid  <  pmmmi,*h^ 
cause  no  concealment  or  deceit  was  proved*  or  even  alleged  a^aioii 
her."  Again  he  says  :—*«  Tb<?  child's  tranquillity,  hfnUh,  happmm 
and  spiritual  welfare  were  too  likely  to  suiTer  inna  au  attempt  u> 
eflacG  bis  Proteiitant  impresaions  for  such  a  course  to  be  atlemptt^" 
Tfaia  ooorae  was  to  have-  the  paternal  .qpole  niade  a  guardian,  aud^tbt 
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ehtM  eduented  as  »  Roman    Catholic    Lord  Justice  Turner,  aftf^r 
adverting  to  the  settled  ruie  of  the  court,  and  to  the  fact  that  tho 
drild  bad  besn  allowed  to  receive  Prote&taat  instructiou,  says 
«  Tb«  liMlMr*!  vialM  iii%bt  be  m  Moflfasi  with 
of  the  child,  aad  it  WM  HMMsary  to  aae  wh«t  religious  impMMioM 
had  already  been  made  on  the  child's  mind.**   Hsfing  then  stated 
that,  from  an  interview  with  the  child,  the  eourt  was  snti?ficd  that 
fmpre&siona  had  been  uiaJe  adverse  to  the  faitli  of  the  father,  and 
having  pointed  out  the  danger  of  di.^turlnng  tluse  impres««iona,  he 
adds:—**  Whether  the  consequences  would  or  wuidd  not  he  &ach^ 
tbt  dnvir  wai  one  to  which  he  dwst  not  expoW  a  child.*'  The 
erdnp  ef  the  Matter  of  the  B<ait  was  affiriMd.  Thie  cfhlld  wee  bat 
Biae  years  of  age^   He  had  been  baptised  a  JEUinan  Catholic;  hit 
iirther  nnd  hi?  uncle, and      his  relations  were  Rom aniCatholics, until 
h\*  mother,  al  ter  his  hirth,  had  hocome  a  Protestant  •    and  Lord 
K?tourton,  the  uncle  and  frodfather,  ^'a^  not  allowed  to  be  a  guardian 
of  the  cluld,  nor  to  change  the  religious  education  which  he  bad|  in 
M»  teotived  under  his  m^Am*  AoA  whj  ?   Bimjfy  beaaase,  as  a 
natter  of  fiMt»  PMeetani  inpressieiis  had  beeo  made  hf  a  eeme  of 
rtfigious  teaching  which  had  been  permitted  wi^ont  remooetraiiiM^ 
ind  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  unsettle.    The  law  recognises 
what  all  enperienee  attests,  that  the  earliest  lessons  of  childhood, 
which  are  impressed  upon  tiie  young  and  tender  heart,  are  the  latest 
to  be  forgotten.    The  law  intrusts  the  father  with  the  care  and  edu- 
oHion  or  bis  children,  because  Ibr  aatoral  affiMStioa  lie  is  considered 
isthe  proper  oenom  to  dieeharge  Aat  doty.   U  Is  mot  a  powers  baft 
ft  trust ;  and  he  who  is  boond  to  lay  the  Iboadatioii  in  tne  heart  of 
his  child  is  empowered  by  statute  to  select  a  guardian  to  whom  he 
may  confide  the  continuance  and  execation  of  the  trust*    In  the 
several  cases  on  the  subject  the  impressibility  of  children  of  tender 
years  is  prointnently  noticed,  and  as  the  interference  of  this  court  is 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  without  reference  to  religious  distiiio* 
tieosb*  the  important  faeitioa  most  be  wiiether  ia  hat  eaeh  impreei 
MS  hsve  been  made  that  it  might  bo  periiows  to  distarb  f   8uch  are 
not  to  be  treated  like  the  characters  traced  upon  the  sand,  which  the 
returning  tide  effaces,  but  they  are  to  be  cherished  with  tenderness 
and  care  as  a  nght  vested  in  the  child,  which  tht  law  regards  as 
&acred  and  inviolable.    With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  eldest  eon 
and  the  tiiree  daughters,  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  the  facts,  which 
are  beyond  dispute,  and  by  Uv»  wfaioh  I  am  boand  «e  iillo#  la  tUs 
osor^  the  order  of  the  23rd  September  oug^t  not  to  be  disturbed.  I 
come  next  to  the  case  of  the  yonager  children,  and  although  no  die- 
finction  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  either  side, 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  deal  witli  the  two  sets  of  children  dis- 
tmc Lively.    In  the  Queen  v.  Ciaike  (7  EU.  Blackb.,  201),  Lord 
Campbeii,  in  a  very  elahoraii:  juc^meot,  states  the  view  of  a  court  of 
law,  where  the  fiitoer  hM  died  wittont  fasfving  appoinisd  a  teshawi^ 
tary  gatMlsa.   ^  The  bosliaod*"  be  says,  **  certainly  was  a  Fro< 
testant ;  his  ehSdren  had  been  Imptiaed  in  the  AnglioOD  Church,  and 
h«  probably  expected  that  they  would  be  brought  up  as  Protestants." 
▲fisr  atatiiig  that  nothiag  fras  te  be  found  in  the  h«sbia4!a  will  oa 
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tlie  subject,  and  that  lie  seemed  to  hatrt'  con  filled  m  bi^  wife,  wbo  wai 
A  Roman  (Jathoiic,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says Indeed,  bj 
Mrrying  a  Romaii  Oilbolle,  aad  by  pwmiitiDg  tke  oUdns  m 
^time  to  join  to  Boniaii  Otdiolie  prayan^  h«  dow  not ««  to  bsv* 
bad  the  horror  of  Popery  ftlt  by  mnj  pious  Protestants.  Tk9 
mother  becoming  guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  father,  co 
rovision  to  the  contrary  being  made  by  will,  she  appears  to  us  to 
ave  in  aH  respects  the  same  parental  authority  v\l  ich  might  h.ave 
been  exerci^^ed  by  the  father  had  he  survived  the  moiher*'*  **1bA 
qiMitioii»**  1m  am»  aiut  Im  tlMiBM  ondor     aototl  ci^^ 
of  thb  cftM,  as  if  tbe  Mbtr  bad  died  s  Ronaa  OatboHe^  tnd  tka 
mother  iar¥iving  had  been  a  Proteetant ;  wonld  it  in  thai  caae  bsve 
been  unlawful  for  the  mother  to  have  brought  up  the  children  Pro- 
testant-^  ?"  This  view  of  the  riurht  of  the  mother  survivinir,  ^  h^re  no 
testamentary  fjiiardian  has  been  apptJintod  by  the  fatii.  r,  ha>  ;»  .-^ajie- 
tion  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Ilardwicke  in  Viilareal  v.  MelU»b  (9 
filwaiist.,  636  and  538),  and  in  the  eaee  of  Stroke  t.  SlroiDa  (S  P. 
WwM»,6%y,  I  think>  however,  tbat  it  mmt  be  taken  to  be  the  accve* 
dited  rale  of  thia  court,  that,  in  whatever  wvf  the  withes  of  tbe  Mkv 
can  be  clearly  ascertained,  the  court  will  rejspect  them  to  the  rrtmoat 
that  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  without  any 
reference  to  relig-ious  distinctions.     It  may,   perhaps,   be  asketf, 
where  nothing  has  been  done  under  the  sanctiuu  of  tbe  father  in  hit 
lifetime,  and  where  he  has  not  appointed  a  testamentary  gttar^M, 
bow  oonld  it  be  fbr  the  wellhre  of  tbe  child,  witboat  reftrenoo  to  iw^ 
ligions  distinctiooa,  to  compel  the  widowed  motlMr  to  edueaio  bar 
infant  offiipring  in  a  reiigiouB  faith  which  her  own  conscientioiis  cod* 
viction  compels  her  to  disbelieve  ?    This  is  a  grare  que?tfor!.  Ig 
the  [jTL^ent  ca^^e,  however,  it  has  been  assumed  on  both  sidej  that,  as 
both  father  and  mother  are  dead,  the  ascertainment  of  the  genuine 
wiahet  of  the  father  should  decide  the  question  which  it  tahstantiaUj 
at  ittne  botweea  tbe  portieo  now  before  me.    Tbia  ootdd  WMt  be 
allowed  m  a  court  of  law,  and  so  far  the  interventioaof  tbit  ooacrtaa 
petition  is  an  advantage  of  Wm.  0*Malley.    It  lyptart  from  tbe 
affidavit  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Coyne,  the  Roman  Catholic  cler^man,  tliat 
on  the  day  before  John  O'Mailey  died,  Dariiel  Couehlan,  a  poHceman, 
came  for  him  to  attend  on  John  O'Mailey,  whom  he  Lad  not  spokeii 
to  previouslv,  nor  did  he  know  of  his  iUness.   Mr.  Coyne  states  that 
bercfo  bit  vitit  iofan  O'lfallev  «waa  atteaded  bj  ttia  BiMiai  cf 
Mercy/'  It  does  not  appear  now  toon  before  Mr*  Coyna  aniie4 
these  ladies  had  been  in  attendance.    Mr.  Coyne  save,  that  apoa  this 
occasion  he  administered  **  tbe  last  rites  of  the  Church,"  and  upon 
the  same  occasion,  "John  O'Mailey,  in  tlie  presence  of  hi^  wift*  arid 
two  policemen,  Couffhlau  and  Fat.  Mulligan,  expressc<i  a  wisu  acd 
directed  that  his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  iiouian  Catbo» 
lie  reiigion."  That  Mrs.  O'Mallev  tatd  to  Mm,  <«  John,  yon  wmw 
alwaya  a  kind  and  affectionata  botoaad ;  I  would  wish  to  carry  eat 
your  intention,  but  what  means  have  you  left  me  for  that?"  Wh^r?- 
upon  Mr.  Coyne  said  : — *•  That  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Providence."    Mr.  O'  Hagan  most  earnestly  and  elo<^nently  urg^d 
that  this  was  a  solemn  dying  declaratiou,  and  referred  to  the  riu«  m 
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our  criminal  law,  which  admits  a  dying  declaration  inevidence.  But 
with  what  cautious  circumspection  is  it  admitted  ?  The  death  of  tho 
p&rtj  who  makes  the  declaration  must  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
the  etrcniiutances  of  the  death  the  sttbjeet  of  the  deeUration.  which 
io  some  oasee  may  be  indispensable  to  identifj  the  murderer.  I  coald 
not  but  remember  the  prudent  suffgestion  of  one  of  our  most  learned 
and  experienced  judges,  who,  in  Fitzi^erald's  case  (Irish  Cire.  Oas., 
169),  says: — «*Everj  one  knows  that  in  the  state  of  lajiguor  in  which 
dying  persons  generally  are,  their  assent  would  easily  be  got  to  ^tate- 
xnents  which  they  never  intended  to  make,  if  they  were  but  ingeniously 
ittterworen  by  an  artful  person  with  statemenU  which  were  actually 
tme.  That  such  has  been  the  case  here  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  but  at 
the  same  time,  were  I  to  admit  the  declaration  which  is  now  offered 
hi  evidence,  I  should  hc^  opening"  a  door  to  great  abuse." 

Mr.  Coyne  has  stitL-d  tliat  he  did  not  use  any  importunity  ;  but  if 
he  con>idured  himself  conscientiously  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  must  have  felt  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  his  office,  to  put  ^ueatlons 
and  make  su^estions  to  the  weak  and  dying  man  which  might  not  he 
easily  parried  without  the  energy  of  health  and  the  tu  tamtt  of  on« 
^turbed  conviction,  I  can  well  understand  how,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Coyne  then  stood, he  may  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  languid  assent,  which  would  not  have  ]^een  volunteered. 
Mr.  Coyne  himself,  not  John  O'Malley,  answered  the  objection  of 
Eiicu  d  Mailey  to  her  husband's  alleged  injunction.  Would  not  this 
Indicate*  either  that  Blr.  Oojne  naturallj  considered  himself  as  the 
interpreter  of  John  O'Ifalley's  widies,  or  that  the  latter  was  too  weak 
to  deal  with  the  objection,  or  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion? 
In  any  view,  the  scene  is  imperfect,  the  termination  is  abrupt.  And 
indeed,  in  another  part  of  his  aHi davit,  where  Mr.  Coyne  charges 
this  adiicted  widow  with  a  readiness  to  barter  the  faith  of  her  chil- 
dren, he  says  he  told  her  '*if  they  were  given  up  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  thev  would  be  taken  care  or."   These  are  the 
irerj  words  of  Mr.  Cojne  nimself.  The  wishes  of  the  dying  husband 
werof  he  says,  to  have  the  children  "giren  up.**  AooordiDg  to  the 
previous  statement,  such  a  wish  was  not  expressed  by  John  O'Malley 
to  his  wife,  and  this  is  made  more  conclusive  by  her  objection  to 
what  was  expressed.    How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ?  Mr.  Coyne  has 
ol)viou^'1y  mixed  up  what  he  may  have  suggested  to  the  dyiuj^  mau 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  at  the  critical  period  of  the  aeministra« 
tion  of  the  sacramental  rite.   It  maY  haTO  been  proposed  by  the  Sis* 
t&n  of  Mercu  that  the  female  children  would  be  received  into  the 
GonTonty  where  William  O'Malley  has  now  placed  them.    We  bare 
no  account  from  those  ladies  of  n-bn.t  took  place  when  they  wpre  pre- 
sent.   But  Mary  Byrne  hr\^  \u  her  athdavit  given  a  very  remarkable 
account  of  what  touk  \A:\.rc  iiumediately  after  Mr.  Coyne  had  left  the 
bouse*   If  the  proposal  was  to  give  up  tiie  children,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural*  or  more  probable  in  its  substancoy  than  the  account 
given  by  Mary  Byrne  of  what  she  saw  and  heard.  The  husband  was 
at  the  point  of  death;  the  wife,  with  one  little  infant,  the  new*born 
babe,  baptized  in  her  own  faith,  and  all  her  children  of  tender  yenrs. 
lione  as  >et  had  been  withdrawn  by  her  confiding  husband  irom  the 
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jufluence  of  the  mother's  temcfaii»g  and  the  mother's  love— that  ooVt 

bhe  woulil  1)6  left  a  widow,  she  should  give  up  I. lt  thlldnfo, 
cno!;  iiv.'-l  iM,  to  (  vclesia^tical  cuttod)'  !    \Vliar*^ver  loav  iiave  b«ea 
saM  ci'  tlon*-  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  Sister*  of  Mcrcj, 
wLcR  n.^ture  rcji :  led  her  swav,  aiiti  at  once  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
the  liu«*b!«n<l  ar*d  f he  father,  i  canoot  di&helievo  the  pithj  acconat, 
<oi.d  I   <1  in  one  sentence  of  the  affectiog  letter  to  her  sUter.  wriuca 
so  -.i.  iurlicr  sad       avctneatjwhere  slie  speaUs  of  **how  a  priea-taud 
iw  n  o^'tl  c  niina  tlir  u'^ht  to  come  rounil  me  in  presence  of  roj  poor 
d;,  ii     Iiushuiul,  blU  I  haulked  them  compietci)'.    John  did  not  blunc 
L.^  f  1-  v.I.i.t  I  told  iheu),  for  after  the)'  went  awav  he  dewredme  to 
hvi     v)  (he  children  in  the  way  I  alwavs  brought  them  up."  Tlw 
r  .  ,^  .ViV.  J^^rj  inour  states  in  V'l-  niTvIavit.—"  That  at  the  last  ioter. 
view  with  the  said  Mrs.  0'M;;IIt'V  a  few  daja  previous  to  htr  deitb, 
f^he  indignantly  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  tbit  she  iiitcr.ded  to 
htive  tl.cm  brought  i?p  in  \hc  Roman  Catholic  {huh  ;  and  :i^'*  /.lai 
cue  of  her  reasons,  tu^t  her  huabaud's  djiog  wish  waa  u.ui  lu^l 
should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  persuasion  as  Protestaats ;  sm 
that  h.  r  husband  frequentlj,  on  previous  occasioilSv  esprotsed  tbf 
same  desire."    Here,  then,  we  have  the  dving  mother's  a.  ccuattf 
whiit  were  the  last  wishes  of  the  dying  fatncr :  a  donMc  tt>i:monTi 
given  in  the  presence  of  deatr,  and  s^ealed  with  all  llu-  ^olen'.n  Jinc- 
lions  of  clernit}'.    If  doubt  tbere  were  as  to  the  true  import  oitu* 
dving  wi^he^y  the  consistent  course  of  bis  life  in  the  trainiag  of  thi 
eider  children,  and  tlie  remarkable  fact  of  bis  hcving  so  reecodj 
allowed  il.e  voangest  cbUd  to  be  baptised  in  the  Protestant  &itl^ 
would  furnish  the  I.  -t  cDTirv  if  for  the  guidance  of  a  court  of  justice, 
V.  hich  looks  to  actions  atid  conduct  as  the  best  \z^y  to  the  di'coven 
of  intention, 3.    Could  he  have  intended  that  ishe  should  haui  oicf 
the  babe,  wbich  he  did  not  even  re<}iure  to  be  baptised  a  Bonsa 
Catholic?   tt  struck  me  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  from  tkt 
month  jf  !J arch,  18j7>  when  the  f  .ilier  died,  ufitil  the  mODlbof 
August,  1868,  neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cojne  nor  any  other  person 
catnc  forward  to  assert  that  tht^  father  of  these  children  had  on  hii 
death  bed  expressed  his  dving  v,  i5.h  that  all  or  any  of  them  should 
be  educated  in  the  Uom^  Catholic  faith.    Mr.  0  Hawaii  auggestsd 
to  me  that  be  understood  some  applicatioo  had  been  made  at  titt 
Tuam  workhouse  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  answer  was  that  tkej 
had  not  power  to  alter  the  registry.  It  thus  appears  thejr  knew  tbor 
duty.    But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  explanation  given  br  tJi« 
Rev.  Mr.  Coyne.    He  ^ays  "From  the  course  which  Mrs.  O'rfallej 
pursued  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  deponent  tUoucht  it  U£d«;$> 
to  interfere  further  in  the  matter."  This  is  quite  intelligibly  if  tbs 
children  were    -  be  "given  up but  if  they  were  sltuply  to  Ve 
brought  up  as  Roman  CailioliLS,  why  should  no  application  hav« 
her  i  made  bcfoxe  the  1  Hh  of  August  by  Mr.  Coyne,  who  was* 
cljaplain  of  tiie  woi  kliouse,  or  by  William  O'Malh  y.  the  ariioos 
uncle  ?    Whj|-  iihould  the  guaidiaus  have  been  then  ^tt  m  ujosaoa  to 
violate  their  known  duty,  and  set  the  r«gistrj  and  the  law  at  del- 
ance  ?  ^  I  have  not  adverted  to  some  toolcs  which  have  been  in* 
ported  into  the  argument  of  thia  case,  and  bare  much  incrtased  tfcs 
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pain  and  pressure  of  the  trjiDff  dutj  which  has  unavoidably  devolved 
on  mo  to  discbarKe.  It  has  Men  said  that  Jane  Robinson  is  onlj 
nuidA  aw  of  by  Miss  Plonket*  in  order  ''to  bay  up  the  enstodj"  of 
tiMee  orpbails.  It  is  enongb  for  me  to  lee  that  Jane  Robinson  is  so 
ncarlj  related  to  the  children  that  It  is  proper  for  roo  to  interfere  for 
theW  protection,  and  that  her  interference  is  hnnd  fide  ;  and  on  the 
reterenccfor  which  theorder provides, the  way  in  \vlii(  h  ■she  proposes  to 
have  them  maintained  and  educated,  will  be  investigated  by  the  Mas- 
ter. Tbeeustodyof  the  chUdren  remains  under  tbecare  of  the  eourtf  and 
as  neither  to  be  obtdned  by  wealth  nor  to  be  denied  by  poverty.  It  to 
the  free  gift  of  the  law,  to  which  all  must  do  homage,  **  the  least  as 
feeling  its  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  its  power,"  In 
the  ca-se  of  Alit  ia  Ra^p,  with  the  details  of  which  1  hare  been  fur- 
nished by  the  kindness  of  Vice- Chancellor  Kindersley,  the  provision 
made  came  from  benevolent  strangers,  who  desired  to  give  the  child 
tiw  means  of  asserting  faer  Bnglish  right,  and  the  court  acted  on  the 
undertaking  of  counsel  to  have  a  maintenance  provided.  It  is  obvi« 
ous  that  \Villiam  O'Malley  himself  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  in- 
rlination  to  support  these  children  without  the  aid  of  strangers. 
But  in  the  case  of  orphans  no  situated  there  must  at  least  be  the 
power  of  having  them  publicly  maintained  as  destitute  poor,  cutitied 
to  be  seoitred  In  their  Oonitltatfonal  rights,  at  infant  satjeets  of  the 
Queen*  If  no  relatire  can  be  fotmd  able  and  willing  to  support  and 
educate  them  under  tbe  court,  and  subject  to  its  control,  or  if  no 
stranger  can  be  allowed  to  extend  the  hand  of  charitgf  without  being 
subjected  to  harsh  and  ungenerous  imputations. 

In  cases  where  the  religious  issue  is  open,  it  is  a  rule  which  I 
always  adopt,  to  put  the  case  with  the  religion  of  the  parties  reversed* 
aDd  oonsioisr  then  the  decision  I  sbonTd  pmnonnce.  Had  John 
O^Mallsy  been  a  facik  Protestant,  and  bii  wife  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  had  he  allowed  bis  children  from 
their  earliest  years  to  learn  the  language  of  its  ancient  ritual  and  its 
impressive  invocations  ;  had  he  Icftnis  widow  to  fight  the  hard  battle 
of  life  with  a  numerous  and  helpless  o05L)riug  ;  if  she  had  kept  them 
together  to  the  last,  nnttl  she  had  nothing  to  share  but  her  prayeri 
and  ber  tears  |  and  if  she  had  left  them  In  tne  Church  which  iiallowed 
the  earliest  lessons  of  their  infancy ;  and  if  a  board  of  guardians 
could  be  found  v^ho  would  consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protes* 
tantism  would  be  let  loose  upon  them,  «nd  the  interference  of  this 
court  should  be  sought  for  their  deliverance  on  the  apjplication  of 
some  humble  but  honest  Roman  Catholic  relative,  aided  bv 
generous  itraager :  could  h  tbeui  ibrlnk  from  a  duty  so  aacreu  and 
so  t)al|iable?^God  forbid.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
if  I  have  erred  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  my  decision  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  here  and|in  England.  I  must 
refuse  this  application,  with  eosts.  William  O'Malley  has  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Poor  Law  Kuardiaus  to  deprive  these 
oUldren  of  their  lawlbl  rights.  He  asks  of  me  to  believe  thatbb 
deceased  brother  was  a  hollow  hypocrite,  who  bartered  awaj  the 
fi^Hll  of  bis  children  for  some  unworthy  but  undefined  motive.  I 
huive  no  anthori^  bero»  without  and  against  evidence^  to  impeach 
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the  motives  or  conduct  of  either  the  livinff  or  the  deed.   The  child* 

ren  have  a  property  in  their  father's  g^ooa  name,  and,  50  fnr  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  secure,  I  will  see  that  they  be  taught  to 
rc  spect  thci  memory  of  both  their  parents,  and  not  to  It^iro  tnat 
either  has  been  a  castaway.  John  O'Malley,  in  Lis  life,  wa^asit 
appear^!  nn  affectionate  husband  and  a  tender  father ;  on  his  death 
he  received  rcverc.itly  from  the  priest  of  his  own  church  he:  I  t 
fincrar:ii5'al  rile  j  witii  t!.*:  miiu  *  r  of  1  is  wife's  charcb  he  joined  in 
fcrvcr.t  pi  r.vrr,  and  confessed  r  faith  v.- 1  id.  Mr.  Lrnch  !n*l®ts  to  be 
Koman  Ci:(ho'iic,  Mi*.  Fowler  asserts  to  be  Prutestuiit,  and  of  whi-.h 
I  will  only  add,  it  was  the  simple  faith  of  a  (Jiiristian.  In  tin 
re<ponsibIe  jurisdiction  I  feel  bow  solemnly  I  am  hound  to  act 
\\  1  !  .  u  t  fear,  favour,  or  affecti o n .  The  duty,  on  the  present  occasion 
invidious  as  it  is.  has  been  made  the  more  painful  to  me  from  the 
eor*cntlon  of  ihe  parlies  having  been  too  much  leavened  with  tha 
bilUincss  f  controversy,  and  too  httie  with  the  kind  and  gontie 
spirit  of  oLiif  iy,  so  suited  to  the  case  of  poor  destitute  orphans. 
The  reii^^  ion  of  the  Redeemer  is  a  religion  w  lore,  and  sot  of  sbifr 
or  hatred.  Like  his  seamless  garment^  the  trembling  tooefa  of  faith 
may  from  the  very  hem  extract  a  healing  Tirtue.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  this  religion,  I  tru^^t  tliese  children  may  be  educated,  so  that  the 
of  this  land  may  be  honoured,  and  the  last  wishes  expressed  bj 
bulb  the  parents  righteously  fulfilled. 
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A»T.  IX,— MONTALEMBERT  ON  ENGLAND  AND 

INDIA. 

1,  A  Debate  on  India  hi  the  English  TarViamcnt.  V»j 

M.  Le  Comte  de  Moutalembert.  Eftiagiiam  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange.   London  :  1668. 

2,  Th»  Trial  of  M.  Le  Comte  de  Mmtalemhert  and 

Dotiniol  before  the  Paris  Correcf'fonal  Tribunal  an 
the  24th  November,  1858.  Effingham  Wilsoa. 
London:  1858. 

3,  The  PoHHceU  Future  of  England,    By  tlie  Comte  de 

Montalembert  of  the  French  Academy — from  tho 
French.    John  Murray.    Lond^u:  I^.jG. 

The  English  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  bespatter 
themselves  with  their  own  praises,  to  hind  tliomselves  and 
their  institutions,  and  proclaim  them  to  the  rest  of  the  \«orld, 
as  the  freest  on  the  face  of  the  g'hjbe,  that  any  responsive 
eclio  coming"  liom  abroad  is  hailed  as  a  right  due  to  their 
own  excellence,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  source  or  motive, 
ffuui  which  it  emanates.  Their  gulhibilit}-  is  of  the  most 
facile,  their  devotion  to  flattery  of  tlie  mo.sl  servile  descrip- 
tion ;  they  swallow  with  a  peculiar  avidity,  everything 
which  tends  to  feed  their  most  consummate  sollishness  and 
egotism.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Rm^lish  |)re3r?  Ik-  r^i-i.:ed  upon, 
and  heaped  with  the  hi^lie^t  enlo^-innis  the  arti- 1.*  by  the 
Comte  De  Montalembert  on  the  India  debatv^  merely  be- 
cause it  teenL>4  witli  thf^  most  fulsome  adulations  of  their 
country.  One  paper,  the  giant  in  print,  fj^-oes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  this  production,  **  is  a  noble  and  passiunat(»  enlof^y 
of  English  freedom  ;  the  language  of  which  extraoriiunry 
composition  is  a  stream  of  unpausing  eloquence,"  ignoring 
altogether  the  purpose  for  which  these  papers  were  written. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  not  an  able  performance, 
Bkilfully  designed  and  executed,  but  any  one  who  scans  it3 
paragraphs  ever  00  lightly,  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  waa 
not  written  either  as  a  panegyric,  or  a  lesson  in  history. 

The  artistic  design  of  this  picture  is  too  transparent,  the 
ooloors  too  highly  wrought  and  unreal,  not  to  fail  in  produ- 
cing the  effect  intended  by  the  painter.  It  is  impossible  to 
hide  from  ourselyes,  that  notwithstanding  the  Anglo-French 
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Alliance,  which  has  lasted  through  many  trials  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  there  still  lurks  within  the  breast  of  each 
nation,  a  stronp;  germ  of  the  ancient  rivalry,  which  so  often 
set  Europe  by  the  cars,  and  deluged  her  plains  with  human 
blood.    This  rankles  still  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people,  who  cannot  regard  anything  English  m 
excellent,  except  her  riches  as  a  fitting  prey  for  plunder  and 
vengeance.  Therefore  anyone  who  extols  the  power,  liberty, 
or  inatitutiona  of  **perfide  Albion"  or  constrasta  them  with 
ihoie  Oif  France  ta  the  diiadYaiitage  of  the  latter,  n  regarded 
more  as  a  spy,  or  secret  enemy  in  the  camp,  than  iS  a  pe^ 
son  anxious  to  instmet  his  follow  countryinflB,  or  improTe 
their  social  condition.    The  Imperial  govemmenl  might 
have  allowed  this  writing  to  eat  itself  out  in  silence,  bemg 
contrary  to  the  instincts  of  the  great  French  Public,aQdoiilj 
serving  the  objects  of  the  Red  Kepablioan,  or  Mooirdiiita» 
who  at  all  hazards  are  desirous  ofehanging  the  present  orda 
of  things .  The  army,  which  is  the  mat  engine  of  the  ralog 
powerin  France,  is  more  thoroaghly  imbued  than  any  o^a 
portion  of  the  puUic,  with  a  supreme  eooAemp*  far  As 
English  as  a  miutaiy  nation,  and  consider  it  aaan  ioidtlo 
he  put  in  comparison  with  thsm*  From  this  miiit  emetb 
/rocos  of  the  colonels  after  the  dismissal  of  Lora  Pahmnitflii 
and  if  the  Imperial  dynasty  ia ever driren  to  ite  laetrsseem 
to  maintain  its  grasp  upon  the  tboneand  sceptre,  it  hasW 


in  order  to  regain  a  complete  hold  of  power,and  to  re-amba 

the  attaclmaent  of  the  people. 

Montalembert  has  been  for  that  reason  extremely  injudi- 
cious in  carrying  to  such  extravaf^aut  lengths  the  contrsit, 
which  ho  draws  between  the  present  position  of  his  own 
country  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  do  not  wish 
to  have  thrown  in  their  face  the  futility  of  their  efibrts  for 
liberty  and  constitutional  government,  or  to  be  placed  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  to  be  designated  the  grovelling 
slaves  of  despotism.  They  despise  many  of  the  mannerisDM* 
money-making,  plodding  systems  of  the  English  pubUc. 
and  are  proud  of  many  of  their  own  national  idiosyncracies, 
which  are  cried  down  and  laughed  at  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  They  glory  in  their  military  power  and  discipline, 
ren^ard  themselves  as  irresistible  in  arms,  and  cannot  at  all 
feel  iiattered,  when  they  are  told  by  M.  Le  Comte— "  Wto 


to  let  loose  its  " 


dogs  of  war" 


England  and  her  sllisii 
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I  am  stifling  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  tlio  oxlinliiti'  ns 
ofpervility  and  corruption,  [  sot  forth  to  o/cj.Uie  n  ]mu_^v  c.i:\. 
and  to  take  a  life-hath  f  hahi  de  vie  J  in  free  England  which 
sentence  forms  one  of  the  leading  paragnipha  ofhia  Es.^ay 
on  the  India  Debate.  In  fact  Montalembert  m  one  of  those 
BovaliitBy  who  by  adroit  and  prudent  conduct  have  hitherto 
endBavoiired  BQcoeBsfuIly  to  keep  their  places,  but,  as  has 
been  oflen  said  by  tho  followers  of  the  present  dynaatj, 
OQQilitatiiig  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  men  ^vill 
nerer  learn  that  their  time  has  passed  away.  Thoy  hopd 
ihtt  di^pttflting  tiie  minds  of  tlie  French  with  the  govern- 
ment in  powefi  they  may  be  able  to  produce  some  change, 
and  trust  to  PKF7i(le&ee  in  the  result. 

He  says  a^iln ;  I  write  for  my  own  satisfhctioni  and  for 
tint  of  a  smsJi  number  of  inTaUds,of  prying,  curiouspeople — 
of  mauiaos,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  like  myself.  I  study  con* 
tsmporary  insiitutioiis,  which  are  no  longer  ours,  but  which 
once  haife  heen,  and  which  still  seem  worthy  of  enyy  and 
•dmiratlon  to  my  mind,  behind  hand  as  it  is  " — But  maniacs 
may  becom«  very  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  extrava*- 
ganoe  of  thdr  notions,  and  their  opposition  to  the  receiyed 
usages  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Then  how  can  he 
sompare  the  constitutional  representation  inEngland,  to  that 
wUeh  existed  in  France,  either  during  tlie  first  Rovolution, 
or  under  the  first  Empire,  or  under  the  modern  Bourbons. 
The  first  was  a  grinding  tyranny  of  democracy, more  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel,  tlian  tluit  of  the  moat  absolute  despot ;  the 
second  was  overridden  and  extinguished  by  militnry  coiurol, 
the  third  could  only  boast  of  its  utter  servility  aiul  cifrnip- 
tion.  BVancB  never  can  enjoy  a  representative  governm  nt 
for  any  considerable  period  without  abusing  it,  uud  the  direst 
anarchy  ib  sure  to  follow  in  its  footsteps. 

Haviiig  opened  with  these  and  other  remarks,  v.hich  safli- 
cently  show,  that  his  aim  is  not  to  praise  England,  but  to 
lower  the  PV-nch  in  their  own  estimation,  he  proccls  to 
discuj:8  the  Colonial  policy  of  England-  nn^l  lu^r  conduct 
towards  India  in  particular.  He  points  to  Canaila  in  ti^iunipli, 
where  he  says  a  French  Catholic  population  lias  been  ibstenrd 
and  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers  by  the  care  of  the 
parent  country,  forgetting  altogether  that  the  threrj*  ned 
digmeoibernient  of  that  part  of  her  possession:-  ha3  alone 
checked  the  illiberal  dealing  of  the  Home  Qovemment  with 
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the  descendants  of  the  French  settlers.    He  further  asserts 
that  every  colonial  extension  made  by  the  British  opens  up 
"immense  vistas"  to  the  preaching  ui  the  Gobpel,  and  the 
spreading  or  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cnth<»lic  l/hurch,  put- 
inc  out  of  s'vAii  alto<]ccther  the  iirmicn^e  ^utu.-  vearlv  sub- 
Scribed  in  Great  lihlain  for  the  forei^ni  eiteni^iou  of  the 
establishment,  ])r!nci|»ally  by  the  talisnianic  cry  of  opposi- 
tion to  Popery — France,  Spain  and  Purn;gal  are  attacked, 
as  Catholic  countries,  for  not  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Glt)8pel,  or  allowing  it  to  die  out  where  it  had  been  Ibmierly 
planted.    This  has  arisen  more  Irom  the  degenerac}^  of  the 
race,  and  the  want  of  activity  of  their  modem  governmenii, 
than  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  of  their  religion. 
As  to  the  general  foreign  and  colonial  poliey  of  England 
he  says ;    I  may  boldly  afOnn^  that  no  one  knows  heUetf 
that  no  one  baa  more  loudly  signalised  than  I.the  backalidhigl 
and  deviatione  of  English  policy  dming  the  few  past  year?. 
I  was  certainly  the  first  to  denounce,  previously  to  1 846^ 
the  policy  of  Lord  PalmerstoDi  but  too  often  imperious  to 
the  weak  and  truckling  to  the  strong,  in  the  higbeet  degree 
imprudent,  illogical,  and  foreign  to  all-  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  his  country/'  *  •  •  "  It  would  be  besides  the  height 
of  folly  and  of  iniquity  to  regard  England  as  solely  cqlpaUs^ 
or  as  the  moat  culpable^  among  t£e  nations  of  the  eartk* 
Her  poHcv  is  neither  more  Bel&h  nor  more  iminonl  tbaa 
that  of  other  great  states,  which  figure  in  ancient  or  modm 
history/'  This  is  the  only  portion  of  bis  essa^  in  which  lit 
does  not  act  tbePanegy  rist ;  it  shews  howeyer  hisconsistenejt 
as  it  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  what  he  wrote  on 
the  same  subject  in  1856.   In  1848  be  "  afaeady  saw  in 
Lord  Palmerston — ^in  the  champion  of  Pacifico  in  Qteeee ; 
and  the  oppressor  of  the  small  country  of  Switaerland — a 
great  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  wwk,  and  a  ready  ally 
of  revolution  against  liberty.  *  ♦  ♦  •  The  Engli^  P^0|^ 
have  been  it  must  be  confessed  his  too  faithful  accomplices, 
#  •  •  •  Tjjg  insupportable  arrogance  of  the  Elnglish  diplo- 
macy to^va^dD  the  weak,  aud  of  tne  Elnglish  press  towards 
every  body,  has  raised  the  just  inihi^nation  of  u  \ast  number 
of  reasonable  men.  Still  more  does  the  intrusive,  aggi-  r-iva 
and  dissolving  inthience  exercised  by  the  British  govt.r:.- 
ment,  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  faiiii  uf  th^? 
Catholics  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  south  of  Euru^,  de- 
serve the  reprobation  of  every  sincere  Chnstian." 
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Here  some  wholesome  truths  are  allowed  tu  buist  forth  in 
spite  of  his  general  purpose  of  praise,  although  he  does  not 
ffivemaiiy  examples  of  these    backdlidingsand  deviations/' 
We  can  point  to  suuie, which  may  serve  to  ilmstrate  more  etfrc- 
tually  these  \  eudencies  of  Briti.^ii  policy.  During  the  Crimean 
war,  entered  upon  in  order  to  check  the  threateniu!^  a«port 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  to  curb  her  growiuf^  influence,  winch 
endangered  the  north  west  of  India,  and  the  trade  of  the 
£ast,  the  wostrni  ji-nvors  made  use  of  every  available  ineana 
?rithin  tlu-iv  rt^ach  to  eti'ect  their  objects ;  among  tiie  n  st  they 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Circassians,  treated  with  [hem  as 
allies,  and  supplied  them  in  some  cases  witli  arms  and  ariiiim- 
Dition.    When  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  these  allies 
were  forgotten,  left;  to  their  own  resources,  not  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  no  effort  was  made  to  shield  them  against 
the  indignation  of  the  humbled  enemy,  who  would  be  sure 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  their  defenceless  heads.   Sneh  an 
example  of  the  selfish  abandonment  of  a  brave  people,  when 
the  opportnnity  for  making  use  of  their  services  bad  gone 
hy,  aces  not  exist  in  history,  and  England  will  hereafter 
regret  her  conduct  in  this  aihir,  when  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia  are  07ermn  by  the  rapadous  Muscovites. 
The  ohainoftheGaucasns  might  have  been  easily  maintain- 
ed as  a  barrier  or  fortress  to  check  the  advance  of  agression ; 
when  that  is  swept  away,  as  it  most  sooner  or  latter,  it  is 
soaieely  possible  to  conceiye  how  the  onward  ware  of  Russian 
absoiption  is  to  be  arrested.    Asain,  very  lately  our 
old  auy  Portugal,  whose  plains  anu  hills  ha^e  been  dyed 
by  ike  best  blood  of  England,  when  she  made  her  last  stand 
for  vital  existence  on  tl^  map  of  Europe,  was  compelled  at 
theeannon's  mouth  to  abandon  the  safeguard  of  treaties,  and 
Tidd  to  a  show  of  force  by  France  in  acase  of  manifest  in- 
justice. England  never  raised  her  voice  even  in  protestation, 
or  if  she  did  it  was  in  such  an  humble  tone,  as  to  proclaim 
either  a  complete  inability  to  support  her  ancient  ally,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  risk  a  disagreement  wiili  a  new  and  more 
powerful  friend.    The  wLole  question  of  the  deportation  of 
tree  blacks  into  the  French  colonies,  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Blavelaw8,and  under  the  colourof  a  hirinpr  fur  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  may  be  cited  as  another  txample.  England 
is  mute  or  lonk^  uii  with  indifference, en tei's  no  protest, while  a 
commission  is  enquiring  into  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
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ligtlized  traffic.  Then  she  eudeayonn  to  bully  Naples,  be- 
cause this  latter  is  a  Catholic  Power,  and  ia  ooDieqiiflnoa  of 
the  tarbttlence  and  reroIiitioDary  £pirii<tf  her  people,  foatered 
by  the  preBs,  money  and  arrogance  of  England,  is  obliged  to 
nee  str^  meaaoiee  of  repreeaion.  What  right  has  Proie»> 
tantism  to  interfere  with  the  intenial  affairs  of  a  Cur  huhc 
atate^  or  to  cry  out  against  intolerance,  when  but  a  few  y  earo 
ago  her  own  Totariee  in  Ireland  were  the  muct  intoleram  of 
raigioniate,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  lately  the  z  uloiis 
followen  of  tfaeBefbrmation,  furnished  a  most  iiiiiimiau  ^ir 
UsooAb  of  hiitory  f 

Eni^and  is  lauded  for  her  rapacUy  m  seizing  upon  the 
dominions  of  the  native  Piincud  in  the  Inclian  "Peuiusula, 
and  the  Companv  cxiuIioJ  i  cause  it  has  governed  at  a 
distant  of  200U  leagues  iroui  the  moUier  countrv,  nearlj 
200,000,000  of  men  by  means  of  800  civil  servants  ;  and 
an  army  numbering  from  15,000  to  20,<jur  men.''  AjI 
tills  is  certainly  a  glorious  page  in  history,  far  Burpas'inn^  the 
achievements  of  Alexander,  or  the  Buca'sises  ul  the  lTirtar 
monai'chs.  But  is  it  not  another  example  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  human  race  ?  The  insatiable  desire  to  posse?^  tli€ 
fable  riches  of  the  East  has  caused  the  representatives  of  the 
English  nation  in  iiindostan,  to  give  the  fullest  reins  to 
their  avidity.  They  have  stoppfl  at  nothing  to  poesest 
themselves  of  the  land,  the  produce  thereof,  and  to  hunt  out 
the  recesses,  in  which  the  storied  treasures  were  kept.  TlMf 
have  dispossessed  on  one  plea  or  another  every  king*  or 
prince,  who  held  dominion  in  the  Peninsula;  their  iaat  act 

of  spoliation  has  broughtaboutwhat  has  been  termed  by  choice 
the  "  Rebellion,  "in  order  that  the  foul  namemight  be  ludea 
successful  pretext  for  the  more  complete  extinguishment  <^ 
every  native  claim,  and  theresumption  into  thehaiid  of  the 
government  of  a  vast  amount  of  forfeited  property.  The 
Indian  war  certainly  commenced  by  mutuiy  of  Uie  natire 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  company,  in  eoaaeqaoioe  of  a 
military  order  trampling  upon  one  of  the  meet  aaeNd 
dogmas  of  their  reli^n.   Those,  who  haTe  ifimnnfld  the 
sovereignty  in  India  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  diftacat 
races  and  caetee^  what  they  are  to  believe  or  what  fonn  of 
worship  they  are  to  observe.   It  is  only  in  the  ease  of  aOM> 
thing  revolting  to  hnmanitv,  sueh  ae  the  ntUee,  or  busiw 
of  widowa,  that  there  may  Be  aome  title  to  suppim  a  itla^ 
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Bui  wImm  flobamilMf  s  dogM  entU    tktt  of  abeteinifig 

from  Umeblbg  or  efttlii^  aamial  Ibod,  sntAj  the  prejudioM 
of  the  aattves  ought  to  oe  inidl  oonsdeaoe  lesDected,  and  not 
onufaad  out  under  the  penalty  of  rebeUion.  Tne  landholdere 
ofihdeatandmwnaoiffflitn^  they  moat  be  looked 

upon  as  the  defendem  of  the  nghta  of  their  aorereigns,  ftnd 
ir  their  country  is  to  be  annexed  and  conquered  at  all  nazardd, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  them  at  least  that  they  are  notrebelsi 

but  the  registers  of  aggroision. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  comraencement  of  the  war  many 
grievous  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  sepoys,  wholesale 
massacres  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  We  do  not  wish 
to  palliate  or  defend  these  in  the  slightest  degree,  alUiough 
we  believe  that  they  have  been  in  many  instances  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  press  of  England,  and  the  promoters  of 
confiscation .  Let  the  perpetrators  be  punished,  amply  punish- 
ed as  they  deserve,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  let 
not  the  fair  lame  of  the  Britisli  arms  be  stained  by  tiiat  tru- 
'ulout  cry  for  blood,  which  has  arisen  throughout  the  laud, 
and  has  been  already  partially  executed.  Letters  and  ac- 
counts liave  been  received  from  India,  in  which  the  writers 
dwell  with  savai^e  delight  upon  the  wholesale  slaughtefing 
of  whole  regiments  of  unfortunate,  misguided  men.  These 
and  other  acts  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  retribution, 
will  hereafter  stamp  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  name  of 
England  in  the  page  of  history,  only  to  be  placed  in  com* 
parison  with  the  exIirpatioiKtt  theCartbagiiihina  and  Jowa 
by  tho  Eomans. 

Tiubt  each  is  the  opinion  of  Montalembart  idmadf,  will 
attpear  from  the  ibUowing  paaaage : — 

Aftir  lisvlog  tiuM  allotted  to  Hm  doftooe  of  a  ^eat  people,  unjustlj 

dtftuaodt  to  much  of  our  space,  oar  motive  being  that  it  enjojrs^  ai. 
most  alone,  the  honour  of  representincr  liberty  in  modern  Europe, 
it  is  fitting  to  tesliiy  to  the  just  Indignation,  whicli  the  exccs?ive 
rigour  of  the  chastise  meats  inflicted  b^  the  EogUah  on  tiie  vant^ui^thed 
Insurgents,  who  have  Men  Into  their  hands,  ought  to  evoke.  I  am 
awaro  of  all  that  oan  be  said  to  oteaie  nprlflalB»  ool^  too  legitimato, 
igaliiat  aavagaa  giiill;j  of  the  moot  monstrous  excesses  committed  09 
the  persons  of  so  many  officers,  surprised  and  disarmed,  and  espe- 
cially so  many  noble  v.Axiu  ii,  ianooent  young  girls,  and  poor  little 
children,  slaughtered  in  hundreds,  without  any  provocation  for  such 
horrid  deeds.  I  oan  well  imderstaad  the  hatUo-orf  of  file  Highlanders 
at  the  aaaaolt  of  Delhi*  <  Bememher  the  Uidiaa  I  Bememher  the  babiet  r 
I  admitf  moreover^  that  the  severe  pmiehmeots  faiflioted  oe  soldlert^ 
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taluMi  with  wait  in  their  hands,  all  of  then  volDatarilj  pilieMi  uA 

bound,  under  an  oath  taken  of  their  own  free  will,  to  Te5pect  tht 
commanders  whom  they  have  massacred,  cannot  bo  compared  wiib 
the  chastisements  inflicted  on  innocent  and  hospitable  popuUtbos, 
bj  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world,  nor  eren  with  the  rigoroosi  poa. 
nmnenta  decreed  by  our  genermb  of  the  Freacih  Smfnfo  asMiiit  thi 
popnlatione  of  Spain  and  of  the  Tyrol,  engaged  in  the  most  legUimita 
of  insurrections  ;  still  less  to  the  horror?  committed  in  La  Vendee, 
by  the  butchers  of  the  Convention.  But  lor  all  that,  I  am  not  th* 
less  convinced  tli;it  the  just  limits  of  repression  have  been  overpai^t^d, 
and  that  the  exec  uLions,mmasje,of  the  defeated  Sepojs,sy&temaUcailj 
contiBtted  alter  the  first  oatbnnt  of  ffrief  eaoied  bj  vnhettd^f 
atroeities,  will  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  toe  bistorj  of  British  rule  is 
India.  This  is  no  longer  justice,  but  Tengeance.  A  people  resllj 
free  should  leave  the  sad  privilege  of  bein<j  cruel  to  slaves  in  reTolt. 
A  Christian  yu  nple  ought  to  know  that  it  ]s  at  once  a  thing  furhvii  - 
aiid  impossible  iur  it  to  struggle  ag-ainat  infidel  races^  with  &u.cu  aiua 
ae  mm  paoithment  may  supply.  It  ia  the  pare  of  BMfiik 
'  gcK 'Isnunt  *'  (sic.)  who  direct  militarj  and  political  operations  wm 
the  Indus  to  the  Gangpes,  to  know  how  to  resist  the  odious  incitemeots 
of  the  Angla>[ndian  press.  They  have  bef  >re  them  the  example  of 
the  chivalrous  Havelock,  who  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  ^^ol- 
diers,  whom  be  was  leading  againi;t  the  cut-throats  ot  Cawcpiire, 
declared  that  it  did  not  become  Ghnstian  soldiers  to  take  Psgaa 
butchers  for  their  models.** 

As  far  ns  rocrards  her  colonial  policy  in  Australia,  Xonh 
America,  -inA  tin'  (  upe  of  Good  iiope,  Great  Britain  i. a? 
reason  to  be  proud  ot  a  nv^derate,  wise  and  beneiicent  qjumv^ 
of  action.  The  consequences  of  an  opposite  conduct  in 
instance  of  the  United  States  have  leit  an  indeliblo  imprc?- 
eion  on  the  mind?  of  her  statesmen,  by  which  they  l^  arn 
tliat  anything  in  the  nature  of  oppression  will  not  be  t^-lvf- 
ated  by  those  who  have  ooce  tasted  freedom.  At  the  hr*t 
sign  of  undue  coercion  by  the  mother  countpy,  any  or  all  of 
these  colonies  may  throw  off  their  allegiauce^  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  right  to  independence  in  the  scale  of  natiom. 
It  ifl  different  with  India  and  China.  Tliere  the  Enropeaai 
are  either  bo  much  connected  with  the  governing  nower,  or 
80  much  interested  in  oppressing  the  natives  for  their  o^fB 
emolomenty  that  anv  chance  of  right  being  done  to  tke 
aborigines  is  out  of  the  question.  Philanthropists  may  Isj 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  population,  for  the 
irrigation  of  dry  land  or  the  draining  of  swamps,  for  the 
spreading  of  Uhristaimty  by  the  sale  of  millions  of 
Bibles,  or  the  suppression  of  Bhuddiam  and  Castes,  bat  thst 
the  main  aim  ana  object  of  all  parties  will  ever  be  the  ertiao* 
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tion  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  the 
oommerce  of  the  merchant  at  home,  and  the  draining  off  to 
Europe  of  the  fat  of  the  land^  cannot  f<nr  amoment  be  doubted. 
How  can  it  be  ezpectedi  that  a  floyemment  at  the  oUier 
side  of  tiie  globe,  will  mle  for  the  oenefit  of  the  abO£igines« 
and  not  for  that  of  their  spoilen. 

The  eame  eyetem  is  about  being  carried  out  in  China. 
A  footing  is  got  at  Hons  Kong ;  a  miserable  pretext  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  lorcha  is  made  use  o^  to  take  vio- 
lent possession  of  a  rich  city,  numberin^^  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inbabitantfl.  Then  a  trade  is  forced  upon  the  Chi- 
nese, by  which  sooner  or  later  the  Iviglish  will  gain  van- 
tage ground  npon  their  territory,  and  enact  over  again  the 
scenes  of  India,  tlie  slanghter  of  the  inhabitants,  trying  to 
free  themselves  of  their  pestilent  invaders,  and  the  violent 
seizure  of  successive  portions  of  territory.  Can  it  be  said 
for  a  moment  that  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  celestial 
Empire  have  not  a,  perfect  right,  if  they  wi^h,  to  exclude 
fill  foivigiiero  irom  their  boundaries.  It  is  contended  that 
they  have  no  right  to  refuse  trade  which  will  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  the  bleasinpfs  of  Christianity,  which  may 
dawn  upon  them  at  a  luture  time.  In  fact  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  end  justifying  the  means  ;  but  a  more  plain  in- 
stance of  filibustering  on  the  part  of  the  great  English  peo- 
ple cannot  be  imagined.  So  much  are  our  continental 
neighbours  impressed  with  the  reality  of  this  idea,  that  the^ 
have  determined  not  to  be  behind  hand,  and  that  if  Asia  is 
to  be  seized  upon  and  divided  among  the  fioropean  powers, 
iiiey  at  least  shall  have  their  fuU  share.  France  is  only 
taking  a  leaf  ont  of  the  book  of  England's  system  of  aggran- 
dizement, by  appropriating  to  herself  the  territory  of 
Cochin  Cliina,  She  sees  what  strides  the  Islanders  are  mak« 
ing  in  oommeree  by  the  nosaession  of  foreign  lands,  which 
aenre  BspaintM  (Fappui  for  their  trade,  ohe  has  endear 
Tonred  to  imitate  them  in  Algeria,  but  finding  that  district  to 
be  up  to  this,a  barren,  losing  £peeQlation,ah6  has  turned  her 
attention  to  more  distant  climes,  where  there  ean  be  no  inter- 
ference from  dangerons  neighbours.  AH  this  is  a  portion 
of  tiie  same  wholesale  apnropriation,  spoliation  and  robbery, 
which  has  been  dignified  since  the  world  began,  with  tne 
high-sounding  title  of  conquest. 

1  lie  assumption  of  supreme  power  in  India,  has  been  de- 
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fended  chiefly  upon  the  grounds  of  the  many  abuses  and 
cruelties  of  the  native  princes,  the  state  of  subjection  aiia 
misery  in  which  they  kept  the  population,  while  theyiuem* 
selyes  wallowed  in  the  g-rospest  or  the  most  retincd  luxury, 
and  the  subetitiiHon  for  all  these  of  the  blessings  of  Euro-  ; 
pean  rnle  and  civilization.    In  the  hrat  place,  this  was  not 
the  original  reason  for  the  extension  of  territory.  The  Com- 
pany sought  alone  a  wider  field  for  tbe  pursuit  of  riches 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  we&lth  and 
dominioii  by  tpoliiUion.   Besides,  what  tiust  can  be  placed 
in  the  rectitude  ef  eonduct  of  a  set  of  merehantB,  who  cul- 
tivate upon  a  gigantic  scale,  a  baaefoi  drog^  ttid  in  the 
teeth  of  the  laws  of  ft  neighbouring  country,  smogrie  it  in- 
to the  territory,  to  the  destraotion  of  Uie  minds  a&a  woak 
of  the  inhabitaiita.  If  diey  were  capable  of  vending  poiMi 
to  one  nation  not  tinder  weir  eontrol,  and  eofttiery  to  ex-  | 
presB  agieement  «nd  treaty,  sorely  thejr  may  be  faiily 
raq^ed  of  wronff  dealing  with  another  people,  who 
•re  oompletelf  nnoer  their  oontiol,  and  whimy  nniUtti 
hAp  themeelvea.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
ment  emanatiaff  ftom  the  taprane  power  in  theie  rtifaM^ 
will  root  ont  tUii  deetroctiTe  policy,  and  rah  the  tomtr^, 
not  merely  fbr  the  interetta  of  the  few  Bnnpean  aetOflni 
but  for  those  of  the  eonntleas  nniltitndes,  who  era  dehmnl 
into  tiieir  hands*  The  Panegyrist  himsslf  aUowa  a  certA 
amount  of  culpability  in  the  now  defunct  Company,  nhn 
he  says , 

"  Admittinff,even,that  the  immoral  selfishness  of  •CfllJI' 
ration  of  mercliauts  has  but  too  otteu  signalized  its  debiUi 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  still,  for  more  thim  ully 
years,  its  generals  and  principal  agenta.  the  Wellesleys,  tb« 
Malcolms,  the  Munroes,  the  fJentincka,  lully  dL^plu}  el  all 
the  zeal  and  all  the  activity  becoming  their  high  funcu  b^, 
to  expiate  the  evil  deeds  of  their  predecessors,  and  to 
every  impartial  observer  to  avow,  that  in  the  present  ^ts*^ 
of  things,  British  domination  is  at  once  a  benefit  aad  * 
necessity  for  the  inhabitants  of  India." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  however,  be  is  torccd  to  admit, 
that  the  annexation  of  many  states,  which  liad  been 
merly  all  leg  or  only  subject  to  euzeraintj,  especially  inibe 
caseoi  Oude,  forcibly  deprived  of  its  native  e^oTemmtiit  t>/ 
the  Marqnia  of  Daihousie,  ia  a  just  sol^t  of  t^Mf^ 
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imd  (bekttor  iostance  a  legitiniAte  pretext  for  insurrection. 
He  draws  n  parallel  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  a&d  palliates, 
both  hj  the  diiticulty  of  dealing  with  EaBtem  nces, either 
as  allies  or  Aiudiiaries/'  and  the  necessity  of  complete  snb* 
jiotioiii  b«ftxre  they  can  bo  InPOught  to  veason.  Tliis  is  onlv 
an  axcQse  for  spoliaiioa,  tnd  on  arffament  for  seizing  wxtn 
armed  hinds  half  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere^ 
Mowinff  out  the  iaiqaitoofl  policy  now  adopted  in  Gfaina» 
and  Ooefam  China. 

Ineideiitally  to  this  question  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India,  he  tonohes  npon  that  of  the  infhtence  of  the  presa^ 
and  the  port  it  beam  in  the  social  system  of  these  Islands. 
He  calls  it  a  nniversal  and  permanenl  indictment  against 
erary  one  and  Ofoy  thing,"  bnt  contends  that  It  afterwards 
Testifies  its  own  mistalces  in  time  and  makes  up  for  its 
coarse  yitaperation,  hy  the  public  good  effected  by  open 
discussion.  This  is  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  the  im- 
mense mass  of  private  injury,  which  is  done  by  intem- 
perate  writing  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  the  misropivoon- 
tatioiis  and  lits  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practised  upon, 
the  general  community,  and  the  hostility  which  it  evokes 
in  foreign  nations  by  the  absurd,  ignorant,  and  arrogant 
views  which  it  often  takes  of  ilieir  internal  affairs.  The 
Press  of  England  may  be  said  rather  to  be  a  necessary 
ofii,  than  a  permanent  good.  It  may  be  called  the  safety- 
valve  ot  the  tlemocratio  element/  by  which  discontent 
aiid  faction  ar<  allowerl  to  evaporate,  so  as?  not  to  injure  the 
machine  of  the  body  politic.  The  contrast  in  this  particu- 
lar with  the  restrictions  on  the  Freiic!i  prints  does  not  at 
all  hold  good,  because  the  natural  tendencies  of  that  people 
are  widely  different  ii-oin  those  of  the  phlep:matic  Britons. 
They  ar<'  a  nntioii  easily  exf"i(ed  to  acts  o{' doppr'ration,  and 
cannot  cairn ly  read  for  even  a  short  space  incitements  to 
inaurrection  without  carrying  them  out  in  the  reality.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Revolution 
the  Press  in  France  was  the  most  demoralized,  and  savage 
pnstigator  to  bloodshed  and  massacre.  If  the  same  amount 
of  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  there,  as  there  is  in 
Englmid,  a  succession  of  revolutions  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low emoh  other  at  short  intervals.  The  temper  of  ttie  pub- 
lic is  not  equable,  it  cannot  bear  strong  stimulants  without 
^mg  mciled  to  firsnay.  It  is  another  qnesttoni  however. 
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how  far  the  liberty  of  publication  should  be  extended,  and 
w  here  die  work  of  repression  by  the  executive  should  com- 
mence.    A  certain  ainount  of  elasticity  should  be  allowc^i 
to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  various  phas*:?  of  it,  the  oil- 
ferent  elements  of  political  party,  migbi  neutralize  oii« 
another,  and  result  in  a  harmonv  innocuous  to  the  S<:'ve- 
rei^  power.  If  any  one  of  them  iS  unduly  kept  under  px«- 
snre,  it  will  find  an  opportunity  to  explode  in  some  otbff 
direction,  more  dangerous  to  its  opponents.  Such  has  bed 
the  consequence  of  the  present  injudicious  attempt  to  ?tide 
this  harmless  Brochure  of  31.  Le  Comte  de  Montalcml>eit 
Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  unobserved,  most  pn>bally  i: 
would  have  only  excited  some  criticism  on  its  anti  Ga^i:* 
tendencies,  or  some  praise  for  the  excellence  of  its  construe- 
tion ;  but  when  an  undue  amount  of  influence  is  ascribed  tc 
it  by  the  very  party,  which  it  seeks  to  eondenm,  it  obtazni  s 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  lesistaiice  glTen  to  itt  dnva 
attention  to  xesthctiona  on  liberty,  which  the  Emdi  peo- 
ple might  have  otherwise  passed  over  in  sHenee,  and  rouse 
a  slomoering  indignation^  whioh  it  will  take  yean  of  «l* 
ful  treatment  to  auay. 

8o  far  the  matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  merely  iDtroductorT, 
sennnff  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  opinions.  He  n«xt 
proceeds  to  consider,  Brst,  the  causes  and  the  fact  of  the  ttl 
of  Iiord  Pahnersion,  and  secondly,  the  Indian  debate  with 
the  actors  therein.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  ikMs  Lorif 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  late  gorenmient,  is  no  fmnek 
with  H.  Le  Comte.  Thejprindpal  reason  seems  to  be^M 
he  has  always  been  one  of  the  moet  strenuous  suppurln 
of  the  Imperial  Gownment,  and  was  the  orginator  of  Ik 
Anglo-French  alliance,  whidi  bids  £ur  to  prevent  any  eon- 
stderaUe  change  on  the  soil  of  Europe  for  many  yeen^ 
come.  Certainly  a  minister  was  never  thrown  out  of 
seat  of  power  for  such  a  futile  and  o^roundless  reason,  or 
less  show  of  justice  by  the  British  public,  than  was  the  lite 
premier.  In  consequence  of  aii  atrocious  attempt  on  his  5fe 
and  that  ol^kis  consort,  the  Emperor  makes  a  request  caucbal 
certainly  in  strong  terms,  but  groundi  d  upuu  tlie  very  ami- 
cable relations,  which  had  been  lor  several  vears  5ub^:=:inc 
between  the  two  people,  that  assassins  and  murderers  sucu.- 
nut  be  sbelteredand  fostered  within  the  realm,  arid  under  tl>a 
fihieid  of  the  laws  ol  Great  ikitain.   liie  French  had  paurci 
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Out  their  l)lou(l  upon  the  same  plains  and  in  the  same  cau^c, 
as  the  Eiigiidh,  their  indignation  was  naturally  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  tlie  nel'arious  natun;  of  tiic  crime,  aiid 
by  the  excessive  danger,  which  not  only  tlicir  sovereign  had 
passed  thron^^li,  but  whicli  had  menacod  to  throw  them  ])ack 
into  anarchy  and  revolution.  All  this  is  taken  no  account 
of  by  England,  the  ties  of  friendship  aud  alliance  are  Ibr- 
CoUen  ;  iu.^tcad  of  making  allowance  for  an  excited  state  of 
leeling,  the  request  is  rudely  ilung  back  by  ejecting  the 
mini'^tor,  who  liaduot  returned  an  anpw^er  of  deliance  within 
tweaty-four  hours.  Tiie  que.-tiou  was  not  o!ie  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  it  was  sirajtly  tl.at  of  the  harbonriii'x  of  murderers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  party  purposes,  lliis  w  as  all  overlooked, 
the  alliance  of  years  diprcgardcrl,  and  a  v.f'w  element  of  dis- 
cord sown  betwut'ii  the  two  nations.  A  more  impolitic,  and 
i*  must  be  said  a  more  ungenerous  course  of  conduct,  could 
not  be  pursued  by  one  great  people  towards  another. 

The  fall  of  Lord  PaCnerston  was  not  due  to  this  cause 
alone,  or  to  the  influence  of  party  opposition.  His  own 
friends  and  adherents  had  for  some  time  been  growing  arro- 
gant and  self  ronfident  of  their  hold  on  power;  many  of 
them  considered  themselvea  independent  of  their  leader,  and 
the  cMef  himself  Ibund  it  very  difficult  to  regolate  tlieir  ac- 
tion, or  to  retain  them  obedient  under  his  sway.  He  too 
became  somewhat  Tain  of  hia  position^  and  from  the  flattery 
of  the  liberal  presa^  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  general  easy  aspect  of  govermental  affairs  in  the 
kingdom,  considered  his  lease  of  office  almost  as  aperpetuity, 
at  least  such  as  would  ffive  him  high  position  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  days.  These  causes  roused  a  spirit  of 
mdependent  freethmkixu^  amon^  many  of  his  followers, 
especially  those  inclined  to  radicalism  or  the  Manchester 
Bchool.  They  conceived  that  a  good  and  safe  opportunity 
had  arriyed  tor  showing  their  strength  to  the  h^  of  the 
Uberals,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  tbey  shipwrecked  their 
own  hopes  of  advancement,  by  helping  to  thrast  out  of  the 
cabinet  the  only  man,  from  whom  they  could  expect  an 
amalgamation  of  parties. 

No  soonei-  however  were  the  ministry  out,  than  their  par- 
tizans  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  sought  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  for  reetilying  their  error.    This  did  not 
present  itseii  unlil  two  muuLhs  later  when  the  famous  pro- 
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elamaiion  of  Lord  Cannmg  to  the  population  of  Oade,  and 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Ellenborough  condemning  it,  were 
brou{rlit  before  the  House.  Here  t  wo  questions  were  raised, 
whether  the  proclanuition  condcnming  almost  the  euiire 
torritorv  of  t)ie  revolted  countrv  to  couHscation  was  to  be 
uphplti,  and  the  dispatch  ^vitll<h•uw^  :  and  whether  the  Derby 
niinisfry  as  a  boily  were  not  implicated  in  the  act  of  Lonl 
iLllcnborfjiiixh,  who  cundrnined  Lord  Canning"  bf?{are  he  had 
been  hr^aid  m  d^^f one  %  anil  irausgressod  the  ruled  of  ollicial 
propriety,  by  puLiisliiiig  the  dispatch  so  condemninof  Imn. 
Thelirst  was  adroitly  evaded  by  the  opposition,  who  wi?hed 
to  pass  a  vote  Oi  ci  nsnro  on  the  cabinet  for  an  nrf  of  liieir 
colleag'ue,  wiiu  with  njanly  I'oldncs.^  resi^^<i,  ciioosing 
rather  to  p-ive  up  his  jdace  and  on^olumeDts,  acknowledging 
his  en*or,  lluia  draw  down  ruin  on  liis  party.  The  mini?- 
terialij^ts  dupportcd  thebroa<I  ^'•round  of  the  impolicy  of  con- 
fiscation, and  a  battle  of  soctious  ensued.  Opinion?  were 
divided  among  the  diffbrrnt  ?mall  schools,  while  (lie  mas?  rf 
the  liberals  were  J^till  sjdit  up  into  ind'^pr'ndent  thinkers,  who 
liad  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  holding  together  under  a 
leader  to  defeat  an  antagonist.  Lord  Palmerston  perceived 
that  they  were  impracticable  and  abandoned  his  position, 
withdrawing  his  shattered  forces,  in  consequenoe  of  tho  delee* 
tion  of  some  of  his  adherents. 

Montalembert  in  treating  of  the  way  in  which  thia  de- 
bate was  got  up  and  conducted,  eliews  how  much  the  p^^^'a- 
liarities  of  English  manners  atrack  upon  hia  mind.  Ailer 
Lord  Derby  had  obtained  a  majoritj  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  of  merely  nine  votes,  ail  sides  were  of  r  j  inioa  that 
he  cotdd  not  hold  ofHce  for  many  daj8.   The  times,  that 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,perpetuaUy  grindingantiquated 
humdrum  airs,  but  never  prophetic  ones,  vatidiciaed  thai 
*'  before  a  week  the  Derby  miniBtry  will  have  ceaaed  to 
exist."   The  strifb  ofpartiea  became  hot  and  Airioas,  ia 
the  press  and  in  the  House,  but  never  exploded  in  indeecnl 
rancour  or  ill-fhellng  in  private.   Such  was  not  the  ease  itt 
France,  when  questions  of  pubMc  moment  were  fomciiy 
made  the  subjects  of  party  contest  in  the  assemblies. 
Le  Comte  ascribes  tma  dtSerence  between  the  two  people  to 
the  fhct,  that  in  England  all  are  of  the  same  way  of  lhinkhi|( 
at  bottom,  and  consider  a  pnbUe  fight  only  a  fbir  warftra 
betwe^  fections.  This  howCTer  Is  not  the  tme  leasoo  ; 
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tlie  Bngtiflh  are  of  a  &r  difierent  temperamaiit  from  the 


impasaireneas  in  condnctiag  buBiness,  and  wW  they  ieave 
the  public  arena  cast  aside  all  thongbt  of  sirife  or  disagree- 
ment* .Our  Qallic  neighbours,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  the 
animosity  of  party  into  their  private  relations,  and  hate  ono 
another  cordially  as  political  opponents. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  under  the  most  admirable 
tactics  on  butli  sides  ;  in  fact  it  mny  be  cited  as  a  ro|>roaph 
to  the  ndiniiiistration  of  public  atlaira  in  England,  that  tlio 
lives,  liberties  and  property  of  many  millions  of  mcu  \vt 
Ijanp-ing  upon  the  decision  of  a  party  question.    Sir  Hugh 
Cuii  iis,  the  Solicitor  General,  is  praised  by  M.  le  Comte 
lor  the  able  speech,  in  which  he  reverted  to  the  general 
topic  of  confiscation  or  not,  and  rated  Mr.  Vcrnoa  Smith 
for  having  withheld  a  letter  of  Lord  Canning  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.     Lord  John  Rn shell's  adhesion  to  the  opposition 
revived  eoTnowhat  (lie  debate  in  Lord  Pnlmerston'E^  favour, 
until  the  next  day  when  Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  supprirt  tho 
dispatch.     The  vr^hompnt  declamation  nnd  incongTuous 
doctrine  of  this  lead'  i  (  f  radicalism  seem  to  have  struck  tho 
foreijj^er,  as  som^^tliinii'  very  peculiar,  and  the  tolerancy  of 
the  House  in  paying  attention  to  him  as  so/nelhiTig  ^vou- 
derful.  Sir  Robert  Peel't^  personal  and  just  remarks  excited 
also  hi?  attrntion,  chiefly  because  he  alluded  to  the  likelihood 
of  a  di8solution,and  the  impending-  dangertothe  Liberal  party 
from  the  new  elections.  Here  however  lay  one  of  the  secret 
and  most  effectual  causes  of  the  final  result  of  the  debate. 
Captain  Viyian  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  during 
the  Derby  races,  which  was  acceded  to  as  usual,  shewing 
that  no  naatter  how  urgent  or  important  are  the  public  inter- 
eats  engaged,  the  English  gentlemen  composing  the  Com- 
mons have  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  enjoyments  of  life. 
But  during  the  interral  they  had  leisure  to  consider  the 
TarioQS  consequences,  which  would  arise  from  a  defeat  of 
the  ministry.   Many  a  poor  and  needy  member  looked 
forward  witn  dread  to  the  chances  of  presenting  himself 
beim  bia  caoatltuents  with  an  empty  purse,  and  perhaps  a 
shattered  political  reputation.     tMssatis&ction  spread 
through  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  many  of  whom  were 
still  watering  in  their  allegiance  to  their  leaderi  not  being 
sufficiently  long  out  of  omce  to  gain  a  keen  relish  for  ita 
sweets. 
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Afi  an  episode  Montalembert  gives  a  deeeription  of 

Derby,  interesting  from  its  peculiarities. 

it       been     11  ^-dd,  that  be  who  lias  not  «*»<>n  the  Derbj  has  not 
f  en  Eii  jl  iml  ;  ah*l  tor  that  reason  people  are  less  in  the  right  who 
incvisaullv  rc{.cat,  that  an  En-'iishraan  does  not  know  how  to »nitt» 
hiiii>t'lf ;  OP  at  least  to  amuse  himself  with  spirit,  and  with  order  wd 
'1.  ( (  TV  at  the  »aroe  time.    Whoo  t :  li..s  .  rn  'JOO.OOO.or  000,000 la- 
luJ  itniits  of  Lot.  Ion,  and  its  neighbourhood,  asseu.'^  '.'  I  uti  ''  r  n  fine 
m  :'-  sun  on  ti  e  grei'n  slopes  of  Ep3ora  Down*  ;  who«ver  has  wati- 
iii  Ti  >l  anjuiig  all  those  equipages  of  every  possible  elass,  amoag  ihe&t 
cheJa,  tbc'i-e  bunild  of  music,  tlieso  open-air  theatres,  these  tents  witk 
their  fluttering  streamers^  this  sea  of  bipeds  and  (^uuJrupodi,  rctnm 
liome  thorougiily  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  things  generally 
little  received  ;  firsit,  the  honest  and  communicative  gaiety  of  the  ito- 
men.se  majority  of  th^  numerous  thron^r ;  secondly,  the       at  degrrt 
of  etjualifv  wl.icli  brings  together,  for  thii  day  at  bast,  conditions  of 
society  UbualJy  tlje  mo4»t  distinct  and  apart  from  each  other.  Proicsi 
of  the'  blood,  and  peers  of  most  ancient  pedigree,  elbow  grooms  in  the 
erowd  and  others  of  low  degree*  snd  even  take  part  in  the  popular 
games,  which  occapj  the  irksome  intervals  between  the  races.  No- 
w  li<  j  e — not  even  among  us  in  Fr.nnce — i?  seen  a  greater  mingling  of 
ranks;   noubere  else  tr>o  a  f  iit  tv,    good  huiiiour    and  de<.'eucT, 
re  t  iul*lii!g  more  the  same  tjuaai.ci  vvuich  distinguish  in  so  honourabk 
a  inunoer  our  popular  massesj  when  they  abandon  tbemseUes  to  their 
periodical  and  official  amusements,    in  the  midst  of  this  joyous  tod 
animated  throng,  one  might  believe  oneself  in  France.    But  thU 
illusion  speedily  Viaii  lies,  when  one  remarks  the  absence  of  every  th  -^5 
iilie  an  official  prograiiiine,  of  all  interference  on  the  part  uf  u« 
uuthorities.    It  is  individual  industry,  which  ha^  done  it  all— 
announced  everything,  foreseen  everything,  regulated  everything ;  tht 
subscriptions  collected  to  repay  au  expenses  are  spontaneous.  A 
mere  handful  of  policemen*  without  arms  and  lost  as  it  were  ia  the 
t  irong,  rerulntis  one  of  precaution's  taken  a??ninst  the  intcrn^ktioo  of 
order.    By  tliobr  fcatun-.s  we  inslanlly  reco^'nizc  England. 

•*  On  the  way  to  Epsom,  as  during  the  preceding  days,  cv«iy 
versation  turned  on  the  odd  cmncidenee  between  Lord  Derby's  poliii- 
cal  destiny  and  his  luck  as  a  racing  man.  As  on  the  evening  befiire» 
his  name  wa^^  on  every  lip  ;  and  in  the  issue  of  the  race  about  to  come 
off,  people  took  pleasure  in  accepting  an  omen  of  his  victory  or  defe*l 
in  the  division  to  take  place  tho  day  after.  An  opinion,  rather 
gcueraJly  credited,  circulated  to  the  effect,  that  the  noble  lord  «m 
far  more  solicitous  for  the  success  of  bis  horse,  than  for  that  of  bis 
party.  •  *  •  •  •  After  some  insignificant  interludes  (he  erova- 
ing  race  commences ;  twenty-four  horses  start  together.  How  *haJl 
J  paint  the  devouring  anxietv,  the  tuinultuoi:s  swaying  to  and  fro  ol 
tile  crowd,  the  forward  spring,  the  ruj-iiin^'  of  the  hundred  thousand 
pi.;i>ons,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  are  conccuirated  upoa  a  single  olyect? 
The  disinterested  strangci  involuntarily  recalled  his  Ftii^tomiad, 
and  tiie  immortal  verses  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  ^neid,  which  hard 
familiarized  every  one  of  libml  edncatlon^and  every  eulttvatedmiDdp 
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with  &o  many  iuargaificant  tietaili  for  ever  ennobled  hy  the  epic  muse. 
Tb«  raoe,  which  wm  run  oTer  a  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
lasted  less  thao  three  minutes.  For  an  lostant*  thaoks  to  an  in- 
equality of  the  course,  all  the  hones  disappeared  from  th*^  vi  w  of  the 
spectator*!;  xrhen  they  agfain  onme  in  ^^ij^'hL  the  'liffercDt  changes  of 
thti  rivals  bepran  to  fltHiMo  Ihciiisclvi b.  (hie  momont  more  of 
devouring  aiijkiely,  a  liuimi  ed  thousand  heads  turned  towards  the 
winniDg.post.  Fate  has  decided.  It  is  not  Lord  Berby  who  has 
won.  Ilis  famous  horse  is  on! j  second.  The  **  blue  ribband** escapea 
bim  ;  the  cup  has  boon  won  by  the  horse  of  a  b.u  onet  unknownj  wno 
baa  realised  at  a  stroke  something  like  je40,000." 

It  is  evident  that  near  the  eommencenient  of  this  passage 
he  seeks  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  qniet  civil  police 
of  England,  and  the  political  guardians  of  the  peace  in 
France.  The  allusion  however  is  carefully  made,  by  no 
means  strong,  and  leaves  an  impression,  that  the  writer  was 
apprehensive  of  entering  too  cio('}.Iy  iutu  bucii  a  delicate 
subject.  He  ignores  al.-o  complLtely  the  new  body  of 
serpents  de  tillc,  who  Lave  bt'Cii  iiurodnccd  into  the  streets 
of  Paris  by  the  present  ruler.  The  only  diflcrcuce  between 
theiii  and  our  own  is  twofold,  that  they  wear  a  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  wliicli  give  them  a  less  civic,  and  more  military 
appearance,  but  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  force 
and  order  present  to  the  minds  of  the  French  populace. 

To  return  to  the  debate,  which  bad  been  interrupted  for 
tlie  purpose  of  witnessing  the  national  Olympics,"  as  Lea  d 
Palmereton  once  called  the  Derby  races.  The  iicwspnin  rs 
had  been  strenuously  writing  up  victory  at  one  side,  aud 
defeat  on  tlie  otlfor.  Kever  was  the  Times  more  at  sea  in 
its  calcnlaiiou?,  tlinn  on  that  occasion,  siTnply  because  it 
was  a  niattcr  lo  be  ibreseon,  predicted,  and  not  uiic  in  which 
public  opiuion  could  he  fullowed.  It  attacked  tlic  miiiistry 
and  the  dispatch,  witl-  a  virulence  commensurate  wiib  the 
expectation  that  t!ie  former  should  be  defeated  by  a  cnn- 
sitlenifde  niiijority.  iStill  there  were  signs  of  doubtful  omen, 
Mr.  iiriirht,  speaking:  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cabinet,  and 
flinging  in  the  face  of  Lord  John  Russell  his  vituperative 
language  in  the  Durham  letter.  Here  Montalembert  has 
passed  a  curions  eulogj  npcm  a  deceased  Irish  member, 
which  sounds  very  strange  aud  flat  to  onr  ears.    He  says  : 

Mr.  Bright  is  a  member  of  the  quaker  sect :  he  is  brother- 
in-law  of  that  Frederick  Lucas,  who,  bom  in  the  same  sect, 
became  a  Catholic,  and  in  addition,  the  most  energetic  ad* 
Yocate  of  his  new  faith.   Hardly  had  he  entered  the  House 
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of  CominoTi!!,  when  Lncas  there  took  up  a  position  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry  ;  everything  predicted  in  hini  an  orator 
and  party  leader,  wlio  shonld  vf\^^a\,  or  perhaps  surj-a^s 
O'Conuell ;  a  prenuUure  death  lelL  behind  the  remembrance, 
still  vivid,  of'tlie  invincible  chai'ms  of  his  lan^niage,  md  of 
the  enerpretic  uprightness  of  his  convictions. That 
Frederick  Lucas  was  a  man  of  talent  may  be  conceded,  but 
that  ho  ever  poBsegsed  the  j^enius  or  eloquence  of  the  r^re&t 
Repeal  leader,  is  rather  too  much  to  assert,  it  is  only  one 
of  these  Gallic  manners  of  talldng  of  men,  who  happen  to 
agree  with,  and  perhaps  happily  express  iheir  o^vn  opinions. 
Lucas  would  never  have  got  beyond  his  newspaper,  even 
that  was  fast  slipping  from  under  liim,  as  did  that  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy.  They  both  attempted  too  high  a  range,  and 
like  the  unlucky  sercnaut  of  old,  only  leil  their  name  upoa 
the  sea  of  troubles  wherein  thoy  fell. 

Sir  James  Qraham  s  speech  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in 
deciding  the  issue.  He  began  by  declaring  that  the  reei^a- 
tion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was  satisfaction  enough  for  the 
mistake  committed  by  him,  in  forwarding  the  obnojdom 
dbpatchi  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  confiscation 
system,  and  bringing  forward  the  protest  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  who  had  been  the  former  oecupier  and  pacificatcr 
of  Oude,  when  it  was  annexed  under  Lord  Dalhonsie.  Thw 
produced  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  Houaef  bo  muck 
80  that  the  next  day  several  of  the  opposition  members  te* 

auested  Mr.  Cardwell,  thei>ropOBerof  the  resolution  againsi 
^e  ministry,  to  withdraw  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  nw 
how  the  wind  lay  and  that  his  adherents  were  about  to  da* 
sert,  chose  rather  to  retreat  with  skill,  than  to  sofir  an 
ignominious  defeat.  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
cause  of  justice  and  good  goyemment  triumphed « 

Thus  was  the  future  fate  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  Hindoetan  decided,  by  the  result  of  as  sldUuI 
a  series  of  p&rij  manoduvres,  aa  was  ever  adopted  on  any 
petty  question  for  harassing  a  ministry.   The  meetings  of 
the  Liberal  party  beforehand  at  Lord  Palmers  ton's  liuiise, 
the  appointing  of  proposers  and  seconders  of  the  ii.  )-ion 
both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  able  speeches  on  Lotli 
sides  evading  the  main  question  and  endeavouring  to  outwit 
their  opponents — all  this  was  hrougljt  to  a  Ijappy  concla- 
aion  by  the  intervention  of  the  Derby  day,  and  the  time 
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giren  to  the  Liberal  and  Independent  meinbers  to  consider 
the  position  in  whicli  they  would  be  left  in  on  so  ol"  ii  defeat 
of  ministers  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliajnent.  A  more 
ridiculous  cause  iur  deciding  a  great  question  could  not  bo 
a^^i^ned. 

M.  le  Comte  praises  highly  the  tact  of  D' Israeli,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer,  lor  the  manner  in  which  he 
followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  discomji>ed  forces  of  Lord 
Palmerston.    He  nscribcd  the  success  r>r  the  division  to  the 
action  of  the  diilorent  independent  soctiouB  ul  the  House, 
who  were  too  much  actuated  by  fair  policy  and  a  love  of 
justice  to  allow  ^:uch  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
party  mana  uvre.    The  leaders  of  the  several  liberal  and 
radical  independeucit  s,  Mr.  Giad."^tone.  Lord  John  RufpoII, 
Mr.  Bright  and  Roebuck,  conjrratulatod  the  Comnioiis  and 
tliem?''lve«'  on  the  issue,  not  foreseeing  that  this  was  the 
very  t]jin^"  D'lsraeli  aimed  at,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
ininiBterial  ranks  was  somewhat  pledged  by  tliat  line  of 
conduct.  IMontaiembert's  impression  from  the  whole  debate 
seems  to  have  been,  that  persuasion  had  workeil  its  way  by  the 
mere  force  of  speaking,  and  that  the  ministry  gained  by 
strength  of  argument.     Lamentable  shortsightness  of  the 
foreigner,  who  knows  not  the  ins  and  outs  and  ter^iversa^ 
tions  of  English  party  political    He  left  England  with  a 
very  exalted  notion  of  the  freedom  of  speech  used  in  the 
House  and  its  effects  on  the  members.   The  contrast  with 
France  seems  to  have  struck  him  very  forciblyi  for  he  says : 

"While  these  reflpclions  encotnpr.^sc  il  nie,  I  quiUrtl  rhelr  prreat 
ppectaclc  full  of  emution,  and  contented,  as  ought  to  havo  heeii  ever/ 
man,  who  Mf  in  a  gov«rnineDt  floin«tl.ing  else  berides  ao  «itocfa«a> 
ber,  and  in  a  civilised  people,  something  more  thmo  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
docilely  indolent,  to  be  fleeced  and  led  forth  to  pasture,  under  the 
silent  shadows  of  an  enervated  security.  I  felt  myself  inor?  thna 
ever  attached  to  those  liber.il  hopes,  which  have  nlnnva  ai!:;iiattM!, 
through  the  most  regretablc  phases  of  our  history,  the  tiiie  vi  honest 
men,  whom  neither  disappointment  nor  defeat  has  ever  bowed  dovn, 
and  who,  CYen  in  exile  or  on  the  scaffold,  have  always  preserved 
enough  of  patriotisra  to  b'.lleve  that  France  couM,  quite  as  well  as 
England,  endure  the  rt  i^Mi  of  right,  li^lit  and  liberty.  Noble  belief! 
well  worthy  to  actuate  the  most  painful  sacriticp*',  ;\nd  vhich.  nU 
though  betrayed  by  fortune,  deserted  l)y  the  crowd,  and  insulted  by 
cowards,  does  not  the  \c^s  retain  its  invincible  empire  over  proud  soula 
and  generous  spirits.  Wlien  I  returned  to  France^  I  read  in  the  lead- 
iog  otgask  of  tne  elergj,  and  of  the  new  alliance  of  the  Throne  and 
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the  Altar,  that  all  1  bad  just  aaen  aod  beard  waa  '  a  laree  playtd 

with  great  displaji  of  scenery/  sucb  aa  are  often  found  in  the  bi^torj  of 

*!rHbc!  ative  n-^-rniMi:  s.  Happy  country,  thought  1,  and  still  more 
liap]))  clergy,  to  whom  such  excellent  iofomuittoa  is  given  m  sack 
tiobU  language." 

That  France  might  endure  a  little  more  liberty,  eBpeci&Qj 
in  the  afloirs  of  the  Press,  tlian  she  doea  at  prr^ent,  may  l5e 
fairly  conceded,  but  that  such  a  debate  could  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Chamber  of  Kopresentatives  under  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  Is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  genius  and 
temper  of  the  French  people  ia  of  a  different  stamp,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  had  too  direct  an  efiect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  deputies.  In  Louis  Philippe's  time  the 
Throne  exercised  too  corrupt  and  coerciye  a  superyision 
upon  the  votes  to  allow  of  any  extensive  freedom  of  speeeh 
or  opinion.  The  writer  of  this  will  never  foi*get  a  discussion 
at  which  he  was  present  in  the  year  1841  in  the  Chamher 
of  deputies,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the 
PyrcneeB  towards  some  inhabitants  of  the  French  valleys, 
who  had  broken  out  into  marauding  parties,  and  pillaged 
some  of  the  villages  beyond  the  frontier.  M.  Guizot,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  reins  of  power,  got  into  the  iribun 
leaning  on  his  elbows  like  a  schoolmaster,  lectured  Li^  au- 
dience in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  was  listened  to  in 
the  most  uii  iisturbed  silence.  The  scene  in)['resseJ  the 
oi'  the  writer  at  the  time,  with  the  idea  of  a  pedagogue 
lu^,  iijg  down  the  law,  chapter  and  verse,  to  his  pupils,  who 
received  it  without  dissent  or  approbatiuu.  Surely  this  ia  not 
the  deliberative  liberty,  which  M.  De  Moiitaluinlut  hints 
at  as  having  formerly  existed  in  Constitutional  France. 
The  pnssQgc  at  ove  cited  is  one  ol  those,  which  lormed  the 
Rubjcot  of  the  recent  prosecution  in  Paris ;  it  is  luA  strong, 
but  it  reminds  one  very  mm? 1 1  oi  ^ome  uf  tliese  parts  oi 
Junius,  which  were  made  iu  t'oruier  days  in  EnL^land  the 
gror.nds  of  indictment  against  the  Morning  Advertiser.  At 
that  time  it  v^n^  not  considered  unconstitutional  for  the 
crown  to  prueeed  against  a  newspaper  contaiuiiig  mat'jT 
which  catt  n^p' r^iftTis  on  tlie  head  of  the  state,  and  brought 
the  government  into  disrepn^'\  It  i?  idle  to  say,  that  such 
a  power  should  not  be  corn  c  l^d  tu  the  supreme  authority 
in  every  nation  ;  it  is  anotlicr  question  whether  in  the  ca^ 
of  Ai.  UQ  Muntalembert,  it  was  judicious  or  not  to  exeicisa 
it. 
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Havinnj  linialied  bis  description  of  the  debate,  M.  le 
Comto  proceeds  to  eulogize  many  of  the  institutiuas  and 
peculiar  manners  oi'  England.  Ibat  of  the  capability  of 
every  citizen  to  comphiin  against  any  official  personage  for 
grievances,  wbetlier  real  or  fancied,  he  looks  upon  as  some- 
thin  <:^peculiai'.  He  say?  it  is,  *' a  guarantee  ot  iintiBh  liberty, 
oi  enonnous  importance  and  but  too  little  knuwn,  which  con- 
trasts with  that  inviolability  of  the  peuiest  official?  of  France, 
created  by  the  constitution  of  year  Vlll,  which  people  were 
simple  cnonprh,  even  under  the  constitutional  r^'^ime,  to 
place  among  the  Conquests  of  1789."  Certainly  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  cause  oi  cumplainL  among  the  inhabitant?  of  a 
free  country,  than  that  the  very  people,  whom  by  their  pub- 
lic Toice  they  place  over  themselves  to  manage  either  tlio 
magistrature  or  the  atiairs  of  the  state,  should  be  those  iirom 
whom  they  receive  the  least  civility,  and  that  no  redress 
can  be  had  against  the  many  petty  acts  of  injustice  of  wiiich 
they  naay  be  capable.  The  great  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
exists  in  England  in  the  Press,  which  may  be  brooght  to 
bear  at  any  moment  upon  the  offender,  and  show  him  up  to 


is  not  heard  or  dreamt  of;  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  injuries 
done,  except  by  some  roundabout  ordeal,  which  completely 
fails  in  its  effect.  The  constant  dread  in  which  onr  employ^ 
are  kept  of  their  actions  and  dealings  being  exposed,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  we  possess,  for  the  inmlahility 
of  the  constitutional  liberties. 

de  Montalambert  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Pal- 
xnerston,  eyidently  on  acconnt  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
minister^  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to  we  present  ruling 
power  in  France.  He  congratulates  himseff  also  on  the 
discomfiture  which  the  Tmies,  an  overgrown  organ  of 
manysided  views,  received  by  the  nnezpected  issne  of  the 
-debate.  The  check  given  to  this  immense  engine  of  pub- 
licity" restored  the  "  eqnilibrinm  of  oonstitnttonal  powers/' 
and  demonstrated  the  superiority  held  by  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  Press  in  ruling  public  opinion.  All  the 
efforts  of  that  journal  were  vain,  to  brinp^  back  its  favorite 
premier,  againsl  the  senile  of  justice  and  honesty  residing  in 
liic  bosoms  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Lie  attri* 
btites  the  great  furce  of  our  form  of  government  to  the  in- 
llueuce  of  the  middle  classes^  who  really  rule  the  state 
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flaoagb  tliose  pennittad  to  faoU  the  Toins,  BOt  quarreUin? 
witk  tlie  aristocraoy  on  Beeoimi  of  th«ir  Urtht  or  nel 
man  ob  Bcconnt  of  his  richeB.  He  Beyi  the  aiiddle  da* 
''willingly  canBeBts  that  that  the  aiistoeiacy  by  bifth»  wUeh 
finr  ages,  is  reoniited  from  its  caakSy  fifaall  repreeoBt  at  bone 
and  abroad  the  publie  antboiity  and  the  natioBal  gmAm, 
jnat  as  a  powemil  aoTereign,  renosing  in  the  tranquil  tad 
aimple  mijeety  of  his  power,  wiUingly  leBvee  to  gnat  «wa 
ftnd  lords  the  care  of  displaying  the  pomp  of  dStaat  en- 
bassies,  and  obtaining  the  nonoa?8  of  oneroos  mi^ioDS  * 
This  is  but  a  portion  of  a  more  general  idea,  which  be 
announces  elsewhere,  in  his  P^say  on  the  Polilioal  Future  of 
England,  that  thf^re  exists  acouiL-niid-gu  movement  between 
the  people  and  the  peerage,  by  which  the  latter  attracts  nil 
the  notabilities  of  the  nation,  in  law.  in  arms,  in  diploma4:y, 
iLc,  and  sends  back  its  collateral  branches  to  form  con- 
nections with  those  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  socictv. 
The  nobility  of  the  present  day  owe  their  principal  influence 
in  the  community,  to  tlie  care  wluch  they  take  to  cuhivflte 
popular  connexions,  mix  tliemaelves  in  popular  question:, 
flympathise  with  the  lower  classes,  and  very  otten  take  tiie 
lead  in  subjects  of  public  mterr^^t  or  imnrovement.  Wh«t 
mined  the  ancient  noblesse  in  iu-ance  belor-'  the  tir«t  n^vo- 
lutiun  was  its  orerweeniTig  pride  and  exciusiveue^?.  i': 
imouciafice  for  the  righi  e  of  those  beneath  them,  its  cl:iimf 
of  exemption  from  many  burthens  cast  upon  the  lower 
ranks,  and  the  contempt  it  shewed  for  anything  rotnfrr-r. 
Such  feelings  are  now  happily  nearly  extinct,  but  such  i 
consummation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  family  property. 

No  considerable  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
in  England  has  been  shewn  ^iMie  the  days  of  Wat  Tr]€r 
and  Jack  Cade.  Two  reasons  have  mainly  oontnbnted  to 
this ;  one  arises  from  their  excffcisiiig  the  gencfal  right  d 
thought  and  speech,  mixing  in  parliamentary  govemmest, 
and  consultiDg  the  interests  of  the  people,  nke  aBv  othef 
constitaeat  pifft  of  the  conuBonwealui.  The  second  restdci 
in  the  influence  of  property  presented  to  them  by  the  laws 
which  allowed  entails  and  iamily  settlemeDts,  and  pressrrsd 
them  from  the  eonsequenees  of  cenflscation  by  the  erowii. 
On  this  latter  aoeoont  thesre  wero  fonad  among  the  ranks  ft 
the  parHmnentary  leaders,  in  the  ttee  of  the  dvil  war, 
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almost  as  many  of  the  aristocmcy,  as  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Boyaliate.  As  a  contrast  to  this  the  hiw  of  7nunell€m€nf* 
or  parcelling  out  estates  amoui^  chiltlren,  introduced  into 
France  by  tne  Code  Napoleou,  has  lind  a  beneficial  effect  in 
bt'Hting  (fown  the  power  of  the  nobillfy,  but  it  has  ilouo 
away  aliogctiier  with  a  salutary  check,  which  miirlif  liuve 
been  used  against  the  too  democratic  tendencies  ot  the 
population.  The  crown  is  perfect]}^  helpless,  when  left  by 
itself  to  battle  agairi3t  the  enci  achmcnts  of  revolutionary 
opinionsi  a  connterpuipe  would  lie  rcnuinnl  in  the  inflnence 
of  a  larp-e  landed  proprietary  and  titled  I'amiliea,  who  should 
have  a  large  slake  in  the  preservation  of  settled  government. 

There  exists  however  iu  England  a  very  grievous  evil,- 
threatening  at  some  future  time  to  wear  out  the  machine 
of  eelf-g^y^ment,  and  crumble  into  ruins  the  whde 
edifice  of  the  alate.   This  is  the  increasing  growth  c£ 
pauperiam^  the  mass  of  immense  wealth  to  he  com pR red 
with  it,  and  the  claaiuog  of  the  two  in  the  oooomiiiiity*  The 
amassiiig  of  riches  and  propertj  to  a  Tery  large  amount 
induces  a  feeUng  of  eonndeiice  and  security,  which  leavea 
the  party  possessing  them  open  to  the  inmious  designs  of 
those  httvioff  an  intereat  to  oispoflaeai  them*  On  the  other 
hmid,  povinty  and  want  produce  dieeontent,  eommensttrste 
with  the  eontfast  affordea  by  an  opposite  state  of  luxury. 
A  g^t  mass  of  our  labouring  popula^on,  eq)ecially  in  large 
dtaes  and  manwftetnring  distriota,  are  Tery  easily  ronsed  by 
the  eiT  of  wages  being  too  low*  and  that  mastm  and  lanii* 
lords  do  not  give  snffioienl  valne  for  the  labour  of  the  poor* 
The  PoorhoQse  eystem  has  also  become  an  overgrown 
giievanee  to  the  owners  of  estates,  who  tre  obliged  in 
many  cases  to  make  nse  of  hardi  measures  to  dieck  the 
flpNMing  of  the  eviL  The  stiietaeBs  of  the  roles  of  parish* 
settlements  presses  very  heaTily  npon  the  lower  classes,  and 
matea  bad  feeling  between  them  and  their  superiors.  All 
these  causes  operating  together  must  in  the  end  produce 
some  movement,  in  which  the  working  men  will  enaeavour 
to  overcome  the  too  oppressive  preponderuuce  of  weal  Lb, 
and  throw  ofl*  the  yoke  of  the  millionaire.    The  only  way, 
in  which  the  progress  of  th(»  evil  can  be  checked,  is  by  tiie 
g' ivei  rmujnt  and  entire  country  watching  over  the  moral 
aud  maienal  well-being  of  the  working  cla^ises,  and  not  al- 
lowing th^  to  fall  either  into  ignorance  or  indigence. 
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Montalembert  considers  that  the  military  prestige  of 
Enji^land  is  ^rone  for  ever,  that  the  acqairements  d  bei 
geneiii..:  ana  officers  are  uut  equal  to  the  exigencies  the 
age.  TLe  only  ^Tonnd  lor  such  opinions,  is  the  fact,  that 
she  does  not  keep  up  such  a  large  standing"  army  as  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  or  even  Prussia,  and  may  be  coasi'i'.:-:  i  a? 
only  a  thiid-rate  power,  io  relation  to  the  number  .  :  i.  : 
soldiers.  But  what  necessity  could  she  haye  for  inaia'^Li^; 
such  an  iroraense  body  ot*  men  in  ann?.  It  is  sufficient  fur 
her  purposes,  if  there  are  enough  of  troops  at  Lonie  lu  re- 
cruit tliOoe,  which  are  out  on  foreign  service,  and  to  keep  ud 
military  knowledge  iu  the  minds  of  her  otficers.  Th'^actiuJ 
force  in  time  of  peace,  is  but  the  nucleus  of  that  which  roaj 
be  raised  in  time  of  war,  but  from  this  arises  a  seriouicon- 
gequence,  that  in  the  commencement  of  any  campaign,  fr»:»T!! 
the  ra\^Tiess  of  the  levies  and  the  inexperience  of  liieieaatf?. 
reverses  are  very  much  to  be  apprehended.  Then  U.  hi 
Comte  asserts  that  though  her  naval  strength  is  verr  great, 
still  that  it  may  be  yet  equalled  by  that  of  France,  sifit 
was  iu  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI.  Cc^ 
tainiy  the  introduction  of  steam  into  ships  of  war  will  pro- 
duce an  enormoiiB  revolution  in  luml  tactics,  and  dispense 
very  much  with  the  skill  of  sailore.  But  it  cannot  supple 
the  iftearto  aod  bands  of  British  seamen^  who  are  in  their 
element  on  the  eea^  and  ddighi  in  *  eea  ighl,  while  tbe 
Frenchman,  no  matter  how  mndi  aeenatomed  to  the  waves, 
never  feels  at  home  upon  them,  and  euBes  the  dayhegiK 
up  the  firm  land  for  the  unstable  ocean. 

There  is  eo  much  Umah  praise  poured  in  the  page^  ^ 
are  perusing,  on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  of  this  wmits, 
that  it  is  some  relief  to  meet  with  a  little  censure,  as  seos- 
trast  This  is  found  in  the  antipathy  aroused  on  the  coni}- 
neat  by  the  onsatiaftetoiy  manner  of  dealing'  in  oor  pohtieil 
relations.  MJe(>)mtetreatBofitintiiefollowingmaaa9:^ 

••There  exists,  besides,  against  England,  in  th«r  minda  of  ciar.ss 
nonl  repulsion,  whirb  of  itself  slene,  eoostitotes  a  aeriow  dtsg^- 
The  Sn^Uifa  rcgvd  ift  the  l%ht  of  an  bcHior,  of  a  dmtatioo, 
abuse  of  that  preia  whieb  preadiea  fanaticism  aiid  despotism ; 
they  would  be  far  wrong  in  beUevin?,  that  there  exisL*  araiosttbeo 
in  Europt',  uo  antipathies  other  ilian  those  which  ixiej  sire  n^tt  ni 
considering  an  honor.    Count  de  Maistre,  whom  tber  onghtttr^ 

Srottch  thaanlvts  vi^  not  knowing  suffi^icatlj  welt,  wbo  a«i«r  ^ 
Si^glMidi  h«t  who  diviMdHwith  tfa«  'm^6mnU9t%gfmm.mi9*^ 
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mired  it  with  the  freedom  of  agrtat  mind,  has  penned  this  judgment ; 
*Du  not  believe  that  I  do  not  render  full  justice  to  the  English,  I 
admire  their  government,  (without,  however,  bclievinp",  I  do  not 
th.it  it  on;,^ht  not,  hut  that  it  cannot  he  transplanted  elsewhere)  ; 
I  pa}-  homage  to  their  criminal  law,  their  arti>,  their  science,  their 

imblic  spirit,  &o. ;  but  all  that  is  spoiled  in  their  external  political 
ife,  bj  intolerable  national  prejudice,  and  bv  a  pride  without  limit 
ari-1  without  prudence,  whieh  is  revolting  to  other  nations,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  uniting  for  the  good  cause.  Do  you  know  the  great 
difiicuUv  of  the  extraordinary  epoch  (18U:j)  at  which  we  are  living? 
It  is  that  the  cause  one  loves  is  defendeii  by  the  nation  one  does 
not  love/ 

*'  As  for  me,  who  love  the  nation  almost  as  much  as  the  cause 
i»hich  it  defends,  I  regret  that  M.  de  Mafstre  is  no  longer  living, 
fo  ^tig^latiHe  with  that  anger  of  love,  which  rendered  him  eloquent, 
the  clumpy  efTrontery  which  British  egoisme  has  manifested  in  the 
a&ir  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  whose  gates  England  would  fain  close 
against  all  the  world ;  although,  prepared  in  advance*  she  holds  the 
keys  at  Perim.  He  would  have  been  quite  as  well  worth  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  ridiculous  susceptibility  of  a  portion  of  the  English 
Press,  regarding  the  Russian  coal  depot  nt  Villafranca;  as  if  a  nation 
which  extt^ods  every  day  its  cnaritiuie  domination  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  occupies  in  the  Mediterranean  positions  such 
as  Malta,  Oibraltar*  and  Corfu,  could  complain  with  a  good  grace 
that  other  peoples  should  endeavour  to  extend  their  commerce  and 
navigation.  On  one  side,  then,  the  legitimate  resentments,  excited 
by  the  imprudent  and  illogical  policy  of  England  in  her  relations 
with  other  states ;  on  the  other,  the  horror  and  spite  with  which  the 
•peetade  of  her  enduring  and  prosperous  liberty  fills  Mrtrile  souls* 
have  created  in  Europe  a  common  ground  of  animosity  against  her. 
It  will  be  easy  fbr  any  one,  who  may  wish  it,  to  turn  to  gm>d  aceonnt 
this  animosity,  and  to  profit  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  engaj^ing 
England  in  some  conflict,  out  of  which  she  runs  a  great  risk  of 
issuing  either  vanquished  or  diminished." 

He  km  here  resumed  two  sabjects,  on  which  the  ship  of 
Englaad's  coBBtitation  may  hereafter  be  wrecked.  The 
eeltishness  of  her  external  policy,  which  sets  nearly  every 
slate  ia  Europe  against  her,  and  will  one  day  raise  them 
all  to  crush  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Unfortunately,  she 
baa  sought  every  means,  right  and  wrong,  to  extend  her 
trade  and  commerce,  and  amass  wealth,  even  at  the  expense 
of  those  who,  though  weak,  had  been  once  her  firm  allies 
tnd  friends.  Witness  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark by  the  great  Nelson,  because  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  be  made  use  of  by  them  for  a 
descent  upon  the  northern  coasts ;  then,  the  desertion  of 
Portugal  recently,  and  the  winking  at  the  illegitimate 
traffic  in  slaves  to  the  French  settlements ;  and  now,  very 
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lately,  she  has  abandoaed  fha  right  of  aoawii,  te  whieh 

she  had  entered  into  a  war  with  £iierica  in  1811«  mer^ 
because  to  insist  upon  it  may  endanger  her  amicable  rda* 
ti<»is  with  that  continent,  whose  trade  produces  hor  the 
most  considerable  rstoms.  As  to  het  nulitaiy  power,  or 
rather  weakness,  descanted  upon  hv  H.  le  Oomte  in  the 
abore  passage,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  die  can  eyer  expcd 
to  be  rated  as  anythiDg  ljut  third-rate  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  fact,  to  keep  up  such  an  army  aa  tliose  maintained  eilher 
by  Austria  or  France,  would  be  prLposteroas ;  it  would 
only  pervo  to  civate  a  national  bankru;ftcy,  und  could  n  .: 
be  ibr  au  hour  tolerated  by  the  Briiish  people  ;  iieitLer  is 
there  the  oaiuc  necessity  for  it  wlih  her  as  with  ih^ua. 
The  incoherent  elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire  eonW 
never  be  held  toprether  but  bv  an  overwhelm i  :^  lurce. 
Tlie  anny  in  France  also  serves  to  check  openrebci:  -a,  snd 
to  draw  off  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  cuUimniui.T 
within  the  range  of  discipline  and  em{»loyuient.  WitL 
England  her  wooden  walls  are  certainly  Iter  best  defence, 
but,  as  in  the  ca.^e  nf  Atli-^ii^  of  old,  tne  time  may  come 
when  tliey  will  no  longer  he  an  impregnable  buiwiii-k. 
Carthage  was  once  the  most  prominent  naval  power  iu  the 
Mediterranean  ;   her   pavilion   swept  the   seas  without 
challenge  or  rival.    The  persevei-ance,  however,  and  snow- 
ing strength  of  Rome,  enabled  her  ^'-^on  to  contest  the 
prize  with  the  Queen  of  Africa,  and  Cartilage  was  crashed 
in  the  encounter  ;  not  one  trace  of  her  very  exiatCToe 
remainSi  except  the  name.    We  do  not  mean  to  eemfitefes 
tiie  eomparisODg  but  it  is  senseless  to  rely  upon  too  great  s 
feaUng  of  seciirity,  or  shut  oar  eyes  to  the  effects  of  ihe 
revdntion  caniea  oat  by  tlie  applicalioii  of  steam  to  the 
navies  of  JBorope.  Ships  of  war  will  soon  beeoma  nothiiiq^ 
more  than  floating  batteries,  requinng  no  peculiar  skiU  or 
hwdiaess  of  sailors  to  work  them;  and  then  twimoo  the 
danger  of  JilnglaQd— she  is  too  rich  a  priie  not  to  excite  tiM 
avaricious  longings  either  of  the  J^orthem  Tartar  or  tiia 
Western  Celt. 

Vhis  deflira  for  oyarpcaisiag  the  institutions  of  this  coutqf 
seems  to  have  been  growing  on  Montalembert  for  nana 
tfane-^  have  become  in  him  a  kind  of  passion,  fit 
indulged  in  it  before,  to  a  large  extent,  in  his  Bssay  w  the 
PoUtieal  Fatm  of  England^  of  the  greater  part  of  wbkh 
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the  present  ^^ekmre  ia  only  a  xepttition;  but  he  did  not 
inatitufce  the  same  amount  of  eomparuoii  with  France.  On 
UuB  aooonnt  there  are  many  instractiTe  matters  in  the  for- 
mAr,  now  omitted  in  the  IsXier,  to  whieh  it  may  be  naefol 
to  draw  the  reader  a  attention.  He  notices  an  underonrrent 
of  mtdntioinary  spirit  existing  in  the  middle  olasseBi  shewn 
by  a  strong  diseontaat  at  the  oommeneemeni  of  the  CMmean 
war  agaii^  the  inoompetenoy  of  the  administration,  and 
in  the  eolnmns  of  the  radical  newspapers.   Criticism  and 
depreeiation  of  the  aristocratic  classes^  and  of  the  time* 
honored  ouetoms  of  the  nobility,  have  become  very  common. 
8ome  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  House  of 
Ix>rd6  as  a  bore,  and  to  hint  that  the  erown  possessing  no 
real  power  in  the  community  should  be  deposed  from  its 
rights  altogether.   Happily,  those  opinions  are  but  of  the 
very  few,  and  directlr  opposed  to  the  inclinations  and 
common  sense  of  the  whole  realm.    They  denote,  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  discontent,  wliicli  deserves  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  watched  carefully  so  as  not  to  alluw  ii  to 
corrupL  tlie  ou  ly  poUiic.    Then,  the  merchants  ul  iin^^land 
have  fallen  ol  iate  into  very  great  disrepute  all  over  the 
^^'0^]d,  on  accuani  of  the  gigantic  frauds  practised  in  tlieir 
liumes  upon  unauspecting  individuals.    Enormous  bank 
and  other  failures  have  disclosed  a  system  of  carrying  on 
tra«'3o,  which  makes  it  doubtful  how  much  of  the  fabled 
wealth  of  tiie  island  is  real,  and  how  much  based  merely 
on  credit  or  s{)eculation,  vanishing  into  thin  air  at  the  touch 
ol'  ilio  accurate  investigator.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
amount  of  corruption  exists  under  that  clonk  of  riches  nnd 
re]i^ion,busine3s  and  hi j^otry, where  one  hand  is  distributing 
bibles  or  building  churclie.^,  mu\  the  other  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  the  widow  or  tiie  orphan.    All  these  symptoms 
of  corruption  and  discontent  shew  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  amelioration  to  be  efl'ected»  and  of  humbug  and 
bypocrisy  to  be  guarded  against. 

On  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  England, 
Montalembert  has  said  nothing  in  his  last  production,  but 
in  Ills  former  there  is  a  good  deal  of  instructiTe  matter. 
He  ahcwa  how  the  true  faith  has  been  gaining  ground  there 
[,y  donees  since  Emancipation  ;  how  the  Puseyite  element 
baa  been  growing  in  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  has 
produced  its  fruits  among  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  are 
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every  day  appFdaehing  nearer  and  naaier  to  theobservaiieei 
of  the  Roman  ritoal ;  then,  the  animosity  ^eh  hat  hem 
aroused  among  the  ProtestMita,  and  tlie  senae  of  terror 
they  feel  at  the  iUling  off  of  many  of  their  great  lights ; 
how,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inflnenee  of  Che  (%iiRh  of 
Borne  from  woridng  too  rapidly  amongst  them,  thqriefii- 
sed  to  reeeiye,  as  nuncio  from  the  Flai»l  Bee,  any  eedol- 
astical  diniitary,  and  attempted  in  yain  to  oany  out  Ik 
hill  brougnt  in  by  Lord  John  Bussdl,  in  pursuance  of  bk 
Durham  Letter  poli<^,  for  the  preyentimi  of  (lie  assaoA- 
tion  of  titles  among  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.*  All  tieoa  Is 
discusses  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  without  any  ultramoa* 
tane  or  sectarian  views,  ending  with  the  following  passage 

**  Alas  !  the  Church  is  wanting  to  England  and  England  to  th^ 
Church.  What  would  not  the  English,  if  they  had  remained  true 
to  the  old  faith^  have  done  for  it  with  their  indefatigable  acttrit;, 
their  iodomitable  energj,  the  propagandising  inflame*  of  tkeir  tarn- 
tnerce,  their  fleets  the  manificeDffe  of  their  cootributions,  now  m 

profusely  given  to  error  The  most  venerated  in^titutioni 

of  England^  her  best  and  purest  glories,  are  connecteil  witk 
Catholicism.  Trial  by  jury,  llie  Parliament,  the  Universities, 
from  the  time  when  England  was  the  sabmihsive  daughter  oi'  ihe 
Hoi  J  See.  It  was  Cathotie  Barons  got  Magna  Charta  from  Kof 
John — Irish  Catholics  contributed  t^e  principal  strength  of  thi 
English  armies  in  the  PeninsoU  and  in  the  Crimea.  Except  Qaen 
Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  ppople  have 
ke^t  the  memory,  are  Catholic  kings — Alfred,  Edward  the  (JoDfessor, 
Richard  Coeur  de -Lion,  Edward  ill.,  Henry  V.  The  cathedrali> 
the  ohitrehes,  the  eastles,  all  those  eoele^astlcal  and  haM  edifices 
which  was  an  English  taste  before  it  was  ours,  and  which  they 
preserre  or  restore  with  snob  pious  care*  are  ezclusiTely  the  worfcw 
Oatholic  generationa." 

Every  day  shows  more  and  more  the  insoffiencj  of  the 
Established  Church  for  thewanta  of  the  lower  daam  ia 

England.    All  those  rich  livings,  rectoriea'and  l^ii^hopric?, 

are  only  of  use  to  those  scions  ot  the  aristocracyjor  g^trv, 
who  get  promoted  to  them,  and  leave  the  work  of  curing '«(?ulB 

to  iimhrtunate  halt'  paid  curates.  The  solemn,  hara,  irj 
style  of  service  adapted  does  nut  tuucli  the  heart  of  the  coi** 
mon  people  or  atlect  their  imagination.  Christianity  si.  :>uM 
be  not  only  a  religion  of  heliel' and  doctrine,  but  ah-o  r.f'rel- 
ing,  chanty,  and  awe-inspiring  observance.  In  Frai^ee, 
among  the  educated  classes,  there  exists  a  va^t  aniouDi  of 
intidelity  and  deism,  or  disregard  altogether  of  the  outunrd 
forms  of  religion^  acknowledging  indeed  the  aqiualiiy  ofii^t^ 
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Divinity,  but  avoiding  all  worohip.  In  Eagland  the  revor^o 
U  the  case,  it  is  the  lower  classes  and  somo  of  the  middle, 
who  make  no  observance  of  religion,  are  plunged  in  complete 
ignorance  of  all  faith,  and  act  only  according  to  their  natu- 
ral instincts  of  moral  good.  This  is  a  species  of  Heathenism 
in  the  tnidat  of  Christianity,  showing  how  insufficient  is 
the  teaching  of  the  lilstabUshraeut  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  masses.  A  servant  girl  in  London  being  asked  on  a 
Sunday  why  she  had  not  gone  to  Church,  replied;  "Law 
Sir,  Church  wasn't  made  for  the  likes  of  me  " — meaning 
thereby,  that  one  should  have  a  carriage  or  fine  dress  to 
show  oneself  off,  before  he  or  she  could  have  a  ri^ht  to  ap- 
pear before  the  fSashionable  congregation.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  worship  m  Catholic  countries  on  the 
continent,  than  the  mixture  of  poor  and  rich,  kneeling  near 
one  another  under  the  loily  venerable  aisles  to  worship  the 
most  High.  Such  a  contrast  is  never  seen  in  this  country ; 
it  wonid  outrage  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  community  would  find  itself 
altogether  out  of  place. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from  many  passages  already 
cited,  or  others  not  brought  forward,  of  this  last  publica- 
tion of  M.  de  Montnlenibert,  that  his  object  in  writing  was 
to  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  their  present  con- 
stitution and  form  of  government,  and  to  criticize,  in  many 
cases  very  strongly, several  of  the  recent  laws.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  in  France,  without  exciting  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention,  ami  arousing  many  other  kindred  spirits, 
who  might  take  occasion  to  propagate  the  same  opinions. 
We  muot  not  judg(?  in  this  couiitrv  of  tlic  ellect,  whieli  may 
be  produced  by  such  a  piihlicat  ion, merely  by  the  tame  phleg- 
raati '  manner,  in  wliicli  a  crowd  of  l:]nglish  artizans,  labour- 
ers, or  iactorvmen,  may  li^t^'ii  to  a  long  and  violent  har- 
angue. vSpfiikiug  or  writing  has  not  the  same  intluciice  upon 
them  as  upon  the  fiery  volatile  Frenchman, wlio  one  day  may 
dance  at  the Jardin  mabiilc,  and  the  next  throw  up  barricades 
and  tire  on  the  troops  from  behiii'l  tliem.  The  Imperial 
Government,  judging  no  doubt,  thai  if  such  a  style  ol  turn- 
position  were  tolerated,  the  license  of  the  press  would  very 
Poon  know  no  bounds,  decided  upon  bringing  M.  le  Comto 
beture  tiie  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil  in  its  incepuou.    It  must  be  conceded,  that 
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tlio  coin})0.<ition  itself  wn^f  not  woi  rliy  uf  prosecutioir,  so  far 
tiM;  aiilhurities  acted  foolislilv  in  nscribiiri?  to  it  too  innch 
wcij^lit.  It  wuiild  iiev'T  iiiwc  been  inu'-li  noticed,  except  l>y 
oj  |a).-ifijr  jouriiuls,  which  might  reply  indin-nantly  to  the 
AvI olt  s.ik'  alUii  ks  on  the  French  people  cootainetl  in  it, 
Tli<'re  \v:i3  however  a  further  olrjt  ct  ^niiTied  by  the  govern- 
luent.  in  instituting  the  proi-ecuLioii  belbre  ihe  court  ofrjuasi 
])o:icc  :njigistratcs,  who  are  very  subject  to  the  conti  ol  ofth^ 
executive,  and  in  treating  the  oiience  a?  one  to  be  punished 
1)V  the  most  ordinnrv  tribnnnlH,  tiikiiii:'  tnvnv  thn:*  mp.ch 
of  the  dignity  and  !ii|H)rt;inc.„'  to  be  ar^nigned  to  tiie  aC'-uM*- 
lion.  Thi^  tailed  toaeeiiaiii  extent,  or)  account  (d  tiie g^.dt 
jmldic  excitcinoTit  attending  the  tri;il,  tli''  high  position  of 
in  iny  persons,  who  were  present  at  ii,  and  above  all  by  die 
advocacy  of  the  celebrated  Maitrc  Berry er  lending  ail  llie 
effect  ot  his  imposing  eh  qucnce  to  the  gcene. 

Tfie  charges  rnade  agaiu.-t  the  accused  seem  to  us,  so  macb 
1  c  iFlomed  to  the  exact  statements  of  indictable  offence?, 
lobe  (d  a  very  general  and  vngue  character.    **  Bxciiing 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Emperor's  Govorninenl"— 

fittacking  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  the  rights  of  Um 
Kuiperor  under  the  constitution^  and  the  princi]);c  of  tini- 
versa!  suffrage  endeavouring  to  excite  the  coateniiii 
and  liatred  of  the  citizens  against  each  other'* — appear  to  be 
accusations  of  such  a  wide  compass,  allowing  so  much  latS> 
tude  to  the  imagination  of  a  judge,  that  they  could  never  be 
tolerated  in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  covntry .  They  resem- 
ble however  yery  macn  a  species  of  crime,  which  waa  inrevt- 
ed  specially  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  some  tea  years  ijgo 
in  the  troubles  of*48,  when  treason-felony,  a  constmetire 
offence  formerly  unknown  to  the  common  or  written  lftir» 
was  added  to  the  Statute  book.  Several  of  our  feUow  ooootry- 
men  were  convicted  under  it,  when  the  ooantrf  was  ripe 
for  rebellion,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  amsed 
to  an  apprehension  of  civil  troubles.  It  was  then  considered 
a  wholcdome  and  necessary  enactment,  notwitlistandin^  thai 
it  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Britisli  constitution,  and  all  tht 
preconceived  rules  oi"  l:uv  on  the  subject.  The  French  cods 
seenica  to  be  nearly  identiial  in  its  provision.^,  merely  that  it 
is  ujuie  general  in  its  tcnua,  and  must  be  kept  in  force  at 
all  times  on  account  of  the  excitable  character  of  liic  j-  j  u- 
lation.    The  a]>plicatiou  of  it  however  may  be  very  iuuch 
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inoderated^andiheptinlshiiieni;  initigated,a8  occasion  may  re- 
quire. From  the  nature  of  the  charges  made,  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  it  lay  altogether  with  the  judges  on  the  meaning  of  the 

passages  cited,  whether  they  came  within  the  hiw.  No  proof 
was  required — M.  de  Montalembert  having  adtni?tod  the 
authorsliip.  The  Procureur  Imperial,  wlio  opened  the  case, 
laboured  very  assiduously  from  English  history  to  show, 
that  the  statements  and  conclusions  in  the  broc hire  vf  ere  not 
accurate,  that  they  were  an  outrage  and  insult  to  the  luoti- 
tutions  of  France.  The  only  portion  of  the  report  of  tho. 
trial  worthy  of  notice  as  givL-u  in  the  pamphlet,  second 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  speech  of  M.  Rerrver,  who 
l)oth  as  friend  and  advocate  appeared  to  support  M.  de 
Montalembert. 

lie  commenced  by  identifying  himself  completely  with 
thf3  conduct  a?i(l  opinions  of  his  client  through  his  political 
r3.rvrr,  a  most  dangerous  ground  for  an  advocate  to  take, 
Jor  it  'liH^s  not  exculpate  his  client,  while  it  condemns  him- 
self. Hn  said;  yes,  in  the  midstof  political  terrors,  we 
were  fully  imited — we  had  the  same  feelings — to  save  society, 
bat  to  save  liberty  likewise,  and  it  is  with  the  same  motto, 
the  aame  battle  crv,  that  I  am  comehere  to  repel  aa  iinjusty 
uafounded,impruaent,  and  ill-timed  accusation:  I  was  going 
to  add — ^rash."  He  next  proceeds  to  draw  a  sketch  with 
great  eloquence  of  the  past  services  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
to  hia  country, 

'*Ue  was  still  young  when  France  eftcapetl  from  the  sufferings  and 
di8|rrac«,  vhich  m$  three  tTrannies  of  the  ConvcDtion,  the  DJrectorj, 

snd  the  Empire,  had  inflicted  on  her,  and  was  resting  under  a  con* 
Stitutional  monarchy — a  government  strong  and  free.  It  w.ik  in  the 
'i'id-t  of  this  work,  of  this  movement,  of  these  jealous  apprc*hfnsion«i, 
that  the  intelllj?pnee  and  conscience  of  M.  de  Montalfinbert  <lovclo|iO(i 
tbem^lves.  Brought  up  io  the  traditiuns  of  a  noble  and  Christian 
faoUjf  be  felt  himself  from  his  yoath  called  upon  to  defend  the 
inetittttlons^  the  principles,  the  liberties,  for  which  France  sacrificed 
and  suffered  so  much  ;  and  soon,  in  obedience  to  these  noble  inspir- 
ations, he  declarp'^!  him^cirtbe  defender,  the  friend,  of  tlie  religious 
and  political  liberties  ot  tlie  country.  Inconsistencies  have  been 
sought  for  in  h\s  words  and  in  h'n  writings.  Ah  i  I,  too,  have  m/ 
memory ;  he  presented  a  noble  spectacle  in  1830 ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
Chamber  of  Feers»  this  young  man»  hardly  twenty*  ooroing  to  jostiff 
faSa  attempt  to  open  a  school  of  liberty  at  Paris.  That  does  not  ^ 
constitute  a  passmg  remembrance  ;  all  were  profoundly  affectf^d  at 
h^^a'-ifig  this  }  oung  prentlemau,  of  an  old,  liberal,  un  i  Catbolic  raoci 
publicly  making  thi»  profession  of  faith—*  Faith  is  not  dead  in  every 
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lioari;  it  is  to  tliat  1  pave  early  tuy  heart  ami  my  lif*^ — the  litV  of  a 
tiian.  To- day,  e.spccially,  it  U  but  little  ;  but  tbb  little,  joined  to  a 
);reat  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  greater  with  it.  When  a  man  hat 
i'ousecrated  his  futuie  to  ^.uch  a  cause*  1  have  ever  believed,  and  t 

hU\[  believe,  that  lu  should  not  f!  from  any  of  its  consequenr-^*.  ^.'»y 
f»r  irs  dangers.'  An«i  who  ( s:iy  that  since  then  he  ha!*on  brukm 
hiH  Word?  Seventeen  ycar?<  later  (tlie  hody  of  the  magistracy  uou'^d 
he  truly  ungrateful  if  it  ftirgrot  it),  he  defended,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  principle  or  judicial  irremovabilitv.  It  vat 
he  agaiot  in  I85&,  who  energutkally  defended  the  liberty  of  the  prtstit 
at  a  time  \vl:en  ligorous  measures  were  called  for  a;^aiiist  it  after  tije 
commission  of  a  j?rcat  crime.  Are  you  ;^''otn:r  to  a  k  of  a  m.in,  whose 
ctmduct  and  langunLTO  were  such,  if  on  a  sok-mn  ()C(M,*ii>ii,  in  |>re«etic« 
of  great  questions,  he  has  H  i^he<i  to  have  recourse  to  the  d^uljr 
puerile,  and  Iving  resources  of  the  pen  of  a  libeller  and  pamphleteer? 
no.  It  i>  uitii  more  di^^nity  that,  faitht'ul  to  himsdf,  ha  takes  up 
subjects  of  this  nature  ;  he  has  seen  tiie  tribune  fall,  he  has  seen  the 
press  chjiincd — yes,  •■li^nufi),  tfi.it  the  word*  You  Said  it  younri^ 
adding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  ilu-  country." 

Here  tho  whole  ro\'a1ist  breaks  out,  he  recalls  the  consli* 
tiitional  liberties  of  France,  which  existed  merely  in  name 
niiJer  the  Bourbons,  and  hints  strongly  at  the  nsnrpatioa 
c»f  the  Empei-or ;  another  dangerona  ground,  most  likely  to 
injure  Iiis  client.  He  next  alludes  to  his  visit  to  Enelaad, 
tiie  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  debate  «>q  the  Indisa 
qncdtion,  the  regret  he  fdt  at  the  lost  liberties  of  his  count rv. 
and  his  imlignation  at  some  Catholic  writm«  who  had  attack- 
ed the  Endidh  for  their  reveugeful  reprisals  against  the 
Sopoys.  He  denies  then  that  there  is  any  lifa^l  against 
France. — "  Hut/'eaye the  prosecution,  "adirectattackis  not 
in  question — you  know  the  ability  of  the  language — the  at- 
tack exists  ill  the  perpetual  contra.>ts  wliich  you  establish 
betwi'L  Fi  the  liberties  of  England,  and  ihe  present  condiiion  of 
Franco  and  is  abont  to  repeal  and  endorse  some  ut"  Cue  ti- 
prcssioiKS  made  use  uf  when  the  president  of  the  iribtinal  in- 
terrupts him.  and  reminds  him  of  the  oath  lie  had  taker, 
when  called  to  the  Bar  in  18 i  1,  to  respect  tho  laws  ul"  Fra*  ce. 
Berry er  then  continues — **  I  rememlxr  uiv  oath,  but  you 
ma!:o  me  shnddcr,  M.  le  President  :  von  cnrrv  back  tuv 
thoughts  to  a  time,  when  the  praise  of  a  good  man.  rh<'  :i|>- 
proval  of  a  virtne,  of  a  good  t^eminiont,  ot  ti  good  law,  ^tss 
^  not  considered  a  crime.  iN'o,  I  do  not  wish  lo  recall  ik^ 
period  to  my  memory,  "  lf<juiim  capltale  J uissc.'* 

This  is  certainly  very  bold,  wortiiy  of  the  cliaracter  of 
great  advocate,  but  most  injurioas  to  Uie  interestii  of 
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clifiii.  He  tlica  eiideavord  to  Aiow,  (hat  Montalembert 
has  always  upheld  the  alliauce  between  Englatid  and  France, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  gain  something  oi  the  liberties 
of  the  former  by  contact  with  hor ;  that  he  deplored  the  lost 
colonial  grtntnrss  of  the  former,  and  tried  to  prove^that  she 
was  as  capable  of  being  free. 

He  next  considert'd  the  question  of  the  applieabiHty  of  the 
laws  of  1848  and  1649  under  which  the  prosecution  was 
instituted.  They  were  passed  at  the  commencc:iient  and 
daring  the  progi*esd  of  the  last  revolution,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  press  and  the  government,  bnt  since  that  regime 
has  passed  away  .the  advocateargues  that  the  laws  are  extinot* 
"  The  law  of  1848  was  enacted  on  the  morrow  of  the  days 
ofJane,  ata  time  when,  in  seeking  to  quell  excesses, 
it  was  sought  also  to  guarantee  free  discussion,  a  free  tri- 
bune, and  free  press ;  and  do  you  believe,  that  the  sentence 
wbich  should  he  based  to-day  on  such  a  law, would  not  excite 
in  society  universal  stupefaction  f ' — In  fact  that  because 
the  Emperor  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  hold  the 
supreme  dominion  with  a  stron<2:,  dictatorial  hand,  the  laws 
previously  passed  were  to  be  of  no  avail.  This  is  to  uproot 
the  very  fun  ndations  of  society  in  France,  if  at  every  cliani:*c 
of  government  all  tlieformordecrees  or  statutes  are  ipi^o  facto 
abrop^afed.  He  then  apj'lic?  hiin.scli'  to  each  of  the  pu.-sugi'S, 
subject  to  accusation,  iu  dulail,  the  iirst  of  which  compared 
the  executive  of  the  Empire  to  an  antechamber"  full  of 
flatterers,  (fee.,  whom  In-  had  known  to  exist  under  every 
rule,  and  had  therelorc  become  moderate  in  his  opinions 
aud  in  his  support  of  nionarchy.  '*  I  have  seen  these  men, 
at  the  iMMj-inning  of  1<'!)14,  wish  to  monopolize  Royalty  ;  six 
moiilhri  had  not  gone  by,  when  thoy  prostrated  themselves 
at  the  threshold  of  the  ^xovernnient  of  the  Hundred  Davs. 
These  are  the  men,  who  jieople  nntechatnbers,  who  are  their 
rlironiclers,  and  who  are  the  curse  of  every  regime,  ThoFC 
are  the  men  whom  M.  de  Montaleinhert  addresses,  those 
who  conspire  Against  the  dignity  of  our  Church  and  against 
that  of  France."  But  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy^  especially  under  the  last  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, there  was  more  backstair  influence  and  sycophancy 
made  use  of,  than  existed  at  any  time  under  the  new  or  old 
Empire.  This  argument  is  much  keener  against  the  cause 
of      le  Comte  than  for  him. 
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The  passages,  in  which  France  is  said  to  be  insulted,  hj 
statinff,  that  she  has  allowed  these  institutions  to  be  taken 
firom  £er,  which  Btill  exist  in  Canada,  and  that  she  is  held 
in  a  condition  of  pupillage  unworthy  of  her  antecedents.  Ije 
does  not  seek  to  palliate,  but  boldlj  asserts  they  are  facts 
not  to  be  gainsayed,  and  therefore  not  libdlons.  That  they 
are  so,  might  be  easily  contested,  and  that  France  ba^  ry 
much  improved  in  her  condition  and  constitution,  since  theec 
colonies  were  separated  from  her,  might  be  shewn  withoat 
difficulty ;  therein  however  does  not  lie  the  point  of  tfae 
accnsationi  which  applies  only  to  the  insult  cast  upon  the 
government,  the  intent  to  make  the  people  discontented, 
and  the  motiye,  to  bring  back  their  minds  to  the  former  rale 
and  dynasty. 

The  third  offence  is  that  relating  to  the  press,  where  he 
attacks  the  interference  of  the  gOYemment,  and  calls  it  an 
official  gag.  This  part  of  Benrer^s  speech  is  so  character- 
istic, that  it  must  be  given  in  rail. 

**  First, can  M.ile  Montalembert  bo  reproached  with  having-  recaJ'^ 
to  mind,  that  io  France,  the  iournaltU^  the  writer,  the  editor  bimdt^l**, 
ought  never  to  divest  himself  of  the  salatarj  terror  of  a  wmn:n;z.  I> 
trtttb,  gentlemen,  1  ask  bow  can  there  be  io  that  an  offianee?  Waro- 
ing  »  lenl.  Tfae  govemmeot  may  say  at  anv  moment  to  a  vritrr, 
'Iwfirn-d  vou  once,  twice,  and  pny  attention,  the  third  lime  I 
8upprfc>^  }ou,  I  annihilate  vour  journal  ;  the  idea  of  vour  property 
it  will  uot  stop  me.'  The  waruiug  ii»  then  salutarv,  which  can  prt- 
Tent  such  a  suppressioo  ;  but  In  the  ejes  of  a  man,  who  kcow&  ih^ 
state  of  a0furs,— and  here  1  maalgive  rail  ezprenioD  to  my  tbougbtiv 
for  in  a  judicial  di&cussion  one  cmnnot  £>peak  with  a  double  nieasinc. 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  one  were  in  a  sick  room, — the  official  ^ag  U 
something  other  than  the  legal  vurning  ;  there  i>  not  a  journal  which 
has  not,  one  day  or  anuthur,  received  a  viail  from  a  ^-^eiitleraar.  tn  a 
black  coat,  pob&es&ing  sometimea  the  exlerior  of  a  rte»pecUiuic  rrtan, 
who»  sent  in  poraiianee  of  an  official  order»eomee  to  aaj  to  the  eAer* 
'  In  such  a  trial  too  will  not  say  this— 4o  snch  a  discnsaion  jam  w2l 
not  reply  to  such  and  such  an  attack,  jott  vUl  be  so  good  as  not  Io 
publish  such  or  *uch  a  docnnient.* 

Th^  Prendei'l.  You  ^po-Ue  a  moment  airo,  M.  Berr_\er,  of  the  5»^k 
room  ;  ^ou  deceived  jour&eh^but  now  youthmk  voursiftf  in  the  tribuBe. 
Yon  have  forbidden  roorself  the  mere  thonsht'of  aMaeking  the  ln«% 
and  that  is  precise!}-  what  too  are  going*  to  do. 

M.  Berryer.  It  is  precisely  what  I  was  not  going  to  do.  For  tb« 
official  gacT,  ^  hkh  intt  rvtner  to  prevent  the  journalist  from  ventoriBjr 
on  dangerous  ground,  ib  uut  the  legal  warnnig  ;  it  the  official  waro- 
ing,  the  goverumeut  wainiag*  which  although  liiej^ai  uugbt  ta 
intpiro  salutary  terror  i  aud  ve  ma/  well      peraiitle4»  witheoC 
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fearing  to  lie  accused  of  attacking  the  h-v-,  to  call  that  warning  a 
gag.  That  does  not  constitute  an  attack  against  the  law  It  is  at 
most  only  &  censure  passed  on  certain  acts  in  the  administration ;  a 
eensnret  whkb  even  in  the  terms  of  the  laws  which  you  invoice^  is 
eorproisljF  anthofised*" 

There  certaiTily  the  advocate  is  right  in  the  distinction 
he  draws  betweta  the  legal  warning,  an  absolutely  nrres- 
sary  check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  l'r?rico, 
ana  the  police  terror  system,  wliii'h  prevents  tlie  discudbioa 
of  all  matters  oi'  a  puldic  nolure  clac^hing  with  the  views  of 
the  Executive.  The  f^^reat  utility  of  the  press,  as  on  ( norine 
of  opinion,  consists  iu  the  pressun:  it  brings  (o  boar  upon 
official^?,  the  detection  by  it  of  malpractices  and  incompe- 
tency, and  its  watc' fulness  in  guarding  public  rirrhts  and 
liberties.  All  these  are  done  away  with  by  tlko  c(  minand 
of  autliurity  ;  it  becomes  a  mere  chronicle  of  facis,  olitn 
distorted  and  untnu\  by  tho  suppression  of  those  nui.-^t 
material  for  tln^  elucidation  of  opinions  and  events.  If  the 
present  Imperialism  desires  to  preserve  its  pfi]iu]:!rity,  its 
hold  on  the  affections  uf  llie  people,  it  must  tind  out  some 
ynethod  of  allowing  greater  latitude  to  tree  discussion.  It 
has  nothing  to  fear  Iroin  the  advocates  of  the  passed  state 
of  things,  except  that  the  people  may  become  restive  under 
a  too  absolute  and  coercive  stretch  of  power  or  restraint  of 
liberty.  The  day  of  the  Bourbons  is  gone'  by  ;  they  .can 
never  regain  the  attachment  of  the  middle  or  luwer  clasBes, 
who  are  too  much  wound  up  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  look  up  to  it  too  much,  as  the 
creature  of  their  own  will,  the  product  of  their  revolutionary 
ideas,  to  suffer  for  a  moment  thai  it  should  be  cast  dowui 
or  a  substitute  provided  except  by  themselves. 

The  last  heads  of  accusation  are  those  relating  to  the 
attacks  on  universal  suffrage,  and  the  rights  which  the 
Emperor  holds  under  the  constitution.  The  fuv^t  be  deals 
with  in  a  few  words,  by  shewing  that  M.  de  Moatalembert 
respected  the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  at  the  same  time 
tliat  he  disapproved  of  many  of  the  consequences  following 
from  it.  The  second,  the  most  dangerous  ground  of  all, 
he  treats  in  a  noble  style,  identifying  himself  with  hia  client, 
attacking  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  the  boldest  manner, 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  monarchy. 

**  The  prosecution  has  recourse,  in  order  to  punish  the  pretended 
offeoce,  to  the  laws  of  1848  4nd  1849.   Those  laws  had  for  object 
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to  maintain  tlie  ra»pect  due  to  the  trustees  of  public  pover  is  tbf 
termi*of  the  |<nnstJttttioD  ^  16481    Tfifs  comtftDtion  has  bfca  m* 
lated.    HtUlB  |ou  any  otlrnv  laws?    You  accuse  M  «Ie  Mont&Iffllbcrt 
of  having  Attacked  the  rights  and  the  authority,  v\hich  the  Emprtw 
holds  Uhdt  r  tiit  actually  existing  constitution,  an*.I  this  h\  virtue 
luw,  which  had  for  end  tu  defend  the  constitution,  wh'ch  was  v'o- 
lattd  iu  Ibtil.    Is  it  hv  analogvi  that  von  wouFd  wi>h  to  extetid  ihn 
<peQ0i  pnovHionia  M.  is  Hdntaleinbert  ?   ^ut  to  proceed  hj  anakir? 
**iif*the  tei».ol'ip.ti^  flftn^  is  urdieard  of  ijnd  uoDStroaa.   The  lav 
»«6il#Ulli)it^  futf  l^jifC^  to  punish  attacks  against  the  pcfbon  of  the 
King  and  tl»e  «CMistitutiunul  autliority  with  whf  h  he  \i  chitbed- 
■'J'hc  iaw  of  1n20  modified  this  provi-ion  hy  j)rotect'nc"  airain^t  attsr\' 
I  tile  righttt  which  ^)^^d  tVom  heredilarpr  birth.    Aftir  the  Rf- 

•  volttttoift'of  IBSOfAOw  ^It  th^t  tHe^.pri'vistoYis  ware  no  longer  «p- 
»Ucabl^».«nl4  #f|,  tUi»,  89^  X^Qveinper  of  t^  sa^if^veMr, »  new  lav, 
baving  for  end,  to  protect  tlu*  new  rights  ofthe'Rojiotf  6f  Jvlj,  «i» 
vottd  hv  the  Chanihf  rs.    In  1848,  the  SOYereij^nty  pa«?ed  into  the 
hands  of  :\  single  Aii?»ccihly,  and  the  law  of  the  1 1th  of  Au|^u«t,  l84^^ 
a^isured  the  respect  due  to  Kepuhlican  institutions.    A  few  montb9 
afterwards  the  constitution  of  1B48,  confided  the  executive  power  t« 
.  a  respoD»ible  presftdtAtr  and  iaimedmtelj  the  law  of  the  fTtti  of  Jil^. 
1S49,  uffered  its  protection  to  the  Pr^ddeol  of  of  the  Republic,  such 
as  it  W09  defined  to  he  by  the  republican  constitution.    Did  aoTthins^ 
fs'inilar  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  acctssion  of  the  Empire?  NVj.tre 
'ihen  is  the  law  whicli  protects  the  rights  which  are  ve>ted  in  ihif 
.jOew  i:4iu^eror     1  do  not  know  of  such  a  law,  and  w  hat  signifj  to  utt 
,tbe  causes  of  sucb  a  blank?   Is  it  not  quite  eMWgb'Ibr  me  to  deelart 
its  existence  ?   Even  ff  M.  de  Montalenibert  bad  sttadcod  the  riglls 
attributed  to  "'tbe^ Udw  Qwmr&iawU  bj  the  coustitution  «hich  tbe 
Kmporor  bus  made,  you  cannot  make  use  against  him  ot  the  laws 
pa"-J^ed  for  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  \fhich  the  Emperor  has 
f  violated,    i  huv^  done,  gentlemen,  and  it  onljr  reoiaiu*  for  me  to 
&um  up,  in  a  few  words*  wBat  1  should  have  laid  for  the  deftmeof 
m.  de  MontalemKert,  '0wa«ed  hj  Ibe  great  ttenoriee  which  pene- 
trated t'he  ^oul  of  M  'Ie;Mm)lalei»bert,  i  have  sometimes  yielded  te 
ail  tny  emotions,  and  tl  us  weakened  the  arguments  for  the  defence; 
(but  1  hope  that  you  w  ill  not  forget,  that  yon  will  not  for  an  instar.l 
lose  sight,  in  the  course  of  your  dcllberation^,  of  the  character  and  ol 
the  w  hole  life  6f^if/e  'iftkA  Wl^om  yoii  ire  to  judge.    M  fie  Montalem* 
l)^'hbl4it)g  »d'#1eiv«nd  a^ranh.  not^oly  by  birth*  bj  the  tneflkceable 
dignity -fff  toe  Peeri^feihut  sull'fODureand  above  all  by  bis  sentiruentf, 
his  talents,  and  his  soul,  is  not  a  libeller,  a  pamphleteer.    He  has 
obeyed  a  twufold  inspiration. — he  wished  to  express  his  regret  for 
tlvi  liberties  w  e  have  lost,  and  to  protest  energetically  again-t  sclf- 
stylcd  religious  writ^its  calling  themselves  Oat  holies,  uho  ^t  at 
hbugbt  dl  tbfe  f inpiplfarof)  retig'n^,  of  hamanity  and  hooonr»  iH>t 
i^urai^.^Oi  ilia|l&,|£lifl(Ia^,  and  to  applaud  the  massacres  of  l>elhi 
and  ji/MPDpore.    tn glorifying  England   M.  de  Monta]enii>ert  has 
AOt  committed  any  offi  nee  —  this  is  admitted — and  as  tor  the  rootra>t 
rroiight  into  relief  hy  the  incrindnated  article,  between  the  in^titu- 
tions  of  the  two  countriesj  my  client  did  not  seek  it— be  fouad  iu 
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Ti)  8«iy  tliat  this  forUrftst  ou|u:lir  fo  ct-ase,  to  » i*h  a nrl  hope  that  it 
mav,  IS  not  to  ini>uii  1  rauce,  but  to  honour  her.  A»  for  the 
which  ^'ou  isFolcp,  thf'y  have  been  passed  to  defend  the  institutiotiii, 
which  M*  de  Montalembert  defends  and  regreta.  Yoa  would  not 
wiab  then  to  apply  th  in  to  him,  and  jou  cannot,  since  in  pena)  ac 
cusations  reco^irse  is  not  hat!  to  analogy.  Ah  !  Gentlemen,  do  not 
reirnril  a»  a  crinje  our  lejiitimate  regrets.  VVe  are  already  far  advanced 
in  litie,  we  have  but  A  WHrmth  which  is  passing  away,  allow  us  to  die 
tranquil  and  faUhfnL  ^  We  are  sufficiently  unfortunate  In  seeing  our 
holy  and  glorious  cause  betrayed;  vanquished^  denied,  insulted  $  snffpr 
us  to  believe^  that  we  can,  preserve  for  it  an  inviolable  attaehmentin 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts.,  .suffer  ns  fo  think  so — suffer  ns  to  say  so  ! 
Allow  us  to  preset  ve  and  to  recall  tho  remenibrancc  of  tliose  gr^^1t 
conibata  of  eloquence  which  have  uiado  known  to  us,  and  have  caused 
OS  to  love,  the  generous  institutions  which  we  have  defended,  whieh 
we  will  always  defend^  and  to  wliieh  we  will  bo  faithfnl  to  our  very 
last  hour." 

Ucre  we  have  the  gatinflet  thrown  down  to  the  Imperial 
Govern inrnt,  not  only  on  the  part  oF  M.  do  Montalembert 
by  his  advocate,  bnt  on  M.  Berry er's  own  part.  For  a 
lawyer  to  attack,  the  existing  haws,  and  thereby  to  exculpate 
his  client,  Ib  absnrd  ;  theret'ure  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the 
same  intention  was  carried  out  in  this  f^peecli  in  the  Bro- 
chure iiaelt)  to  tiiid  fault  with  the  institntions  of  France,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  oi'  the  French  people  to  the  delects  in 
them,  amoijo'st  the  rest  the  nsnrpation  of  the  Emperor. 
That  this  is  the  speech  of  a  lioj'alist,  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Koyalist,  caanot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  merely  that  the 
different  phases  of  opinion  of  the  two  persons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same.  One  may  be  a  Legitimist,  the  other 
a  constitutional  Royalist,  but  that  both  are  opposed  to  the 
present  form  of  Government  in  France,  and  so  to  the  will 
of  the  people  there,  is  abundantly  evident.  From  the  Con- 
Btitation  of  the  particular  Court  before  which  he  was  tried, 
it  was  very  easy  to  predict  from  the  first  what  would  be  the 
decision  in  the  case.  The  article  waa  prosecuted  by  the  ex* 
ecutive,  as  a  mere  newspaper  efibsion,  and  treated  as  such  in 
the  sentence* 

When  it  first  became  known  in  this  country  that  this 
Broehure  was  to  be  prosecuted,  the  press  took  the  matter 
up  very  warmly,  praised  M.  le  Oomte  up  to  the  skies,  be- 
cause he  had  flattered  themselves,  and  glorified  English  af- 
fiiiis  to  the  highest.  The  object  of  the  publication  was  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  the  Imperial  Government  was  at* 
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tacked  lor  its  want  of  lil>erality  in  suppressing  L:.e  pabu'-j- 
tion  of  opinion,  and  the  accu^  sympathised  with  in  cvtry 
shape  and  i'unu.  But  when  Montalemhert  would  noL  accept 
the  pardon  hum  the  Emperor,  ostensibly  becau^  it  left  be- 
hind a  sort  of  temporal  [Hini«liment  hanging  over  liis  htaui, 
and  thereby  shewed  that  lie  l^'  j  e  i  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
aUo  of  the  French  people,  and  to  cause  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  abroad ;  then  some  of  the  Engli^sh  otwi- 
papers  begun  to  tnrn  their  backs  upon  the  uniorlimate 
writer,  and  to  *  xclaiin  against  the  absurdity  of  contesting 
a  point  of  etiquette  or  law  with  absolute  power.  The  T'ine.^. 
wliich  at  tirst  deelan-d  Montalemhert  to  be  "  a  sort  ut  mar- 
tyr in  our  cause,"  when  it  perceived  the  end  ot  tiie  publica- 
tion, and  that  it  was  merely  written  for  a  Royalist  pur|.rose. 
and  after  the  Cour  de  CasscUion  had  reteed  to  reverse  ibe 
sentence  except  in  part,  Chen  that  mighty  oi^^an  of  public 
truth  waa  obuged  to  sdmit,  that  M.  le  Gomte  had  placed 
himself  in  a  fttlse  pOBitioB»  bad  jnstly  incurred  die  censure 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  been  iairiy  dealt  with  bv 
it  according  to  the  Laws.  It  would  now  apfiear  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  fixecutive  in  Pam  has  been  atn^ghtforward  m 
the  caaa,  that  they  hare  only  made  useof  aprudeutiai 
meaaure  to  gite  a  genenl  wamhigv  to  all  persons  def  irous 
of  iiaviDg  ihk  pment  dynaaiy  changed^  that  they  will  not 
BssStr  any  attempi;  to  xaise  a  difitvrbance,  or  lo  laake  the 
people  disocmteated  with  their  ralo.  Fnoee  requires  a 
atnmg  Ooveromeiit,  prompt  to  act  within  the  range  of  the 
kw  /more  dictatorial  than  our  own,  because  the  people  do 
not  reason  aomueh^  nor  wish  to  inteifere  eo  mnch  in  the 
idmuuBtratkm  of  aflUiB.  The  peace  of  Smope  depends  oa 
the  security  of  the  throne  in  France;  is  it  to  enaanirered 
in  order  that  a  few  Boyalists  may  express  their  opinioai 
without  restraint 
As  to  M.de  Montalemhert  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  nobly  consistent  to  the  opinions  which  be  alwap  ex- 
pressed  regarding  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  stale* 
Perhaps  the  becst  trail  in  his  puL.;c  character  is  Ids  opposi- 
tion to  the  spread  ul'  ulii-amontane  or  other  bigx>trv  into 
the  liitherto  liberally  disciplined  church  of  his  cuuutry. 
One  passage  of  his  publication  is  t  nnnently  expreisive  of 
thiii  feeling,  and,  as  such,  merits  tu  be  cited  here.  "  F(»r 
my  own  part — 1  say  without  circumlocutioQ — 1  hold  m 
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horror  that  ortho  ioxy  which  mak«  s  no  a^vount  of  justice  ur 
truth,  of  hiiiiiuuiLy  or  honour ;  and  I  am  never  tired  of 
repearinir  the  siguificaat  words,  latoly  expressed  by  th(f 
ni?hop  of  Rochelle  : — *  WouM  it  nut  be  well  to  ^^ve  to 
maoy  Catholics  a  cour:?o  of  lectureBon  the  virtues  preiscribed 
by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  respect  due  to  one's  neigh- 
bour, on  upright  defiling  even  towards  omr  enemies,  on  the 
spirit  of  equity  and  ehiu;ity  ?  The  Tiftues  of  the  natural- 
order  are  esdeotial»  aad  mm  their  exercise  the  ohurcfa  het^ 
mi£  has  not  power  to  dispense.' Thistf,  nodonbtf  -ft 
strong  hint  to  the  writers  in  r  Urdver^y  whose  doctrines  aod 
sharp  practice  in  ecclesiastical  matters  threaten  to  do  mora 
damage  to  (ha  mfterests  of  the  Roman  Oathotie  chnroh,  not 
only  in  France,  but  over  all  £urope,  than  the  influence  of 
til  the  inetbiiiken.  The  pQlitioal  ideas  of  M  d»Monit^ 
alembert  oaimot  be  appffOF?ed  of  to  the  ^ame  extent,  except 
in  thia,  that  ha  adhenea  to  them  numlaliy^  and  deairaa  a 
eomstitotkmal  gOTemment  far  hia  country.  We  are  ^brntL, 
however^  that  this  is  very  mnch  nizad  op  iidth  the  return 
of  the  Boarboa  laee  to  theaoil  of  Franoe^  a  thmg  at  present 
impoeaiUe  aoeordinff  to  all  politiisal  prospeota^  and  anything 
hnt  deaiiafale  coomering  the  rerohttiooMpy  tctadeeined  of 
the  people.  That  nnforlnnatc  family  h»  tirioa  lost  tfa» 
throne  tfaroarh  their  own  imbedlify  and  weakness ;  tbey 
hare  leumed  nothing  by  adversity,  they  are  completely 
nnfit  to  govern  such  a  warlike  and  excitable  nation.  The 
constitution  which  they  did  giye  the  people  at  one  time> 
was  frequently  found  luaiitiicioaL ;  Louis  IMiilippe  hnnself 
was  oblig'C'd  se\  end  dines  to  resort  to  cuups  d'^'tat"  to 
ma:*ter  his  difficulties,  aud  linally  tried  an  underhand  jiruc  .^s 
of  corruption  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  sceptre.  lie 
mip:ht  have  held  ou  iimeh  longer  but  lor  his  vacillation  of 
purpuse,  and  his  corisciouiness  of  having  lost  the  aflfecUi>ri8 
of  his  aubjecu.  Still  there  were  some  bright  days  undtT 
that  elfeuiinate  government  ;  there  were  aoine  men,  such  as 
Montalembert  and  M.  Beri  N  ( r,  respected,  honoured,  and 
allowed  to  announce  their  opiuious.  Hence  we  can  nnder- 
stand  the  exprcs*.siun  of  regret  which  the  able  advocate  su 
feelingly  put  forth  both  for  his  client  and  hinir^elf,  and  feci 
some  sympathy  for  the  consistent  patriot  and  ]u  luician  even 
though  somewhat  in  the  wrong.  These  men  are  in  tiie 
same  position  aa  the  Scotch  Jacobites  of  the  lafit  century^ 
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whose  devoted  adherence  to  a  loet  cause  every  ooe  admired, 
bnt  lamented  that  their  talents  were  thrown  away  to  sueb 
a  oseless  purpose..*  m    r 1 1 - .  < .  .  ■ 

The  pnblicatioji  of  this  brochure ^  the  trial  and  speecln?!? 
of  the  advocates,  shew  most  forcibly  the  difference*  of  puLlic 
opinion  and  fwling  in  France  and  Englajid.    .V:  y  ptrou;i 
in  this  country,  who  should  undertake  lo  write  down  almost 
every  institution  in  it,  would  be  looked  upon  a?  a  pi' Libit? 
**  uiauiac/  as      le  Comte  has  chosen  to  designat*^^  those  of 
his  own  ph"Be  of  oj)inion,  whereas  in  France  he  is  rej^anied 
as  a  (laii<^('rnfi,s  thcoiiat,  playing  wiih  an  e<jireJ  \V'.'a[)jTi, 
wliich  may  prove  dtJ^triictive  to bimsell  and  others.  Airam. 
if  an  advocate  of  our  ciiurts,  esueciullv  of  ^uch  standing 
Af.  Berryer,  (hired  tu  call  in  question  tlie  right  ut'  liit 
80\'ereig'n  to  the  thron»'  in  such  an  open  undh-^giiised  Uiaimer. 
and  to  strike  at  tlie  very  I'onndation  ut'  the  governrneut,  be 
wouhl  run  a  great  riak  of  having  his  gown  6tripj>ed  tromliis 
back  by  the  Lord  Chanceiior.  and  be  incapacitated  from 
further  prarticc.    In  one  of  these  ca^es  thei'e  exists  1«« 
liberty  of  discussion  in  France,  because  it  threatens  direcily 
the  public  peiice ;  in.th^  othor  theia     more  license  pe^ 
mi  t  fed,  because  free  scope  1$  given  for  every  argument  caka- 
lated  to  benefit  or  prej^ndice  the  accused*   Jiut  withceepect  U) 
public  feeling,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  very  little  sympathy 
exists  among  the  great  body  of  the  .frojich  natiiuiy  for  the 
upholders  of  ^^  luit  they  designate  a  constitotional  monarchy, 
on  the  model  of  fingllsh  institutions.   The  Empire  is  their 
beau  iddal  of  government,  tand  the  antipathy  re-an>us«d 
by  the  insultiug  r^ectioa.of  .the  Imperial  diapatch  of  iait 
year,  has  only  served  to  inofcaie  thdr^ttachmentto  a  Rile^ 
whidi  htm  bees  ^ayffthe  antagonist  of  the  British  monopoly 
of  trade,  and  the  egotism  of  the  British  foreign  policy. 
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Art.  X.— healthy  mushrooms.. 
1.  ^Aeekmate,  a  Tale  :  London  :  Benilej.    1858, , 

«.  TAe  Copeite,  bjr  'tjiddqlph  '.Warw^  .D^^Wiij^;  WflKw 
Robertson.    1858.  ;  , ,  ^ 

3.  Ilills  and, Ilpllows :  LQhdoii  :  ^twhyi    1858.  s 

The  great  and  good  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  deep  versed  as  he 
wiiji  in  the  scienrc  nf  snuls,  was  but  an  indifferent  adept  in 
tiafuml  histuryi  Yet  it  is  probable  that  if  evei^  the  purB*Diinded 
•  and  humble  servant  of  God  felt  a  temptation  to  vanity,  it 
tr^tald  artae  from  bis  qaasi-teBpeetable  stock  of  luformitibn; 
ovmcerning  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom'9.  Among 
paasagea  oreathing  of  heart- felt  piety,  j>rofound  theblogical 
science,  and  deep  akill  'in  the  direction  of  souls,  you  will  be. 
sturprised  into  a  smile  by  some  amusing  mistake  concerning' 
the  habits  of  *  animals  or  properties  of  plants,  quoted  from 
Pliny,  Aristotle,  ur  some  lazy  Naturalist,  who  preferred 'hearsay 
to  actual  observation.  One  diapter  is  devoted  to  a  parallel 
btftween' mushrooms  in  the  plij^siesl  order,  and  amusements  iii 
the  moral  ordif  (t«d  to  say) ;  and  be  probably  knew  as  mucji 
about  thai  sdiy  And  discreet;  prodaction  of  nature  as  Dr. 
Goldsmith  at  all  ev^ts,  we  do  not>cruple  to  make  a  quotation 
in  order  to  help  oot  our  own  design. 

*' I  say  of  <lancfts,  Philothea^  as  Physicians  fay  of  MtLxhromcs  \  * 
the  beat  of  them  are  nothing  wortii  ^  yet  if  jou  will  needs  eat  Muah- 
romeh  ht  sore  they  be  ^ell  dmt! — If  yott  must  ko  to  a  Ball,  fto. 
Kaft  bat  scUoBi  and  little  of  Mmktvme^  (say  the  Pbyiidani) ;  fbr  ba 
they  never  so  well  dressi^d,  the  quantity  niakeft  them  p<>ysonoii8.>~ 
Panf'o  hut  little,  and  very  seMnm^  &c.  Mushromes,  according  to 
Pliny,  hv'wwi  '^pong'y  and  porous,  ea.sily  draw  infection  to  rliein  ;  so 
that  being  near  iSerpeots  and  l  oads,  lliey  receive  veuom  from  thera. 
-^Matiquei,  Daoces,  &e.,  attract  the  vio«a  and  tint  of  the  time,  &o. 
But  above  all,  they  say  that  after  MuahrotMSWB  must  driok  wine 
mnt]  I  iay,  that  after  daacing  it  ie  necessary  to  use  good  and  holy 
meditations,  &c." 

Taking  tlie  liberty  of  cUs.sing  Novel  and  Bomanoe-reading 
with  the  dances  and  other  amusements  quoted  from  PMiioUea, 


•  Onr  quotations  are  from  a  serobby  little  copy,  printed  in  1705  ; 
bat  by  whom  or  where  published  the  title-paga  does  not  condescend 
to  say.   The  Italios  and  speUaog  are  not  oars. 
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xre  require  the  reader's  respect  for  the  admonition  of  the  Saiui, 
in  I  ha  selections  he  mtikes  at  the  circulalinir  librar?,  which 
Mnce  the  days  when  George  the  Tliird  was  king,  has  become 
a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 

Requesting  the  reader  advanced  in  life,  to  recal  buw  mter- 
ested  and  engrossed  Le  was,  more  than  one  time  in  lii?  yonth, 
even  to  the  negh  ct  or  bad  fxecnti'.ui  of  necessary  dulie>,  by 
th^  perusal  of  an  (  xcitii,::  work  o*"  ♦Vtion  ;  let  him  lay  har.d  on 
iicart,  and  say  it  hi  ii-cnminate  and  unrestrained  ncvel  rf-^uing 
can  ])ossib]y  be  a  healthy  occupn^ioii  for  the  young  iieart  ?r 
the  young  anderstanding.  If  the  book  can  be  merely  takea 
up  to  pass  an  unoccapied  or  weary  hour  during  a  jotirn<-y,  or 
after  mental  fktigue,  and  if  the  work  ia  ioDOoent  of  inculcatiog 
filae  doctrine  or  unaomid  monlitj,  there  is  nothing  to  be  nid. 

Compared  with  the  oorreapondtng  class  of  liieratme  in 
France,  we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  sound  and  healihj  crop 
of  fictitioaa  literature^  but  stiil  it  reqatrea  the  utmoet  caie 
ill  the  pnUing  up  of  weeds  and  noxious  plants^  before  we  cu 
let  oar  yoath  wander  at  will  through  the  garden,  and  plaek 
np  and  eat  at  random. 

iUteekmate  is  a  vi^nmsl/  written  and  intereating  book,  and 
when  read  fh>m  begmning  to  end,  of  an  edifTing  tendency. 
This  we  aay  adviaedW*  for  if  the  raider  leaves  off  in  the  midifli^ 
or  with  two>tlnrds  of  the  number  of  pagjes  acoompiisfaedy  i 
wif!  not  be  a  bit  more  edifying  than  anj  other  eidting  storj 
of  the  ordtnary  run*  Indeed  one  particular  incident  may  be 
fairif  objected  to«  where  a  conscientious  hdj  consents  to  iw 
her  tnflc^ence  in  a  manner  dtrecUy  the  reverse  of  whst  her 
eonsdenoe  approves,  in  order  to  aave  her  scamp  of  a  biellKr 
IVom  an  inrniment  danger. 

It  is  probably  the  first  production  of  the  author.  Tbereis 
a  surpri^^ini:  ab>'ence  uf  decision  in  a  war  of  wits  between  the 
good  presiding  gejiiu?  ;ind  tlic  evil  ciiaracLcr  for  the  time. 
One  is  determined  lu  gam  his  selfish  object,  the  other  equaUr 
di  lermined  to  frustrate  his  designs  :  ret  each  merelv  wttcbes 
ihc  other's  motions,  and  seems  as  ignurant  of  wiiat  iat  next 
move  majr  be,  as  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  remiaded 
us  huw 

•*  Lord  Chatiiam  with  his  long  sword  dr^wJV 
Was  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  2Str»iuia : 
Sir  QicbarJ,  e«iger  to  be  at  'em. 
Was  wattingAr  the^Sart  ^  Ofaaihaak" 
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In  a  laler  •tage  of  Jtlie  alorj,  the  pewQ  who  rffwetents  the 
hm,  and  who  oaa  both  penfltratioD  and  mohition,  haa  to 
perfomi  two  exploits,  the  aeootid  depending  on  the  success  of 
the  first.  H e  taxes  time  enough  for  reflection  on  the  connection 
of  both,  but  when  the  first  step  is  won,  he  is  complelelj  at 
fault  as  to  how  be  may  place  his  foot  on  the  second^  though 
character,  fortune,  aud  happiness  are  at  stake. 

Again,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  story  are  powerfully  and 
spiritedly  narrated,  but  the  reader  does  not  clearly  see  the 
liuinral  connection  of  each  with  its  predecessor:  and  he  linds 
that  alter  the  good  L^enius  already  njentioned  has  outraged  her 
own  conscience,  engaging  herself  to  do  such  and  such  things, 

she  still  remains  with  folded  arms,  and  does  nothing.  She 

nets  w  ith  as  much  energy  as  Moje  or  Cos,  we  forget  which, 
\\h()  with  the  wish  fathering  the  thought,  and  anxious  to  get 
a  lew  minutes'  sleep,  hoped  the  rasher  of  bacon  would  con* 
sideratelv  awe  itself  a  turn  on  the  coals. 

The  work  ukhc  resembles  a  numinT  of  scenes  and  situations 
with  the  connection  and  the  dupusiug  causes  ver^..8%Uti/ 
indicated,  tliau  a  compact  story. 

The  proofs  do  not  seem  corrected  with  the  care  w  lii(  }i  the 
merit  ot  the  work  and  tJie  good  appearance  of  the  voiuoio 
ought  to  require. 

AVhot  ver  goes  through  the  book,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  feel 
that  the  author  is  a  Catholic  ;  hut  there  is  no  controversy,  nor 
sketching  of  Protestants  in  Indian  ink,  or  sepia,  or  bistre,  nor 
anj  cot! version, — these  processes  so  dear  to  Mrs.  Sherwood 
and  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  as  applied  to  Catholics.  Whatever 
vdiany  occurs  is  perpetrated  by  a  Catholic  who  has  discarded 
his  eaily  religious  impressions.  In  the  exccllciit  novel  of 
JUount  St  Laurence  there  is  a  fault  iii  our  eyes  :  among  all 
the  members  of  her  Protestant  family,  there  is  scarcely  an 
esiimabJe  character*  Very  probably  there  are  Protestant 
families  m  ctrcunstanced  :  ,wouhi  to  God  Jbd  no  coiuiLec- 
parls  among  ourselves,  .  t  . 

•  '   •   •   •   "  The         in  HeU 

Anfi  Dulilin  City  ;  ^ 
That  iiiglicr  lu'  shuuid  come  t*  ourscl, 

1?  unco  pifv.*'  Surnit. 

But  a  person  in  fault  will  bear  a  reproof  from  a  relative  or 
friend,  which  will  only  make  hun  angry  when  cvming  from  an 
indill'trent  person,  or  a  sUaogpr,    Qur  au^or.  is  certainly 
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nroiig  in  ailoniug  the  sincere  and  unselfish  Julia  Manners,  a 
Protestant  Indv,  to  consent  to  a  wrong  lino  of  coadwAp  evea 
under  the  lerrible  circumstance  alluded  to* 

]  n  the  opening  of  the  work  we  have  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
family  and  home  of  a  French  nohleman,  an  Emtgrt,  eeliled  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  cerij  part  of  the  day  is  tpeitt  by 
him  in  the  dren  and  occupations  of  an  English  eoiutij 
gentleman:  in  the  evenii^g  he  resumea  the  tongue,  and 
manner9»  and  *'garb  of  old  Gaol."  We  anspect  oar  aotltor  te 
have  spent  tome  of  his  life  eaafc  of  tfie  \l  niche,  from  the 
spirit  of  many  passages  in  hia  work.  The  daughter  of  this 
genth«man,  Lue^  Degut^mJ^  is  the  Imgenme  of  the  stoiy, 
Julia  Mannm^  an  elderly  maid,  cherishes  her  with  the  love  of 
a  mother.  These,  with  the  dissipated  Lieutenant  Bawtom^ 
Julia**  half  brother,  and  EmeU  tkgmeam,  Imeft  cousia, 
who  has  forsaken  iits  earlj  devout  practices^  and  squandered 
his  property,  make  up  the  principal  personageaof  the  stotj. 

The  Count  has  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and  a  elond  has  ia 
consequence  fallen  on  his  daily  hfe*  We  will  here  ass 
our  author's  words. 

"  For  some  years  1^  existeiieo  was  very  nu^lincholyy  mtil  grs» 
dually  his  sflTections  became  absorbed  in  his  daughter.  As  &he  grew 
up  into  youth  and  loveliness,  he  toand  himself  imperceptibly  wea2M4 
hack  to  the  world,  engaged  in  its  interests  fur  her  take*  hMiad  to 
life  l>v  a  frts-li  and  natur.Tl  tie. 

We  men  are  always  clumsy  at  feminine  deM^riptions  :  Uiougij 
we  may  sometimes  sueeeed  ia  drawiog  a  carieatore,  a  viodictiv*  M 
maid,  a  managing  mother,  yet  it  must  t>e  some  re? oltiog  mfmaier,  a 
<  cam{.atgnre,'  or  u  Bttky  Sharp^  MaidenhcKMl^lrcthv  Uws>>eycdl^ 
laughing  maidenhood, — anything  really  feminine,  reqtirring'  qt  ic : 
pight  and  delicate  pen€iUing,is  ut4erly  beyond  our  reach,  mere  iMtre^-s 
of  wood  as  we  are. 

If  1  tell  the  reader,  that  Lucy  Deffuseau  was  freab-coiored«  bad 
blneish  eyes,  a  neither  very  long  or  welUfurroed  nose«  that  ahejgaacr- 
all^  dressed  in  light-coJored  airy  fabrics,  and  that  her  eipitsaiuu  maa 
h right  and  pleasing,  I  have  given  nearly  all  the  infonnation  I  poa- 

 The  MiKses  Sm}th  of  Sravthgrove,  &a'd 

was  unformed,  vulgar,  had  no  manners  whatever:  how  c</u]d  j^Lt, 
^^ilh  her  londne»«»  for  poor  people,  and  her  di&guating  habit  of  ki^^ 
ing  their  nasty  children  ?  The  rich  maottfactarcr's  udy  .  •  hai 
much  pious  commiseration  for  the  poor  little  creature,  broog-ht  up 
in  Popish  darkness;  and  took  care  to  keep  her  buppiied  vith  thv 
newest  editions  of  tbe  Rev.  Ebeneser  Olyde's  remarks  on  theBiAof 


*  Tbe  composifor  orra'^ionnlly  improrts  the  aame  £or  the  wonri 
by  setting  it  down  de  Uuseuu, 
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of  Borne  and  other  improving^  publicatiMUL^i''. "  j<  >>«  •  fizpeiiMM«' 
fbroM  me  to  bdiett  that  em  ^  most  perfect  toiQtiKi  hairt&  arot 
not  always  invulnerable  to  jealousy.   Indeed  there  are  moroeate  when 

my  judgment  will  ungallantly  insist,  that  if  a  good  looking  young 
pcrnon  ne  universally  spoken  ill  of  hy  her  own  dear  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, bhe  must  necessarily  possess  some  very  estimable  quali- 
ties which  would  render  it  most  dcnrabU  to  lof fb  .win,  ot  rw  ^4way 
with  ber»  as  the  ease  may  he.** 

Our  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  after  reading  tlie 
above  extracts,  that  ue  have  before  us,  a  writer  of  an  ngroe- 
able,  lively,  and  observant  turn.  The  under  quoted  wiii  show 
that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  tlip  disagreeable  relations  of  dis- 
sipated, i]ii[)nncipied  youug  geutlemeD  aud  their  victims  oi  the 
varioua  guUds  of  trade. 

*  Once  for  all  you  can't  see  him  :  he  is  not  up  yet.*  '  I  insist  ttpoa 
it,  r  must,' '  'Tis  as  mnoh  as  my  place  is  worth  to  take  your  message 
at  this  hour.'  *  Make  way  then,  and  1*11  take  rt  mjKelf.  Your  j)lace 
indeed  I  We'll  And  your  mister  a  saie  pUoe  eiiough»  ii  htx  Uuu't  pay 
honest  folk  their  own.  Oite  way**  *  Gan*t  you  leave  your,  note  1 
I'll  deliver  it  when  he  comes  down.'  *  Leave  my  note  leave  my 
note  indeed  i*  .  .  said  he,  turnirg  to  the  half  dozen  people  who 
were  waiting  with  him  in  the  hali.  'Gentlemen  he  wants  me  to 
leave  mv  note.'  {They  make  u  rusli,  and  Ilavks  the  vaht,  flips  on  the 
door  chain  arid  addresaes  his  be&it^«T6.)  ^ii  jou  think  geiiiittuaen's 
doort  are  to  be  hivoded  by  a  setof  greaay^hcev  swilling  tinkeriw  tbs 
police  shall  teach  you  better  manners*'  •  .  •  'Here  is  tW 
devil  to  pay,' said  Hawks  to  his  master :  .  .  '  they  will  force  open 
the  door.*  .  .  'Nothing"  for  it  but  a  hold  face,*  said  Degnseau 
decisively,  after  a  moment's  tliougiit.  *  Must  let  them  in.'  He  {tointi'd 
to  the  door,  and  re-entered  iitb  dre&suig  room.  {Hawks  <^d  aviimas 
loqwHwr^')  *  A  pretty  din  to  maice  ....  you  mnift  he  pfond 
of  j<Nir  niurniDg^  work.  May  I  enquire  your  worships' business  ?' 
.  .  '  Of  course  you  couldn't  guess/  said  Bilton  with  a  grin.  '  Here, 
mv  fine  fellow,  take  this  note  to  your  master,  nnd  tell  hini  vve'II  none 
of  us  \eii\o  w  ithout  an  answer.'  'Go  o*  your  own  messagtiis.  \  ou  pay 
me  xiO  wagea."  {Now  whm  ihe  way  is  free,  th^y  dare  not  go  up  stuin,  but 
49fmU  But^  In  tpmikfir  iktm.)  <  Gome  in,  you  booby.  Why  don't 
yo«  hring  my  hoots:?  •  I  rang  a  dozen  timet*'  MUton  opened  tha 
door.    *  liere  get  some  chocolate,  aad  be  smart  about  it.'   .  . 

*  Ahem  1  'tis  mc/  snid  Bilton,  tinii  lly.  .  .  *  Ah  Mr.  Bilton,  excuse 
mc  1  a  thousand  paril<in«.  1  thought  it  was. my  man.  Pray  take  a 
chair.  Have  some  bri^akfa^*  A  cold  mprning.  Pei  hapsjou  would 
ywfer  sometiiayhsKisp  than.thift  *  I^J^e  c&^iiai  htandy/  •  .  ^ 

•  Nothing  •ht'wUi  thank,  Jre^  Fae|  ia{f  aamardn  business :  have  a  large 
family  to  support  ^/oyi  doun  his  own  and  asfociatis*  biUi )  .    .  . 
VV©  are  rLsolvcd  to  have  our  money.'    *  Aud  i  s4sUre  you,'  said  De- 
guseau  lolling  back,  *  none  of  you  wisii  ysn  may  get  it  more  sincerely 
thfui  (.',  .    .   '  If  you  don't  pa^  me  freely,  I'll  have  it  the  h^ij,  way 
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I  eto.*  (An  oaA  U-ken pMity  freely  impliedt/ar  wMA  md «Clir  t** 
ttaneei  of  had  language  we  cenmn  the  writer,  Tkaig$  M|ftt  he  rmi 
olund  an  unfU  to  he  icrinen,  when  the  expression  is  mUr  ta  fiA  umder 

(he  eyes  of  vonng  and  nld.)    .    ,    '  I'll  p-et  out  an  excnition,  anisell 
the  very  bhirt  fff  ynnr  bnrl-,  ari'i  (an  oath)  it'  you  drive  me  to  i?  1 
will/    .    .    '  Ati«i  }'Our  dividend  out  of  the  sale  would  amouol  to 
lometbiag  like  four-pence  ;    .    •    and  if  I  be  imprUoned,  roj  vaefe 
would  not  leave  noe  six.peoce,  and  your  olaim  sot  be  worth  tb«  paper 

it  is  written  on.    Pshaw  !  jou  can  do  nothing  

What  T\<iht  bavr  ^n]  tr»  come  batterinj:  nt  tnv  door?  1  mVz^t  r^ot 
you  all  in  tho  tiHad-mill  for  storming  mv  house.*  *  I'm  sorrv  aboat 
that,  sir/  replied  the  man,  with  his  bead  bent,  fambliog  at  the  leaf 
of  bis  hat,  '  we  want  our  money — what  are  we  to  do?*  *1H  tellyoa 
what  yon,  Bilton,  mu«t  do,*  contioned  Degnieaa  in  »  fnendlT  tooe, 
aa  be  applied  a  light  to  the  bowl  of  his  meerscliaiim :  *  I  snaH  bt 
mnrr*.  ^?,  !rt  n:c  -^00,  somewhere  ^^'^r.t  Chrtttnia5.  Brinsr  your  ac- 
count in  Frltnian ,  :.iui  it  .-hal!  be  j  aid.  .  .  MeanwhiiT^,  lure  n 
five  pound':,  i^y^  on  accuuut,  but  as  n  kind  of  interest  till  then.  Now 
you  will  go  down  and  disuiisa  the  people  below/  " 

That  our  author  is  SQCcessfol  in  pereonal  deseripiioD,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  passage: — 

^This  Miss  Manners  was  aqniet  lady-like  person,  slightly  made.eftr 
the  average  height,  and  of  that  settled  age  when  women  give  ovar  aO 
thoughts  of  marriage.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  a  belle,  and  wasauughl 

after  .  ,  .  She  had  still  remains  of  hcaiitj  ;  bat  her  dark  re*t!<?*5  ^yei 
and  high,  well  developed  forehead  mnde  the  expression  too  h.ird.  tf*o 
intellectual  to  plea£>e  in  a  woman.  It  was  said  she  had  suffertrd 
early  disappoiutment;  .  *  and  an  attentive  oheer^er  wodM  cMii^ 
perceive  tnat  her  Hfe  had  been  lived ;  that  she  had  piised  tkroM 
some  great  trial,  whose  traces  were  sdU  visible.  When  in  repose,  tb« 
fac  eassumed  n  «ad  :I(:  ned  interesting-  rxprejssion  that  tempted  v  ,u  V'  i 
prolongs  (1  I  azo,  until  you  turned  abashed  from  those  flashitig  evci, 
S4gntinel&  I'mii  never  :»lumbered,  ever  on  the  watch  to  baffle  acnitui«i 
tnd  guard  their  secret.** 

Apropos  to  ibe  weak  fondness  she  felt  for  l:er  wortyeesbsU- 
brotber,  Lieutenant  Kawson,  we  get  this  apostiopbe. 

Old  maidsBS— kind  hearted  old  inaideiis»  the  most  exim^mj 

portion  of  the  oommanitv  !  unselfish,  miraculously  patient,  ntsk^f 

enduring  wrong  and  cruel  ridicule,  often  from  those  for  '>bom  yoor 
pure  lives  arc  sacrificed,  hu\v  understand  your  bizarre  weakness  far 
ail  sorts  of  l)ad  chui  acters  !  Is  it  n  desire  to  reform  the  sinner,  or 
simply  a  love  of  contrabt  that  renders  you  so  partial  to  aU  auffenfig 
Uroin  their  own  wiekedness  or  folly?  If  Master  Tom  is  a&umm 
to  a  whipping  for  robbing  the  garden,  whose  intercession  does  be 
seek  ?  If  Mr.  Bob  runs  mto  debt,  or  away  with  a  ballet  girl,  mho 
goes  to  «ootbe  his  offended  parents  ?  O  ye  ver*»rable  s:?ter$,  j« 
maiden  aunts!  to  obtain  your  sympathy  and  a?fi^t;»r.f  0.  we  only  ti«d 
be  unworthy  of  either — ye  domestic  guardiAu  aa^^tis,  bow  little  is 
we  know  your  worth!** 
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Now  for  a  bit  of  iaiidiscapc  vvord-paiiitiug. 

"The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  absorbed  in  milky  vapour,  spread 
their  light  evenly  over  the  landscape.  It  was  one  of  these  laornings 
Deculiar  to  the  North,  no  strong  shadowsj  no  bright  orooiinerit 
ItghU:  dl  abropt  and  ragged  outlines  were  lost  in  a  ttiiii  pearly 
guuEe.  The  ladies  were  in  capital  spirits  as  they  passed  the  park 
gates  ;  so  was  our  hern  :  fresh  air  was  a  luxury  to  him. 

*  roinparn  town  to  tii!-^  !*  he  exclaimed,  inhrtlitig-  the  frosty  breeze. 
'  Now  .Lucy, 1  uiuiiir.stand  your  love  for  the  ctaiutry.  See  the  spark- 
ling i^l  ry  of  that  hedge,  the  diamond  drop  glistening  oa  each  thorn  ! 
This  bracing  air  makes  one  young  again.  Cockney  that  I  was,  to 
tbink  the  country  dull  I  Ah  !  if  in  common  ffratitnde  we  delayed 
otir  mad  chase  after  the  miserable  vanities  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  nature  places  at  our  feet»  bow  much  happier  we  should  be  1'  *' 

religious  element  is  only  sparingly  evident  thfongb  the 
folame :  we  musi^  tliough  limited  for  space,  give  room  to  a 
devotional  gem. 

"One  extremity  of  this  passage  shone  with  rich  colored  light  ;  a 
mere  spot  of  color  it  seemed  at  a  distance.  On  nearer  approach,  it 
resolved  itself  into  a  semicircular  oratory  built  outwards  ttom  the 
walls  of  the  house.  •  •  .  Pushing  the  curtains  aside,  .  .  you 
raised  your  eyes.  The  walls  were  painted  in  deep  blue,richly  gilt,  deco- 
rated with  fleurs-de-lis  and  sacred  nionogrnms.  A  top  light  of  stained 
glsAH  .shed  around  a  solemn  splendor  ;  and  there,  pure,  bright,  and 
transparent  as  a  sunlit  cloud,  a  figure  of  the  Tiboin  stood  floating 
in  the  mellow  light,  her  gentle  hands  outspread,  the  seraph  bead  bent 
in  lowly  lovelinesM  ;  it  was  breathing  marble.  For  a  moment  your 
eyes  fell  with  involuntary  awe  ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed,  indeed,  the 
ver^'  person,  the  i  ver  blessed  presence  of  her,  before  whose  radiant 
bohness,  even  Uai>riel — Gabriel  the  Arcbxmgel — knelt." 

Probably  some  Protestant  reader  may  think  this  smacks  of 
idolatry ;  but  let  him  not  be  fnghteued*  In  the  course  of  a 
MerMy  long  life  we  have  never  met  a  genuine  pagan,  Ihougli 
we  have  questioned  and  catechised  to  some  extent :  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  is  very  small  through  the  Christian 
world. 

Headers  who  enjoy  scenes  where  intense  feeling  or  passion 
is  exhibited,  will  find  pabulum  to  their  taste  in  this  volume. 
Provocation  to  a  duel  bj  the  smashing  of  a  glass  ou  a  gentle- 
man's  forehead,  introduces  us  to  a  fire-eating  stage  IrishmaDi 
enjoying  the  Welsh  appellation  of  Morgan ;  and  we  have  details 
of  the  miserable  preparation  of  neit  morning  calculated  to 
disgust  even  a  duellist  by  profession. 

li  the  talented  author  comes  again  before  the  public,  let 
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Ilim  bj  all  means  take  the  roomy  suite  of  three  volumw  to 
develope  his  coiistmctive  powers  :  he  will  thereby  make  a  more 
compact  storv  ihuu  he  can  do  in  one.  Let  h;m  uive  more 
space  to  scenes  of  huincr  which  he  can  manage  riglit  well  if  io 
inclintd.  Our  private  opinion  is  that  if  a  young  lady  with  a 
vocation  has  a  fond  father  a'ivariced  in  life,  she  mav  witl  a;t 
sin  defer  her  voms  till  his  decease  ;  and  as  the  general  prejudice 
of  novel  readers  naturally  runs  in  favor  of  happy  marnagw, 
let  us  by  all  uieans  have  one  in  the  next  three  volume  novel. 

The  same  fault  applies  to  rhe  Coquette  as  to  CheckmaUf  as 
far  as  the  want  of  a  coimpcting  medium  is  in  question ;  hut  ia 
the  Coijifetfe  the  relation  of  every  part  to  the  preceding  one  !§ 
seen  without  trouble.  It  hns  a  resemblance  in  this  respect  to 
a  comedy  or  domestic  drama  ;  and  as  the  story  is  interesting, 
the  cliaractcrs  varied,  the  scenes  of  humor,  and  passion,  and 
feeling,  and  plottnig,  not  few,  we  wonder  that  sdnip  play-wright 
has  not  taken  the  very  little  trouble  it  would  give  him  to 
tiioinrt  it  for  the  stage,  as  they  say  in  the  Green  Room. 

lint  the  author  does  not  enjoy  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens, 
Charles  Eeade,  or  Charles  Maihews,  and  has  not  a  London 
reputation.  lie  is  a  mere  warm-hearted^  talented,  and  patri- 
otic young  Irish  gentletoan*  rejoicing  in  the  fei  onrenowned 
name  of  Biddulph  Warner,  and  must  bide  his  time. 

We  have  for  Jkamalis  Persona  a  btniqae  and  benevokil 
Doctor,  under  whose  cloak  we  think  we  recognise  one  who 
not  onlj  dei^erves  well  of  his  own  circle,  but  of  the  oouatij 
at  large,  by  the  efforts  of  his  patriotic  and  benevolent  j  :i ;  t 
large-hearted  Mrs  MacAdam^  a  broken-spirited,  reduced  bar* 
rister,  and  his  amiable,  affectionate  daoghter ;  the  Coqnettt 
(a  coqoette  in  the  worst  ^ense  of  the  word)  and  b«r  molber, 
(danghterand  mother  worthy  of  eachother),the  lom,  a  hmnorooi 

J'ackeen  of  Dublin  streets,  IneitUnani  Gakpade,  and  (he 
:eepcr  of  a  very  low  lodging  honee,  who  knows  everything  awl 
every  bodv.  Whoever  wishes  to  inspect  the  stmciiira  of  the 
web,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  these  people  crosa  and  mingle 
with  each  other,  may  easily  gratify  their  curiosity,  as  the  book 
is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  very  modenle  in  price. 

We  have  registered  a  vow  never  to  aliock  an  aatiKN^s 
nerves  by  exhibiting  to  himself  or  an  indifferent  pubHc,  the 
skeleton  of  the  comely  child  of  his  brain  and  heart,  do  wc 
will  only  present  glimpses  of  the  line  which  ooontcts  the 
rounded  cheek  to  the  delicate  chin,  or  thai  which  joins  neck 
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and  finely  formed  shotdder,  the  fair  forehead  defined  by  the 
waving  hair»  the  straight  nose,  short  upper  lip  or  dimpled 
hand  with  its  taper  fingers.   If  the  reader  can  set  the  whole 

mnmetrical  figure  before  his  mind*3  eje  from  oar  partial 
SKetches,  as  Dr.  Owen  would  give  you  the  whole  animal  by 
the  help  of  a  bone  or  two,  let  him  gratify  himself;  he  has  our 
full  permission  and  entire  sympathy. 

The  characteristics  of  our  author's  powers  arc  spriLrhtliiicss, 
distinctive  niurlung  of  character,  facile  command  ul  luiiguage, 
dramatic  spirit,  and  genial  huuior.  Wo  know  not  by  what 
process,  course  of  study,  or  intnition,  he  has  been  able  to 
depict  the  two  terrible  xinprotecUai  jLhtales^  who  compose  the 
dark  port i  II  of  the  picture;  but  his  forte  lies  in  pleasing 
sketches  of  genuine  good  nature  in  a  husky  envelope. 
True  religion,  in  his  view,  must  be  strongly  iuibued  with 
sympathy  for  our  fellow  mortals.  Whatever  makes  us  think 
proudly  of  ourselves,  and  despise  or  dislike  our  neighbour, 
may  be  what  you  will,  but  is  not  Religion. 

Mrs  MacAdam ^  ti  e  Lady  Bountiful  and  goful  genin^  nf  the 
book,  has  been  on  her  roinifl  of  good  offices  to  iier  poor  i^cigh- 
bours.  She  foregathers  with  the  newly  imported  rector,  and 
finds  him  bestowing  his  hearty  contempt  on  some  vulgarians, 
who  were  not  well  up  in  the  cosmogany  or  use  of  the  globes. 
By  the  way,  the  young  folk  catechised  are  more  ignorant  of 
Scripture  history  than  they  need.   ifr#.  MaeAdam  loguUur. 

**  *  HeMy  boy'  (/o  a  youth  wUk  an  Ats  and  a  Creel  of  Turf.)  <  Pr. 
r-r-r-ew  1  joi,  iiiy  lady.'  *  Is  that  good  turf?*  Bedad  is  it,  jour 
ladyship  never  seen  such  turf.'  '  What  do  you  want  for  it?  Stay, 
Mr.  Absolute  :  what  ought  I  prive  for  this  load  of  tiirt  •  Load  of 
torf!  Why — a — really  I  have  Jiot  the  slightest  conception.  In  fact  I 
hardly  ever  baw  any  before.'  '  Bless  me  1  don't  you  know  how  much 
a  mel  of  tarfs  worth  ?  Why  I  ererr  child  here  knows  it.'  *  Thej 
have  beard  it  a  hundred  times.  You  seem  amused,  tny  good 
madam.*  And  so  she  was,  for  the  good  old  soullaughed,  till  the 
tears  threw  a  haze  over  her  spectacle  glasses.  *  Well,  well,  well,  oh, 
dear  me  !'  said  she,  wiping"  her  spectacles,  *  how  illiterate  you  must  be, 
never  to  have  heara  the  j)rice  of  turf  1  don't  look  shocked.*  You 

•  iV/;  5.  M*Adam  allows  English  poor  children  to  be  better  grounded 
in  religious  and  secular  knowledge  than  the  same  cl.'i'^s  in  Ireland.  If 
better  acquainted  with  rural  life  in  England,  she  would  find  the  re- 
verse tu  be  the  plain  luci.  As  to  submitting  to  oppression,  commend 
us  to  the  English  maii«  who  wU)  not  snhmit  to  hunger  or  nakedness 
with  the  same  resignation  as  his  Irish  brother  has  so  often  done. 
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Encli^h  don't  understand  our  people.  Tbej  hive  Iftn  ?.ccas^  of 
f  cinp  insubordinate — the  rea«on  is,  the  Iri.-li  are  ahrs'  the  oalj 
people  who  wod'i.  submit  to  opprtsaiaa.  You  tiiij  Uiiuk  Ui^x 
grieTjoices  light ;  but  a  nun  with  a  large  familj  to  5upDort»  and  tea- 
|>ence  a  daj  to  feed  them  n  ith,  is  very  easily  oppreaied.  Ko  !  don't 
give  that  boy  anything.  He  knows  that  if  he  wants  anT  work,  I'U 
get  it  for  hini :  ar.tl  ho  has  no  excuse  for  begging'^  since  lie  it  not  iii. 
Bven  il  lie  were,  hu  w  ould  be  taken  care  of.** 

Lei  the  Indies  decide  on  the  tmih  of  tbe  following  akeieb  of 
the  Cdqueiie, 

'<  Adaliue  Marsden  waa  a  coquette,  she  was  nut  a  6iru  Yua  xm^ 
think  the  terms  sjoonjinoait,  tbey  are  not." 

She  was  about  ilve^d^twentj  jeart  of  age,  and  mdcr  tha  mt6M$ 
height.   She  seemed  even  less  tall  than  she  really  was,  so  pertectiy 

proportioned  and  exquisitely  modelled  were  her  members.  Her  fore, 
shaded  by  dark  glossy  hair,  w  ore  an  expression  of  melancholy,  whk^ 
was  heightened  hy  the  almost  entire  absence  of  color.  But  whis 
excited,  a  slight  mish  wonld  spread  ofer  her  catira  ihea  a&d  mtAm 
suddenly  appearing,  to  disappear  as  ^cklr. 

Had  she  been  very  fair,  this  aheence  of  colw»  togatiber  with  ths 
darkness  of  her  hair,  would  have  given  a  disagreeable  palor  to  her 
features  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  t'loiieh  not  a  brunette,  a 
siigiit  olive  tinge  was  perceptible.    She  had  dark  haael  eye^  aod  long 
dark  lashes,  which  she  generally  kspt  dotrm,  so  that  whm  Am  rabcd 
them  and  looked  at  joa^  the  ellect  was  heightened.   Bht  spoto  nrj 
little,  but  what  she  said  was  to  the  purpose,  and  she  waaaa  «i!B«llmi 
listener.'But  then,  so  seldom,  so  very  -tldora,  did  she  ?tig:gest  aA  idea, 
that  to  talk  to  her  required  considerable  ingenuity,  aud  would  hav« 
been  rather  a  weary  taak,  were  it  not  that  she  encouraged  you  nov 
and  then  with  those  soft  liquid  eyes.   To  aiktrg  there  vaa  no  ap> 
parent  coquetry  in  her  glance,  oitf  thiers  was  a  Ught,whlA  winlmas  lail 
nidden  Arom  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  fell  oo  jom  fcff  a 
Kioment,  and  ?cnt  the  Moo*^!  fainter  to  roar  heart,     A  dan^enytts  yowtf 
Lady  !  you  think  SO  :  SO  do  I.    With  this  fair  creature  Uearj  I  sain 
was  in  love. 

^  Adaline  Marsden  lived  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  ladj  of  weak 
ncrrcs  hot  strong  principles  \  she  was  a  great  maoesBierer,  amd 
nagad  with  a  small  income,  to  live  or  appear  to  live  welL    8be  was 

a  great  jv^f^  vess,  and  a  ^niall  subscriber  to  charities  inrnmpraLIe.  * 
Tot  a  wciinan  \\lio  iuoked  on  tVi?  world  as  a  thing  ofno  con-ei^ur  :ic^< 
and  iu  inhabitants  generally  as  several  degr<'e»  wur&a  than  iiKiiaiie  i*- 
fore  the  flood,  it  ia  truly  astonislung  what  »trugj^ies  she  made  ibr  ill 
good  opinion,  .  .  Ta]l>  thm,  and  angular  was  Mrs.  Maradsib 
with  a  nooked  nose  and  a  paor  of  black  eyes.  Her  manner  was  aoMia* 
times  so  sweet  that  it  was  quite  painful  ;  partly  because  ir  was  «• 
pair.aldy  put  on,  and  partly  because  on  such  o^asioos,  she  ffiijplsjsi 
ber  teeth  lu  a  very  unpleasant  manner." 

iZtfv.  Iff,  Sadiy  19  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  ou 
coquette :  we  wish  him  a  safe  debferauoe*  He  pajsa  fiaitySli  (br 
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enough  from  bis  heart's  object^  drops  bis  hat^  stoops  for  it^  and 
ends  by  aerutinising  tbe  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

*'  Mr.  Sadly  was  &  clever  man  as  far  &s  Greek  and  Latin  went. 
He  wrote  a  good  fermoo  and  read  it  well  i  but  alas  he  was  ihj,  aod 
eoqld  ao  more  sueeeed  in  small  talk  than  be  could  preach  extempore. 

He  wa3  a  good-bearted  man  and  a  wise  one^  except  where  worldly 
wisdom  was  conrer'^^'!.  He  had  a  good  property,  wa"?  r-onsequontly 
Si  catch,  and  Adaline  th^  silent  talked  in  order  to  cutch  hmi.  She 
did  nut  wait  to  permit  him  to  become  embarrassed,  .  .  but  said» 
lookioff  op  quietly*  *  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  remark  I  heard  made 
the  other  day»  that  we  Irish  are  of  Carthaginian  origin.  I  loogfed 
to  ask  you  about  it.  He  said  that  the  people  inbabitm^  tho  Pay* 
Basque  near  tho  Pyronocs  <T>e;iking  a  langimj^e  quite  distinct  from 
French  or  Spanish,  one  n)Oj>i  uifTicult  to  arquii  e,  in  w  descended  from 
the  same  source^  and  speak  a  kind  of  Iriah :  so  much  so,  that  an 
Irishman  from  the  west  can  understand  many  of  their  words.  Now 
do  tell  me  all  about  it  ;  pray  do,  for  1  know  you  understand  all  these 
difficult  questions.  Indeed  I  am  rather  afraid  ot  you  ;  people  say 
you  are  so  clever.'  Hore  she  leaked  ct  him  in  a  half  limid,  haif 
trustful  manner,  saw  him  redden  with  ploa.^ur©  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
heard  him  '  hem^'  a  signal  that  he  was  about  to  launch  deeply  into 
tbe  subject,  took  up  her  workt  aod  began  to  think  of  somethiug  else^ 
looking  up  enconraginglj  now  and  then,  and  asking  the  meaning  of 
some  cufficult  word*** 

To  the  work  itself  we  refer  for  a  most  exquisite  picture  of 
the  ledaoed  gentleman,  Simon  Denning,  despairing  of  comfort 
in  his  old  age,  and  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  towards 
acquiring  independence.  And  if  in  the  gallery  of  fiction,  there 
be  an  amiable  female  character  more  finely  inriagined,  or  better 
drawn  than  Mar^  Denning,  taking  the  size  of  the  canvas  into 
account,  we  have  not  met  with  it,  that's  all. 

We  go  back  to  the  country  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  tbe 
parish  priest  who  ruiuil  coujointly  with  Mrs.  McAdam, 

"Father  Murt  did  not  look  ns  if  fasting  injured  him  :  his  face  was 
ruddy  and  expressive  of  unalterable  good  huiaor  and  philanthropy. 

*  *  He  loved  his  people  and  uaJei'^tood  them,  fur  he  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer.  He  was  by  no  means  formed  to  shine  in  seolety : 
His  rusty  black  clothes  were  {generally  more  or  less  travel* stained  ; 
he  Fhaved  twice  a  wctk,  and  his  waistcoat  exhibited  frequent  traces 
of  snutt".  Ho  wjis  deeply  read.  .  «  .  Since  the  day  Mr.  Absolute 
had  determined  to  shine  in  Ireland,  a  mijjlity  bug-bear  had  luamed 
in  the  distance  for  him,  and  that  bug-buar  was  a  popish  priest." 

On  coming  into  Father  Murfs  presence  lie  feels  the  chival- 
rous energy  experienced  bj  St.  George  on  meeting  the  dragon^ 
while  tbe  dragon  looks  on  him  as  a  weli-dressedi  elegant*look* 
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iug  rector  with  a  handful  of  parish ioiiers  to  look  after.  He 
receives  tlio  stranper  cordially  and  presents  Ins  snuff-boi,  bnt 
Mr.  Absuluie  smells  the  cheese  baiting  the  Roniish  trip,  iuirl 
keeps  a  freezing  distance.  The  priest  is  anxious  that  secular 
instruction  should  be  in  common  between  the  Catholic  and 
ProtcFtant  children  of  the  school,  and  that  their  respective 
clergvmcn  should  give  them  separate  religious  instruction  at 
convenient  times ;  but  Mr.  AUolute  will  not  agree,  and  mocb 
good  is  prcvcTitffl.* 

The  scenes  of  passion,  of  antagonism,  of  pathos,  must  be 
sought  in  the  book  itself.  Mrs,  McAdam  will,  of  course,  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  eyes  of  Young  Waverley  from  the  heartless 
coquette  to  the  true  hearted  and  good  Mary  Denning,  Our 
author  has  not  listened  as  sharply  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
(not  being  to  the  manner  born),  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
country  lad  or  Dublin  jackeen,  or  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
9ny,  "  the  man  09  has  no  monc  in  his  sonl,''  or  sODiething 
similar.  But  we  can't  expect  everything  even  in  the  world  trf 
imagination.  May  our  author's  health  allow  him  to  write  at 
many  volumes  as  Mr*  6.  P.  R.  James  or  Mrs.  Charles  Qore. 

"We  suspect  the  author  of  the  third  book  on  onr  list  to  be  a 
lady.  She  has  given  herself  room  to  develope  her  plot  sad 
characters,  and  has  consequently  presented  a  more  acceptable 
treat  to  the  ordinan  run  of  novel  readers  than  Mr.  Warner  or 
the  author  of  Ckeehnate.  Though  a  considerable  poitioo  of 
the  work  relates  to  occurrences  in  London  and  Jersey,  we  gnea 
our  authoress  to  be  a  native  of  our  isle  from  her  evident  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  and  the  native  gentry,  and  the  veiy  kw 
mistakes  that  occur  in  the  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the 
peasantry.  She  is  as  sparing  of  conversions  or  of  disimaaMmsas 
the  author  of  deekmaie,  though  evidently  of  a  ntnoerely  r^igi- 
ous  spirit.  Considered  from  the  Cathohe  point  of  view,  the 
work  will  probably  do  more  good  than  if  written  with  a  contro- 
versial turn.  She  merely  commends  her  faith  by  shewing 
its  healthy  effect  on  the  personages  of  the  story  who  arc  rot 
ashamod  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  otlu  rs  are  l^o  :  J  ur  bad 
riCcor;]i:ig  as  the  exigencies  of  the  tale  require,  niid  :he  reader 
is  full  as  much  interested  about  them.  On  one  po'wii  she  has 
very  strong  prejudices  indeed.    She  will  not  adu  it  into  oar 


*  Our  author's  imagery  is  preserved  in  thia  extract,  but  oot  the 
•jmet  words,  as  space  failed  us. 
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graces  uuder  any  circumstances,  those  regenerators  uho  thiuw 
down  wliole  villajrcs,  and  send  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the 
dying,  out  into  the  wintry  day  without  shelter  or  resource, 
merely  to  have  a  wide  extent  of  grazing  land  under  their  eyes. 
There  are  perhaps  too  matiy  personages  introduced,  but  they 
do  not  joslle  each  other  out  of  the  reader's  memory,  as  much 
as  in  otlier  works  of  tiie  kuid,  and  each  is  kept  very  distinr  t  by 
delicate  thous^h  decided  touclies  of  the  luuicil.  Headers  who 
are  tired  of  strivnig  to  fix  the  outlines  of  the  numerous  land- 
scapes in  works  of  fiction  in  their  minds,  and  to  renicmber  tlie 
peciilinr  {grouping  and  hues  of  the  clouds,  when  Jt/d  ///■>'  house- 
less sunk  down  exhausted  on  the  heatfi,  will  feel  uiuch  refreshed 
among  these  Hills  and  HolloivSt  for  they  are  not  even  required 
to  pass  through  a  rustic  gap  in  a  hedge  through  the  entire  his- 
toryi  much  less  to  keep  on  the  mind's  retinai  the  intersection 
of  the  outlines  of  distant  hills,  nor  bear  in  mind  how  much  of 
the  valley  nda  was  encombered  with  old  thornsy  nor  where  the 
tangled  copse  ceased,  and  the  heath  commenced. 

We  strove  from  beginning  to  end  to  tolerate  Donald 
the  prefix  to  C/NeU  in  the  appellation  of  oar  Irish  gentleman, 
but  with  small  snocess*  We  also  felt  some  qaalms  at  Baymond 
O'Neil,  but  with  some  exertions  got  over  them.  If  the  loving 
hosband  who  left  his  amiable  partner  to  make>  fortune  for  her 
at  the  gold  fields,  without  previoaslj  mentioning  his  purpose, 
had  nothing  for  it  on  his  letorn  but  to  lament  over  her  tomb, 
whom  would  he  have  to  blame  ? 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
^  Ikjal''  or  the  Qaeen's/'  *ben  their  nerves  are  wrong  by  a 
picture  of  family  distress,  than  to  see  the  respectable,  heavj, 
old  merchant  or  gentleman  with  his  brown  overooat,  cockM 
hat»  breeches,  shoe  buckles  and  cane,enter  at  the  centre  of  flat, 
walk  down  the  stage,  look  pityingly  on  the  distressed  occu- 
pants of  the  garret,  pull  out  his  welUfiUed  puri»e  (of  Counters), 
and  change  the  wofm  speetade  to  a  scene  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
We  find  in  the  work  under  consideration,  something  of  this 
kind,  where  we  would  prefer  to  see  comfort  and  independence 
wrought  out,  with  God's  blessing,  by  the  heads  and  hanJs  of 
the  vigorous  yuung  ]je')ph;  about  whose  fortunes  v?e  arc  anxi- 
ous. i\o\v,  with  a  hint  to  the  corrector  of  the  pr'^ss  that  he 
has  not  thoroughly  satisfied  us,  we  maku  m  cad  to  iuuli  find- 
ing. 

We  have  uo  character  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry  liv* 
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ing  ihcougli  the  work,  and  amosiog  or  interesting  the  reate. 
They  merely  form  a  group  on  occasions,  and  though  their  diabgiie 
is  characteristic  and  applicable^  they  do  not  help  the  plot  much 
more  than  the  chorus  in  Anyone,  except  that  they  hate 
brought^  and  will  still  bring,  in  oile  or  two  scenes,  lean  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  can  feel  pity  for  misery  and  sufiering.  \7e 
defy  any  writer  of  the  Spasmodic''  School  to  produce  a  mote 
painfully  interesting  passage  than  thai^  where  Ladjf  Haa^pim 
flies  from  her  Lord^  hoose.  What  a  deltghtfol  mist^  conf os- 
ing  the  boandaries  of  right  and  wrong,  womd  not  some  of  our 
literati  raise  between  our  eyes  and  the  circumstanoes  of  this 
nsh  step,  if  /l^  held  the  pen  I  but  as  here  related,  erery 
thing  is  made  to'promote  sound  principles  of  moral  eondoct. 
The  young  hero  is  in  a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  with  two  ladies ; 
for  one  he  feels  the  roost  earnest  attachment,  for  the  other 
high  esteem  and  friendship.  They  are  about  being  overset  in  a 
sudden  squall;  he  can  only  save  one  at  best — which  sluuhi 
be?  Tiic  iiccouiil  of  tlic;  poiil,  uud  of  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sonages, is  most  bpit  ia  dl}-  given.  The  iurte  of  our  authoress 
however  lies  in  pictures  of  social  and  family  relations,  in  cha- 
racteristic and  lively  dialogue  aud  repartee,  and  in  her  cie!]- 
cately  though  fir  inly- tin  ted  female  portraits.  Her  gentlemen 
are  respectably  painted,  but  beside  the  living  and  breatiiing 
faces  aud  figures  of  the  ladies,  they  are  only  men  of  wood  and 
canvass  such  as  wc  find  in  studios. 

Whilegoing  through  t  he  voluuics  we  were  strongly  reminded  of 
ike  Changeling  and  Canvassing,  by  Miss  Martin  ;  but  tbis  lady 
loved  to  conduct  her  peasant  or  peasantess  through  her  buck,  and 
amuse  us  with  their  native  wit  and  idiomatic  phrase.^,  to 
dwell  on  the  quid  or  sublime  features  of  a  western  landscaj^e, 
or  a  little  tempest  in  a  tea-cup, — the  small  politics  of  a  villi^'-e 
coterie ;  and  none  could  excel  her  m  hr  r  felicitous  way  of  pre- 
senting these  things.  We  are  disagreeably  reminded  bv  ti  e 
mention  of  this  lady's  name,  of  one  at  least  of  our  old  Insh 
gentle  families,  who  to  save  their  poor  dependants  from  stanr* 
ing  during  the  awfnl  years  of  famine,  reduced  themselres  to 
poverty,  and  are  now  strangers  to  the  old  feudal  homes,  where 
they  ouee  ruled  absolute  in  the  affections  and  attachments  of 
their  devoted  dependants. 

The  story  begins  with  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  one  to 
an  elderly  English  nobleman,  the  other  to  an  Irish  geotlemazu 
One  consequently  moves  in  the  eidnsiTe  circle  of  the  ansto> 
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cracv,  the  oihci  rules  her  litth  Connaught  kingdom,  improves 
licr  dwelling,  and  its  acoompauying  garden?,  Ljiit  is  ic^norant 
oi  ihc  meaning  of  the  word  "  Economy."  The  splendid  misery 
experienced  in  the  lordly  palace,  and  the  worldly  reverses,  and 
trials,  and  exertions  of  the  Irish  family,  form  tiie  chief  iutcreat 
of  the  plot.  The  youni^  O'Xeil  is  everything  that  a  patriotic, 
warm-hearted,  young  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  good  son  and  a 
good  Christian,  should  be.  We  might  wonder  how  his  sister 
should  tarn  out  bo  heartless  and  worthless,  with  such  a  ftitlicr, 
mother,  and  brother,  encireling  her  young  life,  were  we  not 
convinced  by  experience,  of  many  a  young  person  taki  ig  to 
vieious  courses  in  the  bosom  of  f;imihes  where  devotion  aud 
family  afTection  formed  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  abodes. 

LarJf/  Hampton  has  a  rcTuicd  rriiiid,  ])urc  literary  taste,  a 
keen  sense  of  moral  dignity  as  apart  irora  religious  inflaence, 
and  pride  is  not  wanting."  Mrs,  O'Neills  happiness  is  concen- 
trated in  the  love  of  her  gallant  husband  and  tier  cliildren. 
Then  we  have  the  rich  LeoMora  Eden,  sincere,  independent, 
rash,  seeking  for  religious  light  after  receiving  an  in^del 
edacatioii;  her  deUcaUlj  nurtured,  sentimental,  and  false 
mamna ;  the  old  campaigner,  Mrs,  Seiieyn,  and  other  female 
personages,  every  one  well  worth  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
We  beg  to  introduce  Lad^  Hampton,  She  finds  no  congenialitj 
with  her  tastes  in  her  stately^  proud  lord,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  understand  her  or  converse  with  her  on  her  artistic  or 
'  literary  fafonte  subjectSi  but  a  worthy  early  friend,  iff.  Eme^ 
JBiand. 

««  It  was  when  she  found  herself  in  suiitude  of  mind  onc»  again, 
that  Isibel  Hampton  experienced  the  low  of  aomo  fHend  to  whom 
she  coald  utter  evon  the  mere  peudng  ideas  suggested  by  booka  or 
eooteinplation.    She  was  esscntiallj  a  pure-minded  but  undisciplined 

woman.  She  thouglit  and  actod  virtuously,  and  was  refined  from 
choice  and  habit  of  hfe  ;  but  religion  was  not  her  actuating  principle, 
any  more  than  was  salvation  her  desired  goal,  ^he  loathed  doing 
all  evil,  but  onlj  did  as  much  of  good  as  was  agreeable.** 

Mrs,  Selwyn  (the  old  soldier),  is  enlightening  a  peasant's 
wife  in  the  country. 

«• «  Yon  flfaonld  never  marry  at  all— -you  poor  Irish/  remarked  Mrs. 
Selw^n  in  &  law^g^viog  v  i  e,  'fiUiog  the  eoantry  with  paupers. 

The  English  are  not  such  fools.'  «  Well,  sure,  *tis  no  sin  any  how,* 
retorted  the  woman,  nettled  at  the  tone  of  the  stranger.  *  I'm  tould 
them  in  England  are  qn;iro  enough—that's  the  poor  sort;  tlipy  <lon't 
trouble  the  priest  oueu  at  ao)'  rate/   *  The  priest  V  echoed  liie  lady 
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loonilbllji   '  TImv  have  none  of  jour  priaitB  thM:  tibij  wrt  met 

clean,  clever  people  that  go  to  church  decorou'tlf ,  and  never  tell  lies.* 
*  J'ra  sure  your  ladyship  is  Hprht  if  jou  mane  the  Quality,  or  th«ia 
that's  pot  schooling  and  good  feedinij,'  responded  Xellj  F'jr^n  .  *btit 
my  husbaiid'b  brother  is  living  in  ^lanche^ter  llteoe  ei^ut  yt:^^,  afitd 
he  ctme  over  this  Patrick's-tide  with  hit  two  ehildrc»  to'lmtbai 
with  his  father  till  they  ^et  some  edicatiOfl  and  religion.  He  todd 
ni  the  childfaer  in  them  big  towns  is  all  as  one  at  haythens. — Lori 
save  us  1  and  as  {or  prayers,  he  says  they  never  say  any.'  ^Vl^at 
impudent  woman  1*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selwyn,  unable  to  defend  liLrcau*^? 
in  that  line:  'she  contradicts  me  as  il'  she  knew  how  to  read  thu 
Timet.' - 

Thej  say  the  Devil  keeps  a  hard  service :  so  it  appears  does 
the  ^eoias  that  rules  the  high  caste  folk  in  LoDdoD  thai  km 
nothing  to  do^bat  mischi^* 

^  The  season  had  begun  anew  with  its  tyrannical  enslavement  ti 
tSme^energyyand  health.  £  xistenceVas  seemingly  bestowed  for  the  oat 

engrossing  aim  of  wasting  it  all  in  London  !  Day  and  nicht,  tbt 
Frlf-constituted  minion«  worlccd  on  at  the  r;-rc  nt  tread-mill  of  fa,-h::'n- 
al'le  toil  ;  the  rich  and  noble  (men  and  wotm  n).  for  so-called  {-^Ji- 
fiure  ;  tue  arliiiaua  aud  needle  women  for  bread — mi  t-oasuming  tiitu 
lives  in  the  pnrscut.  Lady  Hampton  followed  in  tiiejwrfiiiae^  ptQS> 
peroos  eoneonrse^  still  eseaping  eeosuret  and  stiO  indmerent  to  alL* 

Yoong  Granlley,  a  precocious  lord  ling  jel  in  his  tetu5, 
and  his  first  cousin,  Ra^moiul  O'Neil,  become  acquainted. 
Alas  that  Hiere  should  be  so  much  untimely  depravity  amoiig 
young  lordiiiigs  in  London,  and  their  example  so  closely 
imitated  by  the  unhappy  crowd  of  shop  boys  in  the  monst^ 
houses  of  Dublin,  and  the  UDthiukiiig  cr<:atures  thej  drag  uKo 
ruin  along  with  them  1 

'*  Although  of  the  same  a^e,  Raymond  was  mneh  stouter,  mort 
muscular,  and  high  colored :  his  fine  beaming  countenance,  foil  of 

sen^e  and  spirit,  looked  doubly  so  next  Orantley's  pale  face  and 
hlase  expression.  One  was  a  manly  h<»y,  the  other  a  bo\  nuc 
.  .  The  boy  man  whistled  up  an  ItaxiJii  air,  and  touched  up  his 
loehs  at  the  pier-glass :  Raymond  was  soon  dei^  in  a  book  of  prints 

of  the  Peninsular  war  '  Shall  we  look  op  the  general 

(their  grand  father)  at  his  club,  O'Neil  V  asked  Grantley  (he  liked 
surnames  best,  they  mounded  mannhfi)^  and  he  buttoned  himself  in  hi! 
topcoat.  'With  all  iny  heart.  \Yhy  do  you  muffle — have  yuu  a 
cold?'  *  No  ;  but  is  this  mutlling  ?  You  are  a  hardv  cove  {Knodd* 
young  mahUnum  use  tmck  a  iUmgy  erpr€9ri<m  f ) :  you  Irish  bear  say* 
thing  good  or  bad,*  observed  Orantley  with  a  smile  ;  he  faneitd 
O'Keil  was  a  muff.  '  We  know  what  to  bear,  depend  on  it,*  be  an- 
swered coolly  ;  •  it  is  rather  good  fun  to  pitch  intn  %  fellow  when  he 
is  insolent.'  '1  say.  shall  we  try  :\  «herry  coh.Vr  /  :t  is  Icillinsr  eolii.* 
returued  the  Viscount  as  they  went  out.    <  I  do  not  know  wius  it  iv* 
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said  Raviiiond,  *  it  sounds  funny.*  *I  shall  initiate  you,' waa  tUo 
patronifiiDg  reply,  'and  shew  you  a  pretty  girl  into  the  bargain.'  The 
DOf-fDaa  winkea  as  he  bad  mod  others*  '  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
yotar  pretty  girls/  retorted  the  manly  conntry-bred  boy  contempta* 
ou'?H.  *  I  hate  girls,  they  are  so  prim.  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
Miss  MolhjT  The  boj-man  felt  »«bam<;'fl  somehow  and  inferior  too. 
•  You  are  a  great  big-  child,  O'N*  j!,'  he  sneered  :  *hf»rc  we  are.'  .  . 
Lord  Orantley  had  melted  Jeiiv  and  a  biscuit,  and  then  called  lor  half 
a  fj^lfB'  ^  lyuettr*  *  There's  braody  in  that,'  suggested  O'Nell  with 
dislike.  *  I  dionld  rather  think  there  is.  .  .  .  Now  for  the 
cob>)ler  :'  he  was  pedantically  knowintr,  ho  exhibited  for  the  other's 
instruction.  O'Neil  tried  H,  rin<l  not  leelinjr  amused,  nor  caring  for 
wine,  he  threw  it  by.  .  .  *  I  wish  I  had  you  at  Eton,  old  boy  • 
they'd  make  a  hiue  oi  you  for  your  greenness.'  *  Would  they  ?  they 
didn't  al  Oseott'  <  Oh  1  they  are  a  slow  set— all  papists  theroi'  •  I'll 
tell  joit  what,  my  yonn^  lord :  yoa  may  try  yoar  wit  and  your 
fashion  on  me  to  a  certain  point,  and  welcome  ;  but  if  yoo  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  sneered  at  my  religion,  I  would  pummel  you 
irito  a  pancake.'  He  looked  as  if  he  could  :  the  Viscount  stammered 
au  excuse.  '  Have  a  cigar,*  he  added  as  they  passed  a  shop.  '  No, 
thank  you,'  replied  Raymond  smiling,  '  I  have  no  taste  for  aping 
big  chaps  ;  it  does  not  amnse  me.'  *  What  do  you  like  then— 
marblee  ?*  asked  the  other,  '  No,  I  like  riding,  and  shooting,  and 
fishintr,  and  reading,  and  muj?ic.  Now  yon  have  all  my  pursuits,' 
6aid  Kaymond  playfully  :  'tell  me  yours  if  you  have  any.'  *  I  am 
tired  of  a  good  many  things  ;  but  I  like  billiards  and  betting  and 
horses  best!  .  .  •  Mv  governor  keeps  me  cruelly  tight  every 
way  $  so  I  am  always  on  the  sly,  and  hard  up  I'  *  Do  you  mean  yonr 
■Meter  or  yonr  father?'  asked  Raymond." 

We  admit  the  lollowing  colloquy,  as  we  know  that  a  very 
idige  proportion  of  well  educated  and  sincere  Protestants  are 
very  far  from  approving  of  the  proceedings  here  censured. 
Two  peasants  are  conversing. 

"'Mr.  Barlow  is  a  good  civil  gentleman;  he  is  a  hard  honest 
man.  What  d'»  we  want  but  that  and  a  civil  word  ?  but  them  ladies 
of  his  is  the  miscliief.  They  are  ever  and  always  stopping  to  lay 
down  parables,  and  maiimg  little  of  themselves  in  eveir  poor  mau'» 
kitchen,  pretending  to  be  mighty  free  with  tts»  hot  all  the  while  as 
disdainf  ul  as  you  plase,  afeard  of  the  pig^  and  the  gaodher,  and  the 
chincough,  and  not  letting  their  feet  to  the  flure  past  their  toes.' 
'Yes,  and  then  drawing  down  the  religion,  and  purtendin<j  to  read 
their  foolish  little  stories,  but  always  bringing  in  some  iitver  agin 
the  priest  or  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  praising  the  iumpers. 
Fail,  I'll  keep  them  new  turncoat  preaohers  ont  of  wis  villagv  any 
how .   Bad  manners  to  them  I  it  was  the  meal  that  brought  them,' 

' 'Tis  thrue  for  you,  Mick.  'Tis  no  fit  thinr^  to  come  into  any 
man's  hoii«e  to  onViid  hini  mid  his  family ,  jibing  about  the  Ble^s^d 
Mother  of  God,  and  what  we'd  die  lor,  and  did  evermore.  I'd  sooner 
lose  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  than  listen  to  the  impudent  tormenting 
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tftlk  of  thtm  mcMD  jampm.  What  bro^gbt  mb  Isthradert  mio  our 
IHurish  atiall?  think  CM  w%^n  not  ttrnmng.  Let  tbem  m  lo  th* 
biff  ftctbory  towns  aod  tb«D  mines  aoder  groimd  full  of  bAjtbiM^ 

Wc  had  priests,  and  prayers,  and  patience  enough  without  going^  to 
thim  for  it.  If  we  hadn't  the  true  faith,  how  cculd  we  come  tliroug^h 
the  6tarvation  time  without  plunder,  and  mui'dl«er,  and  evtwj  other 
villany  ?  Didn't  I  too  itont  men  wither  awaj  into  thrawitee**,  and 
their  wives  and  babbies  gasping  for  death  tb*  other  side  of  tbim*  'liD 
the  hair  grew  Qut  of  their  bodies ;  and  they  asTer  laid  a  netfingcr ea 
sheep,  nor  cnttlp,  nor  com,  tho*  the  laud  was  tpen'jing  with  them/ 
* 'Tisn't  that  fiiUH',*  rejoined  the  other.  •  but  they  never  turned  an 
arijrry  fnce  up  to  lieaven,  nor  said,  *  why  was  it,*  nor  becrudcred  t*sra 
that  had  enough  (and  good  were  about  it),  but  took  it  ail  (i^si 
the  GasAT  Ch>i>,  for  they  knew  it  was  fortbeir  good,  and  that  mstair 
had  saffered.'  *And  why  did  we  bear  it?'  asked  3lick.  'Was  it  for  fnii 
of  tbe  magistrates?  no.  What  had  we  in  jail,  hut  better  feeding 
than  we  had  at  iiome,  and  we  waitine  for  death  rJt  the  time?  'Twas 
because  we  had  the  rale  thrue  faith,  and  the  liopes  of  ht-aven.  rt"! 
becau;>e  it  was  the  will  of  God.  Arrah!  do  you  think  the  EngtLkh 
would  sit  down  empty  and  hungry,  and  have  beef  and  motton  in  tbt 
next  field  ?'  *  And  sure  if  the  bread  is  only  any  way  small  or  desr 
over  in  Manchester,  nrn*t  they  rising  like  bees  in  a  swarm,  aad 
smashing  windi'  s,  and  tearing  away  loafs  from  the  bulitrs  ?  Tt'«  ^it^t 
till  they'd  wait  till  tiie  life  dropjipd  out  of  them,  and  thrn  bea>han:--  l 
to  own  they  were  empiy.  Oh'  they  ought  to  larn  their  o^u  fp<ie 
first,  before  Xhefd  be  tazing  the  likes  of  vs.  I*m  not  saying  a  word 
again  tbe  rale  oold  muiistbers  that  war  in  it  formerly,  that  maided 
tbeirselves  and  eame  ktme$t  by  their  flocks,  and  bad  eifil  iiisiiaef  ■  fnf 
the  poorest  in  the  parish,  and  kep  a  pood  house :  them  had  er«Tt 
one's  good  will.  But  now  whoewnr  turfj;i  from  our  side,  and  put* 
on  a  white  haoukercher,  h  as  good  as  a  rale  parson,  and  has  notnan- 
ners  nayther.   'Twas  poverty  done  it.*'* 

Being  embarrn?5etl  with  the  number  of  passages  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  the  reader,  we  take  tlte  first  at  baud,  and 
introduce  Mrs,  Eden,  a  widow  of  forty-three,  with  "  wosderfid 
hfiir  unstained  by  one  silvery  8tieak,  bat  witb  skin  roogheMl 
by  many  beautifying  appUcations,'' 

"  This  lady's  air  was  usually  sentimental,  although  in  moriaf 
aboot  she  indulged  in  ^ay  little  nops  now  and  then,  such  as  growi£f 
girls  are  seen  to  practise^  when  on  some  joyoni  expeditMB  with  as 
amiable  governess  who  walks  a  trifle  too  nst.  She  idolised  two  or 
three  delightful  doctors  and  pathetic  p.nrson«,  and  'worshipped 
genius'  even  in  petticoats  !  Mrs.  Eden  in^siftted  un  calling  berstlf 
*  Eve"  (ha%'ing  been  christened  ♦  Sarah'),  it  was  so  tempting  wiik 
<  Eden,'  and  she  imagined  herself  the  type  of  her  too  irre:.i:>tibf(  fir« 
mother.  (Mr»  O'IfSU  i$  prewUed  io  hgr),  *  I  am  indeed  most  tapf  7 
to  behold  him  again  *  (he  had  retcued  herself  aud  tiaugkitr fivm  i*-^ 
on  a  farmer  oeearionj,  she  uttered  with  affected  rapture.  *Uf* 
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O'Neil,  I  only  regret  it  did  not  occur  in  some  v>  ocdland  glade 
where  the  vesper  hjmn  of  birds  falls  sweetly  on  the  lar  ]  and  that 
they  were  not  real  darinK  bandits  that  jon  pot  so  boldlj  to  flight. 
Fine  fellows  are  those Ibrave  banditti,  with  their  black  beards,  and 
plumed  hats,  and  glittering  daggers  !    I  shoulci  like  to  be  a  bandit'e 
bride  d  -  cllinc:  in  some  forest  c.ive,  gorgeously  attired' —  *  In  stolen 
goods,' addtd  her  daughter,  or  rit-  iriptuously.    *  Yon  nre  too  down- 
right for  your  mother,'  said  Mr.iilaud.  '  She  views  thiiigs  fancifully, 
poetically.'  *  Yes,  that  is  mj  bane;  I  am  ever  taking  the  graeeful 
views ;  my  feelings  rule  me  :  I  am  a  slave  to  sensibility.   I  found  a 
wounded  pigeon  yesterday  in  the  park,  and  kept  my  maid  up  all 
nipht,  nursintr  the  dear  dumb  thing.    Tt  looks  up  into  my  face  like 
ail  answering  spirit  ;  T  am  sure  it  lias  a  human  soul.'    *  Your  maid  is 
very  ill  all  day,'  saiii  Leonora,  *  her  cough  is  inucij  worse.    I  would 
have  put  the  useless  pigeon  out  of  pain,  and  allowed  the  siok  maid 
to  lie  down  in  bed.   1  wish  people  had  human  souls  for  one  another. 
I¥hy  didn't  you  sit  up  yourself?* " 

No  marriage-disposed  younir  l;u]y  ncctl  lay  the  work  aoide 

for  fear  oi  iiiitlmg  all  the  heroiiics  iuuiiured  in  convents  towards 

the  end  of  third  volume.    One  only  (and  she  not  reared  up 

in  any  belief)  out  of  liulf-a-dozen,  devotes  herself  and  her 

property  to  the  works  of  the  Sister:^  of  Charity.    Our  extracts 

are  not  from  tb.ose  parts  of  the  work  that  interest  the  most  by 

human  interest,  or  evince  the  sound  judgment,  and  deep-seated 

religious  convictions  and  philanthropy  of  the  writer.    She  has 

written  another  novel,  BUn^'-he  and  her  Betrothed,  aud  we 

hope  thai  liiese  are  only  tiic  lir&t  of  a  &core  at  least. 

A  fitting  conclusion  of  this  paper  will  be  to  give  a  list  of  unobjec- 
tionable works  of  modern  fiction,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
beginning  with  those  known  to  be  written  by  Catnoiic  authors. 
Oeraldine,  Rome  and  the  Abbey,  by  Miss  Agnew;  the  Pope— 
Isidora  the  Neapolitan — Modern  Society  in  Bome^ — the  Alcazart 
by  J.  R.  Baste  ;  Bertha,  Florint,  Que  en  Adelaide,  the  Bobber  Chief- 
tain, by  W.  D.  Marcahe ;  Albaii,  the  Forest,  by  J,  V.  Huntingdon 

^  This  gentleman  conducts  a  Oatholic  peoriodical  at  Baltimore* 
U.S.  His  first  work  was  Lady  Alice  or  ilw  Xciv  Una,*'  the  scene 
being  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  and  England.    The  Catholic  hero  of  the 

tall-  beirig  in  danger  of  death,  declines  the  aid  of  liis  own  clergymen, 
and  becomes  an  Anglo.CathoHc  in  a  stvle  that  would  for  ev^  r  f  nficar 
him  to  Dr.  Pusey.  The  talented  author  had  at  the  time  the  learlui 
example  of  poor  'Blanco  White  before  his  eyes,  and  might  have  known 
that  when  a  Catholic  pitches  himself  off  the  platform,  he  will  not 
halt  on  the  next  step  with  the  earnest,  truth-seeking  Anglicans:  be 
tumbles  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  Christianity,  or  rolls  off  into  the 
outer  volil  of  unbelief.  Before  his  next  work,  •*  Alhan"  wa.s  published, 
he  had  fur  nisi)  ed  a  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views 
when  writing  "  Lady  Alice,"  by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself. 
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BhrnaAy  M'Gnire,  tb»  SpM  Wif«»  br  Mf.  Mr.  Bofet;  BB« 

Middleton,  Orantley  Manor,  Ladj  Bird,  the  Counters  of  Bonneval, 
by  Lady  G.  Fullarton ;  the  Mussulman,  by  Dr,  R,  IL  Madden . 
John  Bull  an<i  the  Papists,  by  Edgar;  the  Tudor  Sisters,  Kj»:e 
Devereux,  Fiorencf  the  Aspirant,  Hidden  Link>,  by  authors  v^'lc^ 
names  are  as  yet  unkuown  to  us  ;  Mount  8t.  Laureuee,  the  Witch 
of  Melton  UiU,  Margaret  Daaven,  Mary  Star  <»f  the  Sat,  by  Mn, 
Thompson ;  PaJinario^  and  Tales  of  an  Arctic  Voyager,  by  R,  P. 
GillieSt  whom  ve  soppose  to  be  a  Catholic;  Lizzie  Maitland,  edited 
by  Dr,  Brvwnson ;  Pauline  Seward,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant ;  all  the 
DOVeU  by  Miss  Kuvaiiagh,  Hendrik  Conscrenre,  [i mim,  Gri^m^  ssi 
CarletoUf  the  ^«owlaus,  the  Station,  i  aie^uf  Ireiaau,  auti  the  IfOQg'i 
Derg  PUgrim  «>xoepted  ;  generally,  all  tbe  worln  poblisbad  bj 
Burnt  and  Lnmbert,  Duffy 9  Dolman,  and  BiekardHm,  at  the  head  <k 
which  atand  Fafaiolat  Callistat  Antoine  de  BonDeval,  and  Alicf 
Sherwin.  From  the  Italian  we  have  Marco  Visconti,  bv  TjnoM 
Orasi  ;  tlw  Hetrothed  T>r>ver!>,  bv  Maiuom ;  th«i  ^uu  ot  3!  ii5Ji^ 
and  the  Convent  and  Harem,  by  Bossini ;  this  last  trantlate>ii  tij 
Mm*.  FiiMi  (Mrs,  Col  GardmerJ,  hertelf  tho  atttfaoraaa  af  Iht 
Banker  Lord,  and  Yandcleur* 

<  The  Citizen  of  Prague'  from  the  Qerman  Is  an  aKcaflt  ttotj  ef 
the  davs  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  following  works,  mostly  of  an  excellent  character  in  their 
way,  are  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  hi^li  Anglican  principl«»«. 

the  Heir  of  Bedcliffe,  Heart's  Ease,  Daisy  Chain,  Little  DulBe^ 
Laacei  of  Lin  wood,  Henrietta'a  Wish,  DynCTor  Terrmoe,  by  Jtfaa 
Yonge  I  Ivors,  Margaret  Percival,  the  Earl's  Daughter.  Amy 
Herbert. Katharine  Ashton,  Clevc  Hall.  Experirr^'e  of  Life,  UrroUf 
bv  Srn-e/l :  the  Fortunes  of  the  Falconars,  »Sir  Gerva.'-e  Grey, 

King  s  ('onnel,  Mu^graxc,  hy  Mrs.  Gordon  ;  the  Story  oi  a  Family, 
the  Maiden  Aunt,  the  U^^e  of  Sunshine,  aud  Niua,  by  Mrs.  Smediej; 
Eastburj,  bj  Mm  Drury ;  Dorothy,  Still  Watm»  Uncle  Balph* 
by  Min  OalvsU»i  Anschar*  by  Mr,  King  ;  Everkyt  tin   n  virtof 
Owlstone  Edge,  the  Curate  of  Holy  Cross,  Mignonette,  Lady  Una 
and  her  Queendom,  these  last  by  anonymous  writers.    We  hare 
heard  ♦  Euiily  Howard,'  by  Mrs.  Dunlop,  a  story  of  Portngal,  very 
well  spoken  of.    Mrs.  Gore,  Mra.  Grey,  Mrs.  iiurbury,  aud  our 
countless  Galaxy  of  norel  writers.*  will  excuse  our  apparent  neglect 
of  them.   ▲  writer  in  Blackwood  or  some  other  periodical^  ones 
gave  minute  instructions  as  to  the  dressing  of  a  cucnaiDer  :  the  process 
was  intricate  and  long,  but  the  final  (hrection  was  to  raise  tbt 
window  and  throw  out  the  delicacy  uiita>te<l  We  will  not  be  so  cruel 
to  ou  rarticle  of  cookery,  merely  requesting  our  irieuds,  in  the  words 
of  the  Saint  quoted  nbove/  to  eat  aeldoni  and  in  small  qnantitj.' 


*  A  list  of  our  chief  female  norelists  inll  l|»  found  in  the  peper  sn 
De/JpAoie  Oajf,  in  our  NniiBEn  for  Isst  Octobier. 
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QUARTERLY  BBCOItD  OF  THK  PR()GRl!)SS  OF  RE* 
PORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  D18(JIPL[NE. 

In  our  last  Record  we  relerreil  to  the  estaMislnn^Mit  of  tiie 
Cork  Agricitltural  Reformatory,  and  in  our  present  Record  we 
are  ^n»bled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  most  inter- 
esting Report  of  a  visit  to  English  nnd  Coniinental  Reforina- 
iories,  by  the  President  of  the  Cork  Refurmatorjr  Committee 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  laj  before  jou  a  report  of  the  visit 
^hich  I  have  just  paid  to  several  Reformatory  in-stitutinns  in  tiiis 
€K>untry,in  Enu;lan<l  ami  on  the  (J(>ntinent,a'  C(»mpatiied  b)'  Mr.  Kdin  iid 
Paul  TounsHjid,  of  the  Pn f^entation  order.  1  shall  not  in  liiis, 
trouble  jon  with  urguuicnts  in  favor  of  Ret'ormatoru'S,  nor  adduce 
statistics  to  prove  their  success.  Of  the  necessttv  for  such  tnstitu* 
tions  I  Icnow  that  yon  are  deeply  convincedt  and  as  to  their  success, 
it  niav  bi*  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  in  no  instance  have  the  con- 
dtirtors  of  those  whicli  I  had  the  pleastire  of  visiting,  ever  thought  of 
liie  pos.^ihility  of  failure.    They  may  iiaw  had,  and  they  have  had, 

freat  difficulties  to  contend  a^^ainiit  and  many  troubles  to  ovei  couie  ; 
ut  in  patience,  firin  resolve,  entire  devotion  to  their  labour,  and  con- 
lideDCe  in  God,  they  have  striven  on,  and  conquered*  In  no  one  case 
have  they  faiied  ;  they  have  all  had  their  difficulties,  and  all  have  sor- 
niOunTf  l  thi^rtj.  .May  Wf  not  h(»p«',  that  w  irli  thv  Divine  a^-^i^tance,  a 
similar  su*  (  >  ;i\\  .iit>  nur  iui'!*-rt;iklng.  Wy.  loo,  siiall  have  i»ur  trial.H, 
but  we  shall  o\  i  rcome  them,  ii  vvc  earnestly  use  those  means  by  which 
others  have  triumphed. 

I  shall  then  confine  mrself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  what  we  have 
Been,  and  a  statement  of  any  suggestions  that  itiay  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Townsend  or  iny-vlf. 

The  Hi>t  in.-titulion  which  we  visited  was  the  Female  Reformatory 
at  Golden  liridge,  near  Dublin.   It  i»  intended  for  fenwdesof  all  ages, 
selected  from  the  several  Convict  Prisons,  tar  whose  maintenance  ds. 
per  week  are  paid.    It  contains  40  inmates,  all  of  whom  appt^ar  to 
be  under  excellent  discipline,  and  to  perform  their  work  diligently 
and  eheei  fiilly  ;   their  sole  employment,  at  present,  except  the  hon«e 
duties,  is  washinir  for  private  families  In  Dublin  :  at  this  they  are  tuilv 
occupied — a  stuuU  sum  out  ot  tiieii  eai  oings  is  laid  aside  for  each 
woman,  to  be  given  to  her  on  her  discharge.   The  establishment  is 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing for  a  short  time  with  the  Superioress,  who  a[)j)i  ars  to  be 
eminently  suited  for  the  work  she  has  in  hand.    Her  manner,  which 
i»  geiiile  and  w  inning,  yet  evidences  a  decisive  and  enerjjretic  will,  cau- 
not  but  exercise  a  powerful  iidluencfc  on  ibose  whom  she  h:vs  to  control, 
which  in  tact  it  does,  as  she  told  me  ^be  never  finds  much  resistance 
to  any  ihiiig  that  she  wtsbe.s  to  ha-.     :  ne.    .She  *hew.s  th<^  inmates  in 
a  calm  and  firm  luanner,  that  *he  i>  di  tcrmined  it  £!iouh!  h.  done  :  — 
she  takfc:i  great  pain  to  convineo  then,  thni  un>it  .  l.c  d'f-et>  is  tor 
their  good^  and  she  ba^  thus  gradually  obtamtu  so  great  a  mastery 
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over  them,  thnt  now.  nt  the  n  ( etii.jf  wlm  li  i>  held  every  eveniop  for 
instruction  nnd  pra\er,  the  women  accuse  themselves  openlj  ar«i  be- 
fore all,  of  ai»v  tran!'irre.>-sions  of  the  rules  of  vijjich  tbeT  mav  huve 
been  guilty  during  the  d*v.    At  nrst  this  was  difficult,  ther  were  »pt 
to  bring  stories  or  one  another — ^tbe  result  of  priaon  habttil  Tbw  she 
resolved  to  t'Uppress,  and  so  mentioned  the  etrcnmttance  at  in. 
struriion,  snjing  thnt  on  the  next  occasion  she  would  tell  the  fau^^ 
the  f.er;>on  guilty  of  it,  aiul  her  informant,  hut  reccn^men'if^.  ""n  order 
to  ;.v  (id  this  that  each  woman  sliould  confe&jj  l.^r  i".iu":{  iirr5*v*ii.  Thi;^ 
plai:,  however,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  tale-bearing,  and  now  the 
wcmtn  say  to  each  other, ^if  they  ntitice  any  fault,  **Biiod  yon  tetl 
thtit  at  instruction."  There  is  now  no  trouble  with  thein,  they  observe 
the  ruh  s  v'L  ?dly,  and  are  anxious  to  give  every  proof  that  they  are 
Wi-rth        l.c  ^iveii  hnok  to  soriety.      Jn  many  instances,  indeed,  it  is 
iu(i'>  :*rv  rather  to  encouiMu'i   hope,  than  to  enforce  hnrsiiljiy.  m 
deeply  are  they  impres&ed  with  their  faults,  and  so  desirous Im  rfcirit»t 
them.    The  tupi  rioress  said  that  she  found  the  most  rigid  discipline* 
tempered  by  kindness,  to  be  necessary.   She  recommended  that  nt« 
ininati's  shonid  he  brought  in  graduallv*  that  they  may  be  broken  by 
th»  M^  lonir       the  Keformatory  ;  for  m  tinco.  on  the  rfnv  T  visited, 
she  was         I!  cd  that  t)it  re  wore  ti-n  wi'iiKii  to  be  sent  from  the  pri- 
sons ;  she  retjutsu-d  that  they  ma\'  be  sent  in  groups  of  five  each,  with 
a  few  week's  interval  between.  The  bnildings  at  present  occupied  are 
not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  numEer  m  inmates*  nor  were  tbev 
originally  intended  for  their  present,  ose,  so  that  the  arrangements 
cannot  be  said  to  he  porf*  r  t.    The  grounds  are  uncalled  and  unjjuar- 
ded,  but  tliere  is  no  atii-ii>pt  at  e<-rape.     Every  thing  is  perfectly 
orderly  and  clean,  and  I  have  no  douf>t,  that  when  ihe  suite  of  builu> 
ings,  now  in  progress,  shall  have  been  completed,  this  iustitutioa  will* 
under  its  excellent  management,  become  a  model  for  all  such  establish* 
ments. 

We  next  visited  Ncwpnte  and  Mountjoy  prisons,  as  they  are  both 
R efi^rnintories,  so  far  as  pri>OTi<  cnn  l  e.  They  are  conducted  upon 
the  separate  .M  steni,  the  only  plan  hv  uiiich  a  prisoner  n  ay  be  sav^ 
from  the  cuntamination  of  vice,  although  he  may  not  be  broaght 
back  to  virtue.  Newgate  is  an  old  structure,  adapted,  as  iar  aa  it 
could  be,  to  the  cellular  pl.-m  ;  it  i^  occupied  by  females,  .md  appear* 
to  he  ado  irably  manaprd.  The  Mountjoy  Model  Prisc»n  is  a  njagni- 
fieent  buildin?  :  it  ronrains  4*.^1)  -cpnmtc  cells,  and  is  so  coustructeti 
that  tlic  entire  prist. ii  lies  under  jour  eye  at  a  gla'ice.  It  contained 
300  prisoners  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  althoujj^h  the  discipliue  ii 
nereb^arily  most  strict,  and  is  ngoronsly  enforced,  there  was  not  a 
s'  igle  person  confined  in  the  punishment  cells,  a  circnmsiance  mobi 
crt  ('liable  to  its  management. 

This  is  the  first  prisnn  to  which  convfcts  are  sent,  that  ihrv  nia* 
broken  to  discipline:  thev  may  he  retained  here  for  nine  months,  but 
.  seidonj  require  to  be  kept  so  long.  They  are  drafted  iroiu  »t  to  the 
several  depots,  such  as  Spike  Island.  It  is  imjpossible  to  over  pra  se 
the  admirable  arrangements  of  this  prison.  Cfverv  thing  appear*  to 
he  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner,  but  however  »»*rti.y  of 
examination  in  many  puiitts,  and  suggestive  of  iostrucUoDi  is  it  docs 
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rir>t  imriK  (liately  bear  upon  the  suhjcrt  that  wo  have  in  view,  I  need 
not  enter  into  further  'h-talKs.  In  tliese  vii>it:t  we  wor  -  aci-ouipanied 
by  Dr.  Letitai^ue,  and  Mr.  J.  Murr<iy,  and  through  Mountjoy 
priaon  hj  Mr.  Nettervii)e»  tto  able  ^vernort  from  each  of  whom  we 
Teeeived  the  greatest  kinchi ess  and  attention. 

Our  next  risit  was  paid  to  the  Reformatory  of  Mount  St.  Bernard* 
in  Leicestershire,  within  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  Loughboro*;  it  U 
by  far  the  hirgest  Reformatory  In  these  countries.  It  contain  :  -t 
the  time  of  my  viisit  about  30U  bovs,  of  age»  varying  from  5  to 
jeare.  It  hat  been  eBtabliBhed  nearlj  four  jeart,  and  its  lueoeM  it  sta- 
ted to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  entire  establishment  is  now  in  a 
transition  state,  most  of  the  old  bnilding  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  new  ones  irj  prog-res??,  but  still  quite  unfinishi  d  ;  it  would  be  there- 
fore, unjust  to  form  any  conclusions  from  present  arrangements,  which 
are  only  temporary,  aud  buch  a.s  necebailv  compelled  it:i  managers  to 
adopt;  but  when  the  projected  plans  will  have  been  completed,  it  will 
possess  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  carrying  into  effect  the  most 
perfect  and  effective  system  of  trainings  both  edocational  and  indoe* 
trial.  A  much  larger  number  of  hoys  were  sent  to  the  institution 
than  had  been  at  all  anticipated,  or  than  there  had  been  time  to  make 
preparations  i'or,  and  tiiis  oeeaatoned  the  superiors  the  moat  serious 
eulba^rai^sment  j  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  made  them  all  but  des- 

fur.  That  is  a  feeling  tinknown  to  religion*  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
hey  labored  and  succeeded,  and  tlu  ir  success  under  such  difficoltieo 
and  embarrassments  as  they  have  had  to  encounter,  is  a  lefsson  and  an 
encouragement  to  all  cn^raged  in  similar  undertakings.  Although  the 
superiors  arc  liic  Trappi.-t  monks  whose  abbey  is  about  the  eighth  of 
amiledistaot  from  thellefor matory,and  both  the  lord  Aobot  and  thePi  lor 
constantly  viait  the  colony,  its  immediate  management  is  confided  to 
eight  Brothers  of  the  third  order,  who  are  assisted  in  the  industrial 
education  of  the  boys  by  several  master  tradetmen*  The  former  are 
unpaid  and  wear  the  religioun  lialn't  ;  tlio  tradesmen  are  paid,  but  oidy 
a  small  sum,  as  the  objci-t  is  to  grt  uk-u  wiio  liave  a  desire  to  cnufage 
themselves  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  wiio  do  not  embrace  it  for  uurely 
peeuntarv  consideration.  The  boys  address  their  teachers,  as  they  do 
one  aaotoer,  by  the  title  of  "  brother."  This  is  one  of  many  ezpedi. 
ents  used  to  try  aad  gaia  their  confidence  and  affections,  to  which  all 
the  efforts  of  the  superiors  appear  to  be  directed,  and  they  seem  to 
h?ivp  succeeded  wonderfully,  for  the  boys  address  them  iu  a  frank, 
kind  and  fearless  manner  ;  afTectionatelv,  but  by  no  means  wanting  iu 
respect ;  and  go  through  their  work  diligently  and  cheerfully.  I  was 
much  rtruek  with  a  young  fellow  about  14  years  of  age,  who  was 
workuig  in  the  smith's  forge* making  a  screw^  and  working  as  hard 
and  as  well  at  it,  as  if  he  were  paid  largely.  I  noticed  bis  industry 
and  skill  to  the  brother  superior  who  ua*--  with  me.  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"he  is  now  one  of  our  very  best  bov^,  a  j  i  proujiscs  to  be  an  excellent 
and  intelligent  tradesman  ;  his  auplicalioii  is  unceasing,  and  his  name 
is  iaseribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor  for  his  uniform  good  conduct ; 
yet  that  boy  was  at  one  time  the  terror  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  pickpocket 
aad  burglar.  We  bad  a  good  ileal  of  trouble  with  him  at  first*  but  be 
is  completely  changed*  and  i  should  ha^o  no  hfttitatiou  to  recommend 
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liim  to  any  one  to.niorrovr.  We  have  not  had  liiui  tbret  ytart," 
Another  lioy  of  about  the  htme  age  he  pointed  out  to  mtf,  »  the 
model  hoy  of  the  whole  colony  ;  the  first  in  all  that  was  good;  m\t> 
for  two  years  past  had  not  incurred  a  reprimand  even  for  a  breach  of 
ml'  who  1fu>1:<''l  up  to  and  respet  tnl  hv  hi?5  fellow*,  and  h*li 
thtt  highest  poMtion  of  confitience  entrusted  to  .i  roh>ni5t.  Still,  t^^f 
bov  had  suflVred  three  or  four  convictions,  bis  failier  wns  a  robber  and 
a  drunkard,  a  man  of  the  most  inAunoos  character ;  be  meotKMied 
his  name,  which,  he  said,  bad  a  bad  notoriety.  The  poor  child  bad 
been  turned  out  upon  the  street*,  by  his  had  father,  to  beg  and  ^ti  &1. 
when  upon  his  third  or  fourth  ootnnutt;il  he  was  tran>fi.  rrt  !  U>  ^?  i  r.- 
bt.  Hnrrrard,  and  now  is  what  I  have  de?.t  rd)ed.  Ciif  erihLr  t  i*  U  tbei*  i 
J)t;:  a:.'  work,  iueHl»  and  instruction,  uud  aJ^  in  the  doriultories  st 
r i'j  h  t .  strict  silence  is  enjoined :  bat  at  recreation  thej  are  allowed  pff- 
feet  freedom,  and  they  certainly  enjoy  it.  The  Brothers  are  always  witfc 
them*  by  day  and  ni^:ht,  bharin^  even  in  their  sports.  They  are  gra- 
dually !i;lroducing  military  di^t  ijdine,  and  have  a  tolernhlo  band  of 
drums  and  fifes;  they  get  ihe  boys  to  march  in  order  aad  tu  eo 
through  isome  eviduiiotiii,  but  they  evidently  du  not  wish  to  be  too  ri^iit 
they  must  keep  the  boys  in  good  temper,  and  manage  them  by  Inad* 
ness.  There  is  a  lar^e  quantity  of  land,  some  800  acres,  in  ccmncctioa 
with  the  colony,  and  by  far  the  larg^est  number  of  boys  are  emplove<l 
upon  it.  There  are  also  taught  tailoring,  shoemaking,  tin  work,  smith^' 
work,  carj»cnterinir,  c]«i«r  maKiiisj,  joining,  sawina".  ma«^on  work,  hrkk- 
layintr,  stn*  kiiiir  weaving  and  I ooU-hinding'.  All  the  hovs  »t*ar  cU»g>. 
with  leather  uppers,  and  their  week  diiv  dress  is  a  hlous€S,  ju>t  the 
same  as  the  French  peasant  or  labourer  ;  they  have  besides  a  Samhy 
dress,  which  hai>  the  honorary  distinction,  such  as  Lieutenant,  Ser* 
geant,  Corporal,  to  which  they  are  entitled  marked  upon  it  Thfj 
have  d  the  division  into  families,  hut  do  not  carry  it  or.t  vftt 

Rtri<-tlv  ;  Liie  hoys  sleep  in  lttrt?e  dormitories,  ca<  h  in  a  MpAiate 
uiid  the  superior  sireps  in  the  same  rouiii  with  iheui.    Ti.e  clothes  sf 
the  boys  are  taken  from  them  each  night,  and  placed  in  a  press  nndtr 
the  superior's  bed.   This  is  a  precautionary  measure,  which  I  hofs 
pre«ent  circumstances  alone  render  necessary,  and  which  may  soon  w 
Qi.-eontimKnl.  for  it  is  not  in  conformity  witli  that  coi; fid i  ni  L  and  tm-t 
which  ail  their  trainifij  ?'Tid  education  should  tend  to  io>pire-  A 
suiail  sum  is  put  aside  out  ui  their  earnmgs,  and  bearing  a  proportica 
to  tkitir  industry,  not  to  itt  nrofit,  which  is  funded  for  tSem  until  thrr 
are  leaving  the  colony,  or  if  they  are  very  well  coadnctedy  and  tiut 
the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  their  relatives  or  friends  is  r^war^M 
to  them  ljy  their  superiors,  they  arc  sometimes  nccordt-d  to  ^--ndalilt  * 
out  of  tiicir  f  und  to  a  par^  rH  or  near  rt  latioii  ;  hut  this  is  a  i:rt  ;it  faf or, 
and  must  he  earned  by  dI^tingul^lleU  good  conduct.     On  the  mbok, 
we  were  greatly  pleased  with  our  visit  to  the  colony  of  Mount  St.  Btf«> 
nard,  every  part  of  which  we  examined  most  minutely,  and  rtceiv«J 
the  fidle.^t  intorniation  and  kindest  attention  both  from  the  Fiilw* 
Fi  ior  and  Brother  Superior.    I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
In  ar  compari^ony  as  1  am  aure  it  will,  with  the  noblest  iustitetKMit  di 
the  Continent. 

In  order  to  close  my  report  oi»  the  Kngii^h  iustitutions,  1  may  W 
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depart  frrm)  t'    oriler  of  trme  in  which  I  made  my  vimt»,  and  sp«ak 

of  the  two  Reformatories  at  llummt^rsmitli,  near  Lon<It»n,  and  the 
Ho»nc  for  outcast  boys,  Belvedere  Cre>cent,  near  niiu^rcrfard  hridge. 

The  Rfforinntory  at  Tilytht^  h(»n«if ,  Brook-grct  n,  I  laiunKTMnith,  is 
superintended  hy  hve  Monks  of  the  order  of  Our  Lii«iy  of"  Mercy  ; 
four  of  them  are  Belgians,  from  the  house  of  St.  Huh«rt«  where  thVy 
have  a  Reformatory,  and  one,  the  hrotiier  who  accompanied  us,  an 
Irishman.  This  house  was  established  in  l^55,  and  they  repre.'^ent 
the  results  of  their  l;ib')r>.  a**  <,(?Uri<-tory  ;  so  alsn  hnw  thev  be«  n  •<[>o- 
l<en  of  hy  the  Press  and  tVoiu  tl  '  l>i  ucl).  The  suf»eriors  are  a-'-l>t(  d 
by  two  trade  nia^.ters.  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor.  There  were  at  iny 
vtMt  7B  inmates ;  there  is  no  lami  attached,  and  the  only  tra'iiin^ 
uliieh  theboTs  receive,  besides  literary  education,  is  instruction  in 
either  of  the  two  trades  mentioned. 

There  h  a  lart(e  play-u'romid  whcrethe  hoys  etijov  them^'*  Ivt^i  viry 
much.  Til  arran'^e^nellt^  of  tix'  liou^e,  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  lit'  very 
fsuitable,  and  as  they  are  about  to  remove  to  a  larger  plate,  with  land, 
the  superiors  do  not  care  to  make  any  chann^  now.  The  dormitories 
are  divided  into  separatr  (  •  lis,  latticed  all  round,  into  which  (he  boys 
are  locked  at  night.  Tins  is  a  transplant  frotn  the  prison  system, 
will)  which  I  thinV  it  liad  much  better*  have  been  left.  The  superiors, 
however,  sav  that  Hie  I)Ovh  with  whotn  they  have  to  deal  are  a  vei  v 
ddVu  ult  elass  indeed,  the  experien«vd  L*Midou  plclcuocket,  iind  that 
they  retjuire  precautions  which  with  any  others  would  not  be  needed. 
I  can  well  believe  this,  for  nearly  all  their  boys  are  14  or  16  }cars  of 
aire,  and  one  can  easily  itnayrine  how  mu«-h  of  vice  and  craft  boys  of 
tl  .il  n*?e  must  become  a«M|uainted  with  in  London.  They  all  apf>ear 
to  be  under  g^reat  eonfr-)!,  and  bx.k  eheLi  ful  and  eonteiited.  The 
family  system  is  not  adopted,  but  the  boys'  manners  to  tlieir  superiors 
is  very  afTectionate.  In  thi»,  a<t  well  as  in  Mount  St.  BerQarflV,  7s. 
a  week  are  paid  by  government  for  the  support  of  eacbbov  ;  the  diet 
is  very  good ;  they  get  three  meals  a  day»  and  meat  is  allowed  four 
time?  a  week. 

Tlie  Female  Reformatory  at  Hammersmith,  nianag^ed  by  theSi^tt  rs 
of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  is  only  an  infant  institution. 
Tbey  have  at  present  but  six  inmates,  who  are  very  young,  and  the 
superiors  de.sire  to  increase  them  gradually ;  they  have  made  pre. 
parations  for  about  twenty.  All  the  arrangeujents  are  most  ad- 
rnirablf^,  <'xqiiisitely  neat  and  orderly.  The  time  of  the  eiiii  lren  is 
oceupi*.*«i  by  literary  instruction,  vocal  music,  recreation,  and  neeillo 
u  ork  ;  there  is  ample  ground  att.-iched,  and  I  catmot  but  anticipate 
the  greatest  success  from  the  labors  of  the  good  sisters.  Tbeie  U  a 
house  of  rcfut^e  for  female  penitents  in  connexion  with  this  edtabli.-h> 
nient,  which  is  excellently  managed  ;  the  inmates  are  empluyed  only 
in  wa-hi'"_'  find  doni'-tit  ilnt'c*. 

The  Hi)me  fer  outea^t  boys  at  Bcividere  Crescent,  near  Hungcrfurd 
bridge  (8urrey-side),  is  a  mot t  interesting  institution.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  Mr*  Driver,  m  man  of  great  intelligeuce,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  work.  I  do  not  know  any  place  that  affords  stronger 
hopes  or  greater  encouragmient  to  those  interested  in  Reformatories 
than  this  little  Home,  the  »ucce&s  of  which  is  undoubted.    At  first  Mr. 
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Driver  used  to  go  out  at  oigbt«  »od  take  the  poor  children  cut  of 
door  ways,  from  under  arches*  of  bridpes,  and  siuh  uthcr  T*  tn  all 
aloiies"  as  afford  night  shelter  to  the  London  outca>i  ;  but  now,  he 
sajs,  be  has  come  to  be  known,  and  that  parents  and  benevolent  per- 
ions  bring  children  to  bio,  who  are  taking  to  bad  conrfttty  or  vho 

Sicked  up  with  bad  eompanions,  and  whom  tbej  cannot  oontro). 
ometiiiKs  boys  come  to  him  of  their  o<rn  accord.  He  is  all  in  all  to 
them—  tlic  be.!']  of  tlie  family  —  thp  indusrial  teacher — the  >v^l,o':i!- 
ma>ttr — the  r*. ligious  and  moral  instructor — the  com^'anion  and 
friend.  In  the  evening  the  boya  sit  with  hioiiitrlf,  hla  wilV  and  chud; 
they  work,  read  or  write— they  have  evening  prayer  and  io&tme^iQO, 
and  Bometimes  he  accompanies  their  songa  and  choriites  on  the  htr* 
moniun,  which  he  plays  with  considerable  skill.  He  has  now  twenty 
boys  unfkr  his  cr\re,  wlioin  he  treats  quite  as  members  of  liis  fami'v. 
1  thought  it  prohablt:  that  he  woulii  bave  had  aoxwv  Iri^L  bo\5am«ogti 
them,  ami  I  a^ked  him  if  he  had  ;  he  iia«l  not.  I  \»  ai>  c iirious  to 
know  how  that  had  arisen,  "  Well,"  &aid  he,  "  1  ret^u&e  tliem  when  xht} 
apply."  I  aaked,  "  Whj  so  ?*'  <'  To  say  the  troth,**  said  he»  *'t]Mt 
generally -are  not '  first-ratera' amongst  us,  though  I  had  one  Irtsa 
boy  and  he  turned  out  very  well ;  that  is  he"  (pointing  to  a  pb' t  - 
graph  of  a  boy  in  raps,  one  of  many  that  luing  round  the  room).  *'  Boi 
my  principal  reason  i-<',  that  they  are  Ktunan  Catholics  ;  and,  though 
our  teaching  here  is  as  littlti  dectariaii  sua  h  po&aible,  we  read  oar 
Bible  and  trj  to  be  Christians,  still,  I  feel  somehow,  that  whenever  I 
may  find  it  necessary  to  explain  many  portions  of  the  sacred  t«xt,  be 
may  suspect  and  doubt  me;  he  has  been  thought  to  believe  what,  1 
trust,  is  as  true  for  him  as  what  I  believe  is  for  me ;  he  loves  that 
belief,  ami  I  i\v\  th:it,  in  flii^  matter,  I  do  not  possess  hi?  fuH  c^Vi- 
fidence,  without  which  i  cauuot  succeed.  If  1  do  not  obtain  ihriuii 
and  nndoubting  confidence  of  my  boys,  the  power  for  good  which  I 
should  have  over  them  is  lost.  I'his k  my  experience,  and  I  therefor? 
prefer  to  have  boys,  as  I  easily  can^4M  many  as  I  can  iiianage-*widi 
wboiii  this  difficulty  does  not  exist." 

l  bfir  only  industrial  employment  is  making  band-boxe?  and  orna- 
roeutiit  caru-boxea  ior  jsoaps,  perfumery,  &c.  The  boyi  receive  oaij 
their  support  and  cluthiug,  for  their  labor,  and  they  work  very  hard 
for  12  hours  a  dav.  To  some  he  gives  6s.  a  week  wages,  5s.  of  vhkh 
they  pay  him  baeic  for  their  support,  and  also  leave  the  other  shilhog 
in  Ids  hands  to  purchase  clothes.  There  is  a  large  play  ground  at- 
tached, where  the  hoys  ar(!  oblijred  to  exercise  twice  a  day.  ThfJ 
never  gu  out  ;  iiie  door  Ijj  on  the  iatch,  but  lor  \eari  past  not  one  h** 
attempted  to  deserL  The  object  which  Mr.  Driver  ha^  u  to  traA 
the  boys  to  habits  of  order  and  industry,  to  make  them  handy,  ta 
impress  them  with  strong  religions  principles,  and  to  educate  themn 
the  practices  of  a  Chri.stijin  life.  After  one  or  two  years  the  b -v;  2it 
^'ithrr  tak' n  into  erniiloynient  by  pcntlemen  interested  in  the  ikwue. 
or  iissistei]  to  ciu :ij;i.iCe  to  the  colonies,  Canada  |>r inc!|'ally,  fron 
wh«uc«»  mubt  graUtyiiig  i«:ttei-6  have  been  received,    iitlap^ei,  5It* 

Driver  assured  me,  were  very,  very  rare.  Is  not  the  succetib  of  tins 
little  colony,  in  the  very  heart  of  dreadf  ul  London*  full  of  promise 
of  hope,  and  of  encouragement?  In  this  we  have  proved  how  are^ 
even  one  earnest^  intelligent  man  can  do« 
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I  shall  now  1-  cribe  to  von,  as  brirflv  «i3  I  can,  our  vi<jt  t  »  M  fr.r  , 
as  )'0U  are  awaro  uf  man)  ot  the  Jt  tails  of  tliat  invaluable  t -t;i  iiali- 
ment.    We  spent  two  entire  davs  there  from  morning  till  lugltt, 
minutely  inspected  ever v thing,  and  saw  each  detail  of  their  every  d.iy 
fife,  from  getting  u{<  in  the  morning  to  going  to  bed  at  ni^ht*  in 
aotua!  ojieration.    The*  colon}'  is  about  four  or  five  u»iies  from  I'ours, 
aad  consists  of  ten  sepai  ati-  houses,  five  at  each  .sid aiul  the  ehurcn 
in  the  centre,  closing  the  vi<!vv.    Each  house  is  named  uft  r  individuals 
or  a  locality  that  had  largely  contributed  to  it.->  irectiou,  such  as 
Maison  de  GourteiUes,  the  Maison  d'Ourchef,  the  Maison  de  Tours, 
kc,  and  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  family.    It  contains  three  floors, 
the  lower  being  u>ed  aj^  a  workshop,  th  ■  firut  aiuj  second  as  refectories 
and  dormitoriL'S.    Th*  nuinVxT  in  each  family  vary — 40  is  t'l-  num- 
ber assiL-'iied,  hut  it  r;uijr.<  iVttiii  that  to  60.    M.  de  Metz  adv  -i  d  us 
in  our  arrangements,  to  limit  our  families  to  25.    **  Do  not,"  said  lie, 
fall  into  the  error  which  I  did,  in  making  my  families  too  large  ;  26 
is  sufficiently  larj^e  to  give  variety  and  not  caube  difficulty  in  its 
iiianaj^^cini^iit,**    Besides  the  10  houses  at  the  colony,  there  are  four 
larye  farm  houses  on  the  land,  each  of  which     fitted  up  for  50  bov?. 
The  wh'  le  now  consists  of  700  boys,  500  being  at  the  colony  and  *iUU 
on  the  farm.    They  are  snjM  rintended  by  50  employes — who  are  en- 
gagtKi  aacbeft  de  fanlille,  agriculturists,  masters  ot  trades,  and  literary 
teachers.   There  are,  besides,  the  sous-chefs,  p  >  ip  1 1  s  of  the  preparatory 
school,  who  are  not  paid,  but  who  are  supported  and  educated,  and 
eMLr-f»roth.'rs,  who  are  selected  from  the  colonists  themselves,  two  for 
each  family.     The  frimili^'s  nre  KeleoTed  principally  according  to  age, 
but  upon  this  1  wui  much  struck  by  an  observation  of  M.  de  Metz, — 
**  la  the  formation  of  my  families,"  said  he,  "  I  endeavour  to  produce 
a  moral  chemistry,  by  bringing  together  opposite  dispositions— ^mlx- 
mg  wit  I  the  quick  and  lively  people  of  this  south,  the  les£  excitable 
youths  from  Bnttanj  and  Strasbourg,  and  thus  check  and  ualm 
them." 

There  arc  270  hectares  (lu  urly  70U  acres)  of  land  attached  t"  the 
colony  ;  one-tliird  of  this  is  Iree,  aud  for  two-thirds  a  rent  ot  5U  iVanca 
per  hectare  is  paid.   The  entire  is  admirably  farmed  ;  the  principal 
crops  are  grain,  and  green  crops  fur  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  which 
they  have  a  very  fine  stock.    They  have  also  some  vines,  but  not 
many  ;  they  endeavoured  to  promote  th    «  u'tt\  aion  of  the  silkworm, 
but  the  clinh'ite  was  found  to  be  too  «  "i  i,  uid  the)-  have  l  ad  to  aban- 
don It.    Almost  every  trade  is  taught  at  tlie  colony,  and  they  mauu- 
factnre  the  greater  part  uf  what  they  require  for  their  own  con* 
sumption  j  they  grind  their  own  corn,  make  their  own  bread,  and 
manufacture nearfy  all  their  own  clothing.    The  boys  are  comfort.-.i 
dressed;  er\ch  wears  sabots  and  blouse,  and  in  winter  a  short  cloak, 
which  of  ct-ur.-.e  thev  lav  aside  at  work    in  tlie  wa'<hhon?<-,  however, 
there  are  soiue  women  who  a'jsi.^t,  and  the  hospital  and  room  tor  ro- 
pairing  the  clothes.  Sic,  are  su^cnutended  by  tiie  Sisters  of  the  Order 
o.  Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation.  This  assistance  has  not  been  found 
necessary  at  Buysselede,  where  the  boys  do  all  for  themselves,  and  1 
think  if  it  can  be  dispensed  w  ith,  so  much  the  better.    Everything  is 
duue  with  military  precision,  aud  to  sound  of  trumpet.    Thvj  have  a 
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nice  baiui  uf  el^ht  brj>s  innniraents  mij  u  hich  the?  perform  rrtj 
well.  The  eiii}»lo\ m.  nt  of  their  tuiv  tach  tlair  in  winter,  t«  thx:*  di^- 
tributed:  Tbey  rise  at  aix,  tu  cakfu^i  itt  iiali'-'pa^t  six,  labor  >r*en, 
dinner  at  !«,  recreation  at  half.pa^t  12,  labovr  at  I,  imtriH-tion  at 
half.past  5.  sapper  at  hatf-pAAt  7>  Mid  prajera  and  bcdat qMTicr  pajt 
S  o'cloc  k^  there  is  of  course  some  change  for  suaanav  ^  iwt  mch. 
Bpfore  each  emplovmt^nt,  they  are  paraded  in  the  court  tard  ;  at  word 
of  command  tht  l  ovs  for  agricnhurfe  or  u  r  -i  -h  trade  forfn  io  front, 
and'to  the  sound  of  truuipei  thev  marcn  wnti  ptiricci  precision  !« 
their  rt'speeiiFe  destiDations — the'  diaeipiioe  is  perfect  I  never  sh** 
fotgret  beiqg  pretcnt  when  a  fiunilj  of  the  jwmftvtit  chOdrctt  id  tha 
«  olnny  were  going  to  bed— even  in  thit  thev  carri.  J  out  their  ordtf 
and  lil^c'iplirie.  V\  n  the  litt'e  fellow?  raarcned  upstairs,  ihej  rau^ 
tl:eui»trlvt»  around  the  rooiij,  kt  e^Mn?  up  tht  niilTtarv  tramp.  At  the 
command,  **  a  genoux,  each  wa*  in  out  inai^iiit  :  n  hia  kue^>,  and 
from  a  comer  of  the  room  came  a  weak,  tiny  voice  b^inning,  Satrt 
flere,  guc  es  uux  ciems„  the  revponae  of  the  ifij  was  spoken  aa  if 
voice,  **  AinsL"   After  prayer  the  order  was  giveo  to  arrai^  ' 

mock^.  «  hich  wa>  done  in  three  iiiovements  each  at  the  same  se  , 

iLi-v  uuw_  put  off  their  clothe*,  a5  cnmn  an.Ii  ar  (!  Tunc  thero  on  the 
hook  beside  their  hanamoc  k,  au«i  at  iik«  ii^^^l  order,  aii  were  ia  bed. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  bow  everj  thing  is  done. 

1  had  the  pleattire  of  two  iotenrtewa  with  M.  de  Moti,  who  reomed 
Mr.  1  owiueiid  aod  myMlf  with  the  greatest  htgdnetft.  He  aptpeara 
about  60  Tears  of  age,  dark  complexion  and  eves,  and  of  most  pv«. 
pu^^L•^5'n'J•  aj.prrirance  and  niariner.  ffe  speaks  with  great  fioetirj 
and  sint^uiar  fiut|uence,  and  d;-"-[ua;>  the  li\elifjt  inttrest  Tr  his  subl 
ject  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  u.  The  pwiuts  upon  which  be  oria- 
cipaJk  advised  me  were  the  f[»lJowiiig > 

1 .  To  comtseDce  with  a  small  noaiber,  aay  13— he  thoi^t  that  a 
good  number,  as  it  would  not  be. too  many  to  manage,  aod  woqU  he 
sufficient ly  numerooa  to  preveot  aoj  feeiu^  of  soUtode  on  the  part 
of  the  bo\s.  *  ~ 

2.  To  limit  the  number  of  thir  famiijr  to.  »ay,  2J.  It  w*»  an  trror.  he 
iaid,  OQ  his  part  to  hare  his  laaiUjes  so  numerous  as  50.  »iih 
»  hich  he  coiDtiieDced~25  was  more  easily  managed  aod  gavesslBckwt 

Tari'-tv 


3.  Ill  answer  to  a  <jue>t!on  of  nunc,  tr>  whether  it  would  he  of 
much  importance  to  Uke  land  either  w;ih  <>r  wttlK>ut  buildlnsrson  it, 
he  said,  b^  all  Uit-an.H,  if  you  can,  get  y..ur  I  ii^i  without  fuijUinc 
kny  thatjoa  may  get,  too  will  have  to'al ter,  at  perhaps  con^idt^rahie 
expense,  and  the\  will  never  be  qnite  what  you  woeld  wish  ;  do  Mt  let 
stone  walls  make  law*  for  you;  mike  TO«r  owo  lawi«  aad  kf  tlw 

be  nlH  !i,  nr  'o  then).*  The  boildu^  mav,  of  eowae,  be  as  fieht 
and  inexpensive  its  possible.  * 

4,  He  was  e»peciai;y  impressive  in  rrcoraroending  the  familv  rv*t^m. 
1  recommend  ic,  he  &aid,  after  an  experience  of  20  je^r*,  and  if  ihert 
be  an;  thing  which  this  lonj;  ex|«ricoce  has  coQiiiwed  me  of«  it  isthe 


ext-eilence  of  the  family  system,  especially  with  a  small  n 

25.  hii  h  I  now  adopt,  if  ii  wer*^  in  mv  power.  The  ratem  «f 
/lettray ,  said  be,  is  i^braced  in  three  prmctplca— rriigioK  ftr  rti 
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foundation,  roilitsrj  descipline,  and  family  culture — (LffoiuUnhmii  rem 

UgifiuXf  la  discipline  militaire,le  culture  de  famifle  ) 

5.He  also  spokeof  the  great  advantages  of  the  \  rj/Vt  Pultrneih,  ami 
of  the  desirableness  of  having  some  such  orga.ai^ution  to  patronize 
the  bojrs  and  look  after  themt  aiflter  thej  had  left  the  Oolonj.  He 
found  it  of  grMit  uae  to  allow  the  boys  to  come  back  to  tbe^  colony, 
when  they  may  be  oat  of  employnient,  so  that  tbeymay  not  be  tempt* 
ed  to  f:in  aorain  into  crime.    I  ur^ed  the  usual  arifiiment,  that  this 
facility  loaj  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  hoys  from  making 
sufficient  exertion  for  their  own  maintenance  in  the  world,  that  they 
may  be  indifferent  about  employment,  if  they  were  always  sure  of  a 
sheitert      that  thU  may  destroy  tbeir  spirit  of  ■elf-aependeace. 
To  tbis  he  answered^  that  he  received  back  none  but  good  boys,  of 
whose  conduct  he  wa>  sure,  and  that  he  found,  in  fact,  that  no  hoy 
would  return  to  the  diet,  the  hard  work  rind  the  ri^nd  discipline  of 
Mettray,  who  could  get  iiny  employment  outside.    He  did  not  allow 
the  slightest  wages  to  any  boy  so  received  back,    lie  said  that  after 
his  long  and  extended  experienee,  he  did  not  find  that  this  rule, 
which  he  strongly  reoommended,  produced  the  slightest  ill  effect  upon 
the  boy's  characters,  or  injured  their  principles  of  self-reliance  ;  on 
the  contrary,  said  he,  thin  feeling  give-^  rlietn  confidence  and  prevents 
them  from  falling  back  into  crime  ;  ii  jnt  -s  them  as  it  were  wiitgj*, 
which  su>tuin  them  in  their  good  iiiLuuiions.    In  fine,  he  kindly  said, 
that  if  dilBculiies  should  at  any  time  arise,  be  would  be  most  happy 
to  answer  any  qucrstion,  andanord  me  every  information  in  his  power. 
We  left  Mettray  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  success 
that  must  necessarily  attend  an  institution,  so  l>»MUtifully  condncted, 
and  undt-T  sucli  tiilijihttMU'd  manajemcnt.         e  were  a<'<  oni|»anied 
through  the  colony  by  AI.  Aroaud,  head  of  the  Preparatory  School, 
and  through  the  Farm  by  M.  Warren,  the  sous-chef  of  the  A^ri- 
cultural  Department,  both  of  whom  aJBFbrded  us  the  fullest  Infar* 
mation. 

The  lastlnstitution  which  we  vii«itrd  was  thcReformatory  atRuysse- 
lede;  it  is  within  4  mlU  s  of  the  statioii  of  Bloemendael,  between  Ghent 
and  Hrugts.  It  [s  under  the  su[)erintendence  of  M.  Poll,  assisted 
by  eight  emplo^ca  and  a  chiel  superintendent;  it  is  entirely  support- 
ed by  the  Belgium  Government,  which  allows  70  centimes  a  day  for 
each  boy  ;  in  Mettray  14  sous  are  paid  hy  government. 

The  same  system  prevails  here  as  at  Mettray,  but  in  consequence 
of  tht-  form  of  the  building  which  the  government  bought  and  repair- 
ed, it  is  ddVtToiitly  applied.  The  family  system  is  fully  reeotrnised, 
but  the  children  are  not  kept  in  separate  iiouses.  They  bleep  in  fuur 
great  dormitories,  each  containing  125  beds.  They  eat  in  the  same 
refectory,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  school-room;  but  the/ 
are  divided  into  8  families,  each  under  its  chief.  The  teachers  here 
are  chefs  do  famille,  and  a  con^iderable  number  of  otlicers  is  thus 
sp.ired.  TinTe  is  the  s.un*-  {u  rfn  t  military  discipline  as  at  Mettray. 
They  have  also  a  band  which  iKunbers  4U  performers — they  played 
Mveral  pieces  for  us,  and  played  them  excellently  and  with  great  pre* 
ciaioo.  So  well  are  the  boys  trained  to  nusic^  that  there  is  quite  a 
coDteat  for  tbem  amongst  the  different  regiments,  and  M.  Poll  told 
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ne  that  there  are  tio^%  mj  me  of  the  regiroeots  etati— j  is  Bragcs 

1*2  of  bishoTS  in  t)ie  f>and,an(l  io  another,  ICT. 

There  are  oO()  i  o  ?  in  the  mlonr,  and  in  a  hou<e  situare  at  a  short 
distance,   lOU  luurt  ,  who  a  c-  dedtiufd  for  the  nar?.    Thej  have  a 
three-iua&led  sLip  buiil  bv  themselves*  io  front  of  the  hoase  ;  it  is 
atarrottiided  by  a  large  pood,  and  here  the  boys  are  eierciiad  in  nml 
tacties,  and  instructed  in  the  technical  terms  ia  Flemish,  FreDch,  wad 
Eogliiib.    There  ia  a  veet^  also  m  Mettrav,  but  it  is  not  much  at* 
tendid  to.  ^^X'^f'pt  in  Summer,  when  rh'^  boys  ar^  fxerci^ed  at  it.  In 
the  part'Ot  iiou-.  ,  ti  e  hn\s  sleep  in  neai  i  <m  bedstead?,  but  in  tht-  navi! 
est«ibii&hmeQi  ia  hamiuocks,  vertainlj  the  oeate«t,  c  Jean  est,  aod  m^st 
orderly  I  ever  saw.   Io  laet,  the  pcHhet  uataem  and  Girder  tint  pre- 
vail in  crerv  part  of  Rojesdede,  ia  beyond  all  praise.    I  did  not 
think  it  potsible  that  aaj  eetablisbment  could  h%?e  been  Iiept  in  such 
condition,  and  evcrTthinsj  is  done  by  the  b<v.  ^  themseh     withoat  any 
belp.    There  are  2o0  her^trvrps  (a^K»ut         irrs)  of  land  attached,  for 
wuicn  no  rent  is  paid,  the  government  ua^mg given  the  entire  plasx, 
buildings,  land,  caule  and  impleaents.    It  iaalladmirihty  fiuracii 
the  boys  ;  the  ttoek  of  cattle  is  very  flnet  and  they  ara  exeelictttfy 
kept. 

Pleased  as  we  had  been  with  Mettray,  we  were  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  Buysselede  ;  the  order,  rt  :aTn' and  cleanliness  iha: 
prevailed  were  quite  unequalleii,  and  we  iet't  It  with  the  full  coovic- 
tionthatof  ail  the  establishments  we  had  seen,  it  was  indeed  the  nadfL 
We  wera  shown  the  entire  colony  by  M.  Poll,  for  whom  we  reeoved 
the  greatest  kindness  attention. 

Tha  resnlt  of  oar  visit  has  left  the  conviction  on  my  ndn  I.  and 
what  is  of  far  greater  imporfnnof.  on  that  "f  my  friend  Mr.  T-'wns- 
end,  that  there  is  nothint?  !  >  f  e  iVared  in  usidrrtakiog  our  work  b«r«. 
It  iii  a  i>eriouj»  responsibility,  but  iL  m  one  which  we  may  accept 
out  dread.  1 1  will  be  more  opcnsira  than  wt  ha4  antiapatedt  bat  we 
have  no  fear  that  the  public  will  permit  a  good  work  to  parish  $ar 
want  of  funds.  Withlhen  a  firm  resolve,  a  thorough  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  an  nnbonnded  confidence  in  God's  fostering  aid  and 
biesaiug,  we  joyfully  and  trustfully  antidpate  aaccese. 

Thb  is  ft  most  admirable  report^  aod  in  the  pasaagei  refcrriiig 
to  Mettray  the  writer*  Mr.  (rShangbneMji  shows  that  be  hii 
fallj  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  DeoieU.  An  EitgliA  friend,  who 
knows  M.  Demets  thoronghlyi  and  with  whoa  he  has  ounverseJ 
oftencr,  aud  more  fuUy,  £an  wilh  any  other  in  England^  ataic^ 
that  he  has  heard  if.  Demets    sny  the  same  tbtnga  related  bf 

r.  O'Shanghnessj,  frrqoently/' 

There  are,  however,  two  poitifs  noted  bj  Mr,  0*Shaugbne*« 
to  which  it  is  riglit  we  shoald  draw  attention,  ilefiefen  to  the 
'•Sociac  Patenielle"  as  a  Tatromge  Society.  This  is  out  a 
patronatje  society,  but  it  is  the  society  which  crtaWi?hed  klcf- 

tr.iv,  and  iL  uas  I  >unifeJ  by  M  Demeltand  M.  de Coufterilcsia 

order  ilmi  \\x  >i\tv-&ixtU  arlidc  of  the  Ci\il  Code  migU  nO 
lunger  be  a  dtad  ielter. 
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The  second  particular  which  we  must  note  is  that  in  which 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  numbers  in  each  *'  family."  We 
do  not  think  that  M.  Demetz  has  mnde  the  niunbers  in  each 
of  bis  *' families'* ///-^y  through  any  mistHke  of  his  ov?n.  He 
has  alwayb  (old  us  that  wuuld  \s  ish  the  number  to  be  ivoenty- 
five^  bnt  that  the  amaller  the  number  the  more  expensive  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  "  family  and  as  he  depends  upon  ?uh- 
scriptiun^  for  ihh  maintenance  lie  cannot  increase  the  expeuse 
of  his    families"  bevond  a  certain  point. 

"hese  are  very  small  errors  in  the  Beport,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  Cork  Reformatory  may  well  ieel  proud  of  their  President, 
and  of  the  noble  example  sbowa  by  them,  and  by  their  good 
city,  to  Ireland. 

The  Bristol  Ragged  School,  on  St.  Jamea's  Back,  is  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Carpenter's  labors  in  the  Reformatory  cause.  From  the 
Mievenik  Annual  Bepori,  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ii^  passages.  The  Committee  of  Council  have  given  just  £50 
to  tJiia  school,  when  from  its  requirements,  and  through  its 
asrvioes^  it  should  have  received  at  least  £150. 

TuK  Manners  of  this  School  regret  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its 
action  and  emeient  operatloni  tbey  should  be  compelled  to  mske  a 
special  appeal  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  for  liberal 
pecuniary  ai^  pot  only  to  pay  a  large  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer 
tor  the  past  year,  but  to  insure  the  exist»^nce  of  the  School  in  its 
present  condition,  one  wlneh  they  believe  has  never  been  ezceededr 
or  even  equalled  in  past  years. 

The  cause  of  this  most  unexpected  position  of  the  pecuniary  state 
of  the  School  is  as  follows 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  Report,  that  on  June  2,  1056,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  passed  a  Minute  in  aid  of  *'  Rapped 
and  Reformatorv  Schools,'*  by  which  liberal  assistance  was  oft'eredj 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  Schools. 

As  Her  Alajestv's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  three  of  whom  bad  In 
succession  doseh'ezanuned  the  School,  bad  uniformly  borne  a  high 
testimony  to  theMasterand  Mistress,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  efforts  made  to  enforce  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order  in 
the  School,  and  the  result  of  tho?e  efforts  on  the  children,  the  Mana- 
gers proceedeii  at  once  to  act  on  this  Minute.  They  increased  the 
saiaiy  of  the  Master,  which  they  considered  due  to  one  who  had  for 
tea  years  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  School,  and  on  whom  its 
eOcieney  mainly  depended ;  they  engaged  an  Assistant  Master,  es- 
pecially with  the  view  of  carrying  on  better  the  Industrial  depart- 
tnent  of  the  School,  on  which  tlie  Committee  of  Council  jud!<  iou-ly 
lav  tr!-e.a  stress,  and  of  throwing  regular  help,  which  w&s  greatly 
a«eded^  into  the  Evening  2:>chool ;  and  they  engaged  as  Assistants 
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in  the  Juvenile  and  Tii^rint  Schaols  two  young  women,  who  wtrt 
desirous  of  preparing  theuiselves  to  l»e  reachers,  in  the  place  ot  the 
two  Pupil  Teachers,  whose  disconn nuance  had  be^n  recoiniut-ntird 
hj  Her  Majesty'ii  Inspector  of  Schools.  In  bis  offieftl  report  he 
savs. — *'  I  think  it  a  d:ing<»rous  place  for  training  AppreBticeft«  espe- 
ciaUy  when  the  Pupil  Teachers  reach  a  critical  as^  ;  bui  J  ^btikc^  it 
to  hf  good  as  any  Ragged  Schuol  can  he  mufff."  Such  increase  of 
j-t.ilT  iieoessarily  involved  consideraMy  additional  outlay,  hnt  it  wa* 
calculated  that  this  would  be  fully  met  by  the  increased  aid  promiMrd 
bjr  the  Coancil. 

Bot  to  the  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  Oommittee,  early  in  the 
present  year,  the  following  minute  was  a<lded        If  the  e^^ublbb* 

ment  has  not  been  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  foUowtli||[ 
Ct  rf  ifjcute  mu:it  be  signed  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  :  — 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  being  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Jn^tire*  nf  the 
Pence  tor  •  •  •  •  have  <.aristittJ  ou''>"t'lu'S,  lliroujrh 
the  Police,  and  by  other  means,  that  the  youug  per^iiUi.  received  ido 
this  establishment  have  either  been  legally  camieted  of  crim^  or  have 
been  accmtojurd  to  begging  and  vagranejf^  mot  having  any  kttme  or  mH* 
tied  place  of  abode,  or  proper  gueardtanfMjftp  and  having  no  lonrfni  er 
visible  means  of  subsistence,*' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Committee  eould  not  ask  any  Justice  of  th^ 
Place  to  siirn  this  Certificate.  A  Free  Dmv  School  cannot  maintain 
children  who  have  "  no  visible  means  of  ^uitsistence,**  nor  supply  a 
borne  to  those  who  have  none  :  and  though  many  children  Lav^  be«n 
received  into  the  School  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime*  tf  the^ 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  change  their  course  of  life*  yet  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  Reformatory.  And  hn\rr%er 
dtfi<  !»Mit  we  may  consider  the  parental  rare  exercised  over  a  iarjje 
prf'purlioii  i>f  the  chihiren,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  a«;k  Mairi'- 
trates  to  declare  that  they  have  satibiied  themselves  "  iL^t  the  cblld- 
ren  had  no  pro}>or  guardianship." 

Existing  Minutes  under  which  the  St.  Janles's  Back  School  bad 
received  aid  in  former  years,  having  now  been  cancelled  as  rcvrardtd 
Ragged  Schools,  the  Committee  were  thu?*  virtnally  excluded  from 
any  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  irrant??.  After  some  corres|x>ijdenee, 
however,  on  the  subject.  Her  \laif»ty's  inspector  of  Schools,  under 
the  Minutes  of  June  2ud,  Jelinger  Symonds,  Esq.,  In<pp<.*ctcr 

of  Union  Schools,  was  sent  to  inspect  that  at  St.  Jame^N  Bail* 
Though  be  reported  tl  at  the  School  Is  nnder  fair  di>eijdine.  ard 
containing*  the  class  of  children  contetnplated  by  the  Coun^^il,  yft 
his  rej)ort  did  not  sati>fy  the  Coum  il  ot"  the  general  claims  of  lb« 
iSehuul  Lo  receive  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  June  ^nd,  lB5o.  ll«.r 
Muje^tv's  Inspector  having  retjuested  that  the  pfraots  tnigbt  nut  be 
allogetKer  withdrawn  for  the  current  year,  a  grant  of  £45  «as  made 
to  the  Infant  «!epartment  of  the  School,  the  mi  tress  being  ttrt  (5- 
euted,  tojjether  w  ith  XI 3  f  >i-  the  rent  and  Industrial  Implemmts, 
hut  the  JStcretary  of  the  ("uiiimitfee  of  Council  iht?'*  wrote  t<»  the 
ManHir«'rs  ; — "  i die  re^t  of  the  School  does  not  fuljil  ihe  rnhdUu^s  of 
Qtty  MiHUtit  nvnf*  in  fi»n:e.  It  is  neither  u  Ferdi  g  Svhooi  f»r  vnteaMt, 
nor  an  Kletacidar^  Sch^vl  uf  the  totumt  n  kind,    in  urder  to  prtieal 
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miAconceptioi),  I  am  to  state  ezpressly  that  if  the  School  conttnties 

to  ho  nrp-mizifl  a?  :tt  r  rrsent,  it  will  not  receive  anv  uTant  for  the 
vt-ar  nniiii^'  April,  IboM.  The  grants  now  allowed  are  not  strictly 
regular,  uii<i  will  nut  he  utiinitteil  as  a  precedent  for  otljers." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  immediately  dismissed 
the  Asflistaiit  Master,  aalMtitoted  an  Assiataot  for  the  Infant  School 
Mistress*  and  gave  up  the  Bvening^  School,  placing  the  Industrial 
Afternoon  School  under  tlio  nranagement  of  Mr.  Andrews,  therehv 
k  ><M  ning  the  ezpeodtture  of  the  School,  but  greatly  diminishing  its 

Uiierulness. 

Y«'t  the  Committee  could  not  conteujplute  tiie  diminution  of  the 
ust^fulness  of  the  School*  which  must  be  the  result  of  this  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Committee  (if  Oottncil,  without 
a  Ntrong  effort  to  obtain  some  modification  of  existing  arrangements, 
especially  as  they  considered  that  the  present  pr»>ition  of  the  St. 
James's  Back  RaL^ged  School  involved  a  mo?t  important  '^'cneral 
principle,  viz.,  tiiat  the  benefit  uf  education  should  be  brout;lit  to 
Dear  on  a  large  class  of  the  population  hitherto  untouched  by  any 
other  agency  than  Ragged  Schools,  and  that  these,  carried  on  by  a 
larger  anH>uiit  of  voluntary,  pecuniary,  and  personal  effort  than  any 
otiier  Sehool.s.  are  entitled  to  a  fair  sliarc  of  the  Parliatncnfary  Edu- 
rational  Grants.  The  Managers  of  th'\n  School  had  sfiven  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  framed  for 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  common  kind.  They  bad  done  so  as  fully 
as  the  peculiar  nature  and  condition  of  the  children  permitted*  and 
vaJuahle  testimony  to  this  was  borne  by  three  successive  In^tpectors. 
But  their  utmost  efforts  had  proved  that  those  Minutes  were  titfrrly 
iuappHcable  to  the  Kiigged  ScliooN,  which  were  now  excluded  from 
the  new  Minutes.  It  appeared  a  fit  time  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  the  Privy  Council  Educational  Committee.  A  Memorial 
was  therefora  prepared,  developing  this  principle.  It  was  signed  by 
^very  member  of  the  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  flie  Managers  of 
other  Ragged  Schools.  It  was  signed  by  those  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
clie^ter,  llull,  lp:^wich,  Gloucester,  and  Cardiff.  Thi«i  Memorial 
wai>  prebfcuted  to  (he  Lord  l'rtr.-.i(l  ;it  on  the  4th  of  December,  by  a 
very  inflnential  deputation  headed  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  sup* 

Kirted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  the  Si*cretaries  of  the  London 
agg^d  School  Union.  The  courteous  and  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  deputation  was  received,  and  the  jtistice  of  our  ean^e, 
give  every  hope  that  ere  long  arranp-ements  may  hp  mado  enabling 
buch  Sciiools  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  aid.  But  the  result  can- 
not of  course  be  as  yet  kno'irn,  and  the  Ootnmitteo  must  therefore 
strongly  appeal  to  tbeir  friends  and  the  public  for  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  School.  The  annual  outlay  for  the 
Day  and  Evening  Schools  in  an  efficient  state  cafinot  be  less  than 
Jt,'M>0  ;  the  p:  esent  «uhscript!ons  do  not  exceed  £l40;  there  will 
therefore  be  a  delicicncy  of  £160  on  the  currf-nt  w  ar,  unless  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  be  given  ;  and  the  Managers  liu  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  right  again  to  encounter  a  large  adverse  balance. 

The  nature  and  operations  of  the  School  are  as  follow  :»The 
scholars  are  gathered  from  the  lowest  parts  of  Bristol.   A  portion 
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of  them  are  sinDply  extremely  poor,  and  unable  to  p.\v  for  sol,.  <.llfi^, 
but  the  lar^r  number  are  &o  low  in  habits  and  character,  lum  «Len 
seen  In  their  ordinary  conditios  in  the  ttreetSy  H  vovid  ^ipm 
most  imposiible  to  bring  them  under  good  School  tralolog.  yet  mhm 
in  the  School  they  make  such  efforts  to  improve  their  eowtion,  and 
are  jjo  orderlv  and  attentive,  that  inexperierccd  visitors  nsuallv  ima- 
gine that  they  must  belong  to  a  higher  class.  About  220  childr^ r. 
are  taught  in  the  Day  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from 
70  to  90  in  the  JuvenUe  School,  and  from  80  to  100  in  the  Ia£tft 
School.  Of  the  nature  of  the  instraction  given  the  Committee  can 
spealt  with  satisfaction,  from  the  reports  of  three  eneeessive  lo^iee- 
tors,  as  well  as  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  the  obeer* 
viitions  of  visitors. 

The  Industrial  occupation  of  the  Afternoon  School  forGD>  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  expenditure  ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  education,  as  infosing  both  the  ability  and  the  wiU  to  work.  The 
completeness  with  which  these  departments  are  conducted  wiU  be 
seen  from  the  accounts  of  the  respective  Treasurers.  Many  of  the 
children  bring  their  dinners  with  thrin,  nnd  others  r^r*^  provided  with 
them  by  a  small  payment  durinsr  the  winLer  moiilha  ;  these  remain 
in  the  play-ground  in  the  inter val  between  the  Morning  ^d  Arter' 
noon  SchooU  and  are  consequently  inthdrawn  from  tibebedtnfinenees 
of  the  streets*  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  Notwithstanding  the  very  mi* 
certain  resources  of  the  School,  the  Committee  felt  that  a  largv 
and  more  airy  play-ground  would  Ik»  verr  important ;  they  there- 
fore a<'ef>pted  the  offer  of  the  jn  ({jriitor  of  the  four  ailjoinine-  bouses 
to  remove  ihem,  greatly  enlarging  the  ^lay -ground,  and  renderittg 
the  premises  more  complete*  on  an  addition  of  £10  per  ammm  to  the 
rent.  This  alteration  is  a  very  great  improvement*  not  only  by 
giving  more  space,  but  by  the  withdrawal  of  continual  annoyanee and 
bud  influence,  arising  from  the  tenants  of  the  houses.  There  are 
also  outhouses  for  bathini^,  washing,  and  wood  chopping.  The  Eren- 
ing  School  has  been  temporarily  carried  on  at  private  expeaae,  with 
the  sanetton  of  the  Committee*  and  has  eonsiderable  inflaenoe  for 
good  on  a  class  of  briys  too  old  for  the  Day  SchooL  The  Girls' 
Kvening  School  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

8ucli  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  working  of  the  School.  Its 
actual  results  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  thjrt 
numbers  arc  now  useful,  self -supporting  members  of  society,  who 
owe  all  to  this  School ;  that  numbers  are  thus  brought  under 
Christian  influences  who  were  living  entirely  cut  off  from  the  fos* 
nectable  portion  of  eocictj ;  and  that  when  the  children  of  any  family 
nave  continued  for  some  time  in  the  School,  a  decided  change  is 
visible  in  their  habits  and  character.  In  many  cases  where  the  elder 
children  have  been  convicted  delinquents,  the  younger  ones,  beiiy 
kept  at  Schoolj  have  turned  out  resp  ctable  members  of  society. 

If  our  reader  is  a  conventional  geatkmao**'  or  a  fully  de- 
velopeds  i»  crinolined  "  lady,*'  advise  him  or  her  never 
to  go  near  our  honored  frieudi  Miaa  Mary  Carpenter.  She 
will  &r»l  of  all  make  our  lady  or  gentleman  think  himself  » 
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imall,  nnd  worililess,  and  will,  secondly,  shew  him  howmueh  he 
cjulJ  do  if  he  liked,  that  he,onbappy  mortal,  can  never  again  think 
of  himself  as  he  (hought  before.  Marj  Carpenter  is  not  Uartlia, 
nor  yet  is  she  Mary,  but  ahe  is  what  was  beet  id  each.  Her'a  is  an 
active, not  ''a  oloiatmd  virtue:"in  the  beaolifol  lifeof  a  Christian 
woman  ahe  ahowa  all  that  a  genuine  Christian  woman  mar*  and 
can  do  ;  and  she  ma}  siy,in  the  noble  words  of  Jereniv  Taylor 
to  Lord  Carbary — My  work  here  is  not  to  please  the  specu* 
lative  part  of  men»  but  to  assist  the  penitent^  to  strengthen  weak 
handaaud  feebleknees,  having  scarce  any  other  possibiutiesleflme 
of  doing  alms,  or  exercising  that  charity  of  which  we  ahall  be 
iiulged  at  dooms-day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  an  under- 
builder  in  the  house  of  God,  and  I  glory  in  the  employment. 
1  labor  in  the  foundations  |  and  therefore  the  work  needs  no 
apology  for  being  plain,  so  it  be  strong  and  well  laid.^ 

All  our  readers  are  fully  acnuainted  with  Miss  Carpenter'a 
School  at  BriHtol,  the  Ked  Lodge  Qirls'  Reformatory,  and 
from  the  Tkird  Rspwr^^  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  foUowiog 
pa5»ages 

The  financial  condition  of  the  School  is  very  good ;  £300  have 
been  veated  from  the  year's  income  towards  the  eventual  purchase  of 
the  premises.  The  whole  outlay,  including  the  alterations  and  fur- 
niahing  of  thfi  adjmniog  Oottaf^,  is  only  £881  Is.  6d.  The, average 
number  of  girls  during  the  year  is  56  ;  the  whole  expense  of  each 
t^x^reforo  is  only  £14  l(]s.  9d.,  an'!  deducting  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditiuiuil  furniture  which  cannot  fairly  come  under  the  jear's  expen- 
diture, i&  ouly  XI 3.  When  therefore  a  sufficient  sum  \a  vested  for 
the  eventual  purchase  and  present  rent  of  the  premises,  it  is  eYident 
that  the  School  may  be  well  supported  by  the  Treasary  aUowance  of 
£\B  per  annum  for  each  girl.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  hem 
thought  riglit  to  decline  with  tliaiAs  any  further  aid  from  tlie  Com- 
mtttCP  of  (.'ouncil  on  Education,  trusting  to  the  a  l  litiotud  help  of 
voluntary  contributions  alone  to  place  the  iDstituiion  on  a pt-rmanent 

The  Goltage  hat  formed  a  very  important  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment.   It  is  calculated  to  hold  eight  or  nine  girls  with  a  Matron  ;  it 

i.s  provided  with  a  wash-house  ana  oven  for  b-iking  bre.id,  ruid  is,  iti 
all  respects,  furni-hed  and  arranged  like  any  small  house  for  an  or- 
dinary family,  without  peculiar  means  of  punishment  or  confinement. 
Into  this  are  drafted  by  degrees  older  the  girlSy  in  whom  most 
coDfideace  can  be  reposed,  and  who  are  best  prepared  for  domestic 
ftt  rvice.  They  all  live  as  a famil)',  being  occupied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  various  departments  of  housework,  I  l  sides  baking  all  the 
bre«d  consumed  by  themsndves  and  the  girls  ui  the  Lodge.  Tliey 
are  aUo  taught  to  cutout  and  repair  their  own  clothes,  and  they  take 
a»  far  as  practicable  the  position  of  young  ser?aats  in  a  family* 
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The  MatroTi  do«ft  not  lock  U{>  her  stores  and  private  property  ninr» 
than  would  \>o  done  in  an  ordinar}'  hou^e,  and  hcu'l^  the  .rir's  out 
on  errands,  or  ocoasionally  IfMves  them  alone  in  the  bou^e,  «itho«t 
having  bad  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  such  trust. 

The  incrraMd  liberty  Allowed  at  the  Cottage  hta  in  some  iwtame 
devt-Iopt'd  e\i]  winch  had  been  kept  in  check  under  the  Stricter  dB9> 
cipliue  of  the  Rt  d  Lodgf.  bnt  i;onfra)ly  a  decided  improvement  if 
perceived  in  the  trirlji,  whenthi  v  find  that  a  yreater  re.sponiibililT 
re^t.-<  ou  tlu'iii,  and  that  tlitir  future  j»r«t>pt;rta  are  directlv  dependtTit 
on  tliemj»elves.  The  residence  in  the  Ci)ttageia  at  the  j4^n;t^  Time  w 
true  a  teftt  of  iitnesa  for  entering' into  the  world,  and  a  preparatiaa 
for  it,  that  it  will  generally  be  advisable  for  all  the  girit  to  pen 
tbrouirb  it  before  leaving  the  School.  No  girl  once  settled  at  the 
Cott;i_'f  after  a  montb*«  probation  ba-s  made  any  ntt-'T^pt  to  ab-soonii, 
nor  lia^  any  one  h.  en  (d)li_rt'd  to  b.  >vni  back  to  Red  Lndije  for  per- 
severing miwjonduct.  The  difficulty  of  placing  the  girU  out  at  >er- 
vice  btti  been  greatly  lightened  by  a  ebmse  in  8ir  George  Ore;ys  re- 
cent Reformatory  Bill,  permitting  young  persons  in  BefomatorNfl, 
who  have  gone  through  balftlu.  timeof  their  i>entence,to  be  pot  out 
tri;;l  for  a  nrorith,  hi  Hire  applicali^m  is  made  for  their  dinrharL-e.  Thii 
has  been  dnnc  in  the  case  ot'five  irirls  up  td  Peoember  .Tl,  1857,  and 
no  one  of  tUe*e  has  abused  the  privilege,  or  cominitted  any  dishone^tT. 
Indi  t'd  the  applicattona  for  young  servants  from  Bed  Lodge  are  be. 
coming  more  frequent  than  can  he  supplied.  Small  families,  wker« 
the  Mi  tress  herself  snperintends  the  woHt,  are  foond  the  most 
suitable. 

Before  entering  on  a  brief  J^k*  loh  of  the  chief  point >  of  intereft  iri 
the  School  during  the  year,  a  tew  incidents  may  be  mentioned  i-^ 
prove  that  the  Reformatories  are  not  regarded  either  by  the  hune-i 
poor  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  the  criminal  class  on  the  other,  as  s 
*•  premium  on  crime."  Jn  a  neighbouring  Day  School  the  ytirsn- 
daughters  of  two  very  poor  fnmili.  where  the  mothers  with  dffit  ulfv 
found  for  their  children  the  needful  sustenance,  were  detected  in  p;i- 
fering  half-pence,  vOTm  h  it  then  appeared  they  had  been  in  tb^»  h^bit 
of  doing  for  some  time,  making  excnaes  at  home  to  aocouut  for  tlx 

S>ssession  of  money.    The  thouffht  occnrred  to  the  Managers  of  the 
chool  whether  these  two  little  girls  sbontd  be  nroseeoted,  with  a 
view  of  having  them  s'ent  to  a  Reformatory,  which  it  was  tboi^t 
would  be  a  great  b«»nn  to  both  parents  and  children     It  wns  nhi- 
matelv  determined  t<s  re  tain  the  ^rirls  in  the  Srhooj,  intlietinj-  >ii.t- 
abie  punishment  on  ihem  and  to  !»ummon  the  mothers  to  cba'Stise  thee:, 
which  they  did,  grateful  that  their  children  were  not  expcUed.  A 
short  time  afV^r,  the  Red  Lodge  girl>  \rere  permitted  to  he  presrat 
at  an  exsmination  of  this  \ery  Sch<ioU  and  their  neat  appearance,  or- 
derly demcntioiir,  and  pb}>ical  condition  hft-  kirsj  a^ur>dant  fo^ii, 
n.i  'ht  natiirrtllv  \...\  o  excited  envy  in  the  minds      the«c  pr4r*>rit*,  ao-i 
ie«»rt  t  t!iat  their  ehixlren  iutd  not  been  placed  where  they  could  en- 
joy similar  advantages.    Instead  of  this  «t]ie  mothen aAcrwardS 
pressed  to  one  of  the  Committee  the  gratitode  they  fttt  when  ther 
looked  at  the  fifty  poor  ^rls  in  the  Reformatory,  that  their  ehSdraa 
were  not,  Hke  those,  pnttmerM,   No  persons  have  czpresssd  gresscr 
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interest  m  the  School  or  desire  to  serve  it,  than  these  Torjr  industrious, 
hoMtCf  poor  pertonsy  who,  it  is  suppo.^ed,  are  agji^ievea  by  what  it 
done  to  rescue  these  outcasts.  while  they  acknowledge  that  tbej 
should  gladly  have  secured  for  their  children  similar  advantages  of 
traininir  and  instruction,  thox  Iinvp  expressed  warm  satisfaction  that 
these  uiitortunate  childrtn  weix-  »o  cared  for,  and  have  proved  their 
sincerity  hy  such  small  gifts  of  money  or  services  gratuitously  ren- 
dmd  as laj  witbfn  their  power.  The  "  honest  poor,**  daily  toiling 
for  their  own  children,  have  even  a  deeper  feeliogof  compaasion  for 
these  misused  and  neglected  young  creatures,  than  those  whose  social 
position  places  thorn  cntir- ly  beyond  their  sphere,— and  show  a  gene- 
rou?  sympathy  with  fh  ^e  who  are  working  for  them.  They  wre 
greatlv  belied  in  this  mattter. 

Vfiih  respect  to  the  erimmal  disss  themselves^  it  it  generally  for^ 
gotton  that  those  have  long  been  living  a  wild  and  unrestrained  life, 
|irize  this  libertyy  law4esa  as  it  is»aad  accompanied  with  every  kind  of 
privation,  even  more  than  those  who  are  babitn^tlly  accustomed  to  the 
restraints  of  society.    This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  children. 
In  the  case  of  the  parents,  even  where  their  general  conduct  would 
betoken  rather  hratal  negleet  or  savage  hatr^,  there  eilita  also  a 
strong  instinetive  afllMtioD,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  would 
never  deny  itself  for  the  Ibtare  or  even  present  good  of  their  chiU 
drfn),  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  po^s"s~ion  of  property  in  them. 
T^.ese  two  feelings  are  greatly  TnortiH-  ^l  by  having  their  offspring 
taken  forcibly  from  them  and  placed  under  other  guardians^hip,  how- 
ever good  that  may  be  ;  and  wnen>  in  addition,  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  this  unwilling  ahdieatton  of  nature's  rights,  the  punishment 
IS  severely  felt.    A  domiciliary  visit  to  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
Liverpool  girls  durliij^^  thonufnmn,  wasastrongproof  of  thie.  Though 
the  parent.s  were  generally  in  the  lowi  st  condition,  in   no  one  case 
was  the  removal  of  the  daughter  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  wldch,  in  some  instances,  had  left  permanent  ill 
ellects  in  the  family  ;  at  the  same  time  grateful  appredation  waa  es* 
pressed  of  the  kind  care  bestowed  on  their  girl,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, an  earnest  desire  that  she  should  not  return  to  the  scene  of  her 
ipisdceds,  on  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.    The  same  feeling  is  ge- 
T>Tallv  manifei^ted  in  the  letters  to  the  children  froui  tiieir  homes. 
But  the  notoriously  bad  woman,  whose  withdrawal  of  her  daughter 
(not  under  sentence)  from  Bed  Lodge  was  spoken  of  in  the  last  Re* 
port,  writes  of  her  children  a^    incarcerated  in  durance  vile,"  i,e,, 
under  sentence  in  Reformatories,  though  in  the  same  letter  she  say^ 
**  I  should  feel  highly  satisfied  if  my  daughter  Jane  was  under  your 
kind  protection  ;  her  age  is  8  years."    So  very  great  a  degradation 
is  a  magisterial  sentence  to  a  Reformatory  felt  by  those  who  hold  a 
decent  position  in  life,  that  some  tradespeople  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  manage  an  orphan  child,  or  prevent  ner  fli^om  being  tsken  before 
the  bench,  begged  admission  for  her  aa  a  volunteer,  they  themselves 
undertaking  the  whule  cost  of  her  maintenance,  which  has  been  faith* 
fatly  paid  in  advance  every  quarter. 

Nor  is  couipui&ory  detention  in  the  School  less  disliked  by  the  very 
poor,  whom  some  persons  most  erroneously  suppose  likely  to  incite 
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their  children  to  crime,  to  obtain  shelter  ia  snch  an  a'tinm.  Laii 
Bummer  a  wretched  little  street-sweeper,  baTing  been  through  mo- 
ttYes  of  oompawioD  takmi  into  domeitfe 

after  a  second  |iroM  and  daring  act  of  the  kind,  rao  awsr.  to  the 

hope  of  saving  hf  r  ^^-om  a  life  of  vice,  sh^  wrrs  prosecuted  a.id  plirei 
under  sentence  at  the  Red  Lodcrf.  In  n  fe^v  xx  ^Vs  ?be  ran  iwaj 
and  wa?  known  to  be  in  her  miserable  boirtt-.  Tlie  parents  ab^olut-W 
retufceii  to  give  iier  up,  alleging  tliat  she  had  been  puni-hed  for  the 
offence  hj  belnft  Mot  to  Bridewell,  and  that  the  Magistrates  bad  oe 
rigbt  to  ponish  her  twice  for  the  saineolfence.  No  anrnments  area- 
treaties  availed,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  azainft  harVuriir 
rnnaw.'^  ^  from  Heformatorie*.  Th^  parent'  prrff  rred  * ■  ■  l:  -=?phtT?.: 
home  iij  wrv  and  ^tarvatiiiu.  Within  a  week,  h"W*.  ver,  ?^}-e  wa?  dis- 
covered beg^ng  with  the  jounger  children,  and  va«  appreh^r.d^^ 
and  aeot  to  Brldewellf  for  a  month,  to  prove  to  both  parents  and  ctild, 
the  power  of  the  law.  Nov  tbe  poor  girl  is  tbankfol  for  tbe  beaefili 
tbiie  bestowed  on  her,  and  entreats  for  the  admission  of  hervonr^ 
sister. — A  cir!  5ent  n  rear  n^o  to  Re  d  Lodire  or  rr^.  i ditional  wr- 
don  ;  her  furint  r  cliaracter  hud  been  vert  bad  ;  after  a  previco?  in:- 
prisonuieut  fur  picking  pockets,  she  had  been  sentenced  at  Session.*  ta 
a  fior  «  imprisottmemU  The  fiitber  ia  a  oab-drxver.  The  girfi  im- 
provement, and  a  ebatogo  in  bia  domestle  drottmstancee,  rendering  it 
pro!  aide  tbat  ibo  ebonld  now  maintain  herself  bonestk,  she  va5,  it 
his  desire,  recr^ntW  «pnt  honic  in  flnrtd  f:pn?rh,  c""*'a!  strength,  and 
^ith  respectable,  useful  eh'thinj;-.  Thr  r:itl:er  thus  vr rites  after  rr- 
cei%ing  her, — **  I  Wit.*.  told  when  she  whent  theare,  she  «od  hea^et];© 
best  of  ever^  thin^ ;  1  find  it  quit  dif^nt  *  *  as  to  her  liriiig^  sad 
rlathing  it  quit  disgraeofnl  *  *  I  bare  a  eat  to  mt  bouse  as  better  rit* 
dea  arerj  day  ore  is  lift  and  what  the  child  as  bad  ever  sin  ber  balb 
been  theare  and  if  I  have  knew  it  «he  never  shud  whent  tb' 
I  wa«  quit  A^bame  to  see  her, — Piej?e  to  an-w^^r  this  letter  xs 
fcuun  ad  pos^iMo  if  not  I  heave  a  friend  that  will  write  ior 
me  to  sir  georg  graj  and  will  state  to  bim  cverj  parcuailes  rpAf' 
tienlar  ?]  abont  the  ehild.**  Tbts  shows  the  importanee  of  compoQing 
najmenu  from  parents,  many  of  whom  af«  HrtnW,  as  this  one  describe! 
himself,  in  plenty  and  luxury  ;  also  it  proves  tnat  such  a  man  as  tbe 
writer  of  thi«  doe^  not  esteem  it  a  boon  to  have  hi?  child  in  a  Re- 
torinaturv  even  in>tead  of  a  prison,  nor  is  tl)e  fa»*e  in  it  c^^nddfrtd 
luxurious,  or  ae  abundant  &s  might  be  enjoved  at  home.  Tbegi'l 
herself  baid  spontaneously  written  tbe  eremng  belbre  she  M:— 
"  Dear  Miss  C. ,  yon  bare  been  rery  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  vwj  >orrj 
lor  all  the  trouble  you  bare  taken  with  tne,  but  I  hope  you  will  for* 
give  me.    1  >hall  be  very  «orrr  to  Teave  you.** 

The  pait  vear  has  not  |)re>ented  a*  gr^at  nn  amonrft  of  obvicu- 
progress  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  School  as  was  Lc-peJ 
•t  Its  eooBMncement.  Tbe  School  bad  been  rery  rapidly  ia* 
creasing  in  nnmbers ;  and  though  the  staff  was  abondaxitiT  equal  is 
alae  to  tbe  number  of  the  girls  in  tbe  8cboolt  averagings  a  pro portioa 
of  one  Teaclu  r  to  ivu  Sch'dars,  vet  the  newer  members  of  it  wer# 
paiiifullv  fei'lini?  how  iiiip'>5^iMe  it  f5  itnaj'Tne.  without  a-^?uaJ  fi- 
perience,  tbe  di^cultv  of  inducing  habits  of  wiMing  obt-dieooe«  ui 
thoso  who  bad  never  before  snbmitted  to  contronL 
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In  April » the  Red  Lodg*  OotUge  wm  opened  with  four  girb»  and 
tho  u  ( ro  gradimllj  increMedr  nnti)  in  August  they  amounted  to 
eigl  ^.    For  some  time  it  was  rather  difficult  to  make  these  girls  un- 

dor  T  . Mil  tbi  ir  i"xact  position,  especially  as  their  kind  Matron  made 
them  tet'i  a?  a  family,  rather  than  a  J^chool;  but  gathering  experlen'.*e 
from  everv  laiiure,  a  gradual  iinproveineat  in  tone  of  feeling  has* 
iMen  manflSMted,  until  st  the  preMot  time  they  npp  n  juite  sensible 
of  the  advantages  thej  ei^Cf,  and  grateAil  for  them.  It  is  found  ad- 
visable to  keep  these  girls  as  mach  as  possible  distinet  from  those  in 
tho  Red  Lodire  permitting  thern  to  join  theh*  former associatt^  only  on 
special  occasions,  and  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  religious  iustnu  tion  ; 
they  have  also  tritling  distinctions  in  dres^s,  &c.,  which  are  priztd  by 
girls,  and  in  Ysriotts  ways  greater  privileges.  Thub,  promotion  to 
tbe  Oottage  is  an  objeet  of  great  ambittonj  especially  as  it  is  a  certain 
btep  towaSrdi  lieiDg  placed  out  at  t^orvice,  six  having  been  placed  ont 
ttom  thence  on  trial  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  se- 
parate houso  affords  also  the  very  di'siraMo  power  of  j^'iving  a  tem- 
porary home  to  girls  who  have  been  placed  out,  when  obliged  from 
ill  health  or  other  causes  to  leave  service,  without  causing  incon« 
venienoe  in  the  large  eatablishment.  This  has  freqnentW  been  done« 
partieolarly  in  the  case  of  girls  who  had  left  during  the  former  year. 

The  death  of  tw  o  little  girls  before  alluded  to  formed  a  solemn 
and  important  epoch  in  the  School.  The  first  sickeiied  in  tho  early 
sprint^.  k>h<'  was  a  j.-^cntle  ;rood  child,  beloved  both  by  Teachers  and 
Scholars.  It  appeared  as  it'fdial  obedience  only  could  have  led  to  the 
thetft  for  whieb  she  bed  been  exposed  to  a  publie  trials  for  she  left 
her  mother  and  sister  in  gaoI*  and  many  were  the  secret  tears  she 
shed  for  them.  She  did  not  play  with  the  other  children,  but  spent 
her  little  earnings  and  her  leism'e  timn  iri  knittincr  f'^fks  for  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Hrr  illiuHs  ua.^  long  and  paiufu!.  .She  had 
a<ways  taken  special  delight  in  the  VV  ord  of  God  aiid  in  prayer,  and 
SOW  these  were  her  great  comfort.  She  was  very  patient  and  quite 
resigned,  though  she  wished  to  live*  if  it  should  be  God's  wiU«  She 
wms  tenderly  nursed  by  a  girl  w ho  was  full  of  violent  passions  and  vi- 
cious inclinations,  but  who  had  still  a  loving  heart.  While  ^hc  was 
on  her  dying  bed,  the  otlier  received  an  uulooked  for  summons. 
She  had  always  shown  a  peculiarly  low,  vicious  nature,  very  lying 
and  at  times  spiteful ;  she  had  been  sent  for  arson  after  three  months' 
tmprisonment.  6be  had  eomplained  of  slight  indisposition  and  had 
been  medically  treatedf  bnt  expressed  herself  as  quite  able  to  ac* 
company  her  eompamon  on  a  lone:  promised  excursion.  Happily 
this  was  refused.  In  two  days  peculiar  J«ymptonis  appealed;  she 
soon  became  senseless,  and  on  the  third  day  breathed  her  la^it  w  ith- 
out the  slightest  suffering.  The  dark,  low  expression  gave  way  to  a 
sweet  serenity,  and  an  almost  heavenly  smile  diflRised  itself  over  those 
Ibatures  which  had  ;teemed  formed  in  earth's  coarsest  mould.  Never 
did  the  Antrel  of  DcTth  release  a  prisoner  more  prf'ntly,  or  enter  a 
household  more  benignly.  •*  The  Heavenly  Father  has  taken  your 
companion's  spirit  to  Uim«elf,"  was  the  one  feeling  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  children.  All  the  arrangements  were  so  made  as  to  in- 
spire solemaitj,  wtthont  superstitioas  dread^  Into  their  minds.  At 
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their  most  earnest  entreat  j  the;  carried  her  themeeliree  to  her  gravt 

in  a  quiet  and  la;iutifiil  ct-meterv  at  no  great  di'tanee,  followed  bj 
all  her  Teachers  and  school-fellov* p.     Thev  sang  thp»r  favourite 
hymn,  **  Henven  is  my  home,"  with  faitering  voices  routid  her  open 
grave,  when  the  solemn  wordaofprajer  bad  been  attered  over  thecioicA 
coffin,  on  which  the  falling  clods  hid  peinfullj  reaoiuided.  The  other 
little  sufferer's  end  was  evidently  approtching ;  the  mother  of  tW 
departed  one,  though  duelling  in  tiie  county,  made  no  effort  tr»  rr* 
one  }n>t  look  at  her  child  ; — hut  the  prison  walls  presented  this  ooe 
from  having  a  loving  mother's  arms  around  her  ;  for  the  period  of 
the  s(  ntence  had  not  jet  expired.    The  case  was  represented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  an  earneet  entreaty  for  pardon,  and  an  ii* 
timation  that  unle«8  that  were  granted  speedily  It  would  be  too  late. 
With  most  kind  sympathy  in  the  Home  Office  the  prayer  was  jrranted, 
and  within  a  week  the  poor  mother's  arms  were  around  her  ctiiid. 
She  did  not  long- surv  i  ve  ; — lit-r  look?  had  «aid,**Now  lettest  ThonTby 
servant  depHi  t  in  peace."     The  luuersiia  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  economj,  but  the  kiodsesa  of  frieudt  pei 
some  black  crape  on  the  children's  bonnets  that  the  solemn  impress 
sion  might  not  soon  be  obliterated,  and  a  card  was  given  to  each  in 
memory  of  their  tost  companions,  with  an  appropriate  texi  choeon  hj 
teni<<eUe8. 

These  peaceful  scenes  of  mourning  were  soon  to  be  succeeded  hj 
very  diiFerent  ones.  The  Histresst  whom  they  greatly  loved,  and 
who  had  shown  pecailiar  tact  in  controuling  and  influencing 
them,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the  work»  was  about  to  leave  England 

•  for  a  distant  home.    Their  grief  wa<;  excessive  ;  and  manifested  it- 

self in  very  rebellious  conduet  to  her  surce&sur,  uho  had  tern  very 
highly  recommended,  but  who  show  ed  herself  unfit  for  her  post*  as 
well  as  utterly  incapable  of  managing  their  difficult  and  peeufiar 
tempers.  Though  another  was  found«  who  in  diffiirent  cirenaistaneeB 
had  shown  considerable  power  of  influencing,  yet  a  month's  misrule 
had  sown  many  tares  which  could  not  easily  he  uprooted.  Added  to 
this,  many  young  girls  who.  wlien  they  first  carat^,  had  fatlen  into  the 
general  order,  now  laid  a^ide  the  coatroul  which  they  bad  at  fint 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  displayed  the  natural  bad  dispoeitieos 
which  they  had  at  first  striven  to  conceal.  This  will  not  erentuaHy 
be  injurious ;  for  it  is  only  as  the  actually  existing  evil  is  fairly  grap* 
pled  with,  that  ultimate  reformation  mn  he  hoped  t'or  ;  hut  for  the 
present  much  trouhle  and  inconvenience  uiu>t  arise  wheji  iheiv  re- 
pressed mischiefs  reveal  theuiii.elvfcs.  Tht  rebellious  feeling  of  the  older 

S'rls  showed  itself  in  a  tendency  to  abscond.  A  first  offence  of  two 
der  girls  was  forgiven,  on  their  returning  penlteuf»  as  well  as  sa 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  other.-^,  but  at  the  end  of  October  tbres 
of  thi  se  again  aosconded,  and  when  brought  baek  in  a  few  hours  by 
the  Police,  showed  such  extreni'-  viidir'nce  and  insnhordination  that 
it  wa*  considereti  iuce:>sary  for  tiie  welfare  of  tht  hou>4'hold,  as  well 
as  right  for  themselves,  that  they  should  be  taken  before  the  Ma- 
gistrates, who  sentenced  them  to  three  months*  solitary  ewAatmmL 
The.^e  are  among  the  painful  trials  connected  with  a  Refbraalofy* 
The  numberless  encouraging  and  touching  incidents  which  oceor  a 
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it  tod  relieve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thoae  who  are  giving  to  it 
thdr  daily  labour  and  constant  watchfalnees  and  anxiety,  can- 
not be  easily  described.  Nor,  indeed,  cana  stranger  enter  into  the  j^y 
of  seeing  the  first  nwaUeninpr  of  true  [jonitence,  or  of  receivinq-  the 
yearnint?  of  {grateful  love  from  tlie>e  once  forsaken  ones.     Tliese  are 
the  boul  s  secret  which  cannot  be  revealed.  Yet  it  may  be  mentioned 
what  deep  eynipathy  the  children  felt  when  they  heard  that  the  honse 
of  a  mechanic,  who  liad  worked  on  the  premises,  had  taken  6re,  his 
wife  and  children  escapin^^  utterly  destitute  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.    Thov  Mibscrihed  from  their  little  earniiiL's  above  .'iOs.,  and 
made  a  number  of  pretty  and  neat  artielcii  of  clothing  for  the  family. 
They  felt  amply  rewarded  by  being  permitted  to  present  them  when 
fioiihed,  and  their  bright  looks  shewed  that  thev  understood,    It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  recetve.**   The  ohifdren  shew  great  d^ 
liirht  in  their  Scripture  lessons,  and  manifest  great  attention  during 
the  services  of  religion.    Many  of  the  pirls  who  for  sometime  were 
very  untsatisfactory,  now  manifest  an  evident  determination  to  im- 
prove ;  one  of  these,  indeed,  whose  mother  was  in  prison  when  she 
came  in  on  a  second  offisnce,  is  now  giving  much  satisfaction  in  service. 
Altogether  it  is  felt  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  gene* 
ral  stability  of  good  nrtler  and  right  feeling-  in  the  School ;  that  the 
actual  results  have  more  than  ever  surpas&cd  our  hopes,   nnd  that 
thoHO  who  are  interested  in  the  work  have  reason  to  thank  (Jod  and 
take  eonragie* 

MART  GABPENTER, 

S  DPBKIVTSNDIHT. 

Briitoi,  Feb.  Zrd,  1658. 

We  have  frequently  referred  m  our  Record  to  the  Park  How 
Aj*ylum  for  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Bri.^tol. 
VA'^e  visited  this  institution  last  October,  and  were  extreiuely 
pleased  with  its  details.  Our  balisfactiou  was  cert«inlv  not 
le;«sened  in  discovering  that,  the  Lady  Snprrintendcnt  is  a 
Ti|>perary  woman.  By  the  way,  we  may  add,  that  tlic  master 
of  St.  Jameses  Back  is  an  Irishman,  and  the  mistress  of  work 
an  Irishwoman.  From  the  Fi/Vt  Report  of  the  Park  liow 
As^luiDf  tiiat  for  I6b7,  we  extract  the  foilowiug  > 

The  Park  How  Asylum,  as  we  stated  last  ^ear,  ia  not  a  Hefor- 
matory  Seliool,"  under  the  controul  of  Magistrates  or  of  (lovprn- 
ment,  hut  a  Refuge  where  the  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Trisoiiep 
(above  sixteen  years  of  age)  enters  by  her  own  free  will,  at  her  <i\vu 
desire^  and  under  a  willing  promise  to  tubmit  to  the  rules  of  ihe 
honaet  whither  she  comes  mnei  from  Priaoo.  She  uodergoes  at  fir»t 
A  probation  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  her  dormitory,  aHociattng 
gradually  durine  this  ticne  with  the  other  inmates,  first  at  prayer  iu 
the  chapel}  then  at  lessons,  and  lastly  at  meul  times.  If  aff«<r  the 
time  of  probation  she  is  still  wiliuig  to  reuiam  iu  the  A:>yluin,  &be  it 
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theo  iuliy  admitted,  and  receives  the  clolltea  oi  tuc  house.  Much 
benefit  w  derived  from  this  time  of  seini««ectiisioD,  as  the  ciadidate  v 
daily  visited  hj  the  Ladj  Superintendent*  aiid  by  the  Ladies  of  tiK 
Committee  ;  and  great  moral  influt^nce  is  thus  obtained  beftm  asj 

jfree  intprcourse  takes  place  with  the  other  inmates. 

The  euiploynu'iit  ot  the  inmates  con«tRt  ofa'l  rts  of"  h'^>u*ehold 
work  ;  washing,  euokingy  bakmg,  ueedle-work,  knitliujr»t».Kku»jf^  and 
•ocks ;  bo^s'  caps  are  also  made.  A  ibw  boiire  are  Mff  devoted  t& 
reliffioua  iDatrnctloo*  reading,  and  writing  i  the  firat  elements  of 
ariuioetic  and  geograpliy  are  alio  taught,  and  stnging  of  psalau  and 
hvmn?  is  dally  practiced. 

iSintf  our  last  Kei^nji  t  family  washing  has  been  taken  in  at  the 
Asylum,  and  proves  to  be  a  healthy  and  remunerative  work  ;  the  net 
produce,after deducting  pavmenta  for  ironers,  meascngers^  &c.,  having 
Deeo  in  leea  than  lix  montfaa  J619 : 6: 7* 

Seventy.three  pairs  uf  stockings  and  thirty-eight  panrs  of  tocks 
have  been  knitted  in  tlie  hou^e  during  the  year,  beinc  prtnripally  an 
order  rect  ivcd  from  the  Visitint;  Justices  at  the  Bridewell,  fur  whic-h 
we  return  our  be.«>t  thanks.  The  pru6t  of  the  knitting  has  be«Q 
^6 : 1%  of  other  wOrk  above  XI 1,  during  the  year. 

The  anniversarj  aermon  in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  tht 
Asylum  w  BM  preached  in  the  chapel  on  Febrnarf  let,  1^  the  iociw* 
bent  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  W.  Knight. 

The  Rev,  Walter  Marriott  has  continued  his  valuable  services  as 
chaplain,  ofticiating  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  and  Wednesdav  evenii^^s. 

The  Bev.  H.  Montagu  has  also  continued  his  visits  to  the  Asylub 
in  the  absence  or  Indisposition  of  the  Chaplain^  and  haa  often  v«y 
kindly  conducted  divine  service  twice  on  the  Sunday. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  may  mention  to  our  friends  that  on  tfce 
day  the  anniversary  sermon  was  jn  eached  at  the  Asylum  a  £5  note, 
folded  up  very  small,  was  i>icked  up  by  our  youngest  inmate,  aed 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  Lady  Suptrintcodfut,  by  whom  it 
waa  restored  to  the  owner  on  her  calling  to  enquire  for  it  a  few  bonrf 
afterwards. 

Also  a  small  gold  brooch  having  been  drooped  by  a  lady,  while 
visiting  the  A'«ylum,  unknown  to  her,  it  was  found  by  one  or 
the  inmates  while  cleaning  the  room,  and  given  to  the  Lady  Superin- 
tendent, who  after  many  enquiries  at  last  discovered  the  owqct. 
These  two  inddenis  will»  we  trust,  speak  fitvourably  of  young  wonci 
who  may  through  want  of  education  or  other  cause?,  have  "deviaSad 
from  the  paths  of  honesty,  but  who  with  care,  kind  advice,  and  per- 
severing good  instruction,  do  not  prove  irreclaimable.  Ten  young 
women  iia\  <  had  re?»pectable  situations  provided  fur  them  th?<  ytar, 
and  in  two  instances  a  second  has  been  sent  to  the  same  place,  at  the 
special  desire  of  the  mistress.  Of  these  ten  not  one  has  been  accused 
of  dishonesty,  or  again  brought  before  «  court  of  justice. 

Since  the  opening  of  ^e  Asylum  forty  young  women  have  been 
sheltered;  in  thi«  year  twelve  new  cases  have  been  admitted. 

8even  from  Bristol  Gaol, 

One,  for  a  week,  irum  Bristol  Qaol, 

Oneflrom  Bristol  Bridewell^ 
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One  from  Shepton  Mallet  Gaol, 
One  from  Tauntoo  Gaol^ 
One  from  Gloucester  Oaol. 

Twelve  have  been  providtd  for,  and  ten  remain  in  the  house. 

At  tho  «5U^ge?tion  of  the  Kt  v.  W .  C.  Ofeliorn.  Chaplain  of  the 
Bath  Gtiol,  an  oflVr  has  Iteeii  in.nle  l»v  our  (.'utninittc  e  to  leave  two 
ur  four  dormituried  at  dispu.sai,  if  ^ufilcie^t  aub.<}Ci'ij*tiuiiH  could  be 
secured  in  Bath.  The  proposal  was  taken,  into  consideradon»  and 
Mr.  Osborn  attended  u  iiu  eting  of  our  Connnittee>  and  expressed 
his  hope  and  that  of  tho  Magistrates  of  Bath,  that  it  might  be  so 
arranged,  as  no  such  institution  a.s  onrs  exist  in  Bath. 

At  th»  General  Mooting  uf  the  Ladies'  liud GeutleuK'n's  Committees, 
held  on  the  ZOili  oi  January  last,  presided  over  hy  W.  Miles,  Esq.  it 
waa  agreed  to  purchase  A  piece  of  ground  oil^red  for  sale,  at  the 
back  of  the  Asylum  and  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  by  donations.  If 
a  (sufficient  amount  could  not  at  onco  be  obtained>  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  a  loan  ofTrreil  liy  a  friend,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable 
whenever  funii?  should  permit.  The  cost  of  the  g^round  svas  nearly 
XGOU;  donations  then  promised,  and  a  few  afterwards  obtained, 
Amounted  to  £248 : 14  s  a  loau  of  £840  was  therefore  required  to 
effect  the  purchase,  and  has  been  obtamed.  An  old  house  stood  on 
the  acquired  premises  ;  this  after  much  careful  thought  and  deliber* 
ation  it  was  resolved  to  pull  do\Yn,  and  sell  the  materials,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  expenses,  whether  for  repairs  or  taxes,  which  the  low  rent 
obtainable  might  not  always  cover  ;  and  the  still  more  grave  objection 
which  letting  might  involve,  namelv,  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  Asylum  ;  the  principal  motive  for  the  purchase  having  been  to 
secure  » large  garden  adjoining  the  Institution,  for  cultivation  and 
for  exercise. 

Accordingly  the  stale  wa*?  advertised  in  the  newspapers  by  private 
tender,  the  Gomuiittee  excluding  the  puui])s,  cisterns,  outside  honnd. 
ary  wall,  and  other  matters  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  retain. 

Considering  the  bad  effect  of  the  ensuing  winter  upon  so  old  an 
house,  as  wellas  the  dan^^or  of  the  lead  being  stolen,  which  had  hap- 
pened to  some  neighbouring  houses^  it  was  resolved  that  no  time 
should  be  lost. 

Mr.  Tucker's  olTer  of  £00  was  (;t»n.->idercd  the  most  desirable,  and 
We  are  glad  to  record  that  ali  the  conditions  naiued  to  him  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out ;  so  that  we  have  now  our  premises  clear,  sur- 
rounded by  a  boundary  w  all^  and  including  the  large  addition  to  our 
garden  ground^  so  much  desired. 

From  tlic  t'ouiichifion  of  tlic  Caklci"  i  arm  Rofornialorv,  wc 
have  placcil  its  lii-ton-  ami  jjioi^ress  hel'ore  our  friends,  and 
from  its  Second  lupoilf  that  lor  we  txtruct  tb«;  iuilow^ 

ing  ti£eful  and  iiiterestiug  postages 

From  the  last  year's  Report,  it  appears  that  up  to  Hl^t  DecunlH  r, 
1856,  26  hovs  had  been  received  under  detention  :  '24  mnre  ha\e 
been  received  up  to  Deer,  .Slst.  1857  ; — reetive*.!  altogether; — 
besides  9  not  under  detention,  as  mentioned  in  the  lost  Report, 
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As  regards  instruction,  the  state  of  the  50  was,  on  adminioa,  w 

follows : — 

15  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  9  coii?d  read  imperfeetlv,  bat 
not  write 5  12  could  read  and  write  iinperfectlv  ;  8  could  rend  well, 
and  write  iinperfectl)  ;  3  could  write  well,  and  read  impeffteUj;  } 

could  rond  nnd  writt-  well.  * 

As  to  social  condition,  If)  h.n.l  lost  one  parent ;  4  both  ;  27  neitW. 
16  were  more  or  less  without  parental  control  ;  -21  had  drunV.cn  or 
otherwise  disreputable  parents.  As  to  age.  '2\  u(  re  und,  r.— 29 
aboTe--14  year*.  Of  the  50  received,  I  abiconded  iiniuediatelj 
after  admiflsion.  Since  the  last  Report  it  haa  been  Mcertatoed  that 
this  boy  was  re-convicted  at  Liverpool,  and  sentenced  to  penal  iotU 
tude.  7  were  removed  to  other  Schools,  bv  order  of  the  SecreUrv 
of  State,  r?r.  2  to  Market  Wei^hton  ;  I  to  Carlisle  ;  4  to  the 
Reforniatorj  Sliip,  Akbar,  Liverpool.  42  bt  long  to  the  Srhool  ZUt 
December,  1857,  nalcinir  witb  1  not  under  detention,  43— the  pre- 
sent number.  * 

Of  moral  results,  it  is  yet  premature  to  taj  much.    The  earliest 

admiFFion  of  a  boy  tinder  detention,  dates  from  Uareh  19th,  1856, 
Tlic  periods  of  detention  vary  from  2  to  5  rears,  the  average  bein^ 
above4.  Hence,  no  boy  under  detention  has  vet  bren  placed  out. 
The  Maoa^rs  believe  that  the  improvement  apparent  in  manv  of 
the  bovs,  will  justify  an  applicatioD  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
their  discharge  before  their  full  period  of  detention  shall  have  er- 
pired.  But  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exerdse  the  ntttost 
caution  in  thus  seeking  to  shorten  the  time  during  which  boys  are 
committed  to  their  care.  In  all  attempts  to  infuse  good  moral  and 
religious  principles,  time  is  requisite  that  they  be  thoroughh  wmu^^ht 
into  the  character,  so  as  to  be  acted  npon  habitually,  and  with>t.iud 
temptation.  Time  is  needed,  even  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  soil  na- 
der  favourable  conditions,  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  much  more  is  it 
needed  whon,  as  in  the  Rpform:.tnrv  School,  the  fallow  ground  hss 
to  be  broken  up,  and  weeds  resulting  from  long  neglect,  badcoonsd, 
or  worse  example,  have  to  be  eradicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  bnpe 
that  a  boy's  good  impressions  are  confirmed,  and  he  shews  hintelf 
tru^t^^•ortlly,  /umdi/,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  an  employer*  itisde- 
siraMe  that  he  should  he  placed  out,  both  to  make  room  for  olhen. 
and  that  he  may  get  into  the  way  of  earnintr  hi-  livcdlhood  more  in- 
dependently  ;  and  also  on  higher  morar grounds.— to  te^t  and 
strengthen  his  good  principles  by  engaging  in  the  actual  cond.ct  ot 
life.  w  « 

The  object  sought  in  the  School  is  to  ^prepare  him  for  this  con- 
flict, not  by  cutting  off  all  aect^ss  of  temptation,  but  by  letting  the 
trial  come  upon  him  by  degre^-s,  a.s  he  seems  able  to  bear  it.  Kept 
at  first  under  strict  surveillance,  he  is  gradually,  as  ho  shews  himself 
worthy  of  confidence,  trusted  out  of  sight,  sent  on  errands  to  lessor 
greater  distances,  entrusted  with  monej,  fte.  In  no  instance  of  tfcs 
last  kind,  and  very  rarely  in  any  other,  has  the  confidence  thus 
po^ed  been  abused.  One  boy  thus  employed,  having  found  half  a- 
fcovereiga  which  had  been  accidentally  dropped,  immwiiately  broi^ 
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It,  though  his  office  as  raesisenger  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
othprwise  (?i«posing  of  it,  and  though  he  was  a  boj  of  *ihuiii  bis 
miiater  beiore  he  came,  said,  that  he  could  oot  trust  him  with  any- 
thing. 

Id  ord«r  more  fvtly  to  carry  out  the  ]friiiciple  of  gradual  r«- 
adnuMion  to  the  temptattont  and  responsibitities  of  common  life,  » 

T«ry  useful  discretionary  power  ha«  been  vested  in  the  Matia^rs  of 
Reformatorj  Schools,  hy  the  Art  of  last  S.'vsjon  (20  and  21  Vict.  c. 
55),  By  §  IS  of  this  Act,  tht  y  are  empowered,  wlion  a  boy  shall 
have  been  half  his  term  in  the  Sci)OoI.  to  place  him  wiiii  an  eioi/loyer 
for  A  month  an  trial,  before  applying  for  his  absolate  discharge  ;  re* 
tainingf  during  that  period,  the  same  power  over  him»  in  case  of 
misconduct,  as  if  be  were  in  the  School ;  and  the  power  to  recall  him 
in  case  he  j^hould  prove  unfit  for  the  situation,  or  it  for  him. 

There  are  several  bovs  to  whom,  durinp  iln-  i  nsuinj:^  year,  this 
course  would  be  applicable  ;  and  a  most  valuable  service  would  be 
rendered  hj  any  one  who  would  kindly  look  out  for  suitable  situa* 
tione  for  themv — particularly  as  farm  eervantSj — and  would  com- 
monieate  thereupon  with  the  Head  Master. 

The  chief  employment  in  the  School  is  farm  and  garden  labour, 
and  th«t  boys  are  fuundt  with  .scarcely  an  exception,  to  take  to  it, 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  heartiness  which,  considering  the  very  dif. 
ferent  course  of  life  which  most  of  them  had  previously  led,  is  sur- 
prising and  most  encouraging.  Willingness  to  work  mav  be  said  to 
characterize  the  School  as  a  whole ;  and  new-comers*  tnough  often 
lazily  inclined,  catch,  more  or  less  quickly,  the  prevailing  habit. 

From  the  first,  each  boy  was  allowed  to  have  a  small  garden  of 
ahout  2  perches,  to  be  cultivated  by  him,  in  his  play  timCf  for  his 
own  advantage.  Several  felt  the  benefit  of  this  so  much,  that  they 
applied  to  have  more  land,  paying  reni  for  it.  This  was  allowed  on 
certain  conditions,  as  to  good  cultivation,  &c.,  and  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
m  perch,  or  £4  an  acre.  Three-fourths  of  an  aere  have  been  occu« 
pied  in  that  way  since  the  harvest. 

The  chief  characteristies  of  the  eritninal  class  being  indolence  and 
the  reckless  expending  ut  their  uuiawt'ul  ac(]uisitions  on  immediate 
aaneiud  gratifioaftion^thls  small  allotment  ajstem  affords  a  direct 
oovreetive»  In  that  it  requires  and  habituates  them  to  labour  and 
fbr^o  present  gratification  (except  that  found  in  work  itself  when 
freely  undertaken),  with  a  view  to  a  remote  future  benefit ; — a  step, 
less  trifling  perhaps  than  it  may  seem,  towards  initiation  into  that 
course  of  discipline  which  this  life  is  designed  to  be  to  them  and  to 
all. 

The  more  immediate  advantage  is  consideraUe.   The  bovs»  having 

m  direct  personal  inlemt  in  the  bit  of  ground,  and  the  littfe  agrlcuU 
tural  operations  thereon,  which  they  feel  to  be  their  own,  acquire  a 
crcnerai  interest  in  such  operatinn^,  which  carries  them  on  when 
working  for  the  School,  and  tends  to  torin  in  them  that  real  liking 
for  work,  and  that  notion  of  doiug  something  for  themselves,  which 
are  anoh  valuable  oharacteristios  of  the  honest  labourer.  The  last — 
tibe  sense  of  independence — is  one  which  requires  the  greatest  care 
to  foster,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  weakened^  in  an  institution  where« 
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Tntr  work  xiiviie  Laem  tW  ute  School  i*  as  £aIlovi : — U  &  L»«zei 
th2t,  taking  tlie  average  of  the  older  mmd  jiiangir  bojv  <wb  oeo 
digt  oTCTy  daring  the  worluag  dav  of  eigkt  homt^mi  At  hmd  m.  mc^ 
cupasioD*  which  k  icoder^telj  ii^bt*  from  4  to  7  puiht^  ihcvvr&af 
to  it5  previoas  stala  d  caluraCMOi  wmA  Um  difth  ivfand  lor  cm 
icten    J  crop. 

In  the  Sprlog  of  the  preieat  vcau-.  2:if  «cne»  of  v€re  take:!,  & 
additioa  to  that  prerkxisij  ooc{i|ucd  bj  t^e  Scbwol,  ■nfcifig  io  ab^ 

This  haa  heeo  cropped  aa  follows  .^Wheat,  S  xem  aad  3  rooiis 

Beaa>,  I  sere  s^-    !  rood  ;  Barttrj,  1  acre  ajD«l  I  r  -  i;  Oau,  Sacrr* ; 
C!orer,  4  acres  and  2  roods  ;  Pofst«>e*,  S  acres axid  i  rcmd*  :  Tsns 
2  acre«  ac  i  2  roud.<  ;  M&ogo!d,  2  »erk«  acd  i  roo-U :  Lac«tTc«,  i  acre;. 
Scotch  and  other  Cahhagei,  3  nx>d^  ;  Carrots  aod  Parsiu|rtt»  1 
G«oeral  Garden  Gropa~B«uiw  PeM^  OaifiMb  &jc^  S 
Ganlenav  S5  perches  ;  PAsiure^  3  acres  ;  Haadoar*  2 

Oi  eotrj  to  the  new  Uad,  4^  acr«ft  of  it  were  «owb  with 
a»d  4^  acres  in  dorer.    DuriD|r  the  all  the  re»t  was  aow^ 

and  all  t!>e  crops  gathered,  ht^  ti.c  S  iiioder  the  char^  c:'  a£  *i- 
ditioDjiI  Labour  Miu»icr  iW  ii^  i^rnkt  with  tbeie  cjjoe|>do&&  Oia 
takuigthe  adifitioaal  bad»  U  w  liuMghi  •diinUa  to  heap  o« 
hoRM  for  carting  cools,  manorey  itc  It  see—ad  aba  daiira^4e  Ait 
hojs  laceaded  chkdj  for  farm  laboor*  shoold  learn  to  attend  a  berse. 
The  season  belog  advanced  when  the  airdonal  iaad  was  Lilt":  ;2 
hand*  hor?*  lah^a?  was  isfe-i  tc  ciic-Dt  la  grtria-j"  in  tji«  -^T-'i. 

The  h&v  iiad  LLC  z^ii  crop  ui  ciovvr  wjl^  a*M>  ■mica  bj  hired 
the  boj^  heii^emplojed  ia  Maia^  haj  mr  I  _  ~ 

&rm5.    The  aecoad  crap  of  dotar  vaa.  hawovar*  mtmm  hf 
aad  ail  the  other  work  oif  the  htm  daaat 

Slnoe  harTest,  fifteen  acres  hare  deen  dug  over  1 7  t'l-e^.  ia 
parati'jQ  tor  the  Sprint:;  ia  arfriiftino  fee  I4a»  la.  ^iDiir,  fg^ggmtmi  aaa 
sown  with  Winter  craps. 

The  ^^»ol  waa  rated  dani^  the  Spro^  by  IC  da  Mafe^ 

gested  hy  Itia  yi^*aiqi«eaca ;  aad  whamya of     m  a 

received-— 

*'  Com^>amecxt  apart,  I  declare  to  joa  that  it  «eems  to  tzie  mafsmt- 
ble  to  b^;  placed  under  conditioas  more  faT04MaXi4c  to 
as  regards  the  choice  01  joor  Head  Mastrr,  or  of  ktcai 

To  this  strocz  tfatiaway  aa  recarda  the  Head 
gen  add  their  o      foaadad  ea  Mathv  jaar^  ei 
c'Hacj  ;   and  aLo  express  their  great  satisfaction  with  tije  w^t" 
which  trf  S ?L'X>lmaster,  Mr.  Croathar*  aadtha  t«a 
ter»»  hare  pers'oraud  their  datiin 
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From  the  Cork  Examhier  ol"  April  2iiil.  we  take  the 
I'uilowing  report  and  Edituiiul  notice.  This  is  really  to 
advance,  it  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  succeed  in  ju- 
venile Rcfomaation  an;!  protection,  it  is  the  heart  and  ooul 
of  the  Bcforuiatory  system — The  Patronage  Society. 

BENEVOLENT  APPHENTICING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  niei^ting  of  this  Society  was  held  yesterday,  at 
t !\  e  uMov  k,  ill  the  Dispensary  Hou«ie,  Grant]  Parade.  Amongst 
liie  gentlemen  present  were,  John  F.  Matruire,  iVLP.,  N.  Mahony, 
Isaac  JuliaD,  Profcsdur  Eoglauii,  Dr.  O  Connor,  Dr.  Townsead,' 
Bobert  Scott,  Gkorge  ParceU,  W.  P.  Hwris^  Edinood  M*G»rthy, 
R.  J.  O'ShatigbnessY,  Thomas  Hay«i,  Patrick  Hegartby,  Jam^B 
Ho^]<.  J.  T.  Clearj,  G.  Smith,  WilUam  D^Esterre  Parker^  Tfaomafl 
Gahwt  y,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  O'CoDQor,  secoaded  bj*  Mr.  N.  Mahonv, 
the  chair  wa4  taken  by. 

Mh.  Wm.  Phittik  Harkts, 

Mr.  H.  .f.  O'Shaughnc^sy  rpad  the  following: — 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bt;ite vale nt  Apprenticing  iioaetij  f -r 

ike  year  ending  ^Xst  March,  1 858. 

In  maidng  their  first  annuar  re|K>rt>  the  Coniinittee  of  the  '*  Be- 
nefolmt  Apprenticing  Sodetrf"  have  great  pleasure  In  being  able  to 
congratulate  the  suhscrihcrs  on  the  complete  success  of  their  huml>lo 
un<iertakin;r.  About  twelve  months  since,  a  few  gentlemen  actjuainti  >1 
with  the  conrlition  of  tlie  orphan  children  reared  in  tlio  WDrkhou.se, 
tbeir  good  conduct  and  intelligence  while  in  school,  and  their  expo- 
rare  to  contamination  shonld  they  pass  to  the  able-bodied  class,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  apprenticing  these  children,  while  thej  Were  still 
innocent,  and  of  becoming  their  guardians  f<.>r  a  few  years,  till  their 
acquaintance  w  ith  the  world  might  enable  them  to  act  for  themselve=». 
Tins  proposal  beinfj  warmly  udvoi^atod  by  the  local  press,  wris  rea- 
dily adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  sufficient 
snm  of  money  to  carry  ont  its  objects  was  soon  subscribed. — ^How> 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted*  that  many  who  aided  the  trodertakingy 
despaired  of  its  success,  from  a  conviction  that  boys  reared  in  com. 
para  live  idleness  would  not  be  got  to  submit  to  systematic  labour. 

;ire  Imppy  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  this  very  natural  appre- 
iicu?i<jii  lius  been  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  ^rounaless.  Of  twenty- 
one  boys  apprenticed  more  than  twelve  months  since,  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  hitherto  made  bv  their  masters.  In  one  instance 
two  apprentices  suflRwred  great  privations, tbeir  master  being  reduced  by 
dome-tie  misfortune,  from  comparativ^e  iflln.  nr  i  to  fli^t^r  -^^.  Never- 
thele>«,  they  were  willin;r  to  he  ir  everytliing  rather  than  return  to 
the  workhouse,  eren  for  the  short  time  in  which  we  might  procure 
for  them  another  roaster,  such  was  the  spirit  of  independcoce  created 
In  these  boys  by  so  short  an  experience  of  Its  valne. 

These  facts  are  creditable  to  the  guardians  for  the  excellent  train, 
lag  and  edacation  which  procured  these  results  ;  and  they  pat  be- 
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vrimi  questton  the  practicability,  as  well  beucvoleuce.  of  tbu>  »ockt|. 
It  lb  probable,  however,  that  slight  differences  which  occasiooaJly 
arose  between  matter  and  apprentice  would  bare  natied  into  ob» 
open  rupture,  Imt  for  the  interference  of  m  inljcrs  of  the  commitieo, 
\^'no8e  visit  at  once  reconciled  the  parties.  This  practice  of  visitiaij 
the  honipp  of  the  apprentices  periodically,  we  consider  the  ntata 
fonturf'  nf  utility  in  the  society.  It  ensurf>  justice  froni  the  ni.ister, 
a^d  tends  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice.  a;»  much  bjf  res- 
pect for  hie  benefactor,  as  bj  his  advice  and  connaeL 

This  duty  has  hitherto devoWed  on  a  few,  bntin  fotoreit  ti  propotfld 
that  it  be  divided  between  the  whole  committee,  e  ich  two  niemben 
undertaking-  the  patronage  of  a  certain  number  of  apprer»tire?i ;  snl 
we  are  convinced  that  any  trouble  resultinsr  to  them  will  l>e  c-  u.- 
pensated  bj  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  so  much  good  realijied  at 
amdl  a  cost. 

Seeing  the  good  whicb  baa  already  repulted  from  tbis  ezperiinenlt 

we  would  recommend  that  a  similar  effort  should  lie  made  to  reteoe 

the  Female  Orphans  from  the  lethargy,  which  a  long'  re5idpncp  in  i 
workhouse  is  sure  to  generate.  That  they  are  entitled  to  consider- 
ation at  our  hands  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Inspector  of  Na- 
tional Schools  was  so  pleased  witb  tbeir  inawering  at  a  reoeot  ex- 
amination, tbat  he  selected  four  of  their  Dumber  to  beoome  M  ip* 
tresses  of  National  Schools.  Whether  the  remainder,  nearly  their 
equals  in  school  learning,  and  not  their  inferiors  in  g-ood  conduct, 
shall  remain  prisoners  for  life  in  a  Workhouse,  or  purch:ise  their 
liberty  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  or  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  spe- 
culator from  Caffraria  or  Australia  to  export  them  as  live  »tock 
neefnl  to  the  new  colony,  depends  upon  the  subscribers  to  this  Society. 

The  Committee  are  confident,  that  by  a  little  personal  ezertioik  on 
the  part  of  some  few  ladies,  aided  hy  a  small  pecuniary  assistance 
froTH  the  Society,  many  of  those  children  will  find  a  virt'j«>"%  home 
in  their  own  country,  wliere  their  intelligence  and  ni  iu-try,  n«  ia 
the  CAne  of  the  boys,  may  reward  the  benevolence  thai  givtrs  thcu 
shelter.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  submitted  by  a  memlMr  of 
the  Committee. 

If  we  failed  in  everything  else,  we  have  succeeded  in  conferring  a 
good  name,  not  undes.  rved,  on  the  poor  children  of  the  workhoa^e  : 
and  if  without  it  the  highest  in  rank  are  degraded,  and  the  mo-t 
successful  in  trade  are  sure  to  decay,  how  can  the  poor  rb»e  out  of  tke 
difficulties  which  surround  them,  when  divested  of  it  ? 

We  m^ht  urge  many  arffuments  derived  from  principles  of  eosn- 
omy,  to  recommend  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  public  notice, 
namely,  the  cost  of  support  m  a  workhouse,  the  cost  of  emigratioa 
or  the  cost  of  punishing  or  reforming  a  criminal  ;  but  we  wouid 
■  prefer  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  should  iiave  the  full  credit  of  luu- 
ting,  from  feelings  of  Christian  philanthropy,  unmixed  even  with 
justifiable  selfishoMs;  and  we  feeleoDfident  that  from  this  motifi 
alone,  sufficient  charity  will  flow  to  confer  on  the  Society  aoiple  foadi 
for  its  objects. 

Mr.  Maguire  said  that  he  had  been  just  called  upon  ti)propo>e  ih« 
adoption  of  the  report;  but  so  full  was  it  of  information  and  of 
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interest,  that  it  really  left  nothing  for  htm  to  add.  Howe  ver,  he 
utii^ht  he  pertnitted  to  express  his  satUtaction  at  the  authoritative 
proclumatiou  of  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve 
inoDtha  bad  established*  that  altbotigh  a  poor  child  might  have  been 
reared  in  a  workhouse,  he  yet  was  not  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  or  the  hope  of  social  redemption  (hear,  hear)*  There  was 
at  that  moment,  htkI  had  been  for  some  time,  a  general  and  earnest 
fet  i  iil;  tin  uiL  lioiit  rlw'city,  and  amongst  all  classes  of  its  citizens, 
in  I'avour  ot  iitt'uruiatories — a  feeiiag  moat  creditable  to  the  citizens 
of  Cork  (bear,  hear),  who  did  not  despair  of  redeeming  the  criminal 
ebild,  and  restoring  him  to  society  as  a  nseful  and  ralnable  member. 
And,  surely,  if  the?  did  not  despair  of  reforming  the  child  who  had 
fallen  into  crime,  tnere  wa*  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  .soeliil  redemp- 
tion of  the  child  whose  only  crime  wn.^  his  poverty,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  not  by  any  tault  of  his  own  (bear,  hear). 
Crime  brought  one  child  to  the  reformatory  ;  poverty  brought  the 
other  to  the  workhonse.  They  did  not  despair  of  the  criminal ; 
why,  then,  despair  of  the  pnuper  (cries  of hear,  hear")  ?  On  every 
ground,  of  common  sense,  economy,  humanity,  and  charity,  he  was 
of  opini»in  that  the  Benevolont  Apprenticing  Society  was  one  of  thf 
roost  useful,  practical,  and  benevolent  institutions  liiat  could  possibly 
have  been  orgaui&ed  in  the  city.  It  was  right  to  make  some  effort 
to  prove  that  a  residence  in  a  worfchonse,  often  eompnlsory,  was  not 
degrading  and  debasing,  or  that  it  nnfitted  the  child  for  any  useful 
or  creditable  occupation.  The  moment  the  human  plant,  that  was 
feeble  and  declining  in  the  barren  soil  and  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  a  workhouse,  was  trannplanted  to  the  vigorous  soil  and  the  genial 
atuioaphere  of  freedom,  it  was  certain  to  expand,  and  develope  itself 
fn  health*  in  strength,  and  in  energy  (cries  of  "hear,  hear*')  For 
his  part,  he  had  always  maintained  the  opinion,  both  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  elsewhere,  that  the  best  money  expended  was  that  ex> 
pended  in  the  industrial  and  literary  education  of  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  (hear,  hear).  Some  persons  niijht  cry  out  for  ecouoiny 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  trammg  of  those  children  ; 
but  the  economy  whieh  would  redoce  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
or  scboolmtstreasee,  was  a  crimioal  economy^it  was  folly^it  was 
madness — it  was  an  injury  to  the  children,  an  injury  to  the  ratepayers* 
and  a  heavy  infliction  on  society  (applause").  The  more  that  was 
dr»n<'  to  form  their  habits,  to  improve  their  morals,  and  to  add  to 
their  knowledge,  the  more  certainly  were  they  rendered  discontented 
with  their  dependant  position,  the  more  anxious  were  they  to  leave 
the  house,  and,  once  having  quitted  its  walls,  the  more  determined 
were  they  to  remain  outside,  supported  by  their  own  industry  (hear, 
hear).  The  fact  that  some  of  the  twenty-one  boys  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  workhouse  by  the  society,  had  submitted  to  tlio 
severest  privations,  and  perhaps  to  the  harshuess  or  even  the  tyrauay 
of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  apprenticed,  proved  their  anxiety  to 
leave  the  workhouse.  If  indeed  our  respected  secretary  reported 
tbe  same  of  those  boys  who  had  not  turned  out  well^if  he  had  to 
?ay  that  there  had  been  four,  or  six,  or  even  ten  failures,  we  should 
not  still  have  been  surprised,  nor  ought  we  have  been  disappointed 
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(bear,  hear)  ;  w«  should  hav«  attrlbated  those  Aulures  to  tbe  im* 

porforflon  of  nnr  coirimnn  nntnre,  But  thore  has  not  h^cvi  n  fni'nre 
at  ali  (liear,  lienr).  The  nja'^Tf-r"*  vm'  rmt  perfpr  t,  nor  wrr.- the 
bo)S  aitgcla  ;  slill  there  was  nut  a  .single  instanCf  irj  %hich  the  i>i>cietT 
had  to  record  a  failure.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  report  was 
tbe  most  cbecrfng  tbat  eould  bj  poaabHity  be  presented  to  the  societj ; 
and  with  such  a  report  before  them,  tbe  public  were  bound  to  auist 
the  present  effort,  and,  by  contributions  as  well  as  by  active  eo<oper* 
ation,  advance  the  objects  of  the  ?oripty  (>i(  ar,  hear). 

Mr.  Thomas  Hayes  briefly  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  wai>  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bobert  Seott  said  be  bad  beeo  reqtiested  to  propose  that  ^ Tbe 
thanks  of  this  meeting  are  dae  to  the  committee  for  tht-  past  yctr 
lor  the  attention  which  they  have  given  to  the  business  of  the  societj, 
and  for  the  exertions  wbirh  fhpy  have  so  *ncees5fully  made  to  effect 
tbe  objects  for  which  the  aoci' (y  was  constituted."  It  was  scarcelv 
oec^sary  for  him  to  say  anv tiling  in  supuort  of  that  refcolution. 
Tbe  report  wbieh  had  been  read,  spoke  sttflKcieDtlr  of  tbe  efforts  made 
by  tbe  committee  ;  and  tbe  taooess  that  attended  those  exertioas 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  should  excite  the  public  te  a 
deeper  and  greater  intrrcvt  in  so  biudjible  an  !n.«titviti')n  (hear,  bear). 
It  was  a  very  pleasing  fact  that  after  having  apprenticed  twentj-one 
pour  children,  none  of  them  had  acted  in  a  way  to  bring  discreiiit 
upon  themselves  or  npon  those  who  bad  taken  an  interest  in  them 
(hear*  hear).  If  tirenty<4ine  of  a  better  class  of  children  were  ap- 
prenticed, it  would  not  be  snrpri.sing  if  they  turned  oat  onsattsf^torj, 
and  when  tbey  found  a  number  of  boys,  who  were  ronfineil  t*  r  s 
considerable  pcrto  !  in  n  workbon<^p,  (listribute<l  amonL">t  different 
parties,  and  all  turn  out  well,  it  s-poke  very  highly  not  only  for  th-m- 
selves,  but  for  the  description  of  training  that  fitted  them  to  dll  tLrir 
sitnations.  The  humbler  persons  were,  the  more  ought  their  de»re 
for  advancement  be  encouraged  (bear,  here).  The  society  was 
worthy  the  regard  of  every  benevolent  person  in  Cork,  and  Cork  was 
famous  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  There  wcl<  scarcely  any 
cause  worthy  of  support,  that  was  not  assisted  (bear).  He  wa*  sure 
then  tlic  object  of  tne  society  required  only  to  be  known  to  eouiiuand 
a  larger  share  of  publle  interest  and  subscriptions.  He  need 
scarcely  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  taking  young  persons  out  of 
the  workhouse  and  placing  them  in  a  position  of  making  alivelihooi 
for  themselves  and  beeonnng  respectable  ufcmbers  of  socicTv  (hear;- 
Aftcr  fonie  further  rem&rksj  Mr.  fcjcott  concluded  by  moving  tibc 
resolution. 

Mr.  George  Pttroell  seconded  it. 

It  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Townseod  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  that  the 
fuiloxrincr  penrlemen  Hp  the  committee  for  the  comTnu  tear:— 
T.  G.  French,  oresident ;  R.  J.  O'Sbnughnessy,  HonT  See. ;  J 
Eutfiand,  Dr.  W.  0.  Townsend,  i.  Julian,  T.  Hayes,  P.  Hegarty, 
G.  Purcell,  T.  QaUwey,  N.  Mabomr»  Francis  Lyons,  Dr.  O  Counor, 
and  Alderman  Robert  Boott."  After  the  able  speeches  the  meeting 
bad  heardj  be  need  not  say  a  word.    Any  cm  conversant  witk  the 
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ialerior  of  a  workhouse  mujit  perceive  with  great  .'^riti  faction  the 
prospect  of  jft'tting  th«  Httl»»  Imjs  out  of  it.  He  hoped  an  effort  would 
be  shortly  made  in  behalf  (if  the  ji'trls  .n;^  w  t^ll  (hear).  He '  f^'nld  not 
tee  what  crime  it  was  tu  he  puor,  -iini  he  did  uut  »ee  wh)'  uiij  uiie  of 
the«e  poor  Httio  bojTB  ahouldnotaiptrtto  high  positloiis(lMNir,hear), 

ProfMtor  Englaadaecoadtd  tho  pro|M»8itioik  which  waa  carried. 
^  Mr.  Mahotiy  stated  tliat  laf>t  year  the  sum  of  £90  was  expended* 
leaving  a  balance  of  £CA}.     ThU  balance  wottI  ?  not  rx.T^tlr  pay  the 
instalments  coming  00,  but  thej  would  not  be  due  before  the  end  of 
two  years. 

Mr.  Maguire — What  ia  the  amount  of  the  fee  ? 
Mr.  Manony— £5. 

Mr.  Maguire*— Arethey  all  at  meebanical  employments  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — Yes;  we  havf  irut  no  .«uit:!Mr  dfT'  i  s  fur  farmers. 

Mr.  Mapiiire — Mr.  Parker  says  be  con  11  get  n  Unv  on  board 
the  NVi^urd.  igot  eigbt^r  nine  from  the  i>ungarvan  workhouse  oq 
board  iier. 

Mr.  O'ShaughneM^— And  thera  wcreaix  freoi  our  own  worfchooM* 

Mr.  Mahony  thought  that  tbi  Im  vs  who  Mr.  Maguire  got  engaged 
bad  a  special  advantage  over  the  boys  of  the  Cork  workhouse. 

Mr.  Maguire — Well,  they  were  rortninly  the  sons  of  fishermen. 

Mr.  Mahony — They  weigh  the  boys  liefore  they  take  them  on  hoard 
those  vessels.  Mr.  French  got  a  liitle  fellow  engaged,  by  putting 
a  piece  of  lead  in  bit  trowaers  in  order  that  he  night  weigh  neaTier 
(great  laughter).  Mr.  Mahonj  oonttaiued  to  say  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  take  up  the  girls,  and  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hire  them  out  a?  servants  by  the  intervention  of  tne  ladies  of  Cork, 
wlin^f?  aid  the  socit  ty  solicited  (licar,  bear).  There  was  to  bean  ex- 
aiijiuauoii  of  thii  girls  on  Thuraday,  at  which  there  would  bo  a  large 
attendance  of  huliee*  and  he  waa  certain  the  monenl  they  saw  the 
little  gurU,  so  clean  and  nice»  tbej  woald  fbrward  the  view  of  the 
aociety,  (bear,  hear). 

Mr.  HofTg^  said  there  was  a  great  want  of  domestic  servants,  and 
fron»  what  h:\<\  been  seen  and  heard  ol  the  i>oys,  ho  was  sure  any  ef- 
fort to  auv.uictt  the  girls  would  be  successful.  There  was  no  em- 
ploy meot  that  eonld  be  obtained  but  that  eoDtempiatedt  every  me- 
chanical bttkinesi^  tnob  as  ahirt  maltiofrf  being  done  away  with.  He 
(Mr.  Hogg)  knew  the  men  to  whom  the  boys  had  been  enj^aued,  ;ind 
he  could  »ay  it  authoritatively  that  it  waa  iurprising  there  afaouid  be 
no  complaint. 

Dr.  O  Tonnor— Thon^rh  we  could  not  say  there  was  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  tbe  boys,  still  there  was  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  u)en, 
p«rliii|is  owing  to  misfortune.    We  do  not  wi^li  to  overstate  thiu^<j. 

Mr.  Mahonv  said  there  would  not  be  the  same  liability  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  future  as  there  had  been  at  first,  because 
they  were  then  afraid  of  the  hoys. 

Mr.  Julian^Indeed  they  turned  out  better  than  ourselves  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Mahonv — As  to  tbe  girls,  a  committee  of  the  Guardians  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  give  the  children  of  two  years  old^  or  jutit 
^  weaaed^  to  w^  conducted  girls  in  the  ilrst  class  to  take  as  nurse- 
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UnfTS,  and  by  that  meaos  they  will  he  hahituated  tn  the  r?\rp  of \«>ang 
children  (hear,  lu  ;\r>.  The  particulars  h-^^p  not  Keen  arrany-ed  vet. 
Tiiere  must  be  a  ward  tor  tht-se  girl.*.  With  regard  to  the  male  and 
female  scKooU,  the  Christian  firotherfl  are,  1  beliere,  the  beat,  Imt  I 
have  never  feen  a  poor  Mbool  to  equal  the  worlcbonso  lehoole  (bmt» 
hear).  As  for  the  liui<)s  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point.  There  were 
mnnv  places  that  we  did  not  go  to  at  all  ln<;t  rear,  for  instance,  the 
Weigh-hou^f,  a  very  lihoral  place  ;  and  then  we  did  not  lik  thepro- 
fesioiuil  gentlemen  liviiig  ua  the  South  Mall. 

Mr.  Smith  wa&  pleased  that  the  girls  had  been  taken  up  bj  tiM 
nocietj,  for  he  pereeivad  bj  the  new  law  that  when  they  eene  ts 
the  age  of  15  thej  were  obl^ed  to  leaTt  with  the  able*hodied.  Thi^ 
therefore,  was  thie  time  to  make  exertionsy  previoiie  to  the  law  ben; 
oarried  out. 

Dr.  O'Connor  said  he  thought  that  even  it  the  po  ir  lu«-  gave  tht? 
Guardians  the  power  of  apprenticing  the  c^ldreo,  the  present  chari* 
table  and  benevolent  f ystem  was  better  (bear»  hear).  It  wedd 
raise  the  society  beyond  mere  legielatore.  Still  the  jfwor  law  was 
undoubtedly  charitable  in  the  extreme.  It  was  written  over  the 
work-house  entrance,  "  no  man  need  starve";  it  was  the  citadel  of 
the  poor  Tnan  ;  the  place  where  the  old  man  may  obtain  an  a^vlum, 
where  )ouug  women  could  be  reared  without  contamination,  whvrt 
the  flick  are  reeeiTod  and  treated  admirably  (bear).  Therelbrc^  the 
poor  law  was  a  grand  institation  and  failed  onlj  in  one  poiot*  and 
nere  the  >nr  iety  stepped  in,  and  showed  that  poor  children  were  not 
out  of  the  pale  of  society  because  th^y  were  in  the  workhouse.  Th^ 
training  of  those  children  was  admirable,  but  it  would  be  fruitlt^-5? 
had  not  the  society  stepped  in.  The  ship- builder  erected  the  »hi^ 
but  had  not  prepared  enjthhig  to  latuidi  ner^-eo  the  yoimg  imBittt 
of  the  workbonae  were  trained  b^  ezeeUent  instructors,  bat  nothing 
was  done  to  lannch  then  into  loctety  (hear»  hear).  He  wa&  convinced 
the  expenditure  this  year  would  be  much  than  that  of  lx<t- 
The  guardians  would,  ho  was  sure,  clothe  the  children  to  be  appren- 
ticed not  in  paupers*  cloihing,  but  ait  became  young  persou»  eniering 
into  life.  It  wee  the  intention  to  place  the  girls  in  respectable  tradce- 
men's  families  for  twelve  months  witboot  any  wages*  and  lediei 
would  visit  them  frequently,  and  ascertain  how  they  oondueted  them* 
selves.  It  was  a  source  of  asinriishment  that  the  farmers  did  not  ap- 
ly  for  the  boys,  because  they  would  be  most  useful  to  them*  both  la 
eeping  their  accounts  and  instructing  their  children. 
Mr.  Mahony — The  farmers  are  proverbially  alow.  Mr.  llsheoy 
then  stated  that  last  year  there  were  onJjr  fifteen  jraardiaas  on  the 
sabscribers'  list,  but  at  the  board  meeting  on  Wednesday  he  get 

eleven  new  subscribers. 

M  r .  M  ogg— Allow  ^  me  to  a&k  whether  jrou  apply  for  a  donation  or 
subscription  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — A  donation. 

Dr.  O'Connor— But  it  is  virtually  a  sobscriplioQ. 

Mr.  Maguire— What  is  the  average  cost  of  maiatamiog  a  paapcr  in 

the  workhouse? 

Mr.  Mahony.^7  a-year ;  but  thai  is  exclusive  of  general  charg^iL 
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Mr.  (tjiH  wev  having  taken  the  secoiul  chair,  thanks  were  given 
to  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  meetiog  adjourned. 

Ths  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  hasabendj  successful])  via* 
^IcaTrcl  it>  claim  to  the  support  of  the  citiseut  of  Cork,  whether  they 

art'  1:1. '.  Iv  to  be  infliuMicfd  Itymero  motives  f\f  prtt^loni'e  tin<1  e<"'»noinv» 
or  nni'i  ati  d  hy  the  ]i»ftic^t  iinpulses  oi  charitv  and  bcnevuh'nce.  it 
has  uirc.uly  reiicued  21  hoys  from  the  moral  htagnation  and  social 
death  of  the  Yorhhonae.  and  added  them  as  so  qfiany  useful  and  self* 
anpportinir  members  to  the  eomraiinity    It  has  rescued  these  21 
children  from  the  dismal  fate  that  awaited  them  the  moment  they 
reached  a  eorfain  r^u'f',  and  were  flrafted  from  the  pivenlle  to  flic  adult 
cln^s  ;  and  it        reli«-\».'d  the  rati'-j)avt'r^-  of  fiie  hut'd«'n  of  their  sup- 
jMH't,  not  for  a  single  vear,  hut  in  aii  probabihty  forever.     Wu  admit 
this  latter  is  the  smallest  consideration  with  us  ;  stdl  we  by  no  roeaus 
deny  its  importance  m  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  rate* 
payer*  and  upon  pecuniary  grounds.    For  instance,  the  annual  cost 
of  supporting  these  21  boys  was,  at  £S  a-head,  £108.    This  cost  was, 
a!^  a  matter  of  course,  supplied  ottt  of  tlie  rates  levied  on  the  industry 
aud  property  of  the  union,  or  electoral  diviaiou,  as  the  case  may  have 
beeti.    het  us  suppo»f  that  no  such  attempt  had  becu  made  as  that 
which  has  turned  out  so  successfnllY.  The  result  would  have  been  sim- 
ply this— that  tiir  r  21  boys  would  have  grown  up  in  apathetic  i  lle- 
iio.^s,  demoralised  and  contaminated  hy  association  with  the  broken 
down  cli«<s  teclmically  termed  ahlo-bodied  :  ami  tliat  ten  years  miirht 
have  pa-t  over  their  heads  before  lliev  relieved  the  rate-payers  of  the 
burden  of  liieir  support.    What  would  the  cost  of  their  si|^>port  fur 
these  ten  years  have  been  ?   No  less  a  snm  than  £1^680 !   Even  if 
they  remained  but  jic'.  yi  ars  in  the  worlchouse,  the  cost  of  their  sup* 
purt*  iu  I'ood  atid  clothioL',  would  be  il840.    And  yeti  for  a  present 
oiitlav  of  £1  or  1*  5  .iln  i  J,  il\r<  '  \u<y<  !i:u-i>  been  removed  from  the 
heavily  bur<teued  siitjuldcrs  of  ihe  rate-paM  rs,  and  planted  fii  in];.  uu 
their  own  legs,     self-suuportiu^  ucuibers  uf  ilie  cuitjuiuuity,  iUre, 
aft  once^  is  an  economical,  a  social,  and  a  moral  result  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  rate-payer,  and  to  society.  But 
let  the  promoters  of  this  wise  and  most  benevolent  scheme  be  supplied 
with  additional  means  of  usefulness,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  dim- 
inish tile  load  ot'tlio  rate-payer'.s  hurdeTi  in  a  far  greater  de;^'^ree,  ai)d 
add  many  more  members  to  tiii-  ranks  of  reproductive  industry,    l  or 
every  shilling  they  receive,  they  will  return  twenty  shillings  to  the 
community.   Like  good  seed  in  a  rich  soil»  it  will  he  certain  to  bring 
Ibrth  an  abundant  hurvest.    Even  theUy  were  it  only  on  economiciil 
grounds,  tbo  society  ought  to  be  zealousy  supported  by  the  public. 
JJut  read  llie  report,   to  l  see  how  faithfully  these  21  poor  boys  have 
repaid  the  prudent  bouut|  of  their  benefactors.    In  all  cases  they 
have  done  well— in  some  instances  gallantly  battling  with  misery  and 
privatiouy  the  result  of  depression  of  trade*  and  dearth  of  employment. 
Now,  let  us  tukf  could  more  than  this  be  ^a\d  for  the  sons  «if  people 
in  decent  cireum^tances — for  bov-^  deTu  ately  brou|^dit  up,  andcarefuily 
trained  under  the  eyes  of  anxious  ;iiid  viijiiant  parents  ?    Would  there 
have  been  no  single  failure  in  lheirca.se  /    Surely,  tliis  almost  mir- 
aculous success  of  an  experiment  which  eveu  the  sanguine  regarded 
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wHh  nxiety,  ought  to  remove  «U  fartlMrdovbt  from  the  miod  of  tht 

public,  and  satisfy  them  tbet  liere  it  a  praettcal  means  of  dhnraUiiag 

the  dead  load  of  panperism.  and  preventintr  the  fatal  j^owth  of  the 
pauper  chil-l  into  the  pauper  adult.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
plan  is  about  beiii*^'^  a«l<>[)te<l  with  the  lemule  children  of  the  hf^UM.'; 
and  that,  iu  order  to  render  the  experiment  as  certaiu  ai  pos^^ibk  of 
•accese,  a  probatioiiary  training,  suited  for  the  foture  enild's  maid 
and  domestic  servant^  is  to  be  given  in  the  estiiblishment,  so  soea  as 
arrangements  to  that  effect  can  he  <^rried  out.  There  is  one  featnrt, 
however,  in  tho  scheme  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice — namelv. 
the  watchful  car*-  of  the  Society  over  tlu*  apprentice  during  the  ruu^t 
trying  period  of  hiii  career — tiie  luiiuence  wtuch  ii&  memhvrm  exervm 
upon  the  condoct  of  the  master  to«mrds  the  ap|irentiee-i.aiid  the 
ctinscioosness  that  the  latter  is  made  to  have  of  his  not  being  vitboat 
iciod  and  anzlofu  friends  in  the  world.  In  all  other  respects  tlie 
scheme  is  wise,  prnctical,  and  I  fMnane, — here  it  ri'c«  to  the  lofty  height 
of  Chri5«ti.m  charity.  We  shall  only  add  this  sin^^le  remarlc,  thst  if 
the  juvenile  criminal  be  worthy,  as  he  cleaHy  of  thesyiupathy  and 
auoconr  of  the  beneirolent,  who  contrive  all  kinds  of  instttotioos  lor 
his  conversion  and  restoration  to  tlie  paths  of  virtoe  and  the  ways  ef 
industry  ;  the  pour  c  hild,  who  has  never  committed  any  ofl^enee  what* 
ever,  and  whose  only  crime  is  his  poverty  or  h?*;  state  of  orphanacr?,  i* 
not  the  less  worthy  of  sympathy  and  succour  ;  und  that,  of  the  tvro. 
the  innocent  and  guiltiest  chii<l  has  the  stron^^er  cla^im  upon  the 
wsistance  and  protection  of  the  community. 

OSai^FlfiD  INDUSTRIAL  AND  BAGGED  SCaOOLS. 

At  the  Conneil  Chamber.  Whitehall^  the  Slst  d^  of  December, 

1857,  hy  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  At 

Privy  Council  on  Education. 

Their  Lordships  havinjj;^  had  under  consideration  the  Ada  of 
Parliament  relative  to  Reformatory  Schools;  vix. 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86, 

18  &  19  Vict.  e.  87, 

19  &20  Vict.  c.  109, 

20  &  21  Vict  c.  55  ; 

Also  the  acts  relative  to  Industrial  School.^; ;  vir. 

17  &  1«  Vict.  c.  74  (Scotland^ 

20  &  2i   Vict,  c  48  (England  and  Wales,)— 

1.  To  cancel  the  Minute  dated  2nd  June,  185$,  esoepi  ao  ftr  ai 
that  schools  alreadj^  receiving  aid  under  it  might  continue  to  dose 
on  the  same  conditions  until  the  SUt  March,  1859,  hot  no  longrr. 

2.  That  at"t« T  31  March,  ISjO,  no  flvformotortj  School  certified 
under  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  86,  shouiU  receive  grants  (exc^tas 
provided  in  the  9th  section  below),  flrom  the  PisniBiBeBtary  fM 
administered  by  the  Oommittee  of  Conneil  on  Bdseation,  but  that 
Industrial  Schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  ft  21  Vict.  c.  48,  or  17 
and  18  Vict  c.  74,  and  Jiaggtd  Schools,  mip'ht  he  aided  OQ  this  esnp 
ditions  set  forth  in  the  rest  of  this  present  Minute, 
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3.  That  their  Lor(iihii)s  are  prepared  to  coubidcr  applications  for 
certifying  Industrial  Schools  pursuant  to  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Act,  i857. 

4.  That  th«  promoteri  of  Bagged  Sobools,  in  applying  for  aid 

under  this  MinutCf  must  state  in  detail: 

Within  what  local  limits  they  expert  to  gather  scholars. 

What  «lay  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  arc  maintained^  or  are 
about  to  be  maintained,  by  charitable  sub^c^iptiol)s  fur  the  educa- 
tioo  of  children  of  the  labouring  and  other  poorer  classes  u  ithin  the 
nnio  limits*  The  u§ae  and  addreee  of  a  eorretpondeat  must  be 
given  for  each  school. 

Why  the  school  now  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  should 
be  a  Ragged  School  rather  than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  why 
it  will  not  be  lilcely  to  injure  any  of  the  day  schools  just  named. 

A  map  marked  so  as  to  illustrate  the  answers  to  these  inquiries 
liiOQld  oe  transmitted  if  possible* 

5.  That  Ragged  Schools  mtist  fblfil  the  following  conditions : — 
The  title  of  Ragged  School  or  eome  other  equivalent  name  of  die- 

tiri<  t5oT\  ivM'st  he  retained. 

liolh  2>cli<«lastic  and  indnstrinl  instruction  must  ho  given. 

Ku  feeii  nm&t  be  receivml  iruui  any  child  attending  the  school  or 
any  of  the  classes* 

Accurate  aocountsmust  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure; 
and  if  the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides  the  daily  instruo^ 
tion  of  children  the  evrcnditure  upon  such  other  oltjects»  and  Upon 
the  in.-^truction,  rau^t  be  separately  stated. 

The  managers  must  certity  uud  the  inspector  must  report  that 
•di quote  means  are  taken  to  oonBna  the  children  attending  the 
Mhooi  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated  with  the  children  of 
respectable  labouring  men  ;  that  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic  (as 
fcr  a«  the  tir<^t  fonr  rules,  simple  and  compound),  are  w  ell  taught  in 
the8(  hi)i.I  ;  and  that  its  discipline  anil  moral  influence  are  such  as 
are  calculated  to  benefit  the  special  class  ot  scholars. 

^  Certified  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools  may  receive  grants 
e^nal  per  annum  to^ 

Oncbalf  of  the  rent  of  thepremiies  in  whkh  industrial  instruction  is 

carried  on  ; 

One  third  of  the  cost  of  tnnls  nnd  (ifi-.-nv  iiiiiti  i  ird  for  labour  | 
Five  shillings  per  annum  per  u»dustriul  scholar  according  to  the 
aTera^e  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout  the  year 
prteeding  the  date  of  inspection. 
The  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of  booltSt  maps,  and  apparatus  $ 
The  ordinary  ratnin  aug^mentation  of  any  certified  teacher's  salary. 
Teachers  in  workhouse  school8,who  are  rated  in  the  fir^r  division 
of  competency,  and  who,  during  the  Inst  three  preceding  year.--,  shall 
kave  served  c<>ntinuoui<ly  in  such  schools  with  rating  not  below  com* 
peteneyy  may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in  Bagged  or 
u  eerttfted  Industrial  Schools  as  certificated  teachers^  and  may  in 
those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such  augmentation  as  their 
•alarien  justify,  on  the  uf^ual  conditions,  up  to  i.20. 

Teat  liL  i  s  who  are  at  this  date  ctuj^loycd  in  Kafj-i'ed  or  Industrial 
Schools,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  examintttion 

«|Qal  to  the  rating  of  competencj  in  workhouse  schools,  pro?ided 
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that  the  inspector  has  reported  Imronrabljr  of  their  schoob  dorinff 

each  (.f  three  consecutive  years. 

7.  That  in  schools  certified  unJer  the  Acts  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48, 
nnd  ]7  k  18  Vict.  c.  74,  there  might  be  graoted,  in  addition  to  tiw 
fori  going  tortus  of  aid.— 

The  bum  of  15  for  every  child  received  during  the  ^ear  precediog 
the  date  of  inspection  Into  the  establish  men  t*  nnder  an  order  of  the 
justices  for  its  permanent  detection,  or  who  shall  have  heen  detained 
theri-in  under  noh  an  order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  \ear. 

'J'lii-  «inn  of"  £-10  or.  in  the  ca?e  of  females,  i.**27  in  respect  of  ererv 
!>' rsiin  boarded,  lod-jf-d,  and  trairn  d  as  a  teacher  tlici  uurinj^  ihi 
y  av  ^recc-ding  the  dale  of  inspection,  on  the  followixig  coQdition»;— 

( 1 J  That  the  school  contain  at  lea»t  40  inmates. 

(2.)  That  Her  llajestj*s  Inspector  make  a  faroumble  report  npoi 
the  means  of  trainii^and  upon  the  candidates  presented  hy  the  ma* 
patror?  fc>r  admission.  Tbe  candidate?  will  be  examined  for  admissioa 
by  tlie  in>jn  o'.-v  in  reading",  in  writing  tVuiri  dictation,  and  in  the  tir-'t 
four  ruie»  ur  arithmetic^  simple  and  compound.  The  inspector  viil 
also  report  upon  the  apparent  fitness  of  tne  candidates  in  respect  of 
age,  previoas  etnploymeot,  manners,  and  physical  strength,  for  tha 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  Reformatory  or  Indnstrial  Schools.  Candi- 
dates must  have  completed  tli  vr  IRthycar. 

(3.)  Tliat  the  pnytnents  may,  on  the  recomnu  il  lation  ot"  Her  Majea- 
ty's  inspector,  he  continued  for  a  second  ^ear,  hut  that  no  t'ractioaaJ 
payment  he  allowed. 

C4.)  That  teachers  so  trained  mnj»  on  taking  sernce  in  a  B^ggvd 
or  in  a  certified  Indnctrial  6chool»  and  after  passing  hefore  the  in* 
spector,  upon  the  papers  given  to  workhouse  scliool  teaehen-.  an  ex- 
amination equal  to  the  rating  of  competency,  receive  augmentatMia 
pursuant  to  Section  6  (  f ),  supra. 

8.  That  uli  exaoiiautious  and  inspections  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Minute  be,  as  a  general  rede,  referred  to  such  of  Her  Majestj'i 
Inspectors  ns  are  <^arged  with  the  inspection  of  workhouse  schooU. 

9.  That  Reformatory  Schools  certified  under  the  Act  17  il6 
Vic.  c.  86,  be  allowed  to  have  the  henefit  ofSe.-ti'>n  7  cf  thi«  Minute 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  r»  ception  of  candidates  for  trainins?  as 
teachers ;  the  inspector  of  prisons  discharging  the  same  funcuxios 
as  are  therebj  assigned  to  the  inspector  of  schools,  and  mskiog  t 
report  to  the  Secretary  ol  State  for  transmission  to  the  Committse 
of  Council. 

10.  That  grants  for  building  Rapged  Schools  be  mnde  on  the 
usual  terms,  so  long  as  thev  provide  for  daily  instruction  only,  or 
for  daily  instruction  iu  a  measure greaily  beyond  the accommodbuica 
for  lo<lging,  which  latter  must  not  be  enough  to  chaneteriM  die 
buildings  as  other  than  those  for  a  dnilj  school. 

Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  certified  under  the  la* 
dustrial  Schools'  .\ot,  will  al>o  be  made,  on  the  u^ual  t  r-ns  a.<  re- 
gards the  previous  ajiproval  of  plan'',  s^peciticaiion?,  estimate?,  v,t\e, 
and  conveyance  in  truest,  and  at  a  rate  not  exceediug  hoii  liiv  -^p* 
proved  expenditure,  nor  X30  per  bed  for  which  proper  space  i»  pi^o- 
vided. 
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Grants  will  be  nuidc  for  buiklin;r,  (inftrrir!  of  an  al1<^wance  for 
rent)  in  those  caaes  only  where  the  permanent  provision  of  premises 
appears  to  be  thorouehiy  adequate,  and  where  circamstaDce;s  iu  all 
respects  m  favourable  to  the  undertaking. 

Since  tlie  publication  of  our  last  Record  we  received  the 
Bev.  John  Clay's  final  Ueport  as  Chapluin  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction  ;  he  has  retired  from  his  office  after  thirty, 
six  years  of  dot/t  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  useful  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  ot  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr* 
Frederick  Hill,  in  his  iuvaluable  work  on  Crimea  designates  Mr. 
Clay, the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Preston,"  No  description  could  be  more  true ;  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  tis  in  solving  the  (liffkulties  connected  with 
prison  discipline  and  the  sources  oi  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
be  retires  from  his  chapUincy  regretted  and  respected  by  ail 
in  these  kinirdorns  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  his  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  What  be  has  done  for 
social  science  we  shall  show  in  the  next  number  of  Tub  Irish 
QuARTfcini.Y  RkviEw.  ISoulh  tells  us,  "that  which  makes  the 
clergy  glorioaa  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted 
in  their  liveMj  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges ;  and  lastly » 
lo  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate  to  all.  These  are 
our  rolls  and  our  maces*  our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles 
of  honour" — ^sach  a  man  as  this  was  and  is  the  Beverend 
John  Clay. 

The  following,  from  Tke  Bouihem  Beporter  of  April  9th, 
will  show  bow  actively  the  ladies  have  taken  up  ihe  Berormatory 
question  in  Cork : — 

BENEVOLENT  APrUENTICING  SOCIETY. 
Upon  ye:>tcrday  the  inspection  and  examinatioQ  of  the  roost  advan. 
ced  class  of  female  orphans  in  the  workhouse,  was  held.  The  ex» 
treioe  inclemencT  of  the  weather  in-ovented  the-  attondanee  of  the 
ladle?  and  crfntlrmon  who  ^'o  kindly  interest  themselves  for  these 
de[tf  iiiltMit  a!i(l  l'ri(ni!lf'-«  voiuiu  girU,  from  beint?  so  general  a-^  no 
doubt  it  otht•rwi^e  would  have  been,  but  notwithbtanding  so  serious 
a  drawback,  there  was  still  a  very  coosiderable  number  present. 
Amongst  the  ladies  were  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs.  N.  Mahony,  Mrs. 
Mi^ire,  Ren.;  Mrs.  W.C.  Townseod,  Mrs. O'Brien, Miss  Donegan. 
&e.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  several  Tne!n!)ers  of  the  coniiiiitfee 
aT>d  other  gentleinon  atttMult'd,  and  evinced  deep  intercEt  in  the  under- 
taking. Some  erroneous  feeling  appears  tu  have  deterred  luanj 
from  visiting  the  workhouse.  A  doubt  as  to  the  admissabtlity  of 
strangers  in  tfac  first  place  presented  itself,  but  the  principal  repug. 
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nance  no  doubt  arose,  and  even  had  roost  control  orer,  tHt  iiB|i|* 
bilittes  of  the  kiyd  ao4  tender  hearted,  that  they  would  in  their  vist 

discern  so  much  misery  which  they  couKl  not  relieTe*  and  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  squalid  and  miserable  beings  as  woul !  di?zu:t 
and  pain  them  without  bein£»'  of  the  sliglitot  avail  or  bcnvt^i  to  aiij 
one.    This,  at  least  us  far  as  the  juvenile  class,  that  is  tho»e  onder 
fifteen  years  of  o^e,  is  concerned,  is  quite  a  mbtake.    And  to  hr 
from  their  condition  and  their  appearance  hi  tbeir  tcbool  roo^ 
leaving  an  uneasjr  or  painful  recollection,  we  heard  upon  erery  sid« 
expn  ssions  of  |>lt'ase(l  surprise,  at  tlie  chet-rful  looks,  the  invariabh 
excellent  demeanour,  the  strict  ueatiie.'^s  of  attire,  and  the  intellig'^nc* 
of  the  children.    The  ladies  were  undisguiseUly  gladdened  l»v  UMf 
sight,  so  different  fivm  that  which  they  may  have  anticipated,  andi 
Indeed,  eren  the  heart  of  that  symhol  of  raoroaeneaa  and  disoontea^ 
a  rate-puyer,**  would  have  been  as  light  as  he  represents  bb  purse 
to  have  become,  hnd  he  seen  how  macu  contentment  and  real  n^efai- 
ness  liad  been  produced  by  his  money.    The  school-rooru.  which  a 
very  large  oblong  departniient,  divided  b?  a  barrier  in  the  niiddie, 
eontalned  220  children,  rangirtg  from  the  ages  of  three  to  fifteen 
years.   They  sat  in  their  places  according  to  thdr  classes,  at  the  ItH 
of  the  entranofl^  the  other  division  beii^  sot  apart  for  the  nailers  and 
those  under  examination.    The  walls  were,  in  honour  of  the  om«^^n, 
festooned  with  laurels  and   evei^eens,  and  over  the    "loor  ibe 
word"  Welcome **  was  neatly  executed  by  those  for  whom  we  trust  a 
hopeftil  future  will  date  from  this  much-desired  visit.   The  pleased 
and  bright  looks  of  the  children,  who  seemed  qoile  to  epprstiats 
what  was  going  forward,  relieved  them  from  any  appearance  of  forced 
constraint  ;  vet  thry  prescrTcdthe  most  complete  order  and  nohroken 
silence,  except  when  at  the  desire  of  their  teachers,  thoy  <tood  up  b 
tile,  and  tlien  tbeir  wooden  shoes  pattered  along  the  tluor  as  ihej 
marched  off  to  be  examined.  One  or  two  of  tbe  Yery  \  oung  in&Bti 
fell  asleep,  and  we  noticed  that  then  the  nearest  class-fellow  fnietly 
and  fondly  wrapped  its  tiny  arms  aboat  the  little  sleeper,  and,  al- 
thott'^h  scarcely  bigger  than  its  nurseling,  w-urhed  over  its  n  p  -?^ 
W  ith  all  the  gravity  and  affection  of  a  |>arent.      I'he  gTeatt>t  vri*  -  i- 
\vill  and  generosity  seems  to  exiat  among  the  pupiU,  anU  h^via^ 
drawn  experience  from  the  bitterest  teadii^ge  of  tdverait^,  thsy 
have  learned  the  worth  of  every  little  act  of  hindnesst  were  it  only 
conveyed  in  a  gentle  look  or  word.    One  of  the  assistaiit  schoolmis- 
tre.^'-c5,  who  seemed  the  ptT.-onitication  of  g(»od  humour  herself,  and 
vv  ho  iiitd  an  encouraging  whi.sper  for  each  of  her  little  charge,  pointed 
out  one  strong  example  of  the  yearning  for  the  bonds  of  relauonsiu|i 
which  nature  Das  implanted  in  our  breasts.   Two  little  girk»  of  abofll 
five  years  of  age,  were  sitting  side  by  side,  very  seat  and  bappyyaod 
apparently  in  love  with  each  other,  and  such  wo  found  was 
the  case.    Tii<  y  were  both  christened     Minnie,"  and  although  with- 
out any  tie  of  kiiuired  to  bind  them,  save  that  they  were  U>ih  urphaos. 
they  have  become  so  devoted  to  each  other,  that' they  are  inseparable, 
at  school  or  at  play,  bed  or  board.    Providence  has  found  even  for 
these  lone  ones  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  that  lather^  pnK 
tection  and  mother's  love  which  they  have  never  kqpwo. 
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The  priacipBl  dast  tonaUled  of  nioeteen  girU,  all  approaching  the 
prescribed  age  of  fifteeB»  when  tbe^  muat  be  transferred  to  another 

part  of  the  A<?ylum,  away  from  their  innocent  companions  and  friends, 
f  hey  were  ranired  in  a  semicircle  fronting:  the  visitors,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector^  clearly  and  cleverJv  tested  their  ac- 
Qutrements  in  the  vartoiia  hranches  of  their  edttcatfoaal  course.  la 
short,  it  waa  quite  evident  that  thej  had  received  a  well  gronnded» 
solid,  English  education.  Some  specimens  of  the  writing  were  {)ar. 
ticularlj  beautiful,  nnd  such  as  the  first  in  the  land  might  be  satiafied 
to  emulate,  in  arithmetic  also  they  displayed  very  considerable  pro- 
flciencv.  The  liead  teacher^  who  in  turn  examined  them,  and  ap- 
pearea  most  aolicious  to  advance  her  uupils  in  poHition.  as  she  had 
alreadv  to  her  credit,  improved  them  oy  her  instructions,  informed 
the  ladlea  that  several  or  the  girls  embroidered  and  worked  in  a  very 
superior  iTif^nner.  These  girls  then  left  the  room,  and  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  audience  was  invited  to  their  laundry  :  where  thev  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  ullVerent  operations  of  washing  their  clotlies, 
ironing  them,  &c.,  doing  their  work  assidooiisljf  and  tidilj.  Some 
junior  classes  were  afterwards  exannoed,  bat  for  the  present  we  shall 
confinooor  remarks  to  those  whose  fortunes  are  peculiarly  concerned. 
There  appear  to  us  two  trreat  reasons  which  should  induce  employrrrs 
to  take  these  girls  into  their  service  :  first,  because  they  will,  hy  so 
doing,  coniiult  their  own  interest ;  and  secondly,  because  they  will  be 
conferring  an  immense  beneiit  upon  those  whom  they  release  from 
living  to  matnritytandf  perhaps  old  agi>,  in  the  workhouse.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  one  desiring  a  cap<ablc  and  quiet  servant  to  have  a  per.^on 
trained  to  do  everything^  by  rule,  and  at  all  times  to  be  orderly  and 
neat  ;  and  the  long  hal)it  of  acting  at  once  upon  being  direct<»d,  his 
made  them  docile  andalteutive.  \Ve  need  not  dilate  upon  the  ailvanta- 
geii  which  thej  must  possess  from  their  excellent  education,  which  is 
such  as  maj  be  looked  for  In  vain  in  any  ordinary  servant.  We  are 
assured  that  equal  re  liance  may  be  placed  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
moral  characters  ;  indeed  these  orphans  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  reared  from  tlie  cradle  in  the  workhouse,  and  havu  not  been 
subject  even  to  the  chance  of  vicious  couiuauionship  ur  the  contami- 
nation of  evil  advisers.  But  were  the  value  of  these  candidates  for 
employment  less  approved  than  it  is,  yet  their  position  should  move 
the  benevolent  even  at  a  risk  to  make  an  effort  to  protect  them  from 
the  trials  which  tliey  must  otherwise  now  be  subjected  to.  We  have 
not  overeoloured  the  amiability,  skill,  or  ^uod  couductofthe.se  young 
creatures,  wlio  are  inmates  of  a  workhouse  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
and  were  they  always  to  remain  amongst  their  present  associates,  al* 
though  their  energies  might  be  thrown  away,  yet  they  might  escape 
from  the  more  dreadful  evils  which  now,  if  they  be  not  employed,  will 
b^-^ct  them.  Accor<lir,i^  to  law  they  must  at  fifteen  pa.ss  into  the  di- 
vision of**  able-l»odicd  paupers.**  These  nm  thu  origiuala  iHnu  w  horn 
every  picture  of  the  vice,  sloth,  filth,  and  ignorance  that  surround 
the  professional  vagrant  has  been  drawn.  Thanklessly  and  doggedly 
they  eo  to  the  workhouse  as  a  lair  in  which  they  may  escape  IVom 
the  cold  and  hunger  of  the  sharp  winter  day^;,  but  they  will  be  awav,  as 
incorrigible  vagabonds  as  ever,  to  tramp  and  thieve  through  the  long 
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daja  of  sunjiner.  There  are  fenrful  wards  in  this  part  of  the  house, 
to  which  the  dark  destiny  of  the  orphan  ^rls  will  probahltr  Uad  tbcm, 
if  thej  he  not  now  axflixted.  The  companionship  of  such  coarse  and 
violent  women  niufttsoon  hrealc  down  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  their 
iTjinrls,  for  beino:  cnn^^tantly  eTpo*;*-.!  to  thv  infltioTicc  *'  of  sights  And 
i^'Uii.ls  unholy,  "  \\\o  firinci>t  determination  Tnu>i  give  way  in  despair, 
in  (lii.s  department  there  are  two  black  solirary  cells  which,  we  are 
informed,  are  not  unfreqnently  tenanted,  yet  amongrst  these  rile  rin^ 
gops  must  these  modest  children  now  pass  to  underpro  a  terrihie  pro- 
bation if  no  hand  be  stretched  to  save  them.  Doubtles.*,  the  inind^ 
of  our  readers  will  sucrsrest  many  othor  roc^mmerdations  whiv^h 
would  entitle  these  do«o!rjto  giT'l>  to  the  protection  .iml  «-"i-co^an  un- 
coerced charity,  and  if  ilit-y  eon5:ult  their  hearts  they  will  iiudproaipt- 
in^r^  there  which  it  will  be' well  for  them  to  follow. 

From  Ar}.s'-\  Binningham  Gazette^  of  Mondfty,  April  I£th, 
we  take  tiie  fullowing  mo^t  interesting  passages  i — 

WARWICKSHIRE  EA8TER  SESSIONS. 

The  County  JXpformatory. — The  Coruroittee  of  this  Rtforroalory 
rc}  urted  that  the  Intititutton  continued  to  progress  ratisfactoril?. 
It  contained  thirty-six  boys,  being  within  four  of  the  aucnlu  r  for 
which  acconiniodation  was  provided.     Since  last  Quarter  Se>>ioni 
tliev  had  oht  dned  the  admission  of  six  bovs  convicted  at  tlip  various 
IVtiy  Se.ssions  in  the  county  into  the  unUtr-mentioneil  SchiH.!?, 
viz.: — Three  to  Suhley,  one  to  Red  Ilill,  one  to  Milb-mrne  Rcfur- 
formatory  Schools,  Dorset^  and  one  to  Hardwicke,  Gloacestershire. 
—.Ml-,  li <!llon  King,  M.P.«  remarked  uj^on  the  expense  of  maintain, 
in^'  the  h(»vs,  which  was  greater  per  head  ihuu  that  incurred  l>v 
keeping  pauper  lunatics  ;    and  urired  that  several  persruis  had  cuij- 
trilmti-Hi  to  the  llei'ormatory  upon  the  understanding  tliat  it  >l.ouIJ 
bv."  confined  to  boys  committed  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  couiitv, 
while  at  the  present  time  out  of  thirty-»ix  boys  in  the  InsUtntioa 
twenty  were  from  Birmingham,  while  some  boya  from  their  ova 
rural  population  were  si  nt  to  Sallley  and  some  as  fur  as  Dorsct-hirv. 
It  divl  appear  to  hiuj  tl)at  this  was  not  exactly  the  inti  ution  of  the 
cotjtributors  to  thijs  Institution  when  it  waa  first  fvuinded. — Lord 
Lligu  contended  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  existing  t  vil  w  an  to 
take  the  juvenile  criminals  from  towns.^E.  Orkives,  Eft*^^.,  urgid 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  was  regulated  u{)on  a  mo»t 
iLoderate  Ncale,  and  one  \\\:\{  could  not  reasonably  I  c  <!iuuni>bcd. — 
L  >r*l  L'.  i  'i  ^:ud  the  Diruiinghnni  Gaol  contairx^d  a  !a;  -re  nuuiWr  of 
poor  ijcns  Jruui  ten  to  fourteen  v«.;trs  of  age  who  could  not  be  ac- 
couimodated  at  Saltley.    He  thought  they  were  bound  to  receire 
the  juvenile  criminal!)  from  Birmingham,  the  largest  manufactnriii(f 
town  in  the  county. —  W.  James,  E^^q.^  testified  to  the  value  of  send* 
in;:  bovs  as  far  from  their  friends  and  associates  a^j  possible,  lie 
could  not  lofik  at  fiii*  q  i*  ^tion  in  ?:\ioh  a  narrow  po!!it  nf  view  as  to 
say  that  Biraunghaiu  must  take  care  of  Birmingiiam,  atid  iht  county 
take  care  of  the  county.    He  contended  that  in  reforming  these  boji 
they  were  doing  good  to  the  whole  country,  and  he  thoaght  one  of 
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tho  first  steps  to  be  pursutMl  waN  their  removal  from  old  associates 
and  haunts. — J.  O.  iiACCQL:^,  Lbq.,  would  be  sorry  that  Birmingham 
shoald  consider  itself  left  oat,  for  wheo  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
their  funds  he  cuimsed  the  BirmiDgham  people,  who  readiij  gave 
XI 00,  and  he  could  go,  with  equal  confidence,  to  them  again  when 
necessary.  Of  the  twenty  hoys  Mr.  Kini^  had  spoken  of  as  coming 
from  Birmingham,  »"our  were  comiuitted  from  Brdiiigton  and 
fcaltley. — Some  further  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Bolton  Kin^, 
G.  H.  Braeebridge,  H.  T.  Chamber la/ne,  and  others  took  part,  and 
the  Beport  was  then  adopted. 


BIBMINOUAM  OIBLS'  BBFOBMATORY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  supprirters  of  th)s  Institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  at  Dee's  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wbatelby  presiding.  There  were  present  Mrs.  Whateley,  Mrs. 
Kynnersh'V,  Mrs.  Hardy,  Mrs.  James,  Mrs  Kekewich,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Chance,  Mrs.Ivcino  on,  Mrs.  MoruMii,  Mrs.  J.  Sturge,  and  MibS 
Albright;  iMr.  Sump.son  JIunhury,  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Syduev  Gedge, 
the  liev.  F.  Morse,  Chaplain,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  T.  Keke* 
wich. 

The  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  MoffSK,  stated  that 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  lUformatory  was  33.    The  state  of  the 
Institution  wjis  in  e%"ei-y  re^pi  ct  satistactiiry.     The  work  of  ediiea- 
tion  was  gradually  and  stea(iiiy  advancing,  and  it  wiis  hoped  that  no 
girl  would  leave  the  Institution  without  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  add  up  a  sum,  nor  without  being  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  H  dy  Scriptures.    Tlje  state  of  the  houtte 
afforiled  a  gratifyinLr  indication  of  the  jjrirls'  atteiitictn  to  house  work, 
and  there  was  a  ^M-eat  improvement  in  the  j,Mrl>'  nc  i  iiK-work.  The 
Institution  liad  during  the  \ear  been  visited  by  Mr  Buwyer,  one  of 
her  Majesty *s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  also  hy  Mr.  Sidney  Turner, 
one  of  the  Inspeetors  of  Reformatories  ;  and  the  remarks  of  both 
these  gentlemen  upon  its  con<lition  had  been  very  gratifying.  The 
sanitary  state  of  the  Reformatory  had  a\>o  been  satisfactory,  there 
having  been  unusually  little  illness  ;  and  this  immunity,     vva,>  state»l 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  the  surgeon,  was  owing  not  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  locality  than  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Institution, 
^ith  respect  to  the  eleven  removals,  seven  had  been  placed  in  situa- 
tion.**, one  had  died,  one  had  been  sent  to  prison,  one  had  absconded, 
and  one  had  b  on  taken  away  by  her  friends.    Five  out  of  the  seven 
in  eniploytuent  had  been  most  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  had  kept 
their  places,  and  were  doing  well.    These  results,  the  Report  ob. 
servea,  could  not  but  encourage  the  supporters  of  the  Institution  to 
persevere  in  their  exertions  with  good  hope  for  continued  success. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  tiie  Report,  and  in  doing 
80  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  very  satisfactory  slate  of  the 
i'J*liiution. — The  Rev.  Sydney  GKDOh,  in  heconding  the  motion,  took 
occa>ion  to  observe  that  the  Report  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  bo 
gratifying  to  all  of  them.    They  had  the  testimony  of  Miss  Carpenter 
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to  the      th«t  in  cMt^g  witli  eriaiiud  girb  they  ncrt  datfng  vith 

a  most  difBcDlt  class,  inasinuch  as  tbej  vere  vnon  depravw  and 
hrinlcned  than  crliDiiial  boys.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ohvious  tlil 
the  iiitiuencc  of  girU  in  aft^r^life  for  good  or  evil  was  fa,r  t^reat«r 
than  that  of  bojs.  Therefore  tbev  had  a  harder  aud  more  impor- 
tant work  to  do,  and  he  did  feel  aeeuljr  thankful  to  God  that  thej 
were  enabled  to  bear  diat  five  out  of  tiie  eleven  who  had  left  the  la^ 
stitQtioo  had  given  such  a  satisfactory  proof  of  having  derived  tab- 
stantial  benefit  from  thr-  moral  and  reUgioQB  tnfltmetioo  and  trainiBg 

tircv  ftad  received  in  tliu  Instittitian. 

Ihe  financial  statement,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  HAHBcav,  shoved 
that  the  iocome  of  ths  Institution  from  all  aoorces  bad  amoonted  to 
^968  9s  8d.  (including  a  balance  of  £11 A  from  the  previous  year), 
whiltt  after  defraying  ail  household  and  other  expeetesy  there  re- 
mained a  balance  in  hand  of  £9J  I7s.  KM,  Mr.  Uanbury  stated  that 
there  w.i?  an  item  of  expen<lit>irt»  tor  tur;.itare  which  wouid  not 
occur  again,  the  Institution  being  now  oouipi^te  for  turty  girls.— 
Mr.  MonoAir  said  that  dthough  there  wa*  a  halanee  in  fiivowof  tbe 
Inatitotion^  it  would  be  w^Il  not  to  relax  their  efforl%  inasmuch  u 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Government  grant  n^ght  not  be  di- 
mini-shcd. — Mr.  Hanbuat  said  be  should  be  sorry  if  any  i!iipr<»««*ioa 
got  abroad  that  Government  inte  nded  to  withdraw  or  uiiuir)i>h  the 

Kant,  lie  had  made  dome  enquiries  and  believed  Governuteui  a»d 
d  been  promised  until  Bfarehi  1859.  He  also  believed,  though  h> 
oonld  not  state  it  with  certainty,  that  ttierewas  a  disposition  on  ibe 
part  of  the  Home  Ottce  to  contribute  some  soppoirt  if  the  Privy 
Council  refused. 

The  Committees  and  officer^  \^  t  l  e  re-elected,  and  tiianks  w«=r€ 
voted  to  them  for  their  services,  ai>  well  as  to  Mr.  and  Mr:^.  Hanbury 
for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Reformatorj,  and  to  Hii. 
Morse,  on  he  r  1 1  tirenent  from  the  office  of  Secretary*  to  tbo  LadicsT 
Oommittee« — The  proceediqge  then  terminated. 


8ALTLEY  REFOEMATORY  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  niGcting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Trainirs 
College  at  S  iltl.  v  wn'^  held  on  Wcdnesdav  evening  last,  at  Dee's  Rojw 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ltttelton.  Amongst  thoss 
present  were  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  John  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  \layor,  C. 
Shaw,  0.  H.  Braeebridge,  T.  BasmaU,  and  T.  G.  8.  Kjnnersley, 
Esqrs.,  Dr.  Melson,  the  Bevda.  Dr.  Mfiller,  L  Spooner,  Sidney 
Ged^re,  A.  A.  Ellis,  K.  F.  Williams,  and  J.  T.  Burt,  Mr,  Cfiarlw 
RatclitT,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd.  Letten*  of  apolo^ 
were  announced  by  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliif  from  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord 
Leigh,  the  Right  Hon.  0.  B.  Adderley,  M.  P„  the  Right  H  00.  Sir 
John  Parkington,  M.  P..  Sir  T.  Winnington,  the  Revds.  D.  HatviUe* 
Sydney  Turner,  and  W.  Qover,  and  Mr.  J.  &  Wrigbt. 

liord  Ltttblton,  in  opening  the  proceedinj,'S,  saidthe  meeting  b»4 
been  convened  not  so  much  to  stiimjI.iTo  jMjbilc  synipathv  to  the  Re- 
formatory cause  generally,  as  to  make  known  the  peculiar  ciaims  auid 
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great  progriwi  of  the  Tnstitutkm  at  Saltlej.  Although  it  was  not 
easy  to  estlnwle  IIm  Mtval  remilti  of  tlie  tystoni,  tlwrt  vet  no  doubt 

that  much  good  had  retaltedHid  would  continue  to  result  irooi  the 

establishment  of  Keformatories.  The  legislature  had  wisely  proviJ.  J 
.that  the  buys  should  remain  inmates  of  such  Institutions  for  a  vry 
considerable  tinae  before  being  s^t  forth  into  the  worid.  From  Salt- 
loj  very  few  boya  had  as  yet  been  difcfaarged,  whose  conduct  and 
eewM  of  life  eoold  be  treoed  with  oleemicas  aller  lenvii^  eehooL 
Many  of  thorn  woald  probdbly  attain  to  respectable  poaltions  in  the 
colonies,  and  for  his  own  [v.Hrt  be  bflievfd  that  with  reasonably  good 
iriaiuiL:ement  and  favourable  circumstaiu  e^,  the  Ix  st  thinir  that  could 
be  done  for  these  boya  was  to  send  them  abroad,  iiut  whatever  might 
be  the  apparent  local  rtaolts  of  the  Sehley  Institation*  be  (Lord 
I«yttelton)  knew  that  in  some  ports  of  Great  Britain  the  meet  re* 
markahle  rcenlta  had  been  achieved  through  the  worUiig  of  Befor- 
matories — (hear,  hearj  In  Montrose,  as  they  all  knetr,  the  experi- 
intnt  liad  succeeded,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  at 
Hardwicke  had  almost  put  an  end  to  juvenile  crime  in  the  oily  and 
eonntj  of  Qloneetters  There  were  eoiae  grounds  for  btHeviag  that 
the  Saltley  Reformatory  had  not  been  without  a  good  effeot  in  this 
leoali^.  The  circnmstance  which  occurred  a  short  time  back  in  this 
town,  when  tliere  was  not  a  single  prisoner  for  trial,  aiui  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  were  presented  to  Mr.  Kynnersley,  Has  a  iiiovt  unusual 
one,  and  augured  well  for  tlie  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  at  one  time  had  grave  donbts  whethsr  tve  RefermtariQa  conid 
be  snp^rted  in  this  ooitnty*  but  he  now  found  thai  aanflcieDt  niuia. 
her  of  javentlet  were  sent  to  fill  both  the  establishment  at  Saltlev  and 
the  county  Reformatory,  under  the  auojn'^pg  of  Lord  Lt  iLrli.  The 
ultcr.itions  in  the  SaJtley  iDHtituiion  would,  he  had  do  duulir,  greatly 
promote  its  efficieocyt  while  the  improvement  in  the  luaiiageiuent 
would  tend  still  ftirther  to  dimioi&h  juvenile  ctmao.  Hr.  Adderley 
had  displayed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  Institution*  and  had  given 
it  the  most  substantial  support,  and  to  hb  enlightened  views  on  this 
question  they  owed  niuoh  of  the  success  wliioh  had  attended  their 
etforts  to  benefit  the  members  of  the  Institutioo^^applaua&O 
Lordahiu  concluded  by  calling  upon 

Ifr.  W.  Monoan  to  read  the  BsmvL  this  doeoMil  slated  that 
the  buildings  at  Saltlej  had  been  enlarged  sons  toafibrd  Moninodsi* 
tton  for  fifty  bo^s,  twenty  of  whom  would  be  sent,  under  a  contract 
with  the  Committee,  by  the  ^laj^ist rates  of  StafTordshre.  To  complete 
the  buildings  Mr.  Aihk  riL'Y  had  kindly  at]  vanccd  the  sura  of  to  the 
Committee,  auda  balauct  oi  204/.  wa^  hl^ewise  due  to  tbe'coulr actor. 

An  additional  two  aad^half  acres  of  kad,  adjoining  the  school,  had 
been  plaeed  noder  cukivation,  in  order  to  6nd  euuiloy  meot  tbr  the  in- 
creased  number  of  inmates.  The  Report  will  be  iound  in  extemo  in  our 

adverti?«ini^  column?^.  Mr.  Charles  R  ATCLirF  then  read  a  fioaooiai 
statement  showing  a  deHciency  of  500/.  m  tho  ljuUding  fund. 

The  Mayou,  in  moving  the  adof  ituu  of  the  Report,  said  the 
rapid  progress  whioh  had  Men  made  at  Salt  ley  must  be  encouraging 
aad  sati»taetory  to  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Reformatory  move* 
laent.   For  his  own  part^  he  was  delighted^  on  visiting  the  Institution 
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that  da^,  to  observe  the  careful  management  of  the  8u|Miiiifta4wtt 
Mr.  Humphrevs,  and  the  general  good  order  that  |>refailed.  It  wis 

interesting  also  to  ren-ark  the  eheerflitiiees  of  theiniiwtes,  and  the 

interest  they  displayed  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  them.  The  childroii  jieein.-d  to  luuk  upon  t!ie  Institntion  a*  s 
home  ratlier  than  a  place  of  detention.  He  believed  that  much  good 
had  already  resulted  from  these  institutiooSy  and  that  mnefa  nere 
would  be  aehievedt  be  could  not  doubt  alter  obeerriitg  the  eioekleBt 
manner  in  which  the  School  at  Saltley  was  condtieted. 

C.  H.  BR  ACEnniDCE,  K?q.,  slid  he  had  watclie^i  the  working  of  the 
Institution  tor  some  time  [ni^t,  and  wa-^  ^'lad  to  perceive  a  gradual 
and  progressive  improvement.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  feirof 
exciting  the  envy  of  the  children  of  die  honest  poor,  or  of  arontiog 
a  desire  in  their  minds  to  become  inmates  of  such  institutions ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  boys  to  the  world  as  use- 
ful members  of  society,  >t''ongly  recommended  esnitrrati  in  tt>  CanaJa, 
where,  he  had  reaxui  to  believe,  a  farere  number  ouuid  6nd  employ, 
ment  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Hracebridge  concluded  by 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  uoantmooslj 
agreed  to. 

T.  C.  S.  IvvNTCEBSLBT,  Bai|.|  Aen  moved  ^  that  this  meeting  gladly 
acknowledges  that  the  experience  of  the  five  years  which  haveelapsed 
since  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Hetbrmatorv  bchool  at  Saltlev,  bas 
fullv  proved  that  the  Institution  presents  strong  claims  on  the  ^ytn- 
patbj  and  support  of  all  who  recognise  not  onlj  the  necesiitj  and 
importance^  but  also  the  duty  and  privilege  of  endeavouring  to  necoe 
and  instruct  children  who  from  destitution  or  other  causes  have  be- 
come vicions  and  (h  jiraved.*'    He  thought  the  experience  of  f past 
few  years  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  stronif  claims  of  Ueforniafors  In- 
stitutions on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  ail  classes.    Of  the  Saltiey 
Beforroatorj  he  knew  less,  perhaps^  than  of  roanj  others  throughout 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  during  the  time  he  bad  acted  with  ths 
Magistrates  of  the  borough,  but  few  vacancies  had  owurred  at  Salt- 
ley,  and  the  hoys  had  therefore  been  f^cnt  to  other  institution^.  He 
believed  that  at  (.'liristmas  there  were  only  ten  Warwickshire  iM>j»*in 
the  school.    Out  uf  fifty  bovs  committed  at  the  Birmingham  Police 
Court,  four  were  sent  to  Saltleyv  and  the  conduct  of  these  was  n^pertsd 
as  on  the  whole  good.   Seventeen  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  Uooua 
Catholic  lieformatorv,  and  of  these  the  conduct  of  twelve  was  re» 
ported  to  have  been  either  g(?n  1  or  tolerably  good.    The  results  at 
ntlur  Iveformatorics  had  been  equally  sati^fa("to^y.    A  great  ohk^t 
gained  was  the  removal  of  the  ringleaders  ol  the  guug^  of  thieves  ttiat 
infested  our  large  towns.   With  reference  to  Uie  recent  •*  llaid«9 
Sessions,**  he  thought  that  mi^'ht  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  cau«es, 
and  the  same  might  he  .^aid  m  itli  respect  to  the  comparatively  light 
character  of  the  crimes  that  apju  u dl  in  the  raletidars  at  our  Session? 
and  Assizes.    The  removal  of  so  many  juvenile  ttfteiiiiers  to  Ktior- 
loatory  Schools,  and  the  large  extent  to  which  recruiting  haU  Iteta 
carried  on^  had  no  doubt  tended  to  diminish  crime,  but  it  was  in  tbt 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  working  people  of  the  town,  that  in  a 
time  of  depressed  trade  and  great  suflering  the  calendars  had  Imtb 
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much  lufbter  thuo  had  been  known  in  prosperons  times.  Mr. 

Kjnneruey  con.  Uided,  aroi^At  loud  applause,  by  commvnding  the 
Worklnjj  nf  the  IiK^iitulioii,  ohsorving  that  all  the  Uc|"trt-  received 
afe  to  the  intiuence  of  such  cstahlishmciits  on  tlie  future  of  younjf 
cri.iiiuals  strengtlieued  hh  conviction  tu  tlieir  usefulness  and  in  tho 
piuprietv  of  greutlv  extending  their  operations. — C  Shaw,  Esq., 
seconded  tbe  resolution.  He  said  that  after  nearly  fiftj  years' 
experience  amongst  working  people*  be  bad  no  hesitation  in  com- 
inending  the  SaltU'}-  Institution  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for  cul- 
tivntin'^"  an  honest  >pii  it  of  in  lt  ;  endence  in  the  minds  of  youths  who 
had  unfortunately  hctii  led  into  crime.  He  concurred  in  tbe  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bracebridge  as  to  tbe  ad?antages  of  emigration  to  Canada* 
In  none  of  our  Colonies  was  tbere  a  greater  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  On  tbe  general  question  be  tboiwbt  that  the  removal  of  the 

persons  trained  in  these  »^el:0(ds  to  one  of  our  Colonics  was  the  best 
means  uf  feecui  ing- their  ultimate  and  permanent  reforoiatioo.  Tiie 
r^^olution  was  carried  iiy  acclamation. 

Tbe  Bev.  I.  Spoon xa  moved  a  vote  of  tbaolcs  to  tbe  Committee 
for  tbeir  services  during  the  past  ?ear.  Mr.  Spooner  urged 
that  while  a  mdd  system  should  be  adopted  in  Reformatories,  the 
penal  ekinent  f»hould  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  boys  should  be 
HKule  tu  feel  that  thev  were  i-ent  there  for  crime — The  Rev  A.A. 
Ehhin  seconded  it,  aim  in  doing  so  urged  that  while  preserving  the 
pffoal  aspect  of  Reformatories,  the  feeling  of  self-respect  should  be  * 
eneonraged,  and  indiscriminate  punishments  avoided. 

On  the  motion  of  Or.  MkLsoN,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wil- 
jLi  A  MS,  thanks  were  voted  to  Messrs  Cbarles  liatcliff  and  W.  Mor* 
gan,  tbe  llonorarv  .Secretaries. 

Tlie  Itcv.  Dr.  MiLLis.K  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  F.  Williams,  and  in  doing  so  urged  the  impor> 
tance  of  founding  reformatory  training  on  the  basis  of  religion,  and 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  tlie  penal  element,  and 
to  train  tlie  *  hiblren  to  hard  work  and  plain  food.  Tlie  ehibl  must 
kij(*w  iliat  bo  liad  dune  wrong,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  was 
eutfering  lor  tiiat  wrong.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  however 
efficient  these  institutions  might  be,  that  tbe  results  would  be  pal- 
pable and  immediate ;  they  uiust  not  yield  to  the  morbid  desire 
for  immediate  results.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly  effective  the 
moTement  inu>t  be  gradual.  Let  it  he  remembered,  too,  that  al- 
though  there  were  hut  fifty  boys  in  the  Saltley  Ui  fonnitory,  each 
Wl  was  a  centre  of  crime,  and  therefore  it  wa>Dot  improbable  that 
500  lads  were  represented  by  them-»(hear,  bear.)— Mr  BAonati*  se* 
conded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Thanks  w  ere  then  voted  to  Mr.  Tarletoo,  the  Honorary  Surgeon, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  liLOYD,  seconded  by  the  Ilev,  J.  T. 
Birnr.  The  first  named  gentlemen  urged  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  children  in  the  workhouse, 
many  of  whom,  owing  to  early  neglect  there,  afterwards  became  in* 
mates  of  the  gaol  and  the  Reformatory. 
S  The  Earl  of  Lt  rcHriEi.D  proposed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Char- 
les Ratdiif,  for  his  able  and  unwearied  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
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Iiistitiition— (elwer»>.  The  tioUe  Barl  pasvrd  a  wery  warm  fvlogiMi 
upon  Mr.  BatctiiFwhom,  hasatd,  he  had  always  found  ready  to  work 
with  the  utmost  seal  and  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  He 

(Lord  Litchfield)  hadinspecicd  th**  accounts,  which  Mr.  Hatcliffhad 
made  his  f'sjie<'ial  care,  and  he  must  sav  thi^t  t)\v  ndr>ir;ihle  state  iu 
which  he  found  iliem  proved  to  his  mind  that  their  Trcuaurtrr  took 
»  Strong  interaftt  in  the  College,  and  desired  hj  every  nesns  in 
his  power  to  advance  its  interests  and  prosperity— f  applause).  Th» 
accounts  continually  received  of  the  career  of  former  inmates  of 
Refonnator!<»s  amply  provp-d  the  necessity  for  extending  their 
good  iridut'iices.  lie  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  «h>  u;  i  io 
their  future  Ueports  include  some  particulars  of  the  career  ot  the 
boys  after  leaving  Saltley.  Sneb  faets  would  be  not  only  deeply  in- 
teresting  but  ot  tlie  highest  importance,  as  showing  the  real  ValnS 
of  tlie  Institution.  The  movement,  he  thought,  stood  pre-emioent 
for  its  prnntioal  utility  in  le«*sening  crime  an-i  elprating  the  tnorsl 
tonu  ot  the  Jinvest  class  of  the  community,  but  wliether  they  wtre 
in  the  right  track  to  work  it  out  fully  it  was  not  for  him  to  say. 
He  ftlt  oonYinced,  however,  that  great  good  wonid  resnlt  flrom  tbt 
^tem  at  present  adopted*  end  he  hoped  therefore  tliat  in  his  own 
county,  Staffordshire,  one  or  two  Institutions,  simifnr  to  the  one  at 
Saltiev,  Would  ere  loner  ha  establislied. — Mr.  Bnx'^t  uridge  ^r^nnded 
the  proposition,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  unwearied  devuiiou  of 
Mr.  Ratcliff  to  the  interests  of  the  College.  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  S.  Osnoa  next  proposed  a  vote  of  tbsnVs  to  Mr.  Har- 
wood  and  the  Teachers  of  the  School^  whicb  Wts  seconded  Mr. 
MoRGAM.  and  carried  unaniuously. 

7'he  Eurl  of  Litcufikld  having  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  Cbaries 
BrATCLiFF  moved,  and  C.  Shaw  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  of  tbaaks 
to  Lord  Llttelton  fbr  presiding.— -His  liordshlp  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote,  and  the  proeesdhigs  then  terwinnted* 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Reformatory  Institution  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  their  subscribers  and  friends  tht 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

Their  work  was  furuierly  divided  into  two  branches,  namely,  ti^ 
Eeformatory  for  Boys,  at  Saltley,  and  the  Reformatory  for  Oirliyis 
CamdenoStreet ;  but  the  latter  Institution  has  been  transferred  to 
the  management  of  a  separate  Society,  and  is  now  carried  on  at  tb« 
Coppice,  Rt  Smethwick.  Your  Committee  have  tlierefore  been  en- 
abled to  duvote  their  whole  atttiitiou  to  the  School,  at  Saltley,  which 
they  are  happy  to  report  as  being  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  tiksa 
at  any  previous  period. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has,  bowerer,  still  further  shows 
that  the  worlc  is  surrounded  by  difficulty,  and  that  what  has  be?n 
called^  "  tho  extirpation  of  regular  juvenile  crime/  is  a  social  pro- 
blem of  no  ea.sy  solution. 

Reformatory  Institutions  are  coDtributing  to  work  oat  the  prS* 
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blem,  but  muy  other  ageoeiM  «re  required.  Anong  these  voar 
Committee  would  Mrnef Uj  press  upon  the  contidcrmtion  of  all  local 
authorities,  employers  of  labour,  and  thopkeepers,  particularly  in  a 
town  like  Birmingham,  the  duty  of  removini^  tornptntions  to  crime 
out  of  tho  wav,  while  on  the  other  liatul  llie  aet'da  of  virtue  and 
indostrj  are  sedulously  cultivated,  so  tliat  under  God's  blessing  a 
reputable  character  may  be  Attained  by  midtitndes  of  those  who 
Aow  belong  to  the  "  perishing  and  daayeroat  class. 

In  their  last  Report  your  Committee  referred  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  buildings  at  Saltley,  which  have  been  er'larged  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  fifty  boys,  thus  enabling  tlie  in^titution  not  only 
to  provide  for  cases  t'urnidbed  by  the  town  of  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  carrjr  out  the  contract  which  bad  been  made 
with  the  Staffordshire  Magistrates  to  receive  twenty  boys  committed 
from  that  county  In  preference  to  other  applicants. 

Tliis  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  been  now  fullv  o  un- 
pleted,  and  the  buildings  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  possii>le. 
Mr.  Adderley  kindly  lent  the  sum  of  £500  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  erectioDv  for  which  loan  the  Gommittee  pay  interest  At 
the  rate  of  £5  per  CMit.  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  balance  of  £204 
I2s.  due  to  the  contractor.  The  Committee  respeotfoii^  solicit  e0B« 
trihutions  towards  the  disrlmrge  of  these  debts. 

The  enlargement  has  materially  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Institution,  not  only  by  enabling  the  Committee  to  receive  an 
increased  number  of  inmates,  bnt  also  by  providing  aocomodAtion 
on  the  premises  for  a  gardiner  and  a  rodent  scbocfiaaster*  neither 
of  whom  formerly  lived  at  the  school. 

Tho  officers  of  the  school  are  the  superintendent  and  Matron,  two 
domestic  Servants^  the  Schooiuiasterj  Gardmer,  bhoemaker,  and 
Tailor. 

With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  has  arisen  a  oecea> 
sity  for  more  land  on  which  they  may  be  employed.    This  want 

has  been  supplier!  l»y  the  Counnittee  becoming  yearly  tenants  of 
two  and  a  hnlf  acres  of  the  garden  land  adjoining  tho  School  at  the 
same  aaouai  rent  as  the  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  boys  hAve  seven  acres  and  a  half  of  land  now  under  cultivation. 
Tour  Committee  are  satisfied  tibat  agricultural  labour  is  the  best  of 
all  employments,  when  used  as  a  means  for  the  moral  discipline  of 
lads  committed  to  a  Reformatory  ;  ftn^l  they  anticipate  that  ere 
lonq:  a  still  further  extension  of  tho  iKUunltiries  of  the  Institution 
must  be  sought.  They  are  therefore  gi>ui  to  be  able  to  slate  tiiai 
they  hAve  seeured  the  option  of  tAkiog  additional  Uuid  at  MicfaaeU 
mas  next. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  50  boys  in  the  School,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  in  whi(  h  they  are  trained,  and  general  de- 
tails of  manajrement,  the  Conimitteo  have  much  plersure  iti  sub- 
mitting to  the  suh:icribers  the  following  extracts  from  tlie  Heport 
by  Mr.  IIu(nphrey.s  the  Superintendent. 

On  the  subject  of  diaoipline  Mr.  Humphreys  says — 
"ft  will  be  readily  conceded,  I  tbink^  that  in  a  place  where  a 
number  of  the  worst  boys*  tal(bsn  from  the  most  degraded  class  of 
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aodetT,  are  collected  tc^lber,  diiciplioe  It  of  the  int  itnportaiicc. 
I  don  t  mean  the  mere  soldier's  disciplioe  of  enforeinur  traqnestioD- 

in^^  oht'dirnrp  to  all  commands  however  trn  in^,  thoMi.-?i  pv?>n  that 
wuuld  of  itself  be  in  many  instanct  .s  n  s/n  at  i  roafi  u;ion  the  div 
orderly'  habits  to  which  such  bojs  iiavt*  bt-t- u  accubUuised.  Bj  dis- 
eiplioe  1  mean  all  those  influences,  mental  and  pbTsical,  anaiw 
fVom.  position,  teachin^^  in  School,  regular  work»  wboleeome  and 
suificient  diet,  cleanliness  of  moms,  persons,  and  clothtnff;  and 
the  constant  iiif^nlcation  of  the  principle  that  it  if  more  th^  prnetien 
of  what  is  right  which  is  desired,  than  the  mere  knoulrili:'  <tf  it. 
Knowledge — what  is  often  called  religious  knowJt-dge — inanj  of 
then  are  not  so  devoid  of  as  some  people  imajrine,  bat  tbev  are 
without  the  feeling  which  would  constrain  them  to  use  that  know- 
ledge as  a  guide  for  their  daily  life.  Conscience  has  been  stifled  in 
th<-rn  inj-teail  ofbeinfr  cultivated.  Thev  can  steal  and  lie  uith  '-i'. 
reuiorsc — without  that  ht»rrih]v  miserable  feeling  which  the 
suggestion  of  crime  brings  tu  the  iieart  of  a  being  properly  educateti. 

**  I  bj  no  means  say  that  reformatory  discipline  is  all  that  is  oeccs- 
cessary  to  work  an  enduring  change  in  their  dispositions.  Unques- 
tionably all  our  efforts  ^pend  for  racce^s  upon  a  higher  power  anJ 
a  holier  influence  than  any  belonging  to  this  worM.  Still  x^  e  mast 
not  expect  success  without  the  eflTort?,  nor  without  the  ho\'s  own 
will  being  to  some  extent  enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  free  him  from 
the  mofM  trammels  in  which  Tice  has  entangled  him.  1  hare  heard 
ii  disputed  whether  Reformatories  should  not  be  to  some  extent 
penal  in  character.  A  little  thought  would  have  shown  that  such  a 
qucj^tirm  i??  not  open  to  di^eu«sion.  In  one  feature  thej  are  nnr!  >ubt- 
edir  prii.il — they  are  places  of  <lftt'i}tion.  In  everv  utlar  respect 
they  are  purely  and  hiniplv  schooh,  induatrial  or  trade  s>choob,  where 
everyone  must  work,    ibere  is  nothing  penal  in  that. 

*'  However  much  it  may  siut  the  purpose  of  some  peopl  '  to  sneer 
and  call  them  *  places  of  reward  for  criminals,'  the  recipients  of 
th<'  «o  called  reward  think  otl  (  rwi.^c.  Some  of  them  wouM  rather 
be  in  prison,  where  they  would  iiave  nothing  to  do.  Some  ar»  con- 
tented and  thankful  for  the  care  taken  of  them  and  the  ktiiJnfcs« 
shown  them.  Generally  scarcely  one  in  ten  would  remain  in  ths 
School  voluntarily.  ri  those  who  have  a  real  desire  t'or  a  re* 
formation  of  life,  still  desire  liberty  under  the  idea  that  they  shall 
be  able  henceforth  to  resist  temptation  :  and  I  do  not  think  thit, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  probation,  this  feeling  ought  to  be  tii^ 
couraged.  Certainly  our  Schools  ou^ht  not  to  be  conducted  so  thit 
boys  could  attach  to  them  the  feeling  or  notion  of  a  pennaneot 
home ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  ought  they  purposely  be  uncomfort- 
ably homely,  for  in  that  case  any  boy  of  the  cutenest  pert -.vning  to 
the  class  would  quickly  t  xtreise  his  privilege  of  choosing  iiis  rc^:- 
dence  in  one  of  our  country  prisons,  where  he  would  be  in  that  de- 
lightful (to  him)  state  of  having  '  nothing  to  do.* 

**  A  dislike  of  regular  work,  either  in  school  or  shop,  arising  from 
the  want  of  early  training  in  habits  of  usefulness,  is  a  leading  fea> 
ture  in  juvenile  crinnnals,  only  equalled  by  their  dislike  of  pl*iu 
food,  i'hay  would  rather  have  one  stuffing  of  dainties  tiian  thrm 
good  plain  meals. 
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"  Many  of  them  arf  the  children  of  i<art  nts  u  ho  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  or  who  feast  one  day  and  starve  tht*  uvxl.  In  short,  there 
art;  three  thitiKs  in  Refoniialorieb  which  will  etVectually  prevent 
tbeir  being  looked  upon  as  rewards  by  young  thieves,  namely,  '  re- 
itraint  of  liberty,  hard  work,  and  plain  living/ ••—The  Committen 
would  adopt  these  views,  only  pointing  out  that  though  it  is  true 
that,  alv«tractedly  considt  refl,  there  is  nothing  pcnnl  in  an  industrial 
school  !  (  jularly  coiiducEe(i ;  still  the  remnrks  ot  the  Superinrendeiit 
show  ihaL  iu  the  estimation  of  the  chsb  on  whieh  the  Heforuiatory 
Inatitntion  is  intended  to  operate  tbe  School  does  present  a  penal  as* 
pect.  Speaking  in  reference  to  tbe  opinions  of  the  working  classes 
aboQt  the  Reformatory,  Mr.  Hampbreys  says —  ' 

*•  1  never  yet  heard  an  honest  workinp*  man  speak  of  our  hi^ys  as 
ol)jects  ni  lii^  ( iivy,  hut  I  have  aj^ain  and  again  heard  mothers  and 
fatberM  caution  their  children  against  crime,  when  they  iiuve  seen  our 
lads  hard  at  work  on  tbe  land,  or  walktog  two  and  two  to  Church. 
I  have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  tbe  following  They  look 
well  off*  enough,  but  I  should  not  like  my  lad  to  g  '  tl  ere.'  And 
again — *  Eh  !  poor  children,  what  sort  of  fathers  and  mothers  most 
they  have  had?'    Not  one  word  or  lock  of  envy.'' 

As  tu  the  most  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys reports  as  follows  r» 

**  L  have  good  reason  to  be  of  opinion  that  land  work  is  the  natural 
antidote  to  town-poison:  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  whether  ot  dis* 
cij  line,  moral  regeneration,  or  financially,  the  most  advaiitaire^m?'  of 
all  occupations — provided  always  that  there  be  yn-oper  ^nperiiitend- 
ence,  a  fair  proportion  of  land  to  the  number  ot  hands,  and  a  con- 
stant market  for  prodnce.  It  is  this  last  advantage  which  makes  tbe 
trades  in  laive  Refuriuatories  so  mwh  more  flonrisbing  than  in 
small  ones.  They  are  their  own  customers,  Tbe  lar^e  nnuibcrs 
find  work  the  one  for  the  other  in  shoein*,',  clothinij,  feedin'^,  A 
hoy  with  a  trade  in  iiis  fingers  will  at  tlie  expiration  of  hi.s  term  of 
detention  almost  to  a  certainty  seek  euiployment  in  town,  ile  will 
have  to  live  in  a  neigbboorhood  densely  populated  and  abounding  in 
gin-palacest  beer-bouse8>  and  other  houses  which  I  need  not  mentiont 
and  inftrine«itore  shops.  Isthere»  can  there  be  a  reasonable  hope 
that  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  a^e  \vr»uld  stand 
ajfainst  the  temptations  of  such  cimimstanees  ?  Ctumtry  or  colonial 
Ufe  is  unquestionably  the  most  suitable  for  some  years  at  least  alter 
leaving  the  Eleformatory.  It  sives  opportunity  for  good  resolutions 
•to  atrengtheny  and  industrious  nabits  to  be  confirmed.  Witb  a  view 
to  these  results  I  wl^h  we  had  more  land:  what  we  have  has  been 
worked  into  cripital  condition  for  the  current  year,  50  that  we  hope 
to  make  up  a  little  for  the  smnll  return  of  tin-  paj^t.  The  gardener  s 
wageii  tail  heavily  upon  so  suiaii  a  quantity  of  land  as  the  five  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  If  we  could  have  tbe  next  two  fields  we 
slMmld  have  about  eleven  acres  altogether,  to  be  managed  as  a  gsr* 
detiy  not  as  a  farm." 

/rr  Tr-fr-r.' T-cr>  fry  fhp  instrvrfr  >n  of  '!•(:  huys  *n  th;^  tnitUs  of  tailor 
ami  gAoemuker  nmv  curried  oa  at  SuUley,  Mr.  Humphreys  sayx-^ 
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"  The  i^re^  Jitlicuitv  it>  to  ftii<i  uutiet  {'or  the  prcMiuettooa  ot'  iuv 
ahofKi.  We  Imve  now  *  coimdenUe  ttook  of  boots  ihoci  oi 
hauii,  also  a  quantity  of  mm*9  trousMrs.   It  is  ytry  denrabltt  An 

all  the»e  should  be  sold**' 

Statistics  Tliere  were  39  boys  in  the  8chool  on  the  31  »t  of  IV 

cerahiT,  1857.  '20  had  been  convicted  once,  8  twice,  5  thriot,  2  I'vur 
tiineii,  1  tive,  1  ^iz*  1  oiD««  1  ten — total,  39.  1 1  bad  r«!i>rivcd 
•dnoatiai  £t  ill,  8  j  ust  know  tbo  «1pli»bet,  9  eooM  read  a  fittlo,  M 
eoiild  nMd  tad  write  iiiiperfeellj«  1  could  read  and  write  veU-^ 
total*  SB,  15  had  botb  partnU  living,  7  had  the  ftilber  only,  II 
mother  only,  6  neither  parentif — total,  39.  7  were  from  Lancashire, 
9  from  Middlesejr,  10  from  Staffordshire,  10  from  W'arwi*. k.-h"re,  1 
from  Worcestershire,  i  from  Cheahire^  I  from  Gloucestershire— 
total,  89.  **  Binco  tha  8l8t  of  Docanbcr  IS  more  bovshavw  baaa^ 
mittedy  aod  one  left  to  go  to  the  Akbixr  Ship  Beformatorjt  towf 
us  altogether  50  inmates  now  in  the  SohooL" 

In  his  report  Mr.  Hiimjihrt  vs  further  says — I  have  gWAt  plea 
sure  in  acknowledging  tho  interest  which  the  montltly  Visitors  havr 
uiuniiebicu  in  everything  eoouccted  with  the  i^ihcieucy  of  the  Ima- 
ttttion,  as  also  the  IdncbieeB  of  lereral  frii&de  mho  have  given  m 
very  tangible  evidence  of  their  good*wiU  in  die  ferm  of  presflots. 
n.-imi  lv,  11.  Yates,  Esq.,  two  dozen  spadee  and  two  dozen  gardcv 
forks  ;  Messrs.  M^ippU  hook  and  Lowe,  a  culinary  digestt-r  ;  C.  Rst- 
oliff,  K5<|.,  a  hamper  of  fruit ;  Mr.  W.  &edding»  a  set  of  bojs'  hl>o»> 
luaiiing  tooi». 

Yott  will  be  glad  to  leam  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Haworth  and  sei«el 
itudentt  from  the  College  continae  to  oonduct  the  Sunday  allemeta 

School,  and  that  their  m>ru  are  of  great  service,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  boys.  No  boy  ever  attempti»  to  shirk  the  Sundat 
School — always  the  reverse.  What  progret>s  is  being  made  in  thai 
which  is  the  main  aim  and  object  of  the  institution  time  aiontr  ta& 
Khow.   It  is  a  work  requiring  patienoe  aa  well  as  faith." 

To  these  eitratfts  the  Committee  will  add  only  a  few  words.  Th«r 
thanks  are  due  tO  the  Honorary  Surgeon  and  other  ofiiceri»  who*? 
services  have  been  (heerfully  rendered  during  the  past  year,  aod 
they  recommfni  i  that  those  gentleman,  and  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers  who  have  regularly  vuitcd  the  Instiiutioo,  receive  the  b«st 
thanks  of  the  subscoribers  for  the  leal  and  interest  they  hwve  displayed. 

The  restoration  of  the  inmalvis  to  the  world  as  uaaAil  members 
society  will  complete  the  work  whieh  your  Comnilteo  seek  to  ac 
complinh.  Hrippily  the  prejudices  against  the  employment  of  erirat- 
nals,  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  former  system'*  of  prison  rty 
formation,  are  rapidly  dying  out,  and  it  is  found  that  empla>i£teOt 
can  be  obtained  both  In  £hi||land  and  her  Oolonies  Ibr  young  per* 
sons  who  have  been  trained  in  such  Institntions  as  the  one  at  ^th- 
ley.  Vour  Committee  are  anxioos  to  take  full  advantage  of  th» 
favourable  state  of  things.  They  are  able  fo  louk  with  jari^fswtion 
npoii  many  instances  of  boys  who,  on  the  Completion  of  their  jcvtra* 
terms  of  detention  at  6aitley,  have  been  placed  out  in  ehgible  situa- 
tions in  and  about  BirtninghAin»  whete  they  are  now  crtditskly  SB- 
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fiovi'd,  and  of  otiier*i  who  bave  ttiiiigraieii  with  guoU  pio^pecta  of 
uchieviug  a  fair  start  in  life. 

la  elamngr  tiinr  rvnBW  of  the  pMl  th*  OoaoMnittoe  feel  mnsund  ihAt 
aooiety  at  large  will  cheerfully  tj^mpAtbUe  in  the  desire  which  all 
those  who  have  worked  in  this  cause  now  feel,  to  offer  huuiide  and 
hearty  acknowledgments  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  conies  for  the 
measure  of  succesh  which  has  attf mied  their  hibours,  and  to  derive 
eiicouragement  to  ptrrsevere  in  Liu:»  work  of  love,  hecuuse  lie  has 
emphatically  declared  that  His  Word«  the  Word  whieb  this  IfMUtu- 
tioo  eoDstantly  sets  up  as  its  standard  of  faith  and  oonduot)  shall  ooC 
reiarn  tinto  Him  void. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  a  petition  to  parliament  wascir* 
cuUted  for  signature  amongst  the  inhabitants  ot  Londonderry, 

the  objects  of  which  the  following  hotter  will  PXfdiun,  mid  it,  to  our 
rnirul,  but  half  exposes?  tiic  iiijnrK)us  rcsulu  which  would  surely 
follow  if  the  slate  should  concede  the  changes  prajed  for  by  the 
j>eti  iojiera  : — 

REFOBMATOBY  SCHOOLS  IN  UNION  WORKHOUSES. 

TO  TBI  COITOa  Of  TBI 

It  Upper  Pembroke,  street* 
April  Gth,  1858. 

Sia, — I  tru«t  you  will  permit  me  to  offer,  through  the  roediuni  of 
your  pi^er,  a  few  ob»<^rvations  upon  the  Derry  petition  to  p&rlia- 
nent,  praying  for  the  estahlisliiiieiit  of  refomiatory  schools  in  imiun 
ivorkhoUMe.  The  petition  consists  of  fonr  paragraphs*  The  firet 
IS  a  palfiaUs  tnuetn,  the  other  three  are  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception, or  ignorance,  of  what  the  refornjatory  principle  is,  and 
of  the  lyatem,  on  which — and  on  which  only — reforinatury  agency 
can  be  successful iy  developed.  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  no 
proTiaton  b  made  in  Ireland  for  the  Beformation  of  javcnile  oflfen* 
derSf  and  that  jail  asieciation  but  eorrapts  the  more  dee^y.  Most 
IrneiB  each  partiealar.  The  second  paragraph  declares  that  stale 
reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders  are  expensive,  and  that  a  sti  j^ma 
hanfj*!  in  after  life  ahoul  those  who  may  have  been  cootiueti  in 
j?ucri  institutions.  If  by  a  state  reformatory  is  meant  an  **  overgrown 
young  jail**  die  petHaoners  are  right,  hut  no  one  thmks  of  mA  aa 
awful  abuse.  But,  if  they  mean  ttmt  a  reiermatory»  founded  by  loeal 
•aUl>imposed  rates,  or  by  local  charity,  and  aided  by  govsfnment 
inspection  and  a  state  subvention,  then  they  are  wrong — as  wmtiir 
aji  in  their  statements  that  a  '^tiirnia  li.uigs  in  after  vear*^  around 
tbo&e  who  have  been  confined  in  reformatories.  This  bt&temeut  ia 
simplo  absurd  and  wiihont  the  sUgbtest  proof,  whilst  Fraaee^  Hoi* 
laoa»  Belgium,  America,  Scotland,  and  EngLmd  ftnmish  us  with 
countless  proofs  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  rosttlt.  By  the 
third  [)aragTap[i  the  legislature  is  told  that  **  the  existing"  machinery 
of  the  Irish  poor-law  system  nilLrht  be  advantageously  employed  for 
the  collateral  reformation  of  juvuule  ofieuders,  the  only  ciianges 
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required  bein^  the  allocattoti  of  a  ward  in  eacii  unioo  «t>rkiM>uie 
for  a  reformatory  school,  and  the  appointmeiit  of  a  lebdolnMlfr 
and  Mhoolmistress  to  take  charge  of  it»  mala  and  feiaale  depertewt 
respectiTely."   It  would  be  impossible  to  abov  in  so  few  vordi  a 

more  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  fact?  bcarinsr  r»n  juTenile  refar- 
matio!)  th;in  is  exhibited  in  tbis  paragraph.  The  fjiiiily  principle 
is  ignored;  individualization  is  ignored;  separation  of  reii^o« 
it  igDored  i  all  the  proved  wisdooi  of  the  sjttems  advoeatM  fcj 
Manr  Carpenter,b7  Recorder  Hill,bj  Frederic  Hill,bjDenets,aadhf 
the  fter.  John  Clay,  is  ignored  ;  all  those  beautiful  teachiiiKi  invhin 
all — from  Pemetz  to  Barwick  Baker — from  Pol  to  De  Ga«parn — 
from  Murv  Carpenter  totlie  N  uns  of  Arnos  Courtagree — are  igoortt'^ 
and  in  their  place  is  }<ubdiituted  a  scheme  as  ill  designed  as  it  would 
be  mischievous— as  abnird  as  it  would  be  inoperative^and  whtdi  weaU 
teach  neither  self  dependenee  nor  »elf  retpect-^ot  even  self  eoe> 
trol — a  scheme  which  could  never  ariM'  tlu-  soul  of  **  the  city  Aral)» 
the  home  lie  atl  eti"  to  it'?  Ond — wliich  (  ould  never  vake  \v.  hi? 
heart  tiie  enerirv  ami  the  'spirit  i»f  a  man.  It  could  do  none  of  ih^y^^ 
things,  but  it  would  leave  him  the  poor  worthless  huiDan  weed — ^ 
all  know  the  vast  majority  of  our  workbouee  reared  cbildren  if  s 
boy,  with  no  home  save  the  workhouse  and  the  jml—- if  a  girl, 
with  no  home  savr^  the  emel  street,  and  no  refoge  but  the  hosf^ 
or  the  asylum.  You  know,  %\r,  and  we  all  know,  that  these  work- 
house children  are  a  disgrace  to  anv  civilizeil  nation.  If  you  doubt 
it,  the  jail  records,  the  hospital  books,  and  the  workhouse  o&cfTS 
will  prove  it.  Above  all  the  fifty  girls  whom  the  filacers  of  Mer^,  ia 
Ba^ot-street,  are  attempting  to  reclaim  will  furnish  a  fair  san^ 
of  the  inmates  of  the  proposed  allocated  wards  of  the  workhoaw, 
where  **  collateral  reformation"  \*  to  be  carried  out  throu'jh  tHe 
airency  of  **  the  existinsr  machinery"  of  the  Irish  pO'>r-law  system. 
1  he  fourth  paragraph  of  the  petition  is  entirely  wrong  in  the  ts- 
SQinption  that  the  English  reformatory  acts  at  aU  contamplate  sack  a 
scheme  as  the  petitioners  desire  to  ^e  carried  out;  and  in  praying*  fo€ 
th(  «  \  tension  of  the  English  acts  to  Ireland  they  pray  for  that  which 
would  be  nn^uTted  to  onr  people,  and  ^^  hif■h  would  in  no  way  aid  the 
petition*  rs  in  securing  the  objects  they  des.rre.  It  is  much  ti'  i  e  re- 
gretted  that  4UU  of  the  chief  inhabitanUiof  Derry  should  have  ^tgueii 
this  petition — a  petition  which  roust  excite  the  most  profound  ss- 
tonuibment  of  Mr.  Adderley,  of  Sir  John  Pakington,of  LordStanler, 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  present  government  who  areold,and 
active,  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  reformatory  movement.  Vsr-- 
don  this  iresjias?;  «>n  ynur  space;  but  1  trust  you  wii!  eiea>e  an  and 
and  continuous  worker  iii  the  cause,  if  I  thus  endeavour  ti»  expo$« 
seriona  errora— more  especially  when  a  reformatory  scfaeob  bill 
for  Ireland,  which  has  received  the  assent  of  all  tnf  this  eoaotry 
and  in  England  capable,  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles 
of  iriving"  a  sound  ju(l;^ment,  i-^  nlH>iit  to  be  introduced  to  ihe  HoBIS 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sergeant  lieaay  and  Mr.  John  BsgwelL 

I  ua.  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 
*  PA.TEica  Joseph  MosaAT. 
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M£MOBANDUM  of  a  Conversation  I  held  to-day  with  Rev.  Mr. 
M*CAi.LlPM.,tbe  Chapldii  and  Masterof  the  Boys' Refuge,  Glasgow. 

OUugow,  Good  Friday^  April  %nd,  1858. 

I  called  to-day  on  Mr.  M'Callam  at  the  Refage.  On  entering  I 
saw  a  bo}'  standtng  about  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  IVI^nallum  receivprl  xr\(^  \qtv  cordially^  and  I  had  an  interesting 
and  valunlile  ronvprnation  with  liitn. 

Dccrewic  of  Crime  in  Glasgow. — Mr.  M*Calluin  mentioned  that  he 
is  bringing  out  a  report  (now  in  the  press)  which  shows  that  since 
the  Reformatory  system  has  been  introduced  here»  there  has  been  a 
^eat  diminution  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  City  Bridewell, 
^f'ven  years  apo  the  nnnifn'r  of  prisonf*r<5  whs  70()  odd  Nmv,  thontrh 
the  pojiulation  "f  ttieeity  has  much  iiicn-UMMl,  the  numbers  of  pn- 
fooers  i»  only  UUi»  odd  ;  this  Mr.  M*(J.  attributes  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  Refuges  and  the  Industrial  School,  but  be  thinks  the 
Refuges  have  been  the  most  important  causes  of  the  diminution  as 
they  are  much  ];  u  r  rl  an  the  Industrial  5$chools. 

nnnau'oys — Mr.  M'(  '.  says  lu-  was  sonietimo  njro  much  plagued  by 
boys  escaping.  Tiicv  us*  il  to  Ix'  reciiinmitted  to  prison  as  a  punish- 
ment. This,  however,  did  mure  harm  than  good.  The  boys  would 
flay  on  their  return  that  they  were  better  off  in  gaol  than  in  the 
Refuge,  in  that  they  rose  at  7  o'clock  instead  of  that  tlieir  food  was 
bettor,  kc  &c.  Mr.  M*C.  thinks  the  present  gaol  treatment  far  too 
miM.  Mr.  M'C.  has  triven  over  luivinir  the  bovs  re-committed  to 
priboii  and  punishes  them  himself  by  the  "  tnw».e"  and  1»y  separation 
from  their  fellows  for  a  considerable  time.  There  has  been  no 
etcape  for  six  months  paM,  though  the  boys  go  out.  They  went 
to  the  panorama  a  little  while  ago  (at  least  800  of  them)  and  one 
hundred  go  each  Sunday  to  Church,  100  one  Sunday,  another  100 
another  Sunday,  and  ."^o  on.  Some  alsn  g-o  to  the  land  which  is  cul- 
tivated. The  school  plav  .jrrntMtds,  workshops,  &r.  aro  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  and  the  door  is  locked,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  usually 
In  a  state  of  confinement. 

ilifrntaiton.— 1  asked  Mr.  M'C.  what  he  did  with  a  boy  when  first 
admitted,  whether  he  filnced  him  at  once  withthe  others.  Mr.  M'C. 
said,  certainly  not.  The  boy  whom  1  >aw  in  the  hall  wjis  a  new 
conu  r.  Mr.  M*C.  keeps  each  new  c  omer  thns  tor  «.n!ne  days,  t  ilks 
to  hiu).  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  sen^e  of  his  cundition. 
When  Mr.  M'C.  thinks  a  good  eifect  has  been  produced,  he  places 
the  boy  under  the  care  of  a  very  good  boy*  directing  the  former  to 
speak  only  to  the  latter,  and  this  is  coctinue<l  until  Mr.  M'G.  thinks 
the  new  comer  may  be  safely  trusted  to  mix  with  his  fellows  irenerally. 
Foriiierlv  mueh  mischief  was  done  bv  new  comers  t.dkini;  oi  their 
raipdeeds  to  their  companions.  The  above  system  tciuia  to  prevent 
the  practice,  which  is  also  forbidden  under  severe  punishment. 

Tradew^Mr,  M*C.  thinks  tt  desirable  to  have  a  multipHoity  of 
amployments,  as  h«  finds  that  a  boy  does  much  better  at  what  ha 
choose.s  himEolf.  A  certain  proportion  of  his  boys  choo^e  agri(  ulture, 
but  the  major  part  do  not  like  it ;  when  the  school  is  placed  in  pos« 
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sesfiion  of  a  farm  which  will  he  soon,  in  additioo  to  their  preseot 
pround,  he  intend?  t  '  fmplov  abouf  n  litni'lred  in  husbandry,  which 
is  about  as  manv  as  he  exports  will  prtiVr  that  oecapatiou.  The 
whole  numbfr  in  the  school  is  more  than  400,  most  uf  whom  are  tovn 
bojB,  who  do  not  g«ii«r«nj  like  hiMlNuidrj  tboagh  aome  of  tbco  ^ 

Mr.  M*0.  ia  about  to  have  a  large  amitlij  erected,  where  be  will 
be  able  to  emplojr  nian;|r  boys  as  f^nuths.  Mao^  prefer  this  trade 
which  is  in  much  roque.">t  both  in  Ola^gow  and  the  colonies. 

Marh^. — A  had  mark  is  jilaccd  against  a  boy'?  name,  and  three  ha<i 
luarkb  (li&uualifies  a  bo^  for  the  next  treat,  Auch  iis  going  to  anj  sight 
to  which  tbe  bojft  are  taken  sometimes  or  joining  the  exeoraion  te 
the  M  l  ^i(!c  which  is  taken  annually  hj*  stean  ] 

Miscelluueoug. — Sixteen  boys  have  just  left  the  Refuge,  beinjr  ^ent 
to  Montreal  con^iLMied  to  a  benefolent  geiiti«inao  there  who  oader- 
lakes  to  get  tlietn  eiiiployment. 

Mr.  M'C.  dues  not  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  of  Hard wi eke,  that  hois 
should  not  he  committed  to  Beformetories  on  their  first  eonvietions. 
He  thinks  that  each  cafe  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  individual  merits, 
and  where  a  boy  is  likely  to  become  a  regular  offender  he  >hould  be 
sent  to  a  Refonnatury,  on  bis  first  conviction.  He  !^howcd  me  the 
bi«-tory  whic  ii  the  boy  I  saw  in  the  ball,  who  was  conviott  d  for  the 
fn-»t  tiiae,  had  given  of  hiui^elf,  which  clearly  shewed  that  he  woaM 
in  all  probability  hmve  become  a  tluef  had  he  not  been  sent  Cot 
Beformatorj* 

(Signed)  ALFAED  HILL. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  for  his  kindness  in  5U[>- 
plying  the«r  note^ ;  and  wp  are  very  happy  to  find  that  ihe 
(ilfts^'ow  iiuuse  uf  lielufie  is  makirif^  that  progress  in  uh: ful- 
ness predicted  for  ii  by  the  Recorder  of  Biniiiu^hain,  iithI  our 
worthy  friend,  tlie  Rev..  Dr.  Craik.  How  lon^  are  we  to  be 
without  such  institutions  \u  Ireland,  bow  lung  are  we  to  beas- 
toumled  by  such  police  reports  as  the  foUowiug,  iakeD  from 
Limerick  MeporUr  of  April  Idth  ? 

'*  SHOPLirTiKO.-— John  Hanly,  a  juTenile,  who  is  within  the  ttata- 

table  age  of  whipping,  14  years,  was  brought  up  for  the  ikirty-niA 
tunc  by  Constable  Na&h,  who  tbartrod  him  with  «tealfng  ;iibss  of  te» 
off  the  counter  in  Mr.  Quinn's  shup  ami  w  alking  off  with  il,  but  wa^ 
detected  in  the  street  ;  and,  this  fact  being  established,  the  m^i^ti' 
trate^  ^ctitcnced  him  tu  be  iuipri&oued  for  three  months  with  faar«i 
labour  and  two  whippings.*' 

When  Peachim  siugs,  in  The  Beggar  s  Opera,  •*  I  wojtdff 
any  man  alive  would  ever  rear  a  daughter  \"  we  all  laugh,  but 
really  U  appears  lu  us  iliat  sons  are  generally  more  troiiblesuiue, 
and  w  e  have,  under  our  sysit  ni,  no  means  of  checking  tbefreni 
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propensities  if  the  youtiia  stop  i^liort  of  tlie  coriim!lt>il  of  that 
wliicli  is  actiinl  crime  in  ihe  f»<)ntemplatio!)  of  the  law.  It  is 
othrru  ive  in  France,  and  in  th\<  phnsc  of  Jdvpnile  Reformation 
(more  especially  as  reizards  the  sons  ot"  persons  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstance'^,)  M.  iJeinetz  is  as  succe5«sful  in  his  eflbrts  as  in 
the»e  ra^es  coming  more  lolly  within  the  scope  ot  Mettray. 
From  the  v^/  (ounfies  Htrald  of  April  Mh  \Te  take  the 

following,  from  ilie  pen  of  one  to  whom  tite  country  and  all  in- 
terrupted ifi      iiefurmatur)'  Uue^tiou  owetUe  Ueepe&t  debts  of 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that  a  transUtiun  of  the  Report 
for  1856  of  the  Reforniatftry  at  Mettiay,  appeared  in  tho  Mvilwtd 

Coimties  Herald  towards  tin-  <  Iom*  of  that  vear.  We  bav«  now  the 
pleasure  to  pre^«ent  to  thetn  thr  Kcport  f<ir  1857  ;  and  in  doin;/  so 
we  desire  tu  Uraw  their  aluuuion  tu  a  nuw  leature  in  thai  iiaportant 
iofttitutioQ. 

We  must  premise  that  in  Fraoce  a  powor>  entitled  Ofmciion  P«- 
temeile,  is  lodged  in  the  hand^  of  jpareDts  to  procure,  by  application 
before  an  appointed  tribunal,  the  onprisonment  for  short  periods  of 
their  unruly  ^^ffspring.  By  virfno  of  urticlt.s  373  and  376  of  the 
Cufh  ^ivUt  chiiiiren  under  sixtctu  ycar^  of  a^e  mt»^'  be  thus  inipri* 
so»ed  for  one  month,  while  tlu>«e  between  sixteen  and  twen^^ont 
years  of  age  are  liable  to  six  month's  conBnement. 

In  a  late  edition  iXf  bis  pamphlet  upon  Mettray,  M.  Cochin,  q«o« 
ting  from  its  annual  reports,  statts  that  formerly  there  existed  in 
Paris  alone  any  in-^titntion  suitnl  to  the  recejition  of  children  of  the 
upper  cla^se^  who  uad  rt^ndered  tiieui^elves  hable  to  Correc/iuu  t^uUr- 
netle.  £Uwhere  the  gaol  was  the  onl^  place  in  which  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  upon  them  could  be  carried  into  ezecutiont  and  the 
dread  of  exposing  tbein  to  tttc  contaminating  influences  of  pro- 
mi.sctious  impri-^onment  naturally  deterred  parents  from  reporting  to 
such  moans  of  repression.  Those  who  could  afford  to  do  *o  pre- 
ferred tu  send  tlieir  uniuanaKeable  nous  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  thui» 
reuovingthem  from  perniciouB  associates,  and  breaking  their  bad  ^ 
habits.  But  by  this  course  thej  often  only  substi*^uted  one  form  of 
dissipation  for  another,  and  by  interupting  the  youths'  stttdiea,  and 
placing  them  beyond  their  control,  not  unfrequp ntly  a«i^}»ravated  the 
evil  they  .  ou-^'fit  to  cure.  Detention  in  agrieultural  eolonu'>  sunilar  to 
that  which  ordinary  young  offenders  undergo  would  be  found  un- 
suited  to  the  class  now  under  couiiicleration.  The  igrstem  pursM^d 
in  these  establishments  is  not  calculated  to  effect  a  cure  within  so  li* 
mited  a  time  as  that  for  which  alone  such  youths  can  by  law  be  im« 
prisoTieil  ;  arnJ  they  would,  moreover,  be  liablt-  to  form  intimacies 
among  their  companions  which  would  be  most  injurious  in  after  life. 
By  placing  them,  however,  in  separate  confinement  while  there  every 
objection  is  obviated.  *    «*  Its  effects  must  have  been  witnessed. 


*  Notice  snr  Mettray,  par  Augustin  Cochin. 
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savs  M.  Demels,  <<for  tliebapp;  iollaeooftUeurdaesMi  tiMMtl 

being  of  the  vouth  to  bejuaUy  appr«ciaied.   A  thoroagh  chiifri 

takes  place  in  him.    With  no  amusements  or  diver&ion  to  distract  h'u 
attt  ntion,  there  ifi  nothing  which  can  drive  from  his  mind  tbe  exhor- 
tation  and  advict-  lie  rtceivfs.    Mpditfition  brirp«  his  pa-t  life  toii- 
&tantiv  before  him.    In  solitude  his  pridt*  and  b«*ir-luve  tanisb.  Hit 
thoughts  necessarily  are  turoed  inward.    He  is  no  losger  wAtm^i 
to  listen  to  the  wbispers  of  conscience,  which  have  beta  noit  jvtfif 
calledi    •  The  voice  of  Goo.*     By  degree*  he  become*  open  to  re- 
ligion? imprc-sions.    Work  is  welcome,  first,  as  affording  hiru  finr*'- 
thing  to  do,  while  vert  soon  he  coraes  to  regard  it  as  a  plrasure. 
He  eagerly  applies  himself  to  it,  and  what  uuiil  then  he  had  looked 
upon  as  an  irluome  task*  he  learns  to  oontider  a  source  of  consols- 
tioD»  and  even  so  great  a  necessary  that  the  heaviest  punishoMSit  it  is 
po5sil  l(   to  inflict  upon  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  occupation. 
The  short  duration  of  his  imprisonrnetif  mu^-t  remove  every  nrpr^ 
hen«!!on  from  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dread  liie 
ill  effects  of  separate  confinement."  • 

Three  year^  a^o,  it  would  appear,  M.  Demeta  began  to  receife 
nnder  his  care  toe  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  whose  uni  uly  conduct 
rendered  them  unmaoi^ireable  at  home  or  in  ordinary  schools.  Tl>« 
maintenance  and  education  of  these  pupils  is,  of  course,  paid  for  bf 
their  friends.  This  extension  of  his  enterprise  ha>  been  attended, 
we  are  informed  in  the  present  report,  with  such  happy  results  that 
M*  Demeta  contemplates  enlarging  the  accommodation  devoted  Co 
these  youths^  in  order  to  receive  more  than  the  very  limited  nonte 
he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  admit.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  system  to 
sej>ar;ite  pupils  of  this  c!a««i  completely  from  each  other,  and  indeed 
to  keep  the  fact  of  their  j  rt^eiice  in  the  institution  a  secret  from  all 
but  the  officers  and  their  own  families,  while  at  the  same  iime^uipi« 
provision  is  made  for  preserviing  their  health,  and  condncttng  tbnr 
education  in  a  manner  befitting  their  position  in  society,  it  is  ob> 
vious  that  the  buildings  appropriate'}  to  their  use  mu^t  be  eluborattr, 
and  const  q'Tently  oostly.  Mitlu  rto  the  few  pupils  belonging  to  the 
upper  clasre-  iliat  lia\e  \i  t  In  <  n  r'  c  i  iv.  d  at  Mettray  have  n^t  been 
lodged,  we  beiieve,  in  a  hou>e  specially  built  for  them,  tut  M. 
Demets  is  now  desirous  that  one  shoold  be  forthwith  prepared. 
"We  have  seen  the  design  for  the  edi6ce  he  contemplates  erecting* 
Bach  youth  will  have  a  distinct  dw el lin^»  consisting  of  three  ri  rn:^. 
with  a  sniaH  ir^vrden  .ittached  for  tl-.e  purposes  of  e,T«Tcisc  :>u<l  re- 
creation. 'J'hou«;h  these  dwellings  are  so  arranged  to  reJiUfr 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  iropo^iblc,  they  are  yet  com- 
pletely under  the  surveillance  of  the  omc«ra.  Professors  and  s 
chaplain  will  reside  at  the  establishment,  while  each  boy  will,  «e 
undersrand,  be  under  the  care  of  a  Separate  tutor.  M.  DemetslnB- 
self  will  watch  over  all. 

AVe  gather  from  the  report  befM.c  o<  thtit  tin-  need  for  such  xa 
institution  is  more  stronely  felt  in  France  titan  we  should  hope  it  is 

*  Rapport  sur  les  Coluuies  Agricoles ;  In  a  la  Reunion  intcfust»- 
onale  de  Charitc,  par  M.  Demets."~l^< 
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ID  KugUnd.  We  cannot  but  fear,  however,  that  numerous  lu^^taoces 
BMj  be  met  with  e^eii  in  our  own  eountrjr  in  which  such  diicU 
pUne  M  that  of  Mettray  would  aflbrd  the  only  hope  of  reclaming 
the  iad  whom  n&tural  infirmhiM  of  character,  over*mduI^nce,  or 

othf^r  untoward  circumstancps  have  rendered  the  bane  of  his  family, 
to  become  at  a  hirer  period  a  curse  to  society.  It  is  ibis  conviction 
which  has  elicited  our  remarks.  We  have  been  inforuieti  that  M. 
Dcmeti  would  willingly  admit  English  youths,  and  should  their 
IHends  deaire  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  Reformatory  if 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  80>  for  as  the  custom  already  prevalta 
amongst  us  of  seirlmL'  f<nr  son?  abroad  for  education,  there  won!(i 
benothint''  to  attract  attention  in  thuy  p];icing  a  lad  at  school  io 
France,  supposing  the  name  of  the  school  v^  ere  suppressed.  Mettray 
tt  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  and  a  boy  of  that  creed  would  doubt- 
less feel  more  at  home  thero  than  a  Protestant  The  rdisious  edu- 
cation of  the  latter,  however,  would  of  course  invariably  be  entrnsied 
to  a  minister  of  his  own  faith  ;  an  arrange mfMit  for  u-hirh  t'm  prox- 
iraity  of  Tours,  where  not  only  a  large  nmnher  of  English  reside, 
but,  we  believe,  u  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  establishment  officiates, 
affords  probably  peculiar  facilities.  That  any  atteinpt  to  proselytise 
would  be  permitted  io  an  instittttloD  of  which  M.  I>eraecs  is  at  the 
head,  DO  one  acquainted  with  his  character  would  for  a  moment 
behove. 

REPORT  OF  M.  BEMETZ, 
DiTtfclor  pf  the  Agrietdtura!  CoUmy  of  Meiiray, 
To  tie  SoeHa  Palertette^^XW. 

OeitTLSHsiry— After  eigbteeo  years  of  existeucc,  and,  we  may  add» 

of  success,  we  might  be  excused  from  again  coming  before  the  public, 

in  ord'T  to  set  forth  the  results  obtained  at  Mettray  ;  the  more  so 
that  our  institution,  from  the  very  day  of  its  commencement,  hn-  al- 
ways been  open  to  those  most  competent  to  Judge  of  it,  with  a  view 
to  its  advantages  being  fairly  appreciated. 

Stillf  wheu  the  object  of  *the  enterprise  under  consideration  is  to 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  oomples  problems  of  social  economy 
—the  improvement  of  the  liumnn  rnrr  ;  when  the  most  efficaciitus 
means  of  prej»aring  a  happirr  luture  for  <mr  cnuntry  art*  b(i?>ir 
sought  ia  arresting  the  progress  of  demoralisation,  the  last  word 
can  never  be  uttered.  Scarcely  is  one  evil  obviated  than  another  w 
dioDovered,  to  which  a  remedy  must  be  applied.  Thus  it  is  that 
after  devoting  your  attention  to  tiie  poor  and  criminal  children  you 
found  sunk  in  misery,  you  have  resolutely  undertaken  the  case-— ac- 
cording- to  the  plan  iniHratf^d  by  the  law,  which  decrees  the  establish- 
ment of  Penitentiary  Uoiomes  * — of  those  young  persons  belonging 


*  See  the  Law  of  August  5th,  I80O,  and  the  very  remarkable 
Report  of  M.  Corne  which  precedes  it.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  document  which  has  been  published  relating  to 
young  detenus,  whose  precise  position  is  not  fully  understood  by  the 

public. 

[In  the  law  here  alluded  to«  besides  the  above  and  various  other 
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to  tbt  middle  aod  upper  claMes  who,  without  nfmrlmr'j  infrii^nB^ 
the  p«nal  laws,  are  not  the  less  deserving  of  correction  We  ipiak 
of  cbiMrf  ?>  detained  hy  virtue  of  correction  patenuUe. 

That  !>pirit  of  resi^tnnce  to  all  rontrol  ivhifb.  spreading  trom  one 
to  anothefj  bai»  infected  ever^*  rank  of  auciety,  has  penetrated  troo* 
public  life  even  into  the  dumeatk  circle;  and  there  are  at  this  tine 
pareote  among  us  who,  to  their  aatonishmeDt,  have  eocouitfeied  ob 
the  part  of  their  children  a  degree  of  inaubordination,  often  ev^n  of 
nnd.K  itv  —  for  the  expression  is  not  too  strong — of  which  their  pre- 
decessors would  never  have  dreamt.  We  cannot  help  quoting,  iu 
illustration  of  this  opinion,  an  answer  made  to  verjr  lately 
OM  of  e«i  papib  whom  we  had  reproved  for  tmo*%  ontragcoae  ooa- 
duet  towards  idowed  mother.  He  replied—^*  Whj  what  ooiud 
you  expect  ?*'  My  school-fellows  always  told  me  it  was  degrading 
to  obey  a  woman.'*  The  lad  w«t  aeareeljf  nzteeo  jeen  old*  and  tba 
woman  w  a*  his  mother  ! 

And  it  patcruai  auiiiunty  i&  but  too  often  despised,  il  lua&t  a<J- 
mitted  that  the  authority  of  mothers  is  still  more  disregarded  ;  we 
mean  of  tlmse  widowed  mothers  whose  children,  aware  that  they 
will  one  day  inherit  a  large  fortune,  think  only  of  the  time  wheolhcj 
will  be  able  to  spend  it.  These  are  thv  individuals  w  hom  we  more 
especially  desire  to  deal  with.  They  requirt'.  more  than  any  othrr 
class,  that  some  check  .should  be  applied  to  uieir  spirit  ot'  insubonun- 
ation ;  they  imagine^  poor  €bildrmi»  that  bv  their  precocious  depra- 
vity they  raise  themselves  to  the  dignitj  or  manhood.   The  mother 


provisions,  it  is  decreed  that  **  Colonies  Correctionelles,"  of  a  more 
penal  character  than  the  **  Colonies  A^ricoles,*'  shall  be  e-tabli^h^i 
for  tlie  r''ppptton  of  the  worst  cla>s  of  juvenile  offenders,  inciuuiar 
those  who,  atter  being  admitted  into  a  Ueformatory  School,  pru^* 
themselves  by  their  insubordinate  conduct  to  be  unwortliy  of  its  ad- 
vintages,  and  are  oertain  to  ezerciee  aa  evil  iaflvoMe  over  thiir 
companions.  Unfortunately,  no  such  colonies  have  yet  been  foeadei : 
but  that  the  want  of  them  is  sorefy  t -It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
e.Trne<>tness  with  which  M.  Demetz,  in  a  report  recently  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  urges  that  the  decree  8iu>iiid  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  managers  of  variona  Refbmmtoriee  in  our  owo  eounlfy  hsie 
latterly  expressed  a  stroQg  opimon  in  fcvour  of  the  eatablbbmeat  ef 
Penal  Schools,  to  which  thr  v  could  send  unmanageable  ohildreo,  to 
be  fionlt  with  more  severely  than  the  discipline  of  their  own  iu^tita 
tions  permits.    At  present  the  only  alternative  to  retaining  nwuAi*» 
whose  depravity  and  insubordUiation  exercise  a  most  injurious  infle- 
enoe  ovsr  their  better  diapHneed  companions,  is  to  aesd  them  to  gao^ 
from  which,  after  a  short  incarceration,  the  managers  are  compelled 
to  receive  them  back,  whether  they  have  been  benefited  or  further 
romipti  d  bv  their  iuipi  isonnient  ;  and  when  the  utter  uns-uit&ble. 
neiss  of  a  gaol  to  the  ri^ht  treatment  of  children  is  remembered^  *i 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  usually  come  out  worse  tham  ittj 
go  in.] —  Trans, 
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of  000  of  these*  not  long  since,  wrote  to  us,  «s  motherft  aloae  eao 
write       I  see  clearly  that  it  is  my  weakness  which  faaseaaBe4aU  the 

mischief,  and  that  I  deserve  to  be  comugned  to  a  eel)  by  th«>  side  of 
that  which  my  child  O'  Ctipics.  Will  you  aid  ino  to  regain  that  au- 
thority which  Providence  eutru^ted  me  with,  hut  which  1  knew  not 
how  to  maintain  ?"  We  gladly  acceded  to  «u«U  a  request ;  and 
ftreogthened  by  this  touching  appeal  we  addressed  her  ungrateful 
son  in  these  words,  ^  You  have  cruelly  treated  her  whom  it  was 
vour  dtity  tn  cherish  and  respect  ;  you  have  shamefully  abused  her 
kindneJis.  A  mother's  heart  is  far  more  deeply  wouiuU-d  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  her  son  than  it  con!  !  hr  even  hv  stahs  from  a  poniard ; 
and  yet  yours  would  willingly  have  j^aid  to  you,  '  Strike  but  listen.' 
Bttt  DOW  the  tnne  for  indulgence  is  pa&t.  I  am  become  the  deposi< 
tory  of  that  authority  you  hate  too  long  despiaed*  and  it  i»  with  me 
yoa  will  have  to  deaU  I  have  two  hands — the  one  wears  a  gauntlet 
of  iron,  the  other  a  velvet  glove.  It  depends  upon  your  l>tiha- 
viour  whifh  I  shall  use.  Do  not  attfmpt  to  struggle  ;  you  rnn  ne* 
ver  outdo  uie  in  strength.  Besides,  why  struggle  with  your  friends? 
I  waffe  war  with  your  faults  only,  not  with  yourself :  but  to  bring 
you  oack  into  the  right  path  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  tha  nlmost 
severitv  sh  uM  it  be  necessary ;  power  and  autlmritjare  eorabiaed 
in  mv  hands." 

This  language,  wlTu  h  indicates  to  our  pupiU  the  linn  «if  cnn.luet  we 
intend  to  puriiue  towards  them,  never  faib  to  make  an  iiiipres^tun  on 
their  young  minds ;  and  we  must  admit  that«  with  very  few  exceptioni!, 
we  find  they  yield  to  our  exhortations*  It  it  true  that  we  ntgleot 
00  means  of  convincing  them  that  we  never  ezerclsa  soveri^  towards 
them  but  with  regret.  Without  such  a  conviction  our  efforts  would 
be  fruitless.  Tiius  no  lad  comes  to  us  without  our  having  written 
to  him  some  time  before,  to  urge  him  to  alter  Kiib  behaviour,  i  iii.i 
letter  is  transmitted  by  the  President  dn  Tribunal  to  bis  parents,  who 
return  It  to  us>  that  we  tm  modify  It  to  suit  the  character  the 
child.    It  it  nsuallj  couched  in  some  such  terms  as  the  folbwiag 

"I  learn  with  regret  that  by  yviur  conduct  you  give  your  excel- 
lent family  serious  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  the  exhortations  of 
your  parents  have  produced  no  (  ffect.  The  time  for  j»everity  has  ar- 
rived. An  order  issued  by  the  Preiident  du  Tribunul,  will  deprive 
you  of  your  liberty,  and  in  the  cell  to  which  yoa  aro  about  to  be  coiii» 
ugned,  yott  will  have  to  reflect  upon  the  mehincholy  cum-equences 
which  have  resulted  from  forgetting  your  duty.  Charged  with  ex- 
ecuting this  "?evere  sentence,  which  will  immediately  he  pa<s<^d  upon 
you,  I  earnestly  wish  to  mediate  hetween  your  family  and  your.self, 
and  obtHin  for  you  a  reprieve.  Frotit  by  tlie  time  aiTurded  you,  and 
implore  from  your  parents  pardon  for  your  past  oonduet;  as  jat^ 
disgrace  attaches  only  to  yourself,  but  hereaner  It  will  recoil  %m  a 
name  vou  ought  to  honour.  Fr'^m  the  very  day  on  which  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  cultivate  industrious  habits,  be  submissive  and  res- 
pectful, >etk  to  revive  in  your  heart  those  feelings  of  rtfligion  which 
were  the  joy  of  your  early  childhood,  ^nd  which  you  have  soon 
forgotten  ;  show  youraelf  grateful  to  Ood,  who  ba»  prompted  me  to 
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saveynti  from  the  puntshmeDt  awarded  to  vour  (ruiltj  eoodacL  If 
jiptylecting  this  fatherly  warning,  you  perKisst  in  the  unhappy  rour5« 
you  have  a<h)pted,  do  not  reproach  hinr»  who  ha«»  »lnnp  hi^  utitiot  t<> 
spare  ^ou  the  severe  treutiuent  winch  ^uu  wiii  then  fully  lie^^erve. 
But  tbere  b  yet  time.  Give  me  the  gratificatsoo  of  having  aided  tn 
leading  you  Mck  into  the  path  of  dntj»  and  of  restoring  that  bappi. 
neM  to  your  family  which  you  ou^ht  never  to  have  disturbed.** 

We  ha  ve  the  satisfaction  of  informing- you  that  in  some  instances 
this  warning  has  sufficed  to  arret»t  the  youth  in  his  downward  pro- 
gress.   If,  notwithstanding  this  endeavour,  he  per^i^it  in  his  evil 
eondnety  and  be  b  brought  here,  we  say  to  bim.  *■  My  dear  boy, 
bow  b  it  that  yon  are  come  here?  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  lave 
Tou  from  beintr  sent  to  a  place  of  punishment  ;  but  I  ^-.t-npd  Ton 
thfit  if  you  persisted  in  trrievinLT  your  l  imily,  I  should  tr^  at  you  with 
»evtrity.    I  must  keep  my  word,  or  you  would  not  believe  me  in 
filtare;  but  if  yon  benave  well,  if  you  amend  your  habits,  if  you  ex- 
hibit tile  sligbtett  symptom  of  repentaaice,and  of  returning  to 'a  ri^^t 
oonrte>  you  may  be  assured  of  the  e^ernesa  with  which  1  shall  give 
you  credit  for  a  desire  to  improve."    In  g-cneral  the  success  of  an 
undertakini^  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ht-gun  ;  and  it  i« 
consequently  very  important  that  the  first  impression  uiade  on  tbc 
lad's  mind  sbould  be  a  favourable  one. 

Their  authority  is,  for  a  time  at  least*  placed  in  our  hands  by  the 
parents,  who  give  their  word  of  honnnr  to  leave        to  act  on  all 
points  as  we  shall  deem  best.    We  require  this  concession  for  two 
reasons.    First : — We  are  testing  an  entirely  new  system  of  edu- 
cation.   If  we  are  hampered  in  its  application  by  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discover  whether  the 
sjitem  has  been  ill  applied,  or  whether  it  is  bad  in  itself,  and  public 
opinion  will  proscribe  it  for  ever.    Secondly : — In  assuminir  a*  re- 
gards the  child  tlie  whole  responsibility  of  the  rigorous  mea^ure^i 
adopted  towards  him.  wc  avoid  the  risk  of  destroying  wbAt  little 
affection  for  his  family  may  yet  survive  in  his  be^rt.   What  little 
affection  I  Painful  indeed  must  these  words  be  to  parents  when  they 
feel  but  too  oi'ti-u  tliat  it  is  the  very  excess  of  their  tenderness  which 
has  brought  about  this  miserable  result ;  truly  instrut  tive  nre  tbey  for 
the  future  !    But  were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 
we  might,  Gentlemen,  publish  a  volume  instead  of  a  report.    We  will 
Wave  it  to  time  to  supply  us  with  fivsh  arguments. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  we  sbould  have,  to  soni« 
extent,  thrown  into  a  dialogue  form,  the  narrative  we  have  just  re- 
lated, instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  a  simple  an.■4l\^i$.  We 
believed,  however,  that  this  waa  the  best  method  of  explaining  our 
system.  In  tbm  bringing  it  into  operation  before  you,  so  to  sp<«lc« 
ye«  could  better  appreetate  both  its  aiivaotages  and  drawbacks.  It 
now  remains  for  us  only  to  state  a  few  detaiia  which  will  throw 
light  upon  this  dej  artment  a««  a  whole. 

The  approach  of  the  hoIiday^  increases  the  number  of  appLicatioos 
from  parents  for  admission — a  fact  easilv  expUinrd. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  beads  of  families  that  at  such  a  season  they  ran 
a  risk  of  rewarding  the  child  whose  conduct  during  the  whole  )ia»t 
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y^zr  bas  bt^cn  bad,  for  ii  i>  impossible  to  obanj^e  borne  into  a  place  of 
puoisbment  at  a  time  wbeii  all  isjo^and  febtivity,  especiuUj  where 
there  are  other  cbildreti  who  deeerve  nothing  but  praite.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  some  schools  papiU  are  not  permitted  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  holidays  ;  and  in  all  the  discipline,  at  this  period  of  rest  from 
work,  is  sure  to  be  rebixed  Removing  to  Mettray  obviatcfi  all  these 
difficulties  ;  one  inconvenience  alone  remaining',  namely,  xhnt  at  this 
season  we  cannot  arrange  for  our  lads  to  compete  in  writing  exercises 
with  the  lads  of  the  [neigbbovrin^- J  Poblio  School,  as  ther  are  aeeu«> 
Corned  to  do  daring  the  session.  We  nnst  acknowledge  t&at  in  so  far 
they  lose  a  motive  to  emulation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  discipline 
is  the  more  felt  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  tbe  child's  thoughts 
uaturally  revert  to  tiu  f  njovTht  nts  from  which  he  is  rut  off.* 

But  though  we  can  thus  deprive  those  lads  of  their  holiday  who  do 
not  deeerre  it»  we  reserre  the  meant  of  enabling  snch  among  onr 
pnpils  to  enjoy  it  as  dnrlog  their  itaj  with  na  have  shown  a  desire  to 
do  well. 

ft  is  by  this  potent  alternative — everytbinjr  to  hope  if  they  behave 
w  ell,  and  everything  to  fear  if  they  behave  ill— that  men  are  kept  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  a  fortiori  the  chiid. 

We  have  met  with  mnch  sympathy  and  aid  from  some  exoellent 
clergymen  in  onr  ncigbboinrliood.  Desiring  to  promote  onr  nnder« 
talcing,  they  agree  to  receive  onr  pupils  as  boarders,  whenever  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  strict  discipline  of  Mettray  h88  8uf?5ciei!t1y  operated 
on  their  yount?  hearts.  Thus  we  ;«ff»>rd  these  lads  an  opportunity  of 
exercii»ing  their  liberty  under  certain  resstrictions. 

In  tint  intermediate  stage  we  can  judge  bow  Ihr  we  hue  infloeooed 
their  dispoeitiott.  It  ta  a  species  of  moral  quarantine,  wmeb  indicatee 
what  we  have  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  future. 

We  will  conclude  this  explanation  of  our  system  by  an  observation 
which  We  trui^t  may  bear  fruit  in  making  parents  understand  how 
important  it  is  not  to  delay  entrusting  their  children  to  us,  until  tltey 
have  beoome  ntterly  nnmanageable.  Hitherto  aneeese  has  crowned 
onr  eflbrts,  even  when  we  had  to  deal  with  indiridnala  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  old ;  though  we  must  confess  that  we  had  serious 
wisgivinrs  with  respect  to  them.  Our  task,  however,  bn*  bfon  far 
easier,  and  nttended  with  the  happiest  results  when  our  pupiU  have 
Ih^cu  under  fourteen  years*  of  age. 

^  It  is  easy  to  nnderstand  why,  when  tbe  only  attemative  was  to  con- 
^gn  tbe  child  to  gaol*  tbe  step  was  delayeif  until  the  case  became 

extreme,  just  as  amputation  is  adopted  only  when  gangrene  has  set 
io.  But  now  the  remedy  consists  in  sending  tbe  youth  not  to  prison,  but 


*  We  must  not  omit  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  tbe  Prin- 
cipal und  the  Profestjors  of  the  Lycee  at  Tours,  who  have  been  good 
noQgh  to  pt^rmit  our  pupiU  to  write  exercises  with  theirs,  they  in- 
forming us  of  tbe  subject  of  the  composition.  Our  pupils  never 
'ign  Uwir  names  to  their  exercises,  in  order  that  their  iacagmito  may 
l>e  preserved.  Thus  they  are  benefited  by  the  spirit  of  en^ulatioii, 
Without  the  Seclusion  tn  u  hii  h  it  ts  desirable  to  keep  thein,  for  a 
time  at  least,  l>eing  interrupted. 
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to  what  may  be  called  a  etrist  ■ehaely  wli«re.  fcawiw,  be  go<^  oal 
of  doors  every  day  with  tiie  person  who  «iifwriiitco4k  hit  adacaitiai^ 

and  is  even  pernntted  oocMionall?  to  make  1ob|^  {^icnrsioiM,  pro- 
\  his  ronduct  b*'  verv  satisfa<'tnrv.  It  rs  impfi*5ible,  tberrfur-^.  lo 
eji,()iam  the  neglect  on  the  parts  ol"  htatis  ot'  tamilie-i  of  the  Url«r- 
luntorj  nieiiiiti  me  yifkve  at  their  dinpucial,  aad  tLe  ^^Bciencjf  wkuch 
no  longer  admita  M  dottbC* 

Being  now  oooviDce^  bj  thraa  years'  experience,  of  thaadvaatagM 
of  ovr  new  dtpartnieDt»  wa  voold  gladly  see  its  benefits  shared  by  s 
larger  number.  For  th!«  reason  we  have  thoiight  of  admittii^  cbi!4 
ren  from  foreign  countries  >vlio  cau^e  their  parents  aniit-tv  aii] 
truuble.  The  dintMice,  instead  of  beii^  a  drawback,  »bouid  raix^^r 
be  considered  an  advantage,  aa  k  «o«UI  aid  to  beep  the  lad*s  aacnt 
Moreov  er,  when  eottrely  remoTed  from  the  scenes  amoog  vhkh  hs 
haa  lived,  and  where  doubtless  he  has  too  often  found  perM«w 
to  indulge  bis  evil  tendencies,  the  youth  will  be  driven  by  the  isolatiaa 
in  which  he  will  be  pinced  to  endeavour  to  gain  oiir  affection^  certaii 
of  wintiiug  it  if  he  behave  well. 

We  are  aware  that  aatioaal  aauara  diilhtf  and  that  waooaaaaa- 
tries  paternal  authority  maialahiii  ili  aaeeodancy  ;  but  the  n>ean$  sf 
ipreserving  this  happy  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  o£  ia- 
subor'li nation  which  threatens  to  spread  throughout  the  world,  Jfe?  m 
convincing  }oung  periions  that  ihoold  the  evil  appear  it  wiM  hs 
immediately  supureMed.  * 

Our  faaoaet  wliich  is  av«B  n&m  too  ttntSi  to  maai  the  appiicaiMH 
for  admission  which  ooaM  la  u»  hma  oar  •va  eeantryy  woald  ael 
permit  of  our  receiving  foraignera,  and  we  contemplate,  thert/ora. 
erecting  additional  buildings,  in  order  that  our  undertaking  mzj  he 
cai  ried  into  execution  on  the  extended  «>c;tle  whteli  apm^ars  desirabitr-j 

^utuiihiitaoding  the  deep  iatt^rc&t  we  take  m  the  uew  department 
whoae  advantiyes  we  have  jaat  puiatad  anC,  and  aativitliilattding  tht 
gratification  it  aflfbrdt  ua  ia  restoring  hefipiiii  to  aMsy  a  dNMilie 
eirde  whence  it  bas  long  been  banished,  let  us  assure  you,  geatliaiFab 
ire  neglect  no  duty  demanded  of  ii>  by  the  Colony  ot'Mettray  prop^rlt 
5*0  cHnt»d  —  th;it  enlerpriite  which  tirst  brought  Ui>  into  co. opera* i-.o^ 
and  which  receives  the  UQmterru|>ted  aid  and  approval  of  this  coimtrv. 

We  have  oo  the  pgaaeat«ooeaitaa  no  laaidanta  to  ralatv  which  hmt 
gtvea  to  ottr  colons  an  opportnni^  of  pcwring  their  coBiagab  Md  ss 


*  It  is  also  most  important  not  to  delay  sending  the  lad  to  oanatil 
he  has  been  expelled  from  8<^ool,  for  if  he  sees  his  fatvre  thn 

bloated,  t!iere  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  be  discouraged.  We  hart 
had  a  youth  un  l-T  o'lr  care  whose  father,  hu])ing  thereby  to  inTiTTir- 
date  him,  had  nia«ie  him  believe  that  his  name  had  hf^en  era>cJ  fr  -.r 
the  register  of  his  former  school.  He  lost  all  hope,  saying,  VVii»i 
is  the  use  ef  working  ?**  Havit^  afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  nsc 
undergone  the  disgraM  af  expnlsaon,  he  applied  fatmseif  to  his  taifcs 
with  ardour,  and  won  a  position  among  the  best  scholars. 

t  For  fuller  explanation,  see  the  details  contained  in  the  '^MoMs 
Coohin"  on  the  Colony  at  Mettray. 
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a  preal  cit^  one  o(  tt-stif  Mne  appreciatioQ  of  it,  such  as  the  inun- 
diUion  of  the  Loire  at^ur«ied  ia^t  ^enr.* 

Twice  OTcr,  bowever,  thvf  have  helped  to  extin^lsh  ilres  wbieh 
broke  forth  in  the  neigh bourhoori,  bnt  in  neither  msitanoe  did  any* 
thing  occur  worth  reeordiniiry  nur,  happily,  any  accident  to  deplore. 
On  a  former  fiimilar  occahion  one  of  our  colons  pcrishrd,  the  victim 
to  Zf'al  and  self-devotion,  of  which  one  of  oar  Magistrates  bae 
been  plt^a^ed  publicly  to  express  his  admiration. 

The  pa:>t  ^  ear  bw  «lipjpeil  tmoquilly  away.  Thne  we  moAt  de- 
pend on  the  mierest  you  feel  iu  our  children,  when  we  nnrrete  faets 
which,  to  persons  less  favourably  inctined,  would  appear  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  relatinjof ;  but  we  are  aware  that  nothing  conneoted 
with  Mettray  can  be  indiA'ereut  to  you. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  words,  one  of  our  ladi  has 
died  in  consequence  of  a  kick  ncm  a  horse,  received  while  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer  with  whom  we  had  placed  htm.  He  was  qnite 
aware  of  his  dang^r^  and  knowing  that  the  Colony  is  always  open  to 
her  children  when  in  need  of  aid,  lie  begged  that  he  niight  be  l.iid 
on  a  mattreb^  in  a  cart,  and  so  be  conveyed  to  our  Infirmary.  The 
joumeT  was  not  accomplished  without  the  poor  fellow  suffering  acutely 
from  the  jolting  of  the  -vehicle.  Nevertheless,  he  said  to  the  driver* 
**  Pray  drive  faster*  or  I  never  shall  get  there  in  time."  The  man 
did  not  fully  understand  what  these  words  implied*  bat  the  Colony 
was  no  sooner  reached  than  their  meaning  was  made  plain.  The 
poor  lad  iminediately  a«>lced  for  th*-  chaplain  with  whom  he  had 
always  iwept  up  intercourse*  and  made  his  confession.  The  wound 
was  mortal.  Two  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  our  poor  colon 
breathed  his  last  sigh*  snrronnded  by  his  scbooKfellows,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  fervour  and  resignation.  He  said  to  us, 
"I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  could  not  die 
among  strang«  rn," — words  which  revealed  the  position  which  Mettray 
holds  in  the  ijeuris  of  her  children. 

If  onr  colons  appreoiate  the  debt  they  owe  to  Mettray*  their 
parenta  do  not  appear  less  imprmsed  by  it.  For  instance,  a  poor 
woman*  whose  only  means  of  subistence  is  her  labour,  oflfered  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  tipon  herself  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  her  son,  then  confined  in  a  gaol 
where  he  cost  her  nothing,  aolely  on  condition  that  he  should  be  re- 
oeived  at  Mettray.  An  engagement  such  as  this,  contracted  at  the  price 
of  the  severest  privation,  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  us* 
renderfaig  it  our  duty  to  return  to  such  a  mother  a  son  who,  by 
his  good  conduct,  shall  indemnify  her  for  all  her  sacrifices. 

To  th}<  wry  touching  proof  of  confidence  we  may  add  a  striking 
marie  ot  approbation  emanating  from  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  State. 


•  Tlie  Town  Council  of  Tours  has  been  pleased  to  cause  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  this  legend: — "A  la  Colonie  de  Mettray,  la 
vilte  de  Tours  reconnaissante."  [Some  of  these  medals  were  eiht- 
bited  in  Birmingham*  at  the  Basaar  held  in  1656,  in  atd  of  the  Ad* 
derley  Park  Fund.-*  2  fans.] 
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Id  the  rep<»rt  on  the  hn4^et  for  IR>8  occar*  tii*  fdSlotriiiif  vonis  r— 

«•  rmmMadf  it  to  tl»  'tvnmniU  aUmtitm  of  tbo  Ifiowier  if 
Agritaltare.  We  ore  of  opiuinn  Umh  •  pcnaaMot  oi4  Bbml 
grant  voaM  bejortifaNe  to  tm  SMdtution  deserriag  of  pru^  u&d«r 
tbre^  seTeral  aspects — nK^ral,  airrictitfural.  and  peniteotioL  It  bco^ii 

our  own  countrv,  and  affords  a  model  to  foreifirn  lacds.*** 

^tich  praia^  is  oatt^ri^^  imicetiia  ^  e  vvottiri&^  sn^w ^tr^'^t ^ 
dipt  it,  forwofaeiovc  tt  to  to  itwud;  ob4  we  trat  tkolthe 
MiBbter  will  share  the  fiirovoUeopioioa  of  tbe  Co  in  oothe 
llad|g€t»  ood  will  do  his  otaost  in  ratno  to  reoder  !■§  grmst  cooh 
iBeTT«tirate  with  the  ioiportance  of  joar  serriceis  for  ^jre  h»i 
HiU' h  difficulty  ir  meetin?  our  ezpentes  ianerl««  tlvoii|(lk  tJb«  greai 
ris«  in  the  price  of  prort»ions. 

Through  the  kind  attcntioii  of  a  very  kmd  lewcml  friend 
we  hilelf  bad  the  pleamre  and  adfantage  of  s  long  ooiifcc» 
lion  vith  the  Ber.  Father  Gacda,  Hector  of  the  CntboIiB  Be> 
fofvatoij  Sdiool  near  Market^ Wrigbton,  Yorkshife.  We 
found  him  a  dtsciple  of  M.  Demetx,  and  one  of  the  mt  ae* 
complished  and  thonio^h  scholars,  in  ererr  point  connecied 
with  the  Refornjatorr  S\5ttm,  it  has  been  our^ood  fortane  19 
mtt-t.  We  bee:  atteijti^n  to  the  toilowiiig  documcik^  sappliei 
lis      Father  C^tCkii ; — 

^aoMiir  ^  ikt  YwMin  C^hdir  Bifit  awlWf  Mi  if,  wmdM 

ikt  Mmtag  kdi of  AMb,  on  lAe  I W  ^  Snrtmikn.  1897. 

The  Bishop  4>f  Beverl«^j  having  taken  the  Chair,  anil  addrcs!^ 
the  Meeting  in  »apport  of  the  IvStntion  which  ho  hnd l^dy  wmmii, 
the  following  Report  was  read  bj  the  See.  Father  C^la. 

The  task»  which  it  is  mj  dntjr  to  perform,  is  douhtles*  a  di£cdlt 
one,  either  if  joa  consider  the  delicate  tiatnre  of  the  Report  joa 
expf^ct,  ct^noernmc  onr  uork  in  a  ftehi.  preTron^K  ploughed  aod 
sown  hj  othier  h^iis  ^  ar,  liie  aeeeai»itj  ot  speaking  ot  refuiis  v^^cX 
although  the  eflect  of  Oivine  owtaMi^  are  generally  attrihmedte 
hnman  eaerttoo. 

In  order  to  free  mvself  as  mnch  as  possible  fnm  these  diftcnltit^ 
I  formed  the  reiolution  of  submitting  to  voor  consideration,  a  few 
extract*,  taken  from  our  Diarji,  \ihich.  containing  a!!  the  occurreortt 
oi  onr  School,  and  being  declined  ouW  for  private  uae,  will  prow  a 
fidtUbl  witncts  of  the  roolta  already  attained,  aa  well  aa  a  pirdg*  «f 
the  moat  aaagniiie  hopes  for  the  fiitnrc^ 


*  In  the  first  instance  we  received  as  a  grant  from  the  Miaisitf  if 

Agriculture  tl  o  .*um  of  12,000  francs,  (£460..)  which  has  r*- 
dnct^d  to  4.U«.«0  francs.    SrT»a!l  though  the  amount  he.  »>T!r  rrarrcde 

if  not  the  li'*?  due  for  this  ^roof  (.-f  ^rrrspathj  froo  h.>  EtceiJtiicjt 
who  has  heeu  so  good  aa  to  e^pr^ss  hi»  rc^rti  iLat     cb^kowt  uo  moKL 
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before  begionlnffr  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  with  your  Indulgence 
for  my  imperfeet  elocution. 

As  soon  as  the  agreenient,  which  entrusted  your  Reformatorv 
8chool  to  thi'  r-Avo  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  wns  sicrnrd,  I  hoiiig 
eppointeii  to  tlie  work,  prrreived  at  a  glance  its  iniportunce  since 
the  education  of  youth  had  been  ujy  principal  occupation  for  twenty 
years,  in  my  native  country.  Consequently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
for  my  staff  of  brothers,  tliose  whom  I  knew  to  be  tht  hv>t  suited 
for  the  work  ;  went  to  St.  Bernard's  with  the  two  principal  brothers, 
the  Prefect,  and  the  Schoohna^ter,  where  they  remiiined  for  three 
weeks,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practicjil  details  of  a 
school  conducted  on  a  large  scale  :  afterwards,  I  went  with  the  first 
mentioned  brother,  to  BIythe  House»  Hammersmith,  to  compare  the 
working  of  the  different  systems  ;  and  commenced  on  1st  June,  the 
charge  entrusted  to  u?, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  trials  we  li:id  to  onJiire  at  the  bopinning  I 
The  boys  shewed  most  unuiistakeable  signs  of  insubordination ; 
arrangements  were  made  amongst  them  for  running  away ;  mocking 
mod  looks  of  defiance  were  seen  at  every  turn  ;  grumbling  and  dis- 
content were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  all  which,  as  we  afterwards 
learnt,  had  l»een  previously  planned,  in  order  to  try  our  strength  and 
patience. 

One  morning  it  rained,  and  the  boys,  on  being  set  to  maliC  mats, 
began  to  grumble,  and  even  refused  to  perform  this  pri^ion-Iike  work. 
One  of  the  bigger  boys,  in  particular,  showed  a  most  determined 

obstinacy,  and  arming  himself  with  a  stick,  he  excited  others  to 
imitate  him,  A<5  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  «iuell  these  di^^('rderly 
pro(  eediiiu's,  lir.  Prefect  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example 
of  the  ringleader.  Whilst  chastising  him,  another  of  the  boys, 
reputed  the  strongest  and  the  leader  oP  the  wor^t,  undertook  to 
defisnd  bis  companion,  and  attempted  to  strike  the  Brother,  who, 
bowever,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  i  :  of  the  affair,  with 
great  pre!^»-nee  of  mind,  seized  hi**  assailant  by  the  collar,  flung  him 
flat  to  tht  round  several  times,  and  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
rest,  walked  him  off  to  the  dark  cell,  in  which  place  he  remained  till 
dinner  time. 

The  boy,  afterwards,  acknowledged  to  me,  that,  he  was  ftilly 
aware  of  his  fault,  and  confessed  his  readiness  to  perform  whatever 
penance  I  should  impose  upon  him,  which  readiness  was  confirmed 
by  his  asking  pardon  publicly,  on  his  knees. 

Another  source  of  anxiety,  was  the  appearance,  near,  and  upon  our 
premises,  of  men,  recognized  by  some  of  the  boys,  as  belonging  to 
notorious  gangs  in  this  town,  (Leeds.)  They  had  the  audacity  to 
apeak  to  some  of  the  boy?,  in  order  to  pursuade  them  to  run  away, 
and  even  to  «:et  fire  to  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  having  ac- 
quired a  suthcient  knowledge  of  the  peculinr  nnture  of  our  work,  I 
proceeded  to  put  in  practice  my  own  plan  of  direction.  My  first  step 
was  to  Ht  up  a  more  suitable  altar  for  the  preserving  of  the  Blessed 
£laorament,  and  to  adorn  the  house  with  such  pictures  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  religious  impression  to  the  minds  of  the  boys.  At 
th0  same  time  1  began  a  course  of  daily  catechetical  instructions, 
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iotermtxea  with  mnrid  reflections  and  itrikii^  practical 
whilst  endemvouring.  also,  to  win  their  hearts  by  kindness  and  mirt* 
of  affection,  without,  howerer.  lUowii^  mj  breach  of  disctpiiai  to 

pasp  unTiotic(>d.  .  .    v  ♦ 

The  simj.le  notice  of  my  readiness  to  speak  with  tbeBMB inwii, 
concernitig  ihtir  spiritual  neceentie*,  ind«oed  tbem  ail,  wuhoat 
exception,  to  profit  bv  the  opportonity,  atthoa^  I  did  D.)t  cDforw 
it  upon  them,  as  an  obligation.  Bv  this  means  I  sounded  the  depib 
of  their  religious  knowledszo,  ubich,  I  found  to  he  v^ry  *nper6<.-u.. 
if  anythin-at  all  ;  anri  moreover  I  sue.-,  ♦^ded  in  gaining  loeir  «». 
fidence,  I'v  appcalinsr  Ui  thtir  better  feehags.   

The  clVai',  i^iiuple,  and  practicml  preeching  on  the  Ooip*  «WT 
Sandaj  morning,  and,  on  the  Eternal  Truths  in  the  nftwnooo, 
reflections  upon  the  same,  after  the  service  in  a  conference  of  tat 
Brothers  with  the  bovs,  I  have  found  to  produce  esct  Ueiit  fruiU. 

Towards  t»  e  ^  nd  of  the  first  month,  an  occurrence  took  piKt, 
w  hich,  thougti  painful  iu  itself,  been  in  the  haudl  of  P«*; 
IVovidence,  the  cause  of  a  great  moral  improTemeiit.  Kmmm 
moral  fiwilt,  calling  for  a  severe  and  public  chastisement,  was  coa- 
mitttd.  The  ofTender  wae  lodged  in  the  dark  cell,  where  be  re- 
mained  all  day  with  bread  and  water  for  his  meaU.  Before  eTeciDg 
pravers  having'  been  previou«!v  prepared  to  submit  to  puoisbnwm 
for  hi.^  puUt.  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  •"•"'Y^.^'^'^ 
the  superiors,  with  the  exception  of  mjietf,  md  owrcrely  chaitnei^ 
aU  being  exerted  to  take  warning  by  this  example.  The  sei^^ 
prodn^  was  so  great,  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  mingled  tb«r 
tear?  with  those  of  the  culprit,  and  evidently  appreciated  the  ngw 
of  the  chastisement.  The  lesson  proved  effectuiil. 
no  Kreat  moral  fault  has  ever  been  detected  ;  on  the  eootrarj,  w 
boys  have  since  amended  so  much,  that  1  had  the  consolation  of 
only  re-ndmittiitf  to  Holy  Communion  eight  of  thmn,  hot  an*  • 
choosing  eight  others  for  First  Communion. 

Another  cause,  and  the  last  of  general  distarhance,  waa 
awav  at  tlie  end  of  the  same  first  month  o*  one  of  lUe  boys  »l»  wis 
ver>' cunning,  and  receded  only  just  preriooe  to  our  eoniiig* l» 
consequently  always  seeking  an  opportonitr  to  escape.  On^» 
fortoight  belore  he  had  attempted  to  pnt  his  project  in  pracw*. 
haviwalto  enticed  another  bo v  to  accompriny  htm.    Ht^  pim*" 
proceeding  was  this  :— he  purloinc  d  a  suit  of  old  clothes  ^^^''^^ 
to  another  hny.  mm  reted  them  in  aii  empty  ca»k, 
mind  to  jumu  Irom  bis  wiudow  during  the  oight.     The  ^^♦f'^, . 
the  clothes  iisoovered  hw  plan  ;  he  was  but  slightly  pa nuhed^ 
being  his  first  offenco.    On  the  27th  June,  having  ^  P«°*^ 
for  telling  a  iie,  he  about  u»id.dav  concealed  himseh  m  t:a  d:t?ti  M*r 
the  honse  without  his  coat  and  cap.  and  made  off  ^  soon 
ccivr.l  that  uo  particular  attempt  was  made  to  find  him.  •J^^J^ 
were  surprised  at  seeiiiK'  "o  busUing  or  any  app^t  t«mt>i« 
taken  respecting  the  furtive,  and  were  at  a  loss  ^^^^^^'^  J.^S 
we  told  them  to  pray  fer  him.  and  thnt  m  a  few  days  he 
again  be  amoi^st  them.    Indeed  things  went  on       'j^us'  ; 
however,  descriptive  of  th«  bo^  were  written  to  the  pobce  iii3p«cw> 
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of  th«  neighbouring  towmif  luid  only  two  days  after,  we  received  the 
notice  that  he  w  at  apprehended  in  thw  wery  town,  (Leeda.)  The 

snrprisc*  of  the  boys  on  his  appenrinsr  aniong'«»t  them  so  soon,  can 
^csrci'ly  be  expressed.  He  wa-  rtirr'atotu-d  uith  the  exentplnry 
punishuient  of  a  inunth's  im|in&unineiil  in  a  public  gaul,  but  owing 
to  the  viait  of  the  Fr.  General  of  the  Institute,  the  punishment  wat 
commated  to  a  few  daya'  confinement  In  the  dark  cell,  upon  hread 
and  water  diet. 

Until  the  be^Mnninir  of  July,  our  eflforte  were  chiefly  directed  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  we  found  n>any  of  the  bi^'trer  boys  had  hetrun 
to  lead  tjuile  a  dttfercnt  lif^,  &hovvtng  a  great  affection  lot*  u&,  and  a 
consoling  spirit  of  docility,  with  the  determination  of  becoming  ^ood* 
The  datlj  iMtractions  were  liatened  to  with  attention  and  an  evident 
detirc  of  learning.  The  teaching  of  music,  and  the  fttnging  of  pioua 
hymns  in  the  chiipH,  accompanied  with  tlie  harmonium,  a  preciotis 
gift  of  C.ipt.  StapK  ton,  co-operated  nuich  to  move  their  hearts  and 
'  make  them  exceedingly  pleased  with  their  new  sy&tem  of  life.  At 
this  period,  we  found  it  necessary  to  cause  the  best  boys  to  co- 
operate with  OS  io  •tahdnin^  their  still  atnbhom  companion!.  The 
Mija  were  consequently  divided  into  three  daswev,  according  to  their 
aize.  In  cnch  class  tlie  hrttor  boys  were  chosen  as  sergeants  or 
corporals  cburped  with  the  observance  of  discipline,  whilst  uiiiitary 
drill  contributed  also  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  order  in  every  thing. 
To  carrj  out  better  thia  fhmily  system,  we  resolved  to  take  our  meals 
in  the  eame  room  with  the  boyat  and  arranged  the  horary  and  ocoo- 
pations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  bovs  always  within  sight. 
The  followini^  is  the  winter  horary.  At  half-past  five  o'clock,  rise, 
wash,  and  clean  themselves;  six.  Morning  Prayers  and  M-iss  ;  half- 
past  six,  school;  halfopast  seven,  breakfast;  eight,  work  as  fol- 
lows, three  boys  with  the  cook,  for  kitchen  and  housework  ;  three 
with  the  shoemaker }  five  with  the  tailor }  two  with  the  carpenter  ; 
two  as  stable  i>oya ;  and  twenty  in  the  fields,  with  the  Prefect  of 
field  labour  T  always  feel  moved  wiien,  at  the  beginnins^  of  work, 
fronj  the  different  shops  and  the  tields,  I  hear  the  hoys  ringing  their 
simple  prayer  in  these  few,  but  touching  woiUs,  repeated  thrice, 
<•  My  Jesus,  I  do  this  for  the  love  of  Thee."  At  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
work  IS  dieeontimied  and  all  prepare  for  dinner;  twelve,  Angelua 
and  dinner.  At  all  the  meals,  one  of  the  boys  reads  some  instructive 
hook  ;  after  dinner,  a  visit  to  the  H.  >^aeramcnt,  and  recreation  j 
half-past  one,  wurk  as  before  ;  t'wv,  selioo!  :  six.  supper  and  recrea- 
tion ;  haif*past  seven,  school  v^&m  ;  haii-pa^t  eight.  Evening 
Prayers,  Hymn,  and  retire  to  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening 
recreation  is  spent  by  some^  in  learning  vocal  music,  and  by  others, 
in  practising  the  fife  and  dntm;  whilst  the remaiotng  boys  listen,  w  it^ 
plea  nr<%  tj  the  reading  of  some  amusitig  and  instructive  book,  by 
oae  ot  the  brothers. 

As  regards  their  iniproveuient  in  elementary  knuvvUdge,  yuu  will 
easily  understand  the  diffienlty  of  teaching  such  boys,  if  you  reflect 
that  the  stages  of  their  education  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the 
boys  themselves,  which,  of  course,  renders  it  difficult  to  organise 
them  in  classes.   Nevertheless  the  patience  and  seal  of  the  school- 
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master  had  a  « itn^M  in  the  satisfaetion  which  Mr.  Morrcil  itxpmmA 
at  his  o^:  i.vl  vi-:t.  or,  t;  f»  last  of  Juljr.  P<-rfaaps  ii  I  were  to  inf-urfTB 
Tou,  that  nu«> ,  ruanj.  >•!  the  bors  are  able  to  iin^  in  Latrn  Lbe  PsaiS* 
for  Vespers,  and  one  of  Wcbbe's  Masse?,  ym  might  form  i^dea. 

their  improvement.   Id  additiM  to  a         of  dat^t  tkrv  mm 
coaraged  to  study  Irom  tlie  periMiiiow,  duU  is  aAor  m«»  tlnire  «il 
be  a  f  err  poor  conditiao*  if  dependent  apon  other«  in  the  mtma^g^ 
men?  of  their  buMness,  from  a  want  of  elriDcr  tarr  kimwlevig^ 

8;;ioe  Jiilj.  the  have  shewn  such  a  k'radoallT  m-^r^asioif  goc^ 
conduct,  as  to  eucourage  us  to  ealabli&h  a  .'T^ectkm  ot  Uoooor*  ibr 
thoM  wlio  had  not  oidj  not  given  anj treoble  bj  miiieeimt^lwil  wte 
on  all  oeeaaiooB  had  coodocted  tbesndvcs  in  a  ittiifatiui  j  mamMr; 
the  Fea^t  of  St.  Clnrlca,  (Nor.  4th0  was  chma  far  the  inaofuraiaM 
of  it.  On  the  morning  <  f  the  Fea^t,  the  ftags  werr  hoirtt-!.  t'le  b=:«js 
were  attTre;}  in  rew  tuni?s,  those  who  bad  been  cii4*i^ri  urijr\irTir'3:«*T 
by  the  Brotber§,  were  distinguished  hj  stripes  of  red  (jttjuu  opera 
their  collar,  aod  the  Tablet  of  Hooovr  v^am  whkk  their  wmmm, 
eifrht  ID  number,  were  written,  was  placed  in  a  njODepiewoim  part  of 
the  hou<e.  The  Hon.  Chaa.  Iiangdile  haviog  kiDdU  consented  to 
honour  the  boys  by  his  presence,  arrived  in  time  for  High  Mm&s. 
Aner  Ve^^pers,  all  the  hov*  and  >wp*-riors,  toirether  with  rtfh-^  frieoids 
come  for  the  occasion,  assembieu  in  the  schooi-rooui,  »£id  luf  SectacA 
of  HoDoor  was  preaented  to  the  fion.  OhiHwdid,  «Imi  kiadlw  ad- 
drceted  them  at  some  length  in  a  very  exhortalive  maQner.  Tkm  im- 
pression made  bj  the  solemnity  of  die  day  will  no  doobt  prodttce 
good  fruits  by  emulation,  and  encowago  others  to  etnvo  iar  Ae 
feame  honour  on  a  future  occasion. 

With  ihe^e  happ^  results,  you  m^^  tempted  to  ihiuk  th^  we 
never  more  iiod  it  necessary  to  have  recomee  to  pamehmaiii.  Kew 
oar  bojrs  are  far  from  being  angeU.  Pnnishment  ii  iidkied,  bwt 
never  at  tbe  moment  of  the  fault,  except  ia  very  rare  wmd  |—  Ik  iiiei 
occasion*,  and  ihh  in  order  to  ht:-  a^-^<Ted  by  refl-  ctiorj,  a**d  to  pire 
tiriie  f'jr  repentance,  that,  w  h^-ii  Uu-  jiimi>.hu)vr.i  i-  iDrircted,  T*« 
culprU  i^  luiiv  au  are  beforehand,  ih;»4  it  a  deserred,  aod  its  ju»ijree  ui* 
of  course,  acknowledged. 

Each  Brother  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  oBtm  t  i,  as  well  aa  lha 
good  det-ds  of  the  bojs  nnder  his  charge.  ETery  Snnday  momiogr* 
both  S'li  f  riors  and  bors  iT»ef*T  t'^^i't^ther,  w hen  ^aeh  brot^rr  sri^'es  an 
account  each  of  his  boys,  who»e  gouii  conduct  or  mi>ber.i'.  ?v  ^sr  ss 
commended  or  reprehended  as  deserved,  it  it  be  foumi  o^c'^es.astnr 
to  inlllet  chastieemcnt  for  the  repetitton  of  a  faalt,  it  aa  admiamlaeai 
dnriog  the  course  of  the  loUowing  sreefe.  Eread  and  ««tar  dwt  fir 
one  or  more  d.-^ys  ;  science,  solitude,  or  work,  dnrim:  recreatioo  ; 
takin;;  meals  apart,  or  some  strok»->  -  n  the  hand,  are  the  ordinary 
punishments  :  the  dark  rt-W.  ^incf  the  f'tciniuotr  i.>f  Jtily.  has  only 
once  been  <>cciii>it«i.  At  liic  Suiiiiaiji  a  Import,  i!Li(*rr  ti«e  «.'«i>maian9ca 
of  the  16  bor^,  not  a  foalt  was  laid  to  the  diiaiga  of  any  «f  tha  heys^ 
and  in  general^  pnaiahmcni  at  the  pi  msnt  tioM  is  reserved  Ibr  tfa* 
little  boy^,  upon  wbum  rtrligioo  and  mental  [lersaasioei  ha**  too  hide 
iodoeoce  to  dispense  them  from  sensible  warnings. 
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Up  to  the  present  date  we  have  reociTed  eigbt  new  boys,  making'a 

total  of  thirty-five,  leaving  only  four  vacancies  in  the  present  Imildinp', 
Our  plan  is  to  keep  the  now  hoys  apart  for  a  few  fjays  under  the 
tuition  of  a  boy  with  the  rank  of  sergt  .uit,  during  which  time,  their 
chill  licter  and  natural  inclinations  are  studied  by  us,  whiUt  theytbem- 
aelTet  learn  the  dntiea  of  ezternel  diseipline,  in  order  that  when  they 
join  the  oIms  aaeigned  them,  they  may  naturally  fall  into  the  general 
good  behaviour  of  the  other!?,  w  ho,  by  their  cheerfulness  and  affection 
to  the  Superiors,  point  out  for  their  encouragemeDt^  a  aourceof  real 
happiness  a  ever  before  tasted. 

I  expect  to  see  a  great  moral  improvement  in  the  school,  as  twenty, 
nine  boys  received  uie  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  Saturday  laat. 
I,  with  great  pletiare^  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
are  indebted  to  our  venerable  Chairman,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Keforniatory  School  in  this  country.  He,  for  this  purpose,  gener- 
ously appropriated  a  beautiful  building,  together  with  70  acres  of 
laud ;  well  knowing,  that  if  the  edoeation  of  children,  next  to  the 
oonvereion  of  nnnere,  waa  the  principal  object  of  our  Redeemer's  love, 
both  these  objects  are  obtained  in  a  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  interest  he  hn"  tnl<on,  and  The  eneouracrement  he 
has  given  us,  in  our  work  of  reforming  this  |it  r(  ious,  but  unfortunate 
portion  of  his  tiock,  increased  with  the  good  conduct  of  the  boy  s,  and 
a3  soon  as  they  were  prepared,  he  kindly  ecmdeacended  to  visit  ttu  in. 
Mid  administer  the  Saerament  of  Oonftrmation.  The  Hon.  C.  Lang, 
dale,  havingy  with  tmly  paternal  affection,  constantly  inquired  about 
their  progress  and  wants,  and  fjvqucntly  visited  them,  kindly  accepted 
the  duties  of  gocUatber,  thus  ac<|uiring  a  new  title  to  their  reverence 
and  affection. 

A  continual  watchfulneei  over  the  moral  development  of  the  boys, 
in  order  to  aaoertain  if  it  be  the  e^foct  of  a  good  disposition,  rather 
than  hypocrisy ;  a  rigorous  prohibition  to  speak  to  each  other  of 

their  past  lives;  the  enforeinj  of  «=i!enre  during  work  and  in  the 
ranks  ;  readinesH  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  to  assist  them  in  over- 
coming their  temptations ;  the  encouragement  to  confidence  in  the 
good  dispositions  of  their  superiors,  and  the  example  of  paternal  care 
mnd  sacrifice  for  thdr  sake :  these  are  the  means  most  calculated  to 
win  every  heart,  to  cheek  every  bad  habit»  and  to  enforce  every 
religious  or  social  virtue. 

The  moral  improvement  of  our  boys  is  such,  at  present,  that  we 
may  greatly  increase  their  numbers,  not  only  without  danger  to  them, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  making  them  the  standard  and  promoters 
of  the  reformation  of  the  new  comers,  who,  being  admitted  at  difiersnt 
periods,  and  singly,  cannot  but  follow  the  general  disciplinet  and  be 
benefited  by  the  good  example  of  the  older  inmates. 

This  is  the  pres^ent  condition  of  your  lletormatory  School.  Thanks 
be  to  Uod,  above  all,  for  His  evident  assistance  in  a  work,  which 
redounds  particularly  to  His  glory,  and  after  God^  thanks  be  to  you 
my  Lordt  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen*  and  cepeoiaJly  to  the  Members  of 
tbe  Committee,  for  the  kind  encouragement  and  efleetual  support 
vou  have  given  to  our  endeavour;*,  as  well  as  for  the  generous  assis- 
tiincp  I  hi»pe  you  w  ill  gi\e  for  the  enlargement  of  the  estahlisiiment, 
^iuch  will  be  the  principal  object  of  your  present  dciiburaliuu. 
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Th»folkwiiiig  Fmcmmal  RtjHrri  yf  ike  CamtutUt,  mid  Ahdrad  •/ 
AeeomtSf  were  read  if  E,  J,  Omtfvrd,  B$q. 

On  the  1st  of  Jane,  1857,  the  Yor  k^^hire  Catholic  Refnruiat.frj 
School  pa&ijed  under  the  conduct  of  the  Religious  Coiuniuuit^',  with 
whotn  joar  OommitCe*  tttoceeded  in  effiN;ting  an  UTangeniefit  far 
their  tmdtrtakiDg  that  datjr.  The  annexed  aicooonta  are  thert-fofe 
nade  up  to  that  period,  comprising  about  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  [ns^titution  was  comirsonced,  bur  it  will  be  observed,  that  these 
account«i  include  a  pavujf  III  of  £2.'37  1U»*.  Od.  to  the  RcHjHoti*  Com- 
munity, winch  may  be  considered  Co  appertain  loM  to  the  paat  than 
to  the  fntore. 

These  accounts  shew  that  £898  6s.  6d.  have  been  received  in 
Donations,  £173  3«.  Od.  in  Subscriptions,  for  1856.  and  £207  12s. 
6d.  in  Subscriptions  for  1857,  whilst  £45  3s.  Od.  of  the  i>ur  vrrT^- 
tions  for  the  latter  year  are  »tiU  in  artear,  and  will,  we  tru^t,  be 
at  once  retnilted  to  tiie  treasurer,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  they 
are  much  wmoted.*  Should  the  additioiwl  •on  of  £1 100  sfirerwardi 
mentioned  as  requisite  to  enlarge  the  Buildin}^,  be  pro^P^'j  rwaedt 
and  the  Annual  Hubscriptions  be  maintained  for  a  ff  v  y,  ^r-,  th^n 
there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Institution  will  be  it.  .% 
pobition  to  receive  and  train,  during  the  period  of  detention,  all  the 
Catholic  bojs  who  may  be  dealt  with  as  criminal,  in  Yorkshire,  with 
little  or  no  occasion  to  dmw  farther  upon  the  reeoaroee  of  CathoHo 
Gbarityf  for  their  maintenance,  during  the  period  of  detfotioft.  Tlw 
subsequent  Annual  Snb&criptions  might  then,  perhaps,  be  most  suit- 
ably devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  find  suitable  emplojfi&eat  for  tbcae 
buya  after  their  reforniatory  training  had  expired. 

The  Keformatorv  School  is  at  present  adapted  to  reeeiro  onlj 
83  boys  $  it  ie  rapidly  filling ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  under  the  o*- 
ccssitj  of  deelining  to  receive  boys  suitable  for  admission,  unless  ad- 
ditions  be  at  once  made  to  the  building-?,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent 
of  aoconimodation.  During  the  first  year  we  have  33  boys,  whnve 
average  period  of  detention  exceeds  four  years,  and  we  must  tberr- 
fore  consider  it  requisite  to  provide  accommodation  for  at  leajt  IS2 
boys  for  Yorkshire  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  a  fbrther  ontfaij  of 
£i  100  wonldsuffice  to  give  increased  accommodation  for  70  morebojs. 
The  pre'^ent  body  of  religious,  who  have  undertaken  the  f-uperint^n- 
dence  of  the  school,  are  sufticiently  nuiutruus  to  nianacje  the  large 
as  well  as  the  .smaller  number,  and,  as  Government  allows  at  the 
rate  of  £18  5$.  per  annum,  for  eaoh  boy  in  the  school,  it  is  obvioosly 
desirable^  on  the  mm  ground  of  eoonomyy  to  bave  as  many  itramlcs 
as  the  staff  of  religions  may  he  able  to  attend  to.  Under  sneb  cir- 
cumgtances,  an  additional  number  of  intnates  would  itivolre  nn  ad- 
ditional charge  up<m  the  subscribers  beyond  the  first  oo*t  of  en!  ^rg- 
ing  the  building,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  them.  It  is 
confidently  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  eiptaiiatiott  maj  lead  to  furtber 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  being  at  once  handed  in«  so  as  to  «<nabl» 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  to  be  commenced  immediately,  aspd 
completed  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  receive 
more  oi  the  poor  boys,  for  want  of  room. 
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It  IDA)'  even  be  respectivlly  tuggeftttd,  for  the  consideration  of 

our  C'athoHc  nutliffM.  in  the  more  Northern  Couni'n'^  ff  Durliom, 
Cupi'x  rlan«],  VW-.stiiioriaiKl,  nixl  Northumberland,  whtthcr  thtvc(»al*i 
in  <trj)  other  way,  so  advunugeouslv  provide  for  the  reception  and 
proptiT  eire  and  training  of  tbe  Catholic  GrimiiMl  Bofiy  from  tbote 
Coantiety  m  by  .<iub»cribini^  a  atill  further  sum  for  tbe  purpoM  of 
making  a  yet  furtbar  adciitioo  to  the  Reformatory  School,  near 
Market  Wei^hton,  fo  as  to  make  it  capahle  of  receivincr  the  hoys 
from  thus»t}  luur  Northern  Countit«,  im  well  as  from  Yorkshire.  The 
first  CC'I  to  theiu  of  tiuch  au  addition,  wuuld  be  far  lii&s  than  the 
cost  of  boildiog  a  leparatt  iastitution,  for  their  own  juvenile  ortmi. 
na].s:  and  even  if  they  could  maet  vrith  another  body  of  Religious, 
ready  to  undertake  tlie  con  iuct  of  it,  the  current  rxpcnditure  of  the 
two  (li»tinrt,  would  be  tar  greater,  than  if  comhined  in  one,  since 
two  Couaiiunitie«  must  be  maintained,  either  of  wliich  would  suliice 
to  manage  and  attend  to  ail  the  iunatee  in  both  Inttitntions.  Tho 
advanta^*  we  admit,  would  be  matoaJ.  since  ona  reeiilt  of  the  com* 
bination  would  be  to  diminish  the  average  annoat  eost  of  each  Yorl^. 
«hire,  as  well  as  of  each  more  Nortliern  inmate.  We  trn«^t,  there- 
fore, that  our  Catholic  Urethern,  in  the  four  Northern  <  uiniies,  will 
^ive  this  sugget»tiun  a  favourable  consideration,  ami  if  they  concur 
in  our  viewiy  promptly  act  upon  it. 

Mr.Qainiford  also  explained  that  the  periods  of  Committal  of  tba 
33  boys  were  as  follows : — 12  for  5  years,  10  for  4  years,  3  for  3  years, 
and  2  for  2  years  ;  shewing  an  averacfc  of  more  tnan  four  years,  and 
that  they  were  committed  from  the  following  places : — Leeds  9, 
Sheffield  7,  Bradford  5,  Uoddersfield  3,  SeaiWough  a,  York 
Htdl  2,  Doirgbnrjr  1,  Baverlaj  1. 

CUGOI.JLB. 

TOBKSHIRE   CATHOLIC    BfiFOBMATOBY  SCHOOL. 

At  tlifi  Aanoal  Meeting  at  Leede,  of  Hw  Sofbserlbare  of  th'ie  Refor* 
natory  School,  on  November  18th,  the  proposition  to  enlarge  thees- 
tahlishment  for  the  accommodation  of  70  other  boys  from  Yorkehire, 
making  a  total  <rf  1 10,  was  unanimously  agreed  to»and  the  rMSing  of 
the  necessar)  fund:)  wa.-i  itnuiediately  undertaken. 

In  Bering,  the  new  building  will  be  commenced,  which  will  be  fit 
fi>r  habitation  by  tlM  end  «f  &imi»er.  As  wa  faara  already  ^  bovs, 
we  have  £piind  it  necessary  to  preoare  temporary  accommodation  for 
those  committed  up  to  that  |)erioa. 

During  the  last  two  mouths,  we  have  received  m my  aiiplicition-- 
from  other  counties,  and  especially  Crom  the  towns  of  London, 
Lirerpool,  and  Birmingban,  as  the  two  Cathotie  Reformatories, 
vi?..  St.  Bernard's  Leicestershire,  and  BIytba  House,  Ha  nmersmitb, 
London,  are  full,  although  the  first  has  accommodation  for  300  boys, 
and  the  other  for  75,  As  no  farther  acoommofiatiou  ns  f-ir  as  T  know, 
is  about  to  be  prepared  for  Catholic  juvenile  dehni|uents,  1  tliink 
that  came  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  carry  on  a  work  so  success- 
fully begun,  consequently  I  have  obtained  tbe  permission  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  this  diocessi  to  whom  oar  pvamiiei  bel0Dg«  to  repeive  bojs 
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from  other  oountiet,  provided  no  expense  whatever  fall  upon  tbit 
diocess  on  their  Moaott  Aod  aUo^  that  no  Yorkihire  boj  ba  ever  ra- 

Thest^  two  conditions  are  but  just ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  receive 
other  hoySf  unless  I  am  enabled  to  raisf  a  fund  to  build  for  their  mo 
commodiition.  1  think  I  am  not  askiiig  too  mnch,  if  fbr  oneh  h&j  I 
demand  the  sum  of  £10>  to  be  paid  upon  his  reception ;  this  snat  ii 
calculated  us  scarcelj  sufficient  for  rabingthc  building  and  providing 
tlio  bedding.  If  any  Committee  will  make  arrancreraents  for  a  deter- 
minate number  of  bovs,  the  same  number  of  bovs  will  of  cour&e  be  re- 
ceived in  succession  without  payment,  so  that  £10  will  alwaji  give 
a.  olaim  for  one  inmata»  £100  fbr  lO,  and  so  on. 

For  the  eocourageoieot  of  priTate  individuals  who  may  take  in- 
terest in  some  particular  boy,  I  am  inclined  to  accommodate  socb 
boj  upon  payment  of  £2  \0s.  a  ypar  in  advance*  during  the  period  ol 
his  detention,  provided  there  is  a  vacancy. 

I  wish  to  make  known,  that  the  situation  of  this  RefomntofT 
School,  with  70  acres  of  land,  and  workshopa  far  the  more  naofd 
trades  attached,  together  with  the  large  staff  of  Brothers  of  tibe 
Institute  uf  Charity,  who  have  charge  of  the  establishmeiity  afford 
ample  means  for  the  education  of  juvenile  deiiaquentk 

I  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
of  these  details  of  this  Reformatory  School,  hoping  that  the  great 
Interest  yon  take  in  this  work  of  charity»  will  toggwt  the  menaii 
either  by  Oommittee  or  by  private  assistance,  to  carry  out  the  re» 
formation  of  the  unfortunate  portion  of  our  Catholir  l>oy?,  ft  is 
certain  that  without  suitable  accommodation  for  all  the  Catholic  boys 
they  will  either  be  persuaded  to  declare  themselves  Protestants,  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Protestant  Institutions,  or  otherwise,  to  be  nk 
lowed  to  return  to  their  criminal  habits. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  vp  to  the  present,  which  is  to  say 
during  a  little  more  fh-in  one  year,  we  have  in  the  three  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools  420  boys,  and  coii><'quent1y  taking  an  avera*re 
ot  4  years  for  the  time  of  detention,  we  ought  to  have  accommoda- 
tion for  at  leait  1600  boys. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  many  peraont  interested  in  this  work  of 
Charity,  are  deterr^  from  undertaking  it  by  the  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  opening  of  new  Retormatory  Schools,  both  as  re- 
gards the  expenses  of  building,  as  well  as  tfie  uluainin  j  of  a  competent 
stall  lo  conduct  it;  consequently,  i  hope  to  meet  with  the  encourage* 
ment  and  assistance  of  all  charitable  peraone  for  oarrying  out  my 
proposition,  which  implies  the  attainment  of  the  same  with  cem- 
paratively  little  trouble  or  expense. 

If  riny  Committee  agree  to  adopt  my  proposition,  1  beg  to  be  in- 
formed of  it  as  ?oon  as  convenient,  m  order  lo  be  able  to  make  ar- 
rangeiueutb  with  the  Yorkshire  Committee,  for  carrying  on  the  ne- 
cessary buildings,  together  with  those  to  he  erected  for  the  Teri- 
shire  boys>  next  Spring. 

Alt  correspondence  connected  with  this  anhject  ahonld  he difedsd 
to  me. 

Ber.  C.  CACCIA,  iincToF>  Cath  dip  Reformatory  School. 

Kear  Market  Weightoi^  Yorkshu-e. 
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QUAKTERLY  RECOKD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EE- 
FORMATOTIY  AND  RAGf^ED  SCHOOLvS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMFIU}VEM£NT  OJb'  FiilSON  DISOlFLINfi. 

The  Fourth  Animal  Report,  that  for  1857,  of  the  Directors 
of  Convict  rriiOJis  iii  Ireland  is  now  before  us,  ami  from  it 
we  learn  that  the  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Govern- 
Dicnt  Prisons  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  ma^  be  estimated  as 
amounting  to  3,4i56. 

GOV£RNMBIiT  PaISONS. 
•  Males. 

Namber  inc  istodvon  Isl  Jan.,  1858,  1,603 
AccommodaUon  on  ist  JuQuary,  1858,  2,750 

County  and  City  Gaols. 

Niittbir in  eastodj  on  Ist  Jan.,  1858,  18 

•    Ofosa  Total  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  j&>298« 

NuMBBtt.  09  CoNvxcn  SsHTJoroBD  DUEiNe  THB  Tbab  1857. 

PBKAt  SkATITUDB. 


Females. 
674 
736 

8 


Total. 

2,277 

Total. 
£1 


TftABSfOBTATIOOr. 

14  years,     •      •      •  1 

M   „       ,      .      •  14 

LitB^         «      .      .  U 


3  years, 

6 
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8 

10 
15 
Life, 
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99 
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Total  Males,  295. 
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Tjunsfoetatrik. 

14  JttD^ 

15  ^       •  • 
lafia. 


8 


Pebai*  Ssbvitubb 


2 

3  yearst 

• 

• 

.  29 

5 

• 

■ 

.  88 

X 

6  n 

• 

• 

4 

7 

• 

• 

.  2 

123 


Total  Females,  131. 
Qross  Total  of  Convicts  sentenced  in  Ireland  in  1857,  426. 
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Imposdlt  Iff  GmmcU. 

Discharged  unconditionaUV)     .       •       .      •      .  590 

Dilto   on  petition,  sentences  having  been  cominvted  t% 

Beleased  on  "  Orders  of  Licence/'    .      «      •      .  298 


Total,   .      .  .910 

Till'  most  important  portion  of  the  Report  is  that  w  liirh  re- 
lates tu  the  Intermediate  PmsUiNS,  as  Lusk,  and  ymiil-Seld. 
Keferring  to  tliese  and  to  the  f'emale  Prisons^  the  Directors 
write  as  follows : — 

*«  We  have  the  satiB^ustioD  of  reportingy  that  during  the  past  year 

«e  have  found  the  results  of  the  special  treatment  of  convicts  in 
intermediate  prisons,  on  a  system  explained  in  our  two  former  Re- 
ports^ to  have  quite  equalled  our  expectations.  The  conduct  of  the 
prisonersy  both  iihder  detention  and  after  liberation,  eoafirm  this 
statement*  We  lielieve  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  body 
of  men  who  would  behave  themselves  more  submiaaivelj  to  the  rulei^ 
or  give  their  labour  more  freely  to  tlie  |n!!»IIc  service  than  we  hare 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  convicts  wlio,  sinop  the  commenoemeat 
of  this  system,  have  been  placed  in  the  intermediate  priaoos. 

In  April  last  we  located  as  many  convict*  as  were  at  oor  diqgosal 
for  the  purpose^  (60),  in  two  iron  hut8»  on  Lusk  Common.  Xh^ 
were  at  6rst  employed  in  levelling  the  portion  of  the  common  ott 
which  tltc  hntb  stand,  and  fortiiin-j  it  into  a  parade  ground  i^.Tid  vec^- 
tabio  u.triltu.  When  this  ^sa->  t'iiii>hed,  they  "Wtie  eiii|iioye'd  it 
drauiuig  the  couimuusi  and  at  ^pudu  iahuur  in  the  fields  ;  th«  former 
workf  auiout  which  they  will  yet  be  occupied  some  time^  is  ezeessively 
heavy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Drainaire  reports  moat  faroiirablT 
of  the  willing  labour  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  before  explained 
that  the  common  is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  farm  to  he  attached  to 
tlie  juvenile  prison  which  it  is  contemplated  shortly  to  erect.  There 
will  be  means  of  employment  there  for  some  time  considerably  ia 
excess  of  the  labour  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal. 

The  discharges  on  licence  from  the  intermediate  prisons  have!,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  outnumbered  our  expectations  ;  the  con«equenc« 
hn«  h('<  ti,  however,  tiiat  the  number  of  selected  convicts  on  pnVT'c 
works  has  much  decreased.  We  have,  therefore,  been  obiiged  to 
allot  Carlisle  Fort  to  a  class  of  convicts  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  have,  of  course,  withdrawn  the  privileges  and 
ruk>  applicable  to  it  as  an  intermediate  prison. 

Tlie  iron  buildings  erected  nt  I.uak  appear  to  fully  an?u^cr  the  pnr^ 
pose  for  \\hi<  h  they  vtvrc  required.  In  a  nitn:oraiiuiim  published  b» 
the  Chairman  of  our  Board,  in  October  last,  and  which  is  appended 
to  this  Report,  a  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  co^t  and  valoe  sf 
prodnetive  labotir  100  prisoners  located  and  employed  as  at  Los^ 
otsed  on  the  experience  there  obtained. 

It  will  be  obst  rvt'd  how  profitable  and  convenient  such  labour  aiay 
be  rendered  for  the  public  service. 
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QDARTERLY  EECORD — TO  JULY,  1858.  ill 

Between  Ut  Januarj,  1856,  and  1st  January,  1858,  there  have 
been  547  nuJe  convicts  diieluurged  on  Uceooe,  and  478  diechni^d 

unconditionally,  from  the  iotermediate  prisons. 

Ninetj-ei^ht  female  convicts  havp  n^^o  been  rlisclinrged  on  licence. 

During  that  period  the  number  of  licences  revoked  have  been 
tweuty-five,  viz.,  twenty-two  males  and  three  females,  eiji^ht  ot  which 
hate  been  for  neglect  of  conditions. 

The  male  and  female  convicts  on  lioenoe  pardoned,  subsequently 
for  good  conduct  on  probation,  bard  been  105,  m.>  aixty«eix  mala 
and  tbirtv-nine  female'^. 

Very  many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  prisoner-?  dis- 
charged absolutely  from  the  intermediate  prisons  in  1850  and  ibj7, 
and  also  those  diseharged  on  Uoenee  during  1 856,  before  tbo  new 
rules  for  efficient  supervision  were  established.  These  inquiries, 
necessarily  limited  in  their  extent,  (about  800),  and  whioh  are  ro» 
corded  for  inspection  at  Smlthfield  Dep6t,  have  been  very  generally 
satisfactory,  (  specially  when  takt^n  into  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  ouiy  four  uf  the  1,U2J  nave  been  re-commuied  to  the 
eonviet  prisons  in  addition  to  the  twenty-fife  whose  Uoenoes  have 
been  revoked.  We  are  not  disposed  to  place  too  much  value  on  this 
statement  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  having  quitted  their  evil 
courses.  We  prefer  resting  on  the  more  positive  and  reliable  data 
we  are,  through  the  amemkui  rules  of  subversion,  enabled  to  produce 
concerning  those  discharged  in  1857.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  fifteen  male  coovicts  discharged  on  license  in  1856  are  stiil  em- 
ployed in  this  city,  and  are  giving  satisfaction  to  their  emjdoyers. 

We  have,  during  1857,  discharged  the  following  number  of  prison* 
ers  from  the  intermediate  prisons  and  refuges  : — 

TaAJiafOsiATiox.  FaMAt,  StaviTopa. 

On          AMato  Abtotttto 

Uomos.     DUduirge.  Diteharg*. 

Smithfiehl  and  L\iik,       159           108  27 

Forts,  6lc.,    .          .       98           174    *  13 

Female  Befuges,      .40           ~  » 

The  oonvicts  discharged  on  lioence  are  accounted  for  m  the  follow* 
11^  r«tnm . 

BcTuaii  of  CoMTZCTi  mscaanoiD  on  Licmcs  from  SumwtMW 
and  Luf  K,  kG,,  during  165 7«  and  the  way  thej  are  aooounted 
for* 

Smiihfield  and  Liuk, 
JPuchaigady  159 
How  disposed  of— 

Favourably  reported  on  in  Dublin,     •       .  81 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,      •  34 

Favourably  reported  on  by  Constabulary,      ,  75 
Left  for  England  and  Scotland,  ten  having 

been  heard  from,  •        .        .  .15 

Licences  revolced,    •       .       .       •       •  8 

Died,   1^159 

The  ForU, 

discharged,  91 
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Favourttbtj  reported  on  Coiittal»«krir»  69 
Pardooed  and  autweqiiflirtiy  goot  abroM,  «  4 
Lioemes  twoked^  4>^l 

Total  dt*charg;ed  on  hcence  in  1857j  and  accounted 
for,  250 
This  return  has  reference  to  male  convicts  onl^-.   All  convicts  on 
lletfDce  are  reported  on.  If  in  DnbUn,  by  the  lecturer,  if  in  tb  conn- 
trj,  bj  the  constabolary,  until  they  receite  a  pardon^  or  <^ust  thff 

eOU'-f  rv. 

of  those  (liscbargiMi  since  January  I,  1S57,  a  period  during  which 
the  conhtjUmlary  supervision  ha*  been  exercised  over  the  coir*ici5 
ditcbftrged  on  licence,  and  therefore  more  positive  and  reliable  in- 
Airmation  obtained,  only  eeven  ]ieen«es  baYe»  as  jet,  been  revobed: 
of  these,  three  were  for  wilftd  omissions  and  breaches  of  conditions 

f#«  THft  RioittBATiMr  an  AumTMieM  o»  Coim«N  e« 
TicKitv  or  Liaivoa. 

January  1,  1657. 

His  Excelleney  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  desirons  of  aAcuratd| 

testing  the  practical  working  of  the  ticket  of  licenoe  ^tem,  bj  « 
'Well  organised  system  of  registratio!>  of  licensed  convicts,  whereby 
they  mny  he  l)ronght  under  special  supervision  and  a  check  be  laid 
upon  tlie  evil  di^posed^  has  been  plea3ed  to  sanqtion  the  following  re- 
gulations, which  are,  therefore,  circulated  for  the  iniprwatloo  and 
guidance  of  the  constabularv.— 

I.  When  an  offer  of  employmDTit  for  a  prisoner  is  aecepled,  a  no- 
tification thereof'  vvill  be  made  by  tlu-  Director-  r'T  Of»TernTr:fnt 
Prisons  Inspector- (ienerai  of  Const.'ibulary,  l»y  whom  it  will  be  tr.ir*. 
mitted  to  the  conbtabular^'  of  the  locality  iu  which  Uw  ^aipknraient 
is  to  be  given,  with  all  necessary  paMicnlare,  for  the  purpose  or  being 
entered  in  a  lUgi^tsr  ai  Um  eoAsi^^ubu  y  >t«tie«k 

II.  Each  convict  so  to  be  employed  will  report  himself  at  the  r^p- 
pointcd  constabulary  station  (the  name  of  which  will  be  given  lo  Li.v > 
on  his  arrival  in  the  district*  and,  subsi^^ueutly,  on  Uie  oi  each 
month. 

III.  A  spedal  report  is  to  be  made  to  bead  quarters  bj  the  cob- 

stabulary  whenever  they  shall  observe  a  conTict  on  licence  guilty  of 

misconduct  or  leading  an  irregular  life. 

IV.  A  convict  is  not  to  ♦  hangc  his  locality  without  not';i')i:ig  the 
circumstance  at  the  cousiubuUry  i>tation,  in  order  that  hii  r*^i»i.ra- 
tion  may  be  transferred  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed. 
On  bis  arriral  he  must  rf^rt  himself  to  the  nearest  constabolarj 
station  (of  the  name  of  which  he  is  to  be  informed},  apd  such  transler 
is  to  be  reported  to  liead  quarters  for  the  information  of  the  Diree* 
tors  of  Government  Prisons. 

V.  An  infringement  of  these  rules  by  the  convict  will  chum  a  lo 
be  assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle,  irregular  life,  and,  thtfelbr^ 
entail  the  revooation  of  his  licfttsn. 
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QTJABTBRLT  RKCOBB-HTO  JVLX,  1858.  V 

VI.  Further  rogulation*;  majr  bereftfter  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
should  thej  become  necess&rjf. 


We  submit  that,  tnk'iiiq;  into  consideration  the  strinp^ent  supervisiori 
exercise*?,  this  i.s  a  most  .s;lti^f.K"t(>ry  s>t.'ito  of  things,  and,  when  tJ^ken 
in  coTiuexiuu  v^itb  noma  returns  ilrawu  out  tor  u  i»pecial  purpose  (to 
be  hereafter  explained)}  ii  of  high  value  with  raferenee  to  the  Atture 
treatment  of  our  criminab. 

We  have  found  the  proportion  of  criroinaU  that  could  he  discharflred 
through  the  intermediate  prktoos  to  be  what  wa  aaticipat«d»  ?U*, 
about  75  per  tent. 

As  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  t^tlects  of  ^peotal  iraiuing  in- 
dividualizing,  thereare  caiet  of  prleonare  who,  before  their  comiDtttal 
to  prison,  have  been  a  terror  to  their  laealitiett  the  authoritiei  in 
which  had  strongly  deprecated  their  heing  returned  to  their  own 
neighbourhood  «n  licence.  W»?  have  disdiarfji'd  sucli  men  elspwhere, 
and  have  had  upportuaitit'd,  ijubjiequeiuly,  of  liearing  through  their 
employers  of  their  well-doing,  and  saving  enough  money  to  quit  the 
eoootry. 

We  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  yeara  in  Ireland 

prf>ves  the  advantage  of  special  and  individual  treatment  to  the  adult 
criiiiirjaK  The  experience  of  tho  la^t  twelve  months  Murine  which 
the  machinery  of  Auperviaiuti  ha»  been  made  more  periuct)  demon- 
etrates,  by  the  returns,  what  may  be  dene  for  and  with  criminaiA, 
hased  on  the  best  possible  foundauoB^  Ibetr  own  exertional  under  a 
probation  in  which  there  is  a  maximum  of  work,  and  only  aoeh  foa4 
allowed  as  the  nrictiit  al  officer  cMiifies  to  hv  uhBolutely  necessary  for 
them.  This  period  iniludcs  a  nniiihci-  sfiitcnced  to  penal  servitude, 
and  wilh  whom  we  expected  greater  dithcuUy.  It  will  Uf  found  thot, 
though  their  sentence  would  not  he  shortened  by  good  conduct  or  by 
dibguihing  their  seottxnents,  they  have  as  yet  bt^mgly  manifceted  a 
Uci^ire  to  do  well  on  discharge. 

We  do  not  a-scriho  these  alterations  in  conduct  and  char  icter  ex- 
cbi^ivcly  to  reiigious  iatlueaces.  The  j>risoner-,  have  in  additioo,  tlie 
strung  motive  of  self-interest  prompting  them  tu  do  right. 

It  baa  been  the  labour  of  thoao  conaeeted  with  the  intenttediate 
eatabliahmeots  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  convicts  (already  some* 
what  prepared  by  habits  of  order  and  discipline  in  their  previ<Mia 
],ri«nr.i.)  that  honesty  \<  the  best  po'.icy.  That  it  is  so  is  a  fart  beyond 
(juebtioH.  A  proper  and  an  in)provii)|^  police  syste^it  making  punish- 
inent  more  certain,  leRi.«>l«liou  approving  of  longer  sentences,  an  in- 
of^iiing  feeling  that  there  obontdhea  unity  of  action  against  crio)«*» 
aM  tetkd  to  bring  this  home  to  the  prisoner's  mind.  The  ta^ik  is 
to  convince  the  criminal.  The  more  patent  we  make  the  fact  by  an 
improved  police  system*  and  the  lengtheninR"  of  sentences,  showing 
tliat  crime  cannot  be  committed  with  impunity,  so  much  lighter  in 
proportion  will  be  the  task  of  reformation. 

There  are«  of  course,  other  and  higher  motives  placed  beforf  t^e 
Griminal  s  but  a  fact  made  as  clear  as  here  described  will  always  bn 
estimated  as  an  important  aid  to  the  cau^^c  of  reformation  by  thffse 
conversant  with  the  criminal  classes  in  and  out  of  prison. 
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The  mind  of  the  criininml  having  that  been  prep«red^-l.«.9  liii 
former  punuiU  having  been  shown  to  be  not  only  uoholj  but  unpio- 

fitalile.  and  bcins"  himself  now  led  to  believe,  and  to  feel,  that  hones- 
ty is  his  best  policy — he  is  then  shown  what  he  may,  by  extra  inrlm- 
try,  accomplish  towards  restoring  himself  to  society  ;  hi*  »j>«ciai 
education  informs  him  that,  although  in  his  own  countrj  he  maj  be 
too  weak  to  reiUt  old  associates  and  their  teiBptatioi»»  there  are 
other  fields  in  which  employnieDt  is  abundant,  where  his  unbappj  ao- 
teceilents  will  not  appear  against  him,  and  wliere  active  industry  and 
steady  perseverance  in  welUdoing  will  meet  with  their  r^^ward.  It  it 
evident  what  effect  many  months  of  such  training  would  b^  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  criminals,  many  of  whom 
are  more  willing  to  recei? e  this  doctrine  fiivonrably  than  would  be 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  hare  already  found  crime  to  be  unprofit- 
able. When  the  will  to  einitrratc,  and,  in  most  eases,  to  join  thtir 
friends,  is  accompanied  by  the  power  afTor'lcd  through  their  extra 
industry,  it  is  not  surprising  to  6nd  that  a  large  and  an  increasing 
number  have  left  and  are  leaving  the  country,  the  limited  amount  « 
their  means  alone  being  the  impediment. 

AlthoQgh  we  cannot  too  highly  prize,  as  an  important  element  of 
reformation,  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  wcn-d?«po«ed  criminals 
when  tree,  to  lands  where  labour  is  scarce,  or  ad%'OCfite  too  «trongN 
its  beneficial  ejects,  we  are  aware  that  a  large  number  will  ^tiil  re- 
main in  their  own  country,  with  equal  intention  of  well-doing.  The 
experience  afforded  by  two  years  of  many  prisoners  on  licence  in  this 
city,  and  of  the  whole  number  at  present  under  supervision,  induce 
the  most  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  fact  of  employers  of  high 
resiiectability,  after  long  experience,  retaining*  those  men  in  their 
situations,  ami  iitill  offering  work  to  others  of  the  same  class,  is  tha 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  we  can  adduce 
In  favour  of  the  system.  Many  prisoners,  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude,  and  discharged  from  Smithfield,  have,  by  means  of  their  grs- 
tnity,  bound  themselves  to  tradesmen  to  be  made  more  perfect  io 
their  ci^Uing.  Although  thewe  men  are  free,  a  system  of  visitation 
voluntarily  submitted  to  by  them  has  been  kept  up,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  good. 

We  believe  that»  if  discharged  prisoners  conduct  themselves  as 
we  find  them  to  do  when  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  city, 
and  as,  through  the  constabulary,  we  lif-ar  they  do  in  the  rural  fijs- 
tricts  of  this  country,  we  have  good  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
future  well-doing  of"  those  who  have  gone  to  other  fields  of  labour. 

First  Report  on  Mkn  on  Licence  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dub- 
lin, for  month  of  January,  1868,  made  fortnightly  by  the  Lectarca*. 
— I'he  date  indicates  when  the  men  were  released. 

Sept.  8,  1850,  D.  L.  Chapelizod,  Employer  J.  N.,  Labourer,  lOt. 

a-week.  A  mo.st  exemplary  man. 
Sept.  15,  185G,  D.  K.  Crumlin,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer,  fis. 

*-weelt.  A  most  exemplary  man. 
Nov.  11,  1858,  D.  R.  Saggartf  Employer  J.  M'D  »  Labourer,  7s.  s- 

week.    In  hospital. 
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Nov.  11,  lase,  IL  MX.  Sag^art,  l^mplojer  J.  M'D.,  Labourer,  7i. 
a- week.    Doing  well. 

Feb.  20,  185)7,  M.  G  Raetrart,  Finployer  J.  M*D.,  Liabourer,  7«.  »• 

week.    l>oing  well  as  rogania  liis  |)ulilic  diitios. 
Nov.  6,  1866.  P.  M«N.  Saggart,  Eiuplover  J.  M»i).,  Labourer,  7s. 

ft-weelt.  Doing  well. 
Oet.  28»  1857,  P.  W.  Saggart,  HUiiplojer  J*  M*D.y  Labonror,  70* 

week.    Doiiijr  well. 
Dec.  3,  l8o6,  D.  R.  South  Kinp^-street,  Employer'^  G.  and  R., 

Labourer,  dn.  6d.  a- week.    Retained  in  emplojinnu  w  hen  three  of 

his  fellow^labotirers  were  discharged  a  few  dajs  biuce. 
Mmj  18,  1856,  M.  R.  Poolbeg-street,  Employer  M.  B«  Labourer* 

9s.  a-week.    Doing  wol). 
July  22,  1857,  P.  M'G.  Fade-street.    In  hospital. 
July  13,  1857,  J.  S.  Franci*».street,  Employer  M.  M.,  Labourer,  12s. 

a- week.    No  better  character. 
July  13,  1857,  C  M*C.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  R.,  Labourer,  8s. 

»*week,   I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  man. 
Aug*  10, 1867>  P.  M.  Old  Bawn,  Employer  J.  M'D.,  Labourer, 

lOs.  a- week.    I  cannot  sj>onk  too  highly  of  this  man. 
Aa?.      1857,  W.  \V.  Rvder'a-aow,  Employer  W«  L.«  Shoemaker, 

Pic'fo  work.    Doing  well. 
JNov.  27»  1857,  M.  B.  North  King-street,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

8s.  a-week.   Going  on  well ;  got  married  a  few  days  since. 
Oct.  }4,  1857,  T.  H  IV  idOi^treet,  Employer  P«  M*L.,  Tailor,  3s» 

a-week  and  board.    A  proper  young  man. 
Nov.  16,  1857,  J.  M.  Longford-street.  Employer  M.  G.,  Shoemaker, 

Wages  varying.    An  excellent  character. 
Nov  13,  1857,  J.  M.  MaryVlanc,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer,  ds, 

a-weelr.    Going  on  well,  be  was  dealing  in  fowl,  but  has  become  a 

bankrupt. 

Dec.  18,  1857,  M.  h.  Bediord-etreet,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

9s.  a-wcfk.    Going  on  well. 
Sept.  24,  1857,  P.  D.  Gloucester-place,  Employer  M.  C.,  Labourer, 

9s.  a-woek.    An  industrious,  sober,  and  well-inclined  young  man, 

and,  what  is  more,  a  good  son  Co  his  aged  mother. 
Sopt  S4,  1857.  E.  H.  Clarke Voourt,  Emoloyer  M.  W.,  Shoemaker, 

3s.  a-week  and  board.    Doin^  very  well. 
Sept.  24,  18  j7,  J.  !)•  Swords.     This  man  is  going  on  well  I  hear, 

but  have  uot  seen  him  very  lately.    1  sent  a  persou  to  inquire  and 

make  out  bis  residence  for  roe. 
March.  81, 1856,  J.  N.  Linen  Hall'street,  Employer  J.  K.,  Shopman, 

lOs.  a-woek.    A  man  who  fully  appreciates  self-respect, 
Hay  23.  1856,  T.  K.  Fade-street,  Etnployer  M.  C,  Labourer,  IO4. 

ji-wet'k.    A  sober,  industrious  num. 
Apnl  1,  1850,  F.  R.  Bishop-street,  Own  account.  Shoemaker,  16s. 

a-week.    Doiae  very  well ;  married. 
May  29,  1656,  1 .  G.  Linen  Hall-street   I  am  informed  that  this 

man  ie  going  on  well,  but  cannot  ascertain  hie  restidencc- 
Nov.  0.  180(3,  P.  ir.  Pi gtawn*iaod.  Employer  M.  T.p  Labourer,  St. 

a-we«k.    Doing  very  well. 
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Jvna  91,  ]t§7,  P.  M.  Hout  Browo,  EmpIoTer  M.  K«  Hkoeroaks; 

1 2s.  n-week.    What  may  be  termed  a  putfaing  Mow*  not  likilj  to 

want  while  he  can  pet  eniplovment. 
June  22,  1857*  P.  K.  BalIyna«caro^y,  Employer  B.  ii..  Labourer, 

£i  per  annom  and  board  and  lod^^g.    Ramer  a  miracle  in  Um 

reformatory  world* 
Mareli  5,  ]e57»  P-  Q.  Cliiarck>atr««t,  Zmfi^j&t  0.  lobMir. 

lOs.  a-wcek.    Doin^  very  well. 
April  ao,  ld57>  M.  O.  Poolbcg.street,  Smpiojtf  G.  Labourtr. 

10j§.  a^week.    Doingr  rery  well. 
Sept.  9,  1857,  W.  R.  Gla5nevl&,  Emplojer  M.  U.»  Stonteiittor,  lOt. 

»»week.  lioiDg  very  well ;  mamed. 
Sept.  9,  1856,  J.  G.  tferesford-plaoet  Employer  J.  C«>  Bric^la^, 

£\  C)S.  a-week    A  moet  ezempliry  ohanwier ;  mani^ 

respectable  girU 

Sept.  10,  1857,  P.  C.  Swords,  Emplojer  M.  W.,  Labourer,  86.  a- 

week.   This  roan  was  not  in  employment  wlrai  I  Uit  ea*  kim, 

bat  expectt  employmeDt  in  a  few  days. 
Aog.  9,  iS57»  M .  W»  Ohurch^treatr  tBmpbjer  M •  D.,  Lahoeier, 

tts.  a-week.    No  complaints. 
Sept.  9,  1857,  J.  M'G.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer* 

10s.  a-week.    Doing  very  well  now. 
Nov.  2^  1857,  J.  F.  HaddiDgtoii*roaa.   Betiding  with  liia  frtfccf^ 

who  it  a  respeetable  man. 
Sept  7,  1856,  M.  C.  OliapeUKod,  Employer  M.      Taaar»  ta.  a- 

week  and  board.    Doin^j  very  well. 
Jan.  4;  1858,  P.  H.  ^ortU  King-street,  Own  aceoiUU*  lHAiiqg. 

Doing  very  well. 

Dec.  24,  1657,  P.  N.  ClMcvli-itreet.  ExpocH  elqiloymMt  ifeune^ 

ately. 

P.  K.'  Blackberry-lane,  Rathmines,  EmploTcr  M.  K.,  Labourer, 

lOs.  n-week.  Doing  well  ;  his  home  wear;  tite  aspect  of  coiat'ort. 
J.  S.  rhcRoix-street,  Employer  B.  H.,  Lai>ourer,  10s.  a^weelu  An 

excellcut  uiau  |  very  frugal. 
J.  H.  Ofam*eli*laae,  Employer  M.  M.»  lahomwr,  10t.ai>weelc  Oaoig 

well ;  verv  temperate  and  indiistrioae. 
J.  T.  Oabra',  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  88.  a-week  attd  boaae.  A 

most  industrion*;  and  self-dependant  man. 
T.  L.  Moore-.strect,  Employer  M.  F.,  iiJtonecutter,  ii  a-ve«lu 

Doing  ver^  well, 

B.  Clare-lane,  Employer  M.  H.,  Pi^er^akr*  lOe.  a*>weclu  No 

complaints  ;  still  with  Mr.  H. 
B.  or  A.  Drurv  lane,  Porter.    Working  now  and  then  on  the  Qoaj. 
P.  R.  Bnw-strett,  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  9*.  fi-treek.  VVbni 

working  he  gets  9s.  per  week ;  be  is  not  constantly  tmplojed;  be 

is  industrious  and  sober. 
W.  T.  Oolden-lane,  Employer  J»       Porter,  lOi.  •-w«irlc.   Aa  ex- 

oelleot  yoimg  man. 
J.  0*N.  Kingstown.    This  man  left  the  employment  of  Ml^  &  1 

have  not  weon  bim  for  the  last  eight  tliys. 
Oct.  27,  1857,  B.  J.  Longford-street,  Lmpioyer  \V,  ii.,  Siio^ouktir, 

3fl.  a-week  and  board.   Doing  very  weu. 
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June  P,  1857.  W.  K.  North  King^traet* Employer  M« L.«  Labourer* 

8s.  a- week.    Doing  verv  well. 
Jul)  G,  1857,  P.  H.  Prancw-street,  Employer  M.  0.,  Labourer,  9». 

a«week.   A  most  exemplary  man. 
Dec.  14,  1867,  P«  T.  FraBcis-str^t,  Etafdtfjer  M.  K.»  Painter,  B$, 

a-w«ek.   Doi^g  well ;  bttt  I  think  be  is  not  altogether  fond  of 

hard  work. 

Dec.  14,  1857,  J.  P.  FaUe-atreet*  Emplojer  M.  E.,  I^Uiourer.  En- 
listed. 

Dee.  14, 18S7*  X  K.  Pado-^trcel,  Employer  If.  lU  Labonref^  8e.  a. 

week.    Doing  well. 
Dec.  I8»  1857,  P.  0.  Bedferd^stml,  Employer  M.  O.  Labourer^  9s. 

a-we«k.   Doing  well. 

Nov  oil  LiCBiicn.-— Penal  SerTitnde  Discharged  Prisoners. 

Oct  6,  1857,  M.  T.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M«D.,  Labonrer,  7s. 

n  tvi'ek.    Giving  satisfaction  to  employer. 

Oct.  22,  1857,  J.  O.  Poolbeg  street.  Employtr  M.  C,  8tonerTitfi»r, 
10.«i.  a-wefck.  No  complaints.  My  hoped  of  this  uan's  future  wel- 
fare are  not  very  naiiKuine. 

Oct.  88,  IB57«  J.  B.  Usber's-quay,  Employer  M.  0«»  Servant^  wi^s, 

'  cannot  say.    G  u  i  -  on  very  satisfaetorilj. 

Dec.  24,  1857,  E.  N.  Enlisted. 

Dec.  1  r,,  1857,  P«  H.  Longford-sireett  Euwlojisr  M.  G.,  Shoemaker.  . 
Qom^  on  well. 

J.  OaoaM. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile,  at  Smithfiel4,  the  returns 
appended  and  marked  A,  B,  and  C.  fcr  the  sake  of  comparison,  nod 
in  order  that  conclusions  me^  be  drawn  of  much  ndtie  f&c  fbtive 

gnidfince. 

Thp  rfturn,  marked  A,  represents  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
transpoi  cation,  ^nd  discharged  on  licence. 

The  return,  marked  B,  represents  |>risoner8  nnder  sentence  of 
transportation,  and  discharged  unconditionally  «Dter  a  longer  ^#riod 
of  service. 

The  retitrn,  marked  C,  rf>|ir?"^<'nts  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  and  dlschargeiJ  at  the  termination  of  their  Sfcntences. 

All  these  claraes  of  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  intt^r. 
mediate  prisons  of  Lnsk  and  Sraitbield,  and  have  been  snbjected  to 
the  same  treatment. 

With  reference  to  class  A,  a  reference  to  the  appended  rules  for 
the  supervi»iion  of  convicts  on  lioeoce,page  13,  will  show  the  value  of 
tbe  constatinlary  report. 

The  returns  B  and  G  have  been  c<^lecte<l  with  th«  great«(it  iudustry 
and  piins,  and  are  as  complete  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  made  con- 
ontnmg  a  elase  of  prisoners  over  wbioh  there  is  no  Isgal  ceoctrol. 
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A. 

BsTVKy  of  CoKVTcrs  DifcHARceo  on  Licmck  horn  Sarrsi 
and         doriog  1857»aiHl  tb*  mtj  thcj  an  aeeMBlcd  Jar. 


IViibImip  £scbaT||[cd«       •      *      •      •  •  UP 

How  di«po5ed  of — 

Favourable  reported  on  io  DuMio,       .  .91 

Pardoned  and  sabseqaentlj  gone  abroad*  .  54 

Fvnmnhfj  reportad  od  b  j  ConaralwiUry,  •  7S 
Left  for  Enfrland  and  Bcoriaiid,  Urn  baaing 

been  heard  frooiiy       •       •       •        ,  •  15 

Licencei  revoked,        .       .       .       •  •  5 

Died«   ....             •      •  •  1 — i5>9 


RiTfRW  of  Convicts    discharged   '^unconditional  pa-io'"/  froa 
SxETBriELD  and  hvsK,  during  ISot,  and  the  waj  cbej  are 
aamiad  fiMr> 

Smithjleld  aatf  ZadL 


Nnbar  dbdiargad.   IM 

How  disposed  of — 

Heard  of  and  doing  veU^  •  ...  91 
Gone  abroad,       .       •       .       .       •  .37 

Died*   1 

Da.  (suppoaed)^   1 

Not  heard  oC   46~1«* 

C 


Rktchx  of  Convicts  srsTVscrv  to  Penal  SnRviTrDF,  wfeo  w*r« 
DucBAAGKii  froQi  SMiiuncLo  and  Li5a  on  TcaMiH4Tio<«  of  t^ck 
SsjiTKifcss  daring  1857*  and  the  war  tbej  are  accoontcd  (ar. 


Knmbar  discharged,  27 

How  di-rp'^sed  of — 

Heard  of  an  d  doing  well,  •  .  •  .  ,  7 
Gt>n«i  abroad,    .......  9 


Not  beard  of,  some  of  whom  were  oolj  a  few  dars 
at  liberty  pfanMM  to  Slit  Beaaaabar,  ta57,  ll«-«7 

It  will  be  at  once  obserred,  and  should  be  psrticulartj  noted,  how 
frr  mora  complata  is  tha  Betam  A,  whtch  is  applicable  to  coovicts 
condltiooallj  fwrdooed  (discbaigad  on  licence),  and  that  It  n  toeaa' 
plcta  onlj  as  regards  tboae  gone  to  England  and  Scotland  to  wUdi 

*  Io  return  B,  it  will  be  ob:ierTed,  that  tbere  are  (*>rt\^iix  uoac- 
conntod  fcr  ^  and  alibough  nana  oT  tbm  ba^  ^at  btesi  oanMMttad  ta 
tba  Convict  Depot,  it  is  po«$ibla  that  some  of  them  man  be  to  tb« 

ronntrr  prison?.  It  i«  a  filr  auamption,  that  if  reconriote*!  at  all, 
jtnnie  refer^nre  wn  tM  have  been  nuide  to  this  depart  meat  ;  Chu  ii* 
however,  a  mere  a^tsuaption. 
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countriet  oar  police  saperriiion  does  not  oxt«»d.  How  Instructive 
for  Ibtare  guiosnee  tbe  eomparison  mnj  be  made  is  obviooa.  To 
appreciate  its  value,  however,  and  full^  to  ^ecog'^i!^e  tbe  importance 

of  adopting'  means  to  produce  such  a  return  as  A,  it  will  hp  iiecpwnry 
to  advert  to  an  error,  and  a  very  fatal  error,  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  da^,  ou  tiie  nubject  of  crime,  viz.,  that  con- 
ettutom  are  drftwn  from  sutisdca  in  connexion  with  the  nnmber  of 
(1*  t(>cted  ofTences  committed  by  discharged  prisoners.  We  re  f  atis- 
fied  or  dissatisfied  with  a  certain  per  conta^'e  of  convictions.  We  ig'- 
nore  the  undetected  offences,  and  thereby  paral)ze  the  .ictioii  which 
should  be  brought  to  bear  against  crime.  Until  we  make  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  positive  and  more  per- 
iMSty  M  in  other  eotintriea  they  are  made,  crime  will  flourish,  and  the 
utmoat  efforts  at  reforming  the  criminal  prove  but  a  partial  good. 
We  must  not  rest  gatisfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  criminal  of  many 
years*  growth  as  a  wen-rondiicted  prisoner  If  the  prisoner's  training 
has  been  uf  the  right  dc&cription,  it  will  show  it»eit' bevuud  the  prii>ou 
walls.  For  our  sake  and  for  his  own  we  should  follow  him ;  his 
training  is  Incomplete  unless  we  do.  We  must  exercise  such  a  super- 
Tiaion  as  ahall  aid  him  in  his  good,  and  raatrain  him  from  his  evil  in- 
tentions. The  objection,  that  such  a  course  would  he  an  int  Tr^  rence 
with  the  liberty  ot  the  subject,  appears  to  us  to  make  the  Hi  -  rtv  of 
the  criminal  the  bondage  of  the  free  man.  Such  a  supervi&iuu,  acting 
detrimentally  to  the  well-intentioned  and  newly.released  eootict, 
would  be  by  tbe  abuse,  and  not  tbe  nae,  of  an  important  police  dutv. 
It  ia  a  momentous  su^i  <  r,  the  key-ttone  of  all  our  troubles,  and  should 
not  be  rejected  on  light  and  insufficient  ground*^.  Crime  is  rampant. 
Criminals  tell  us  of  offences  committed  witli  impunity  before  dut-  c- 
tsoQ,  of  which  statistics  give  no  account.  We  have  now  but  one 
Mlony  that  will  take  out  eonvicta,  and  it  baa  become  necessary,  ab- 
aohitwy  neoaaaary,  that  our  discharged  and  profeased  criminals  should 
Iwnceforward  no  longer  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  callinga  com- 
^ratively  unrestrained. 

It  has  b<  LH  proved,  in  this  country,  tljat  such  supervision  acis 
beneficially  tu  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  well-conducted 
erlminal,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  convict  baa  any 
greater  predilection  ia  favour  of  police  and  law  than  those  of  other 
nations.  The  duty  of  super vi.sion  should  be,  in  fact,  a  continuance 
of  the  system,  and  ro'jl'!  performed  by  well-selected  officers  of 
police  in  communication  with  the  prison  department. 

There  is  yet  another  reflection  for  ihosQ  who  heaitate  about  the 
adoption  of  such  suparvision.  Tbe  countries  that  are  the  most  dia* 
tinguished  in  their  efforta  to  reform  their  criminals  have,  in  all  cases» 
instituted  a  judicious  supervision  over  them  when  discharged.  They 
judge,  and  rightly  judge,  such  a  system  to  i.p  a  powerfulelement  in 
aid  of  ihrir  reformat i(/n.  Tlie  more  we  surround  the  commission  of 
crime  with  didiculti«f&,  the  fewer  ulftiiiders  we  shall  naturally  have. 

We  believe  that  tbe  Penal  Serritode  Act  of  1857»  enunciating  as 
it  does,  the  neeeasity  of  pasaiog  longer  senteneea>  will  also  have  an 
important  effect  on  reducing  crime  in  the  country.  Tbe  way  in 
irbieh  these  sentences  are  to  ^  passed  is  folly  explained  in  a  circular 
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from  tiie  Ihnne  Seureurj  to  the  judges,  in  which  it  appears  that  it  k 
not  a  necessary  c  onsequence  that  the  «hole  time  uiU  ht  enforced;  but 
?*r  OJpwid  on  the  eligibiiit}  of  tiie  couvict  for  rtl^^.  No 

nesiCatiOD  need  therefore  be  felt  in  passing  leoUueea  i»u^ci,:«itii  ioott 
operate  leneficialljr  towards  the  «riiiiiiua  ftod  the  nniMMmiij 
>V  ith  proper  nKKiiinerv  to  carry  oat  this  principle  in  itB  iDteeritf,  it 
will  he  oI.M-rw  d  that  the  mrn^UAe  can  b.  aided,  and  the 
restraineu  la  the  event  or  iap.e  of  tiiDt-  am]  .n.o.nline  of  ihenH^on 
baring  failed  to  loiprove  the  Utt^r  c\m^  tiiere  doe.  not  appear  t.W>e 
anj  conceivable  reason  why,  oo  the  termtnatkm  of  hi*  seairace.  «>eim 
15  not  to  be  further  protected  from  hi«  misdeeds  hj  a«ch  tmrvWoa 
on  thf.  part  of  the  police  throu(?h  information  from  the  prisolb 
ment  (so  long  and  well  cooveraant  with  hU  character)  aa  ahaU  ] 
luin  from  his  evil  courses. 

We  plaoe  mat  value  on  the  favourable  Seidfor  the  retormaiion  r 
the  crunmal  afforded  by  the  only  colony  that  wUl  sow  reve.ve  tmr 
convict?  Under  ju.hciously  extended  arraogtmettta  Wettetw  Aw 
tra  ia  vv,I]  probahlv,  ultimately,  he  vnabled  to  receive  from  600  te 
800  convicts  annually  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  thtt. 
It  IS  certain  that  a  large  number  of  well-disposed  crimiojds  Wili  volun- 
tarily emigrate  to  different  colonies  on  their  di^cliarge:  the  Kraiu.u 
So  r  TK  r"^"'  throiyh  industry,  affording  them  the  mtL  of  « 
doing,  lhat  prisoner  is  ill  instructed  for  lii^  futore  wcifarw  wk»^ 
not,  in  prison,  Icnrnrd  that  a  D^sv  field  for  his  labour  and  the  mtW- 
aiicc  of  bad  associations  are  the  tii  >i  and  the  most  imnortaateieM  lo> 
wards  his  gaining  a  respectable  position  in  .ocietv. 

Wehavephiced  forty  six  femalu  convicts  on' lieti«ee  iu  B.tuze* 
during  the  past  vear :  this,  with  flfty^wo.  in  IS5^  «ak«i  a  wui  of 
ninety-eight  ;  and  we  have  thus  been  afibrded  a  irood  opMwtn&itv  ^ 
judging  of  the  effects  of  the  system.  Thirty^ue  ofxb^lmfhmt 
subsequently  discharged  m,d  respectnhlT  located;  two  licenceUiaT* 
neen  revoked,  and  eight  tiaii^icf  red  on  licence  to  other  firuatioML 
The  remainder  are  still  in  the  refuges  ;  and  £rom  um^  to  ume.  as 
thoy  can  be  recommended*  will  receive  employment  obtaiiMd  for  thtm 
oy  trio  Lad}-  Managers. 

The  number  (nmety-eight)  of  female  oonvicU  placed  in  Befinres 
has  been  bmail,  and  caused  by  the  limited  number  under  sentenc7of 
transportation  restricting  the  i;^ues  of  ticket  licence.  Thr  beneticW 
advantages  which  have  acented»  through  the  sptdal  treauu.ut  oi  the 

vH.l-  "V^  . '  '"^^        •^'W'/  ^  irf «t«idi«g  Che  pfi. 

vilege  to  those  under  sentence  of  penal  s^'fitie.BjthSemaiM 

the  area  of  selection  will  be  enlarged,  and  we  mav  hope  tor  revolts, 

II  po88U)le,  more^iavourable  tban  those  already  ohtairt  .i  fhrouth  th- 

Mmest  seal  and  ude^igahle  eieruon  of  the  ladies  who  bavp  devoced 
themselves  to  tlus  caiUA.  w^^w*^ 


causa. 

s  

over  the  women,  who  are  thus  rescued  frnm^thllr  JSTT^i^  ^ 
also  on  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  who  certain! v  trenerally  appear  to 
be  roost  desirous  of  becoming  honest  mem  f^rs  of  the  vr^ulmmlnZ  ^l' 
tnough  the  probationary  period  throu^L  which  they  must  pass  ti>e 
indul^r!  "^^^^'^^^V.  ana  *ery  properly,  entails  the  ea«*ci»Jof 
iDduatry,  perseverance,  And  patience. 


We  believe  this  system  e«erdses  as  influence  for  moiL  sot  ontv 
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'  ThfrrwuH  of  our  experience  of  the  Befugei  induces  the  supposi. 
tiMy  that  hf  judieiooB  and  eareftil  treatment  the  majority  of 
ovr  f^ale  conviota  m^y  he  n^cl aimed  from  a  life  of  viM  i  and  mrea 

many  of  t}io<«e,  whose  evil  lml)it3  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  confirmed,  are,  at  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  willing  to 
8f»ett4  the  remainder  of  their  dajs  iu  an  asylum,  should  Mich  bo 
provided.  We  are  gUd  to  state  that  the  Ladj  Manager^  pf  Ctuld«iii> 
iMridge  BeApffe  have  foundod  an  aa^lmiy  ii«pport«d  bj  Tolontarj  eo%* 
tHbotions,  at  Kingstown,  to  receive  a  oeriwn  number  on  discbarge 
from  the  Kefijg^c  at  the  end  of  tlteir  sentences ;  and  the  Lndics  of 
Charity  at  DiMimcondra  will  provide  acciommodal ion  for  others  fqr 
whom  there  is  lio  room  a^  Kingstowu,  The  remaining  claj-ses  of 
omiTicts,  who  are  h^lthv,  ^(^ii-dij^posed,  and  abU  to  work,  can,  it  ia 
hoped,  be  provided  for  eithtr  at  home  or  abroad^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  a»  with  the  inen  sovitb  the  womes^ 
it  is  desirable  that  after  discharge,  and  a  certain  probnti  ni,  they 
should  voluntarily  emig-rate.  Thisi^,  with  ft  w  t  xcptions,  tlic  Irsiro 
of  aU  ;  and  before  Iobk*  it  is  pro^iable  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
Ciunry  QUit  their  wia^a  bj  means  of  their  industry. 

EsTuav  B« 

&«TDAJt  of  £>«iMiibB  CoNvicra  mBCtUMmwD  on  Lieami  donng  IW9 
and  the  waj  they  are  accounted  fbr. 
Orangeg9rmaUt  ^i^f/goU,  ml  Cwk  Prkw** 
Number  dischargedy 

How  di«;po8ed  of«-^ 

In  Refuges,  ...  ...  ...  31 

Fardoa^d,  and  have  obtained  situations,  IS 

*  Llcencea  revoked,      ...  ...  S~46 

The  sentences  of  tranaportation,  and  the  application  of  the  tickets 
of  U«wat  to  Ihtm  aM  now  rapidly^  diwwlng  to  a  oloee^  and  but  few 
prifonera  are  now  left  who  oan  receive  this  privilege.   Oar  reports 

from  time  to  time,  and  facts  patent  to  all,  have  shown  its  beneftcial 
working  in  this  country.  The  ticket  of  beence  has  been  in  practice 
what  it  es.sayed  to  be  in  theory,  a  protection  to  the  community;  it 
has  served  to  restrain  and  assist  the  criminal,  and  to  protect  his 
employer*  From  tho  return  A*  pago  18,  tt  will  be  oMerred  how 
comphita  a  well<dri9nlated  supervision  might  bo  made ;  and  altheogh 
the  cases  of  penal  sicrvitude  to  be  discharged,  for  some  time  to  como, 
Mfill  not  receive  tickets  of  liconfp.  wp  observe  a  power  given  to  recur 
to  the  practice  (rules  for  working  out  the  Act  of  1857),  where  found 
dfi^irable,  and  cauBot  but  consider  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  the 
eommamtj  whidi,  imlead  of  hnring  the  aal^fuard  provided  by  super- 
vision, would  have  the  criminal  dieeharged  al  ine  tame  period  of 
time  (be  it  remembered),  without  this  precaution. 
The  following  is  the  Scale  of  Remissions  proposed  hj  the  Home 
deof  etarj^  with  ref^nce  to  the  act  of  1 857  : — 
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15  jTu  k  Qpwardfly ... 


FowvAftha,  < 

Ditto, 
Th  roe-fourths, 

T>itto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Two-tliirdfl» 


2jean6mib». 

^  t»  3  It 
4 

*  w    ^  *# 

5  8 

6  „ 

7  M  6 
9  .« 


0o6-«Xtlu 

One-fiftb. 

Ditto, 

One-fovtlli 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

OnO'tluH. 


it  aupeATS  to  ua  to  be  of  the  tttnoBt  importa]ice»  that  the  perdoos 
extencung  over  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maTimwM 
periods  in  these  rules  :;!.uuld  be  conditional. 

Thh  roarse  need  not  fottor  thp  rriminal  desirous  of  leaving  the 
country,  as  if  his  conduct  is  reported  to  bo  good  when  at  large,  and 
worthy  of  the  iaduiffence,  his  free  ^don  could  subse^uentlj  bs 
granted.  This  question  has  been  tried  m  all  its  phases  in  this  country, 
and  tiie  results  are  now  before  the  pnblie.  The  henefii  i^l  effects  of 
dealing  ^vith  men  and  women  in  small  n\imbers  for  a  perioil  previous 
to  their  discharge  is  too  evident  to  be  it-htly  considen  d.  Whether 
the  future  practice  be  to  discharge  conditionally  or  unconditiooallj, 
this  system  should  be  ever  paramount :  so  much  do  we  appreciate  its 
advantages,  SO  wide  do  we^  in  common  with  the  Chaplains,  Snperin* 
tendents,  Ad  find  to  be  the  distinction  between  those  criminals  who 
have  been  subjected  to  its  treatment,  and  those  who  hare  not,  that 
we  have  verv  rccontlv  e«itabli8hed  in  our  ordinary  prisons,  preparatorr 
classes  for  the  iurcrniediate  establishments,  and  have  located  therein 
prisoners  who  have  worked  themselves  into  the  ^  Advanced  class," 
and  who  are  by  these  means  subjected  as  ftr  as  practicable  to  Indm* 
dualiaing  mfluences.  The  wide-spreading  machinery  for  refonmag 
the  young,  and  the  wise  tendency  of  present  Icgislatiori  to  i-^flic!  long 
sentences  on  the  habitual  offender,  induce  the  suppo?itinn  that  if  the 
provisions  we  have  recommended  for  the  supervision  ot  the  discharged 
criminal  be  carried  out  through  the  prison  department,  by  testing, 
as  it  were,  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  only  gromid  on  which  it 
can  be  proved, — and  if,  after  scattering  the  seed,  we  note  the  hanrsst 
(a  duty  hitherto'deemed  a  work  of  supererogation),  we  may  hare  rea- 
sonable confidence  that  crime  will,  in  a  greai  degree,  be  arrestedvSBd 
the  innjonty  of  criminals  retorincd  or  restrained. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  prison  system  now  pursued  In  Ae 
Convict  Department  in  this  countij,  to  be  as  opposed  to  any  encour- 
agement of  the  evil-doer,  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  distance  of  the 
criminal  who  has  suffered  a  sufficient  penahy  for  ofTence,  and  who 
desires  henceforward  to  live  on  the  proceeds*  of  hu  own  industry, 
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inslMid  of  on  that  of  the  communitj*-  He  needs  hut  the  means  so  to 
dOfand  these  are  acquired  through  the  extra  industry,  and  hy  the 

sweat  of  the  brow,  of  the  oflPender. 

The  objection  to  the  system  of  its  offering  a  premium  to  crime,  if 
ever  made,  can  have  no  place  here.  Tlie  early  stapes  of  discipline 
are  sui&cieot  to  couviuce  an  intjuirer  that  the  objection  would  be 
quite  invalid.  The  dietary,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sentence,  is  the  lowest  the  Medical  Officers  will  permit. 
The  enforced  order,  cleanliness,  and  regularity,  however  impressive 
of  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  casual  observer,  is,  be  it  remembered, 
moH  repugnant  to  the  previous  habits  of  the  criminal,  and  most  tho- 
roughly opposed  to  his  ideas  of  enioymeot.  We  have  stated  Lliac  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  pass  through  the  intermediate  prisons ;  twenty* 
five  per  cent,  are  at  prosont  dischari^ed  directiv  from  the  ordinary 
prisons,  misconduct  and  offences  having  precluded  their  removal.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  us  to  be  able  to  observe  that  this  j  er  centage 
of  prisoners  cannot  be  deemed  incorrigible.  We  have  many  reasons  for 
knowing  that  after  their  discharge,  when  too  late,  many  of  these 
have  seen  their  errors  ^nd  have  endeavoured»  though  often  In  vain,  to 
regain  the  path  of  honest  livelihood.  They  have  left  the  priaofi  under 
the  ban  of  misconduct ;  they  have  neglected  their  opportunities,  and 
have  joined  the  world  without  means  to  exists  or  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

These  ma?  be  called  an  unimpressible  class,  which  will  decrease  in 
number  as  liffht  advances  into  the  prisons*  mid  as  the  prisoner** 
ftttore  career  becomes  an  object  of  anxiety  to  him. 

A  portion,  however,  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  may  fairly  be 
called  incorrigible.  Wiiether  in  prison,  or  at  large,  their  object  is 
the  sauie  ;  they  pursue  an  unmistakable  lino  of  conduct,  which  must 
be  dealt  with  strictly  and  vigorously.  The  public  mind  is  shocked,from 
time  to  time*  by  the  commission  of  some  outrageous  crime.  If  a  capital 
aentence  is  not  carried  out*  the  offenders  are,  for  the  most  part*  to  be 
found  in  the  convict  prisons,  and  it  will  require  but  little  argument  to 
prove,  that  as  with  the  impressible,  so  with  the  inrorrigible,  special 
treatment  mu^t  be  u&ed.  We  are  of  opinion  that  they  should,  whilst  in 
prison,  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  at  such  labour  aa  will  not 
give  them  the  means  of  injuring  their  fellow-prisooers  and  oiBoenu 
They  should  be  placed  under  the  special  and  continual  watchiqg  of 
their  Chaplain.  It  may  be  that  the  supposed  incorrigible  may 
become,  and  prove  hims>'lf  to  be,  corrigibh  .  If  not,  he  should  be 
retained  to  the  last  hour  of  hjs  sentence,  and  when  discharged  should 
be  placed  under  such  observation  as  wlU  protect  the  public  from  his 
•ntrages. 

The  intermediate  stages  so  beneficial  to  the  prisoners  morally,  and 
in  practice  so  well  regulating  their  future  career,  are  those  during* 
which  it  has  been  proved  that  their  labour  can  be  made  most  conve- 
nient and  remunerative  to  the  public  service.  Whether  these  stages 
be  trade,  depot,  or  movable  prisons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  well- 
regulated  establishment  with  a  proper  complement  of  prisonera  could 
and  should  be  made  self-supporting. 

We  do  notadvornto  fhcir  adoption  solely  on  tho  experience  gained 
bjf  two  years'  trial  in  this  country,  or  on  a  certain  amount  of  statis* 
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tieal  cesults  for  that  period.  We  do  not  oortelves  place  too  mocb 
rt  !  "  on  the  pcrir  r>r>pn<^v  of  the  eood  re«olutions  of  somsnv  trained 
ill  cr;iin  as  they  iiavt  bn  u  ironi  their  infancy,  more  e^penaily  m  a 
couiitrv  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  fluctuating,  aod  in  wbi\:b 
as  yet 'there  ore  no  PstroDiige  Sodetiet  to  anbe  tlw  weak.  Wt  de 
fee(  boirever*  tbe  ntmost  confidence  in  a  supplementarj  stage  ef 
prison  treatment,  which  can  individualize  criminals  before  they  ar? 
discharp'ed — conduce  to  regulate  their  future  conduct — and.  Khilst 
under  detention,  emploT  thera  profitably  for  the  public  service.  W« 
are  not  sauguine  enuu^li  to  expect  that  all  criminals  so  treated  will 
be  refbrmM,  fiur  from  H ;  bnt  we  beSe^e  tbat  buhij  wQl  tboi  be 
retoraed  to  the  eomminiitf*  to  follow  «i  hoiieit  and  an  iadoattieii 
omiraft. 

Wc  have  heard  some  objections  made  to  this  sjsUb  of  eoper- 

vision,  here  described  aiid  advocated,  but  we  think  them  ill- 

fouiuk'dj  and  we  hope  in  liiue  we  shall  see,  as  in  France,  that 
in  t!ie  case  ci  kuown  offenders,  a  sentence  of  police  surveillance* 
for  greater  or  lesser  periods,  aecordiiig  to  the  uileiice  or  bad 
character  of  the  criuiinal,  shall  be  added  to  the  sentence  of 
impiisonment.    Our  honoured  friend,  the  Eecordcr  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  would  go  further,  and  compel 
the  kuown  thief  to  shew  that  he  had  honest  means  of  sup- 
port, or  could  procure  security  for  his  good  conduct,  and  fail- 
ing in  eitlier  of  these,  they  would  commit  him  to  prison.  Mr. 
Recorder  Hill  stated  his  views  to  tlie  grand  jurj  at  Birmingham, 
ftoiong  ago  aij  October,  1850, and  his  suui?estions  were  approved  bj 
TJis  Edittburpk  Jiem^,  The  Liver jxjol  Mercurtfy  The  Manchester 
Guardian^  The  ^//^  -/a/c?/*,  and  partially  by  The  Tvme^.  The  whok 
matter  is  thu?  shortly  stated  in  The  Edinburgh  Eeriewy  in  a 
paper  from,  we  believe,  the  able  pen  of  "Mr.  John  Gresr: 
*'Mr.  Hiirs  proposal  merely  amounts  to  thi!> — that  a  certain 
amount  of  s[)ecilied  surveillance,  after  liberation,  shall  be  <j 
portion  of  the  punishment  to  trhich  every  cmvict-ed  ^ff^der  w 
sentenced ;  or  if  you  prefer  so  to  expres?  it,  a  condiiiuii  of  his 
feleiiise:  thai  when  once  a  man  has  been  proves]  to  heloug  to 
tJie  c-rimi/ial  popnhiion^  t.  e,y  to  that  class  which  habitn  dly 
prey<?  upon  the  conimunity,  he  shall  forfeit  th;it  portion  oi  tiis 
civil  rights  which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  his  innocence  ; 
that  whereas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citizens,  the  onus  prolanH 
lies  upon  their  accusers,  iu  the  casQ  of  liberated  cooTicts  the 
onus  sliould  lie  with  the  defendant.    Id  principle  we  see  bo 
objection  to  Mr.  Hill's  suggestions.    Tbe  plea  of  the  libeitf 
of  the  subject  has  no  force  here.  When  once  a  man  has  maffe 
Uuaselfy  bjf  urns  amnabk  to  the  laws  o£  bis  conatiy,  he 
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justly  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  to  any  degree,  and  for  any 
period  which  the  law  deems  fit  and  necessary.  Society,  wliich 
he  has  raeuaccd  aud  outraged,  is  obviously  just  as  competent 
to  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  a  given  term,  and  to 
aurveillance  afterwards,  as  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  term, 
followed  by  no  surveillance ;  to  a  total  deprivation  of  his  liberty 
for  a  time,  (that  is)  and  to  a  partial  curtailment  of  it  subse- 
quently, as  to  a  total  deprivation  of  it  for  a  year  or  a  life. 
The  convicted  criminal  has  forfeited  his  social  position  ;  hence- 
forth he  is  entitled  only  to  that  amount  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom 
on  those  terms  which  offended  society  may  please  to  dictate/* 

We  fully  agree  with  this  deep  thinker,  and  believe  that 
if  Mr.  Hill's  suggestions,  and  also  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
licensing  and  supervision  of  Marine-store  dealers  were  adopted, 
we  should  find  a  speedy  and  wonderful  decrease  in  thieving  of 
all  grades.  We  are  most  happy  to  find  that  the  "  Irish  experi- 
ment^'  is  succeeding  so  perfectly ;  we  have  studied  the  system 
of  managemeot  parsuea  by  the  Directors  since  their  nppoint- 
uent^  and  knowing  the  meu  and  the  measures  thoroughly,  we 
can  declare  that  their  success  is  the  pure  result  of  earnest 
thoughts,  of  never-flinching  industry,  of  constant  supervision  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  and  of  perfect  uuauimity  in  dis* 
charging  their  duty  to  the  state. 

At  page  Iv.  of  our  last  Qoartekly  Uecord,  we  inserted, 
from  TAe  Midland  Countits*  Ileraldt  the  first  portion  of  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  M.  Demetz,  on 
Mettray :  we  now,  from  the  same  journal,  present  the  second 
and  concluding  portion  of  the  translation. 

K£PORT  OF  M.  DEM£TZ. 

[OOHCLUBBD  VBOIt  TAB  HsftALD  OF  APaiL  6.] 

The  work  yon  have  tindertalien,  gentlemon^  demanding  as  tt  does 
both  lelf-devotion  and  much  })eottiUAr7  outlay,  can  never  bo  other- 
wise than  costly  ;  at  least,  it  ^\\\  appear  to  be  su  unless  we  place  to 
its  credit  side  the  evil  that  it  prevents  and  the  good  it  i  ruduces,  the 
persons  whom  it  rescues  from  our  priooiis,  our  criminal  couriSj  and 
our  ho^italsy  and  restores  to  agricoltore  and  to  other  honest  laboar. 
Then  indeed  does  the  advantage  to  society  of  our  system  become  ma- 
nifest ;  though  it  is  still  one  which  cannot  be  estimated  In  figures  so 
as  to  bo  hroii^'^ht  into  our  yearly  account.  If  it  were  possible  to  do 
this,  it  uutild  be  vii^y  to  allow  f)iat.  as  a  (jue>tion  of  economy  even, 
Mettray  la  a  very  pruiiiubic  uudL-rLukiug  to  the  country.  We  adduce 
some  of  the  nnmerons  fisctt  and  figures  which  support  oitr  opinion. 

The  number  of  youths  discharged  ih>m  the  colony  since  its  fonnda- 
tion  np  to  January  Ut,  ia57»  amounts  to  1,220.  The  most  unremitting 
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aod  efficient  aorveillAiice  has  be«n  •Mrciacd  aver  tk^j*  Ui  1^ 
excel ieot  patronftt  «  liu»e  solidtnde  never  ii>t'i^"ffi*h**.  ■"■*»^ttitttrtf  t g 

tl]*'  Ml'  ren>ini^  numWr  of  iLe  war  Js.* 

C'nr  rri  ifi.ti^tes,  [indiviiluah  «  h  rr  Hp«^  into  crimej^  »ho  r'orjr^r^T 
am».nttt(  il  to  t  n  per  c^  nt.,  reach  uow— according  to  tne  l**t  B-:-.-t 
on  Criminal  Jufitrci-,  jmoiiibed  by  tbe  Miulster  of  Joitice— Ciif  »| 
per  cent.,  and  ve  have  veU-fonndcd  bopct  of  Meo^  tboi  decrean 
to  a  vt  t  lover  proportion. 

Tlie-v  result-,  r.n  which  we  mav  ju-tlv  congratulate  our*-?lTe-»,  mr 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  J  in  j'^r  ♦rr:^  that  the  lads  i>ow  nxj  K.rh 
US-  Our  turieistrjies  are  aw  art-  tiow  important  it  is  that  the  peric«4 
of  leaving-  Mi-rtrav  i<L(»ui.i  accord  vith  the  age  at  which  the  cxfLiMt 
becf'ire  eKglUe  for  conscription*  in  order  that  no  mterral  ma;  eccer 
Wtn  ten  the  exercise  ovt  r  t  h^'inof  our  discipHoe  s':  !  of  that  of  tlie 
army  ;f  and  thi  }  accorili:iL:ly  «t  ntt-ncc  tKein  almost  alwav  -  t .  r*  rr.iic  it 
the  <  'fifonT  unli!  rh^v  are  fwr^ntv     nrs  ot'a^re.  Thev  are  )'kewi*e 

•  •         •  -9 

that  tho£^  ^outh»  who  are  ti<M  urawn  for  the  artnr  are  ef{uai)T 
(tted  bv  remaining  luii^  at  th^;  CoioiiVs  as  the}  thus  bare  Um«  to  acr 

Sutre  the  skill  in  their  trade  nece&sarj  to  enable  tbem  to  sapport 
hemself  es  honeatlj  bj  luX  The  greater  nmnber  of  oor  rhiAUkt 


•  iiv  patram  are  meant  tho*e  excellent  individoaJs  «rho,  in  Fraoc* 
as  well  as  in  various  other  continental  countries,  and  in  some  parti 
of  the  United  States,  Toluntarii;  undertake  to  walch  orer.  arid  aii 
frith  sjrmpathj  and  adrlce,  individuals  fearing  prisons  and  refurmfr* 
lories — Tram»» 

t  A  lari'o  proportion  of  the  Blettray  lads  enter  the  armj.  —  Tniw. 

X  The  ProMi;-«  ur-G(  rerrd  expre«-e  i  hiniseli  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  circular  whicii  lie  audre.5^d  November  26,  »  to  th^  Fr*- 
cureurs  du  re^M>rt 

MoNsiEra  LB  Pnoccneint  Roi, — A  circular  bsncdliTtbe 
Ministi  r  ..f  Justice,  dated  April  6, 1842,  de6oed  In  these  -words  the 
character  of  tho  ?vtention  which  our  criminal  courts  are  competent 
to  atijudee  in  virtue  of  the  (V^tli  Article  of  the  Pciiul  code  : — 'The 
fa<  r  must  not  be  lost  iight  of  ihat  the  voung  cktenlet  ha\e  beta  ac- 
qaitted,-^tbat  it  is  not  pvnishnimt  thcj  have  to  undergo,  and  that 
the  66th  article,  in  anthorinng  their  detention,  has  formulj  decisred 
that  thcT  are  to  be  so  detained  in  order  that  tber  mav  he  wellbroi^gbt 
"[>»  that  I-  to  »:\v,  that  thev  innv  re<»eiv»>  care  and  instruction  prt-.er 
onlj  to  correct  their  e%il  habttx,  nut  a]>o  to  pro%'ide  them  wilt 
the  means  of  hereafter  supporting  themselves  bj  their  labour.' 

•*  The  circular  further  states  dial  the  legislator  has  bad  good 
of  the  children  soletj  in  riev,  and  that  their  benefit  alone  sboold  bt 
aimed  at  bv  everj  mea^nre  undertaken  with  rrgard  to  them. 

««  MM.  b<^metr  and  de  Courtc i!!p5,  th-.-  F<'i»«'^er«  nn  i  Directors  of 
tho  xVgricultural  nnt!  I'l^nitentiary  C  '"ny,  af  M- trray,  uctn^i- the 
same  principle,  addresjjed  some  remarks  upoii  the  appitcatioti  ot  thi 
66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code»  to  tbo  Garde  des  Sceaux,  wbieb  ap- 
peared to  his  Ezeelletiej  worthy  the  attentkm  of  m^gfitrates^  aad 
of  which  the  folbwiog  is  an  abstraetr-^ 
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are  from  among  the  lads  who  have  left  Mettray  under  sixteen  years  of 
ftge>  whose  moral  nature  we  had  not  Imd  time  to  operate  uponsuffici- 
eotly,  and  who  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  themseWee. 

Our  average  of  names  inserted  upon  the  Tablet  of  Honour — ^75  per 
cent. — has  been  maintainefl,  uutl  the  proportion  of  lamishmenta  has 
not  increa.sct!,  nofwithstaridini,'  tlu-  a'Mition  to  our  niunbers. 

The  conduct  of  our  lads  after  their  departure  from  the  Colony  con- 
thmes  to  give  m  the  greateet  satisfaction.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  as  it  fbrnishea  us  with  ascertained  results,  and  proves  the  sue 
cess  of  our  enterprise.  It  is  the  touchstone  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
public  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  valtte  of  our'institntion. 


**  'They  think  that  ;i  sliort  flctention  imposed  l>v  virtue  <>f  the  OGth 
Article  operates  upain^i  th*-  intention  of  the  legisi  iior  ;  tl  at  for  the 
detention  to  be  beneticiul,  it^  duration  must  be  reguUtud  nut  by  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  criminality  in  the  offence  with  wbieh  the 
^'oung  persons  are  charged,  but  according  to  the  time  required  for 
their  education.  The  eflfect  of  too  short  a  detention  is»  in  their  opinion, 
to  a<!tl  to  the  miseries  of  the^e  chtl'lren,  M-ho  nre  thns  «et  at  liberty 
and  abati'loned  to  fhem?i  Ives  at  an  a>^t!  when  it  i>  iinT.o--.i]»I|>  tor  them 
to  gaiu  a  livelihood,  owing  tu  botli  their  physical  weai^uess  and  their 
want  of  sicill  In  the  trade  which  they  have' just  begun  to  learn.  If, 
on  the  eontrary,  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  their  trade  before 
leaving  the  Reformatory,  they  are  fit  for  regular  employment,  and 
•will  have  no  diflkiilty  m  obtaining  work,  wh"n  the  daily  wages  they 
will  receive  will  reward  their  diligence  and  foster  a  love  of  labour. 
Alureover,  tiictr  uioral  training,  all  tlit;  less  defective  for  their  longer 
cl<>tention,strengthen8  them  to  resist  the  temptations  which  accompany 
their  newly  regained  liberty.  By  the  youths  rematnioff  imder  the 
puardianship  of  the  State  until  they  are  twenty  years  of  agej  when 
they  become  elegible  for  recruit'*,  their  relaj-'e  into  crime  '\h  rendered 
almo.st  impossible.  MM.  Demetz  and  de  Con;  teilles  are  therefore  de- 
sirous that  the  period  of  diachar^w  should  be  fixed  at  that  age.  They 
are  convinced  that  this  regulation  would  exercise  the  happiest  io' 
6uence  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  lads.  The  option  of  apprenticing 
them,  or  of  returning  them  provisionally  to  their  parents  before  tiic 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  or  even  allowing  them  to  enlist  at  the 
age  of  .^eventt  en,  wlu  n  they  displny  aptitude  for  a  military  career,  ap. 
pearb  to  MM.  l>euietz  and  de  Courteilles  satiiifaL'tiorily  to  answer 
the  objections  of  those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  liberty  of  these 
joung  persons  should  be  abrogated  for  so  long  a  time*' 

**  The  Garde  des  Sceaux  has  thought  that,  the  experience  of  MM. 
Uenietz  and  dc  Courteillcs  Investing  ihuir  opinion  on  this  subject 
with  authority,  it  would  he  useful  to  eonnnunit-ate  that  opinion  to 
you  ;  inviting  you  at  the  same  time  to  bring  ilair  remarks,  whenever 

opportunity  offers,  under  the  notice  of  mao^istrates  charged  with  tbfi 
duty  of  administering  the  6Gth  Article  of  the  Penal  Coda. 

*'  Ton  will  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  this 
circular. 

••Accept,  ftc,  &c., 

•♦DELANQLE,  Procureur-Oeneral." 
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Ad  incident  in  whicb  a  coltm  was  eoooerned  oconrsd  verj  Ufitlf» 

which  affected  as  too  deeply  for  us  to  pass  it  over  nov  ia  silcDce, 

He  came  to  nsk  us  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  to  lav  the  fir«t  ?>tnnr  cf  • 

m 

house  lie  wi^  about  to  build  at  the  village  of  Peroav,  (Indre  et  Loire.) 
where  he  has  resided  for  a  long  time  past  with  his  familj.  We  mo»t 
wiiliogly  yielded  to  bia  request,  and  on  the  appointed  day  foand  all 
the  authorities  of  the  district  assembled  on  the  apoL  The  clergy^ 
man,  alihoutrh  sutfering  from  illness,  h:i«i  exerted  himself  to  be  pre- 
sent At  this  iuterestintr  ceremony,  and  the  eulofrium  he  was  p!e35<d  to 

{irunuuiice  oo  our  pupil,  joiued  to  th^t  of  the  Mayor,  prored  that  our 
brmer  eolom  h  both  a  good  Christian  aod  an  excellent  cttixeo.  The 
iobabitanta  of  the  place  eonftrmed  these  praiaet  bj  their  applame.  lad 
erer^  one  withdrew  deeply  moved  by  this  most  touching  icene.  That 
Ofening"  wheri  wp  acrnin  helield  the  a.->vlum  where  our  yonng  c«^a  had 
acquired  those  l^ihits  of  indurtry.  nr  I<^r.  and  oconomy,  whose  happy 
results  we  haci  junt  witnessed,  we  could  oot  refrain  from  once  tsort 
thaoking  Protidsncb  for  the  joy  we  had  ezpericoocd. 

We  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  place  our  Imds  in  gtuatian 
near  us,  that  our  infiuence  ofer  them  may  be  the  mure  direct  and  a^ 
fective. 

The  little  vessels  whicb  never  go  far  from  the  shore,  have  le-« 
fear  from  tempests  than  the  ships  whicb  traverse  the  ocean ;  »ui 
when  our  lads  wish  to  take  a  bolder  flight  we  have  no  right  to  oppoM 
them  ;  and  sometimes  familj  circumstances  make  it  eren  desinibk. 
Thus  it  happened  that  young  Dolbeau,  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
went  to  New  Orleans.  Thi*  poor  lad  died  soon  after  he  landed,  bai 
he  survived  lonir  enough  for  his  excellent  qualities  to  be  appreciate-i 
We  subjoin  a  letter  received  from  his  father.  He  had  ^ewiowdj 
written  a  most  touching  one  to  IL  Blanchard,  Inspectenr  de  la  Oa- 
lonie,  in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  all  our  excdlent  qAmcs. 
But  let  the  father  apeak . 

**New  Orleans,  January  1 1th,  1)^7. 

"Mo.MsiEt'R  I  F.  DiRFCTEtiR, — Thls  will  infomi  you  of  the  rr.elt»i- 
chuly  loss  we  have  just  ^usstaiued  in  the  death  of  Mathieu  DalU^iu, 
your  pupil.  After  an  excellent  passage  of  forty  days  he  append 
among  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  ▼anished  for  ever.  He  lived  ilkf- 
six  days  in  the  colony,  and  died,  after  six  days  illness,  of  yellow  ferer. 
God  has  not  willfd  that  supreme  happiness  should  exist  on  eartl^aBi 
ours  was  of  that  kind  which  is  not  permitted  here  below. 

"  I  never  can  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  good  priQcipie«  yoa 
gave  him  ;  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  and  a  good  frieid; 
and  had  already  made  himaelf  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him*  Nov 
he  is  with  his  Maker,  and  prays  for  his  friends  ;  let  his  many  •chc-'-'!- 
fellows  remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  from  the  depths  of  tbat 
hearts  say  for  him  a  Pater  and  an  Ave. 

*<■  Kver  grateful  for  your  care  of  hiui  durioif  his  captiTitj,  dt  sen 
told  me  it  was  his  wisn  to  be  inaeribed  as  a  Founder  of  tlie  Ooionv.* 


*  A  donor  to  tlie  Institntton  of  100  franca  (£4  )  or  upwards,  has 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  Founder*  of  Mettrayt  whichas 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution, —IVuas, 
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R«  inieoded  to  bave  earned  the  amount  of  this  little  gift  himself ; 
bat  tinee  be  is  now  removed  from  among  us  I  beg  to  fulfil  h\»  pro- 
mise. Pleise  to  toll  roe  what  it  is  which  will  aerve  to  recall  him  alwajt 

to  the  memory  of  tht?  institvition. 

"  Monsieur  le  Dirteteiir  be  so  good  as  to  honour  me  with  a  replv, 
and  believe  me,  for  life, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant* 

'•DOLBEAU, 

"His  most  unbappj  father." 
Nfif  withstanding  the  gratification  we  feel,  tr«-ntlomen.  in  publishing 
tiu  -c  letters,  of  which  we  possess  a  great  number,  wc-  know  we  must 
Uuiit  ourselves,  and  will  therefore  conclude  our  extracts  with  the 
obliging  Gommutiieation  of  our  worthj  colleague,  M.  Marion,  res* 
pecting  the  ctdan  Mauny,  who  wished  to  renew  his  subscription.* 
With  pleasure  we  remind  jou  of  the  fact  that  Mauny,  having  gone 
to  Lima  to  make  his  fortune,  sent,  three  years  atro,  two  purses  to  M. 
Marion,  each  containing  lOU  francs.  The  paclu't  bore  this  touching 
inscription  : — **  For  my  two  mothers."  Tlius  in  tlie  esteem  and  gra- 
titade  of  this  excellent  young  man,  Mettraj  holds  a  similar  position 
with  her  to  whom  he  owes  his  life:-* 

"My  Deah  Directob, —  I  histen  to  forward  to  vou  the  enclo*ted 
letter  from  your  worthy  rohm  Muuny.  It  has  just  been  f!/  livored  hy 
his  mother-in-law,  who  also  brought  one  for  me.  I  am  (lelijrhted  to 
find  that  Mautiy  anil  his  young  family  are  in  good  healtlt,  and  that 
their  circumstances  otherwise  coolinue  to  be  prosperous  He  com- 
missions me  to  present  to  the  Colony  the  sum  of  I(K)  francs — a  fresh 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  yon  ;  it  is  intended 
also — so  his  letter  expresses  it — as  a  pious  thanknffering  to  God  for 
the  health  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  his  lamily.  The  n»eniory  of  Met- 
tray,  and  the  conviction  of  the  benefit  derived  from  iiis  sojourn  there, 
are  deeply  engraved  in  his  hearti  and  when  expressing  to  his  mother* 
in  daw  his  hope  of  returning  to  France,  in  two  jears*  time,  he  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mettray,  as  one  of  the  greatest  gratifications 
awaiting  liini.  He  is  glad  and  proud  fo  l>e  ret  knticl  arnong  her  for- 
mer pupils.  Mettray  may  as  justly  h  ;  ot  the  conduct  of  so  worthy 
a  fellow,  who,  thanks  to  your  care,  hud  been  restored  to  an  honest 
and  hidustrious  life* 

^The  100  francs  from  Mauny  are,  then,  at  your  disposal.  Will 
50Q  hsvo  the  kindness  to  inform  me  how  to  transmit  them. 

"  Always  yours,  my  dear  Director, 

"MARION. 

•*  Nantes,  July  26,  1857/* 

Although  as  reganb  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Colony,  we  caitiiot 
but  rejoice  at  the  haj>py  resuUs  obtamed  during  the  present  year, 
Pbotidencb  has  been  pleased  to  inflict  severe  and  heavy  trials  upon 
us,  in  the  illness  of  our  children. 

Frequent  cases  of  dysentery  have  occurred,  brought  cn  by  the 

*  From  the  report  for  1654  it  appears  that  M.  Marion  is  the  patron 
of  Mauojr. — Tiuhs, 
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extreme  heat  which  has  prevailed  erer  nooe  the  btgi«iiMi|g  of  fum' 

mer,  and  especially  during  the  harvest  season.  The  odIy  ^ectaai 
remedy  for  this  disorder  mns'sts  in  a  '^*v]rt  attention  to  ditt.  and  oar 
lad}*,  rather  than  submit  to  the  nooe^>ar^^  rei^imen,  curtCf  lU-d  tb*»iT 
indisposition,  aud  would  not  go  into  our  iutirinarv  uriiil  tL«rr«  va» 
but  litUe  hope  left  of  cure.  No  maUdj  makes  it  to  imp«retiTe  m 
this  does,  to  avoid  anj  excess  with  regard  to  foodt  and  our  bofs  art 
generally  temperate ;  but,  urged  by  hun::rer.  they  sought  all  possible 
means  to  rscnpc  our  vilip-enceio  order  to procnre  TictioHdSy scmbcCubmi 
of  th*i  moat  iujurious  kiiid. 

Notwithstanding  the  devoted  care  of  our  medical  atteadanta,  vboM 
seal  we  caonot  safficieotly  praise»  and  of  which  M.  Ptochaiy^ 
Inspector*  Qeneral  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  pisiisi 
to  express  his  high  appreciation,  we  have  with  regret  to  inf.-.rtr.  yz 
tl;;it  tourtt'en  ot  our  colons  have  died.  This  is,  indeed,  a  iitaty 
atfiiction,  and,  with  yuu,  we  deplore  so  tuiA  a  li>*-&.  6till,  it  is  snuU 
when  it  is  con^^ide^ed  how  many  were  attacked  by  the  disordtf. 
The  same  epidemic  committed  mnch  more  fearful  reveges  ta  a 
neighbouring  district,  so  that  we  may  be  thankful  to  Heaven  tksC 
the  scourtre  did  not  strike  down  a  far  larger  niirnh*  r. 

This  mournful  occurranco,  like  all  in  which  courage  un  i  felf-deoial 
can  be  f  viuctd,  afforded  our  br«ive  ofriccrs  a  new  opportanity  I'or 
distinguishing  themselves.  They  would  not  permit  a  single  string 
nurse  to  be  emplo^ed^  and  several  of  them  voluntarilj  took  •»  thev 
abo<ie  in  our  hospital*  quitting  it  onij  when  the  disorder  had  lost  its 
ifiruK  ncp. 

Our  harvest  o;  eratiuiis  were  st  rioudy  atTected  by  the  unfortuoirc 
illness  prevailing  ataong  our  lads,  whose  strength  we  were  obUgtiiv 
economise.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  tDl!wraui^  \ae 
tbat  the  yield  was  most  abundant. 

Wq  cannot  touch  upon  the  subject  of  agricultnr^  without  pr  5t:T:? 
by  the  ojiportunitv  thus  pven  us  for  expressing  our  weH-founded 
g-rntitude  to  hiut  to  w  liuin  our  .^ucces^  in  tiiis  depafUncut  rru*t  be 
attributed;  we  mtaii,  uf  course,  our  excellent  President,  Couui  <k 
Oaspario,  He  has  written  to  inform  us  that  notwithstamfiafr  the 
deep  interest  he  takes  in  Hettraj^he  fears  the  state  of  hi>  h-.iith 
will  not  pirniit  ot"  his  continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  Presided 
of  the  S  'Cii  U-  Fiitrrnelle.  Doubtless,  you,  gentlemen,  will  feel  with 
U5,  that  wc  cannot  hut  make  every  etlort  ratl.er  than  ^leld  to  a 
deci:9ion  so  mounifui  as  tiiis.  Let  us  hope  that  our  prayers  may  bt 
heard,  and  tbat  soon,  restored  to  health,  our  beloved  Praidoit  wiB 
return,  again  to  enlighten  us  with  his  oounscls  and  r^oiee  im  with 
h  s  prp«enre. 

Our  nianutac-ture  of  agricultural  implements,  which  afford? 
important  aiti  to  our  Held  operations,  has,  during  the  past  year,  beta 
considerably  augmented. 

In  concluaion,  our  esteemed  treasurer  has  stated  to  you  with  kb 
accustomed  clearness,  what  our  various  workshops  have  prodaced, 
explaining  also  our  financial  position  pcncrally.  By  his  %ery  f^- 
report,  you  are  enable<l  lo  estimnte  to  their  utmost  extent  the  bea*^ 
expenses  which  weigh  upon  toe  Colony.    Could  they  be  less  *er»vn> 
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after  the  calamities  of  the  last  three  yoara  ?  Novertheleas  we  Cimnot 
but  believe  that,  aware  of  tlu- gouU  effecl»'il  liv  M-jftray.  the  country 
will  not  permit  you  to  be  losers.  Who  could  he  indilfi  rcnt  tn  our 
appeal,  when  its  object  is  to  obtain  the  means  of  n^toring  to  an 
honest  life  those  unhappy  childrin  who  have  been  deprived  of  it 
UnMii  tbeir  verj  birth,  and  of  converting  to  the  welfare  of  toeietj 
the  Uvea  of  thoM  who  before  treatened  it:^  dearest  interest*  ? 

May  our  words  ^ervr*  to  an'jmont  tht;  satisfaction  you  niu'^t  f  t  1  in 
havintr  established  j-o       ful  an  lii>titnt:on  ;  f  ir  if  there  be  no  .j^ratifi- 
cation  more  exquisite  than  tiiat  derived  from  doing  good»  so  neither 
Is  there  any  which  haa  a  more  just  foundation. 
Directeur  de  la  Culonie* 

DEMETZ, 

ConseilKr  llouornfrp  a  In  ^'our  Imjicriale  de  Paris, 
Vice-Frebident  dc  la  Sncieic  r&ternelle. 


[The  original  of  the  following  little  poem  which  is  added  to  the 
Report,  and  iUtistratee  an  incident  referred  to  theretnt  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Paul  Iluot,  a  nientber  of  the  French  Bar>  aod  author  of 

Trois  Jours  Mettray."] 


TlIK  Ccl.oN  OF  MFTTRAV. 
lie  wa;>  l^ut  ciijhtc^^u  ycar.s;  thai  age  M> 

WIico  life  seems  one  long  day-dream  of  | 

And  >iii)W9  tlio  future  like  a  mai^tc  Strjind, 

\\  it  I  >,i'ltlfu  ffiiii  Jill  ic.i.Ty  for  our  hunA. 
'%Vh;if  cc-st-isy  tlif  yonthful  boKi-n  k;i<>.v-«, 
Wiien,  like  a  bnuinilng  gulilot.  It  (.\"rfl>>ws 
With  linpt-HndJoyf  Vfljen  hui.;iim  Nx  t\;>]..  urs 
A  debt  of  licavcii.  doe.  to  ttuisc        }f.u  »  ! 
When  we  seek  all,  love,  glory,  lulstrcs*, 
friend : 

When      bcHovft  tfiit  youth  cnn  no-,  cr  or.J, 
Anil  til  it  so:ne  f.:lry  with  Ikt  iii-itric  f>owcrN  I 
WUl  guide  our  atepii  anil  acatter  Uiem  vlUi 
flowera. 

The  child  of  poverty  k no vr«  no  «uoh  drcn-ns; 

fate  I.H  ligl)tei)cd  by  nogoldf-u  bca  n.i  : 
Upon  tlw  tide  of  iife'i  dark  ocean  tiuug, 
Taa  child  of  pov«rt7  la  navar  jronngl 

Onawed  by  the  ulcer  of  perpetual  care  — 
Scorned  by  that  world  wldch  se»'ius  to  us 
BO  fair, — 

Kaebdiqrthe  weM^'ingtatk  hcmu^t  teiiew ; 
V^VworttiMUim.  hn  o'l  will  fuil  hirn  too. 
fbppy  Um  IMM  wIm  fearlewiy  can  <lnre 
This  erne!  d^iom,  nor  rink  beneath  dt  spair ; 
Who.  gr.  (tcr  than  wliatcvt-r  woe*  ln'Ull. 
Ketaius  uusc^ithed  Ub  v  irtue  'uiid  Uieiu  aiU ! 
Bttt  if  bla  brain  baii«*tli  the  lo«d  baa 

ff,  maddfcetf,  he  Bhotdd  totter,  nay,'  fhnntd 
yield ; 

Wlih  hiins:cr  worn,  with  tmiacle2f»  iUsUcstjt, 
If  ▼Irtuf  '.-.  laws  oni!  mo!i)<:iit  lie  foi  ;^t, 
Ob  ye  who  hold  Uie  iMliUice  and  tbe  eworit. 
Ramember  mercy  la  your  Jaat  ft««(d ! 
Tbtakk  I  He  baa  atragglad,  fMradleaa  aa4 

^gftlBtt  temptotlaiia  f€  bam  nem  known. 


i'uniAh  hi»  crime,  but  do  not  let  your  hand 
With  andleai  abama  tbe  wratcta^d  eaJprft 

brand. 

Wheti  the  Ju»t  penalty  has  once  been  paid 
Ix-t  'ill  he  rcaJy  to  tifTord  lii-  ir  :m  I.  - 
'fy  link  iifrf  sh  the  bonds  litis  m\  has  riven. 
To  lead  tho  wav  to  p^tnltcnrc  and  heaven. 
And  if  this  ottlprlt  be  a  child  la  yanra. 
With  no  maternal  hand  to  wtpa  bU  tearar- 
If  he  has  never  beard  tbe  AuiieBTT*a 
name,-  • 

If  fi'Kii  the  dark  ahy.«s  of  sin  and  nhamc 
lio  pitying  voice  baa  erar  warned  hici 
back,— 

If  none  have  (Mildod  htm  on  virtne's  track, 
Say  w  ho  \>ill  il.irf  npt  n  hi.n  bro«  to  trace 
.\  >tiL'iiiii  time  itsell  c»in  ncVr  efface  1 
No :  ratlwMT  t^sacU  him  what  Uu  ne'er  coaid 
learn. 

Teach  him  the  good  fyom  cyII  to  diaeem, 
TcuL-h  hlTii  that  e'en  without  a  home  or 
fi  lend. 

The  holiest  man  willstioggle  to  the  end. 
Ye  w  hoin  kind  Ibitwie  wlui  £er  fltla  baa 

blent. 

Of  wealtli,  of  knowledge,  and  of  power 

pOSSHjt, 

This  l»e  your  p.u  t ,  your  ^caerous  care  will 
wtn 

From  mbery  and  dlagrare  this  chiid  uf  tin. 
For  aneh  wni  Jooepb.  What  avalU  to  tell 

All  thai  hi«  boyhuud  and  hit  yoiuu  iH-fcIl ; 
IIh.v  furly  vice  witti  it«  d''>'.t  uctivc  hh;,:;! 
Sank  on  his  .loulnud  pliinv;ed  it  iutu  n:  :ht" 
Who  cares  Lu  liateo  to  the  weary  taieir 
No !  better  u  er  the  put  to  caat  a  velL 
Eocugh.  be  tinned ;  tbejndge|«nooanoed 
hu  dfiom. 

Shut  i:p  AL  nmt  in  solitude  md  i:)eeni( 
In  the  alMxie  Mf  iaitnery  a^id  cime. 
With  one  to  tcU  htn  Cbal»  wltb  taO  nod 
ttma. 
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That  InM  th*  diiluww  Uiere  ranabied  • 

gleam 

Of  bope  ;  that  at  kit  age  ^^c  cuai^uer  t^ic 
If  \*  r  bat  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait  ! 
That  for  Ata^  tio^  mii^l  dkwn  tu  happier 
dajm, 

When  he  woold  dare  bla  dfocfisf  liaad  to 

mise. 

At  t«n(ft)i  ona  mom  Uie  dngeoa't  ^laa 

u»clu«e  ; 

Reckleas  of  what  awaits  him  forth  be  goea. 
Matt  ray  receiT«i  hlnk  Hara  hov  ehangad 

Ms  fate ! 

No  more  do<_  *  he  behold  the  i  rK.'n  gate. 
Which  abut  uyxm  Mtm  grimly  every  ni^t, 
Exdodtng  h  i>v,  uud  liberty,  and  Itfllt 
Now,  vhaa  ilajr  tUwni^  tbajojooainatla 
tireeaa, 

Wavint;  and  ruUlng  *taild  the  tall  gnas 

tret-s, 

ReMnrcs  the  rir^'r.  freahnru  to  hi*  heart, 
BU«bt«d  and  aearcd.    Iba  walla  which 

•ecroed  to  part 
filzn  I'rutn  the  vaiM  art  gooa.  Hiafja 

mil)  rtjve 

t'nfctten-d  un-r  hill.  anJ  dale.  iiTnt  trrtive,— 
Orer  the  wide  fields,  henceforward  his 
domaliv 

Where  his  own  hand  nay  aow  the  goldan 

\Sil  h  V  :  '.-li  lit  ^ii:  be  fv<}.  S  i  w  li;  th<  J.iy 

Arrlte  *t  iirn  he  with  Louesit  ^rlde  inay  saj, 
**ThlihreaU  my  handtaaa  aown,  aadraapad, 

and  ground." 
Ko  fnrl J  eaAteri  now  tils  fite|>9  luntNUBd^ 
But  kindly  £u.i< iHans  |x>iiitlii^  nut  the  read 
7  hat  l*MiU  alike  to  virtue  and  to  Uoo. 
Sncfa  Is  Metmiy.  Be  dwell  tban  Ate  taof 


Bat  well  employed,  bow  abort  eeeh  da^ 

rtj  {  ('.■ir^  ! 

Iroiii  liii'l  1.1'  charii;rd  to  ^roo'l ;  from  vcak 
to  ^trinik.'. 

At  length  U  came,  the  hoar  hoped  for  aolong, 
Tbe  hoar  which  area  thtr*  atUl  ■earned  ao 

•wcef, 

The  hour  of  liberty ;  entire,  complete. 

Tlif  v<  ly  nuister  chosen.    It        not  case 
That  Jo^e{jh  5<>U{;bt;  whcu  some  on  known 
dlaea.i« 

Fall  oa  the  ho/ ;  the  aead%  poiiapi^  ware 


Biretabed  oe  the  bed  of  #ck»e«  be  li  MM: 
Siatcn  of  Merer,  ever  t  : ;  r  ;  •.  t»  M 

The  irreTche.!  'l.wtc  '.r-w  fVM*  ^~<. 
And  his  pale  cLtmkM  j^-.ljtAg 

bedew ; 
Praying  kind  Beavce  the 


Tlie  prayer  is  hear^  aad  < 

once  more. 
'Hie  wran  days  of  cor.\a''^5c<'rjee 
Mi-s  romradee  gidwiiy  wtekowe  hiia  a& 
Uiicr  more  at  UassbisaccenudethlH  niie 
To  Heaven  to  baanbla  wenldp— f^atiM 

praise; 

When,  like  the  thonder  In  tbe  distant  st«m. 
Tbe  uxsan  sounds !  SUeat  the  chdd'cs  i 
Tbeir  ranks;  tl 

aiaedwiU; 
They  reaah  the  spot ;  their 

their  skill 

RefNcue  the  Uvea,  the  fortunea,  which  tbs 

Had  thieateotd  to  dcroaarl  How  maBj  naaa 
Deaerre  reeofd !  BttfsMtbe 

Foremost  io 
kt&nd. 

Eihaustvd  with  ftti^ue,  with  |-;-:Jr r  j^ii 
H«;  sinks,— this  time  aerer  t«>  rise  sfaia. 


Iff  W§  ted  iftrt*<W)fttri!!i  at 


Be 


aiilitecB 


died  at 
bnght, 

When  life  seeiBBl  eoe  loaf  dm'^dnM  if 

d«' light  i 

ShoM  iuf  tbe  fat  ore  like  a  magic  stran4. 
With  golden  fruit  all  rea^y  for  oar  hsed 
Tbe  c«»ea»y  the  youtbfnl  boaon  knows 

Wb<-'ij,  I;kf  a  briuimin ^  ^;  ^Ti!-^?.  it  *» 
With    hupe   and  juy.  -wbea    ba;;.  .:i=si 
appears 

A  dcb«  of  heavaa  dae  to  thoea  ^adnoa 

years. 

Tie  ncvi  r  knew  '  ITL*  Tlfe  was  rent  a*sy 
J:i-i  at  ti  tf  ir,.;nifn:  -wi.rn  a  brl.ltcrd^ 
Dawn  d  un  1,1s  f.ktf  ;  Ju>t  as  h!<  hcjUnbO^ 

To  feel,  to  know  the  duties  of  a 
Upott  hta  tomb,  wbtfe  many  a  ^ ' 
With  its  sott  perfume  flUstbe 
There  bends  the  Ao^  of  repeataatl 


At  page  xxiii.  of  our  In^^t  Rkcord  will  be  found  the  Report 
of  the  Cald'^r  Farm  liefuruiatorv  lur  JS.jT.  We  have  Ijitlj 
received  a  copy  of  the  **  System  of  ^larks,  Diet,  oiid  Time 
Tables,'  used  in  the  scliool,  and  we  place  the  documeui  before 
our  readers,  believing  that  it  will  be  found  of  \cry  considerable 
importance  in  aiding  those  in  Irelaad  who  are  about  to  esUbiuii 
Betormatory  lo^titutious. 
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Tub  behaviour  of  each  bo^  is  e^tiioated  every  dajr  ia  the  Thr«« 
DepartUMiits  of 


•  V  ^      r  Vf^v  Good,  ...S 

i.-Lrf>o«r    !   ^ 

Mttderate   3 


xi«— 43ehoolwof'k  •••••• 

III. — General  Cundact 


ladiffermU   3 

Bad   I 

L  Vert/  Bad   0* 

anri  rer ordc<l  in  u  book  kept  fur  each  department^  the  oumber  of 
marks  attached  to  each  decree. 

Ueuce«  for  the  six  working  dajF,  each  boj  majf  obtain,  as  a  maxi- 

80  marks  in  each  department,  or  90  in  all. 
On  Sunday*  t1i6re  beings  neither  labour  nor  tchoo1>work«  the 
marks  for  general  conduct  are  doabied^  giving  10  as  «  maximom  for 
•  that  (lay. 

Tlie  maximum  of  marks  for  the  week  is  therefore — 

LaBuUB.  aCBOOI*.  OSNBBAL  CONHrCT. 

30.  +        30        4-         40        =  lOOf 

The  number  of  marks  gained  bjf  each  bojy  gives  an  expreiisiop  for 
his  conduct  b^  wav  of  percentage. 

The  number  gamed  bv  all,  divided  by  the  number  of  boys,  gives  a 
like  expression  for  the  average  conduct  in  the  House. 

The  boys  in  each  House  Mre  divided  monthly  hito  two  parties 
called  SideSf  as  follows :— > 

*  The  whole  system  is  based  on  the  daily  marks,  and  its  saccess 
depends  on  those  marks  being  assiened  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
real  merit  of  every  day's  conduct.  High  marks  sboufd  not  be  given 
to  any  boy  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  then  he  would  soon  come  to 
regard  them  as  a  matter  of  right*  and  think  himself  iujured  if  they 
were  withheld. 

That  the  boys  may  clearly  understand  the  real  import  of  the 
marks,  the  foUowing  full  statement  is  bung  up  in  the  School 
Room;— 

BXPIAMATOH  OV  MAIBS. 

1  mnm  Bad. 

%     „     Indiffkrknt  (thoughtK'Ss  or  careless), 

3  „     MoDERATK  (not  deserving  praise). 

4  t9    OooD  :«^that  is,  a  boy  readily  and  wilKoglj  does  all  that 

is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  School : — 

5  **     VxRT  Good     >that  is,  he  not  only  observes  the  rules, 

doing  all  w>ncb  h  d'^arly  hi«  duty,  but  does  it  che»»r- 
fully,  and  siiew^  some  thoui^'ht/ui anxiety  (or  the  general 
good  of  the  School,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  wrong,  and  by  assisting  the  Masters  to  the 
utmost  of  his  powt-r. 
t  For  Mode  of  keeping  Register  of  Marlu,  seen  Appendix,  Table  1I« 
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Excluding  the  Oeneral  Monitor*,  the  two  bovs  who  had  the  high- 
est  marks  duriDu'  the  preceding  week*  become'  Heads  of  &dm  hr 

the  month  eusuin^'. 

Bach  of  the  t^u,  beginning  with  him  who  has  the  highest  marki, 
ebooset,  in  tnrn,  bo^  s  to  form  his  Side,  till  all  are  iaduded  in  oae  or 
tbe  other. 

When  thennmber  of  ho^s  is  odd.  tbe  last  boy  bcng  r^ected  kj 

both  Sides,  n-ope  fo  th,>  Second  Table  for  the  month. 

The  Head  Mastt  i  in  his  discretion  iiiav  make  the  numbtr  of  boji 
to  be  chosen,  odd  or  even,  bj  placing,  if  necessary  for  thai  re^uli, 
tbe  boj  witb  btgbeit  marks  ftt  tbe  First  Table  wtUMiil  eompetitien* 

Tbe  marks  gained  bj  all  the  bojs  on  each  Side,  being  added  op  it 
the  end  of  every  week,  the  Side  which  has  the  bigbest  aggr^ste, 
bas  the  First  Table  during  the  week  following.* 

But  anv  Koy,  though  on  the  'ratninj?  Si  !e,  wlio  has  ii«>t  at  UasiiO 
marks  for  labour,  20  for  school,  and  2d  for  general  conduct,  ia  ti- 
eluded  from  tbe  First  Table. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  any  hoy  who  has  earned  a  total  of  90  mirkii 
tbongh  on  the  losing  Side,  U  admitted  to  the  Fir»t  Table. 

The  object  sought  in  piving  the  Kirst  Table  to  thr  arrr-'jate 
marks  of  a  Side,  ini^tead  of  to  the  in<iividual  marks  of  eikcti  hi*j, 
is,  to  induce  boys  to  endeavour  to  keep  each  other  rieht,  as  tiiej 
profit  by  the  good  condnet  of  otbers,  and  loee  by  toeir  mMO- 
duct. 

The  admission  to  the  First  Table  of  any  boy  whose  marks 
a  certain  high  standard,  removes  the  sense  of  iinfairne^i  whxch  was 
felt  by  buyti  whose  coiiduct  having  been  oery  good,  were  jet  exclude 
from  it  by  the  iniscooduct  of  others. 

The  ezclnifion  of  a  boy  on  the  gaining  Side,  wbo  falls  sbort  of  a 
certain  standard  in  each  department,  prevents  boys  who  are  groiily 
nreligent  from  enjoying  privileges  dno  entirely  to  tbe  merits  of 
others. 

Thus  excluding  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad,  the  couimumty  <»i 
interest  help^  and  encourages  the  intermediate  class  of  thosa  vba 
both  need  and  deserve  it« 

The  object  of  tbe  division  by  Sides  is  : — 

To  elimin'atc,  a«  much  as  possible,  the  inequality  which  is  more  or 
les*!  inevitable,  in  the  assignment  of  marks  by  different  masters,  or  b| 
the  same  masters  to  di6ft:rent  boys: 

To  accustom  boys  to  choose  tneir  companion!  among  the  welk-dis* 
posed,  rather  tban  tbose  of  the  opposite  ebaracter. 

Tbe  Head  of  a  Side  generally  consulting  with  the  boys  fir>t 
chosen  as  to  whom  he  shall  choose  next  in  turn,  the  order  in  wluch 
they  stand  on  the  list  of  tlie  Sides,  in  an  indieation  of  the  npinioa 
which  tiic  boys  entertain  of  each  other.  A  u*t-ful  inatx  to  tbe 
character  of  a  new  comer  is  often  thus  obtained ;  boys  having  yrj 
quick  perception  of  each  other's  cbaracterj  and  having  oppertimitisi 
for  ja4ging  wbieb  tbe  Masters  have  not. 


•  See  Appendix,  Table  I. 
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MONBT  REWARDS  FOR  LABOUR. 

At  the  buys  mutt  look  fonrard  to  g^in^  in  their  ftiture  life,  their 
wapret  by  their  labottr> «  money  valne  is  niso  given  to  the  marks  for 

Labour. 

For  tlii^-  pnrp'XJo  the  !)oys  are  divided  into  Three  Classes»  nooord- 

iog  to  their  strength  and  abilitj  for  labour. 

Bojrs  in  the  First  Ciass  gain  Id.  for  10  Marks. 
„        Second  Id.  for  20  „ 

,»       Third      „      Id.  for  30  ^ 
Each  boj  is  credited  with  the  amount  thus  gained  in  a  book  called 
Savings'  Baok  Boo1c»  of  which  he  hhs  a  copy,  and  debited  by  fines  for 
disorder,  damage,  kc,  and  money  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Head  Master,  be  is  allowed  to  spend. 

COMPENSATION  MARKS. 

Tn  en^e  of  a  boy's  sickness.  Compensation  Marks  are  givrn,  so  that 
he  may  ni  itlicr  lose  in  credit,  nor  his  ?ide  in  the  aggregate  of  m  irks, 
through  ilia  absence  from  .School  or  Labour,  from  a  cause  involving 
no  demerit.  They  are  estimated  accordins^  to  the  average  of  his 
conduct  for  the  previous  month,  and  are  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
Itst«  hut  have  no  money  value. 

EXTRA  MARKS. 

In  the  longer  days  of  Summer^  task^work  is  given  where  practi- 
cable, nid  for  over-work  extra  marks  are  given  for  Labour.  These 
are  not  reckoned  in  tiie  weekly  list,  hut  tlu-ir  ninnHv  value  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  labour  marks  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  boy  in 
his  Baok-Book. 

DISORDER  MARKS. 

Negative  marks  My  be  given  to  any  boy  for  disorder — ^that  is, 
sloven liness  in  persoUf  or  dotheiii  or  ouier  minor  breaches  of  good 
order.    These  are  deducted  from  the  sum  of  his  good  marlcs,  at  the 

end  'if  the  week. 

Tliey  .subject  him  to  a  monfv  tine,  reckoned  in  tiie-sitm  v\ay  as  the 
rewards  for  Labour,  according  to  his  cla^is  for  Labour,  and  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  weekly  list,  beoome  a  dlsgraee. 

THE  MONITORS. 

The  Monitors  are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Head  Master*  in 

bis  discretion. 

As  the  general  conduct  <if  the  boys  d('])ends  iniu  li  on  the  General 
Monitor,  he  is  paid  according  to  their  conduct  a»  represented  by  the 
average  per  centage  for  the  whole  House : — ^d.  for  every  I  per  cent, 
above  75. 

A  General  Monitor  has  always  the  First  Table  without  competition. 
Temporary  Monitors  may  aUo  be  appointed  for  labour,  or  School 
teaching. 
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When  a  Monitor  teaches  in  School,  he  is  paid  for  Mbool'Vorky 

Id.  for  10  marVs  as  as?iirnf(l  bj  the  Schoolm^ter. 

The  marks  oi  Labour  Muoitor  when  so  emplojed,  hare  a  doabU 
money  value.* 


QUARTERLY  REWARDS. 

Bewards  maj  be  gained  bj  the  bo)s,  individnaUj  and  eoDeetifelf 
in  each  hooBe,  according  to  the  following  scale:— 


If  the  AVrini-,' 

of  the  HuoM  iie 

f 

Tbe  School  shall 
Iwvt  a 

Each  boy  thsU  reoelvo  for  hli 
ttPKttigs  sf  Maikiu 

▲BOVB. 

BUX>W. 

70 
75 
80 
65 

70 

75 
80 

85 

>f  »» 

»»  »» 
Hftlf>hoIida^% 

Whole  do. 

For  80  mar kt»  Sd.    |  d  per  mark  above  8a 
„  80    „     6d.&  Id.  „ 
„  80    „     6d*  &  Id.      „  ^ 
»,  80         6d.  ft  Id.  ft 

Anj  bo/  whose  averapre  marks  for  the  quarter  ^h-\\l  be  less  than 
will  not  be  allowed  to  share  tbe  holiday. 


The  average  of  80  in  100  is  equivalent  to  4  in  5,  which  in  the  daily 
marks  is  Good»  and  therefore  repre^eaU  general  good  conduct  for 
the  quarter. 

This  brings  a  reward  in  money,  on  the  principle  tliat,  thoogfa  a 
boy  most  not  look  to  be  rewarded  in  school,  or  in  life*  for  acts  of 

good,  moral  conduct,  bat  only  for  services  rendered,  yet,  that  tbe 
character  w  hich  is  the  result  of  good  conduct  continued  for  length  of 
time,  has  a  material  value. 

Yet,  tbe  granting  such  rewards  being  a  mere  act  of  grace,  and 
their  withdrawal  no  hardship^  they  are  made  dependent  on  tbegeoe* 
ral  conduct  of  the  House  as  represented  by  the  general  average ;  thai 
each  hoy  )tiny  fen!  hi«t  intere<^t  not  only  In  inaintaining  his  own  con- 
duct good,  but  also  tfj;it  of  every  other  boy  ;  and  be  led  to  rt-al  ze 
bis  responsibility  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  one  of  a  body  in 
which  **  the  members  should  have  the  sanMoare  one  for  another: 
and  whethw  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or 
one  member  be  hononred,  all  the  members  reioice  with  it.**.^!  €k>a. 
xii.  25,  26. 

On  this  principle,  comnetUioe  rewards  are  for  the  mo^t  part  ei- 
eluded ;  because  when  tney  are  given,  the  gain  of  one  is  the  of 
aoothert  and  a  boy  becomes  interested  in  another's  being  worse  than 
himself.  Thus  they  tend  directly  to  selfishness  and  jeatoosy. 

The  exceptions  are — 

Ist.  The  (  (.nipetition  for  the  Fir«t  Table.  In  this  case,  the  com- 
petition  being  tiot  between  individuaia,  but  tvTO  bodies,  a  wholesome 

*  See  disposal  of  labour  Marks,  AppeQdiz,Table  S, 
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•anlation  for  good  is  created.    J ealoiuj,  and  snsincioD  of  partialitj, 

arc  obviated  by  the  free  choice  of  sides. 

2nd.  Occasional  rewards  given  to  the  boy  who  has  the  best  char- 
acter for  trutbfulnesfl,  diligence,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  boys  tbem* 
setves  are  left  to  determine  hj  vote  which  among  them  best  deserves 
the  reward. 

9rd.  Competitive  rewards  for  progress  in  any  hraach  of  instmotSon 

or  work  not  depending  on  moraf  conduct,  but  on  grounds  which  are 
evident,  such  as  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Garden  Management,  &c. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  oi'  small  prizes  seem  better  than  few 
Urger  ones ;  bennae  they  eome  within  the  poMible  reaoh  of  • 
greater  number,  and  therefore  induee  exerdon  in  thoie  who  would 
otherwiie  abeodon  it  as  hopeless. 
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TABLK  ir. 

Marks  award£u  duking  Wkek  kvdixo  »'eb.  I9th,  \f^% 


&BOR. 


rday  .... 

daj  

day  

nesday .. 
nday .... 

»y  


03 


13 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 


1 


t  Ol»ordcr  M.irki 

1 

Total...  ' 


M 

5 
u 

5 

M 

6 
u 
5 
u 


3 
35 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 


5  5  5 


•*t»on  Mark!  ) 


30  31)^80 

30 —U  3 
60,2730  19 


5 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 

•20 

19 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


6 


O.ll 


30 


4 

28 

28 


s 

8 
8 
8 


9 

•-3 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


lol 


II 

-9 

5 
3 
5 
5 


10  28  30  30  3U  27. 
1!- 


10;-28;2930i3*) 


12 

5 
4 
5 
4 


i3|l4  1510l7 
»  «  M 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5.'  6 
5 
5 


51  5 


5 

V 

6  4 

41  4 


d 

5 
o 


2!- 


JO  30,28  2o3J 


I  —I  3 


10  28  29  30  30  25 
20_— I— 


25 .50  291 28  22  30  30|  30 


18 


5 

5 

5 

51 

5 

5 


•29  >8  22  30 


19 

» 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


30 


3(»;  30 


20 

6 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


30 


30 
5 


35 


f  Total  carried  to 
X  DlspoMl  Table. 


SCHOOL. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 


5  4 

5  5, 
3  51 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
4 

3 
4 

2 
3 


30128.30  27i  30  19 


5 
5 
5 

-I 
5 


4 

3 

I 

5 

5' 


30  24  29128  iO  27  24I27 


4j 
4 

5' 
5 
4 
5 


4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


4c2 


2721  24  28 


5 
51 
5 
5 
5 
6 


30 


30 


GENERAL  CONDUCT. 


T( 


OTAL 


4|    5|  4|  5*  4  51  4'  4I  4|  4 

8  10,  7  10,  8  9c4  8,  8 

'    5  4  5'  5  4  •  - 

5^  4  5  4  5 

5;  5  5  5  5 

4  5|  5  4 

5  4  5 


403(334  32  4  0  32 


5  4  4 

3,  4  4 

5  5  4 

5|  4^  4 

,  51  4'  4 


5 
9 
5 
4 
5 
5 


5'  51  5 

8|  9|lo;  10,  10 

4  5  5 
5|  5  5 

5  5  5 
4  ;  c  5]  4  5  5 
4!  4  41  5  5  5 


40  33,37  33  33  32  3'v38  32 -2737138  40  40 


KxMiTjM  78  IU0  79  ioo8705i9l  8984fK»;HH7  TufM  m  liH»  |()o  -i«»6-f-i0-90+ 


DISPOSAL  OF  IvABOUK  .MARKS. 


•  ««rnlngs  .... 

Total  .. 


-  I  2:-i  li- 


60  27  30  19]  — 1-28 
;  60-:^32I9|~|l28 


 I  6*)  23  30  1 3I  —  23 

^'tonfxlnffk..  3~2~4  "7~3 


3  3 


2;  2  4I  2UI  2 


1 0  28  29 .30  30  23'30  20  28  22  30 


133li3l  3234  27  3031  31 


103'i30i3030|-23  3^ 

~3~T  T       4  ~2 


I  I 


4!  3 


2()33 


30  30  22 .30  30 


433    3  _ 


(jc'iieral  Monitor. 


M — Monitor. 


8 — Sick. 


SIDES  COMPETING  FOR  FIRST  TABLE. 


yf.  w 

I).  R. 
S.  8.  . 
J.  W. 
R.  W. 
W.  R. 
W.  K. 
W.G. 
J.  N.  . 


100 
91 
91 

e 

87 
87 
70 
100 
95 

SIO 


B.  M. 

C.  K. 
G.  N. 
O.  8.. 
J.  C. 
W.  T. 
R.  T.. 
n.  T. 
J.  R.. 


c — Punishmeat. 


100 

96 
91 
94 
90 
79 
100 
78 
94 

823 


I  Google 


TABLE  IIL 

Wkeklt  List,  nhea  ing  the  Position  gaitu  d  by  each  Boy  cbrvif  Ai 

][\'tl:  ending  February  \*6th^ 


Labor. 

o 
o 

u 

< 
til 

O 

Total. 

1^ 

^L^m  AT  Take. 

1 

W.W. 

30 

30 

40 

iuu 

— 

FiiNt  Tahlo   ' 

1 

2 

R.  T, 

80 

30  1 

40 

100 

— 

B.1L 

t 

» 

W .  G. 

30 

30 

40 

100 

C  R. 

S 

4 

B.  M. 

30 

30 

40 

100 

— 

4 

6 

W.  G. 

30 

80 

40 

100 

— 

« 

6 

C.  R. 

30 

28 

38 

96 

— 

J.  a 

f 

T  Ttf 

29 

29 

87 

95 

1 

&  T* 

t 

fi 

o 

30 

30 

34 

04 

— 

J.  K. 

8 

q 

Cm  R 

29 

27 

38 

94 

1 

TV 

10 

27 

28 

80 

91 

3 

U.  K. 

1ft 

11 

30 

28 

33 

91 

o  a 

11 

12 

30 

24 

37 

91 

_ 

Urn 

If 

13 

J.  c. 

30 

24 

3C 

90 

J.  N. 

It 

14 

J.  w. 

30 

26 

S3 

89 

1  Second  Ttbla 

1 

15 

B.  T. 

19 

27 

32 

78 

1 

RW. 

1 

16 

R.  W. 

28 

21 

35 

87 

W.  R. 

t 

17 

W.  B. 

28 

27 

32 

87 

18 

W.  T. 

28 

19 

i  32 

1 

79 

u.w. 

19 

M.  W. 

25 

27 

32 

84 

2 

W.  T. 

20 

W.  K. 

22 

21 

27 

70 

3 

B.T. 

11 

Sid€s  Competing  for  ^'irst  TabU  for  ensuing  Wmk  > 


W.  W. 
D.  R. 

s.  s. 

J.  w. 

R.  W. 
W.  R. 
W.  K. 
W.  G. 
J.N. 


The  average  conduct  of  the  f 

School  for  the 
week  ending  Feb.  19,  1858, 
—  90. 


M.  W.  having  been  rejected 
br  both  Sides,  remains  oq  No. 
2  Tabid  liH  iha  mi.t  KidCtion. 


B.  M. 

C.  R 

G.  N. 
G.S. 
J.  C. 

W.  T. 
E.  T 
Jl>.  1. 
J.& 


*  Thiiliiitsittipflndedln  thefiehooUoQv. 
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TABLE  IV. 
General  TckU  of  DaUy  IhOke. 


Novr. 
Deer. 

Febry. 

March. 

April. 
Octr. 

May. 

June. 
July. 
Adjf. 

Sept. 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

5.30 

5.80 

6.  0 

Biae  from  bed  (pri- 

vate  prayer  betore 
leaviuff  the  room). 

— 

6.80 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.80 

On  pnrade,  and  dia- 
iribata  to  labor. 

6.80 

To  School,  after  ma- 
khig     hedi  and 
wadiing. 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.60 

Family  prayer. 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

Breakfast. 

8.30 

8.d0 

8.30 

ado 

8.80 

8.30 

8.80 

Work. 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

Wash  and  prepare 
lor  Ginner. 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

umner. 

1.80 

1.30 

1.30 

Play. 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

Sciiool. 

2.S0 

2.80 

2.80 

1.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

Work. 

5.  0 

6.  0 

6.30 

6.  0 

Fifty. 

1.80 

b.  0 

5.30 

G.  0 

Wash  and  to  School 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.30 

7.  0 

Snppcr. 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

8.15 

7.45 

Family  prayer. 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.80 

8.  0 

To  bed  (private  praj- 
er  immediately  on 
entering  the  bed- 
room). 

There  ia  Beading  daring  every  meal,  by  the  blaster  present. 
Onee-ft-week  the  Boys  are  inatnicted  in  Mnaic  and  Singing. 
They  are  drilled  two  evenings  a- week,  from  AprU  to  October,  mclnaive. 
They  have  a  tepid  bath  every  Saturday  aftemoon,  except  during  the  Summer 
montliB,  when  they  go  twiee-n-week  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
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22  May  1835 

29  Nov. 
9  June  1856 

19  Dec.  1657 

7  July  IftW 

9  June  1857 

21  Jan.  1856 

15  Not.  1854 

S June  1837 

22  Mar.  1856 

2  Sept. 

20  Aug.  1854 
27  June  1830 
20  Dec.  1854 
20  Not.  185G 

23  Dec.  t, 
9  ]>ec.  1854 
9  June  1836 

15Dea  1855 

3  May  1856 
2  Dec.  1837 

18  Oct.  1856 

situation. 

Leicester 
Bow 

Hampetead  - 

Norwich 

Norfolk 
Towcester  - 

Newcastle  - 

Morpeth 

Eye 

Koigatc 

Birmingham 

Coventry 

Birmingham 

Leamington  - 

Warminster  - 

BromsgroTe 
WiUey 

Mirfield 
Welburn  - 
l^eds 

Wakefield  - 
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Bristol 

Loughborough 

Brook -green  - 
Hammersmith 

Market  Weigh, 
ton 
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Arno's  Court  Girls'  Reformatory  - 
Agricultural  Colony  of  St.  Bernard's 

Abbey 
Catholic  Reformatory 
Catholic  Reformatoiy  for  Girls,  Beau- 

champ  Lodi^e 
Yorkshire    Catholic  Reformatory, 

HoUne^n-Spalding. 

Coonty. 
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XXXTiii  THB  IRISH  QUARTXBLT  BXTIXV. 

SUMMAEY  OF  RETURN  OF  BBFO&HATORiES. 

Kmnber  of  Engliah  BtfonoatonM         (Ph>tMt«iit)  41 
Ditto      ...      ditto      ...         ...     (XIatbolio)       ...  S 

Totftl      ...  i- 


No.  of  Scotch  Reformatories  certified  under  17  &  18  Vict. c  86.  4 
Ditto          ...       ditto       certified  uoder  17  &  18  Vict. 

c*  74  and  17  Bt  18  Yiet.  c.  86                                 ...  3 

Ditto        ...      ditto      eerttfiadiindMrl7lkl6Tiot.e.74.  15 


Accommodatioii.-^iigliihBefoniiatorict(PMerta^  jo^^^'^l^ 


(Catholic)      {  ^  ^ 


Total      ..  2,H2o 


Ditto        Bcotdb  Refiuinatorios  ^  ^^tL '  6U 

Total  «.ltl 
Actual  niiaibor  of  Inmatoi  Engliih  RoforiBalories  s~ 

rOathoUe)        ...  { 

Total      ...  %^ 


Ditto      Scotch  Bcfbniiatorifls,  17  &  18  Vict  c  86.  i  ^ 

17    18  Vict.  c.  74. 1  Boy.  117 

tOirli  m 

Total      ...  ~ 


N.  B.--.The  returns  of  accmomodation  and  Dumber  of  innuttes  an 

ail  to  31  March,  1666. 

We  beg  attention  to  (be  following  ptnages  from  the  Bapoit 
of  the  Goik  Bagged  Schoob  and  Pmpectoe  of  ttoMM 
Eeformatory 

How  tho  progre}^>  of  crime  may  be  most  eflFectuallj  arrested,  im 
long  been  a  question  oi  great  difficulty  and  of  great  importance. 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  desirahlenPHS  and  practicability  of 
Juvenile  liuformatories  have  been  generally  atlroitted,  and  their 
success  has  deservedly  attracted  mach  publie  notice. 

It  was  the  eonviotion  that  tnch  ui  Initiliition  vm  Deeded  id  this 
Cityt  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  October*  1851,  of  the  Cork 
Central  Ragged  School.  Its  nhje^t  wa5  to  reclaim  jiivnnilc  crimi- 
»  nals,  and  to  provide  a  refuge  for  those  cast  upon  the  world  without 
any  means  of  support,  and  thus  compelled  to  become  inmates  of 
the  Poor«boiite>  or  hsre  reeottne  to  begging,  theft,  prostitution, 
notU,  at  D  still  greater  expease,  they  were  coosigiied  to  PritOD,  only 
to  re-enter,  when  dischaiged,  upon  their  old  career  of  vice.   It  is 

itlnin,  therefor^^,  that  this  ''ch<iol  has  been,  to  a  ecrtaiD  extent,  a 
ieformatorv  from  its  verv  commencement- 

The  originators  of  this  design  at  hr^it  coutined  their  project  to  the 
eataUi^meat  of  a  8anda^  school,  bat  Divine  Providence  having 
brought  under  their  notice  a  master  well  aequain tod  with  the  Ragged 
School  loutitutioDs  of  LenddD*  a  Daily  and  IndDStrtal  School  was 

also  commenced. 

Subsequently,  in  the  year  1854,  the  mifjoriaut  adiiition  of  a  Dor- 
mitory was  made,  in  which  there  are  at  present  tweuty-six  beds, 

oecQpied  by  thoee  inmataB  who  vonld  othtrwiaa  have  had  no  lodging 
or  place  of  M§tr.    All  are  supplied  with  food*  instrufltad  in  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in 
addition  to  the  industrial  employments,  ?nch  as  the  Manufacture  of 
iTiat^  and  nets,  Tailoring  and  Shoe-making.  Half  the  profits  on  ihe 
articles  made  is  given  to  the  scholars,  from  which  earnings  they 
themeelvee  porcfaasa  a  great  part  of  their  clothing. 

That  the  mmnufacturing  department  has  made  satisfactory  progress, 
is  proved  by  the  fart,  that,  instead  of  £\  ]9i.  3d.,  as  rctt-ived  in 
ealc*  for  the  first  year,  the  proceeds  of  the  work  for  the  year  Id^G, 
amraountcd  to  oo  less  a  sum  than  .£81  I9s.  3^<i. 

Not  onl^  bare  the  elements  of  plain  education  been  thus  afforded, 
babiti  ef  iDdnttry  formad  and  ttiaalated,  and  the  itmple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  taught,  bnt  the  ooDuaitlea  ara  avail  now  enalded  to  report 
A  aieasnre  of  still  more  eneoragiog  ineoeis. 

The  following  cases,  a  few  out  of  many,  will  at  once  iUuslrate  the 
value  of  the  institutiou,  and  the  mode  of  its  working* 

No  I,  Deoember  9Q»  1051  .-^A  young  girl,  about  17,  indticed  to 
leave  Plymouth,  without  the  haowledge  of  her  friends,  applied  for 
admission.  Having  been  deaerted  in  Cork,  she  bad  sold  oy  degrees 
aII  the  clothing  from  her  person  which  she  could  by  wy  po^siuilitv 
spare.  She  was  received,  tmd  provision  made  for  her  support,  until, 
sU  the  expense  of  the  Committee,  nlw  was  restored  to  hei'  iVieudi*. 

No.  2,  December,  1661  .^Aa  orphan  yonth,  aged  15,  evidently 
weilditpoaed,  a  perfect  stranger  to  Corlty  applied  in  great  destitution, 
and  was  also  received,  until  eutployment  could  be  procured,  and  w.is 
ultiinat'  ly  sent,  by  one  of  the  Committee,  t<t  n  situation  in  Briistol. 

No.  6,  October,  IS^l. — A  lad  was  received  into  tfie  scohol,  who 
left  in  a  few  days,  and  umted  with  the  mo\>s»  that  attacked  the  master 
and  hia  family;  after  which  he  was  in  prison  several  times.  In 
November,  1659,  he  applied  again,  was  re-admitted,  and  weat  on 
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tolerahlr  well  for  six  mrmths.  In  May,  1853.  after  tearing  «rV,T.oI 
for  the  (Jav.  he  quarrelled  in  the  street  with  two  bovv,  wh^.ru  h* 
struck  with  a  clasp  knife,  injuring  one  of  tlieui  6o  scvercljf  thut  » 
warrant  was  iMued  for  bis  apprehension.  He  evaded  Ibr  a  while  tbc 
▼igilaaee  of  the  poliee«  but  ultimatly  surrendered  himself,  by  tbe 
advice  of  a  person  connected  with  the  school,  who  attended  with  him, 
became  answerable  for  his  hi  trer  conduct,  and  obtained  a  reir!i>?ion 
of  hh  puniaiunent.  Tlie  cuiuiinitee  provided  for  the  wuuadeii  boy, 
and  the  offender  himself  attended  to  bis  wants  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  about  twelve  monthi  after  this  he  went  oo  well,  bat  waa  ag*ni 
led  astray  by  hh  old  crimina]  companions,  and  followed  a  course  of  fiee 
until  March.  IHoO  ;  from  which  time  till  September,  1S5(>,  he  weot 
on  more  hopefully,  when  he  left  the  school  once  more.  In  July, 
1857,  he  again  applied,  and  was  at  first  refused  ;  but  his  earnest  en- 
treaty for  one  ana  a  last  trial,  upon  solemn  promise  of  amendment, 
opened  the  door.  He  remained,  ehowinf^  a  steady  attentioti  to  all 
the  dnties  of  the  school,  and  an  affection  which  could  but  enoovrage 
hope,  until  (a  sliort  time  since)  he  was  admitted,  with  two  other 
boys  from  the  school,  into  the  band  of  the  5;lrd  Hegiment,  aod  with 
them  was  sent  to  Chathatn,  to  receive  suitable  instruction. 

No.  4.— Another  lad,  his  parents  having  gone  to  America*  leaving 
him  entirely  destitute,  wasrecaved  into  the  school  iu  August,  186S; 
and  about  three  jean  since  was  placed  in  a  situation,  where  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  gaining  respect  for  good  cbaraeter.  and  is  now  being  iaqghit 
a  trade. 

No.  5  Three  children  were  received,  in  January  1852,  having 

been  several  times  in  prison,  for  b^ging,  fte*  Tbej  attended  rega* 
larly»  during  the  day,  but  were  exposed  to  rauch  temptatioD  la  the 

evening  on  leaving  school,  when  their  father  sent  them  into  tl^ 
str^*'t«  to  beg.  The  result  was,  that  in  ^85^,  the  three  were  acrain 
brought  before  the  magistrates  j  but  the  master  havmg  made  an 
application  on  their  behalf^  t)iey  were  liberated,  aod  allow^  to  rrtiiru 
to  the  school^he,  this  time,  arranging  for  their  bein^  left  estirelj 
under  his  care,  by  making  a  provision  for  their  sleeping,  as  well  as 
food  ;  and  this  arrangement  was  afterwards  followed  up  l»v  tbe 
establi'«hment  of  a  Dormitory.  From  this  time,  the  elde^t  bo?  he- 
came  an  altered  character  ;  his  conduct  being  so  satisfactory,  axjd 
his  industry  so  great,  that  he  was  retained  in  the  institution,  for  the 
sake  of  the  manufacturing  dejpartment.  In  May,  18&6,  be  waa 
laced  in  the  service  of  a  professional  gentleman  in  this  citj^  wbcfw 
c  ^t']]  remains ;  has  earned  an  e^ccelleni  charact«r»  aad  liaa  provad 
a  trustworthy  and  valuable  servant. 

No.  6. — Received  Noveiubtfr,  1856,  on  leaving  prison  ;  remained 
in  regular  attendance  until  October,  1857»  when  be  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  As  a  proof  of  real  reform  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  recently  sent  home  to  bia  mother  a  oonsiderable 
portion  of  the  wnpes  he  had  earned. 

Not  7  Received  in  January,  having  been  in  Prison  for 

begging,  theft,  &c  ;  attended  re^iarly  in  the  Day  school  for  nearlv 
twelve  months^  when  he  was  again  taken  op  for  begging,  to  whieb 
he  was  driven  by  his  father  after  school  hours.  On  an  appUcatieB 
to  the  magistrates  for  his  liberation^  it  was  granted*  and  he  was  ssat 
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back  to  tcbool,  an  arrangCTteat  having  been  mtde  by  the  Committee 
to  provide  him  with  lodging,  as  well  as  food,  which  arrangement 

waa  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Dormitory  in  1854. 
From  this  time,  be  gave  every  pymptom  of  improvement,  *«eefiiing 
most  degiruus  of  repaying  the  kiiidnc^td  he  had  received.  In  July, 
1855,  however,  when  out  for  reereatioBt  he  was  {persuaded  hy  \ 
discharged  criminal  to  attend  Qneenstown  Regatta,  and  absented 
himself,  without  leave,  for  two  nights,  fearful  of  not  being  allowed 
t  o  pntcr  the  school,  if  he  returned.  While  in  this  state  of  indecision, 
two  praeti.seil  thitves  iiuluc  td  Ijirn  to  join  them  in  robbing  a  poor 
woman 'b  cottage.  For  this  hu  was  apprehended,  and  committea  fur 
trials  at  the  Corl^  Sessions,  in  the  September  following.  Knowing 
how  pliable  was  his  disposition,  and  how  hard  for  him  to  withstand 
the  temptation  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  the  mai^ter  attended 
at  the  court,  and  when  the  boy  was  convicti  d,  Mr.  Scrg-eant  Berwick 
kindh'  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  held  over,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
the  Committee.  With  great  pleasure,  they  are  now  able  to  state,  that 
his  conduct  ever  since,, has  given  entire  satisfaction.  He  is  still  in 
the  school,  where  it  is  for  the  present  inti  nded  he  shall  remain,  as 
he  make?*  himMcIf  most  useful  ;  the  master  speaks  hiLThly  of  his 
behaviour,  and  reports  that,  of  late,  his  one  aim  seems  to  be,  the 
roanifestatioD  ot  gratitude  and  affection. 

No.  9,  Janaarj,  IBftT.^A  little  girl,  found  by  a  clergyman, 
without  parents  or  home,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was  at  once 
received,  and  c;ived  from  entering  upon  a  life  of  vice.  She  remained 
till  March,  \8d7,  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Bagged  School  at 
Buckingham  House. 

A  circumstance  which  reoentlv  occurred  in  the  neighbottrhood 
may  famish  an  appropriate  sequel  to  ti«e  above  examples.  One  of 
the  committee,  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  having  to  pass  through  a 
group  of  boys,  with  Fome  of  whose  features  he  was  t'.vtniliar,  f^oon 
found  himself  without  his  pocket  handkerchief.  A«>  u:;uai  on  such 
occasions,  he  believed  the  wisest  course  was  to  forget  the  loss ;  but, 
on  reaehioff  home  in  the  evening,  on  his  hall  table  was  a  small  parcel 
folded  neatly,  and  addressed  to  himself,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  stolen  article,  wa.shed  and  manglid.  Evidrotly 
there  had  hei  n  the  interference  of  some  unknown  one,  whotie  Ik.u  t 
was  too  much  moved  by  gratitude  to  allow  a  man  to  be  robbed,  who 
was  labouring  to  rescue  n'om  ruin  these  unfortunate  outcasts,  thus 
deeply,  yet  not  hopelessly,  fallen. 

During  the  present  year,  sitnntinns  have  been  provided  for  nine  of 
the  inmatr^:,  in  wliicli  they  are  entirely  ^uJ)po^ting•  them-^elves  ;  also 
for  three  wlio  are  supporting  themselves  |iartially  ;  in  addition  tu 
one  boy  who  has  been  sent  for  by  his  relatives  lo  America. 

These  facts,  alone,  would  suiBce  to  show  that  the  Almighty  has 
not  withholden  His  1>Ics^^ng  from  this  Institution,  and  to  make  the 
Committee  feel  that  they  mu>t  not  relax  their  efforts  while  the 
promise  remains — "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  aud  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  day^." 

NEW  PBOTESTANT  REFORM ATOBT. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  Institution,  as  far  as  the 
Reformatory  part  is  concerned,  is  not  at  all  as  effective  as  it  might 
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be  made.  Of  this  they  have  long  been  fully  convinced,  and  alvajs 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  wh»^Ti  their  operations* coald  b« 
tuliv   t-stabli-sUed  on  an  oxtciided  and  }>'?rrr;?i!v^Tit  It   if  % 

matter  of  congraLuLiUon,  that  a  lieformalur^  iii  Cork  no  ikx:m 
•xperiraeot ;  uid  Uut  oar  frieodt^  no«r  to  Mixioiu  on  Htm  salwect* 
have  but  to  aid  tht  le^^timate  developmait  of  one  long  establuriMd, 
and  which  hai  nofer  owt  with  tbe  public oaeoitragaMnt  and  np^ort 
it  deserved. 

Without  at  present  going  into  detail  they  beg  to  state,  that  thej 
desire  now  to  rai&e  the  sum  of,  at  leastj  ^500,  and  that  a  perm<4iieiit 
inoTMM  of  toboeriptionB  b  tbo  roomred.  With  the  mam  moiiioned 
jour  Committee  believe  a  suitable  nuUdingt  with  ground  mttocho^ 
can  be  procured  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Reformatorv  for 
juvenile  criminal*,  which  shall  still  erabraoe  all  the  objects  of  a 
flagged  Shhool  and  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  and  Im  condui  t«rd 
on  the  same  leading  principles  as  those  that  have  been  observeii  for 
six  years  past  in  the  conduct  of  the  ahoYe-nsmcd  In«titntton. 

This*  tneQ«  if  the  object  now  presented  to  public  notioo.  It  u 
well  to  remember  the  fnrt,  thnt  it  cn^ts  from  four  to  six  times  tn  ^re 
for  the  maintenance  and  ri  ;Li[ring  of  a  criminal,  than  for  the  iLi^rr;- 
tenance  and  training  of  a  chiid  in  an  Industrial  School.  F<a-  uiure 
etpensiTO  ii  it  to  socie^  to  allow  a  child  to  become  a  thief  or  a 
murderer  than  to  teaeh  him  to  diichai|^  his  dntiea  to  Ood  and 
man. 

The  following  letter  from  our  good  friend,  Father  Caccia,  is 
of  very  great  impurtaiice,  aud  we  beg  tiie  uLlciiUuii  of  out 
readers  lo  il 

My  dear  Sir — As  many  of  your  readers  have  expressed  their 
views  relative  to  the  disposal  of  our  Reformatory  boys,  ailow  me  adso 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  sauia  subiect. 

In  Novemher  ktty  meeting  in  Leede  wioi  the  Very  Ber.  Fntlwr 
Finely  (a  native  of  Oaoada),  he  kindly  undertook,  at  my  suegestion, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  Society  orSuTia- 
cent  of  Paul,  residing-  nt  Quphec,  in  order  to  obtain  hii  patronage  for 
those  bov'^  of  r.-tablishiiient  wbo might  have  a  desire  to  emigrate. 
I  acquaiiit«:d  the  Kight  Rev.  Abbot  of  Mount  8t.  B<rroard'5,  widi 
my  project  on  the  ooeaaion  of  his  paying  me  a  Hait  in  Jannary  last  i 
be  mghly  approved  of  it.  and  desired  toat  it  shonld  he  adc^ted»  in 
common,  by  the  three  Catholic  Reformatories.  It  was  with  p!ensnre 
I  eaw  him  soundintr  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  Amongst  the 
different  suirgestiuns  put  forth  in  reply,  1  agree  for  the  most  pjy*1 
with  those  of  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Oainsford,  of  Leeds  ;  but  it 
•eema  to  me  that  all  have  groonded  their  suggestions  npon  the  nefw 
taint^  of  employment  b>  Ing  obtained  for  the  boys  at  borne  when 
dismissed  from  the  Reformatory.  This,  certainly,  exists  ouN  in, 
Catholic  co\intries,  where  applications  for  hovs  of  this  class  bv  traJt->- 
men  aud  shopkeepers  are  so  numerous,  that  all  witiiout  excfptiori,  arc 
ei^aged  even  before  the  time  of  their  dismissaL  Catholics,  in  gnne 
rj,  aeknowledge  that  religion  really  posiemei  the  meeni  of  a  reaJ 
relbrmation.    It  it  so  in  England'    This  question  should  bo 
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answered  before  it  can  be  admittAd,  as  a  eertainty,  tbftt  cnployiiieiit 

can  alwavs  be  obtained  at  home. 

Anglicanism,  especially  at  the  pre«tiit  time,  wlien  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  about  Justihcation  prevail:^  m  thiii  cuuiitrjf,  educates  all 
cUttet  of  wmetj  to  a  feeling  of  dlttnut  in  «  real  amendment^  and 
generates  a  suspicion  of  those  who  are  Imown  to  hare  been  at  one 
time  bad.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  upon  this 
nntional  feelinrr,  as  it  h  Self-evident  to  any  thinking  person.  Though 
it  is  but  an  opinion  of  mine,  allo^^  me  to  say  that  1  fear  this  feel- 
izig  is  also  entertained  by  Catholics,  aud  especially  by  convt:rt^»  im  the 
eoeet  of  a  Frotestuit  eaucatioo.  I  thonld  be  bappy  to  be  wrong; 
bot  if  this  he  really  the  predominant  feeling,  what  chance  of  employ* 
ment  is  there  for  our  boys?  Besides,  those  Catholics  who  can  give 
enoployment  are  few.  The  majority  of  our  Catliolic  poor,  with 
whom,  of  cour9e>  onr  Reformatory  bo)s  mm>t  also  be  reckoned,  ai'e 
Irish.  Docs  any  one  think  it  advisable  to  send  these  boys  to  their 
former  abodes?  Let  such  a  one  reflect  that  there  lay  their  former 
aoares. 

After  all,  let  us  revert  to  the  practical  point  of  view.  Reforma- 
tory boys  are,  in  the  greater  part,  engaged  in  field  labor.  Are 
Catholic  farmers  so  numerous  as  to  employ  them  all?  Now, 
taking  into  consideration  the  national  feeling  of  distrust^  together 
with  tnese  circumstajaces,  I  rabnit  to  the  eonaideration  of  all  good* 
hearted  Catholics  the  following  plan 

1st, — In  every  Reformatory  an  annual  allowance — say  £1  for  each 
boy— should  be  set  apart  for  supplying  the  boys  according  to  their 
respective  wants,  on  their  entering  into  society,  as  I  am  doin^  at 
this  present  moment.   This  fund  may  be  increased  bv  contributions. 

SndL^An  external  patronage^  charged  with  obtaininin^  employ- 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time,  exercismg  a  moral  controU  may  be 
found  in  the  Societies  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  whose  Central  Com- 
mittee will  receive  from  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatories  the 
requirements  and  the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  bis  dis- 
missaL 

ftrd— The  same  patronage  ^ill  aanst  those  boys  to  emigrate«  who, 
eiiher  because  of  bad  parenta*  a  doubtful  reformation,  or  diffioultj 

in  obtaining  employment,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse*  or 
the  inability  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  is  simply  a  sketch,  leavinsr  to  more  experienced  individuals, 
especially  to  toe  Bight  Bev.  Fawer  Abbot,  ita  developmeat  into  an 
orgaaiaed  plan,    i  ahaU  most  cordially  support  some  such,  or  a  • 
aitniiarf  arrangement  for  the  proper  diapoaal  of  onr  boys. 

Bdievo  me  to  femain, 

Tom  truly, 

C  Oaccu. 

.  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory  School,  near 
Market  Weightoo,  May  lUh,  1868. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

(Association  intemationale  de  Bienfaisance), 

When  the  Penitentiary  (^ongress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  Septem- 
ber, 1847»  many  uieiubers  of  that  aa^emhly  pa^ed  a  resoiadoii  to 
form  an  Association  having  the  following  objects 

1.  To  pot  into  commaQtcatioii  wHh  each  other  thote  vlio,  m 
Tarious  countriMf  were  working  for  the  benefit  of  indoetrial  and 
indigent  classr.'^. 

2  To  rcjj^ulate  and  facilitate  correspondence  between  these  |»cr» 
sons*  and  the  various  Associations  institut. «!  tor  the  same  ends. 

3.  To  establish  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  docnmenCi 
Crentefgnements)^  reports,  and  pnbKcattoni  amongst  the  members  «f 
the  general  Association,  and  between  their  respective  countries. 

4.  T<)  diffuse,  \'\  a!!  convenient  tnrans,  ideas  and  useful  project*, 
to  bring  out  experiments  (profhiirc  des  estaisj^  and  to  estabH&b  the 
results  of  past  experience,  tu  make  those  institutions  known  and 
appreciated,  and  encourage  those  labonra*  the  aim  or  tendeacj  ef 
woioh  is  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  Association,  and  to  ezereiss  a 
beneficial  interest  on  societ;f  in  general. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was  confided  to  several  men- 
bers  of  the  Congiesii,  and  a  connmittee  was  formed  at  Paris  to  re- 
present the  Association,  the  statutes  of  which  w  ere  published  there 
fn  the  «  Annates  de  la  OUmtir  October,  1647. 

The  events  of  1648  retarded  its  operations,  which  were,  howercr, 
renewed  as  speedilj  as  possible,  Agricultural,  Hygienic,  and  Statis- 
tical Congresses  being  held  at  Brussels  in  1848,  1851,  !852,  and 
1853.  lu  Julv,  1855,  the  S  >f:i(  te  (VEronoiuie  charitabieS'  itUcc^^A^i 
in  arranging  fur  an  luternational  Charitable  Conference  at  P&na, 
when  it  was  Ailly  agreed  that  such  meetings  shonid  take  piece 
periodicallj.  Accordioglr  a  Oongress  was  held  at  Brussels  ia 
September,  1856*  and  another  at  Fraakfort-on-the-Maine  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857. 

This  short  sketch  shows  the  desire  and  necessitv  of  uniting  and 
concerting  fur  the  examination  and  solution  of  (questions  relating  l» 
oharitable  undertakings.  As  a  member  of  the  Oongress  of  1847 
said—'*  Thanks  to  this  assembly  of  men  already  accustomed  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  benevolence,  and  representing  almost  allcinlired 
lai.ds,  the  moment  is  come  for  esr-iMishing  amongst  different 
nations  an  interchaijge  of  ideas,  of  labours,  and  of  charitable  pre- 
cepts (enseignemealsj  for  multiplying  reports  and  otiier  comom»ici« 
tions  between  men  who  are  everywhere  occupied  fi>r  the  weliare  of 
those  who  labour  and  who  suiKsr— for  submitting  to  a  comparative 
stndj  and  searching  scrutiny  all  questions  touching  the  relief  of 
misery,  and  for  seeking  their  solution,  not  in  vain  and  barren  tb<"ori;«, 
but  in  tangible  action  and  practical  knowledge  ;  in  *»hort.  to  sppU  to 
(jharity  wbat  has  been  buccesafully  done  for  Science  and  iDdustrj, 
and  which  now  renders  locomotion  rapid  and  correspondence  wj* 
and  makes  the  light  and  experience  of  all  avail  iDe  for  the  moral 
and  physical  am^ioraCion  of  the  laboring  and  sufferit^  classes  of 
everj  land." 
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About  A  hundred  persons,  of  more  than  twentj  eoUDtries,  and 
IcDown,  for  the  most  part,  hv  their  useful  hibours,  nave  adhered  to 
the  project  of  forming,  for  this  end,  an  International  Association,  of 
which  only  the  definitive  organization  remains  to  be  determined. 

It  had  bMome  evidest  that  iDternatioDal  comspopdeitce  and 
eommunioations  ooidd  not  be  satisfactorilj  maintained  without  some 
permanent  bond  of  unioD^  and  hence  the  BruaweU  CoQgrees  decided 
oo  the  formation  'if  mi  organized  Institution. 

The  following  statutes  have  been  framed  with  a  \le\v  of  satisfying 
these  various  exigencies,  and  of  attaining  the  nianifoUl  objects  in- 
dicated. They  were  luianimouslj  adopted  the  Frankfort  Congress, 
September  16, 1867. 

STATUTES. 
Ot^jedi  of  the  Inttttutim, 

I.  An  TnteriuUkmal  BeMvolent  AuoewiSon  is  hereby  formed,  hating 

for  its  objects : — 

1.  To  put  into  communication  with  each  othor  those  who,  in 

various  lands,  are  occupied  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  and  indigent  clasi^es. 

2.  To  eonttltvte  a  kind  of  bond  of  union  amongst  Institutions 

and  AsBociat  ons  formed  for  benevolent,  provident,  and  re- 
formatory objects,  as  also  for  popular  education,  which 
should  lead  to  reciprocal  ex[Jauation  of  their  objects,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  to  mutual  aid. 

3.  To  eiitablii^h  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  documents 

(rentc^^nemetUg),  reports,  and  publications  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  between  the  various 
countries  represented. 

4.  To  make  useful  schemes  and  institutions  known  and  appre- 

ciated, to  establish  the  results  of  experiments,  and  to  en- 
courage labours  which  are  of  a  nature  to  iuterst  the 
Association^  and  to  exert  a  beoefidal  Influence  oo  aoctotj  at 
large. 

OrganuaUon  and  Direction  of  the  Association, 

II.  The  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons,  who,  in  various 
countries,  occupy  themselves  with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes*  and  who  adhere  to  the  present 

regulations. 

III.  It  is  directed  by  a  Council,  composed  of  members  belonging 
to  different  countries. 

This  Council  institutes  a  centre  of  adminittratlon*  or  central  agency 
whose  seat  it  fixes,  and  takes  all  measures  necessary  to  give  to  the 
As.sociation,  the  unity,  exten-^ion,  and  impulse  which  will  enable  it  to 
attain  the  objects  of  its  formation. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  council  are  at  first  nominated  by  the 
committee  (bureau J  of  the  International  Benevolent  Congress  at 
Frankfort. 

V.  The  riouncii  can  add  to  the  number  of  its  memlierst  according 
to  circumstances  and  requirements. 
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YL  It  pots  itMlf  In  eommiinieation,  in  eaeh  oomatrjt  witk  Hie  be- 
neTotent,  provident*  and  educational  inatitutions  and  sodetiei  Ibr 
public  uscfulneMf  which  might  be  united  with  tiie  Intrntkml 

AMOciation. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  Ooonoil  belonging  to  each  coontry  coa- 
stitnte,  as  mndi  as  posriUe^  na  maiUary  agency  amongst  themsdtes, 
to  carry  on  correepondtnoe  with  the  flentro/  agency. 

The  work  of  amiliarj  agency  might  also  be  sarigned  to  csbtim 

Associations. 

VI ir.  The  members  of  the  Association  are  admitted  by  tbe  aeency 
of  the  nation  to  whioh  they  belong,  by  the  central  agency,  or  by  its 
delegate,  to  whom  th^  names,  profemionsy  and  addroeaee  are  tnas- 
mitted  for  insertion  in  the  regmers.  Notioe  should  be  gim  to  thi 
lame  agency  of  any  resignation  or  change  of  reaidenoe 

IX.  Each  member  engages: 

To  reply  to  any  que.stions  put  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
by  the  Council,  the  auxiliary  agency,  or  the  central  agency;  to 
commnnioate  all  docnmente  ruatiTO  to  the  fmblie  and  prifals 
benevolent  institutions*  and  the  prOTident,  educational,  and  refer- 
matory  establishments  of  the  country  or  locality  where  be  lives; 

To  assist,  a?  mnch  as  possiMo,  nt  thf»  p^enoral  meetings  an<i  intemi- 
tional  congi e.Hseb,  and  in  case  of  prevention,  to  send  in  writing  the 
communications  he  would  have  made; 

To  aid  to  the  utmost  the  members^  at  home  or  abroadt  in  the  rs- 
searches  and  labours  with  wliich  they  are  eliarged  by  ths 
Association ; 

To  pfiy  a  contribution  of  ten  franc?  per  annum,  npplJcaMp  to  th* 
general  expens.ei»  of  the  As^ociaiion,  and  to  the  publicatiuu  of  tlie 
auiUtin  of  luternatiuual  correspondence.  This  contribution  h 
also  paid  by  the  members  of  the  OounciL 

X.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  transmitted  to  the  central 
agency,  who  giro  an  annual  statement  in  the  BulUtimf  of  the  ms 

made  of  them. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  Association  have  a  right  to  all  docomeots 
which  they  require,  and  which  the  Association  can  procure  for  theok 
All  qoestiona  are  replied  to  whioh  may  be  addreased  by  them  either 
to  the  auxiliary  agency,  or,  by  its  memum,  to  the  central  ageBcy«en 
subjects  attended  to  by  the  Society. 

XII.  Tlie  menihers  of  the  Association,  by  applying  to  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  Oouncii,  or  the  agency  lor  their  couotry,  may  ubtaio  t 
title  or  circular  letter,  by  means  of  whioh  they  will  be  put  into  ea»- 
municaftion  with  tbe  membera  and  agencies  in  other  eouatries^  vbs 
will  facilitate  their  Tisits  and  researches,  and  procure  for  them  lbs 
informatioii  they  may  require  in  their  ioniga  tcavela* 

hu  t  i  hoL  10  )ud  Con^cspondence — BidleUiu 

XI II.  The  central  agency  publishes  every  six  months,  or  rc^re 
often,  if  thotiErht  necessary,  'Jk6ulietin,  containing  a  list,  and  as  much  m» 

Sossible,  an  analytical  summary,  of  any  publications,  reports,  aa<^ 
oouments  relating  to  tbe  objects  of  the  Associadon. 

XIV.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  regular  publication  of  this  BtMdmt 
the  membera  of  the  Oouneil^  and  ttie  agencies  of  tbe  difliersot  ee«n> 
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tries  will  tr&nsiuit  to  the  central  ^ency  either  the  titles  of  publica* 
t'loub  or  the  publications  themselTes»  which  enter  into  the  design  of 
the  BuUeHn,  and  will  apply  tbenMelTM  as  much  at  poaiible  to  e«Ub« 
lish  a  sp%intlBuUetin  of  benevolence  for  the  use  their  own  coantrjmen. 

The  works  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  central  ageocj,  where 
tbej  can  be  consulted  by  those  interested. 

XV.  The  Bii/fptin  is  lor  warded  gratuitously  to  the  niembers  of  the 
Council,  the  ageiicici>,  aud  tlie  members  of  the  Association.  Other 
persoDi  are  charged  an  amonnt  fixed  by  the  central  agency. 

XVI.  The  exchange  of  pubHcations,  reports,  and  docnmentiv  will 
take  place  as  regularly  ai  posaiblct  between  the  Tarions  agenciea  and 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

For  this  purpose  they  will  malfe  inquiries  for,  and  ^ive  notice  of 
the  most  safe,  prompt,  and  inexpensive  mode  of  transmission. 

General  Amntbliea — Intematioml  Congrmu, 

XVII.  The  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  ajrencies  of  the 
various  countries,  will  concert  together  the  organization  and  convo- 
cation of  general  assemblies  and  internatioaal  congreeses^  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  farions  places. 

▲t  these  neetings,  the  position,  progrees*  and  results  of  the  Asso* 
ciatioo  will  be  made  known,  and  all  measures  will  be  taken  nsflsssarj 
to  the  extension  and  attainment  of  its  objects* 

PnoTinoNAL  ▲nnARosvBiiTe. 

The  seat  of  the  central  agency  isprovisionallj  fixed  at  Brussels. 
The  BuUHhn  will  be  published  m  French. 

Bnrcau  of  the  International  Bcnevdeiit  Oongrses, 
at  Frankfort-oo»the*]ilaine. 

Db  BmTHMAirK  Hollwet* 


En.  DccpETiAux, 

Da.  ScHLRUMKR,  \  SecTeUttiet, 

Db.  O.  Tabbbhtbas*, 


Iktbbvatiomaii  Cobbbbvoiibbiiob— BviLxnii. 

JMMiM  md  CWjllcitfMm  of  J)ocuamU  and  PukUoattow. 

1.  Sodal  and  charitable  economj—indigence,  pauperism,  be- 

nevolence. 

2.  Public  aid,  and  private  charity. 

3.  Intemperance,  mendicity,  Tagrancei^  prostitntion,  gambling. 

4.  Population,  emigration. 

5.  Food. 

6.  Work,  wages. 

7.  Provision  (for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death). 
Education  and  instnict)on..^MoraUaaitaon. 

9.  Domestic  economy. 

10.  Hygienic  and  sanitary  economj. 

11.  P^niteniiary  regulations. 

12.  Architecture  In  its  relation  to  institntions  of  b«Be?oleaoe, 

Instruction,  repression  of  crime,  and  reform,  as  well  as  to 
sanitarj  and  hygienic  oieasures. 
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L>  Social  and  chcuitabU  economic ,  ituliyence,  }>auperism  ami 

benevolenct, 

1.  General  treati^>cs. 

2.  Social)  civil,  industrial,  nnd  a s^ri cultural  arraogemeiitt  in 

relation  to  the  working  and  indigent  cUsses. 

3.  Ckneral  Bitiiattoiiof »rtisaos.-*.Iaouuted  utisaiit^M eduu^. 

Agricultural  labourers. 

4.  Causes  of  indigence  and  pauperism  Remedies  Statiitics. 

5.  Basis  and  principles  of  public  benevolence  aod  private  cbari^* 

//.  PtMio  and  priMt  lAarihf, 

6.  Organization. — L^slatioo. — Statistics. — Financial  Statemenu. 

7*  Oot-door  relief  (lesoiirv  «l  dMeilr).-*-OiBces  (ftiir«BiiT>  of  bene- 
volence:— Committees  for  charity..— Enrolment  and  cenaua  of  tbe 
poor,— -House  of  aid  (jcUmkiUe  de  iteamri}, 

fl.  In-door  relief  {^fcnurs  internes) — Assistance  of  the  aped,  infinB^ 
and  incurable.— Traveller's  home«  (hospices  ;  fermes  /tospices). 

9.  Medical  relief  (secours  mdncaux);  medical  ai»si8tance  to  the  poor 
at  their  homes  demiciiejt  in  towns,  and  In  the  country.— Oeoaral 
and  special  hospitals— Establishments  for  sick,  ricket^^  and  conva- 
lescent children. — Convaleacent  inatitutiona.— J)i8penaariea.»Oratin* 
tous  medical  consultations. 

10.  LvJn^-in  liospitals  (iociilet  de  charile  maternrlle), — Offices  of 
"  nurses  (crechei), 

11.  Institutions  for  orphans^  fonndtnogs,  vlcioits,  and  morally  ne- 
glected children. 

12.  Institutions  for  aliens,  idiots  (cretin^,)  and  the  ^iloptic*— In» 
Btitutions  for  tht*  deaf  and  dumh,  and  the  blind. 

13.  Special  tuition  of  foundlings^  and  of  vicious  and  uf^lected 
children. 

14.  Employment  of  artiians,  appren^cee*  servants,  aliens,  blindt 
and  deaf  and  dumb. 

15.  Judicial  aid.— Oratuitons  jnatioe  for  the  poor. — Office  of  cod- 

Sttltation. 

16.  Offices  of  gratuitous  reseignement, 

18.  Institutions  and  associatians  for  special  charity. 

19.  Beligtoua  aaiociations  and  oorporaliona  In  their  relatioii  to  the 

relief  of  poverty. 

20.  Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  of  double  relief  in  the  di«- 
tribution  of  charitj,  and  intended  to  establish  concord  and  h.'*rnjoo? 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  benevolent  institutions  and  undertakings 
{auvres)  both  public  and  private.— Committees  of  plans  {aeuvres), 

III.  Intemperance^  mendicity^  vagnm^^  proatdutionf  gambling. 

21.  Intemperance — Causes— Reaolta— Remedies. 

22.  Repression  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy. ^Legislation. — St.-^tis- 

tics  Regulation  (r/>^tW)  of  mendicants  and  vagrants.—- ^ijp^  dlr 

mendicite  (Bagged  homes). — Reformatory  Schools. 

23.  Regulation  of  prostitution.-^ou8eB  of  refuge  and  pentloilip 
aries. 

24.  Gambling. — BegnUtion.— Bepreaiion. 
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25.  Tbeorj  of  population  (^prindgte  de  la  popuiatn/n.) 

26.  Emigration,— L^slation. — ^Oaities  and  results. — Statistios. 
27*  Organization  of  emigration.— 'Societies  for  directing  emigration 

and  preventing  its  abuses  — Patronage  of  emigrants. 
28.  SjTsteras  of  colonixation* 

V.  Food. 

20.  In  it^  connection  with  agriculture. 

30.  In  its  connection  with  political  and  charitable  econoin/. 

31.  In  its  conneiion  with  seiantifio  and  tndiistt*ial  enterprises 
fproMhJ. 

VI,  Work. —  Wa<;a. 
n>2  Oro^antsation  of  labonr.*^Regalation  of  industry  fR4gm§ 

industriei  J. 

.*i3.  Legislation  for  labour — Laws  and  customs  with  respect  to 
labonr,  and  the  relation  between  masters  and  worlimen.— Trade 
guilds,  citiaensbip«  wardenship  Ouranr/^^).*-. Workmen's  associationSt 

and  co-operative  societies  for  their  formation.— Coalitions.— Regis* 
ters  (/irrf'f«). — Pat^mN. — Ovcr-Boors'  club^  (ri)Tistih  prnd'hommef.} 
34.  Rural  lopsl.it ion. —  Laws  and  customs  relating  to  agricultural 
populationb  and  uianor-lauiis. — Slavery,  serfdom^  statute-labour 
(oorr^«f),  tithes,  and  rfliits.-«.Di¥ision  and  {wrtition  of  rural  estates 
and  agricultural  improvements  («9r;i29ila^iis;.<^Rec1alming  {De^ 
Jrichement  et  mixe  en  vnleur)  of  waste  ground. — Improvements  in  the 
sygtem  of  management  and  culturo  of  e«5tates  (exploiiatitms  et  vulture) 
in  their  connectioQ  with  the  increased  weil*being  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

Sft.  Military  system  {etat  mtlifaire).— .Systems  for  obtaining  re- 
eruits.-^Oommis£ion.s. — Oaths. 

36.  Imports  and  taxee  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 

working  classes. 

37.  Domestic  service. — Laws  and  customs  relating  to  it, — Books 
of  service  (/iVrtfi).— Certificates. — Hiring  offices  (Jbwreamx  de  place- 
ment),— Institutions  and  societies  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  servants. 

38.  Scale  of  wa^es  in  different  professions.— Comparison  between 
Images  and  tho  pricos  of  t'ood  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 

89.  Charitable  manufactories  {ateliers  de  citurile) — Manufacturing 
schools. — Schools  of  apj>rentieeship  ano  improvement  {atelier*  d  ap* 
jprentitiogB  el  de  peffeetwtmment), 

40.  Laws,  rules,  and  customs  relating  to  apprenticeship.— Regula- 
tions of  apprentices  {regime  £fffp;  r"//j a).— Special  apprenticeship  of 
jfoung  girU.  —  Working-places  {ouvr  iirf;.) 

41.  BourseK  de  tramiL — Offices  for  registry  {renseignsmeuts),  and 
hiring  of  workmen,  &c. 

42.  Oo-operation  of  masters  for  the  improremeot  of  the  condition  of 
their  workmen  —Benevolent  and  provident  institutions  attached  to 
industrial  cstaMishinont?. 

43.  International  conventious  relative  to  industrial  labour. 
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Vn.  Prwimm  (for  gidtnm,      age,  and  death), 

44.  Organization. — Leirislation. — Statistics. 

45.  Savings  banks  ur  boxes  {caiset  ou  banques  d'epargne). 
40.  Matual  aJd  aodeties  io  cm  of  illneai  and  aeadents. 

47*  Providont  societies  formed  in  ftnronr  of  workmen  belonging  to 

special  prufessions,  such  as  miners,  sailors*  &c. 

48.  Aid  funds  annexed  to  some  establi<]uiients. 

49.  8avin<:s  xn  ieties  fur  the  purchase  of  provi&ioQs  and  other  ar* 
ticltiti  of  prime  importance. 

50.  AssooiationB  fbr  food  nad  for  varioiie  «rticl«e  of  eoosvunftion 
(oMona/icMx  tUiaimtaiM^  H  da  ctmmmmalimit  diverges. 

51.  Ass«M'iation8  formed  with  a  view  of  ohtaijiing  land  and  dwel- 
V\m9  fi.r  wurkinen.  — A^'^nfiations  intended  to  facilitate  for  workmen 
thv  purchase  of  thuir  (iweiiiugs. 

^.i.  A.^yluuis  for  the  aged. 

53.  Life  and  accident  aasorance  sodeties,  Ate. 

54.  *'  MonU  de-pitU.'*-^W$^  loan  societies. 

55.  Banks  nr  funds  for  loans  or  advances  fM*  the  purchase  of  too)% 
machines,  raw  inateriali>,  or  !?tock-in-trade. 

56.  Organization  of  credit  in  its  connection  with  the  uant^  an4 
with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

VIII«  Education  and  Instruction, — MoraUtatum. 

67.  Organ! za t i oo.«->L^islation . — Statistics^ 

58.  Means  of  encouraging,  perfoctiag^  and  oitending  iaetmctioa 

and  popular  education.  * 
Qratuitoua  and  compuUur^'  instruction. 
CO.  Religious  and  moral  training. 
61.  Physical  and  gymnastic  training. 

6S.  NiTdial  schools. — Infiint  eduoatioa  (j>4dogogw. — Sjilwiifif 

instruction  {nn'thofl'^Ju^'u  ).  —  School  museums  {muteet  decole). 

63.  I  n fa II t  n u rsaries  {iaUes  d'akk  on  ^co^  gnrdMiwee  on  mmUrmd- 
les. — I  IS  fa  lit  gardens. 

G4.  Elementarjr    schools   {ecole$  frimairei)  Adult    schools. — 

Evening  ecfaools^Sunday  sebools.— RedtatloB  sohools  {Sookm  d» 

repetition). 

6'*).  Professional,  iivln-^trial,  and  af^ricnltural  instruction. 

6t).  Sj>ecial  schools  {ur  the  children  of  'nidiers  Ditto  fsf  lenior 

scholars  (eiepvs  mous^estj  &o.— .Regimeuiai  &chooi». 

67.  Instruction  in  a  cotemoo  laug  uage  independent  of  the  national 
lan^age,  intended  to  faeilitato  relimons  hotwoen  Hw  inlmbitants  e£ 
v  inou-^  countries. 

68.  Books  of  infant  trainincr  {p<^dagogi€^)  primers,  and  reading 
manuals. — Journals  and  [it-riodicai  reviews  for  the  people. 

61).  Village  and  circulating  librarieB.<— 'Collections,  museums 

70.  Meohanies^  tnatltntns,  Inetnre  halb  {eamrt^  ooofinmneea.^ 
Associations  among  workmen  for  intellectual  and  momi  cuHnra. 

71-  Fetes  and  recrestioas(dijChnelS0ttit)*-^Mtisiad and class-singS^ 
•societies. —  Associations  for  amusement  and  rxerctse. 

72,  InstituttMTts  and  undertakings  which  n  late  to  the  niormli»iiti^ 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes.— Measures  for  the  eocour^e- 
pient  of  good  character  and  habits  of  order,  provideoc^  aad 
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^coDomj.-— Prises  for  virtiie.  ord«r«  and  MatDeas.*Testiiiioiiials 
(dieofoiiemi)  awarded  to  worlman,  ke, 

IX.  Domestic  Economyy 

73,  Economic  stati'-rii-'^  of  the  working  classes. 

74.  i*'ood  (ff/?mer//a^t(/«.  )-~Food  societies,  provision  ntagaaineSt 
food  agencieSf  baking e^tablisbiut^ntS  butchers'  establisbtneots,  eating* 
boosea,  and  oooDOoiTe  Utchens,  establishment*  ibr  distributing  and 
selling  at  cost  or  reduced  price  suups  and  cooked  food. 

73.  Clothing  Beddinf^. 

76.  Dwellings. 

77.  Furniture. 

78.  Warming. — Ligliting. — Washing. — Arrangements  for  health 
^nd  cottifbrt, 

79.  Toots  and  #orkine  materials. 

80.  Eihibitions  of  domestic  economy.— Permanent  economic 
museums. 

X*  Stfffitttic  and  <Snalkiiy  £i0Momjf> 

81.  Organization — Legislation. 

82.  Saoitarj  position  and  organization. — ^Medical  police..—. 
Measures  for  public  health. 

83.  Cleansing  of  quarters  and  dwellings  occupied  by  the  industrial 

and  indigent  classes. 

84.  Rules  to  l»e  observed  in  the  construction  of  labourers'  dwellings. 

85.  6up[ilY  and  distribution  of  water. 

86.  YeBtiwtion. 

87*  Drainage,  sewers.  water-closels>  and  remove]  of  nuisances. 

88.  Public  oaths  and  lavatories. 

89.  Food,  bedding,  clothing,  furniture,  warmxqg,  lightings  and 

cleansine,  in  their  connection  with  hy(_nf.ne. 

90.  1  raud,  faUiAcutiuoii,  and  aduluratioDS. — Means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  them. 

91  •  Vaooination. 

99.  Means  of  preventing  sickness,  epidemics^  and  accidents  in 
general. 

93.  Industrial  hygiene. — .Improvements  in  tools  and  working  in- 
struments.— Improvements  in  unwholesome  trades  and  prufeb^iuas.—' 
Means  of  preventing  accidents  to  which  certain  classes  of  mechanics 
ftre  exposed. — Help  for  the  wounded. 

94.  Protection  of  women  and  children  employed  in  various  trades. 

95.  B  uri al s. — Burial  -grounds.  —  Ccmeter  i  e.^. 

96.  Institutions  and  means  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowned  and 
shipwreckecl,  &c  Help  in  case  of  fire. 

9f.  Protection  of  animals. 

96,  Instruction  in  and  propagation  of  hygienic  principles. 

XI.  rmiitnUanj  Regime, 

99.  Organization. — Lejjfislalion. —  Statistics. 

100.  State  of  crime.— Increase  <>r  deert-astJ  of  criminals. 

101.  Prison  ivsteuis. — Their  results. 

lt)3.  State  of  prisons. — Economic,  industrial,  sanitary,  moral,  and 
religious  condition. 
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103.  Transportation. 

104.  Complementary^  institutiuos, — Conditional  or  providiooal 
liberatioD.— Supplementary  detentions. — Police  tKroetttaicif.— Rein* 
stating  in  locietv  (rtMiUiaiiam), 

105.  Charitable  associutions  for  prison  inspeetiott. 

106.  Patronage  of  liljtr  itt^}  prisoners. 

107.  Special  e^tiVli^hnirnts  fur  juvenile  delinquents  and  liberated 
jroung  prisoners. — Agricuitural  colonies. — Apprenticeship. 

106.  Parental  correction. 

XII.  ArchUex^vre  (et  procedes)  in  relation  to  eMabiifJuittnts  of 
benevolence^  instruction,  rqfression  of  crimpy  reform^  ItecdtJty  ami 

hygiene. 

109.  Plans  of  travellers*  hotno?  fho^piees  et  fermes  /tospiccs^. 

110.  Plans  uf  haspitais,  Ijing- in  hospitals,  and  establishments  tor 
foreiffners,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

11 1.  Plans  of  beggars*  homes,  ragged  homes  (iepoit  d»  mgit£eiii,) 
agricultural  colonics,  and  reformatory  schools. 

1 1*2.  Plans  of  creches,  infant  nurseries  {saUet  tTasilts,)  infjint  jr*r» 
duns,  elementary  schools  {ecoies  /irtinatrefij  industrial  and  sgricultund 
schools,  and  popular  museums. 

119^  Plans  or  lodging.hoosea  fbr  workmen,  both  for  ftmifiesaad 
single  persons. 

1 14.  Plans  of  public  baths  and  lavatories. 

116.  Plans  of  economic  kitchen.s  and  eating-houses. 

116.  Plans  of  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds. 

117*  Plans  of  model  prisons  (prisons  cellulaires.) 

118.  Apparatus  and  fittings  {proci4H)  to  edncational  estshU* 
ments^  the  application  of  vanons  systems*  systematk  arraogemeBt^ 
gymnastics,  &c. 

1 1 9.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  boapitals»  and  for  the  relief  of  the 

sick,  infirm,  he. 

120.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  economic  ventilation,  warming, 
lighting,  foodi  and  cleaning. 

121.  Apparatus  and  fittmgi  for  the  supply  and  diatrlbatiim  ef 

water. 

122.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  flrriini'j^e  and  the  removal  of  aecu- 
mutations.  (Drains,  pipes,  waterclo&etji,  and  tupui&r  system  ot 
draining.) 

123.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  the  improremeot  of  onwboieeemt 
trades  and  professions. 

124.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  fire-escapes^  and  means  of  rssoos 

for  drowned  and  shipwrecked  persons,  &c. 

125.  Explanatory  docuinents,  descriptive  dra\>  ings,  ;<c. 

N.B.  All    eommunications    relative    to    the   "  Interna  nosAt 
liEMi:vui<i:;.NT  ASSOCIATION"  (^Aisociatiou   Internationale  de  Sien- 
yUjoMt,)  should  be  addremad,  prepaid,  to  M.  Bo.  Dvcmuvx, 
Inspector- General  of  PriMms   and  Benevolent  EstablisbmentSi 

Delegate  of  the  Congress  of  Frankfort,  liiie  des  Arts,  No  22,  Brussels. 
All  works,  report':,  lists,  and  documents  relative  to  the  publio.in'^Ti  of 
the  Btt//e^m  ot  international  correspondence  may  bo  forwarded  to 
the  same  address. 
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QCARTERLY  KECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SniOOLS  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PEibOxX  DitJClPLlNE. 

BEFOEMATOEY  AND  EEFUGB  UNION. 

An  able  correspondance  on  the  subject  of  Government  aid  to  Re- 
fuges and  Industrial  Schools  has  been  conducted  by  this  Union  with 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ;  and  although  the  Union  has  not 
carried  its  point,  yet  it  hiui  elicited  from  GoverniQent  explanationSf 
if  not  coDcessions*  of  eonsiderable  valae. 

The  Ship  School,  for  which  purpose  H.M/sfrigate  the  "  Comwall" 
has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Admiralty,  appears,  under  the  fostering 
energies  of  the  Union,  likely  soon  to  be  l:iunched  into  existence.  It 
ViiW  require  some  2000/.  to  fit  it  for  its  purpose;  and  plans  are  being 
devised  for  the  collection  of  this  sum. 

The  Sob-ooiniiiitteo  appointed  to  eonaider  the  great  question  of 
the  *'  Social  Evil"  are  processing  slowly,  but  saAisiaetorilj,  in  their 
endeavours  to  check  it.  They  have  printed  two  more  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution :  tweiity-fivc  females  have  been  rosctipd  from  the  streets, 
and  placed  in  institutions,  during  the  last  tia  ec  months.  About  half 
of  these  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  21  and  each,  the  others 
admitted  firee. 

Another  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  Beformatory  and  Eefoge  Union  is 
approaching  completion — we  mean  the  Girls'  Laundry ;  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  matron  and  a  few  girls  taking  possession  of  fbe  house 
leased  for  the  purpose,  in  West  End  Lane — between  Kiiburn  and 
Hampstead— aboat  two  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch.  The  estab- 
lishment will  now  soon  be  in  working  order  x  but  as  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Institution  can  be  rendmd  self-sopporting  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years,  contributions  are  required  to  meet  the  current 
expenses.  The  importance  of  the  object  will,  we  trust,  bo  fuUjf 
recognized  by  those  who  have  means  to  give. 

The  Union  continues  its  efforts  to  procure  the  admission  of  eon* 
vieted  yoQths  into  certified  Reformatories,  and  with  considerable 
success.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  eomparati  ve  insignifieanea 
to  be  taken  up  by  so  important  a  body,  or  as  one  inv^ih  iriL^  little  or 
no  trouble  ;  but  those  who  have  watched  the  polirc-court  reports,  and 
knovv  anythin^^  of  prison  discharges,  are  well  uwut  t-  that  there  is  very 
little  general  information  as  to  the  means  of  carrving  such  sentenceSf 
under  the  Beformatory  Act,  into  effeet ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Union 
have  been  of  incalculable  value.  In  course  of  time  the  resources  of 
certified  Reformatories  may  be  better  understood,  and  thislahotir  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  Ht^htened  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  comuniiniy 
must  be  much  indebted  to  the  Union  for  the  trouble  it  has  taken  iu 
this  matter. 

The  training  of  maslere  and  mistresses  for  Reformatories  and 
Refuges  SttU  continues  to  eogsge  attention  :  and  several  institutions 

lim  e  been  supplied  with  superintendent;^.  On  the  whoK>,  the  Refor- 
matory an<)  Kefugc  Union  continues  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  atul 
support  ot  a  generous  public,  and  doserving  it,  will  we  hopecoutiuue 
to  obtain  it  in  an  increasing  degree. 

A 
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PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  Pt[)t^r  reu(i  before  the  National  A'ssociatiuu  for  the  Promotir,;i 
of  Social  8cieiice,  on  Tuesduv,  June  8th,  bjf  R«y  iiepr/  J.  Uaicb; 
T.  B.  Barwick  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

In  an  ftdmirable  jMunpUot  poblished  bv  tb«  Befiinnatorj  tod 
Re  fuge  Union,  detalhng  tne  various  institutions  exUtinghi  this  king* 
d  nil.  which  have  for  tb-  ir  direct  object  tlie  reformation  of  criiuin  il?. 
or  the  timely  arreft  of  those  who  are  on  the  cooiioeii  of  criuu',  an  i  in 
danger  of  beooming  entaogkd  in  lU  u)e>he8i  it  id  atated  ui  |»ag«  4, 
llMt  there  am  liz  diaokarged  Priftoner^'  Aid  Sacietiet.**  I  am  mj'» 
telf  aware  onU  of  four  othert,  making  a  total  of  tep^  whiU  tbtre  am 
no  less  than  107  prisons  in  the  fifty-two  oooiiliet  of  £agland  and 
"\V:i'e=i  alone;  thus  leaving  157  from  xvhich  prisoners  are  discharged, 
niid,  so  far  as  wo  tlicnce  for^rotten,  or  di»regardt'<]  uiitil  ihey 

»liall  reii[ipear  uiihm  the  waib  ot  the  prison.    I  may  have  occaaioo 
to  allade  to  tbeae  partioulsr  iocMfem»  nore  eapaciaUj  as  I  go  on.  I 
merely  mantUm  the  flwt  of  there  been  so  few,  aa  affording  m  raiMn 
far  my  dwelling  at  greater  ien^gtli  than  I  otherwise  shovld  do  ea  the 
rc3^onablenes«5,  p-encrally,  of  some  effort  to  assist  a  prisoner  on  hlf 
dischargre.     I  ii)a\  t'airlv  presume  that  tliu  paucity  of  «uch  so'-iotit  j  is 
mainly  attributnble  to  the  wacit  of  wore  public  knowledge  ot'ibeir 
real  ^Ine^-aml  I  an  fiifther  atrei^^Aoed  hy  the  rrfleetioo,  tlwi 
\^  ith  the  exception  of  the  Surrey  Society  for  the  employment  aad 
Reformation  of  Di!*charf?ed  Prisoners  1824 — the  Devon  and  ElxeCer 
Refuge,  \Hf{(^ — and  the  Durham  llffugo  for  D^^cllu^^'clI  Prisoners, 
IB49,  the  others  imve  only  ^itarted  into  exi.>tenrp  4lurifi.i'  the  ];tst  four 
year^i.    There  must  then,  of  tiecea^ity,  ht;  a  greui  vi  uui     propter  ia- 
ibrmation  as  wwll  to  their  neoeailtyv  ae  to  their  establishoMnt  aod 
their  workinr.    There  is,  I  think*  a  fueling heginniug  to  spread  that 
cnminalfi,  when  refwmed  or  when  holdiug  out  fair  promise  of  re- 
formation, should  he  removed  as  far  a.s  possible  tVom  old  haunts,  old 
associates,  and  temptation  to  old  babjts :  w  hoiiier  ihiii  feeling  he 
founded  in  strict  justice,  wheLhtr  it  be  ia  accoril^uice  with  th«  mdd 
preeeots  whieh  wonM  imite  vs  to  rei*ore»ia  a  spirit  of  meehaess»  them 
that  be  overtahen  with  a  AraU,  1  will  not  stop  here  to  iii%ttire^— b«i 
at  all  event*,  it  cannot  bo  denit-d  that  such  a  step  would  appear 
necp<-!tinrv  so  lon^r      (b-  rc  shall  t-xist  buch  tiifficultv  in  the  way  of 
masterb  t«tking  or  etaking  into  their  euiployuieut  luty  uite  mho  liave 
once  had  the  brand  of  imprisonment  upon  tbem<    1  h^ve  ere  this 
made  mj  coniessioa  tbeit  I  shall  gladi^  wekoue  the  time,  if  It  ever  m 
Ood'a  providence  be  allowed  to  cobw,  whim  an  Ojoeaimua  shall  be 
Fcceiv<»<I  by  a  Philemon  ;  when  the  returning  prodigal  sludl  le  *t!- 
comvd  fit  h:,;r,e  as  ojic  «  ho  is  io.'-t  an  l  i>  found  ;  when  a  br»iki  o-ht  art- 
ed  criminal  iihaii  experimeutaliy  he  induced  to  believe  hiimclf  an 
object  of  love  aod  pity  to  man  as  well  as  his  ^laker^-aod  shall  find 
that  wAera  the  character  was  lost,  lAsre  it  may  be  possible  to  r^gaia 
it,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  scoutied*  hvt  rwer  enoourMed  in  the 
attempt.    It  uill  not  be  thought  presumption  in  mc,  a-s  Chaplain  of 
one  of  the  nrvocit  importajit  and  lar«-est  prisons  in  thr  coiinlrv,  and  a* 
Secretary  to  a  Pri»oner0'  Aid  boemty,  which  was  fuuoded  au  far  back 
as  1^34,  and  has  been  deiog  its  quiet  and  unoft^cutaUooa  work  (br  Si 
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3r«Ni«— to  My  tliAl  th«  formar  potidon  necessarily  brings  vivldlv  be* 

fore  ine  the  re<]ujrement«»  and  tne  dangers  of  pri?ont  rs  on  their  dis- 
charge, while  HI)'  position  us  Secretary  to  tlie  Surrey  Society  lias 
given  me  some  experience  on  the  hearing  and  tiuieiy  benefit  of  Dis- 
charged PriBooers*  Aid  Sodetiee  x  and  ml  tberefore,  while  pleading 
the  general  necessity  of  aueh  aid»  1  should  deal  with  it  in  the  strong 
language  forced  from  me  by  ray  experience  and  conviction,  and  that 
1  fthouid  feel  myself  in  some  degree  qualified  to  testify  ns  to  their  de- 
tails of  working.    First,  then,  aa  to  their  necessity  ;  it  is  no  part  of  my 
busiziess  lo  in4uire  how  it  came  to  ysmSf  aud  at  whose  door  the  fault 
My  he  laid,  that  ao  many  bondredaof  tboia  who  are  oommitted  to  our 
Molf  have  never  beard,  I  might  say,  even  the  voice  of  Itindneiis,^ 
have  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignorant  of  the  vital  truths 
of  the  poppe!,  until  immured  in  the  solitude  of  tlic  prison  celK  Bred 
up  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  vice  and  irreligion,  of  Ijlasphemy  and  un- 
]iiiidQe:M»,  the  wonder  is,  nut  that  60  many  become  viciou«  and  crimi- 
iial»  but  that  so  naDv  appear  to  aseape  from  Its  trammeb ;  nor  ain  I 
•I  present  concerned  to  consider  what  may  ha  the  apnropriate  ro* 
medies  for  such  a  state  of  things,  nor  even  to  compare  tne  position  of 
the  honest  i)o«)r  labourer,  with  that  of  the  criminal.    I  have  now  only 
to  deal  with  the  broad  fact,  that  crime  does  exibt,  and  that,  under 
the  vigilance  of  our  laws,  it  is  geueraiiy  detected,  the  result  being  an 
appesrance  before  the  higher  powers»  and  then  incarceration  in  the 
wiuls  of  the  prison—in  short,  that  there  are  annually  about  132,699 
men,  women  or  children  committed  to  our  prisons,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  «15>charged  from  the  gates  at  the  expiriition  of  their 
teruis  of  nnpri^oniueut.    And  let  me  ask  what  ic  lh m  ral  is  iht  ir 
positiou.'    Knowing  as  we  do  the  antecedent  dithcuities  whicii  have 
beset  the  generality  of  our  delinquents,  prior  to  their  entrance  to  the 
gaot^hat  kindness  and  religious  iustruction  is  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances a  complete  novelty,  and  knowmg  also  as  we  do  the  power  of 
Go<l  to  recall  the  most  abject  from  the  error  of  his  way,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  that  many,  whether  driven  by  fear,  or  by  nobler  feelings, 
miky  be  completely  sincere,  in  an  ej^pre^sion  of  their  desire  to  4uit  the 
life  ibey  are  laadmgt  and  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
^ty«   But  what  hope  is  held  out  to  these  ?<— unhappily  of  the  very 
name  of  prisoner,  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  think  harshly, 
while  few  :vro  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  trying  difTn-iiIl ics 
of  their  po&tlion  at  the  time  I  am  .-^peaking  of.    There  seenis,  it  is 
true,  to  be  a  better  feeling  springing  up  |  u^en  of  all  classeji  of  ao- 
iMaty  are  beginning  to  maainii^  pity  and  compassion*  when  of  old 
them  was  but  scorn  and  contempt :  ami  this  must  be  gratiQfing  to 
every  right-minded  man.    IIow  much  hopeless  despair  and  consequent 
misery  have  sprung  from  our  past  apathy  as  regards  discharged  prison- 
ers,  it  is  appalling  to  red^^ct  upon  }  and  I  haii  with  the  brightest 
augury  of  KO<>d  the  growth  of  tlus  better  feeling — it  is  beginning  to 
heaouowMged  th^t  a  man  may  have  been  a  nris^ner,  yet  have  a 
aottl  to  he  saved ;  that  praymg  for  ''pity  on  all  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives,*' means  something  more  than  regarding  them  with  abhorrenc  e, 
and  Icnvin!/  tbcto  to  despair,  wiUiout  an  eO'ort  to  save  them,  or  lu  lp 
thettt  to  reUieve  Uhtw  lost  character,    I  believe  there  can  acarceij  b^ 
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imagined  a  more  |nt1«b]e  iXMition  than  tint  of  a  dtaebarged  prfiotr. 
His  very  imprisonment  is  probablrtbe  result  of  want  of  those  friends 
who  could  counsel  him  aright,  and  a  forced  iutiniacv  with  those  who, 
irrtiorant  themselves,  have  I)een  ton  re.iflr,  and  !»tin  art-,  to  Lad  hira  to 
ruin.    As  retrards  the  vast  mrM-  rity  of  those  who  issue  Jroni  the  pri- 
Mu  gate  at  the  expiration  ot  flicir  all ulted  space  of  puni&bmeut,  tbej 
may  be  considered,  btimanly  speakingt  as  witbont  friends,  «itlio«t 
home,  without  money,  without  character.    And  where  there  is  an 
a'^knov'lcdped  difficulty  attached  to  even  the  honest  roan  findinj^good 
rnip7''"«  nuT.t,  r  ioirly  tho^e  who  hive  the  brand  of  prison  upon  them 
TfiH  l  J"'Mr  uikIi^t  tenfold  dinicuhics  ;  and  it  cannot  bo  doobtC'-l,  ih:kt 
unk^s  ^oluc  etuplovuieut  be  found  fur  them,  or  &ome  faeilitt  be  given 
themy  to  verify  their  assertions  of  a  desire  to  amend  tKetr  uvea, 
the  alternative  is  forced  upon  them  of  returning  to  their  former  ca- 
rrer.    I  nm  well  sure  that  many,  really  in  heart  weary  of  a  life  of 
crime,  b.ive  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  jstarve,  tn  \h:-^,  or  to  steal ; 
and  wh»  n  we  consider  their  want  of  education  in  thoise  habits  and 
truths  which  could,  under  God's  blessing,  aloue  istaud  them  in  ^oo^i 
stead  in  the  hour  of  trial — the  little  opportunity  they  ha^e  liaa  lor 
the  exercise  of  self  control— when  we  rc«ect  that  to  starve  ia  agaioMl 
their  very  nature,  that  to  beg,  irrespective  of  its  demoralising  aod 
uncertain  tendency,  is  in  this  Christian  country,  criminal — rendering 
ihf-m  ngain  amenable  to  imprisonment — and  that  many  deii\  •  d  con- 
siderable profits,  and  enjoyed  many  of  their  faUely-c&lled  ci/aiiVirts 
and  pleasures,  firom  the  proceeds  of  thieveryt  can  we  wonder  tbal 
unfriended  for  good*  witD  no  one  to  foster  and  cherish  their  better 
resolution,  and  r.o  means  of  putting  tbeni  into  play,  but  met  with 
open  arm?;  and  ready  welcome  liy  their  old  companions,  the  better 
feelinef«  hboubl  soon  evaporate,  under  their  scolf  and  ridicule,  andthev 
should  rnsh  back  in  very  despair  to  their  former  bauutA^  their  forioer 
evil  courses  and  associates,  and  In  verv  donbt  of  the  goodness  sr 
jastice  of  Providence,  drag  on  a  life  o^  ortflse  and  vice,  to  eod  aa  H 
must  in  banisbtnent.  iirnoininy,  and  ruin  ? 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  -nme  few  even  )et,  ^rl  o,  with  the  feeling 
of  the  prodigal  son's  elder  brother,  are  disposed  to  c^iv  il  at  any  efforts 
made  to  benefit  the  criminal  class  ;  but  even  admitting  this  objectioo 
to  spring  firom  a  compassion  for  the  wants  of  the  honest  poor,  it  yet 
seems  to  me,  that  it  is  meet  that  we  should  imitate  the  prodigjal^ 
father,  and  be  nierry  and  joyful  when  any  one  erring  mortal  reTurns 
fi  im  h'"  riotous  living  to  a  more  holy  life  and  that  the  objectcirs 
mi^dit  with  far  iiioro  credit  to  themselves  make  the  attempt  to  sue- 
cour  the  hone»t  poor,  and  ^koe  them  in  a  better  condition,  than  find 
fault  with  those  who,  in  imitation  of  the  high  teaehiog  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  unquestioiiable  diificulUes  ia 
whif^i.  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  criminals  ore  involved.  T^ct 
it  sntlire  that  we  do  tind  cases  calling  for  the  t  xerc?*-^  of  that  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our 
very  nature ;  we  put  that  feeling  into  play,  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  we  have  befriended  not  merely  the  immediate  recipieiits  of  o«r 
bounty,  but,  through  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  population, 
who  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  injury  woriwd 
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among  tliein  hy  the  verj  presence  of  an  unchecked  criminal,  and  of 
the  Mvantage  to  them  and  their  offi»priiig,  of  hw  removal  or  his  re* 
Ibrmation.   The  poor  who  are  constant! j  emplojed,  if  honest,  mutt 

leave  their  younj^  exposed  to  great  temptation  from  street  companion- 
ship, and  fnr  from  envyinij  the  position  of  the  criminal,  I  have  found 
that  the  Ttoor  arc,  for  t)r«'ir  means,  larue  contri!)iit(>rs  to  anv  (-fforts 
to  check  or  reform  eriuic,  ngiitl^  considering  that  the  beaetit  falls 
largely  on  themselves. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  are  Prisoners* 
Aid  iS')cieties  necesHary  ?  It  would  seem  that  when  any  infriniro* 
ment  of  the  law  hid  hecn  vindicated,  by  the  allotted  term  of  im- 
prisonment, an.i  Justice  hud  been  thus  fully  aveno'ed,  Mercy  should 
step  in  and  do  her  work, — and  it  would  further  appear  naturally  to 
devolve  as  a  duty  upon  the  visiting  justices,  in  co-operation  with  the 
governors  and  cfiaplains,  to  inqoire  into  the  future  prospects  of  pri- 
soners, to  ascertain  their  antecedents,  their  family  connections,  and 
so  far  as  practi<'af>Ie  to  assist  all  those  who  are  hop'  ful  to  roonver  if 
possible  the  pot^ituin  from  which  they  had  fallen  ;  I  believe  this  i.s  ^o 
far  generally  acted  up  to,  that  to  a  certain  extent  assistance  is  given, 
nnder  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  the  visitors  of  most  prisons,  to  en« 
able  prisoners  to  return  to  their  respective  families  ;  hut  1  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  wc  must  dn  more  than  this.  I  am  of  o[)ininn, 
founded  not  on  the  crude  ideas  of  a  day,  but  upon  mature  and  earnest 
consideration  on  this  subject — that  when  the  law  has  stepped  in  and 
performed  its  work,  and  vindicated  its  majesty  in  executing  wrath 
uik  them  that  do  evil^  every  prisoner  or  whatever  age  or  sex,  however 
deeply  involved  in  crime,  however  apparently  hopeless,  who  expres''rt 
a  desire  to  escape  from  the  course  of  life  which  he  to  !»e  fr.iuL'ht 
with  rum,  shoulri  have  held  out  to  him  an  Oj>p  n  tiinity  of  removal 
from  his  evil  companions,  and  of  verifying  his  asi>eruous  of  repentance, 
bj  a  return  to  a  field  of  diligent  and  honest  lahour.  Apply  indeed 
such  tests  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  ex* 
pressed  wish  to  reform,  but  it  appears  to  roe  none  should  he  given 
over,  none  dpspaired  of,  none  absolutely  refused.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  six  years,  with  the  funds  of  the  .Surrey  Discharged  Prisoner«i* 
Society  gradually,  it  is  true,  increasing,  but  atiil  totally  iuadcc|ualo 
to  the* demand  made  npon  them,  there  have  been  no  less  than  t^,4 10 
prisoners  assisted  in  various  ways  on  their  discharge,  many  of  whom 
are  now  doing  well,  it  is  true,  that  the  pressing  are  not  unfi  e- 
qu'-'Uly  le-s  d-^-^erving  than  the  more  modest  and  retirins",  and  tliut 
in  our  estimate  of  character,  es^jceially  when  seen  only  under  tha 
abnormal  circumstances  of  a  gaol,  we  cannot  but  he  frcquiriitly  d'  - 
eeived ;  it  Is  impossible  to  doubt  that  hopeful  cases  may  have  been 
too  often  rejected  as  apparently  hopeless ;  while  those  of  whom  we 
had  been  led  to  anticipate  the  best,  have  ended  in  complete  dis- 
appointment. Hence  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  every  one  who 
professes  a  de.siie,  siiould  at  lea-t  have  tiie  opportunity  of  winnifig 
back  his  lost  character,  and  the  gosjd  opiuioa  of  hi!»  fellovv-mea. 
None  should  be  forced  back  by  despair,  or  the  unforgiving  feeling  of 
bis  fellow-creaturesi  to  a  course  from  which  he  has  a  desire,  however 
fscbie,  to  escape — the  smoking  flax  should  not  be  qoenohed,  nor  tbf 
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bruised  teeA  broken— but  tho  faintest  spark  of  ffftarning  pMHtnci^ 
should  be  fanned  aimI  ch«riahe^  if  haply  God  fiH^  titi^  it  to  csptai 

into  the  full  flame. 

Tr.e  <  \1  socu  t]»  .  of  this  iiaturf,  though  they  be.  mtjf  b« 
jet  fairij  held  forth,  as,  each  in  counectian  with  it«  own  spbcn  llf 
operation,  tad  by  the  happy  resulU  Mt&admg  them,  proting^ 
proposition  which  1  am  anxious  to  lay  down,  thfct  Diichiifw 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society"  should  be  attached  to  every  prison  in  ih« 
coJintrv.  It  mnv  fairly  be  presumed  that  each  septate  pr?«OB  i» 
built  and  appointed  in  every  re-^peet  with  rtftifnce  to  the  p<^uUUiift 
and  the  amount  of  cri  ne  of  it5  peculiar  locality,  and  thoi^  tbtif 
may  rwey  in  difl«rent  parts  hi  the  aetual  number  of  iomatet,  ai  veil 
aa  ra  the  fafiilitie^  for  their  re-absorptioo  into  the  general  body  of  the 
wore  steady  population,  yet  will  there  still  attach  to  each  thi*  dutj, 
&n  it  seems  to  me,  which,  thouji'h  varying  with  the  local  pujiuiauon, 
is  imperative  on  all,  of  aiding  those  who  on  discharge  frt»Ui  priwn, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  are  without  hom^  aoMjt  firiaadi, 
or  clothing,  aod  in  dang<er  of  being  forced  back  opon  their  old  coarse, 
for  want  of  a  hdping  hutid  at  the  meet  critical  jieriod  of  their  exis- 
tence. Now  Irt  me  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
statistics,  in  reference  to  the  commitments  during  the  vcar 
It  appears  that  there  were  99»;i;ib  males,  d3^6«S  female^,  iu;i.kii^  s 
total  of  182,699  of  both  sexes.  The  death*  bear  a  amall  proporoea 
to  the  total  nnmber,  being  in  fact  only  105  (  and  those  coiuigned  to 
Innattc  a^lnms  still  less,  being  138  {  and  taking  the  possibility  that 
a  proportion,  admit  it  to  be  even  more  than  hmf,  have  facilities  for 
njLMiii  etiterinn^  u[)0i)  their  re>[n  ct".vc  calling,  we  have  still  left  &t  Ir-Ail 
from  10,Ui;0  to  1^.000,  who  must,  at  llie  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
be  again  launched  into  the  world*  to  iiffht  a^^ainst  difficultiee  «hiek 
few  can  appreciate  but  thoee  who  einer,  like  myself,  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  theni«  or  whose  special  attention  is  called  to 
them  as  innLn<tratfs  or  the  leading  menibers  in  society  in  each  co.jr.ty. 

Now  if  \»  e  view  it  a«  n  tnatter  of  economy,  the  importance  oi  aid* 
ing  prisoners  on  iheir  discharge  may  be  made  apparent.  Wtnnit 
bear  in  mind  that  the  ezpenMe  of  proeeetttions»  wbetber  bom  kj 
the  county  or  borough  rand  aa  ap  to  18d&— or  shared  by  the  public 
revenues  as  from  1835  up  to  1849,  or,  as  since  that  perlotl,  lotallj 
by  the  latter — in  whatever  shape  paid,  mu^t  come  out  of  the  pocket* 
of  the  English  people  ;  and  far  as  it  can  be  avoidedj  it  m^a  ^ 
looked  upon  as  to  that  extent  a  gain.  The  retoma  for  1857  1  half 
not  been  able  to  Bel  at*  but  thoie  for  1866  will  equally  well  mm 
our  pnrpoae;  and  I  find iWim  Part  L  of  the  Jndieial  StatiiM^'* 
that  the 

Cost  of  indictments  was  £173,24^  1 1  9 
Of  sunNnary  proceedings   2 1 ,605  12  11 


£194,912    4  6 

viz.  in  round  numbers  nearly  200,000/.  And  you  will  obsenre  till 
U  only  the  cost  of  convictions.  It  appears  that  the  prison  expct»^ 
during  the  year  1656  amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  515,917^  ^  ^ 
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or  an  avetagt  annual  cost  for  ench  prisoner  of  29/.  I9.  2^1.  ,  that 
•while  the  number  of  prisoners  ilurinp  the  year  1856  was  132, GOO,  tlie 
expenditure  was  no  hiSs  than  710.820?.  6s»  Sd.  Now  without  aiiucimg 
to  the  b)'  which  much  of  this  expense  mit^ht  he  avoiJed»  if  pre- 
ventive means  to  stop  the  sources  or  check  the  <ivenues  of  crime  were 
adopted,  or  if  a  note  frenml  iyilem  of  popular  education  could  be 
»et  on  foot,  I  venture  to  tklak»  m  proper  and  judiciooa  attempt  to 
prevent  recommittals,  by  means  of  Discharcreil  I'rij^oncrs'  Ai  l  So>  Ic- 
ties,  would  diminish  this  expense  to  the  country  by  a  very  coiKNi<lei  ahie 
amount;  and  it  should  he  borne  in  miud  that  this  large  antount  uf 
^ucpcnditare  alluded  to  ia  in  a  measure  irretrievably  gone,  aud  produces 
little  or  BO  good  etifttett  wbertaa  a  judiowne  expendicuro,  or  a  com* 
imrattve  trifle  in  favour  mt  all  who  are  well  disposed,  to  sot  them  on 
tlieir  legs  ag^ain,  would  not  only  keep  them  out  of  prison*  but  be  tbo 
means  of  resiorinpr  healthful  niernhers  to  the  body  of  society. 

Ltittle  means  exi»t  of  calculating  the  career  of  criminals,  hut  w  e 
do  hmm  that  ia  1656  no  leta  than  36,604  were  in  pri^o  several 
times,  varying  from  three  to  etx  or  moret  and  in  conoectioa  with 
my  own  prison,  1  have  a  nominal  list  of  147  bojra  under  fourteen  who 
))crn  in  prison  5G8  timc«.  But,  what  will  more  immediately 
touch  our  present  rjilcuiations,  I  know  of  twenty  eitrht  hoys  iui<i<  r 
fourteen  who  liave  been  in  prison  i44  times,  and  ti^  times  during  liie 
period  of  one  jcar-  Now,  it  is  olear  that  if  steps  could  be  talten  oa 
tho-disebargfe  of  theae  prisoners  at  first,  to  place  fbem  ia  a  fair  wav 
of  earning  a  livelihood*  so  as  to  prewnt  their  recommittal,  there 
would  }y.>v(^.  Wen  fifty-one  re»ronvTetion«  avoided  ;  and  as  it  is  proved 
that  the  average  cost  of  convictions  is  about  0/.  17^  4^/.  per  ease,  and 
the  annual  prison  expeasies  wtnrlj  '^iH.,  tiiere  would  be  a  j>ruhable 
aaving  to  the  country  of  somewhat  more  than  IMO/.,  which  is  in  (act 
sctoailj  thrown  awiay ,  if  not  worse,  when  it  is  oonstdered  that  each 
time  a  priacKQer  returns  to  prison  he  becomes  more  and  more  callous 
to  thf  '!i-<_rrnce  it  i!if!i<  ti«  on  him.  Now,  how  may  this  1  ■  nsuideu? 
I  believe  m  no  better  way  tlian  hy  the  immediate  intervi-nf ion  and 
help  of  some  fund  expressly  devoted  to  aiding  prisoners  on  ilieir 

diioharge. 

The  societies  at  present  existing,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Surrey  Society,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  dis- 
ch^tTKeti  prisoners,  embraciug  both  seizes  and  all  agei».  Start4fd 
oiiuhiidi^  in  1824. 

The  Bevon  aad  Elxeter  Refuge,  eonfinod  to  females.  Commeneed 
in  18d<5. 

The  Durham  Refuge,  for  both  sexe^,  not  cjnfined  to  aire,  though 

generally  the  inmates  are  under  fie-ventef  12.    Started  in  1B49. 

The  Wori  ester  iVisoners'  Aid  Society,  unconfiiied  to  age  or  sex. 
Started  in  1866. 

The  Birmingham  Discliarged  Prisonen'  Aid  Soeietj,  ia  IB56,  also 

wnconfined  to  as^e  or  sex. 

The  Wake6e]d  Industrial  Ilonie  (males),   ('oji)menced  in  1S.3G. 

The  Glencester  liefuge  for  dikchaiged  prisoners  (waleft).  Aiso 
in  1866. 
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Tbe  aiHgow  DbdMrfea  Prifonen*  Aid  Society,  ia  1857* 

The  Kiogttoii-on-Hull  Dtaehargod  PrUonert*  Aid  Socictjt  wh9 

in  1657. 

The  Disohnro-f*!!  Prisoners*  Aid  Society,  LondoQ  (nuUc0)k  asd 
geriei  ally  confined  to  the  convict***  prison?,  in  1857. 

And  i  understand  from  Dr.  Hook,  chat  a  Society  with  »iatlar 
objects  n  in  progress  of  fonnation  io  Leeda. 

Now  you  will  observe  thai  few  as  theia  axe,  tbajr  no  etaa  yet  but 
circumscribed  io  their  efforts — and  by  no  means  general  on  their 
aj^plirntion  to  sex  or  age — yet  1  find  from  the  ReporU,  tbateacbis 
doiim  niui'li  good,  though  generfillv  in  want  of  fm)  !-. 

The  uic'ihuds  by  which  a&ai^uuice  may  be  rendered  to  diftcharged 
priaoners»  may  generally  be  olasaed  under  four  heads ;  eaeb  iadeed 
capable  of  subdmslon  and  expansion^  bat  I  think  every  ttethod  w31 
be  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  them — these  are, 

1.  By  getting*  tliein  into  institutions  wlipre  they  may  acquire  habits 
of  industry,  an<i  some  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

2.  By  correitponding  with  their  friends,  or  their  re&pective  paro- 
chial ministerst  and  restoring  then  or  reooadfing  them  to  their 
friends. 

3.  13y  assisting  them  to  obtain  employment  by  purcha^^ing  tooli 
for  them,  taking  th(  ir  own  ones  out  of  pledge,  helping  them  to  makt 
a  decent  appearance  by  means  of  new  or  redeemed  clothing,  or  by 
gift  of  goods  to  sell. 

4.  B J  aisistinff  them  to  emigrate. 

€kneral1y,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  character,  a^e,  sex,  and  dis- 
position, 1  am  disposed  to  think  thnt  a  separate  Institution  or  Kefu^'S 
attached  to  each  prison,  besides  being  exceedingly  expensive,  woaid 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  except  in  some  few  i&olated  cases. 
It  is  better  that  the  Aid  Society  should  place  all  cases  suitable,  io 
appropriate  institntionSy  and  pay  Ibr  their  cxpcneg,  on  an  average, 
for  one  year  after  their  discharge.  Then  I  think  there  f4iould  be  ia 
connection  with,  and  working  under  the  guidance  of,  every  chaplain, 
who  should  perforce  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  some  trust- 
worthy person  to  examine  into  cases  in  their  own  immediate  locality ; 
to  prevent  the  contact  with  evil  companions,  who  generally  arc  ea 
the  watch  to  entrap  prisoners,  especially  the  yoni^,  on  diaehai^ei 
to  take  them  home,  whore,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  shMae  causes 
an  unwillincrness  to  return  ;  and  generally  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  those  who  have  receivid  the  beneht  of  the  aid  of 
the  society.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  plausibility  a  j[»it)ful  taie  will 
he  told,  consistent  io  all  points,  and  onbroheo  in  its  bnks  of  prahik 
bility,  bat  which  frequently  falb  completelj  to  pieces,  on  tbe  visit  ef 
a  trusty,  faithful,  and  judioioos  meiseDger  to  the  immadiato  ne%h* 
bourhood  from  whence  a  prisoner  comes. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  think  me  capable  of  undervaluing  tht 
iuHuence  or  imjportance  of  Keformatories  ;  but  it  has  been  too  macii 
the  custom  to  imagine  that  these  institutions  do  off  the  refbrmatioo  f 
while  prisons  are  rather  calculated  to  deprave  the  character.  Ntiw 
1  am  well  certain  that  there  are  thousands  whose  first  seeds  of  refor- 
mation are  planted  within  tbe  prison  walls ;  and  indeed  the  very 
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wittingfiets  to  enter  a  Bofbrmatorj,  after  a  confioenMOt  in  prison,  ia 
a  proof  of  a  liettarinnidt  what  hai  sprung  up  ia  the  priion;  but 
mtil  the  public  mind  shall  look  with  kindlier  and  more  hopeful  feel- 
ings on  the  prisoner,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  a  Reformatory. 
In  many  cases,  his  reformation  is,  I  verily  believe,  a-^  complete,  or 
nearly  ^o,  as  to  justify  his  being  trusted  ;  and  many  might  with  safety 
be  tned  i  but  no  one  will,  perhaps  no  one  well  can,  take  into  hla 
boQseholda  diseharged  prisoners  scarcely  even  vrfll  thej  take  a 
reformatory  lad.  I  hope  and  believe  I  see  signs  of  a  better  feeliog 
ia  this  respect  also. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  the  support  of  the  Prisorters* 
Aid  Societies.  The  mam  bar  to  their  complete  success  is,  an  h  too 
fret^neotl J  the  ease,  want  of  ftmds.  And  it  beoomea  a  question  how 
hr  it  might  be  /wsiiMs  for  Gk>vemment  to  aid  the  funds  of  such 
societies.  I  oonfesSf  much  as  I  could  wish  to  see  such  societies 
attached  to  every  prison  in  the  British  land,  or  at  any  rate  formed 
in  every  county — and  with  a  full  feeling  that  until  we  are  so  provided 
we  siiail  in  vain  struggle  with  the  debasing  effect  of  crime  on  crimi- 
nals, yet  I  see  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  plan  which 
has  at  present  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  The  value  of  this  meeting 
may  be,  that  some  course  of  that  kind  may  be  suggested,  because 
money  i>*  the  very  sinew  of  success  ;  but  I  am  ever  loath  to  ,i«l<,  where 
I  do  not  see  clearly  the  probability  of  success.  '1  lie  ^-ocjetics  at 
present  existing  are  too  few  in  numher  and  Loo  pariial  m  tiieir  eOurts, 
as  It  appears  to  me,  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  calling  on 
Government  for  special  aid  with  any  chance  of  success.  Govern* 
ment,  in  dealing  with  public  money,  require  that  the  want  brought 
before  them  «hon!d  not  only  be  one  of  importance,  not  only  public] v 
acknowleciged,  but  publicly  pressed  upon  their  consideration,  ff 
any  plan  can  he  devised  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a 
contingent  probabili^  of  snccessy  I  fbr  one  shall  be  glad  ;  my  main 
object  being  to  provide,  that  somehow,  whether  by  Qovernment  or  by 
private  benevolence,  prisoners  should  be  assisted  on  their  discharge 
to  recover  the  position  they  have  lost.  1  confess  I  feel  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  view  of  the  matter  has  all  the  appearance  of  justice, 
and  at  any  rate  of  being  the  feeling  which  would  probably  sway  Her 
Majesty's  advisers  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  unless  sulyected  to 
severe  pressure  from  without.  Lord  John,  at  a  meeting  at  Kingston, 
for  the  Surrey  Discharged  Prisoners'  Sodety,  expressed  himself 
thus: — 

**  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  fur  the 
State  to  undertake  the  management  of  criminals  to  a  further  extent 
than  it  now  does.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  that  duty 
ia  performed.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perfnrme<l» 
improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  late  years — in- 
quiries have  been  instituted — and  new  plans  and  procesjiHS  have  been 
put  in  force — one  of  which  (adopted  in  Ireland)  seeuis  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  great  success.  But,  in  dealing  with  criminala, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  State,  having  done  its  utmost— when 
the  prisoner,  having  been  confined  for  the  period  allotted  by  law  for 
bis  olfeoccj  and  for  which  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
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provided  for  bilft  i«  the  prison — tbefe  oomes  m  time  wbui  Im  imui 
kiave  tlie  prt^cinct*  f>f  thnt  f)ris6n,  afid  become  again  a  member  of 
that  society  \sh<».si  s  he  had  violated.  It  would  he  impo^ible, 
with  au^  jubtice  to  tho»e  who  have  alwa^«  conducted  theoiseivei^ 
wiibottt  raproacb,  that  tfas  8t*l»  dMmM  MdMitt  tfw  twtiiMit 
of  theit  pMoM^" 

I  b€g  to  say  I  hare  mentioned  this  with  a  strong  ho{»e  thtt  mmt 
suggestions  on  the  suKject  may  be  made  by  others  wh*»  are  to  f<^]nw 
me.  In  the  in<>nn while,  I  may  vtnturt^  to  assert  that  far  lut 
county  of  Surrey  is  concerned,  ieiiurance  ui*  the  waut  has  been  tlie 
aMincamof  indMiuMyof  fandi;  far  1rh«o  and  wliarifir  I  htM 
bad  th«  priTilege  of  briogiiiig  the  daima  of  thit  Society  before  th* 
Surrey  public,  either  by  means  of  meetings  or  of  sermons,  I  hare 
found  the  moat  gratifring:  response  made  by  all,  alike  the  rich  «<ad 
the  poor  ;  and  1  huvc  ju  i  sonally  no  manner  of  doubt  that  hd  sueh 
Societies  and  their  impurtaxit  luiiueQCC  on  crime  bt^come  more  and 
mora  reoogniaed,  so  will  dia  fiuidt  be  poured  forth  by  Boglith  hcae- 
Tolence^  to  graatar  aad  greatar  aoffietancy  to  meet  the  ileioaads. 
Let  me  remind  yon  that  of  the  ten  societies  of  the  kind  already 
existing,  nine  are  strictly  loeal^  and  one  general ;  the  iatter  helnar 
that  established  in  London,  and  very  admirable  ia  its  principle*  aud 
mode  of  action  ;  bat^  as  1  said  before,  mainly  embracing  the  convict 
pritona }  and  at  aa^  rata  ill«adapted  to  co|m  «iih  waati  ao  laigaai 
appear  to  axist.  I  should  be  disposed  then  to  raaOMWiK^  that  aaiii 
some  general  plan  shall  hr  devised,  the  chaplains  and  governors  of 
prisons  who  feel,  as  they  inu^t,  interiiSt  in  the  subject,  haviuif  tir>t 

Srocured  reporta  of  the  already  existing  societies,  aiid  maibt^ed  their 
etails  of  operation  and  management,  should  Irame  from  Ihem  sadi 
plaas  as  they  may  caooslfa  baii  adapted  to  tha  walita  of  tbair  ova 
special  charge,  and  havhig  ooasalted  with  the  visiting  jaalices  and 
the  leading  influcnre  of  their  jieigiil'fnrhoor?,  >hon!d  take  such  *lep5 
as  shall  seem  to  them  most  ilttinu'^  to  I  rinu-  tije  iDatter  g<.*neraiiT 
before  the  public  of  their  own  lucaiity — and  1  am  much  mtstak^o 
they  will  not  find*  that  oo  a  proper  reprasaolalWB  a£  the  aaMif^eocy, 
ooaplad  with  a  ^finsibla  proposittou  for  deafing  wilfa  it,  they  will  oMit 
with  a  very  general  response)  suffioisBi  at  laaat  to  aaaMa  tfasM  la 
work  with  hope  and  with  effect 

I  have  tim:»  cndearoured  to  turn  attention  to  the  maia  poiat;''.  u 
I  conceive,  of  this  subject ;  and  I  would  merely  close  by  observiMn, 
that  own  oa  the  law  eoarsideratm  of  asl5.iatar«st  ia  this  warid. 
prudence  and  raasoa  alike  demand  that  wa  sbaald  oheak  the  grovA 
of  crime  by  every  conoeivabio  way  hi  our  power  ;  for  we  hare  not 
had  its  effect  so  freqaently  before  our  eyes  that  we  r  rinnot  be  now 
ignorant  that  there  is  no  crime  or  vice,  however  ]iri\ale  its  nature, 
which  not  in  some  way  or  other,  directly  ur  uidir«ctly,  aa  e^cct 
«poa  the  pnblio  woUhra  t  at  tha  saMs  titae  wa  osnaot  difast  wr 
JBiiwds  of  tha  spiritaal  interests  both  of  ourselves  and  thoai  with 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  deal.  We  hove  the  gratifying  consi- 
deration that  in  this  work  we  are  savinir  souIh  from  imminent  danger 
by  leading  them  to  the  rock  of  ages,  by  which  alaue  they  am  oca^^ 
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XI 


vere,  becuiM  "  they  that  are  wim  shall  elrine  lika  the  hrjglUBKi  of 
the  firmnmont,  and  tfattj  Chat  tarn  MBJ  tO  fightMOIMit     the  Stan 

erer  aod  «var»'* 

BELVSDBBB  CitESOBKT  BBFOBMATOBY  HOtTSB 

FOB  OUTCAST  B0T8. 

Tab  annual  meetinsr  of  the  tfientbfirt  and  (Vienda  6f  this  Tntititution 
tras  held  Dti  Friday,  Jtily  23,  wheo  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  its  pi*6« 
ildeht,  took  the  chair.    The  Home  for  Oatc^it  Boys,  situate  near 

the  ?mith  end  of  Mnn'Torf'>rfl  Bridge,  belongs  to  that  useTul  class  of 
Reformatories  in  winch  authority  is  tiOl  wcrikcnft!  by  the  excessive 
inultiplicaiioii  of  masters.  It  ordinarily  accoranaodates  from  18  to 
boys,  who  are  titulw  the  care  6f  the  superhiteYidetiti  Mr.  Vf. 
Driver.  Mr*  DHv^r  U  a  stem  fbe  to  seAtlliieiitaliltti,  especially  to 
that  aeotlmetttalisin  ^h\ch  is  most  apt  to  give  k  rosy  tio^e  to  annual 
reports,  ftnd  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Mi^joined  remarks  on  ttjc  report 
now  presented,  and  on  the  general  merits  of  the  Home,  arc  most 
Just.  There  is  no  institution  in  London  where  work  is  done  more 
^thfUW  and  heartily  thate  in  the  Belvedere  Grescenl  Bdformatory. 

The  Hon.  Sscrbtaut  read  the  fourth  annual  report,  which  com- 
neoced  by  speaking  of  the  lads  who  hiid  gone  to  Canada  ;  and  the 
committee  had  great  pleasure  in  informing"  their  friends  that,  as  fiir 
a.s  they  knew,  the  whole  eighteen  who  had  reached  that  cotintry 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institution  were,  without  an  exceotion, 
honestly  holding  their  way.  The  tone  of  theit  letters  showea  that 
they  still  cherish  warm  feelings  of  attathdient  to  what  they  call  their 
Home,  and  all  connected  with  it.  In  the  last  report  the  committee 
spoke  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  emigration  of  the  boy«.  snd 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  for  that  purpose.  In  consequence 
of  that  difficulty  they  had  not  sent  out  any  lads  since  the  last  meet* 

hug.  Thi«,  their  president.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  had  hihdly  offered 
them  20/.  for  emigration  purposes*  but  that  sum  would  not  have 

been  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  of  more  than  two  boys  ;  and  they 
had  eight  or  ten  well  worthy  of  being  sent  to  Canada ;  and  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without  appearing 
to  act  unjustly  to  those  left  behind,  in  sending  out  the  last  nine 
emigrants  they  had  added  to  their  debt  something  like  20t  or  SO/. ; 
indeed  they  bad  a!  ways  incurred  debt  by  the  adoption  of  this  Oouree} 
and,  therefore,  they  felt  that  they  ought  to  discontinue  the  systetn 
rather  than  become  invoh-cd  in  fresh  liabilities.  The  coinmiltce  had 
since  turned  their  attention  to  facilities  for  home  euiploy,  and  of 
what  ihey  had  dui>e  in  this  respect  they  now  gave  the  following  ac- 
count : — At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  two  of  thmr  boys  were  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wych  Street,  brass-founder  |  and  so  well 
was  he  satisfied  with  their  conduct  that  whenever  be  wanted  unskilled 
labour  he  applied  tn  this  Institution,  and  at  Christmas  last  six  of 
the  lads  wtTL  at  work  at  his  establishment.  Much  was  due  to  the 
co-operatiun  of  Mr.  M'Haffir,  by  whose  timely  encouragement  those 
boys  who  occasionally  seemed  to  iUter  were  urged  to  persevere*  and 
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wm&Mr  MBoofftt  tlMbMt«r  tkc  Mkn,  8«m  tan  k  Ooiahflr 
U»t  thert  wtrm  bat  four  boys  aft  work  m  iIm  IiiiuAj.  Tker  frit 

that  the  practice  of  letting  hoys  go  out  to  vork  and  liricg  in  iLo 
bouse  could  not  W  carried  out  to  anj  great  extent,  and  they  tne<J[, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  M'liallir,  to  adopt  some  arr*iageut«a*l 
wberebjf  the  lads  tnigbt  live  out  of  the  houat  ,  and  at  th«  same  ume 
be  iitbjcct  tofone  und  of  supenriooB.  Aceordingly  s  rvom  irat 
prepared  for  tbem  io  the  cottage  of  €lwof  the  workmen  who  U%ed 
m  the  foundry-yard,  the  wift^  of  the  man  cooking  thtrir  fiM>d,  and  tb« 
Institution  supplying  their  waiihiog  ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeki 
thi^  plan  turned  out  a  failure.    The  boy>  were  brought  bjbck  ouce 
more  to  the  Institutiont  and  three  of  them  were  saved*  whilst  oot 
was  lott  Fifte«o  bojs  io  ail  had  hotn  employed  by  Mn  Hart  mm 
the  last  meeting.    Of  the  fifteen,  sevea  remained  in  bis  employ,  aod 
eight  had  left  under  various  circumstances — some  from  idleneM, 
others  from  a  desire  for  change  and  enlistment,  and  srome  for  reascn! 
n  jt  known.    Out  of  the  above  eight,  mx  were  abk  to  re^  Mid  «nLe 
well,  and  were  in  other  respectsi  very  shrewd  ;  four  were  greatly 
deficient  in  moral  tone  and  in  patient  plodding  indnatrjr :  tvo  vtre 
quiet  and  trustworthy,  and  the  remaining  two  were  deocient  both  ia 
morals  and  education.    Three  out  of  the  eight  had  been  in  the  In- 
stitution only  about  a  week  when  they  were  taken  into  the  foundrj  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  three  out  of  the  seven  still  employed  were  t^kcn 
to  work  within  a  weeic  of  their  admission  into  the  Home.   Tbej  bad 
no  reaaon  to  believe  that  any  of  the  boys  were  doing  wrong.— indeed, 
tbeir  past  eiperience  led  them  to  infer  the  oontrarv.    Tbey  wer« 
often  a^ireeably  astonished  by  the  good  intelligence  of  lads  they  looked 
upon  as  hoj  ^  le'ss,  and  it  was  not  Umg  since  tliey  had  a  very  {dea^in;,: 
letter  from  one  w  ho  for  four  years  seemed  an  lucorrigibie  vMj^abooti, 
•tattng  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Artillofy*  nnd  ftEantieff 
the  committee  for  the  trouble  they  bad  taken  aboot  biea.   Of  the 
seven  still  at  work,  one  bad  been  there  more  than  a  year,  three  for 
more  than  nine  months,  and  three  between  two  and  three  months. 
They  worked  hard,  and  sometimes  for  very  long  hours,  and  thrir 
conduct  gave  complete  satisfaction.    Their  wage:>  were  not  uM>r«i 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  food  and  dotlSi^.    Their  money 
wan  brought  home  and  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  auperintendeot. 
They  were  docile  in  a  remarkable  dc^rea^  nod  e<K>nosuad  also*  sel- 
dom going  to  the  exchequer  f*»r  more  than  a  penny  or  twopence  for 
luiacelhmeous  purposes.    The  amount  brought  home  to  them  ior  ti.e 
lai»t  year  wa^  55/.    The  weekly  amount  of  each  boy's  wages  aver4i(^«^ 
from  five  to  seven  shillings.   The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
committee  were  desirous  to  get  the  boys  into  respectable  sitaattom 
when  opportunity  offered.    The  boys  were  now  occupied  in  makiflf 
fancy  boxc-^      1  irjze  number  were  on  thi-^  0'  r:i>iAri  exhibited  in  th« 
building),  some  ot  which  tiiight  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the  6vho 
Bazaar;  and  fur  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  large  sale, 
rather  tlian  depend  upon  the  charitable  contribottuns  of  the  ^sibBe 
for  the  support  of  the  In^^titution.    There  were  now  18  boys  m  the 
house,  and  they  could  speak  of  all  of  them  with  the  woft  enUrt 
»atisiiu:tion.    The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  receipu  tor 
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tlie  year  amounted  to  6551  Idt.  Id;  and  tho  esjModlture  to 

574/.  16i  QtLf  whilst  there  was  a  debt  due  to  tho  treasurer  of 
395/.  1 15.  5</.,  but  this  was  reduced  hy  a  government  grant  of  I72i. 

The  Hon.  F.  Byng  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  TrFFNKLL,  tlie  government  inspector  of  these  institutions, 
secouiicd  ihe  motion,  and  observed  ihat  if  this  Home  coutiuued  to 
bo  well  conducted^  as  at  {irenentf  be  could  see  no  reason  why  thejr 
should  fail  to  receive  government  support  in  future  years ;  and  if 
the  committee  could  succeed  in  obtaining  for  the  Institution  thu'  privi- 
],.rrp  of  1>eing  a  **  certified  scbooU"  the  advantages  in  their  bands 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  report  having  being  adopted, 

Tbe  OBAiaacAN  expressed  bis  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
docnmenty  inasuiucb  as  it  stated,  in  a  clear  and  bonest  and  succinct 

manner,  not  only  the  success  which  had  been  cxperiencul,  but  also 
the  difficultif-^  and  the  failures  they  had  been  obli^^ed  to  contend 
with,  lie  di(i  not  think  the  pubhc  acted  fairly  by  the^e  institutions 
*-4hey  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  of  great  triumphs  and 
nneianipled  snoceises,  that  mdcis  eterjtbing  was  made  to  appear  to 
tbem  couleur  de  row*  diej  were  apt  to  be  dissatisfied.  It  was  asking 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  all  outca^sts  could  hf^  re- 
claitned  alike.  Some  there  were  who  could  be  brought  to  discipline, 
and  others  who  couid  not,  whatever  pains  might  be  taken  to  secure 
such  a  result.  It  was,  therefore,  muob  better  to  tell  tbe  pnblie  tbe 
real  state  of  things,  as  by  so  domf;  they  prevented  the  expectation 
of  results  which  could  not  be  realised*  He  should  be  sorry  if  tbe 
committee  desisted  from  the  practice  of  enabling  the  boys  to  emi- 
grate, as  a  very  h^rg^c  proportion  of  those  who  had  gone  out  under 
the  auspices  ot  such  institutions  had  done  credit  to  their  patrons 
and  to  tbe  country  that  gave  tbem  birth.  He  could  wish  that 
enHgration  amongst  girls  were  more  attended  to  than  at  present,  as  it 
waa  quite  clear  that  in  Canada  there  was  every  desire  that  the  sys- 
tem 5!hould  be  encourag'e<! ;  find  rnpfarded  the  Itoaefit  which  the 
public  hnd  the  power  ot  conferring  upon  the  counti  y.  he  verily  be- 
lieved tiiat  if  they  would  only  come  forward  with  aduf|uatc  iund:» 
tbey  wonld  soon  clear  tbe  metropolis  of  nineteen-twentietbs  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  waa  a  great  and  important  question,  and 
mvolved  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  country  ;  and  he  could 
only  express  a  hope,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  the  public 
would  ere  long  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  iui»tUutioQs 
of  this  nature. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Greig, 

Mr.  WfcLBi',  the  Honorary  Secretary,  said  the  actual  inspection 
of  the  school  was  undertaken  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Tuftnell,  who 
inade  an  annual  visit  in  his  official  capacity,  and  occasionally  called 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  on  the  snlgect  ;  but  the  Government  had  saeh 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Institution  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Driver  (the  manager  and 
superintendent),  and  to  the  chairman. 
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The  criminal  returns  for  the  past  year  are  more  than  araallj  id- 
teresting,  for  thev  in^^luje  In  a  very  Qearly  perfect  form  the  police 
statistics  of  Eni^'and  and  Wales.  Formerly  the  returns  showed 
only  the  number  of  commitment^ ;  in  future  aH  judicial  statistioi  wilt 
begjveo. 

The  police  retams  for  1857f  which  It  mutt  be  remembered  are  qb- 

a^oidannr  incomplete,  give  the  followinc  re«ults  of  snmrnary  proce> 
dure: — b^umher  of  persons  proceeded  against  summarily:  males» 
291,030;  females,  78|203.  Discharged  by  justices,  98,795  males ; 
36>679 females.  Con victed»  192,SS5  males;  41,524 females.  Here 
we  have*  total  of  833,759  persons  cooTicted  and  punished  hj  inm. 
mary  procedure, — while  the  commitment-;  for  trial  darin?  1857, 

amounted  to  only  20,269  The  police  returns  of  summary  con^ictr  n? 

present  some  interesting  results.  The  following  table  sbow^  the 
characters  of  the  persons  vho  came  into  their  ciuitodj 


T«liL 

r. 

U.Ik  9. 

Known  Tlilevee  ••. 

1.428 

13.551 

3.!  1^ 

Proetitutea  ... 

2,484 

21.7* 

Vaunts  aiul  Tramps 

16o 

I3I554 

4,883 

Suspicioea  Chmeleni 

1.245 

34.228 

5,447 

4^1.804  j 

No  Known  occupations 

75 

4.905 

1,621 

6,914  ! 

i*r?viQUi  good  i^h&ra/f^- 

c 

tfifS    99*  f*« 

4.958 

U150 

107,059 

13,398 

m5«3 1 

Characters  unknown 

1 

aod  not  ascertained 

6,524 

2,082 

1 17,733 

27,988 

154.327 

Total 

23,402 

8.029 

291,030 

78,208 

401.964 

Upon  the  above  large  data  it  appears  that  of  tboae  proceeded 
affainst  by  indictment  54  0  were  of  the  criminal  classy  19*1  per  cent 
Of  previous  ^ood  character^  and  of  9M  per  eent.  the  ehafattsts  vers 

either  unknown  or  were  net  ascertained. 

Another  interesting  retam  is  that  of  the  findings  of  corooer?' 
juries  durinc  1 857.    Coroners*  inauests  were  held  on  13,941  males 
and  6,216  fcmalc.% — making  a  total  of  20,157.    Of  these,  184  were 
bronsht  in  murder  ;  187  manslaughter  ;  6  jusUilable  horaidde ;  1,34^ 
snieide;  8,930  accidental  death;  237  injiiries.  evass  nrimon; 
9»949  £»imd  dead  ;  323  excessive  drinldags  143  disease,  aggrartted 
by  nepleot  ;  167  want,  cold,  and  exposiirp  ;  and  5,^*^*2  other  causes. 
The  al>ove  numbers  prore  a  decreaay  oi  2,OG4  iuque&tjs,  ^-4  percent 
on  the  previous  year,  wjth  which  alone  tl^e  m^ws  of  comp&risoa  eu 
sistt  w  the  returns  were  theo  oomi^ad  fi>r  the  first  time.  The  dte- 
inution  is  attributed  to  the  greater  control  whiieh  tbe  Quarter 
Sessions  have  recently  exercised  in  the  disallowance  of  the  cost?  of 
inquest"  wlijch  the  rourt  deem  to  have  bv(  u  uiirtecessarily  held.  TitC 
periods  of  liic  of  tlie  per^iuus  upon  whom  the  m^ut»its  were  held,  dts> 
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tinguiahing  the  infaot,  the  adult,  and  the  aged  and  iofirm,  were — 
infants,  7  years  and  under,  5,490  ;  under  16  and  above  7,  1.716  ;  16 
and  under  60  years,  9,781  ;  abrivt-  GO  y<'ars,  .1,214.  Thtt  total  costa 
of  tho  inqu«i&u  in  18j7  weru  lis.  7<i.»  giving  an  average  of 

32.  It.  Ofd.  tor  each  iDqnest. 

The  oommitmenta  for  trial  in  1657  happily  muiitaiD  the  largeir 
diminished  numbers  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  IBa.),  But  on  comparing  the  commitments  of  1857 
with  1856,  there  is,  nevertliele»»,  an  increase  of  832  commitments^  or 
4*3  per  cent.   Here  are  the  returns  for  the  past  10  years 


1848    80,349 

1640    37,816 

1850  „.    ^.  2n,813 

1651    27.960 

1852    27,510 


140,448 


1853    27,057 

1854    99,S5» 

1855  ...    •„  25,972 

1856    19.437 

1857    20,269 


133,094 


The  hioreMe  to  1857  bu  CKtended  nver  83  oooalies,  pi  iiu  ipallj  in 
Hie  great  seats  of  OMmaiWetiire  and  trade*   In  tile  agricoltural 

counties,  the  results  are  more  mixed.  Of  tho  eastern  counties,  there 
is  an  increase  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  ,i  small  djprrpfr''r'  in 
Essex,  and  in  the  Midland  counties  of  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Oxford,  and  Bucks,  as  also  in  8iis«»ex,  Wilts,  Dor^t,  and  Somerset ; 
but  there  ie  an  inorewe  In  H«irtt.-.JB  tiM  iiMtrO|M>lii»  where  any 
change  stfeeting  the  vi  orkin^  population  is  not  to  immediately  felt, 
the  ilecrease  shown  in  Middlo^('X  (IfTrine  thr  two  previous  yenr<s 
continues,  hut  not  to  the  same  extent,  -wiiilu  in  h»urrey  uni  I\<  iit,  ;i 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  which  is  located  in  and  on  the 
houndttiee  of  the  metropolis,  theeommitmeiita  inoveaeed.  Im  Wales 
there  le  Mi  increase  in  seven  eeonffie*,  fvhieh  ie  more  marked  m 
Olanmorgnnshtre  ;  of  the  border  counties  an  increase  is  shown  in 
Monmofith  and  Hereford,  w>!tfh  is  very  large  in  thf  farmer,  but  a 
conaidt-rable  decrease  took  place  in  Shropshire.  Tiie  following  table 
Aows  the  results  of  the  20,269  oomiuituientB  in  iHa7: — 

Nut  prosfc-uted,  and  admitted  evidence  ...  135 

No  bills  found  aipaioet    1,004 

Not  guilty  on  trul    8i788 

Acquitted  and  discharged  —  4^927 

Acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity       ...  19 

Found  insane  16 

l^etained ai  Insane  ■■  85 

Sentenced  to  d^ath    54 

M      transportation    110 

penal  servitude        ..,  2,478 

iinpr}sonm«>nt          ...       ...  12,507 

,p          hipping,  tiue,         ...        ...  168 

Gontricted    ■•    —  15,807 


Total  flommitted  ...  20,269 

The  executions  last  year  were  all  for  murder.  Of  the  20  persona 
convicted  of  tliia  crime  13  vere  exeeuted,  aU  of  whom  were  men. 
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'1  he  .<!tati5ttC4  of  the  ag^s  of  tho&e  commiited  ta  166?  exiitfat  a 
marked  decrea&e  of  comiuitmeoU  undor  16  jrean  oi 
Ibllowitig  table  abovt  the  < 


1 


BirthpUc*. 

per  Coil. 

Englnnd  ...                • . 

7-2  J4 1 

97.034 

77^ 

Wales  ... 

961 

2.90S 

M 

Scotland  •••       •■•  .•• 

1,617 

7e> 

2,399 

Ireland  ... 

11,105 

6.962 

18.067 

14*5 

Colonies  and  East  Xodiet 

lu9 

6d2 

0^ 

Foreign  Conntriei 

1,842 

174 

2,0(6 

Not  aaoenained... 

um 

446 

1.7» 

Total 

91.U77 

1 

124,fiQ3  j  lOQ-0 

The  degree  of  instruction  was,  as  usual,  e.xtremelv  small  :  onljS*! 
per  cent,  of  those  committed  laat  jrear  were  abie  to  reakd  and  wriu 
welL  The  proportion  was  as  follows  t — iieitlier  read  nor  wril%  SM 
per  cent. ;  read  and  write  hnpcrlbetiy«  58*0  ;  read  and  wtkm  welU 
5*1  ;  superior  instruction,  0  3  ;  not  ascertained,  I'l. 

The  annual  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  cocnmitineoUi  is  a 
paiaiui  feature  of  the  returnsj  aod  is  a  discouraging  sign  amongj 
endenoes  of  iimiroveBient  whieh  tberetsms  present.  Oftlw« 
mitments  for  trial  in  IB57,  the  proportioa  of  Ibnales  was  21  <# 
cent.  ;  of  the  summary  conirietions,  28*3  per  cent. ;  of  the  total 
niitments,  24*3  per  cent.    Bui  tho  females  form  a  verj  much  larger 

aortion  of  the  re-commitmentji,  and  prove  the  greater  difficcutiei 
e  way  of  female  reformation,  after  the  taint  of  oommitiB««t  to 
prison*  With  regard  to  age  it  appears  that  crime  does  not  begin  m 
early  among  women  a?  among  men.  Under  16  years  of  ag^  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  is  13*4  per  cent.  only.  In  thr  inxr  jtxrs 
between  that  age  and  21  yeari)  the  proportion  is  doubie^i,  bem^  tBiii 
per  cent.  But  the  largest  proportion  of  women  is  foand  bcAwefiB  tbt 
ages  of  SI  «Dd  SO  years,  wben  it  reaches  89-9  per  oent.  lalke  wM» 
Off  the  renuHBing  period  of  life»  30  years  and  abov^  the  proportiea 
fall  to  28  3  per  cent.  In  instruction,  to'>,  the  women  are  fonr-i  tobe 
behind  tln'  mt-u:  i6'8  per  ct'iM.  t>nlv  of  lliD-t-  whi-  oati  rrr.J  iuui  write 
uell  are  femaiesy  while  3U'7  per  cent,  could  ueithcr  j  eud  nor  write. 

Under  tbe  head  of  **  Prisons**  we  find  thai  the  prisena  lart  ytm 
were  able  to  contain  26,022  prisoners,  while  the  greatest  nuuiWr  ta 
them  at  any  time  was,  23,639,  the  daily  average  being  l%QOiL  Thi 
punishmeot  inflicted  on  the  priaooers  was  as  follows : — 

Males.   Females^  Total. 


Whipping 

Irons  or  handeirffb 

Solitary  or  dark  odla 

Stoppage  of  diet 
Other  pnnishment 

Total 


297 
84 

12,758 
88,740 

2,045 


2,144 
6,598 

158 


2S7 
109 
14,988 
45,553 

2,201 


53,806      8,918  68.78S 
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The  total  eost  of  the  pritooi  last  year  wm  447*004t       8d — 

^vhich  gives  as  the  average  annual  eost  of  each  prisoner  23l*  10«.  3^. 

This  excludes  the  Oovcrnment  prisons,  in  which  the  total  average  an- 
nual charge  per  prisoner  was  33/.  1  \  s,  4d.  This  greater  charge  arises 
chiefly  from  the  nigher  scale  of  remoneratioQ  to  the  officers,  and  on 
the  dietary  and  aUowancee  to  oonTicts»  wMch  are  nearij  donhle  the 
average  in  the  loeal  prmma. 

The  anorotected  and  eztremeiy  helpless  state  of  the  young  children 
eomTiiitted,  led  to  the  establishment  of  Reformatories,  which  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  working  well.  These  schools,  which  combine  a 
new  form  of  treatment  for  juvenile  offenders,  were  uj»tablished  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  legal  coatodj  to  their  directors  and  snperin* 
tendents  over  persons  committed  within  the  age  of  in  years  for  any 
period  not  less  than  2  years  nor  moro  th.in  5  years.  The  number  of 
these  schools  continues  to  increase.  They  now  amount  to  40,  12 
having  been  added  in  the  laiit  year.  The  expenses  of  this  class  of 
prisoners  are  defrayed  from  the  pabltc  revenues  at  a  fixed  allowance 
of  7t<  per  head  weekly.  They  amounted  for  the  Tear  ending  the 
S7th  of  September  1867  to  20,641/.  28.,  of  which  22  if.  7#.  lOd  was  re. 
covered  from  the  parents  or  step-parents  Tinder  the  provisions  of  the 
Reformatory  Schooln*  Act.  Trio  total  numbers  committed  to  Re- 
formatories during  the  last  four  years  were  : — 23, 1 76, 6J4,and  1,1 19 

Under  the  head  of*'  Criminal  Lunatics/*  whose  commitments  are 
now  included  in  the  general  Judicial  Statistics,"  we  find  thnt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  year,  586  were  under  detention,  and  131 
were  committed  during  the  year.  The  total  cost  nf  this  e1a«s  of 
prisoners  in  the  year  was  19,836/.  9s.  6<i.,  of  which  only  1,341/.  145.  2d, 
was  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  lunatics  or  by  their  friends. 

The  returns  for  the  p^st  year  mark  n  roost  important  change. 
Transportation,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  the  act  of  par- 
linmcnt  of  18  Car.  2,  and  ^vhirh  nnthnrizcd  Judge?  cither  to  execute, 
or  ti)  transport  for  life  to  America  the  moss-troopers  of  Cumberland 
or  Westmoiiand,  was  abolished  in  1857;  for  althouKh  the  power  to 
remove  convicts  to  the  penal  culoniee  is  reserved*  and  is  applicable  to 
all  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
It  will  be  exercised  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases.  For  several 
years  the  number'?  tran«?ported  to  Australia  averaged  about  4,000  ; 
la5t  jear  they  amounted  to  461  In  1850,  2,9)5  convicts  were  dis- 
charged UQ  tickets-of-leave ;  last  year  the  number  was  reduced  to 
MS ;  of  these*  926  were  disclittged  item  the  government  prisons,  and 
7  women  from  local  prisons. 

The  ortranizatinn  of  the  police  force  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  was  only  established  iu  several  counties  towards  the  middle 
of  last  year,  has  doubtless  been  the  meann  of  detecting  a  large  amount 
of  crune.  The  total  cost  of  the  police  force  in  1857  was  I,205»5792. 
1S#.  The  total  establishment  of  permanent  paid  police  was  19»I87A 
of  which  6fi35  were  metropolitan  and  city  or  London. 

B 
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From  ne  PkUMiAropis/,  of  September  4Ui,  ve  tike  tbe 

following 

ASeOOIATBB  FARMS. 

Ist.  For  discharged  pbisonxes* 
2od.  Pbkventivs  of  cbims. 

As  mi^rht  not  unnaturally  be  expected*  a  Ttriety  of  suggestions 
bave  btcii  forwar^lcd  to  us  as  to  to  the  mode  in  discharged 
pri-^oiiers  mij^^Iit  t.  fTcftually  be  a?i>Uted  to  regain  the  confideiice  xtA 
ciiaracler,  witlic  ut  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  to  secure  empla|- 
ment.  Many,  previously  ignoraot  of  the  ezistenee  of  anj  aocietiei  for 
such  a  purpoie»  seek  information  as  to  their  operadon  and  succ^; 
but  all  alike  seem  generally  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  discharged 
prisoners,  thou^di  willing  to  work,  havinp  neither  character  nor 
money,  are  very  likely  soon  to  fall  into  old  habittty  and  are  objecu 
for  speoiat  care  and  humanity,  under  reasonable  restrictions.  Al»oit 
all  the  suggestions,  however,  are  saehaiare  more  or  less  carried  iele 
effect  in  tiie  operntions  of  one  or  other  of  the  socieUes  alrea^J  e& 
isting.    There  will  alwavs,  of  necessity,  be  a  variety  in  these  oper- 
ations, regulated  by  the  local  circumstances  and  requirements  ofeAch 
peculiar  gaol  or  house  of  correction  ;  and  we  trust  tliat  those  who 
are  disposed  activekf  to  enter  upon  this  humane  work  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  to  support  the  effort  by  their  means  and  influence 
will  apply  for  the  reports  of  the  existing  societies,  and  see,  by  vhal 
has  already  been  done,  how  they  themselves  may  best  be  of  service. 
One  suggestion,  however,  has  a  certain  decree  of  novelty  in  it,  and, 
if  practicable^  would  materially  influence  the  question ;  at  aaj  rate 
the  hint  is  thrown  out  that  it  maj  be  improved  upon  bj  the  eea» 
sideration  and  experience  of  others. 

The  sujrecstion  conies  from  Mr.  Ourdon,  of  Assington  Hall,  Sod- 
bury,  Sutiuik,  and  h  to  the  effect  that,  as  regards  tbepro?inces,  ererr 
county  or  two  counties  together,  should  possess  a  ftm for  diedhaigaS 
prisoners  generally,  somewhat  assimilated  to  the  relbrmatory  fsnas 
m  discipline,  but  not,  of  course,  restricted  to  age,  where  discharged 
prisoners  might  imbibe  habits  of  industry  and  receive  good  initructioiu 
**  Artizans  and  women  could  be  also  employed  on  the  farm — shoe* 
making,  tailoring,  and  carpentery  by  the  former  clas^  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  serving  by  the  women  ;  and  then  after  a  eertain  time 
may  be  drafted  off  into  otiier  situations,  with  a  character,  and  nxuMV 
in  their  pocket."    It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  farm  for  liberated  cull 
prits  generally,  while  it  might  confer  a  benefit  on  society  at  lan/e, 
and  materially  reduce  the  county  rates,  would  yet  be  beset  witli  uuuij 
difficulties.   Mr.  Gurdon,  however,  thinks  these  <Sffionlliei  terj  d 
firom  insurmountable.    If  the  foundation  be soun4»  the  saysialiuulme 
must  stand  if  properly  raised.    There  would  be  a  grei^  necessarj 
variation  in  the  supply  of  labour,  and  at  one  time  a  sodt^en  iuf?ux  o? 
bauds,  at  others  a  corresponding  dearth.    Spade  husbandry  re- 
commended ;  and  the  number  or  eases  employed  might  be  both  se> 
lected  and  restricted  to  a  certain  nnmber,  at  all  eventa  at  first,  until 
ei^rienoe  in  the  workiqg  of  tiie  sjstem  had  lieea  required,  in 
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harvest  weeki  they  should  all  be  paid  io  the  same  proportion  as  other 

farm-labourers,  deflut'ting-,  of  courpe,  their  Inrln-int;  and  victuals.  As 
regards  the  possible  ^ll^pl^l(ring  of  parisli  lianiis,  this,  lie  admits,  would 
be  at  first  a  serious  difficulty.  He  suggests  that  this  might  be  met  b^ 
having,  say  500  acres  of  heath  or  woodQand,  where  the  population  la 
scanty.  It  matters  fittle  where  it  is,  provided  it  be  near  a  railway 
station,  or  course  the  main  difficulty  of  all  would  be  the  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds.  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  as  the  be- 
setting bar  to  progress  in  dealing  with  di^jchar^ed  prisoners.  We 
feel  it  certainly  to  be  pmsible,  though  perhaps  £ffictciltt  that,  under 
experienced  and  practical  hands»  a  farm  might  be  so  coadncted  as 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Gurdon  speaks  with  the  experience  of  a  county  ni;>?ristrato 
who  has  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
improve  the  poor  around  him.  He  thinks  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  prisoners,  if  not  a  majority,  are  agricultural  labourerst  and 
with  some  justice  he  considers  that  there  is  a  peculiar  blessing  attached 
to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We  shall  feel  oi)lige<l  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  moro  prnetically  versed  in  thia  matter  than  our- 
selves will  lavour  ua  wiih  thuir  upinioxis  as  to  the  feiutibieaess  ot  Luis 
scheme,  or  any  similar  one  which  may  be  grafted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Qurdon,  after  touching  upon  this  sul>jeet,  submits  for  our 
consideration  a  system  of  co-operative  fiiriuiiii,',  which  should 
act  as  preventive  to  want,  and  conspquontly  to  criuie.  Ou  this  sub- 
ject we  can  go  fully  with  Mr.  Gurdon,  and  make  no  apology  for  iu- 
troducing  the  ^abject  in  his  own  straightforward  manner. 

He  says — "  When  I  came  into  my  property,  some  forty  veara 
ago,  I  found  that  all  the  small  hoblin^s  of  Hve  or  ten  acres  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  largfir  l':irnis,  and  the  labourer  h;ul  no  stimulus 
for  bettering  himself  ;  in  short,  the  staves  had  been  tu^en  out  of  his 
ladder,  and  he  was  unable  to  ascend.  I  resolved  upon  giving  awav 
50/.  annually  in  my  parish,  to  the  best  ploughman,  the  beat  conducted, 
&c.,  &c.  I  am  ^'lad  that  this  plan  has  now  spread  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Allotments  rollowcil,  all  very  good  in  tlicir 
way,  but  th^y  did  not  replace  the  loss  of  tlu'  little  farm;'.  Menni 
and  tuum  cuuld  nut  be  understood  by  the  labourer,  fur  whtttevei'  his 
band  fell  upon  was  sore  to  be  lattm.  and  the  result  was*  the  gaol. 
Upon  a  small  farm  of  lOO  acres  becoming  vacant,  I  called  together 
twenty  of  the  best  labourers,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  sub- 
scribe  '2l.  each,  I  woidd  lend  them  400/.  withouf  iutcribl  to  cultivate 
this  farm.  1  drew  up  rules  and  regulations  which  ihey  a«^rtcd  to,  to 
the  number  of  thirty.  In  a  few  years  they  paid  off  the  400/.  lent,  and 
their  shares  are  now  valued  at  52/.  each  member.  It  worked  so  well, 
that  four  years  ago  I  let  oflP  another  farm  of  150  .teres  upon  the  same 
terms.    This  is  also  going  on  admirably,  and  they  have  paid  me  off 

200/.    An  old  friend  of  mine.  Sir  SV  F  ,  was  so  pleaded  with 

h,  that  he  told  me  he  should  let  a  farm  of  500  acres  upon  the  same 
plan.  The  members  would  tell  you  that  it  is  the  best  scheme  that 
ever  was  set  on  foot  for  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  also  beneficial  to 
the  landlord  and  ratr-payer. 

*•  I  should  mention  that  out  of  thirty  member.',  there  are  only  ;d">ut 
five  or  six  tliat  are  rri^uiarly  empioyetl  on  the  farm  j  liie  rest  are  with 
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other  farmers ;  and  the  fanners  are  now  glad  to  get  them,  as  thet  are 

.«nrG  of  honest  men  ;  for  in  case  of  conviction  they  would  Inae  their 
share,  which  is  now  worth,  as  I  sairl,  52/.  each.  I  generally  attend 
once  a  year  one  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  and  it  is  quite  pleauug  to 
hear  the  shrewd  remarks  these  men  make.  Praj  make  use  of  tills 
Information  if  you  please,  and  I  hare  no  oljection  to  be  referred  to 
ibr  any  further  particulars." 

We  here  subjoin  the  agreement  and  rules  under  which  this  co-op^r*. 
tive  farming  is  carried  on.  The  thing  so  entirely  commends  itv.lf 
to  our  judgmentj  that  vc  shall  be  glad  to  find  similar  plana  of  inuta»I 
farms  starting  into  existence  elsewhere.  B wyfMtog  is  now  betng 
done  on  a  larg^  scale,  and  by  corporate  bodiesi  and  we  can  see  no 
rer?'^on  why  farminfr  should  be  eiempted  from  the  general  sysUm 
partnership.  Tin-  itresent  instance  is  tlu  first  which  has  conie  under 
our  notice  of  a  farm  being  conducted  by  a  "  Co.**  The  stimulus  lo 
induatry  and  economy,  as  well  as  to  honesty,  in  this  plan  of  assodatigg 
labourers  for  their  mutual  benefit*  the  motive  it  soppfies  to  them  fat 
endeavouring  to  understand  Tvhnt  they  do,  and  its  fondf  ncy  to  pre- 
mote  friendship  among  them,  are  no  slight  steps  in  the  practic&l 
education  of  the  labouring  classes.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossibk 
to  succeed  iHthont  a  capital  to  commence  with,  and  Mr.  Oardoa 
must  hare  had  great  faith  in  his  scheme  and  in  his  men,  and  a  large 
amount  of  benevolence,  tu  lend  them  the  capital  required.  But  the 
English  labourers,  as  a  body,  are  possessed  of  muob  right  feeling, 
steadiness,  honesty,  and  perseverance.  They,  are  however,  seldom 
placed  in  circumstances  to  elicit  these  qualities.  Mr.  Gurduo 
evidently  understands  tiiem»  and  they  him.  We  can  ootj  hope  that 
others  to  whom  God  has  given  means  will  fallow  his  example,  mi 
we  shall  bo  imich  surprised  if  a  general  adoption  of  this  or  akir.tlrci 
srhemo,  do  not  in  a  few  years  make  a  very  sensible  diifiintitum  in  rha 
number  of  paupers  as  well  as  of  adult  prisoners,  and,  as  a  uecessarj 
consequence^  of  the  heavy  expense  at  whidi  they  are  maintained  ia 
unions  or  prisons  by  the  ratepa7ers« 

THE  ASSINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  A880CIATI0H. 

*•  He  that  tilleth  hii  land  shftll  have  plenty  of  bread." 

"Moreover,  the  profit  of  the  earib  is  lur  ali ;  the  King  luuiself  is 

senred  by  the  field." 

AGBBKMENT. 

I  affree  to  let  from  Michaelmas,  1853,  for  my  life,  to  the  uoderroeo* 
tioned  persons,  forming  themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Association, 
a  Farm,  called  Severals,  containing  136  Acres,  more  or  less,  for  the 
auiiual  rent  of  £194,  and  X3  for  each  house,  upon  the  folloviog  con- 
ditions : — Thai  the  Society  do  not  diminish  their  number  of  30  nMa- 
bers  without  my  approval.  That  the  land  be  farmed  upon  the  Isei^ 
course  husbandry.  That  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, and 
pay  their  rent  reLmlarly.  That  every  twelve  years  the  land  to  be  re- 
valued. That  ail  repairs  be  douc  by  the  Association  ;  the  Laudiord 
finding  rough  materials.  To  insure  the  premises  for  <£300«  and  is 
do  one  day's  carting  annually  with  four  horses  and  two  men« 
Astmgtfm  Bali,  March  251^9  1853. 

Joan  GmsoK. 
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lfmii$$  <if  lie  Mmhm, 

J.  Marshall,  J.Bell,  B.  Sowmaa,  Sm.,Committee :  B.  Sowman.Jun., 
John  Butcher,  Charles  Green,  John  Austin,  William  Batcher,  James 
Finch,  William  Whvmark,  Sen.,  William  Wbymark,  Jun^  Jobo 
Orip'fi'«»,  John  Stow.  William  Butcher,  Henry  Frost.  Walter  Pollard* 
Ocurgo  Farthing",  John  Chaplin,  James  Bailev,  Daniel  Godden,  Israel 
Warner,  Jamei  Butcher,  William  Gentry.  George  Crisell,  John 
Theobald,  PhUip  Butcher,  8en.«  Philip  Batibcr,  J«n.,  John  Battier, 
WUIiam  8mjtb.  WiUiam  Griggs. 

RULBS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  That  this  Society  be  denominated  the  "  Assikoton  Acaicui.- 
Timai.  AseociiTioii ;  **  and  shall  consist  of  thtr^  Members,  ft*r  the 
purpose  of  caltirating  the  aforesaid  farm,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

2.  That  a  Committee,  consisting-  of  three  Meinhers,  be  appointed 
^earlj,  hy  h-illot,  at  Michaelmas,  for  keeping  the  accounts, anU  super- 
intending the  cultivation  of  the  Farm. 

3.  That  Four  Meetings  be  held  at  the  houses  yearly,  via.  tlio  first 
Tncsdajr  after  every  Quarter -dar,  for  auditing  the  acoounts»and 
transacting  any  bu.sint?<s  that  mny  bo  rc(|uisito. 

4.  That  the  house  be  let  to  two  Members  agreed  upon  by  the  So- 
ciety ;  that  they  have  the  charge  of  the  Live  Stock ;  that  one 
bo  regidarly  employed  upon  the  Farm ;  and  tliat  whataver  eitra  hi- 
bour  is  required,  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

5.  That  the  following  Articles  be  provided  by  the  Committee  for 
the  use  of  th  '  Momhers  ;  viz.  Household  Stores  of  all  descriptions, 
Home-brewed  Deer,  Milk,  Pork,  Bacon,  Flour,  and  whatever  else 
taiay  be  considered  desirable. 

6.  Any  Member  convicted  of  Fraud,  or  any  other  crime,  to  be  ei- 
eluded  the  Society,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  share;  if  refusing  to 
work  when  called  upon,  or  slighting  it,  the  Committee  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute,  to  be  jjuid  oiit  of  the  Member'n  share  of  profits. 

7  Any  Member  t'itUiiig  into  unforeseen  dithculiies  may  be  advanced 
a  loan  upon  fain  share  to  half  its  value  at  five  per  cent,  mtarest,  pro* 
vided  the  funds  will  a<lmit  of  it,  or  he  may  sell  bis  share  sul^ect  to 
tiie  Landlord':)  and  Members'  approval. 

8.  Th(»  Society  is  answeraMe  for  no  debt?,  except  those  contracted 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  nublic  advantage. 
'  9.  Upon  the  death  of  a  Member,  if  bis  share  he  not  disposed  of  by 
wiU,  his  widow  may  eigoy  it  during  her  widowhood :  at  her  deoease 
or  sahseqaent  marriage,  the  share  to  he  vested  in  his  eldest  son  if 
living  in  the  parish  ;  in  dpfault  of  ?on«,  to  sold  (subject  to  the 
Lan<il(<r(i'N  a|»pruval)  for  the  U<urtit  of  daughters  or  next  of  kin. 

lU.  If  ail  new  Member,  upon  the  purchase  of  a  share,  be  unable  to 
advaaec  the  whole  amount,  ha  mast  be  charged  five  per  cent*  16r 
tmth  monies  in  arrears,  the  Society  paying  up  the  price  of  the  share 
to  those  entitled  tu  it. 

1 1.  Vacancies  to  be  till<.d  up  by  hall«»t,  upon  tiTiii'*  agreed  upon  by 
the  Members  ;  but  those  only  wlto  are  lai>uurers  (if  the  parish,  an<i 
Members  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Union  Association^  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 
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12.  Any  alterations  to  these  Rules,  or  new  ones  »d(!e(3,  may  },e 
effected,  ii  carried  by  vote,  at  either  of  the  Piiblic  Meetiogi^,  wiih  ihe 
ftaacUoQ  of      Landlord,  to  be  eatt^ro^d  into  the  general  minuta»book. 

PjUSONS  in  IllKLAND. 

By  the  36lli  feport  of  the  biypeotor-Gtneral  of  Pnsoos  in 
Inbnd  for  the  jear  1817,  it  appears  thai  the  large  and  pro 
grewive  decrease  of  orine  in  Ireland^  noted  for  the  last  six 
years,  happily  continues.    Of  late  years'  the  decrease  in  male 
crime  had  exceeded  that  in  fbnale  to  an  immense  extent,  bnt 
last  year  an  extiaonKaarj  change  oceorred,  the  decrear^e  ia 
female  crime  being  ten  timee  as  great  as  that  in  male.  This 
the  inspectors  conceive  to  be  a  most  satisfaetoiy  fact,  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  females  of  a  country  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  advance  of  prosperity,  employment,  and  education.  The 
common  Irish  offence  of  vagrancy  has  largely  decreased  in 
both  sexeSf  and  the  decrease  in  juvenile  crime  has  been 
"  enormous."    8265  persons  were  iu  Gaol  on  New  Year's 
Day  last,  against  34.19  in  1857.    In  1854  the  number  was 
&756nnlS5d,  8808;  and  in  1850,  10,967.    39,^6  was 
the  number  of  committals  Inst  year,  and  the  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  32,954.    32,798  convictions  took 
place.   The  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  was  748.  The 
committals  represent  82,294»  individuals,  and  the  re-coasmittals 
of  females  much  exceed  those  of  the  other  sex*   The  p^oncT^t^^! 
of  females  to  relapse  is  remarkable  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  superior  sex.    This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
''lamentably  defective''  arrangements  of  the  female «ard«,  and 
the  want  of  due  classification.    Out  of  ^1,505  sentences  te 
imprisonments  in  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year,  only  8,982  maks 
and  2250  females  (less  than  one-fifth  of  the  vhole)  were  sen- 
tenced to  longer  terms  of  incarceration  than  one  mouth,  wberess 
no  leas  than  13,434  males  and  11,889  females  were  under 
sentences  ranging  from  taenty-foor  hours  to  one  mon<h,  and 
the  average  length  of  durance  under  sentence  for  each  of  these 
25,323  prisoners  was  only  ten  days  and  twenty-three  hours. 
Of  the  39,668  persons  committed,  10,186  read  and  wrote, 
756U  read  imperfectly,  2510  kuew  orthography,  2108  kacv 
the  alphabet,  and  1(5,930  were  wholly  illiterate.   The  immense 
majority  (84,543  out  of  the  39,666)  were  persons  of  the 
Ttomisli  persuasion,  or  Papists,  and  722  were  Pa>l>Yterian?. 
Tlif  re  is  a  flight  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  wabi 
committed,  but  with  the  females  ihe  reverse  is  the  case,  upward* 
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of  half  the  sex  be,iig  grossly  illiterate,  while  only  oue-sevcnth 
of  thera  could  read  and  write  respectably.  The  net  expense 
of  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year  was  £77,056,  and  a  regular 
decrease  has  taken  place  since  1849,  when  it  amounted  to 
£128,630.  The  expenditure  on  bridewells  was  ;e.31,40k 
The  state  of  thrsc  latter  is  most  reprehensible;  there  appears 
to  have  been  utter  neglect,  and  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy 
in  committing  thern  for  lilc-fral  periods  ought  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Executive.  An  immense  appendix, 
abounding  in  tabular  statements,  fills  up  the  bulk  of  the  blue- 
book  before  ns,  but  the  object  of  printing  so  much  useless 
matter  at  the  [niblic  expense  does  not  appear.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  read  by  the  most  greedy  devourer  of  parliamentary 
literature. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

As  Reformatories  are  now  being  established  in  Ireland,  the 
cost  of  such  institutions  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  and  im* 
nortance.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Adsbead  of  Manchester,  we  are  enabled  to  present 
two  very  valuable  oommnnications  on  this  sabject.  The  first 
nfera  to  the  oost  of  American  Beformatories*  Tfaie  second  is  Mr. 
Adshead's  oaper  on  the  Comparative  £oonomv  of  the  Befor- 
matory  ana  Bagged  Schools  of  England^  reaa  in  the  Punish- 
ment and  Beformation  Section  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Sodal  Siaraeo,  at  Liverpool,  Tharsday,  Oct. 
14, 1858.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Israel  Bussdl,  of  the  House  of 
Befoge,  New  York,  to  Miss  Carpenter^  is  as  follows : — 

CUy  Office, 

Bouie  of  Refuge,  516  Bnadway, 

Nfio  Tort,  Jau  1858. 

Milt  Mary  Carpenter, 

Jfte5pecte'l  Madam, 

1  take  the  liberty  bj  a  good  opportunity  to  forward  a 
package  of  paoiphleU  and  papers  in  response  to  a  circular  I  received 
a.  Ibw  months  i^contaijiiogssvsral  qocriM  rfgarding  Priaont  and 
Beformatories  in  this  conotrf,  and  requesting  replies  from  any  one 
enabled  to  give  them  in  reference  to  these  subjects.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  1  beg  to  say  I  send  you  the  proceed) nj;,''®  of  the  First 
CoDveutiou  ut  Managers  and  Superintendents  of  Houses  ot  Uefuge 
aad  Sebools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  this 
tatw  in  Maj  last. 

The  House  of  Refuge  on  Rr^ndall  Isl H]  !,  New  York,  the  first 
House  e'^tabli'^lied  in  this  country,  although  receiving  appropriauona 
from  both  the  ^tate  and  City  Goveruments*  is  the  only  institution 
exclusively  managed  by  private  cttisena^  on  the  volmitar>  principle. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  close  corporation»the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents^  who  have  charge  of  the 
Refuge,  annually  electing  a  board  of  managers  from  its  own  body, 
have  always  beeu  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence, 
of  sound  conservative  views,  and  of  practical  business  habits.  Thej 
make  their  regular  anmial  reports,  both  to  the  State  and  City  Govern* 
mentSt  and  what  can  be  said  of  bnt  few  institutions  in  the  long  period 
of  its  existence, now  thirty  four  years,  not  the  slightest  douht  has 
ever  be* n  (  xprussed  by  either  State  or  CMv  to  its  judicious  tii.i 't:vye- 
meat,  or  a  moment's  he^itatiou  in  making  the  necessary  apprupna- 
tiona  for  its  annual  support.  The  beat  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
its  good  management  is  the  board  of  managers  have  frequently 
offered  to  make  it  over  to  the  care  of  the  State*  but  they  have 
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invari.iMy  declined  to  assume  th*'  oiwe  of  it.  satisfied  it  would  not  W 
as  t'conofjiically  managed,  or  as  strict  discipline  maintain(il,  undt-r 
State  appointmeuts.  It  will  be  seen  looking  at  the  dltT«;reat 
€olttfiins  iQ  every  thing  relating  to  its  cost,  the  BgmB  m  the  loireit. 
except  in  one  instance,  and  in  its  receipts  for  blMttr«  ftc,  it  is  the 
highest,  showing  the  lowest  actual  net  cost  per  annum  of  each  in- 
mate. Without  wisliiii'^  to  boa-'t  of  our  method,  we  can  say  nor 
accouuts  are  kept  w  ith  the  precisioa  of  anj  regular  mercantile  eai^h* 
lisbmeiit. 

•The  gentleman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Statistic  Committee,  who 
prepared  the  tables  from  the  printed  forms  which  had  hveii  (l->tr-'  u- 
tcd  by  our  Committee  of  arrangements,  and  sent  to  th»'  sovvrj,!  in- 
stitutions in  the  countrjTj  haa  dooe  it  with  great  care  and  fidelit)*,  aud 
given  all  the  facts  which  wm  stited  In  their  returns.  The  rcnils 
are  tite  tables  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Convention. 

You  will  perceive  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  them. 
Many  of  the  new  in^^titutions  can  scarcely  h*^  said  to  be  f-^Irlj  in  oper- 
ation, and  we  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  profit  by  the 
information  thus  brought  together  by  this  convention.  At  the  samd 
time,  some  of  those  entirely  under  State  control,  show  that  they  are 
expensively  managed.  This,  however,  does  not  effect  the  character 
or  beneficial  effects  of  the  system,  as  it  is  only  the  fault  of  the  Stat? 
Lcgislaturo  who  permit  it,  by  allowiriLr  too  many  hiph  salaried  niuctrs 
to  luunage  them,  la  tfxamining  the  Table  of  Siatii>tics,  page  8$  of 
Convention  proceedings,  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  per  Capita  Ar 
1856,  is  97*33  dollars.  The  average  cost  of  the  New  York  house 
alone,  for  1856,  is  85*05  dollars,  without  deducting  the  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  28*96.^^^  dtillars,  each  innuile.  Deduct  thr?  from 
the  cost  85-05  dollars,  leaves  the  actual  cost  ^  56'U8-J-^  Jollar?— 
nhich  is  the  lowest  cost  of  any  of  the  institntions  in  thb  coun- 
try. There  is  another  view  I  will  present  of  thb  matter,  and  it 
is  only  of  onr  own  home  to  which  I  will  make  any  allasion.  Ovr 
present  location  was  a  muniticeDt  gift  of  the  corporation  of  our 
city  of  nearly  forty  acres  of  land  in  Randall  Island,  in  exchanire  for 
ten  acres  we  uwiieii  on  the  adjoining  (Ward's)  island,  for  which  we 
paid  15,UO0  dollars — the  savings  of  the  Societv-,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  by  eoonooiy  and  good  management*  The  State  then  appropri- 
ated means  to  enable  us  to  erect  baildi&gs  to  accommodate  one  tfaon* 
taad  childreo,  with  a  complete  system  of  clas«»ificat?on.  They  have 
already  appropriated  and  paid  us  l^fl.UUO  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  are  gu^iig  before  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  to  asl^  ihtm 
for  l^fiOO  dollars  more,  to  complete  oar  buildings  on  the  original 
plan  proposed.  In  making  a  sea  wall  around  the  island  boundlBgour 
premises,  wc  reclaimed  and  added  To  our  land  two  or  moi  e  acrr 
The  inland  wiis  rough — a  great  deal  rock  and  marshy  wet  Lrr.uaj  i, 
w  hich,  uhen  we  commenced  to  occupy  our  new  buildings,  three  years 
ago,  appeared  like  waste  land,  and  would  be  of  tittle  or  no  use  to  us» 
It  has,  however,  proved  far  otherwise.  This  forbidding  and  unpro- 
fitable looking  portion  of  our  premipe?,  has  been  turned  to  raoft 
valuable  account,  in  the  emjtloyraent  of  our  larger  ela««  of  boys,  «hoiii 
no  kmdoess  or  discipline  can  reform,  for  we  are  sorry  to  say  weha«e 
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•ome  of  tbis  class  always  with  us ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than 
may  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  any  other  class  of  children  in 

grades  of  *ro(ul,  bail,  atul  those  with  more  vicious  or  t'vll  propensities 
Many  of  our  larjje  hovs,  having  been  suffered  to  imhil^^o  in  their  had 
habits  too  long,  their  reformation  cannot  be  tiioroughl^*  accomplish- 
ed before  it  is  time  nnder  onr  system  to  bind  tbem  out  to  farmers  or 
mechanics  in  the  country.  They  frequently  leave  their  places^  and 
soon  find  their  way  baric  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  city,  and  are  re- 
turned to  us,  in  a  short  time,  through  the  j)olicc,  and  different  courts. 

With  this  class  of  bovs  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  we 
have  had  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  constantly  em- 
ployed in  suitable  working  weather  and,  in  the  three  years  we  bav<^ 
occupied  these  buildings,  at  least  three  acres  of  what  we  thought 
worthlo?;^  land,  has  befn  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  <rarden  vecretablcs  liave  rnisf»d 
for  the  use  of  the  establi!:>hineal  during  the  pa.st  year.  This  has 
saved  an  outlay  for  the  articles  thus  produced,  andf  is  therefore  an 
item  of  revenue  earned  by  these  large  boys,  whose  labor  while  thus 
employed  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day, 
the  waces  of  men  who  would  do  no  more  than  these  boys.  The  fame 
with  the  boyb  in  the  tailor's  .shop  and  shoe  shop,  who  make 
all  the  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  woole  establishment.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  girls  who  do  all  the  washing,  making 
and  repairing  garments  for  the  wholr  ( -tahlisliraent.  Tf  wc  had  to 
pay  for  the^*©  exju  nditures  it  would  make  a  large  outlay,  which 
18  thus  saved  to  the  Institution.  If  the  calculation  of  what  the  labor 
of  these  boys  and  girls  would  produce,  if  contracted  for  at  their  true 
value,  as  the  other  smaller  children  are  to  shoemuking,  chur- 
making,  and  wire  weaving.',  at  10  and  12  per  day,  and  credited  to  our 
earninps  account,  it  would  reduce  our  net  cost  to  nearly  or  about 
4U  duU.  per  annum.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  statistical  table  which 
may  tend  to  mislead  unless  explfuned,  it  is  the  diflerent  dates  of  the 
returns.  For  instance  the  report  of  our  house  is  dated  1st  May  1 857* 
when  it  is  the  actual  statistics  of  its  affair  from  the  1st  January  to 
51  St  December  1866,  showing  the  number  received,  nnd  the  number 
disposed  of,  leaving  477  inmates  in  the  house  iJlst  December  1856. 
The  other  Institutions  are  made  up  in  the  same  way^  but  their 
ttatiatica  show  the  operation  for  one  year  precisely. 

Onr  house  opened  the  first  day  of  1858,  with  a  larger  family  thau 
we  however  had  before,  viz.  577  boys,  and  70  j^irls,  a  total  of  647. 
Jjast  year  at  same  date  477»  being  an  increase  of  17U  inmates.  Our 
revenue  from  labor  of  the  boys  conlracttd  for,  amounts  to  about 
1 3,000  dollars,  and  would  havebeen  over  14,000  doHarsybut  for  the  mo 
notary  revulsion  which  reached  our  establishment  ixs  it  has  all  others. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  received  in  the  house  since  its  opening  in 
lS'2j,  is  7336  ;  onr  annual  report  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  when  X  will  forward  one.  lu  the  mean  tiuie  I 
forward  by  a  gentleman  from  Staffordshire,  the  package  alluded  to 
before,  who  has  promised  to  forward  it,  one  is  the  7  th  Annual  Be- 
|>ort  of  our  house,  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  other  laws  since  passed. 
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our  Bje-Laws  n  vised  in  1854,  but  only  with  slight  Oi  l  r. cation  from 
thn5se  .T^!opted  in  1826,  anfi  in  uso  ever  since  :  &  auwapaper  printed 
in  November  1846,  containing  a  oicrnorial  of  the  N.Y.  Priaoo  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  Oommon  Council  for  the  establUbment  of  awoflc* 
house  wbic^  they  were  authorized  by  tbeir  charter  to  erect,  it  being 
the  urU  movement  in  this  City  for  that  <rf»j9Ct ;  attached  to  this 
rncnirrijil  v.rittcn  more  than  eleven  years  a^o,  are  8ome  valuable 
stati.-^ticj*,  uhich  wi  re  collected  at  that  time  with  the  above  object  ia 
view,  as  to  the  cost  of  support  of  prisoners  and  inmates  of  our  houiet 
of  Refuge,  of  which  there  were  but  three  at  that  daj.  Oar  HouMof 
Kefiige  then  cost  i>ut  54*33  dollars  per  ansum  each  inmate,  from 
which  wa"  to  be  dtductrd  thi  ir  e.-irnings  of  16-5^  dollars  each, 
lenving  the  net  cost  at  38'."37i  thillars  each  per  annum.  This 
was  owing  to  the  low  price  of  iiuur,  beef,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles  of  living,  and  the  lower  wages  of  the  empio\  crs,  all  which  it 
is  well  knowUfhave  since  been  at  extravagant  rates,  and  have  materially 
advanced  the  cost  of  ^up[  orting  every  kiml  of  public  Ini^titution.  But 
the  late  revnl<;i;»n  in  m-jnctarj  aftairs  will  doubtle^^s  reduce  the  coat 
again  to  reasonable  amounts.  You  will  aUo  find  the  11th  and  l'2th 
annual  reports  in  one  pamphlet  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
w  ith  which  I  have  been  coimected  from  its  organization  in  1844.  We 
have  an  exciMlent  und  tlevoted  agent,  an  Englishman,  wh(>>c  heart  is 
in  the  n  orl  ;  the  upport  of  this  is  entireiv  by  voluntary  bubscriptions, 
and,  as  it  is  not  a  very  popular  object,  it  h  bard  work  to  raise  much 
money  for  its  support ;  you  will  however  see  some  valuable  »tati»tks 
in  this  also. 

I  have  thought  by  addressing  this  package  it  would  be  most  likely 

to  reach  the  flcstinatinn  intended,  and  I  trn^t  you  will  pardon  me  for 
sending  you  more  statistics  than  anytbing  else  worthy  of  uotice. 

I  am  very  refpectfoUyf 

liBABI.  RuflSCU* 
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To  those  intemted  io  the  history  of  American  Befonnstonai 
we  recomiDend  a  paper  entitled,  Ameriean  S^brmaien  IntU* 
iuHoM,  printed  in  the  twenty-eighth  namber  of  this  Rbvuew. 
Mr.  Adshead*8  paper, on  the  cost  of  English  Beformatorics^is  as 
follows 

/lleibnnatories  and  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools  hare  at  length 

l>econie  nationnl  institutions,  and  arc  now  rcco|crnised  and  carrit;!  on 
unfler  parliamentary  sanction  and  minutes  of  tiie  Oommitlt-v  of  the 
Pi'iv^  Cuuucil  oa  Education.  Each  jrear's  experteoce  ^ives  &u  in- 
creued  noderstanding  of  the  questioo*  '*  What  is  to  be  done  with  tlis 
dangerous  and  vagrant  dasiei?**  ▲  large  number  of  jonng  penons 
also,  fnr  whom  no  suitable  provision  had  formerlv  hei^n  made,  are 
now  brought  within  the  range  of  Kagged  and  Industrial  Scbook'  iUi« 
gulations. 

An  enlarged  development  of  the  various  agencies  now  in  operatioB 

cannot  fail  in  time  to  a  diminishing  of  the  number  of  onr  eriouaal 
classes — KutDrmatories  and  Indnstrtal  Schoob  being  esaentiallj  pr^ 

ventive  institutions. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  comiuon  observation,  that  the  joutbfol 
ortminal  almost  inevitably  becomeit  an  old  and  hardened  oll^od^. 
There  is  a  criminal  commnnitj  within  our  population,  acting  as 
natural  laws,  altogether  anti^onistic  to  well-ordered  >oeiety. 

It  has  been  generally  coiisiJeroil  bj  jurists,  that  there  is  but  J;tt'? 
hope  of  reclaiming  the  hardened  adult  tratisgreg*or,  whose  verv  tl^ 
ment  of  existence  is  dissipation,  urufligacji  and  crime.  How  is  th« 
swelling  current  to  be  dimimsheo  in  its  Tolume  and  to  be  narrowed 
in  its  course  ?  ITow  is  the  sapling  to  be  made  to  yield  before  it  be- 
comes the  stuhliorn  plant. 

Our  R(  I'orniatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  pre-emioeatfy 
adapted  to  check  the  current  of  crime  at  its  source  ;  to  bend  ihe 
young  sapling,  and  to  train  it  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  indaatiy 
and  good  conduct,  instead  of  the  noxious  fruits  of  infiuny  and  vice» 

r  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  A'eHngof  concern  manifested  upon 
the  question  of  Houses  of  litrfuge  and  Reformatories  and  entertained 
hy  benevolent  minds,  twenty  years  ago.  1  had  visited  the  Houies  of 
Befuge  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsvlvania,  Maa8acfansetts»aad 
other  parts  of  the  Unit'  1  States,  and  haa  followed  somewhat  io  the 
track  of  the  late  e-^iimable  William  Crawford,  the  Inspector  of  pri- 
sons for  the  home  district,  and  the  inquiry  then  was — **  What  can  be 
dune  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  this  country  ?**  Parkhurst 
was  the  result  of  that  consideration^  jis  an  experimeotal  tnstitnttoot 
promoted  mainly  bv  Mr.  Crawford,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Rev. 
Whitworth  Russell,  and  (  the  then  Captain)  now  Colonel  Jebb.  The 
work  comparatively  slumbered,  so  far  as  to  praottcal  reaults^  for  some 
years. 

The  old  l^hilanthronic  Society,  in  St.  Qeorge's  Fields,  Loodo% 
was  doing  in  a  limttea  degree  the  work  of  reformation  of  jovenils 
delinquents  $  but  youthful  criminality  kept  annually  increasing,  and 
no  salutary  and  renovatiug  antidote  was  provided  to  arrest  the  moni 

malady. 
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A  problem  had  to  be  solved  ;  the  subject  had  to  be  folly  grappled 
with;  beneToleot  minds  gave  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  there  will,  f  think,  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  interest- 
intr  procccdinp:?  of  the  Birminghara  Conference  of  1851,  with  al^^j  the 
important  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1852,  upon  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglectetl  and  vagrant  children, 

ga?eanew  and  increased  impulse  and  direction  to  those  feelingn  of 
enevolent  solicitude  which  had  been  cherished  for  the  adoption  and 
carrving  out  of  plans  fur  youthful  reclamation. 

Tfie  17th  &  18th  Vict.  ca[).  86,  of  18  )4.  wn«  the  first  general  legis- 
lative enactment  passed  for  the  general  advancement  of  Keformatorj 
esUbiisbmeiits,  and  which  so  importantly  supplemented  voluntary  and 
benevolent  efforts,  and  placed  the  institutions  certified  under  its  pro- 
visions upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  first  fV'rination  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  fcjchools^  there  should  be  at  once  a  complete- 
ness in  their  general  economy.  Bands  of  benevolent  individuals  de- 
termined upon  establishing  these  jfireventive  institutions.  Funds  had 
to  be  raised,  buildings  to  be  provided,  suitable  supervision  and  man. 
asjement  to  be  procured,  and  thus  the  managers  or  boards  would 
have  gradually  to  feel  their  way,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  more 
efficiently  their  principles  of  action  iu  carrying  on  these  institutions; 
nor  could  a  uniform  principle  of  action  be  well  adopted,  as  is  evident 
»p]ace  and  circumstance  having  their  influence  upon  economical  re« 
suit? . 

As,  however,  there  is  now  a  number  of  institutions,  reformatory, 
and  industrial,  established,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  each  other's  operations,  it  maj  therefore  not  be 
unprofitable  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  general  proceedingsy  or 
rather  to  malte  a  few  contrasts  as  to  the  comparative  economy  of 
several  of  the  1<  a*linir  Reformatories,  atid  also  in  relation  to  several 
Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  Such  inquiries  may  present 
views  upon  some  points  as  to  wlwt  to  avoid,  what  to  correct,  or  what 
to  adopt — it  being  a  most  important  element  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  institutions  under  review,  to  accomplish  the  largest  amount  of 
good  at  the  smallest  amount  of  cost, compatible  with  efficient  workint?. 

To  devclope  more  fully  the  subject  of  this  paper,  1  propose  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  following  topics  in  relation  to  Reformatories  and 
Ragged  Schools : — Their  sources  of  income  ]  expenditure  for  super- 
vision; maintenance,  and  industrial  results-<»witil  some  SUggiStions 
and  general  reflections ;  and  be  it  to  the  honour  of  our  count!  v,  that 
so  large  an  anionnt  of  benevolent  und  voluntary  agency  is  eniploved 
in  working  out  tlie  jjalutary  results  of  these  institutions.  To  this 
voluntary  supervising  agency  may  be  ascribed  that  large  measure  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  means  employed — a  sympathy  not 
pnrchaseable  by  money.  EnlissttMl  amongst  those  who  have  taken  a 
foremost  part  in  the  p-omotion  of  sueli  institutions  are  to  bo  found 
peers  of  the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen,  ministers  of 
religion  of  various  denominations,  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men,  merchants,  and  other  sections  of  the  community  ;  not  passing 
by  the  devoted  labours  of  many  ladies,  who  have  most  earnestly 
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aided  in  the  good  work  ; — all  these  marking  with  btoevoleot  ooacvn 
the  welfare  of  the  iostitutioiia  under  notice,  and  umtii^  for  their  pro* 

motion  and  advanroment. 

Important  retiultii  must  attend  such  powerful  and  inflaential  com- 
binations. 

With  those  who  take  a  practical  part  in  the  working  of  Reforroa- 
torj  Institntions,  expenditure  Is  a  natural  subjeet  of  ioqidrj.  Wh&t 

the  cost  per  ho.id  of  each  inmate  ?  What  the  amount  per  annum 
for  superintendence^  &c,  ?  What  towards  self-«ujpport  bj  labour 
results  ? 

Such  information  can  onl  j  he  ohtained  hy  a  reference  to  the  poh* 
lished  reports  of  the  institutions ;  with  some  of  these  doeamenti  it 

is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusinn.  Rcpardtng  scrcral 
establishments,  iiuiuiry  is  stopped  at  tlie  verv  threshold — no  average 
number  being  given  of  attendance  through  the  year ;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  outlay  are  so  mixed  up,  that  distinctive  classes  of  espendi* 
turc  cannot  be  clearly  defined  for  comparison  with  the  ex|  r  '  i  re 
of  other  institutions.  Some  of  the  annual  accounts  end  in  March, 
others  in  June,  othfr*  nt  tlic  end  of  the  year.  It  would  b  -  highly 
desirable  could  a  uniturin  ^^^stem  be  adopted  in  the  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  expenditure,  with  the  average  number  of  attend 
ances  through  the  year.  By  these  means,  compartioos  eoiddhe 
readily  made  as  to  the  economical  working  of  the  institutions*  Out 
of  about  rijrhty  rf  ports  before  mo,  not  one-third  Lave  furnished 
their  annual  fit.iteriients  in  a  manner  to  enable  the  writer  to  obtain 
information  us  to  the  cost  per  head  of  the  lumait:^,  uf  the  respective 
Reformatories. 

There  ist  however,  sufficient  information  contained  in  the  pcrio£ed 
reports  of  eome  of  the  institutions  to  indicate  their  comparmtiTeeoo» 

r»oniy. 

Tiie  Ued  Hill  Institution  appears  to  present  itself  as  the  starting 
poiat.  Shice  its  altered  eonsUti^oii  in  1850,  it  has  become  esseotf 
ally  a  Reformatory  establishment^is  .considered  the  Anglo-Mettrar, 

has  received  unequalled  patronage  anfl  ^support — and  has  had  the  aS- 
vantaL'o  of  the  loiiprfhoncd  experience  of  its  late  resident  chaplam  and 
superintendent,  the  liev.  S.  Turner. 

Bed  Hill  is  presented  to  the  public  attention  as  the  model  Befor- 
matory  establishment.  On  this  ground,  and  from  its  general  opcrw 
tions,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  come  more  especially  under  review, 
and  from  whi«h  important  information  should  be  obtainable  for  the 
guidance  oi  the  inexperienced  as  to  the  necessary  outlay  or  expendi- 
ture in  the  commencing  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of  similar  imti* 
tutions. 

The  classes  of  expenditure,  for  simplicity  of  arrangement,  ar« 
brought  out  under  the  tullowing  heads  : — Sularles,  house  incidental?, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  charjres.  These  reipeciive 
Items  will  indicate  the  pro  rata  charge  per  head— a  plan  adopted  viih 
much  clearness  in  the  Kingswood  Reformatory  report* 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  notice  the  following  ten  lostita* 
tions:-. 
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1.  Red  Hill,  Beigat«.  i  7*   Kingswood,  Bristol. 

2.  Glasgow  Refurmatory.  8.   North  EwKtm,  Kewcastle* 


3.    Hume  in  the  K:ist,  London.    '  on-Tyne. 

9.  Akbar  *Ship,  Liverpool- 

10.  lied  Lodge  (Qirls),  Bristol. 


4.  Castlf'  Howard,  rear  York. 

5.  Hardvvicke,  Gloucester. 

6.  Hampshiro  Reformatory. 

The  ordioary  receipts  and  expenditiire  only  are  supplied.  No 
particulars  in  details  of  farming  or  manufacturing  operations  arc 
given,  but  credit  for  profit  from  labour  when  shown  in  toe  account. 

To  preserve  the  text  of  this  j>aper  in  some  degree  of  consecutive 
order  without  the  interference  of  statistical  and  financial  data,  in  the 
following  ten  Keformatories  1  have  only  presented  the  total  net  coU 
per  inmatef  and  must  refer  for  the  particular  dassificatioo  of  items 
of  reeeipta  and  expenditure  to  note  A,  in  which  will  be  found  the  ab- 
stracts f<f  finnnr!l  stalerncnts,  and  al-^f)  misct  llnncous  receipts  and  ex- 
pen  liturc  in  detail — these  furnishing  an  approximate  view  sufficiently 
near  to  indicate  the  comparative  charges  under  similar  headings,  by 
which  their  economical  relations  may  be  readily  contrasted.  One 
example  only,  as  an  illustration  of  the  classified  form. 

Bed  Hill  Reformatory,  Report.  1868.  Average  attendance  in 
1857*  277  boys. 

OEDiMAaT  anoaiPTs. 

Per  brad 
per  annum. 

£    S.    d        £    S.  4f. 

Subscriptions  and  donations*                   438  18  if  I  11  8 

Oovernnient  grant  for  maintenance  and 

emigration  ...7813  3    4  28    4  1 

County  Astiociation                                     293  16    1  — 

Parents  and  friends  of  inmates                 178  1   0  0  12  8 

Gr.'*8ttrplnsofFarmy&o."«........o........  374  16  1  0  19  10 

BXPBIIDITUaE. 

£  s,  £  t.  d. 

House  incidentals                                  994  6  8  8  11  5 

Salaries*  wages,  and  provisions...*........*..  4429  14   0  16  6  3 

Clothing,  washing  and  sewing......***.  8C7  II    0  3  2  8 

Miscellaneous  charges                              05 1  II  II  8  8  9 

Net  cost,  £25  4s.  \0d.  per  annum,  or  9a.        per  week. 

Provision  was  also  made  tliis  yes^r  (1867)  by  the  Hedhill  Kefor- 
natory  for  the  emigration  of  66  hoys,  at  a  cost  of  £1374  5$,  fid,  or 
£90  lit.  4d  per  head.  £147  9#.  3d.  was  also  expended  in  apprentice 
log  lads*  but  no  nmnber  is  given. 


•  This  amount  does  not  fairly  indicate  the  average  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions and  donations.  The  tvTo  previous  years  they  were  as 
followb:  — 1855,^659  28,9d.  185G,  annual  subscriptions  and  donations 
IcH  expense!  of  public  dinner ;  &c.  £1585  I9«  6d  The  report  for 
1857,  refers  to  the  Tery  liberal  donations  of  i.1000  per  William 
Oladstone,  Ksq.,  the  respcrtcd  treasurer  of  the  institution,  for  the 
erection  of  another  bouse  for  40  inmates,  upon  the  Mettray  family 
principle. 
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No.  i .  Eed  Lodge  Bristol  Reformatory.  Beport,  IM* 

attendance,  165(3—56  girh.    K«t  OOtt  fiT  tufd  pCT imOi,  £14 

5«.        or  5«.  8</.  per  week. 

^lo.  2.  Glasgow  Beformatorj.  Report,  1P58.  Average  attendance, 
1657 — 382  bojs.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  aimam,  kid  Bs.  9dL  or 
5s »  \\d.  per  week. 

Ko.  3.  Hampshire  Reformatorj.  Report,  1858.  Average  attecd* 
mim,  1857— S5  bojs.  Net  cost  p«r  bead  per  aomnii  £19  5^  ML  or 
7t.  Sd,  perireek. 

No.  4.  Hardwicke  (Gloucester)  Beformatorjr.  Beport*  1858* 
Average  attendance,  1857 — 35  boja.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  naBoa. 

£20  lis.  3d. 

No.  5.  Homp  in  ihf  Ea^t  Ijondoo.  Report,  I?^5S.  AYerae»^  ^*tteT5d- 
iiDce,  \657 — 47  buvs.  istt  oostper  head  per  aiuiam«  £:li  lit  lid. 
or  85.  '.id.  per  week. 

No.  6.  The  School  Frigate,  '*  Akbar"  Report,  lbo6.  ATcrage 
nMcndnnoe^  1858-^  boys.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  aDDiuiy  £18  St. 
8dL  9  or  9f.  \d»  per  week. 

No.  7*  Nortb  Eastern  Refbrmntetryt  Report,  1856L  Awaf^ 
attendance,  1857—64  bojs.  Net  cost  per  head  per  amoBH  £88  6l 

lOd.  or  9s.  id*  per  week. 

No.  8,  Kingswood  f Bristol)  Reforrontory,  Report,  1857.  Average 
attendance,  18or)_47  l>oys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  aoooma  £:23 
17#.  S(J.,  or  9s  2d.  per  week,  deducting  labour. 

No.  9.  Red  Hill  Reformatorjf.  R^or^  1858.  Average atteodaiic^, 
1887—877  bojs.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  tBimin,  £85  4*  lOdL  or 
9«.  BdL  per  week* 

No.  10.  Castle  Howard  Refonnaterj.  Report,  1858.  Avenge 
attendance,  1856-7,  35  bojs.  Net  cost  per  bead  per  aimiUD>  £25  8s. 

3(f.,  or  9*.  Sd.  per  week. 

The  foregoing  statement  are  the  briefest  references  that  could  be 
given  in  showing  the  cost  per  bead  results  of  the  ten  Reformatories. 
Tbe  dasstfied  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditore,  witb  tbe 
miscellaoeoiis  details  as  shown  in  note  A.  will  not  be  considered 
altogether  as  a  perfect  index  of  tbe  nature  of  the  entire  TrorkiTrr  r»f 
the  reformrtory  system.  Theaccouitts  in  tlie  manner  th#»re 
are  the  tirst  whicii  have  beou  furoUhevi  iu  a  collected  auii  tauuiaud 
Ibrmy  and  we  gireo  more  as  etmtpiet,  and  as  to  iftev  lUmt,  as  an 
approximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  as  the  rmit  of  reformatorj 
operations,  nn<)  which  may  be  briery  commented  1900  onder  varioaa 
httads  commencing  witb 

souacEs  or  iNooxn. — subscbiptions  aim  dokatiohs* 

Hardwicke,  32/.  13«. ;  Red  Lodge  Girls'  Reformatory,  160A  15*.  : 
Kingswood  Hriptol  Reformatory,  20G/.  11*,;  Home  in  the  Ea>l. 
409C  17s.  ll<i.  ;  ited  Hill,  433/.  8s.  \  \d.  ;  Hanapshire,  502/.  l4s.  ; 
Castle  Howard,  538/,  8f.  3rf.  ;  Eastern  Sunderland.  63*2/.  15/*7*L  ; 
Akbar  School  Frigate,  1 163^  Os.  8rf. ;  total,  4080i:  4s.  3d. 
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8VBSCII1FTION0  AMD  DONATIONS  PRO  RATA  PER  HVAD  fOft  T|ilt 
VKAR,  AVERAOINO  A9  UM99Mm 


Olaagow,  382 

Hardw  icke,  35 
Red  Hill,  277 
Red  Lodge  Girls,  3Q 


Per  bead 
Boja.  for 
the  Year. 
£  i,  d. 
ofl 

0  18  6 

1  11  3 
8  17  5 
4  7  10 


North  Eastern,  64 
Hrme  in  the  East^  47 
Akliar  jship,  95 
Hampshire,  35 
Castle  Howard,  35 


Per  head 
Bojs.  for 
the  Year. 
£  «.  d, 
6  15  3 
8  14  0 
12    4  10 

14  7  3 

15  16  6 


It  will  be  perceived  there  Ss  considerable  difference  in  the  amoiinta 

received,  the  lowest  being  at  the  rate  of  18*.  8</.  per  head,  the  high* 
est,  15/.  16«.  6d.  per  head.  The  sum  total  of  subscriptions  and  dona* 
tions  for  the  ten  Reformatories  is  4080/.  4s.  2d.  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  3/.  \d*  per  head  per  aonum,  for  1075  inmates^  as  indicated 
in  the  table. 

It  may  be  urged  tliat  talung  the  reports  for  one  year  Is  scarcely 
a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  to  the 
respective  institutions  notiecd  ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  year 
quoted  is  as  fair  fur  one  in.'<titution  as  another  ;  and  the  same  objec- 
tiuu  lui^bt  be  urged  aKainst  the  selection  of  an^  partieulai'  year. 
The  principle  adopted  has  been  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  latest  reports  obtainable>  whatever  results  they 
might  show*  either  favourable  or  otherwise. 
aouBCBt  or  income — tuf  treasurt— thk  commTis  or  fuvt 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

From  the  Treasury. — Home  in  the  £asty  205/.  3#.  7rf.  ;  Hardwicke, 
631/.  9s.  Sd.  ;  North  Eastern,  I12W.  15«. ;  Hampshire,  43S/.  10«.  3^. ; 
Kictgswood,  838/,  159.  Id.  ;  Akbar,  Liverpool,  1995/.  2s,  9d, ;  Castle 
Howard,  627i.  1  Is.  OA ;  Bed  Lodge,  874t  lOf. ;  Glanrow  Beforip*- 
tory,  4986/.  6#.  5tf.  {  Bed  hUl,  7818^  8s.  4i/. 

From  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouneU  on  education. — Hardwiclcc, 
6\lf\ls.2d.;  Castle  Howard,  951.  17*.  Wd.;  Home  in  the  Easl- 
322/.  9s.  Sd.  ;  livd  Lo.lfTC,  7(>/.  6s.  &d.  ;  Kin^swood,  0«/.  2,f.  ;  Glas- 
gow Reformatory,  17921.  ids,;  North  Eastern,  9^1.',  Akbar  Ship, 
279/.  It.  ed. 

Total  Sums  received  from  **  Tki  Treasury**  MXkd  CommHUi§  of 

Frivy  Ontndi  on  Educatum^ 

Per  head 

Boys.  for 
the  Year, 

£  f.  (t 

19  18 
80  18 

20  16 
23  17 
28  4 


Per  head 
Boys,  for 

the  Year. 


Home  iu  the  East,  47 
Hampshire  Befor- 

inatory,  05 
Red  Lodge  Girls,  56 

OlasK"vv,  n82 
Hardwicke,  35 


£ 
II 


14 


12  10 

16  9 

17  14 
19  15 


d. 
3 

0 
4 

2 
7 


Kmgswood,  47 
Oastle  Howards  85 
North  Eastern,  64 
Akbar  Ship,  95 
Red  mW,  277 


4 
6 
8 
5 
I 
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The  Trvatnry  aUowuee  is  tiie  nalii  dcmwit  of  Mpport  to  tbe 

Reformatory  sy^terD,  and  very  proytf>r1y  so.  It  could  ntTer 
pectetl  that  both  tlu  cost  and  the  supervision  of  the  youthful  lifhn- 
quenta  of  the  country  were  to  he  thrown  upon  tbe  voluntary  ccntrl- 
batians  Mid  the  volantary  agency  of  tbe  benerolent  portions  of  the 
oommanity.  Voluntary  benevolence  comniencLd,  aod  has  largely 
carried  out,  the  lonff-noeded  nperations  of  our  Rf  tormatory  Institu- 
tions, and  the  Legislature  both  timely  and  wiselv  supplement  their 
benevolent  effort  by  the  provisions  of tKe  17  &18  V  ict.  cap.  86,  undw 
the  power  of  which  7t,  per  week  per  inmate,  or  16L  4m.  per  anooa, 
ia  paid  by  the  State  to  duly-certUied  Beformatoriet. 

The  amount  furnixbed  by  the  government  to  tbe  ten  Reformatories 
waa  19,534/.  135.  9d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  18/.  4^.  Id.  per  institution, 
(or  a  very  near  approximation  in  the  average  number  of  tbe  treasury 
allowance),  and  2815/.  10^.  Gd.,  or  2/1 12«.  \0d.  per  head,  from  tbe  Coni> 
mittee  of  the  Prtry  Council  on  Education,  makinga  total  amount  of 
22, 349^  I  BiJ6d,,  or  20/.  1 6s.  per  head  per  annum.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
p  irity  in  the  amounts  received  from  the  sources  referred  to.  The  Iok>  «t 
iini  uT^t  received  from  tbe  Treasury  is  4i,  7s*  3</.»  ranging  to  26/. 
4j(.  Id.  per  head  per  annum. 

There  are  those  who  refer  disparagingly  to  the  operations  of  vol* 
untarj  benevolence,  because  it  has  not  been  enabled  to  afford  entire 
support  to  the  preventative  institutions  under  review.  Without  en. 
tering  upon  ihc  poueral  (question,  as  to  what  voluntary  effort  should 
do,  or  what  ma^  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  tbe  scope  of  its 
operations,  it  might  as  well  be  expected  that  voluntary  elTort  should 
supply  the  means  to  provide  for  tbe  police  of  the  country}  or  for  the 
sustentation  of  our  Gaols.  Reformatories  are  places  of  detention 
for  youthful  criminal  ;  hut  their  regime  and  discipline  are  better 
adapted  than  those  ot  our  Uaols  to  accomplish  ihc  true  intent  of  salu- 
tary punitive  treatment,  viz. — the  reclamation  of  tbe  offender  ;  and 
happily,  under  tbe  Reformatory  system,  there  ia  a  combination  of  in- 
fluences peculiarly  suited  to  the  attainment  of  that  objeet,  which  our 
common  ^aol  system  does  not  and  cannot  supply. 

There  is  another  suhjert,  under  the  head  of  "  reeelpt^,**  to  uhleh 
reference  may  be  made,  it  is  the  <^uota  cutilribuu-d  by  uarcuis  of 
inmates  of  Reformatories,  which  appear  under  two  clastneations— 
voluntary  and  compulsory. 

pABBKTs  aud  niaima. 

Red  Hill,  Reigate  ...  ...   £173  0  0 

Home  in  the  East  •„  ...  ...  ...    &i   9  6 

Hampshtro  ...         ...         «.  ...   30  2  0 

Kingswood  ...    11   2  4 

North  Eastern     ...  ...  ,,,  ...      1  IS  6 

Red  Lodge         •.•         ...         ...         •..  18  1  9 

i:d27  9  1 

PAHSNTS  BT  COMPULeOBV  rAVMBBTB. 

Red  Lodge,  per  H.  M.,  Inspector  of  Reformatoriet........£44  7  0 

Akbar  Ship  School,  per  magistrates'  order,   3o  2  6 
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Or  a  total  of  400/.  ISs.  7d.,  being,  u{)0!i  the  entire  number  1075, 
an  average  ratio  of  Is.  Id.  per  bead  per  annuin«  or  le&s  than  2d,  p«r 
week. 

The  enforcement  of  parental  obligations  to  support  tbeir  own  off« 

spring  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  \n  carrying  oat  the 
Reformatory  system  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pocuniarjr 
results  of  that  enforcement,  ai>  shown  abo? e,  are  so  excessively  di« 
minntive.  There  are  profligate  and  abandoned  parents  (as  may  not 
be  nnfrequentlj  seen  by  the  police  reports  in  tbe  public  prints)*  that 
i^pear  to  claim  a  right  to  send  their  neglected  children  to  Reforma- 
tory institutions ;  and  it  will  well  become  the  executive  hoards  of 
managers  of  Reformatories  to  aid  in  every  pr  -siltlo  way  the  rigid 
enforcement  ui  the  following  claui>e,  ia  luu  17  ^  id  Vict,  cap,  b7> 
icc^  2>  which  runs  as  follows 

In  every  case  in  which  any  juvenile  offender  shall  be  detuned  ia 
a  Reform.'itory  School,  under  the  said  Act.  ihr  parent  or  step-parent, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  .shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  his  support  and 
maintenance,  a  sum  not  exceeding  iive  shillings  a  week  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  in  England  and  Wales  for  anjr  two  justices  of  the  peace,  • 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  authorised  by  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  tn  tr\]<c  proceedings  in  that  behalf,  to 
summon  the  parent  or  step-parent,  as  the  ciise  may  be,  and  exa- 
mine into  his  or  her  ability,  and  (if,  on  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
eumstancee  of  the  case,  they  think  fit),  to  make  an  order  on  him  or 
her  for  such  weekly  payment,  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
as  they  think  reasonable,  during  the  w  hole  or  any  part  of  the  deten-  ' 
tion  of  such  juvenile  offender  m  such  Reformatory  School  ;  such 
payment  to  be  made  at  such  times  as  by  such  order  may  be  directL  J, 
to  the  person  so  authorized  to  take  proceedings  as  afore^iaid  ;  or  to 
such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
to  receive  the  same ;  and  by  him  to  be  accounted  for  and  paid  as  the 
Commi5sioncr5  of  her  Majesty's  Trea^'ury  may  direct." 

In  the  return  in;Ml'»  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  shown  the 
amounts  coaipulsoriiy  received  by  weekly  payments,  from  the  parents 
of  Reformatorj  inmate<»  bj  Mr.  l*ttrner«  the  Befoxynatory  Inspector^ 
and  previously  bj  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham 

Number  of  parents  against  whom  authority  has  been  taken 
for  proceeding,  from  81st  March,  1657*  ending  81H 

Marrh,  1858.      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  fi05 

Number  of  such  parents  under  contribution  the  31  st 
March,  1868*     ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  292 

Amount  of  contributions  received  during  the  twelve 
months,  ending  March  Slst   i:629  12  6 

Of  the  605  persons  against  whom  proceeding  were  authorized,  16 

resided  in  London,  106  in  M  uk  hester,  47  in  Birmingham,  24  in 
Leeds,  15  in  Newcastle,  14  in  Hull,  and  the  reujainder,  in  Slieffield, 
Bolton.  Huddersfield,  A-hton,  Stalybridge,  Coventry*  Bedford,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  t  aimouih,  &c.  ;  in  all,  53  places. 

The  amount  recdved  is  039/.  l&t.  6d,,  at  the  rate  of  5d,  per  week  . 
per  head. 
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It  U  not  so  much  tbe  lar^  amouot  (aHhcMigh  prod^Uc  pxrvDU 
should  oot  be  spared),  ohUioable  from  the  jpareotjsa*  it*  beia^  cxiea- 
sivelv  known  amongit  tbe  <finlulf  d«ii^  ttal  tlvj      nat,  villi 
fmoHT^toM  their  chil^iVMliinpMfewitetbei^  Eahlnftr 
ihitir  snpport — that  eitbetr  to  pa  v  or  zo  to  pnsoa  is  before  tiieo. 

Thi?.  determioedlT  carried  oat,  mav  hive  .'v  iot^-rrin^  indu*^'*. 

Tbe  items  ot  expenditure,  imder  tbe  rarious  cij^ficaiiona  fthovm 
in  the  UrtiiumU  gwren,  wiH  notfla  to  rcciiwn  MtoKit  A  fcuirt 
ocon—iy  ihonU  permde  all  iDstitutioos  soeb  thoM  ander  ooliBts 
^Tl•  r.  ^  specific  rule  can  be  laid  doirn.  Th-?re  are  generU  cfcarfM 
vhicb  are  more  or  less  iucideotal  to  locaiitr  and  circmt^rance ;  bat 
in  the  "  mainteoaoce**  ecooomj  much  depeitMis  opoo  the  goieiiim  or 
■nti^oftheinrtitntion,nitondnewgirfto€enniiMiitibfcoifc»ti 
the  pnrdMW and oonanniptMn of thenrticlf  for iiniiilf  c ii  Ude 
expCTditure,  "protiaioDs"  form  a  promioeot  teatore.  and  inxkr 
this  head,  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  dirersitj  in  tb-e  as^usts; 
but  as  some  institations  board  portions  (or  it  mar  bi  the  vboi>)  of 
their  officers  and  staffs,  thus  l^iieQiag  in  amooat  tbe  aaiahet  aad 
99%uf  ratios,  and  pnniai'liiinablji  ineraaiag  tbe  prnifajaMT  cs- 
penaes,  it  is,  therefore,  deaaaed  aaore  Ikir  to  take  imder  a  dfetioet  hnlL 
these  tiro-fold  classes  of  expendittire.  ?howir  j.  af  the  fame  time,  the 
rdatiTe  ratios  of  each  kind  of  ezpoiditure  of  each  re^MCtiTe 
tatioB  z—^ 

SxiJimiKs,  Wacbs*  Ajm  Paotuxoxs. 
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Tht  pnacndiag  table,  it       be  pereeiied.  raogcs,  for 
wagna  aMfroTbiooalhMi  74  7s.  6dL  to  17L  5s.  per  ~ 
tbe  Olaagov  Reformatonr,  an  oId^t«%bI}she<l  one  (1838),  oith  its 
1  arg^  n amber  of  382;  and  the  Cattle  Hovrard  It  iifinmaliirj,  iif  rf 
cent  establishment  (1855),  with  on'v  fi,5  inmat^-^ 

FROFIT   FOB  LABOUE. 

A  brief  notice  oalj  need  be  taken  of  thb  item.    Th»  toilow^itj^  are 
tho  results,  as  drawn  trum  the  re^»ectiv«  reporU;  aod  as  there  is 
aoMvbnl  of  perplexitj  m  defini^g^  vitt  dUbwfeBai%  tbe 
fitofthaftaldandtbe  workshop^  the  Moving  most  be 

■a  can  be  gntbwad  6m  tbe 
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ments  furnished.  The  reports  of  succeeding  ^ears,  it  hoped,  will 
fttfDisb  these  laboor  results  uith  more  clearness.  The  following 
•re  the  amotmts  for  the  jeer  of  the  retpecthre  institutions 

Kingswood,  7/.  2s.  9d  ?  Ototle  Howard,  lOi.  19t.  atf. ;  Henpshire, 
\Sl.6d.2d.;  Red  Lodge,  30/.  15s  V/.  ;  Home  In  the  Ea  t,  54/. 
\6s.7d.;  Hardwick*',  55/.  Of.  6rf.  ;  North  Eastern,  5G/.  17  •  U)d  ; 
Akbar  Ship,  Liverpoul,  95/.  IJj.  lid,-.  Red  llill,  274/.  iOtf.  id.; 
Glasgow  Reformatory,  616/.  lOs,  5d, 

The  folowing  gives  pro  rata  profit  from  Uhour/'  results  per  head 
for  the  year 


King?\vood,  47 
Castle  lluward,  35 
Hampshire,  35 
Bed  Lodge  East>  56 
North  Eastern,  64 


Per  head 

for  the  year. 
Bojfl,  £  8.  d. 
0  2  11 
0  6  6 
0  7  10 
0  IK  0 
0  17  9 


Boys, 
277 

95 


Per  lieed 
for  the  year. 


Red  Hill, 
Akbar  Ship, 
Home  ia  the  East  47 
Hardwieke,  35 
Glasgow,  sai 


£ 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 


s, 
18 
0 
3 

n 

12 


d. 
9 
2 
5 
5 
3 


Some  reformatories  might  be  referred  to,  showiag  a  loss  in  the 
labour  result.  All  the  above  are  oo  the  credit  dde  of  the  accounts  in 
their  respective  degrees. 

Industrial  labour  is  a  hranch  of  Reformatory  economy,  to  be  en- 
couraged and  promoted  as  much  as  pn*slil>1f'  :  >'tu  it  is  not  ea?y  to  de- 
termine the  cla.ss  of  employment  mo^^t  iikeiy  to  be  useful  to  the  refor- 
matory detenu,  or  profitable  to  the  iostitntion.  It  should  also  be 
home  in  mind  the  ages  and  peculiar  class  of  children  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Reformatory  discipline.  In  the  Red  Hill  report  for 
1858,  is  shown  tho  ages  of  young:  persons  admitted  for  1857,aod  illus- 
trates the  class  to  be  wrought  upon  ; — 

I  4  22  29  40  34  4 


8      8  to  10    11  to  12    l2tol3     18tol4     14tol5     over  15 

There  is  not  only  their  morally  degraded  state,  but  also,  with 

many,  their  ]>hysical  condition  has  to  be  regarded.    From  the  ages 

indicated^  will  it  not  appear  that  there  mu.-t  be  combined  in  the 
Reformatory  Institutions  the  moral  trainint:  c  f  the  School,  as  well 
as  tbo  empiojrment  of  the  workshops  and  the  farm  ?  A  regime 
truly  calculated  to  promote  the  best  intention  of  the  promo* 
ters  of  the  Reformatory  sptem,  in  the  reclamation  of  the  youth- 
ful transgressor,  and  to  fit  him  for  obtaining,  by  honest  industry,  his 
own  support,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  ?omo  dist.fnt  rrprion. 

In  reviewinpr  the  operations  of  the  few  Hcformaforv  Institutions  to 
which  fiome  atteotioo  has  been  directed,  there  is  much  to  encourage: 
hot  there  is  a  very  material  element  in  connection  with  their  opera* 
tions  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  great  importance  of  re- 
taining  in  connexion  wit!^  such  Institutions,  the  voiuntary  superHnng 
agency,  the  value  of  wincli  cannot  be  too  hitrhly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  vital  intiucnce  whk'h  permeated  thruugliout  ali  the  organuations 
and  arrangements  of  Reformatory  managements  to  a  degree  so  salu** 
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tarv  an<l  ad vantageous.  Withdraw  the  warrii-iiearleii  eftriit,>i  iras 
of  ilie  ilevotetl  voluntarv  friends,  from  the  fiuperrUtoo  of  our  Refor- 
matoriet,  and  thajr  would  beoame  mm  phoM  of  detoattoii,  \mt  Kttit 
better  tbaaffaolt,  for  the  youthful  deUnqaaPt,  iottesd  of  what  they  are 
pre-eminently  proving  to  he — houses  oi  reform^ablaMiig  to  tbair 
mmate&— suid  aa  extended  benefit  to  the  oommunitj. 

GERMAN  F&IS0N8. 

At  the  Liverpool  mreh'iig  of  the  Aesociatiori  for  the  Promo 
tiott  of  Social  Science,  ;i  piijJtT,  bv  the  KcTuriler  nf  Birminc- 
ham,  "  On  the  Treatment  of  CririiiiKils  in  ccrraui  States  of 
Germany,**  was  read  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  abvencc  of 
t\\v.  writer.  Tn  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  II.H 
made  a  short  visit  to  Gerntnny,  and  the  promptings  of  his 
philanthropic  nature  induced  iiirn  to  render  the  temporary  re- 
lease from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  office  subservient  to  the  irt- 
terests  of  huraa?iity,  by  an  endeavour  to  extend  our  knowledge 
in  respect  to  tlir  position  of  the  convict  question  in  that  conn- 
try.  The  results  were  described  in  the  communication  before 
mentioned,  which  has  been  printed,  togetlier  witli  the  interlo- 
cutory observations  of  the  noble  and  learned  reader,  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  valuable  Wi>rk,  tniiiid 
"  Suggestions  for  the  KepresMOii  of  Crime/'  and  the  reports  of 
Pitrliainentary  committees,  had  directed  attention  fo  tlie  suc- 
cessful system  of  discipline  pursued  for  many  yeara  by  Gover- 
nor Obermaier  in  the  State  Prison,  at  MunicL ;  aud  the  prin- 
cipal  motive  of  his  recent  enquiries  appears  to  have  been  ro 
test  the  validity  of  certain  objections  urged  against  it  by  Dr. 
Mitterraaier,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Uuiversily  of 
Heidelberg,  in  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  of  "  Prison 
Improvements."  Mr.  Hill  fduiwi,  from  intercourse  with  him, 
that  the  Professor i*  adverse  sinctures  were  not  bastd  upon 
per^ioiial  obsrrvation,  but  in  part  upon  "  hearsay,"  aud  in  part 
lik;L"\Mse  ujion  the  di-cusi^ion  of  documents  subiiuLied  to  the 
iiavarian  Legislature.  Mr.  Hill,  might  have  been  expected, 
was  not  disposed  lu  accept  buch  questionable  testinioTiy,  and 
accordingly  he  betook  himself  to  the  Gaol  at  Murich,  i 
searching  examiuatiou  of  which  viudicated  tiie  eucouiiums 
passed  upon  it ' '  .  j 

•*  The  great  end  which  the  Governor  pursues  with  unwearied 
assiduity  h  the  reformation  of  his  prisoners.  To  effect  this  object, 
he  engages  theia  in  manual  Uhour,  applied  to  TariouB  art*  and 
manamotarea ;  toaa  to  employ  each  individual  according  to  hi*  pre- 
viottt  babiti  of  Ufe,  or  hit  capacity,  mental  and  bodily.  Tne  priioMn 
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are  urged  to  industry  and  good  conduct  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
So  far  as  the  law  periuitSi  their  treatmeut  is  mild,  and  the  Goveraot* 
aimt  to  aot  more  bj  cnoouragemeot  tban  by  aererity.  KiodaoM  as 
distinguished  from  indulgence,  is  the  characteristic  of  his  reguUttiom. 
Indeed,  the  law  in  Bavaria  is  sufficiently  h:ir.»h.    The  terms  of  im- 

J^risonment  are  of  t  nonnuns  length.  Two  prisoner^i  were  brought  in 
irom  a  difitant  gaol  while  1  wan  present.  Uoe  bad  been  twenty  years 
in  eoofiDement*  the  other  tweotj-foor.  To  oome  under  the  care  of 
Obennaicr  nmst,  if  I  may  jndgo  from  their  appearance,  be  a  happy 
''■hnng'e  for  them.  Their  countenance  and  hearing  were  those  of  men 
from  whom  life  had  been  almost  crn  bed  out  by  a  routina  of  gloomy 
and  monotonouB  existence.    Mucii  to  the  Governor's  regret,  his 

Ctaoners  irear  chains  i  his  power  of  rewarding  exemplary  conduct 
iog  limited  to  adiaiinotion  of  the  weight  of  these  revolting  apnen- 
dsges.  In  rare  instances,  l^evGrr,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduol 
long  continued*  individnuU  are  nelteved  of  tbeir  ofaains  by  royal  com- 
mand. 

'*His  prison  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  convict  prisons  of 
Buglami  and  Ireland.  None  of  the  inmates  remain  fbr  a  leas  term 
tban  six  years.    After  that  jperiod*  a  certain  limited  discretion  is 

allowed  to  him  of  recommendmg  well-conducted  prisoners  for  pardon, 
whieb  recoinniLiuiations  are  always  acted  upon  by  the  authorities. 
Notwithstanding  tba  rigors  imposed  by  the  law.  raanv  of  the  prisouurs 
apneared  liealthy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  mem  had'  lost  that  re* 
puJaive  expression  which  marks  the  face  of  th«  criminal  in  the  lower 
M^ofdisovlme." 

80  br  iio  eontroversy  arises  betnreea  the  Ooveraof  mi  the 
Piofe88or»  but  the  ktU$r,  ia  coin^ioa  with  other  influeatial 
penons,  is  the  advocate  of  the  separate  systeiUi  which  the  for* 
mer  is  not.'  Nor,  indeed^  has  he  the  means  of  adopting  it  were 
he  so  disposed, the  Bavamn  Ministry  having  avowea  their  iuahi- 
lity  to  incur  the  expense  which  the  pruposed  change  would 
entail.  Mr*  HtU's  own  views  are  in  fs^voar  of  a  middle  counw. 
He  says 

To  separate  the  prisoner  from  his  fellows  at  the  cummencenientof 
his  incarceration  is,  I  hold^  most  desirable;  nor  would  I  u\vq  him 
associates  until  both  be  and  they  had  manifested  a  steady  &8ire  for 
self-improvement,  and  a  capad^  for  acting,  to  some  c xt  iit,  on  their 
better  aspirations.  Bat  loolcingupon  him  as  hereafter  to  be  rcttinT^d 
to  joeiety,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise,  and  herein  Dr.  Mitterniaier  agrees 
wiih  lue,  to  deprive  him  of  companions  up  to  the  mument  when  he  is 
again  lannchea  into  the  world-^  period  at  which  he  will  be  called 
upon  all  at  once  to  resist,  by  his  own  strength,  influences  firom  which 
he  has  been  artificially  guarded  for  yearly  and  to  resume  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  social  duties  so  long  suspended." 

The  Govenior»  moreover,  is  accused  of  having  recourse  to 
the  practice  of  espionage,  because  he  holds  it  to  be  thedutj  of 
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the  prisoners  to  inform  him  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
tbeir  fellow*.  Such  iiiforuiatioa  being  giveiiL»  he  proceeds  to 
a  pubtUo  examination  of  the  case  in  the  natoie  of  a  trtai»  aod 
the  aoeused  is  convicted  or  acquitted  according  to  the  evi«ieBce; 
no  benefit  whatever  accruing  to  the  accuser  for  exccaliitg  bi« 
invidious  ofllce.  Mi^cli  stress  is  laid  apon  the  reveagefol 
feelings  to  which  tlie  n  filiation  is  calcuJarcd  to  give  rise,  b^ 
cause  in  tiie  coarse  of  the  foorteen  years  during  whicti  it  has 
been  acted  upon,  three  cases  have  occurred  in  which  tie 
accused  has  risen  upon  the  accuser  and  murdered  him  ;  but 
Mr.  lliU  does  not  see  anything  very  conclusive  in  the  fact  of 
such  a  number  of  oases  of  extreme  violence  having  oocucred  in 
that  length  of  time,  in  an  establishment  containing  from  550 
to  600  convicts.  Mr.  Hill  justly  remarks  that  here  the  eases* 
tial  ingredient  in  a  spy  system — "  advantage  operating  by  vay 
of  bribe  upon  the  accuser,  whereby  a  motive  is  created  to  in'* 
veigle  the  accused  into  the  commission  of  an  offme*  or  to 
fabricate  evidence  agninst  him  in  order  to  sustain  a  fabe 
charge" — ^is  absent.   He  adds 

"  That  Bucb  a  regalfttioD  does  not  become  a  dead  letter*  famiih« 

to  my  Qnhid  cogent  evidence  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  priaoKin  b%b. 

To  suppo«p  that  an  in  lividual  prisoner  nnbrihed,  and  yet  not  tTc- 
pelled  by  a  aenm  of  duty,  he  hnvincr  no  other  possible  motive,  personil 
spite  excepted,  would  step  out  from  the  throng  to  deoounce  a  com- 
rade^  is  to  suppose  that  be  would  eneounter  the  ecorn  and  hatred  ef 
the  cotDmamty  to  which  be  belongs,  without  ao^  motive.  Before  he 
moves  he  will  rr'^nit  p  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which  wjII  be 
against,  and  pot  \^  itli  him,  unless  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  ^etiend 
body  is  in  Aivour  oi  the  proceeding  which  he  is  about  to  comiucQce  ; 
Ait  public  being  composed  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  If  thb  be  the  trae 
light  in  whieb  to  regard  the  regulation  in  question,  it  should  ba 
looked  upon  not  as  an  objection  to  the  Governor's  discipline,  but  as 
an  invaluable  test  of  o^l^-  ioncy  in  the  mora!  trainincr  f^f  thp  prisoners. 
And  I  cannot  but  belu  vc  that  the  first  indieatioo  of  the  lone  baTin^ 
become  relaxed  would  be  that  the  Governor  and  his  offioen  were  left 
to  find  out  delinquents  by  their  own  nnatded  effortSb*' 

From  answers  with  which  Mr,  HiU  was  two  year?  ago  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  appear?  that  tii? 
average  of  reformed  prisoners  i.?  from  scventj  to  eighty  per 
cei;[. — "  perhaps  more.'*^  Tic  bilicvcs  that  these  figures  cl.) 
not  differ  materially  from  the  truth  ;  and  assuming  thai  Uie 
success  which  is  ollicially  claimed  for  the  training  uf  the 
iNiunich  prison  has  been  established,  he  ilnnks  that  we  mar 
look  u|)on  tlie  Govecnor^s  Draclice  as  a  long  genes  of  expcri- 
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ments  in  reformatory  training,  of  great  value  in  aiding  us  to 
separate  the  esseutial  conditions  of  reformation  from  tliose 
whicli  are  either  merely  accidental,  or  at  best  only  auxiliary, 
or  what  arc  demanded  by  some  pecnliarit?  arisiiii^  out  of  the 
race,  or  jiation,  or  class,  to  which  the  prisoners  may  l)clong. 

The  follow ing  translation  of  a  passage  in  Professor  Mittcr- 
maier's  book  is  given  by  Mr.  Hill  in  an  appendix  ; — 

**  As  to  rp<"pnl  improvGmPTit55,  it  should  be  mcntioneJ  that  two 
special  institutions  have  been  erected  for  juvenile  cririiiaab,  und  that 
at  the  house  for  compulsorv  labour  at  Kaishein,  the  following  system 
has  been  saeeessftillT  intrnaneed.  PHsonert  who  had  behared  well, 
and  whose  term  oi  imprisonment  will  expire  in  from  four  to  ten 
months,  arc  put  to  agricultural  labour  with  the  use  of  tlie  spade  ;  and 
again,  about  fifty  prisoners  have,  for  the  last  four  years  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements;  this 
system  has  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  health,  and  also  upon  the 
morab  of  the  priioneraf  that  in  tha  whole  of  tba  conntrj  aronnd,  sneh 
prisoners  as  bara  heon  tmplojed  either  in  agricultural  labours;  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  machines,  are  gladly  taken  into  service,  and 
confidence  rises  so  much  the  higher  as  but  few  instances  of  rckpse 
occur." 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  HiU's  paper  is  most  inter* 
esting;  to  those  who  bad  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
paper  read  by  Lord  Brougham,  it  will  be  doubly  interesting; 
as  being  the  part  at  which,  wIkmi  he  had  come  to  the  reading 
of  it,  the  genuine  man  broke  out,  and  the  veteran  worker  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  was  overcome  by  the  detail  of  noble 
self-denial,  and  of  entire  devotion  to  good  works  in  aid  of  the 
falleii  feilow*miiD.   Mr.  UUll  w  htoa  as  foUovm 

*'  Although  1  had  no  opportunity  of  Yisiting  other  prisons,  1  had 
the  great  advantage  of  two  long  interviews  with  Dr.  Wieliorn,  the 
ui^tiQguished  founder  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hanil)ur;5%  wliom  the 
King  of  Prusita  has  lately  appointedChief  Inspector  of  Gaols  through' 
out  his  dominions.  The  difficulties  in  Prussia,  arising  out  of  the  laws 
whieh  regulate  punishments  and  prisons^  and  the  present  state  of 
opinion  among  official  men»  are  such  as  to  offer  very  serious  obstacles 
to  improvement.  Dr.  Wichern,  however,  has  struck  out  a  most 
happy  exp*  liciit  lur  gradually  introducing  the  required  changes.  At 
the  Kauiiu  iiaus,  in  addition  to  the  juvenile  outcasts  of  both  sexes 
who  art  cherished  in  this  establ]shroent«  Dr.  Wichern  ojiens  its  doors 
to  earnest  and  disinterested  young  men,  who  seek  him  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  devoting  their  lives  to  tlic  good  uf  others.  Members  of  this 
body,  who  feel  a  vocation  to  Reformatory  hxbours,  lie  sends,  after  a 
training  of  three  vearS|  to  the  IVussiau  guob  to  liil  the  iut'erior  ofBcea 
within  their  watts  at  vacancies  occur.  They  reject  no  dnties,  how* 
erer  icrvilo,  attached  to  the  post  to  which  tbej  naj  be  appointed. 
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They  are  instructed  to  act  on  the  miods  and  hearti  nf  the  prisoneri ; 

hut  rather  by  kinJlmess  of  manner,  anr!  hv  the  example  of  self- sacri- 
fice and  unsullipd  moral  roiuiuct,  than  by  precept  or  exhi>riatiun, 
which  mi^ht  be  deemed  an  encrouehment  on  offices  filled  by  others. 

Dr.  Wiebern  bas  a  KveW  aod|  I  tnut^  a  velUfoanded  belief,  that 
the  unassuming  labours  of  these  devoted  men,  all  acting  iud«r  the 
impulse  of  strnn:^  religious  convictions,  will  work  a  silent 'ameliora- 
tion in  the  pri  vuiling  spirit  of  tlio  ititt  rcrmrse  between  the  prii-oaer 
and  those  und«'r  whose  controul  he  is  placed,  by  proving  the  superior 
efficacy  of  gentle  treatment  as  compared  with  harshness  of  demean- 
onr  ;  and  tnus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  ffradually  ariamg  <ttpcr* 
structure,  combining  all  which  a  wise  benevolence  can  desire.  It  Is 
impos«ihle  to  contemplote  noble  an  enterprise  without  emotion. 
Doubtless  it  will  have  the  cordial  wishes  of  this  audience  for  its  tri- 
umphant success  !* 

PlIOTOnRAPHB  AP  A  MBAKB  OF  DISCOVERINO  RL'NAWATS 

YWOM  Gaols  and  Refoiimatories — It  has  frcr|ucntly  been 
iiri^'etl  upon  the  consideration  of  Magistrates  aiul  Judges,  and  io- 
deed  we uiightadd  upon  the  L«>gislature,  thai  if  Pholotfrap!is  were 
takrn  of  those  sent  to  GnnI  or  to  Refnrmntoncs  on  adini:i>ion, 
very  considerable  good  would  result  from  tln'  prnctiro.  First, 
the  child  or  mnn  would  see  what  he  was  when  he  enlerc J,  uwl 
by  coui{)aring  himself  six  months  or  twelve  moiitlis  later  witU 
wh;it  he  w;\s  at  the  time  of  cni ry,  he  would  judge  tor  liimself. 
if  well  di^'poscd,  how  well  designed  was  the  ^ysteiii  under  whtch 
he  had  1  t ; n  placed.  If  any  doubt  this  statement,  tbey  iieed 
only  apply  to  our  jrieinl,  Mr.  Driver,  of  the  Belvedere  Cre?- 
ceiit  Sclmol,  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  his  photographs  and  his 
experiences  will  soon,  explain  the  whole  theory.  Miss  Car- 
penter, too,  rno  through  her  experiences  at  the  Ked  Lodges 
yro\e  the  v:ilu(»  of  the  photographs. 

It  is  not,  lu)wev(!r,  in  the  case  of  lleformatories,  that  those 
photographs  are  valuable  :  they  are  still  more  imix)rtant  in  tbc 
case  of  adult  criminals.  Mr.  Kecorder  Hill  thus,  in  liis  evi- 
dence before  the  Transportation  Comniiltee  of  1856,  explaiuttl 
the  whole  schenu',  and  gave  to  it  itb  true  value  aod  position. 

**  1794.  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.'\  Would  it  se?»m  to  you  probable  that 
the  police  cm'ld  irace  out  afcnrately  the  locatity  of  thc?e  tic'kct-of. 
leave  men  with  the  very  Umitted  amount  of  surveillance  which  is  it 
present  exercised  with  regard  to  them  ?—  1  think  not ;  bat  I  hardlj 
think  that  it  is  the  want  of  surveillance  which  is  the  great  evil;  I 
think  I  can  explain  how  the  difficulty  really  arise-s  and  it  appears  to 
ir.e  to  he  thus.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  I  will  compare  our 
country  with  France.  The  criminal  statistics  of  Fraisee,  as  the 
honourable  Member  probably  knows,  are  ver^  full  and  accurate ;  ours 
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are  anythfnpf  but  full,  and  I  fear  anything  but  accurate,    Tn  France 
the^-  have  had  for  many  years  a  very  perfect  registration  of  births  ; 
the  name  of  the  new-born  child  is  not  only  registered  hut  the  names 
of  his  father  and  mother.   It  h  therefore  practicallv  iuiposslble  to 
make  any  great  u?e  of  alinsf.^  in  France,  and,  in  point  of  fart,  I  loam 
from  Monsieur  Demefz,  with  whoni  I  have  conversed  very  full;  ijioTi 
this  subject,  that  tlu  re  is  no  diffituity  in  identifying  any  person  in 
France.   If  he  is  aiprehended  they  ask  him  who  he  is;  if  they  have 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  ani<wer  they  write  to  his  place  of  birtht 
and  if  they  find  he  decei\  cs  tli'Mii  they  keep  Iilin  in  coufmement,  but 
do  not  put  him  upon  his  trial  until  they  have  ascertainod  who  ho 
reaUj  is ;  having  ascertained  who  he  really  is,  the v  then  write  to 
Partty  where  all  the  criminal  statistics  are  drawn  into  a  focus,  and 
they  learn  what  the  French  call  his  antecedents ;  that  is  to  say»  they 
linow  how  many  times  he  has  been  convicted,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  him  than  the  dry  facts  of  his  previous  convictions. 
But  in  England  our  sy«tem  of  registration  of  births  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  do  that,  and  if  it  were 
so  we  do  not  draw  mto  a  focus  at  present  all  the  information 
respecting  criminals  all  over  Bnglaad,  so  that  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble by  application  at  any  (»ffipe,  nor  probably  at  any  naniber  of  offices, 
to  obtain  the  infornuuion  which  is  given  in  France.    In  the  absence 
of  this  power,  which  cannot  be  created  all  at  unce,  for  tho  registers 
must  have  time  to  grow  old,  and  Lord  Brouffham*s  Bill  to  establish 
a  system  of  colleoCing  and  olassiMng  JadtdaT  statistics  must  have 
time  to  bo  passed  and  worked  upon,  I  have  suggested,  hut  the 
suggci-tion  has  not  been  adopted,  this  e\{>edieot.    Captain  Gardiner, 
the  ingenious  and  excellent  governor  of  the  Driiitol  gaol,  has  po6- 
■essed  liimself  of  a  photographic  apparatus,  with  which  he  takes  the 
likeness  of  everv  one  of  his  prisoners  who  he  has  reason  to  believe 
is  a  person  really  embarked  in  crime  as  a  calling-.    Now  he  says  he 
can  produce  copies  for  6'/.  each.    It  is  believed  by  the  police  that, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  14  copies  would  be  all  that  wuuld  be 
required,  to  send  them  to  the  great  resorts  of  criminals,  namely ,  to 
towns  which  are  likely  to  be  visited  by  old  oflender»,  who  desire  to 
hide  themselves,  and  to  go  where  they  are  not  kno'un.  Several 
•would  be  required,  no  doubt,  for  London  ;  say  that  20  are  rerjuired 
in  all     Therefore,  at  an  expense  of  105.,  not  for  every  prisoner, 
but  every  one  of  a  tla»a  which  is  well  known,  and  can  be  perfectly 
designated  by  the  police,  you  would  have  multiplied  the  portraits  of 
all  Siese  men,  and  thus  you  would  balBe  their  alias,  which  is  now 
very  powerful,  aiul  they  would  be  recognised  as  old  offenders.  I 
may  add,  that  1  know,  from  cases  wli'cli  have  come  before  me  upon 
the  bencli^  sessions  after  sessions,  that  long  before  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  eame  into  operation,  many  veterans  passed  as  beins  convicted 
for  the  first  time.   It  is  a  troublesome  n  utter  to  obtain  the  evidence 
of  previous  conviction,  when  the  ofteudcr  comes  from  a  distance. 
Vou  must  not  only  Im'.  c  the  certificate  of  his  previous  conviction, 
but  you  must  have  a  w  itue^  who  will  swear  to  bis  identity  ;  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  poUce  of  a  dbtant  town  makes  a  long  journey  to 
come  to  swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
eertificate  applies. 
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170ft.  But  woold  that  eztrently  togeroqi  dan  to  vliM  you 
allndd  be  *  ctaM  likely  to  receive  tickctft.of-l«ive?— Tes,  indeed  ; 
and  at  all  events,  if  they  did  not,  the  tjvtia  WOstd  bt  eqaftUj  Milfcl 

upon  an  absolute  di&cbarge. 

1 196.  CAaimott.]  Do  you  not  conceive  that  such  aajstem  as  that 
which  jou  have  now  inweatcd,  miiy  be  made  «f  great  ad>»t<geie 
tise  edniniBtratloii  of  criminal  justiee?— I  doi  end  I  do  matt  eycok 
from  mj  own  opinion  (which  is  not  worth  much),  but  from  the 
orM>>ir>ns  of  gfentlcmcn  connected  with  the  police,  who  thiak  titttit 
would  furnish  them  with  a  very  g^at  advantage. 

1797.  Mr.  B.  JJenisou.'}  How  would  jou  make  it  eridenee  I  de 
not  propose  to  make  it  evidenoey  but  to  ve  it  ee  «  cine  for  iayiify ; 
for  inataaoe^  I  bare  before  me  a  portrait  of  A  maii^  and  tlie  prwacir 
who  comes  answers  to  thikt  portrait,  and  answers  to  any  descriptioiu 
which  may  be  made  to  accompftn j  that  portrait,  aa  to  hU  be^g^ 
and  so  forth. 

1796.  Mr.  AdderkjfJl  It  b  rather  earrying  out  the  deeof^tM 
wblch  is  already  giwD  F— -Exaetly  Mk    That  enables  me  to  write  to 

the  gaol  where  he  comes  from,  and  in  that  way  I  ascertain,  before  I 
go  to  the  expense  of  :^endjng  for  persons  toidoDtUjf  bin*  tbat  bsis 
really  the  person  Le  h  suspected  to  be. 

1799.  Cftoirmon.]  Yoa  not  only  send  raeb  deicription  at  jen  eta 
give  in  writing,  bnt  jrou  send  this  photograph,  and  in  tbat  wmj  jea 
give  greater  assistance  than  would  otherwise  be  given,  upon  tfce 
question  whether  that  is  the  man  OT  not?— Yoi^  and  1  give  §U 
greater  assistance,  1  believe." 

The  following  circular  was  largely  distribated  at  tbe  tiflw  it 
bean  date,  and  is  xefened  to  by  Ms*  HiU : — 

PBOTOOaAPBT  AB  ABt  AID  TO  TBI  ADXIllimATfOS  OF  CnmSAL 

JDSTICB, 

&r  Majesty  $  Gaol,  BrittoU  Deetmbtr,  1854. 

Sir, — The  advantage=<  which  I  have  myself  seen  derived  from  the 
u&e  of  photography,  a^  ua  aid  to  the  aduuniitration  of  criaufitai 
justice,  are  suoh  that  I  am  indnced  to  make  an  eflort  to  procure  its 
general  adoption  throughout  the  Kin 

The  importance  of  being  enaifh  d  in  the  cases  of  all  hardened 
criminals,  to  j»rove  previous  convictions  must  be  too  sclf  cvidcnt  to 
dwell  upon  ;  neither  does  it  reouire  argument  to  show  that  tiie 
diffietdties  bitberto  in  tbe  way  of  sncb  prooft  have  been  always 
numerous  and  hitherto  insut^ountable. 

When  the  convict  has  beed  sent  hack  for  a  second  time  to  the  same 
Gaol  the  required  evidence  lias  been  easily  procurable  ;  but  it  wcU 
kuowu  to  ail  who  have  been  concerned  in  crimiual  administralion, 
that  the  most  ctinnm|f«  the  most  skilled^and  the  most  daring  offenders, 
are  migratory  in  tbeir  habits ;  tbat  they  do  not  locate  theoMeltCB  m 
a  particular  town  or  district,  but  extend  their  rarsgee  to  wherew 
there  is  the  most  open  field  for  crime,  or  where  the  chances  of 
plunder  most  present  themselves.   That  this  is  the  case  will  he 
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Aftttttfld  bjr  tiM  police  of  aUoost  every  large  city,  whose  ezperienee  will 
have  failed  to  connect  Ihe  nott  exteDsivo  md  belt  planned  i^bberios 
with  their  resident  known  Uiieves. 

A  know]o(li]re  of  the  forptroint,'  troths  induced  me,  a  few  years  ag^o, 
to  desiderate  soiue  mode  hy  which  do^crtptions  of  committed 
prisoners  suspected  of  previous  eonvictioD^  might  he  circulated  among 
the  QQYwn^n  of  l«Ming  gaols»  bdt  Dttineroiis  difficoltiM  at  first 
presented  themselves. 

Periodical  visits  of  reception  might  be  useful,  but  thev  would  have 
two  great  disarlvanti^es :  first,  they  would  withdraw  the  Governor 
or  oouiidential  officer  too  frequently  from  his  gaol  duties:  and 
•ecoDdl/y  tlMf  mmM  estail  eipeniBs  whieli  the  oonnties  coald  not 
bear;  written  descriptions,in  verymarbedcases^might  be  effiective,but, 
as  in  the  gxeat  majority  of  instances  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
make  them  .'•ufticientiy  precise,  they  would  only  tend,  where  parties 
were  sent  to  identity,  to  fVequ^t  disappotnUnents  and  useless 
ezpenie. 

Pbotograpby  then  suggested  itself  to  mj  mind,  and  it  became  at 
once  apparent  that  if  I  could  devise  some  means  of  maldqg  the  opera- 
tion sufiicicntly  sudden,  I  might,  in  scores  of  cases,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  procure  his  likeness,  a  very  iron  of  hiuisolf, 
of  which*  being  capable  of  multiplication  to  any  extent,  I  might 
transmit  a  copy  to  whererer  it  might  promise  to  lead  to  usefnl 
results. 

Twelve  months  continuous  study  of  the  system  has  enabled  me  to 
perkct  it ;  I  have  now  an  apparatus  in  my  gaol  which  I  use  daily.  I 
havo  rendered  it  most  subservient  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  do- 
slgnedi  and  fhongb  its  use  have  broa^^t  to  jvstiee  lewal  hirdened 
offenders,  who,  being  unknown  in  mjneiglibonrheod,  wonld  otherwise 
have  escaped  with  inadequate  punishment. 

J.  H.  came  into  thf  Bristol  gaol  upon  commitment  for  trial,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me  and  my  officers :  he  was  well  attired,  but  very 
illiterate ;  the  state  of  bis  hands  convinced  me  that  he  had  not  done 
any  bard  worlc,  whilst  the  superiority  of  his  apparel  over  his  attain- 
ments  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  wae  a  practised  thief  I  forwarded 
his  likeness  to  several  places,  and  soon  received  information  thnt  he 
had  been  convicted  in  London  and  in  Dublin.  The  London  officer, 
who  recognised  him  by  his  port  tail,  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness, 
picked  him  out  from  amongst  thirty  or  forty  other  prisonert,  and 
^ttre  eridence  on  his  trial  in  October  last,  wbieh  led  theBeoorder  to 
sentence  him  to  six  years'  penal  servitude. 

J.  D.  came  to  gaol  wholly  unknown  :  his  person  and  jiiann'  rs  in- 
duced me  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  his  6rst  appearance  in  u  place  of 
confinement,  ana  having  made  several  oopies  of  his  portrait,  I  sent 
them  round  to  the  governors  of  different  prisons.  He  was  recognised 
SkS  havinp:  been  convicted  at  Wells  ;  the  necessary  witness  was  sub- 
poenaed, his  former  conviction  proved^  and  he  was  sentenced  to  four 
years'  penal  servitude. 

1  could  mention  several  instances  in  which  some  most  ootoriom 
thiereet  strangers  to  this  part,  have  been  broiq^bt  to  proper  pumth- 
ment. 
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Bueh  having  been  my  own  experieocfe,  1  mw  iffMai  to  tb« 

gwernors  of  other  gaols  to  aid  me  in  carrying  cmt  tbt  STStefo  opoo 
a  broad  and  a  national  scale:  tiie  «^oBt  of  an  apparatus  complete 
not  exceed  ten  pouude,  and  it  may  be  worked  at  an  eipeQ^e  of  aboQt 
ivfl-pounds  per  mmiiitai. 

I  only  to  add  my  wibh  that  ymi  should  hAag  tUa  CMunoni- 
eation  und«-r  tlie  notice  of  your  vishii^  justices,  and  to  ?ay,  should 
tht'  authorities  of  aay  district  consider  that  i  can  help  the^n  by  in- 
structing^ tirieir  officers  in  th^  ULerouv  of  thin  most  uaefui  art,  1  UjaIi 
W  happy  4a  do  ao* 

I  am,  8ir»  jov  obedient  servant, 

Jamw  M^ad^nj  Qme^tsm^  Oovmor, 

To  the  Governor,  11.  M»  Gaol. 

The  following  passage,  from  one  of  the  MaDchrster  papert 
of  NoTember  laat^  will  show  folly  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hili  m 
borne  out  bjr  experience  > 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  POLICE. 

**  On  the  3uth  ot'  Septcmh^r  two  boys,  who  had  been  connTTiittc<i  to 
the  Manchehter  and  SaUord  Kc-forinatory,  absconded,  aud  so  cleverly 
vfl»  llmr  0M»po  eileeted  that  ft»r  somo  time  oo  doe  whatever  oeoia 
be  obtained  to  their  whereabouts,  although  every  effort  was  made  nd 
a  detective  offic  r  omploytd  to  di-^covpr  rh'  ir  rctrt  at.  Handbills  were 
then  firenlatcd.  oWer'mf;  a  rewarn  fcr  their  recovery,  but  still  without 
aaccesa.  It  i»  cnstomarv  to  take  a  boy's  photograph  oo  his  admissioo 
la  tfiie  referaatory ;  aad  coptes  of  those  of  the  two  ahsoonders  were 
laal^week  dispatched  to  th^  principal  seaports  and  large  towns  in  the 
kincrdom.  On  tlicir  receipt  in  Leeds  the  master  of  the  niendicitj- 
ofticc  iintnediatc  ly  recognised  them  as  havrnp- h»'f*?i  r»-Tieved  there  under 
fictitious  n&niei»,  titating  that  they  were*  miJl  hands'  from  Bor^,  on 
iheir  waiy  to  Tork  and  HulL  Communications  conveying  this  ii«> 
teUigenco  were  at  onee  addmaod  to  theae  towns»  aod  two  ^ys  afleiv 
wards  they  were  captured  at  Hall  bj  an  officer,  who  instantly 
rrcnprnisca  thcni  from  having  seen  their  phofnoraphs.  On  bfin? 
brought  to  the  poiice-officp,  they  told  a  very  pl.-iu-jhle storv.  %troT\,:ly 
denying  all  knowledge  u  ii&tever  of  Manchebter,  or  any  coaof^tiOQ 
with  Iti  teformaterj.'  Suddenl;  the  police  superintendent  bald  «p 
before  eaeh  of  the  boys  his  own  photograph.  Lil;e  an  electric  sbodiu 
the  tflect  was  in'^tantancon? ;  thry  rliancrrd  coh^ur,  and  in  a  few 
moments  one  of  them  vcrv  dopi^cdlv  exclaimed,  *  I'tt!  heattn:  we*Tl 
give  in  now.*  A  tel^  graia  whs  then  diiipatcbed  to  Aiaiichester,  and 
on  tMftillDwing  day  the  governor  safieljr  retnmed  irith  tb«lB  to  their 
prdp^r  qwtfvs  at  Hlackley .  The  .criminal  hiatorj  of  one  of  these 
b'iy.<«,  a  native  of  nirmingham»  is  most  remarkable,  as  well  aa  paiafbl. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  has  been  once  in  each  of 
tfta  IbUwwh^  prisowa  luiatr  jentenre : — London  (five  jeara  ago^ 
Liverpool,  Woftin^hem,  Bristol,  aiid  one  (oawe  uncertain) ;  twiee 
each  in  Worcester,  Coventry,  Warwick,  and  Salfot^d  ;  three  times  in 
Stafi'ord ;  five  times  in  Birmingham,  and  twice  in  Manchester,  vhenoe 
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he  -wag  couunUted  to  tbe  r^^oiMorv ;  in  all,  23  thne^  exclusive  of 
vpiranlft  «f  100  apiurefaeoMoiM,  wUh  aUobarges  for  uoprQf«d  •r  minor. 

otTenoes,  committed  in  variotu  towns  in  Eagland.    It  is  gratifying  to 

stato,  thnt  n]thoTi2:h  10  {•<>?nrnittp(l  boys,  princtpallv  from  Manrlje^ft-r 
and  S.ilfofti^  and  incstl  v  constituting  the  cream  of  juvenila  criminulitv, 
have  been  recsived  in  this  reformatory  in  ih^  j*aot  12  mooths,  and 
fthhopgb  tilt  MUtiss  fbr  abseondiog  are  QMSsnrUj  mmsroiu,  yet 
aach  is  tbe  moral  influence  exerted,  united  with  the  mauitenanoe  of 
strict  surveillance  and  discipline,  that  (with  thp  exception  stated^  not 
a  single  escape  has  been  effected  since  it  became  a  certified  institutton.'* 

THE  LATE  EEV,  JOHN  CLAY. 

Tew  readers  of  the  Irish  Quarteblt  Bbview,  mora  espe- 
cially mclen  of  Tub  Sbcord,  are  unacquainted  with  the  nanie« 
and  meiit8»  and  serTices  to  his  conutrj^  of  the  late  lamented' 
clergyman,  who  has  so  recently  passed  awaj,  to  a  better  and 
a  far  kinder  world  tiian  this. 

In  Tub  Rbcord  of  this  BbvucWi  foe  April,  1858,  we  wrote 
as  follows 

"  Since  the  publication  of  OM  last  Record  we  received  the 
Eev,  John  Clay's  final  Report  as  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
HoQse  of  Correction;  he  has  retired  from  his  office  afler  thirty- 
six  years  of  doty,  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  aseful  as  he  was  tlie  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  of  Prison  Chaplains,  Mr. 
Ifrederick  Hillf  in  bis  invaluable  work  on  Crme,  designates  Mr. 
Clay,  *  the  zealous,  benevolent^  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  rreston/  No  description  could  be  more  true  j  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulties  connected  witli 
prison  discipline  and  the  sources  of  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
ne  retires  from  his  chaplaincy  regretted  and  respected  by  all 
in  these  kingdoms  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  his  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  Sonth  tells  ns, '  that 
which  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  pru- 
feasion,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their 
charges;  and  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate 
to  all.  These  are  our  rolls  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honour*— sucb  a  man  as  this  was  and  is 
the  Beverend  John  Clay." 

The  epigraph,  or  motto  of  this  Report  was  as  folbwa 
"  Tbe  vast  majority  of  all  who  enter  your  prisons  as  crisuinab 
can  be  sent  back  into  the  world,  after  no  unieasouable  term 
of  probation*  honest  meil  and  useful  citizens  — SjaeecA  of  Um 
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P.  Hill,  Esq.,  a#  M# 

The  Ecpori  was  a  xcfirint,  or  a  mtUD^  of  the  motl  impor- 
taa^filjdi. Clay's  pepersy  as  those  on  tlie  CSUif  Cbmit  cf  Crime  : 
Btfcrmtfhtf  Prison  Diuipiiite  ;  E^ormai^  SekooU  :  Hmlt§ 
Prepossessum  of  fTitnesies;  Some  BttM»^ mtr  Discipline; 
On  ike  effects  of  good  and  bad  Times  cm  ChmaMab,  wiik  4 
PosUtcripi.  TIkm  and  his  usual  elaborate  and  dear  Bap&ri 
made  up  the  fiqporls  for  two  yeara,  ilUhcaltb  having  lendcied 
him  unable  to  print  that  for  \Wbk^  H  thtt  Rfolar  pviodL 

He  thus  toucninglj  oonelodea 
It  is  not  withMt  ftpgret  tM  I  maw  ttke  leave  of  mpoiK 
abilities  which,  for  more  than  tfaiiij-six  jears,  it  has  been  mj 
anxioui  dMire  to  discharge  witii  fidelity  and  effieaeoej. 
Whether,  undtr  ftovidencc,  I  have  bem  in  anj  dmee  snc- 
.eeoCnl  in  my  untt  ifc  is  for  others  to  pronomiee,  £1  finally 
withdrawing  from  my  post,  I  believe  myself  to  have  yielded 
only  to  bodily  weakness ;  but,  in  thus  thinkings  I  atiow  that  I 
may  be  wrong ;  and^  indeed  in  reading  over  the  foregoing 
pages,  I  am  aensible  of  a  proliiity  and  egotism  which  betray  in- 
firmity of  another  kind.  I  woald,  howover,  plead  both  fot 
these  and  other  faults  that  it  has  b^n  only  during  the  in- 
tervals of  fieedom  from  pain  and  depcesskm  that  I  have  feli 
able  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  writing,  and  nee  some  of  the 
materials  I  had  collected.  I  b«fe  often  been  on  tke  pouii  of 
throwing  my  task  altogether  aside,  and  might  have  given  wnj 
to  the  impulse,  bat  for  the  fixed  and  deeply  felt  desire  to  prove 
to  all  who  do  not  refuse  to  sympathize  with  a  Jail  Chaplain's 
cares  and  anxieties,  that^  among  the  multitnde  of  oar  prisoners 
and  ontcastSy  there  are  many— oh !  vtry  many — ^yet  capable  of 
being  brought  by  God^  grace  within  the  Ghnstian  fold. 

JOHN  CLAY. 

Pjpcston,  6th  January,  1858." 

Ht,  Olay  lived  but  a  few  months  after  the  pnbhca tic  n  f 
2Xtf  BepoH,  but  amongst  those  interested  in  the  sindy  of  the 

2ne8tions  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  bis  mmxf  mod 
riendship  weie  as  dear  and  respected  as  ever :  and  we  recall 
with  pleasnre  the  ftsX,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
ibv  the  Promotion  of  Social  ScieiKoey  held  in  liverpooi  last 
Octobtti  tbese  was  no  man  more  missed,  no  man  whose  pre- 
sence was  more  atnceniy  desired,  than  thai  ol  the  £ev.  John 
Gay. 
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Ha  lay  ^kllMft:  like  Paul  YtidMr,  be  had' 4Qi*w<»lled 
himself  in  the  oease  of  Hefonnatiopy  and  liln  Faol  Veidiar' jie 
died  a  inartyr  to  datj.,  aelf-imposed  in  veny  W ite  aoal  eiduoiu 
points.  In  Nofeober,  tibt  iolkmog  ipmgttupk  tiffmxtA  in 
ell  tlie  aevipepeii 

Dbath  of  iiiE  Ebv.  Johk  GLAT^Thid  fevewDd  gentle** 
nan^  late  the  Cheplea  of  the  Preston  Hoeae  of  CorreetH»n» 
expired  after  e  long  illness,  arising  froa  netural  dftet^^  mi 
XiMmingtoo,  on  Sunday  last,  in  his  68rd  year*  The  veveiend 
mntleman  resigned  the  chaplaioOT  of  tlie  gaol  on  the  25th 
J  one,  1857^  after  having  filled  Ihat  effiee  nearly  Ihirty-sis 
years,  dttdag  which  time  be  had  become  an  authofiiy  on  priaon 
diac^oe  imd  enmiMd  eiatisties.  Hia  influence  in  these 
antters  wae  Bot  eonfiiied  to  this  country,  for  his  koid  and  eoM« 
prehensive  reports  were  tnuMlaled  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  (he  Continent.  At  the  time  of  his  rewgaatoi  he  bid  lor 
seven  years  received  a  salary  of  £3&0  per  annum^  nnd  accor- 
ding to  Act  of  Parliament)  a  retiring  pension  of  £2t6£  lOs. 
vas  granted  to  him  o«t  of  the  eoanty  funds,  at  the  September 
eeaaion,  1857,  of  the  eonty  negiaiRitea,  beings  tkMe-fenitlis 
of  the  aalaiy  be  was  receiving  when  he  resigned*'' 

Tlua  appeared  to  Mr*  Fnderic  Uiii  bat  a  poor,  cold  memo- 
rial of  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  save  mea  horn  th^MifOs 
and  deetroction,  and  so  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
adding  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  brother,  tninsmitted  the 
following  letter  to  tl^  editor  of  TA^  Alliance  fFmkli/  Nem, 
and  which  we  extract  fron  the  namber  of  that  fvpm  of  Satur- 
day, Peoember  llth > 

TliK  I4ATE  iUY«  iOm  QLAi* 

^  Dear  8ir,*~I  send  yon  a  short  notice  of  the  late  Ber.  John 

Clay,  written  by  my  brother,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Post-office,  who  knew  the  deoeased  thoronghlji,  Mr.  Frederic 
Hill  was,  before  he  took  his  present  office,  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  prisons,  in  which  capacity  be  visited  Preston  Gaol,  and 
witnessed,  from  time  to  time,  the  severe  and  exhansting  labors 
of  its  exeellent  chaplain,  whose  less  is  dseply  lamented  by  all 
who  take  an  intmst  in  the  feforoaatory  treatMDt  of  criminals, 
or  in  the  prevention  o£  tbat  OTcrwhelming  cause  of  enm^^ 
indulge  I  re  in  drink. — ^Dear6ir>  your  fMthftii  servant, 
T.  H.  Barker,  &q.  U^O.  Hill. 
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Ber.  Join  C^teMiiliy  liM  iMiM  of  tttt  bMest, 
noet  ffedooBi  and  most  pwoMertng  supporters  of  t  wise  nd 
bnaaa  tnatment  of  oimnDils  ' 

U  ia  BOW  ncnh  40  y«»  tiaoe  Mr.  Oay  artmd  on  fats  dv- 
tiet  as  dioplHnof  Ite  Hoitse  of  GbmettOD,  al  PMoh,  a 
priaon  used  bj  the  whole  of  North  Lancaahife.  Vor  a  long 
peiiod  ha  had  to  perfom  hU  ardaoaa  datiaa  not  oalj  withool 
aiaialaBce»  bat  afpdosl  detannioad  opposition ;  an  oppositSon 
whioh  did  not.oeaaa  miftii  tha  appointisont  of  the  present  «• 
oayanigovanior^  Colonal  MaiCni^  bat«ma  whom  and  Ifr.  Chf 
tiiero      alwaya  oonhal  onion  and  oai^petn^oiu 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  to  coudemn  the  oae  of  the  de- 
piading  and  a^dtifying  treadmill,  and  to  nige  in  ita  alead  tha 
latioduction  of  useful  labor.  Hewaa  also  etitff  alive  tutlia 
daDMmiiaingeffcflA  i^  indisoriariwilwaaaoeiation^  espeoiaHy  whan 
the  priaoui^rs  passed  their  time^-aa  was  formerlj  the  case  with 
all  the  nnftned^  and  with  many*  uideed^  of  the  €onviot€d--in 
idleness. 

3j  the  pains  he  took  at  the  critical  period  of  Mberation  io 
paoame  tnployment  for  the  diaehaiKad  priaoner,  and,  when 
poaatUa,  to  raeoocile  his  fanner  employers  and  frienida  with 
ni^  Mc  Qt^  enabled  many  a  diaeardad  oonviet^  who  wonkl 
otherwise,  hate  had  scnrccly  anj  alternative  than  a  course  of 
cikne,  to  retomto  a  life  of  honesty,  itidustfy^  and  respectabihtyi 
to  a  atriotfAirananoe  of  irbioh  Mr.  Claj^s  communications  with 
hiaiy  from  tine  to  time,  greatly  strengthened  liis  resolutions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  practical  reaalt  of 
the  reforma  which  he  inatituted,  Mr.  Glay  took  regnlar  means 
of  learnings  as  far  as  practicable,  through  the  county  police 
and  o^raiaOi  what  was  (he  after-life,  whether  good  or  errl, 
of  the  inroatcB  ol  his  prison,  and  the  indiBpuiable  proofs  thus 
afforded  of  the  good  effect  of  those  reforma  greaitly  aaattled  him 
in  obtaining  their  wi4eir  adoptioiK  • 

)lr.  Clay  also  succeeded  in  dsmmiStiating  the  great  cost 
imposed  npoo  the  country  by  every  criminal  who  ia  anffercd  to 
go  at  large ;  and  liow  much  wiser  it  is,  ev6n  in  a  mere  econo- 
mical sense,  to  take  effectual  means,  altliough  they  may  be 
expcuaive^  to  reform  ofFeiulers,  tl»au  after  a  short  imprisonment 
to  let  them  loose  again,  without  their  bating. either  the  desire 
or  the  ability  to  live  by  honest  induslrj. 

But  Mr.  Clay  did  not,  like  wealer-miadcd  plokuthropiMs, 
thiqilt  ail  tije^bhun^a/^^iugijcoai^<^^  tha.»eglea4i»itbeaiahet 
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classes,  or  on  government.  He  shoved  fhsA  fit  iMm  deoeti^ on 
the  workingclassesthero^elvea  than  OB  others;  IftnithatibeBiImB}' 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  dnrnkenn^i  woild^BoffiiMi 
to  make  thooBaiuiU  of  familiet  Moofidrtahle,  bappy,  and  poM* 
peroQs,  who  are  now  steeped  in  wiaay,  and  tipmd  im  oM* 
atant  temptation  to  commit  ortme. 

The  imltsof  his  experienoe,  lucidly  aet  Ibitli  aod  aUf 
commented  upon,  appeared  in  Mr.  Clay's  adnuiabk  nporte^ 
and  by  IheiY  meansj  mad  by  the  wMum  which  he  lepeiledlf 
gave  before  parliaaieatary  oomnttltaBi  he  neted  wpowtte  irMe 
country,  and  greatly  promoted  the  general  impcOfewnt  of 
prison  discipline* 

Had  his  eonntry  rendered  to  Mr«  Cfaqr  hsifc  tithe  of  the 
good  which  he  conferred  on  hie  eonntry,  be.mightetill  hive 
been  alive,  assisting  by  liis  couaeel,  if  unable  stiD  to  engage  in 
active  labor;  but  bis  spirit  and  liberality  wete  be^rond  ms  phy- 
sical strength  and  narrow  income*  He  was  alloped  Imd  cora« 
polled  to  work  beyond  his  power.  No  ohnrch  living,  to'wliieh 
he  would  have  done  eo  oinioh  honor^  was  fienented  to  him ; 
and^  till  it  was  too  lale»  no  essistanee  was  aforded  Inn  in  the 
dischaige  of  his  prison  duties,  or  tlie  aeeans  offeied'to  him  of 
retiring  on  a  peiision  saffiMent  for  his  neoessiliee,  ntA  the 
consequence  is  that  Mr*  Clajr  has  sunk  into  the  ^vw-befoes 
his  natural  time.  May  his  own  conoty«  and  the  oemtfyat 
lam*  as  far  as  still  Hesin  their  power*  dischaige  to  Mr«  Cmy'a 
children  the  debt  of  gratitode  which  tbcf  left  nopvid  to  tlw 
phihmtbropist  himself  r 

mSU  REFOEMATORIES. 

At  last  Irish  fieformatories  are  being  estabKshed?  ItNr  ei-> 
ample  our  Protestant  friends  issue  (he  followiog  ndtiee^  winch 
we  take  from  &t«(»^/ jViftff  Xel^rr.* 

We  are  gUtd  to  6nd  that  a  tnVfeet  so  Smportant  to  iociai  welfare 
ii  not  likely  to  he  neglected  in  the  county  aud  city  of  D4Mkk.  An 
act  passed  last  session  provides  for  the  maintenance  in  nrforraatories 

of  tho?e  poor  cliildren  who,  more  sinned  ag'aiii'st  rhrm  .sinning,4Mro  de- 
tected in  the  commission  of  those  minor  oflfenccs  to  which  the  fhoiight- 
leseness  of  childhood  or  the  incentive  of  evil  example  has  enticed  them. 
Te  save  saeh  from  the  dewnwM  seed  lo  t*oie,  gt»venita4rt(^i4n'M^ 
the  expenses  of  their  maielSaanet  in  sveh  institutions  as  philiMlHo^y 
shall  provide,  and  all  juvfiiilos  must  be^ent  oilW.  to  a  *  reronnntory 
under  the  exclusive  rii.iii.ii^ement  of  persona  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  m  the  ofl^uder.'  Wo  uuderstcind  th.it  Roman  Catholic 
reforssatorlei  an  ahfeady  bsfaig  sifMshed  hi'many  couoties ;  aod  it 
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o^leot  to  provide  an  MQ^hini  for  the  |M>or  cbildreB  of  their  9m% 
chTirch,  who,  often  from  parental  nep-l^ot  or  depravitj,  have  taken  % 
step  in  the  career  of  rrinip.    During  the  year  1857, it  appear?,  th;it  no 
iese  than  eighty  bovs  and  tweuty-mnegirlf,Proteatttut«,  wereeonvictrd 
Wiihlftthtp«ic«^iiftriet«f  Mblli,  aad  niglitaow  h%  imMl««r» 
refonutorj,  if  such  existed  to  shelter  them.   It  u,  thftcAire,  with 
sincere  ^^ratification  wchavo  learned  that  the  subject  hri?;  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Dublin  Parochial  As-'ociation,  con>istiii}^  of  the 
paroobUl  clergy  of  almost  all  the  parishes  in  Dablin ;  and  that  at 
fkiir  iMt  noethly  mmdug,  U  tti*  QhmfUir^90«m  of  Ohriaft  Cbopci^ 
they  appointed  a  comnittee  to  take  ■mmtci  for  the  eatahtiehowtof 
a  Protestant  BelbniiatCMry,  under  the  new  act,  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin.    The  commtttpe  oon«ists  of  Rev.  Kdward  S.  Abbott,  R-^t, 
Richard  Barton,  liev.  Wiiiiain  Greene,  Rev.  Williaai  Maturin,  Be?. 
J.  H.  Noo&haoy  BeT.  Thomas  B.  Shore,  and  Rev.  Charles  S.  8tao- 
ibfd.  IttMcb  hmadi  ve  ■MMurtliie  w«rir«lUgooii«iid  praqMTf 
9ad  that  the  ProteAtants  of  Ociiffiii  wiU  Mt  be  subjected  to  the  re» 
proach  of  hnvinn^  been  indiffereni  tola  object  so  importaat  to tht 
well-being  of  society," 

W«  undentawl  thai  faodt  bftve  been  freely  subscribed,  and 
tW  a  Reformatory  for  boya  and  OMitr  gicky  will  shoKlj  ke 
opened  in  Dublin.  Our  friends  have  mt  one  of  their  body  to 
England  for  Ibepaiposeof  leeUigtlie  workiiigof  tlieehief  Mhoob 
iotmcpiwtif. 

From  'J/ic  Southern  Rejwrier,  we  take  the  fuUowing : 

THE  CORK  REFORMATORY. 

"  ^Ye  have  been  asked — what  about  the  Reformatory  ?  Are  tbej 
asleep,  nr  is  t}i*>  j>Toject  abandoned  ?  We  ha?e  g^eat  pleasure  in  rt- 
|jlyiu|^  tluit  ail  the&e  forebodings  are  without  foundation,  an  i  th^t 
the  managers  hsvo  esartvd  ttyemaelvet  actively  to  Wng  tbe  project  to 
an  iiMie,  useful  to  tlio  claaa  Intended  to  be  benefitted,  lioBarablt  to 
those  who  have  employed  their  abilities,  and  worthy  of  our  citr.  An 
establishment  of  this  kind  cannot  be  brought  into  action  in  a  luoment, 
there  is  much  consideration  to  be  employed,  and  tbe  aid  of  various 
persons  tnust  be  leeured,  who  are  very  dtficult  to  be  obtuned.  It 
IS  ktiovti  that  Ik  velfglMSi  fraiternity  is  to  bawi  iho  rale  of  this  pbet^ 
bat  it.  must  be  evident  that  it  is  not  every  orte"  which  would 
answer  or  agree  to  serve  the  requisite  duties.  Std!  we  ean  ?av  thit 
very  anxious  efibirt^  ai'e  being  maide  to  overcome  tKi.s  diihcuity,  vriiica 
wc  trust  will  be  crowned  with  t^e  desired  result,  no  that  the  Irst 
grand  Boceisary  of  direetora  will  bo  aociiiied.  Pending  this  eeoein- 
8ion«alLthM  could  ba  achieved,  has  been  well  and  eifectivelv  done. 
The  committee  have  taken  a:  lot  of  ground  near  Upto  ?.  for  th^-ir  in« 
tended  establishment,  which  omhriicea  nn  vxtriii  >  i  aii  lnjadred aad 
twelve  acrt's,  for  a  long  Unu  ul  jc4i'6|  virtuaiiv  euuivaieul  to  a  fee» 
stmpte  estate.  ^  'tbiM  position  ia  adiAirabiy  locatedi;  ^aiMp  saficicBtljr 
se^aiod  from      |M)piiloaa  towi^  aod^  at  the  taint        so  «w 
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adTantages  in  the  way  of  supply  which  a  city  could  oflfer.  Betweoa 
Cork  and  Bandon,  both  the  a<ivnn tapes  of  a  ]>rovincial  capital,  and  a 
country  town  can  be  cornmarnk-J.  Everytiji nL,'"  cheap  that  is  [jos- 
se&sed  m  this  emporium  fur  maiiulai-ture,  aud  all  llial  cau  bu  bad  in 
that  market  for  provitioD*  aad  eouotry  prodode^  «U1  be  avaUabla; 
At  the  aanie  time^  the  inmates  will  be  removed  from  tbeaednotifem- 
fiucnpes  of  former  companionship  and  old  acquaintance,  and  so  they 
"\viii  be  removed  from  tlie  most  active  incitements  tn  rnn  w  their  old 
course  of  vice.  In  every  way.  then,  tbia  affair  seems  to  have  been  well 
and  considerately  ouoaged.  Nothing  has  been  hurried  or  retarded  un- 
duly ;  proper  deliberation  has  been  used  before  action  t  but  tben^ 
prompt  and  energetic  conolusion  has  been  apparent,  when  the  determi- 
nation was  arrived  at.  From  these  mo'-t  trustworthy  grounds  of  cre- 
dence we  rely  that  a  practical  an<i  useful  re.^ult  wUl  issue,  aud  that  we 
•hall  see  sucn  au  imstitutiou  founded  as  wiUbe  a  just  pride  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  reolainataosb  of  criminals.  We  need  not  ret ert  to 
the  arguments  which  we  were  the  first  in  Ireland  to  start  innainte* 
nance  of  the  worth.and  even  to  place  it  on  no  higher  b;i?:is,the  economy 
of  this  movement.  Now,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  and  believed  in, 
and  tberiifore  it  would  be  superfluoi^s  to  maintain  it  with  any  forcqof 
argument.  To  us  the  most  satiefiMtory  knowleds^e  is  that  which 
proves  that  the  principle  is  passing  into  reality^  ana  that  the  benefc^ 
lent  intention  is  being  embodied  in  the  humane  act.  QCbis  IS  the  SOSt 
of  proof  that  comes  home  to  our  coavictions.** 

A  girls'  scliool  maDaged  bv  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  eertifled  ia 
Atblooe ;  an  admirable  school,  maimed  the  I^adies  of  the 
Good  Shepherd^is  certified  in  Limerick ;  another*  from  which  we 
expect  gruid  mnUsi  it  eerfeiled  at  High  VtA^  Dnimoondra, 
under  the  care  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Order  of  Charity ;  another 
is  certified  at  Monaghan,  under  the  care  oif  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Louis  ;  and  one  under  the  management  of  the  Sisteia  of 
Meicy  wiJl  be  shortly  opened  at  Goldeu-bridge. 

With  regard  to  Patronage  for  Catholic  cbUdren,  a  most  in* 
valuaUfr  assistant  will  be  fonnd  io  the  Society  of  St.  Tincent 
de  Paul  j  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  So(aety,  held  in  London'^ 
the  President  s^d, he  would  take  this  oppotltuiity  of  speak- 
iug  to  thenj^  of  another  work,  ithiuk  was  very  aeaifable  Is 
England.  He  alluded  to  the>pattanage  of  boys  who  left  the 
Kefurmatory  schools,  There  was  moch  need  of  the  ekertiona 
of  the  Brothers  to  take  care  of  those  boys.  I{e  bad  received 
all  the  necessary  information  on  the. subject  from  the  ezperienoe 
of  the  Brothers  in  i^'raoee^  aiwlhe  would  advisO'lbem  tonttamfit 
tho"  wolky  if  it  was  found  that  much  money  was  Hot  reqnilred  to 
carry  it  'on.  He  apprehended,  tba^  it  was  a  work  rathef  of 
Isbour  and  of  orgauizatipnj  an^df  he  was  gUd  to  say  thai  tha- 
organization  of  the  Society  was  certaiuly  the  best  in  £ngland  to 
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earrj  out  any  work  of  the  kind  "  And  oar  friend,  the  Ecv, 
Father  Caccia,  thus  writes  upon  this  subject  to  the  Coimal 

OATHOLIC  EEFOEMATOKY  SCHOOL^ 
JV^MT  Markti'WmgMam,  Y^Huiin. 

OetOer  ISift,  1856. 

**I  feel  much  gratifted  for  the  occasion  you  aflbrd  dm  of «  dincC 

correspondence  with  a  society  which  I  highlr  esteem,  and  whose  co- 
operation in  the  Reformatory  muveiaeat  I  coo&ider  eaacntiaUy 
necessary. 

**  From  the  Report  and  Ohvolar  whiefa  too  will  receire  by  this  post, 
yon  win  become  acqnminted  with  the  vonung  of  our  Reformateiy, 

and  tbe  conditions  on  which  boys  are  receirra  from  other  coa&tkt. 
Yon  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  thebui!ding5  there  alluded  to,  whJrIi 
were  intended  for  tbe  accommodation  of  &eventj  boys,  have  been  cvLii* 
pleted  for  more  than  two  hundred.  The  premium  idso,  which  is  thert 
stated  9t£\0  for  each  boy,  is  now  reduced  Co  £S>  bat  witboot  tbe 
right  of  ▼aoaocies :  JS2  of  this  goes  towards  tbe  bedding,  &e.y  of  Ike 
boy.  the  remidning      to  the  building  fund. 

*•  Tbe  travelling  expenses  of  the  hoysi  are  to  be  defrayed  ^'j  'h* 
county  to  which  they  belong.  J  have  already  four  t>oys  from  Loii<i«>fi. 
I  have  now  eightT-ftve  boys,  and  tbree  others  are  comiin.  Tbe 
mveraee  number  of  Yorbsbire  boys  is  about  one  hundred  aadtwcBtT» 
sn  1  .vball  bate  about  eighty  vacaneies  for  other  oounties^  twenty  ef 

which  arc  even  nn'v  filiofl. 

"  Any  oliier  iniorniation  ^ou  niav  re<juire  I  shall  be  most  happj  to 

J rive  you,  and  more  happj  if  you,  or  any  member  of  your  Society,  will 
avour  me  with  a  visit. 

In  addition  to  this  reply,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale  presented  a  few 
davs  ago  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  I  hope  that  this  plan 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Society. 

*'  BeHore  me  to  remain  vours  very  trulr, 

«€U'A&LB8  CAOOIA." 

[Oopy.] 

"  Mr  Lord  Cardinal-^ 

«•  When  the  Right  Rev.  tiic  Abbot  of  Muuut  tiu  Bernards  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  to  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  Re- 
formatory bojB»  I,  amongst  other^  gare  my  opinion  in  Tt§  IFasU^ 

agister,  of  M  - V  'i'ind,  as  follows  : — 

"  '  .  In  e^ery  Reformatory,  nn  annual  allowance — £!  for  #»ach 
boy,  feiiouid  be  set  apart  for  nuppiviug  the  boys  according  lo  tutir  re- 
spective wants  on  their  entering  mto  society,  as  I  am  doii^  al  thb 
present  moment.    This  ftud  may  be  increased  by  contributiona. 

**  *2nd.  An  external  patronage,  charged  with  obtaining  eroployraen?, 
and  at  the  same  time  <  xcrcising'  a  Tnoral  control,  may  be  four.  1  in  the 
Societies  of  St.  Vincent-de-i'ftul,  who&e  Central  Cornmitiee  wiU  re- 
ceite  from  the  managers  of  the  Reformatories  the  requirementa  and 
the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  his  dismissaL 
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^  *  Srd.  The  bmq«  (Miln>a«ge  will  amht  tlioiM  bo^t  to^nigratft  iihft* 

either  because  of  bad  pareots*  a  doabtfidrftfornuttton,  or  di^cuU/  in 
nbtnining  eraplovnv  nt ,  arc  exposed  to  the  daogerof  ft  relapse^  or  the 
iaabiiity  of  procurjng  the  nocossarit's  of  life.' 

*'  On  a  late  occajtiou,  vi^ittiug  Mount  St.  Bernards,  I  found  that 
the  present  Superiors  agreed  with  my  plan,  and  having  made  Imowo 
to  tnem  my  intention  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  patroiuure  of  your 
Eminence,  they  desired  me  to  make  huoim  to  JOQ  their  wish  to  0ee  it 
«»rried  out. 

*•  There  is  onlj  one  Cathulic  Reformatory  reroainiug,  which  is  the 
one  in  j'our  diocese.  If  the  plan  meets  with  your  approbation  X  feei 
confident  something  effectual  mejr  be  dove  for  the  mtnro  ^onditioa 
of  our  boys,  and  we  may  thus  insure  the  miooess  of  our  present  endea- 

Tours. 

*'  I  thinlc  that  as  Socictio«?  of  St.  Vincnt-flc-Paul  axe  spread  all  over 
the  couutrj-j  with  a  centiai  buard  in  Louduu,  they  might  undertake 
thi^  great  work  of  ehftrity  withont  inonrring  any  expense,  and  with 
but  litttle  trouble. 

•'They  will  not  be  called  upon  to  procure  a  situation  for  all  the 
boys  leaving-  H  oformatories,  but  only  for  those  for  whom  the  maiia* 

Sersmake  an  application  ;  aud,  if  a  proper  sit  uatiou  cannot  be  found^ 
bey  will  inform  the  respective  mamiger  of  the  fact,  tbathe  may  re* 
sort  to  other  means— for  inataiiee*  emigration  A»  Csiiki4ev.wJ^ere  tb# 
boys  win  be  recommended  to  the  same  Society. 

**  T  hope  your  Eminence,  in  your  charity,  will  give  this  matter  due 
consideration.  It  you  tliink  it  hotter  to  iiiqdify,  or  eveu  change  this 
plan,  I  shall  be  hapj^y  tu  I'uiiuw  the  iioe  of  actM>o  you  may  ^opose. 

t  am  extremely  anxious  for  the  future  reaoU  of  tha  Refoymatefy 

training. 

*•  With  thn  most  profound  sentiments  of  respect  and  reverence*  I 
have  the  bouuur  to  be  Yoar  ^mijiQaceW  nukit  humble  and  jobedient 
servant.  >    •  i 


A  letter  addressed,  October  the  Sod,  by  the  Right  Eev. 
Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  to  the  Seoretiiy  of  Ihte  FVof  ^(idal 
Coancii,  contains  the  following  passages  on  the  i|ame  snbjsct : 

I  have  thought  fur  soma  time  thai  tbrovgli  the  imfeefnnitloii  of 

the  Society  of  St.  Vincent*de-Paul,  some  good  outlet  for  our  Oolony 
Boy 4  might  be  found.   I  am  quite  faroorable  t#  Qiloiiisitiim  and 

em^ration,  as  you  Wnow.  ' 

*•  The  plau»  1  think,  that  would  succeed  would  be  for  some  agent 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vineeot^e.Paul,  on  the  spot  they  would  oolou- 
ntae,  to  takewe  of  theiii»  faatlw  prci4o«i1fublillflfd  'latfdf  for  thelh 
e«]ti?atlng»  lie.  If  the  boys  cootd  go  )at  onar  from  the  colony,  dir^t 
to  the  place  in  America  prepared  for  them,  art  agen^  bdnf*-  there  tiT 
receive  and  ovef  look  thein,  thi$  plan,  1  thiuk,  would  succeed,"  • 
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A  Male  Rrforniator}'  for  Catholics  will  be  soon  opeutJ  in 
tlic  iieiglibouiLood  uf  Dublin.     Evltv  arra:  jement  is  n^atle, 
and  tliC  stafl'  is  nearlv  readj.    A  Comnjitue  i.as  been  tr.rnr'edl, 
and  comprises  amongst  its  members  the  hijrhest  )f  iL^nl  irr.cti  jn- 
aries,  and  {,'entlomen  of  the  most  influc'iii:al  portion  in  the 
njcrcaiitiii;  classes  in  Dublin.    Ti.c}  have  \vi^t-lv  rc<ol\rd  \o 
place  tho  institution  under  the  management  of  a  religious  body, 
as  being  safest,  and,  ixl  the  same  time,  most  economical.  AVc 
•ball,  we  hope,  in  our  RKCord  for  next  quaiter,  be  able  to  re- 
port that  this  institntion  is  successfully  at  work. 

Before  closing  this  ])or:ion  of  our  liECOiin  of  the  present 
quarter,  we  would  urge  upon  those  geutlemen  anxious  for  tfie 
success  of  the  movement,  the  necessity  of  joining  the  Dublin 
Committee,  and  of  working  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  unison, 
and  as  has  been  found  so  useful  and  successful  in  other  assod« 
ations.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  Cork  Bb:dl  be  bttt^ 
than  Limerick,  or  Dublin  better  than  Belfast,  or  Monaghaa 
superior  to  Athlone  ;-^the  real  question,  and  the  charitable 
atid  philanthropic  one  » — how  shall  we  all  be  best  able  to 
help  each  other,  and  to  make  Reformatories,  Male  and  Femaie, 
at  perfect  and  as  useful  as  are  oul*  otlter  almost  inouaimbie 
InaiitoiioM  for  the  cure  of  moral  or  physical  erils. 

CONVICTS  FN  ENGLAND. 

There  are  convicts  in  Cork  harbour,  and  there  are  convicts 
in  Pliilipstown  ;  there  is  a  roloiiy  of  coTivirts  nt  Lnsk,  and 
there  are  60  or  bO  convicts  at  Suiilhlield,  without  a  lork,  or 
bolt,  or  bar  on  the  door,  to  keep  them  from  ru:3h!iiir  into 
Smithtieid  market,  and  thus  escaping.  If  the  reader  will  lo'-k 
towards  that  large  buildiiiir  on  the  Nortli  Circular  Road,  lie 
,  will  ?ee  an  establishment  containing  nearly  500  male  cv>nvict>. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  lu  vari(»u?  parts  of  Ire|jn<^. 
convicts  are  stationed,  with  all  the  meins  of  creating  not 
amongbt  their  ieliows,  and  with  a  pouer  of  doing  wrong  aid 
mifcclucr,  never  possible  to  tlieir  Eiiglish  fellows  ;  yet  these  [tiA\ 
convicts  have  never  broken  into  revolt,  have  lu  vrr  i«pread  terrv>r 
and  dismay  amongst  the  people  of  tlieir  neigiibour^^^  d.  linve 
never  rendered  ll'.einst  U  es  objects  of  liorrnr  (o  all  good  and  think- 
ing men — and  uli  fur  the  phiin  and  simple  reason  that  tliey  h;ive 
been  treated  as  rational  beings,  and  to  each  ha?  been  given 
such  fair  and  reasonable  reward,  compatible  wiili  his  con- 
dition, a<<  liiii  good  conduct  aud  phovld  reformiilioQ  iaJ 
shown  him  to  de;»crvc* 
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L'nfortunately,  such  is  not  the  state  of  things  in  Engkufl ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  in  the  month  of  Xovemljcr  last,  the 
"Waterloo  Station  in  London,  and  the  whole  town  df  Wey- 
Diouih,  were  [idrighted  from  their  juopriety  hy  a  gam;-  of  con- 
victs, who  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  thoj^e  punislinicnts, 
and  undergone  that  disci|)liiie  \\  micu  are  presumed  to  dwell  in, 
and  to  be  developed  bj,  cunJjuemeut  in  Peutonville  or  Miilbauk 
Prisons. 

We  take  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  we  rclcr,  Irom  the  Duil^  Xcws  of  November 
2nh,  1858 

"  Mutinv  of  Convicts. — About  ei^ht  o'cbck  on  Tuesday 
morning  a  confusion  and  alarm,  never  witnessed  before,  tofjk 
place  at  the  Southwestern  Railway, Waterloo-station,  ;i  ^"  >;ig  ot 
110  less  than  eighty  convicts  rein-ing  to  proceed  by  the  rf;j;ular 
train  to  Portland.  The  persuasions  of  the  offiLcrs  uere  use- 
less, and  it  was  ultimately  deemed  ex[)cdient  to  ?^end  to  Mill- 
bank  Prison  for  the  Governor  and  additional  guard,  when, 
after  two  hourS'  delay,  the  convicts  were  lor  warded  on  their 
journey." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Southern  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 27th,  (a  Weymouth  paper,)  gives  the  facts  at  length,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  as  they  show  profound 
ignorance,  or  gross  carelessness,  or  utter  recklessness,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Prisons'  Office  in  London : — 

"  Beturn  of  Convicts  to  Portland  Prison. — About  80  of  the 
convicts  who  were  sent  from  Portland  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  thej  took  in  the  emetUe,  having  undergone 
a  few  weeks'  solitary  confinement  in  Millbauk  Penitentiary  and 
Pentonville  Model  Prison,  were  returned  on  Wednesday  to  their 
foraier  quarters.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Waterloo  station, 
and  found  that  they  were  to  be  taken  hack  to  Portland,  some 
of  them  expressed,  in  very  forcible  language,  their  determina- 
tion not  to  go,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  con- 
siderable delay,  that  they  were  got  into  the  lUilway  carriages, 
having  first  been  divided  into  two  parties.  A  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  deftpatched  to  the  prison  at  Portland,  informing  the 
Governor,  Captain  Clay,  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  con- 
victs, and  he  sent  off  to  H.M.8,  'Blenheim,' lying  in  the  Port- 
land harbour,  for  force,  in  case  of  any  serious  difficulty  occur- 
ring in  conducting  the  convicts  from  the  terminus  to  Wey- 
mouth. The  first  detachment  of  convicts  arrived  ia  the  after- 
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T!ocn,  tolerablv  quiet,  and  under  a  ^mpandTcIj  ^-^.^U  csccrt. 
A  strong  ^nard,  however,  had  lo  be  prorided  in  Ljiidoa  to 
company  the  second  gang,  nambering  4S  convicti,  ir.  i 
iLeir  "x  .y  from  Wejmonth  to  Portland  tbrj  were  rcet  fc ♦ 

rr  .ri:.:-.  ar  ^  a  b.  ij  of  the  sailors  of  the  '  B'fnheim/  dnzz'z 
:.-^LZ  0.."?  of  t?-p  ship's  euns.  Under  thii  stroriz  esv?::'. 
llcT  ^erc  c:  ."c'..ed  throc^h  Portland,  shootinir,  Tellir^,  i-i 
i-r^  :  :  _  'li  great  mp'jj.  From  th^  cirTe-?:c-.?  ''"  ^  zj^-l, 
::  woe  1  f'T^of^ar  that  thev  estimated  the  horri/rs  oi'  5c. cc> 
f.  MiiDank  or  Per*-^^n\iDe,  £?  I'zr.t  ir*  cocpirsci 

lelie  c.  Tjre  not  among  the  number  who  were  tloeetd  f,r  12- 
sc*  •- r  n  ation ;  t!.e  pnr:?hr  ent  ihej  L:iv-f^  had  has  beta 
a  fcTf  weeks' sobtarr  icprisor.meDt.  It  seems  a  very  -^-ze^OTD- 
able  poh'cy  to  give  such  re:  tllioos  spirits  3  cha::ce  of  raifizi^ 
anct^er  riot  in  the  prison,  tbo^jrh  the  exceiieL*  ^iscipnce 
ma:nt.imed  there,  and  the  rigiknce  of  the  officials,  will,  zq 
dcuht,  pre\cat  aojlhiiig  so  acrioas  u  the  oolbfe^  viuck  ic- 
cei.t!y  cccurred.** 

We  nefd  not  write  one  ^vord  upon  this  disgraceful  state- 
ment. We  hardlj  know  which  to  pitj  more,  ibc  gsmdi  ai 
Portiand,  or  the  people  in  Wep&ooUi. 
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IRISH  CONVICT  PBISONa 

Wo  arc  unalile,  owing  to  a  rule  of  the  Council  of  the  Nationat 

Assodadoii  for  the  Promotioii  of  Social  Science,  to  print  at  length 

the  paper  on  Convict  Management^  read  hy  Captain  Crofton  at  the 

Liwpool  ICeetiDg  of  the  Society.  However)  we  take  the  fi)llowing 

abstract  of  tbia  able  paper,  from  J%t  Timm,  of  October  16th 

Captain  Crofton  read  an  iuterestiug  paper  in  thin  department  upon 
the  proposition,  ^'Can  Intermediate  Prisons  materially  aid  in  solving 
the  DtfflenltleB  of  the  Convict  Qneetlon."  Hie  sectoi  was  crowded 
daring  the  leadmg  of  the  paper,  and  the  diaonelon  on  it  was  delajed 
in  order  that  Lord  Brongluun  might  be  enabled  to  ti^e  part  b  it 
In  the  outset  of  his  paper  Captain  Crofton  proposed  three  qnestions 
for  condderation^What  are  the  difficulties  of  the  convict  question  ? 
Why  have  we  not  solved  them  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  solve  those 
difficulties  ?  Taking  the  last  fir?!,  he  hid  it  down  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  to  devise  a  course  of  treatment  consistent  with  hnmanity 
which  shr.ll  either  mend  the  offi?nder  or  tend  to  render  him  less 
noxious  to  the  community,  and  which  shall  have  at  the  same  time 
the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime.  From 
1827  to  1836,  37,117  males  and  females  were  traudi>orted  to  ilio 
ookmiea;  from  1887 to  1846, 27,258 ;  finom  1847  to  1856,  11,979  ; 
and  in  1857,  only  461.  But  the  fadlitjr  with  which  in  the  fbnner 
l>eriod8  the  mother  conntry  got  rid  of  iti  eriminala  led  to  gioes  care- 
lessnesa,  and  eventnallj  the  colonies  reflued  to  receive  them.  We 
had,  however,  learned  two  lessons  from  transportation, — first,  that 
employment  was  a  moat  powerfol  agent  in  reformation ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  attendant  on  bad  prison  discipline, 
there  was  ntill  a  large  impressible  class  of  prisoners  who  were  willing 
to  work  wIrii  employment  wiis  obtained,  who  gave  satisfaction  to 
then*  employers,  and  who  ultimately  became  useful  and  industrious 
colonists.  Why  had  we  not  solved  the  diificultics  of  the  convict 
question?  Simply  because,  though  experience  had  clearly  proved 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  prisoners — ^impressible  and  nnimpressible 
—we  had  filled  to  avail  omelvea  of  that  knowledge,  and  had 
treated  cor  criminals  in  maseea  op  to  the  teimlnation  of  tlieir  in- 
carceration, and  had  discharged  thmn  to  take  their  chance  and  worii: 
their  wiH  When  the  cohmiee  reftised  to  receive  convieta  the  experi- 
ment was  then  tried  on  ua  at  home^  with  the  same  result  and  for  a 
aioiilar  xwfnH^e  neglect  to  impme  the  impieisible  dass.  Wt 
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were  ready  to  admit  bow  difficult  it  was  for  a  man  whea  diacbarged 
from  priaon  to  obtain  employment,  but  wbat  had  we  done  to  enable 
him  to  procure  it  ?  Nothing,  and  it  wa8  not  to  be  woTidered  at,  then, 
that  we  had  signally  failed.  It  had  hcen  our  pracnoo  to  delude  car- 
selves  with  negative  statistics,  and  v/e  had  concluilcd  that  uul^casa  a 
prisoner  was  re-convicted  he  was  reformed.  This  deJu&ion  had  been 
onr  stumUiii^-block,  and  well  nigh  oor  ruin.  The  cf^mmiiiiiiy  ob- 
jected to  employ  the  criminal  when  discharged,  on  the  intelligible 
^'r(>iind  that,  aUlieugU  under  strict  sm'vciiiance  andtbe  ntterabaeDCB 
of  temptation  his  conduct  had  been  good,  there  was  no  guara&tee 
that  it  wonld  not  be  otherwise  in  free  life ;  and  Cfans  ckanetv 
80  obtained  under  anch  a  pd«m  discipline  waa  of  Bttto  or  no  v«Im 
to  the  pliMlo.  What,  thaB^abaB  wo  do  to  oolro  those  d^tallM? 
Wo  mnat  treat  otur  convicts  indtvidnaUy,  and  not  in  the  mass ;  v« 
rnnat  qualify  them  to  obtain  omploTmcDt,  by  flo  trainiDg  them  tkat 
they  will  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  wc  must  apply  sack 
special  training  as  wWl  fit  tliera  for  a  free  life  and  make  them  meet 
for  employmont ;  wc  must  inform  them  of  an  honest  world,  of  w  hidi 
they  know  Utile  ;  and  when  discharged,  we  must  not  lose  sight  oi 
them,  but  preserv^e  a  supervision  which  will  tend  to  protect  tlieni  i^nJ 
theii-  employere.  It  is  by  enlisting  the  mind  of  the  criminal  in  bis 
own  lefurmaiion  that  we  may  hope  to  combat  the  diffi^tj,  bat  il 
will  be  necessaiy  that  in  the  early  stagea  of  Ida  inipriBonioeot  hii 
diacipime  ahail  be  of  aoch  a  eharacter  aa  will  operate  a^auiat  the  oob* 
of  cnme.  Captaui  Grofton  then  dwelt  on  the  ineatoBabk 
▼alno  of  labour  aa  a  refonnatofy  ageiit»  and  anggestcd  that  ampkaad 
naefol  employment  could  be  found  for  our  crinilnals  in  the  coDstfOC> 
.taott  of  faarboors  of  refuge  and  other  worko  of  a  national  eharacter  on 
the  coasts.  This  should  be  done  when  they  couM  be  rht^aply  loctted 
on  t!i  •  works,  and  to  prove  that  it  could  be  effected,  iie  meiiti<>oed 
that  in  Ireland  they  were  enabled  to  accommodate  three  ulEccis  and 
60  men  in  a  moveable  iron  slied  for  £350.  It  bad  been  urged  thii 
the  association  of  prison  o:.^  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  deraomJi- 
zation,  but  he  maintained  that  that  experience  bad  been  giined  under 
difi'erent  circuiiiaUuic^s  from  those  which  now  proTailed ;  and  he 
justly  observed,  that  if  we  cannot  control  oor  ctimhiila  b  asaoctatico 
after  their  long  diacipline,  wo  eaimoi  expeet  tho  oommnnity  to  hanre 
mnch  oomfidonoo  m  then-  fntuo  welldoing.  I^aymenta  of  gntQUiea, 
fi^^fiitiny  to  the  amount  of  work,  would  abo  tend  to  reformation ; 
but  we  ihust  above  all  things  take  oaro  that  the  Ubermted  crii^lL^ai 
profitably  uaea  his  special  training.  From  these  oasaidanuions  Cip- 
tamCreflon  deduced  the  following;— That  hibour  was  necessary  to 
refonnation  ;  that  by  classification  and  special  training  convicts  -aid 
be  better  prepared  fur  employment  ;  that  bv  a  system  of  regis! ration 
after  disohargo  wo  ahail  deter  irooi  ciiuLe  audassut  rofoimation  j  and 
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la:jtly,  that  by  noting  to  the  police  the  more  doxIous  oficuders  we 
shall  render  their  incarceration  more  certaiu  and  leugtlieued,  and  thus 
prutect  Society  from  their  vice;*.  A  course  of  prison  discipline  tending 
to  produce  these  rcsuko  was  theoretically  wise,  ;uid  that  itwai  also 
practically  so  was  proved,  he  nuuntaiDed,  by  the  success  of  the 
system  m  Ireland.  He  Baid  that  be  conld  give  many  uutances  of  Its 
snseeaiy  sod  mentioiied  that  he  oonld  produce  letters,  dated  Lncknow 
aod  odier  places  m  India,  fromnon-oomiiusBioned  officers,  tbemsetves 
onoe  prifloneia,  to  their  old  associates,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to 
vsformatioD.  In  conclusion,  Captain  Croflon  expressed  bis  giatitade 
Co  the  noble  president  of  the  section  for  the  assistance  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  system,  aud  statenl  that  ho  wa<5  qnito  ready  to  g^ve  every 
information  a&  to  its  details  to  any  gentleman  who  might  desire  it. 

After  the  reading  of  this  most  able  and  important  paper,  a  very 
lengthened  und  eu.i  ucit  discussion  took  place.  Captain  Crofton  very 
nrgenilv  pressed  the  importance  of  liiiinediately  considering  the 
question  whether,  imder  the  act  of  1857,  the  periods  of  sentence  re* 
renutted  through  good  conduct  during  detention,  shonld,  Of  Bbonld 
not|  bo  conditional  on  good  oondnct  snbseqnent  to  libention.  Ho 
fbrtber  stated  that  at  present  this  was  an  open  question,  and  had  no 
reftience  whatever  to  the  scheme  known  ds  The  Ticket-of*leaye 
system,"  which,  practically,  was  considered  in  England  to  be  a  mere 
shortening  of  the  sentence,  without  any  efficient  choclL  when  the  man 
had  gone  forth  from  the  prison. 

And  doubtlesa  Capt:iiu  Crofton  wai<  ri^ht,  and  still  more  strong 
in  right,  and  in  sound  seu.se  when  he  fui-ther  urged  th  it  tlie  real 
qnestion  now  before  the  public  was,  whether  criminals  should  he 
discharged  at  minimum  periods  of  time,  (made  known  to  the  jadgies), 
with  or  without  the  chediof  a  coniAiii  >iial  diijchorge. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Captain  Crofton  very  clearly 
showed  the  great  necessity  for  bavmg  statistics  of  a  more  posatrre 
character  that  those  upon  which  police  and  prison  returns  are  gene* 
rally  fonnded.  He  contended,  and  we  know  that  the  feding. 
plainly  exhibited,  of  the  section,  was  with  him,  that  unless  wo  possess 
statistics  of  a  more  positive  character  than  tiiose  now  used  in  £ng- 
hind,  of  the  conduct  of  discharged  prisoners,  we  arc  only  grO|ung 
after  truth  in  the  dark,  deluding  ourselves  with  fancied  reformatk>nS| 
because  the  discharged  meu  are  not  known  when  re-convicted. 

Captain  Crofton  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  point,  and  was 
listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  because  he  and  all  the  informed 
poitiuu  of  his  hearers  knew  that  here,  in  thi>  lit  tie  point,  was  the 
whole  test  of  the  isQccesa  or  failure  of  the  Iriah  system,  and  of  its 
snperiority  to,  or  bad  cqaality  in  failure  with,  the  £n^Ush  system,  or 
•s  it  is  now  more  genaridly  called,  *'m  nlL" 
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suggestions.  The  plea  of  the  lil»eiiy  of  iljc  siUijcct  hn-y  no  force 
here-  When  oucc  a  man  has  made  himself,  by  eiiuie,  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  hL»  couutrj-,  he  may  justly  he  deprived  of  hU 
liberty,  to  anj  degree,  and  for  any  period  which  the  law  deems  fit 
and  neceBaaiy.  Society,  which  he  baa  menacod  and  outraged,  ia 
obrioiialjjiiataa  competent  to  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  a 
l^en  tenn,  and  to  amrveiUance  afWwarda,  aa  t#  impriaonraent  for  m 
longer  term,  followed  by  no  sorTeillance;  to  a  total  deprivation  of 
his  liberty  for  a  time,  (that  i^)  and  to  a  partial  cnrtaihoout  of  it 
subsequently,  as  to  a  total  deprivation  of  it  for  a  year  or  a  life.  The 
ronviiffd  crimiual  h:i^  forfeited  liis  social  position;  henceforth  he  is 
entitled  uuly  to  that  amount  of  freedom,  and  to  tieedom  on  tlioae 
terms  which  offrnded  society  may  please  to  dictate." 

In  coutiiiu;iti(jii,  ('ajuain  Crofk)n  il\re!t  on  tiic  great  importance 
of  special  and  preparatory  training  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons,  prior 
to  the  discharge  of  convicts,  and  that  the  favorable  results  of  such 
tnining  wonld  be 

1.  —That  a  ver}-  largo  niimher  bent  on  pmvning  a  oonrae  of  m- 
dvBtij  woold  not  place  themaelYea  amidst  former  asaodates,  bnt 
wonld  at  once  go  to  conntries  where  their  temptationa  woold  be 
leeoened,  tbdr  labour roqnired,  and  their  antecedents  unknown. 

2.  — ^That  others  wonId,confident  in  their  good  resolotions,  labour  in 
their  own  country,  (altlioogh  not  necessarily  in  tlicir  own  locality) 
and  evince  the  value  of  their  training  by  good  conduct  under  discreet 
supervision. 

Captain  Crofton  argned  that  a  prison  system,  very  strict  and 
deterring'  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  only  pormiltinp;  the  criminal  to 
advance  in  eacli  through  well  measured  industry  and  conduct,  noted 
accm^tdy  in  marks,  and  finally  concluding  with  the  Intennediate 
atage  and  its  appliances,  and  conditional  liberation,  was  wortliy  of  the 
adoption  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  stated  the  daj  was  at  band 
when  thia  doctrine  would  nniverBallj  prevail* 

Several  gcnth men  took  part  in  thia  dlscnaslon.  Our  fnend,  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  confirmed  vcty  strongly  Captain 
Cn>fton*s  opinion.  Mr.  Baker  baaed  his  statements  on  an  intimate 
knowled;;e  of  the  English  police,  and  was  BatL-^fied  that  police  sujjer- 
vision  in  England  would  be  discreetly  exercised.  Mr.  Halter  adduced 
many  instances  within  his  own  knowledge,  in  support  of  this  o;iinioii. 

Mr.  Charles  Rate  htV,  of  iiiruiiiigham,  stated  in  behalf  of  the  IVir- 
mingham  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society,  w  ith  \n  hieh  he  was  con- 
nected, that  it  would  materially  iucrea»e  their  bcuelicial  influencu  if 
prisoncro  specially  trained  were  sent  to  them  with  the  gratuities  they 
liad  earned,  merely  requiring  direction  and  patronage  in  their  future 
oonrae. 

It  appeared  to  be  quite  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  on  onr 
colonies  refusing  to  receive  our  Convicts,  new  and  exceptional  circum* 
stancea  had  arisen  calling  for  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  train- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  liberation. 
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Tbftt  it  18  the  imtiiinotisfteiiDgor  Ae  Se«lioii  lliat  the  Atteiiiot 
of  tbto  Legislature  be  urgently  invoked  to  ttra  foBowin;  aabjeet 

''The  expe^enej  of  bo  ptokmgbg  the  senteiices  paued  in  eerioM 
caees  of  crime,  aa  to  admit  of  conaideimble  periods  of  fixed  Wtt6m> 
meat,  followed  by  a  proportionate  period  of  probatioiiaij  detention^ 
part  of  which  should  be  open  to  I'emiflsion  in  conseqaenoe  of  go«4 
beha\iour,  under  the  ILihility  of  such  remission  being  revoked  ia 
con«oqnence  of  bad  hfh.'iviour  wliile  tho  prisoner  wus  at  lar^-." 

That  this  resolution  shouM  lie  adopted  cannot  snrprisc  any  pcT.v» 
who  was  present  diirijic;  tlie  reading  of,  and  the  di2*cii*>ioo  ny^-  n. 
Captain  Crofton's  paper.    Tht;  l^n'sidcnt  of  the  Soctirtn,  the  Earl  Dt 
Carlisle,    had   watched  tho  system  advocated  by  him    froia  iis 
its  commencement.    As  Viceroy  he  had  every  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  whole  working  of  the  Bcheme  of  Befbrmatioo,  and  ooidd  eon- 
traat  it  with  that  wretched  plan  of  priaon  manageaient  wUch  pre- 
vailed  when  he  waa  Chief  Secretaiy.   He  had  hMn  a  ooottani,  aol 
carefhl,  and  diacrinunating  visitor  <^  the  prisons  nnder  Ci^itaia 
Crofton's  control ;  and  in  hb  inangnral  address,  asFk«8id6Dt,bebaie 
testimony  to  the  snocess  of  the  system,    fiat  there  were  as  able  men 
in  the  Section,  and  men  with  far  more  practical  knowledge  of  xh$ 
working  of  the  vf  rions  f  j?fems  of  Prison  discipline  thj»n  !.*>ri'  (^•^riyf : 
men  such  aa  the  Kev.  Sydney  Turner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  < ' mer,  Mr.  Baker, 
the  Key,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.Chai  les  Peareou,  Mr.Merry,  who  could  have  ]^■ 
teci'  1  an  error,  vt  a  fallacy,  or  a  false  eonclusion,  or  fancy  staiistiop 
fonu  JcJ  on  imui;inarr  fiuures;  and  when  we  find  suchrat-n  not  only  ac- 
quiescing but  joining  earnestly  and  heartily,  in  adopting  such  a  resoln- 
tion  as  that  which  we  have  just  now  inserted^  we  may  feelsattsM  that 
the  sytsem  advocated  by  Captain  Crofton,  imd  so  aealonslyaadeara- 
ftdlj  carried  ont  by  hun,  and  by  his  ooHeagnes  in  Ireland,  la  foonded 
in  sound  sense,  luid  is  snppoited  and  proved  by  atatistiea,  phB% 
honest,  and  incontrovertible. 

Sueh  being  the  rise,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  lri>h  f^oveni- 
ment  hare  decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
above  quoted  rc-alution,  as  is  proved  br  the  followhlg  notice,  jnst 
issned  to  the  diiSercut  Convict  Prisona  in  Ireland 

liOTICE. 

1.  Th-^  Act  of  Parliament  parsed  in  Jnno,  l>>r>7,  provides  tint 
senteuocd  of  Penal  Ser\  itiide  are  to  br  of  *;  <  t  uue  duration  a^  sen- 
tences of  Transporialion  previously  in\  .nued,  iii^jtead  of  the  sentencoi 
of  shorter  extent  under  the  Act  of  1853 — thus,  a  sentence  of  4,y«HV 
Penal  Servitude  wnder  the  Act  of  1853,  stands  in  place  of  a  sentence 
of  7  ye(tr^  TraneporUUian  ;  whereas  for  the  same  oll^ce  nnder  tiie 
recent  Act  of  1857,  the  sentence  awarded  is  liable  to  be  one  of  7 
yaor/  Penal  Servitude* 
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In  the  ^ase  of  the  shorter  sentences  nnder  the  Act  of  18;'  ,'^.  the 
IV hole  has  to  be  spent  in  Imprisonmpnt,  a  certain  proportion,  in  the 
cane  of  well-t  oiiducted  Prisoners,  being  allowedto  be  passed  in  inter- 
uiedia^te  iVibOne,  but  in  the  case  of  eentences  under  the  recent  Act, 
the  terras  being  longer,  a  portion  is  allowed  tt)  he  remitted  on 
Liceo^  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  il  the  couJuct  of  the  i^riaoner 
thaSl  hAYt  been  dMenriog  of  this  indolgence. 

Ike  MMng  teili  ihewt  iha  «Htet  iMtiodi  il  wb&ok  Wamm 
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2.  The  above  earliest  pos^iblp  ppriods  of  i  cmuvc^l  lo  Int^rmediat* 
Pri.soiLS,  apply  onlv  to  thuse  nf  tin-  mon  unrX(.\  j»tioQ»ble  character, 
and  no  remission  oi  ilie  lull  >oiuciice  wili  lake  |ilac«  nnless  the  Tri- 
80uer  has  t|Uaiitied  himself  by  carefully  measured  good  condnct  (ot 
{>aasipg  the  periodd  in  the  latermediate  Pri^oos  pre^ribed  by  the 
Bnks,  and  aiqr  dekyfai  tbis  giii8lioatiMwinbi;?i»tli6<ibeief  poil* 
poning  hiB  admiaaioii  into  Ihd  IiitenMdiifte  FriMNM^  wad  timbv 
MiriBg  to  tha  same  «iteot  the  icBiite  ef  ft 

B.  GOBTicts  voder  sentenoe  for  UAT'  iilll  not  be  efigible  for 
eonaideration  for  lemiiakMi  -uBder  IS  jmn ;  in  the  enal  of  thar 
miscoBdactiDg  themselves  thej  will  not  be  eUgiUe  al  lo  e«lf  a  pe- 
riod, and  may  bo  retfiined  tn-fn  for''  Life.** 

4.  According  to  tlie  r  -quirenuiits  of  the  Colony  of  We?ten 
Australia,  a  certain  nunibtr  of  Conrictsmay  be  8t'nt  from  this  coun- 
try from  time  to  time ;  the  selection  will  be  made  from  the  ^eil 
conducted  at  about  half  the  period  of  their  sentence.  Conricts  under 
*'Life  Sentences*'  will  not  be  eligible  lur  removal  until  8  years  from 
the  date  of  tbeu:  oonvicUoiu 

5.  ItwiUbeqmteevSdeattothe  Comricta  that  tfatir  fbtme  yea- 
tion  dependa  upon  tfaebr  own  eiartioiiay  and  that  the  iaipoitaiioe  of 
the  Claaiificalioa  in  foiceia  the  Friioiia  aad  of  the  inaikangalalhig 
it,  has  been  mncfa  increaaed  by  these  roles. 

6«  It  will  bo  neoeaaary,  therefore,  that' each  Ck>nvict  should  mdn 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  these  Rules  and  the  Cl«5- 
sification  which  U  to  govern  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  which 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  him.  He  will  thus  lenm  tb^  iaip^r- 
tance  of  preserving  a  good  character  in  Mouutjoy  Pni»oo  as  well  as 
on  the  Public  Workn. 

7.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  and  crim^  of  such  a  heinou- 
deaorlptioii  aa  to  preclude  offenders  from  being  treated  in  the  oidimu7 
maimer;  these  frill  be  dealt  with  apeeially  by  the  CtoveRmMnl. 

By  QfdeTi 

Wjujrb  GaoRoif, 


John  Lbmtaiomb,  )  n-  , 


U  will  be  observ  ed  that  in  the  ordhiary  prisons  convicts  have  the 
opporttmity  of  working  thpm9rlves,  by  a  system  of  vifirksy  into  the 
Intermediate  Prison,  in  which  are  to  be  Jipplicd  the  fiiud  and  noie 
natural  tebts  of  his  fitness  for  conditional  liberty. 

The  system  of  Kegistration  does  uot  conUne  the  liberated  convict 
to  the  United  Kingdooi ;  but  if  he  remaius  amongst  his  compiixiuu?, 
where  hia  temptatioiia  wiO  be  great,  he  most  register  himself  mtil 
the  maximnm  period  named  by  the  Jndge  ahaO  iiave  eipirad. 

We  may  oongratolate  otmelreay  aafar  aa  Inland  laeoneewe^ 
on  this  most  important  matter  having  been  at  hat  finaHj.  and  aa 
aatiafactorilj,  settled. 
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We  no^  bare  a  syitem  equal  to  the  teqiiiremeiilB  of  the  coiintry  ; 
lOiind  in  theoiy)  and  proved  bj  hard,  stem  expencncc  to  be  so  in 
practice  ;  a  system  which  has  enabled  the  Itecorder  of  Birmnighftni 
to  (If'clarc,  in  his  paper  cm  Irish  Comnct  Prison?,  that  "  the  vast 
majoritv  of  all  who  enter  our  prisons  as  criminal?^  can  be  sent  bark 
into  the  world,  after  no  unreasonable  term  of  probation,  honest  men 
and  useful  citizens;"  a  sy^iteni  which  lias  found  imitators  in  conti- 
nental Etirope,  and  which  has  excitt  d  the  admiration  of  the  great 
writers  upon  Prison  Discipline  ia  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Sardinia,  in 
Gennanj,  and  in  Italj.  WcO  and  tnSj  iUH  Lord  Jdm  Biinell 
ob8eiTe»  in  Ins  inattgnial  address  at  Liverpool,  reforring  to  the  Iilsli 
systein  of  convict  managements-^ 

^  With  leas  care  and  intelligence  it  maj  be  admitted  tlie  system 
wonld  not  hare  succeeded  ;  bntthe  same  thing  is  trae  of  tbe  reformed 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  indeed  of  ereiy  department  of 
Grovemment  which  is  well  conducted.  We  may  surely  presume  that 
the  country  will  always  furnish  men  of  ability  and  enercrr  competent 
to  such  a  task  ;  it  must  be  left  to  our  responsible  rulei'S  to  make 
their  ability  and  energy  a  title  for  employment.'* 

We  qnite  concur  in  this  oIj-iM  vation,  which  aliiKK-t  bears  in  it  a 
note  of  warning.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  evil  day  if  principles  so 
sound  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  eminent  continental 
writers,  and  of  sereral  Enro^pean  states,  and  which  have,  perhaps, 
met  with  more  pnbfic  approval  tbaa  any  social  measnre  yet  intro- 
dnced,  ahonid  ever  prove  nnprodnotive  of  residts  tbroagh  the  snplne- 
QesB  or  want  of  intelligence  of  any  fntnre  administratoia  ii  the 
system.  The  machineiy  ia  perfeely  bnt  it  ia  fine,  and  mnst  be  kept 
io  worlung  order* 

Tlie  Chinese  say  that  we  may  measure  a  great  man  by  his  de- 
tractors, and  a  great  system  by  Its  imitators,  as  we  measure  the 
height  of  a  tower  by  the  length  of  its  shadow.  Latterly,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  you  may  estimate  the  success  of  any 
system  by  the  number  or  position  of  those  who  attempt  to  claim  the 
Dtierit  of  its  origin  for  themselves,  after  somebody  else  bhaJl  have 
made  the  system  one  to  which  men  informed  npon  the  subject  in 
its  various  bearings,  give  approval,  support,  and  earnest  advoca^. 

Never  steal,"  says  the  old  lady  to  tbe  little  thief-pupO,  in  Paul 
CUffurd,  "when  any  body  sees  yon;"  aU  veiy  rigbt,  saya  the  snp- 
porter  of  an  old  system,  iHio  is  endeavouring  to  wriggle  himself  into 
tbe  adoption  of  a  new  system  which  he  had  maligned,  misrepresented 
and  poo-pood,  nntil  sncoess,  and  those  terrible  enemies  of  incapacity, 
or  laziness,  or  rod-tape,  Pltbltc  OnKtON,  and  the  Press,  had  driven 
him  into  t!io  consideration  of  the  new  scheme — perhajis  no  body  will 
see  me,  perhaps  no  body  will  detect  me;  of  course,  the  system  is 
good,  excellent,  /  thought  of  it — and  tried  it,  long  ago,  but  ciicum- 
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.Htaoces  iiiaJv  it  iiBpofeibU-  oi*  devek'f>einrat,  bm  I  ik*^  oCk 
aL'o,  GuJ  i#lci»s  mjr  soul,  I'm  ?i  i^lad  lo  ^jqaI  iktU      ^  pliM 

Uing  carried  oot  m>  a-imirahly.  ^     ^        . . 

Tliia  lA  uii  iacc>  akeurk    U    preciscsij  wkil  it  Wig  •'JJ'Jr* 
moiiiem  in  Eugkiid,  a  wbat  b  cdU  « Ibe  J«l*  «^  C»*-*  * 

Wliibi  Cctad  could,  or  rttbv  toei»  todwyor  1^5- 
llii  ■■i  iiM  ol  tiiA  Iiuli  of  Conricft  MnMgmrMt  he  iM 

dMj  Md  did  ignore  U.  Biit  |iiUie  opiM  beooaun^ 
itMg  afMBM  the  ticket-of-kaTe  spttem  m  cmbl  out  m  En^^acd. 
•qwDf  fitsoDgin  £feTorof  that  carried  oot  ia  Ireland;  aaf,  yi^^ 
to  jodge  accoratelr,  ..f  the  importance  attached  to  the  Iita  ty^i^&i 
ne^d  bat  refer  to  the  niiuiber  of  the  Irish  Qu-UiroiLT  Review  ic-f 
Janaarj*',  aud  ihty  wiii  thttre  diiJ  the  i^puii^^iiS     iLx,  Frfcse  »^ 

all  -Lddeii  of  politics^,  English  and  Iriih  €**lkcica-  iii  i  all  dtdMisf 
uu3Li:nL>iL-h .  thai  the  Kufrlish  s^'stem  of  convict  mintynynt,  jadg^ 
bv  ihe  of  thai  adopted  in  Ireland,  wm  »  ■toof^  •* 

gkccfiil  to  the  NatioBt  as  it  wm  danmi^g  to  the  eapcitf « 
Cokmel  Jebb. 

What  CohNul  Jebb  fasBMl^  k  a  g^ae  dflcnmeo^  (hit  la.^ 
ABBttl  Beport)  has  tboi«ht  praper  to  dflb  "Nit  of  onr  Rade^ 
know.  It  vaa  aeithar  man  av  lese  thaniui  attempt,  bv  mi.^ 
stating  and  nia-qaotation,  to  deprive  Captain  Cn[rftoQ  and  kis 
zealoua  coUeagoea,  of  that  repotaliou  which  they  have  50  hanilj 
earned.  Captain  Crofton**  rcplv  to  ihii  di^ingecccaa  aucaapt  «t 
Cok>neI  JebbV,  ia  too  w«.li  known  to  require  commtni. 

Lately,  however,  that  very  n  ^pcciablc  M^i^azme.  MJiora,  ia  its 
nnmber  tor  .laimarA-,  Iboii,  hx-  pLiccd  before  i£«  readers  ALwijpcrO* 
the  Jtjbtj  Aiiii  L  rufton  Conu-oversv,"  so  lake  in  facU  caada- 
aiona,  that  we  think  it  xight  here  to  refer  to,  aad  aet  i%ht,  doaa  <f 
ita  aMat  glaring  «Ron. 

We  an  iafiMrnad  at  page  311,  that  when  mospoftatiL^a  wv 
abAfaad»  the  wfaolo  lyvtm  of  Priaon  DL^ipUne  required  to  be 
modelled.  Bat  it  waa^  this  we  are  not  told,  Colonel  Jebb  who  had,  bv 
ha  abue  of  the  s  viteBAp  bf  the  hoards  of  raffians  whom  h'^  had  st^nt 
oot  ai  ooavicts,  driven  the  ©jlonlitsto  rise  in  dc5pcr;itiun  .i^»ia?t 
such  invasions  of  demon?.  ^Vhat  C>lon»^l  .Tebb  dM,  AiM>\iih 
transportation  by  mismanagcu^ut,  wo  ioarn  iiom  the  n:iiirL  prini-ed 
in  the  Third  Report  of  the  S^l^c;  Committee  of  the  Uw»L-e  ui 
CuUJUious,  va  Tran^jM/rtatioii,  iu  1  !^56. 

From  this  relum,  ^huiviii^  ctrtaiu  ^dni4:4ilai^  in  zelatioB  to  pris- 
tiie  \Vest£m  Australian  Convict  fTntiMMhif  t,  vhl^  by 
the  Batm  of  their  cam^  or  bj  i«aaoii  of  their  inaaolgp^ 
wne  eonndered  by  the  SapenateadaBt,  and  aie  nsnaDf  reganied 
at  the  Hone  lBF«ial  FmmhOimtl^Jhr  amdaUm  tMt^ 
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ve  gather  the  foUowing  pardeultts.   The  total  nnmber  in  tb«  retnm 
ifi  58,  aad  of  thie  totd,  14  were  for  unnatural  affenoea,  for  wMcb 
the  panishnient  is  death. 
Of  the  53,  there  were — 


The  other  leiiteBees  were  on  men  re-ooniicted  in  the  CoIob^ ,  for 
iiad  eondnet,  and  Tuied  from  18  montha  to  7  years,  with  hard  la- 
bor and  hogging. 

It  appeals  to  na  that  no  amoimt  of  red  tape^  Aal  no  length  of 
eidsteaoe  amongst  aealiog^wax  and  Government  stattonai^,  ooold 
make  my  mm  so  carclesa  of  all  results  aa  theae  figures  prove  some 
bodj  to  have  been,  in  sending  out  those  men,  whose  conduct  was 
infamous  to  the  world,  !>a<1  aa  bad  oonid  be  hi  the  prison,  and  folly 
ms  uirr-rri  jiMe  in  tlio  Colony. 

\S  e  ought  to  have  hung  most  of  these  53  men — 14  of  them  we. 
could  have  hanged — there  were  others  whose  oCfenoes  may  be  named, 
and  we  shall  here  insert  some  specimens 

Name — George  HaukBy  alias  Kam,*'  cdia^  Charles  Rock;  real 
name  Whittaker.  Nature  of  Crime — Burglar}^  with  violeRoa ;  se^^ 
tenoe,  <«life.*'  InfimaHim  qa  to  pad  ^(/h— Oonvieted  of  bwglary 
In  1S50 ;  senteBoed,  10  jeais*  transportatkm;  attempted  to  OMape 
tnm  OxS&tH  Castle^  while  waidag  for  trial ;  eaeaped  mm  Dartmoor 
GoTcmment  Prison,  1S51 ;  attempted  to  escape  from  Oxford  Castle, 
1852;  attempted,  from  Portsmouth,  1854.  Condud  in  W4$itrn 
Australia — ^Three  weeks  bread  and  water;  dark  cetts;  6  mentha 
in  iron>. 

Name — William  Dt  in  .  yatfirf  of  Crim^*— Burglary  ;  after 
prcviou?*  conviction  of  ti  louj  ;  iiiiso  breach  of  prison  rules,  22  years, 
(l.),7).    Infonnatwn  a9  to  pud  March  1837,  6  months; 

February  IttuJ,  14  days  ;  Juue  18^ 'J,  2  months;  Juno  1640,  7 
years,  at  Knntsford;  January  1850,  12  months;  January  1851,  1 
month ;  2  April  1853,  7  years  ;  oharaeter,  vQiy  bad  f  embtrhsd 
in  oross^nms.  CondifOtmWett  iiittlrfliM— Bread  and  water  7  days, 
eeUs;  olaaasnapewied  3  months;  adsMMdshed. 

Name — ^Teddy  Kenny,  Nature  of  Crime — Bursary,  15  jeaie* 
Information  as  to  past  /i/^— CSonspircd  with  km  Others  to  attack  the 
turnkey,  when  unlocking,  to  effsct  their  escape ;  two  <>f  the  five 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  oflRccr  on  the  19th  August;  tho 
officer  received  several  bntisGs  on  the  head,  body,  and  throat ;  they 


Ti*aiisported  for  life 


for  22  years 
for  21  yearn 
for  20  yean 
for  15  yean 
&r  14  years 


••• 


22 
1 
2 
2 
9 
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threir  hhn  Juuu,  rifled  bis  pockt^U,  took  tbe  kejs  fH*:-  binu  ^ad 
Ihreiteiuvi  to  iiiunler  him  ;  k-^pt  in  clus*?  cDa^Qem£nt  from  ibte  ll'ili 
to  tbe  30tli.    Conduct  in  Wf  t/rn  AuMrotia^Btmi  ttd  vaier  I 

Name — Wiuiam  M'Farlaiie.  aims  Jainiv^a,  BrffiBAc.  '^mita. 
JSaifire  of  C'rirTi^ — Theft,  hy  houscbr6;&kiiig'.  prison  bri.-a^L, 
asd&uli  on  an  offic*;r;  14  years.  Injormaiioa  a*U)  pa4  lift — EUs 
been  a  tcij  bad  piisoMr;  lot  to  be  tnsled ;  t«o  TCtn  fbileM 
wheo  nMOfed  from  piibGe  wwts ;  wss  transpurted  aboat  14  yei 
•go;  it  a  dan^peroiiB  diMctcr;  broke  oat  of  Grenock  pnM 
bdbre  triflL  The  gpvisnior  of  Piulev  prbon  stain,  '^Hiu  ■ 
tihe  most  dangooiis  duracter  ever  I  had  oader  mj  charge ;  it  wo^iM 
be  well  that  officen  and  othen  iHio  coiae  into  eoQtact  viib  ban  ht 
upon  their  guanl."  GIa.^;;ow,  most  dangerous.  Perth,  incorrigible. 
Holk^  bad.  Porf-niouth,  v«t  bad.  Millbank.  bad-  P^T4»aj- 
mendcHl  to  be  Mot  to  2ioffdk  iBlaad.  No  Reoord  o/oohduU  m  tM 
Colon 

2^aii44, — Mich:i<-I  Fleialn::,  'iha-  .T<'iiv-.  Xntun  of  -zriuu — 
ing  from  the  Per^oii ;  11  ycdxi.  Lifurmatiun  a-i  to  ihjlJ  fife — A  Toy 
bad-icmpercd  and  violent  prisoner,  and  likelj  to  give  bad  advice  w 
other  priaonOEk  Jnlj,  1^43,  7  jears;  March,  1^1,  18  noolbi, 
bighwaj  toUmj.  Omdna  im  WmUrm  Amir«iieu  Bread  aad 
water  7  dajs,  cells.  Class  siHpended  8  moofthSb  Bread  and  watv 
S  days,  celU.  Class  so^Msded  1  aMmth.  Tobaoeo  etopped.  Gbai 
MSpendod  8  nooth?. 

ri^iiiiii  TiiHin  Cannon ;  this  U  the  sweep  who  was  so  not<>rk«i 
about  fivp  yefirn  ago  for  a--r:Itin;j:  the  police.  Mature  of  Crime-^ 
Assault  v  lth  iruriit  to  ruinir-r;  lil'e.  Inf  >rmfitt:>n  as  to  pa^  fife — 
Often  for  assaults  u[H>n  the  [K»ljce;  BOt  to  be  trusted.  No  recufii  at 
condnct  in  Western  Australia. 

With  these  farts  bcfai^  him  and  ihev  are  no£  the  word  ctx^«»-<, 
reader  oin  unJerstand  the  coudiiiou  to  which  Western  Aostralia  wooLi 
be  reduced  if  this  ^rstem  of  Tkansportatioa  were  eootiiiaed.  Let  Mai 
caicolate,  if  be  can,  bow  long  the  Culoiiista  woaldeadBretUaoArage 
on  all  jaatioe,  this  sweeping  away  fron  oar  shores  where  we  eoald 
maaafe  theia  cheaplj  ioA  secvnely.  If  wo  coold  not  idbra  iImBi 
those  crlniiiiab  wbose  offences  oiade  banging  on  the  highest  gibbet 
in  tbe  wuTerBO  too  mild  and  too  nndegrading  a  fmnkhment;  wt 
coold  have  kept  them  safe  aii  l  at  a  ( hf^jp  rate  here ;  wf»  «<!ai  them 
to  n  Colony  wh:  re  wc  canuot  h'>l>i  them  cheaply,  and  wbcie  we 
liberate  them  tu  the  iiyurv  uf  tlie  Colonial?. 

Wiiy  were  they  sent  ?  Let  ColonL-l  Jebb  aasner.  We  qoote  his 
evidence  giv>-u  before  tbe  Sckct  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Oil  1  rausportation,  1856 
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**  1 182.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  mea  wbo  have  been  sent 
lately  to  western  Australia  had  oonmitted  suoh  flagrant  offaooaiw  *&d 
appeared  to  be  persons  of  ^uch  desperate  character,  that  tike  aatbori* 

ties  in  tho  oolony  had  been  afraid  to  assign  them  to  any  one,  or  to 
turn  them  luosc  at  all  ;  anrl  that  they  have  felt  it  oeceasary  to  keep 
\\iem  in  absolute  continement  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  some  have  been  sent  of  that  eharaeter 
lately. 

1183.  Chairman."]  Are  you  aware  that,  from  the  schedules  that 
hnve  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  it  appears  that  some  very 
atrueious  criminals  have  been  recently  transported? 

I  have  not  seen  those  schedules. 

1184.  It  appears  by  the  returns  that  the  perpetrators  of  some 

most  atrocious  crimes  have  been  selected  to  be  sent  to  Western 
Au.'traiia:  here  is  one  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  rape  upon  his  own 
daughter,  and  others  with  burglary  with  violence,  and  unnatural 
crime? 

I  stated  that  the  class  of  prisoners  sent  to  Western  Australia 

differs  from  those  sent  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  arises  chiefly  from 
tb'>  »nu<"h  smaller  numlier  that  are  sentenced.  It  is  generall}*  under- 
stood that  every  man  n'bo  is  under  sentence  of  transportatiuu  .'should 
be  embarked  tf  there  is  a  place  to  which  be  can  be  transported, 
otherwise  one  sentence  would  be  passed  with  the  aTOwed  intention 
of  carrying  out  another. 

1  lv^5.  It  tia.s  been  represented  that  in  thefirs't  year  yon  went  npon 
the  plan  of  selecting  those  whui>e  conduct  in  prison  gave  you  hopes 
of  amendment  ? 

Yes ;  we  had  a  Tery  large  number  to  select  from. 

1186.  Now,  as  I  understand*  youjiave  abandoned  that  principle?. 
It  is  the  dutv  of  those  who  nro  administering  the  convict  prisons 

to  send  away  every  man  who  is  sentenced  to  transportatioD*  if  his 
health  will  permit  it. 

1 187.  Then  are  the  Committee  tounderstand*  that  the  same  option 
or  power  of  selection  which  you  formerly  pooseesed  is  no  longer  in 
your  hands  ? 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  commutation  of  all  sentences 
of  seven  and  ten  years,  the  number  disposable  for  Western  Australia 
ia  very  limited. 

1 188.  You  concelre  this  last  Act  to  have  deprived  yon  of  all  choice^ 

and  that  you  have  now  no  choice  but  to  send  away  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia all  ^'uch  convicts  whose  health  does  not  incapacitate  them  for 

the  vova^e  ? 

That  IS  the  understanding  I  have  at  the  present  moment ;  the 
number  that  are  sentenced  to  transportation  being  now  reduced  to 
about  dOO  in  a  year,  when  an  embarkation  takes  place  the  whole  of 

them  might  be  sent. 

1  18U,  Earl  De  Lamarr.]  I  undorstand  you  to  say,  that  you  have  no 
discretion  as  to  the  selection  of  Convicts,  but  that  the  must  all  be 
sent? 

No  discretion  whatever  ;  I  receive  an  order  to  embark  200  or  300 
men,  and  if  those  200  or  300  are  eligible^  it  is  my  duty  to  embark 
them  all. 
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1190.  Is  not  that  a  manifest  ▼iolation  of  the  undefctandtog  vhidi 
was  first  come  to  with  the  colony  of  Western  Australia? 

/  have  ahisif/s  fett  that ;  hut  until  the  p^egent  moment,  trhen  ffimaji^^ 
has  arisen  upon  it,  J  hate  received  hu  nisUucliuus  to  keep  back  mm  who 
vsere  gniitn  of  any  particMlaf  etame$  o/^Hme. 

1 191.  You  are  of  course  not  enrpriaed  to  find  that  there  have  b«CQ 
iinny  vprr  senViUS  coin}ilalnts  iir'j<^(!  by  Ihe  colonists  CD  aeconnt  of 
the  violation  of  that  undei*5tanding  ? 

'  I  think  it  is  ver)'  likely  ;  it  serves  to  show  one  of  the  objections  to 
transportation,  and  the  endeaTonr  to  carr^  out  a  ystem  where  ths 
interests  of  the  inuther  country  are  so  manifiMtlj  diArent  from  thoss 
of  the  colony.  The  mother  country  wishes  to  g^t  rid  of  its  worst 
criminals,  and  to  make  punishment  formidable  :  the  colony  wishes  t  ) 
receive  the  best,  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy,  I  luak 
upon  it  that  transportation,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view,  cacoot 
be  safeljT  relied  upon  as  a  d«tcrring  punishment. 

The  following  passage*  from  Captain  Hfiiiieison  s  (the  Sujverin- 
tendent  in  Western  Ansnalia),  evidence  in  a|>propriate  now,  as  a 
rider  to  Colonel  Jcbb*s  :  — 

1009.  1  under.'taud  your  opinion  to  be  also  that*  if  the  former 
tem  of  selected  coniiots  was  again  adopted.  Western  Anstralia  mi^hc 
advantageously  receive,  and  usefully  employ,  even  the  whole  nnmMr 

of  convicts  that  we  should  desire  to  9.cnd  rnit^ 

I  think  so,  judging  from  the  number  that  are  now  sentokccd  to 
transportation. 

1010.  Vtscoont  JhiiigmuanA  It  U  found  that  the  cooYieta,  whese 

crimes  in  this  oonntrjr  were  of  a  verj  enormous  eharaeter,  relapse 
a^ain  into  crime  in  the  coUwj,  and  are  bronght  «p  cbaiiged 

with  crimes  there  ? 

Those  men.  in  the  return  before  the  Committee,  are  all  in  prison 
now:  those  are  not  ticket-of -leave  holders,  lu  fact,  I  felt  that  they 
were  onfit  to  he  turned  loose  on  the  coninmnitj ;  there  is  no  donlit 
that  there  is  a  oUss  of  mon  who  must  be  kept  locked  up. 

1011.  Tfaeo  are  thejr  kept  eatarely  »  confinement  to  work  in 
gangs? 

Ko,  they  work  just  the  same  as  the  others  ;  but  they  belong  to  a 
class  that  I  am  certaia,  when  they  are  tnroed  adrift  on  the  coomdo* 
ulty,  will  conxnit  the  same  erinMS  and  come  back  again.  Thsj 
belong  to  a  c1ri.<is  of  men  that  ought  to  be  treated  as  ionalies,  and 
kept  locked  up  ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  them. 

Of  conrse  the  Colbiiist  would  not  take  snch  nteit  as  dmsOy  aad 

accordingly  the  question  at  once  was  started — what  are  we  to  Jo 
with  our  Convicts  ?   The  writer  in  MeUorOf  refenuig  to  theae 
Qultie^  and  to  Colonel  Jebb,  statee: — 

"  Whnt  rould  he  done?  It  was  TOsnifestly  unjust  and  cruid  to  in- 
flict 01)  any  man  a  punishment  more  severe  than  that  to  w  hi.  h  htr  bad 
been  sentenced ;  and  to  keep  a  man,  condemned  to  sevien,  or  tco,  or 
twenty  years^  transportation,  in  prison  ill  this  ooMrj  Ibr  the  9Mm 
periods  would  have  heen  a  far  severer  punishment,  even  had  thsre 
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been  9iifleient  priflon  accomodation «  an.l  that,  too,  inflicted  without 
the  intervention  of  judge  or  jury.  Fortunately  for  thf>  countrv. 
^hen  the  diftioulty  occurred,  our  ronvict  system  was  P'"*^*^®^**^^^ 
by  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  aiid  overcome  it.  Colonel  Jebb,  the 
chairman  of  the  General  Board  of  DIf  eetopa  of  OODviet  Pritons,  hfd 
fof  many  years  devoted  his  wholo  OTerKies  to  the  cause  of  pnson  dis- 
cipline ;  and  noiiiMi»  Mnce  the  days  of  John  Howard,  has  done  so 
much  for  its  improvement,  to  the  advantage  alike  of  cruninals  and 
of  society.  In  his  labours  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Board,  and  still  more  efficiently  by  the  governopi 
and  cUplains  of  the  Tarions  convict  and  other  large  prisons  m  Bri- 
tain. He  has  been  the  fonndor  of  a  new  school  of  prison  disciphne, 
in  which  he  has  trained  many  who  are  now  carrying  f'ut  his  princi- 
ples, moT9  or  leF"  pprf^^tlv,  in  various  important  prisons.  The 
Irish  Uireciort,  Captain  L  rujton,  Captain  Whitty,  Captaim  Kwghit 
aU  HuM  wubr  ASm^  and  mequvrtd  kU  syileait  wlack  they  earned  ov^ 
to  Ireland  with  exctUenl  effect,  to  far  at  they  adhered  ttrieily  to  the 
prvunpUs  of  their  moeMm" 

The  portioB  of  this  extract  which  we  have  itaUcised,  ie  as  beantH 
4a  a  specimea  of  that  att  <»  wUch  Mr.  Puff  prided  himself  aa  we 
have  met  for  a  longtinie;  hot  the  fun  of  it  is,  that  it  is  all  wron^f. 
CaptaiA  Crofton  aevcr  held  office  under  Colonel  Jcbb,  was  never  in 
the  Convict  departmeiit  until  he  cane-to  Ireland  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Captain  Knight  n^tired  from  the  government 
service  in  1866;  Captain  Whitty,  who  jjucceeded  Captain  Knight, 
was  snbordinate  in  rnnk  to  Colonel  Jebb  whilst  serving  in  England  ; 
but  that  Caiitain  Whitty  owes  anything  to  Colonel  Jebb,  sounds  to 
those  who  knew  men '  and  tacts,  very  like  a  statement  that  I/ord 
Clyde  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  system  and  plana  of  his  Royal  IligU- 
1MJS8  the  Commander  in  Chief.  '  There  is  an  omiailim  in  the  passage 
qnoted,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Lcntaigne,  who  has  been  a  Director 
since  the  foraiaHoB  of  the  Boera,  and  to  wlm  the  greater  portion 
of  the  sncesss  of  the  Irish  igfscem  in  the  refomatknof  Female  Con- 
vieta  is  due* 

The  writer  in  JMibra  thea  eenteiQa 

ColonelJebb*i  new  plan  was  thatof  «rcleaM  on  order  of  Itconse/ 
which  was  eaneUoned  by  law  in  Angnst  1853,  by  16  and  17  V.ct 
cap  and  the  first  prisoners  were  relea9c<l  under  it  m  Uctober  ot 
the  same  vear.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  the  name  *  ticket- 
of.leavo'  originated  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  btatute,  but  it  was 
speedily  in  every  one  s  mouth,  and  to  judge  from  the  temporary  lite, 
ratnre  of  the  day,  the  popular  id«m  of  it  was,  a  *  ticket-of  leave  to 
commit  erimas.'  In  deciding  on  the  demeriU  of  tins  system,  the 
public  overlooked  everythinir  beyond  the  fact,  that  under  it  convicts 
were  set  at  liberty.  It  was  forgcjtten  that  these  ♦  ticket-of-leave  men 
formed  only  a  very  small  per  centage  of  the  orfanings  Ooostantly  at 
large,  and  living  by  thehr  crimes*  These  amonnt,  in  Bntaio»  to  ahont 
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150,000;  the  number  of  lirenses  .-irrtni".  crr.T.'^ted  ih«  sjftera 

w.^s  m  operation  was  about  3uOO,  or  two  jkt  cenL  on  the  whon? 
nuuiber.  It  wa«  al-^o  Uiken  for  gratiteciy  that  theti«  ukea  veic^  tikv 
wtfTtt  md  okmU  detpgraie  ciiM>et«%«M  of  the«  hlndthititT  rwfci^ 
readj  to  perpetrate  aoj  stroeitj.  The  terf  retcrse  wm  the  caM. 
M  ,>t  of  thf>f-o  x'loM  liberated  were  rather  past  the  prime  of  Vif-&,  \nd 
bad  been  jfreatlv  3iih'!Tio<i  by  their  time  in  prison,  that,  ia  v-rj 
maajr  case*,  their  motives  to  crime*  aod  their  U»te  for  it^  ha<igr««ii| 
ftheted  if  ii<i#  ello|^^ber  dMeppeeMd**" 

Now  hero  we  h.n  t'  it  plainly  stated,  that  the  Tkket-of-LeAve  a-js- 
itm  "vva.--  tht.'  ]>ro<I  ictioii  of  the  **  heaven -hjrn'*  colonel.  We  sr^ 
told  thai  iu  li>oij-o7j  tii*i  t«jtu.l  number  of  lic^Ui^cJ  men  det6Ci£aI 
cnmc  »  as  only  18  per  ceut,  or,  out  uf  7305  liamaed,  1319  6»feited 
their  Ilccoees.  But  how  mmj  liceneed  men  wm  vor  drteeted.  If 
only  18  per  cent  rcla;>^eJ  in  1856-57,  wlij  wis  fii|^nd  tamnHmd 
with  iear,  whj  ifid  the  Tm  thmder,  nd  the  nanetx-niaidis  seh- 
etttole  Ticket-of*LeftTe  men  fiir  "  old  B<^,'*mqiDetnig  nanghtr  child- 
ren, Pkinlj  becense,  althoogh  Oohiael  Jebb  caaglit  18  ef  hit  f»- 
lepeed  Tieket-holders,  the  more  fbrtnnato  «f  their  tieUows  were  ma- 
ning  throngli  England,  robbing,  or  murdering,  or  garrr^'br. 
Eighteen,  only  18  relapses,  whilst  Mettrav  cannot  reform  jvr 
cent,  with  all  its  appliances  :  18  per  cent '  only  16  per  cent  *  aad 
tins  from  the  cla.^.-*  to  which  tlie  Convict?  alr^^y  partkuJjrl.- d 
belonged ;  from  a  clas^,  be  it  always  remembered,  who  retcivixi  i 
Ticket-yt- Leave,  not  as  the  reward  of  good^condoct,  of  reionned 
life,  tested  in  its  soondnesa  and  depth,  bat  merely  aa  a  docnmeaf, 
ebewmg  that  the  holder  hJkdqNOS  a  eertaia  portion  oftine  in  prieoii, 
and  wia,  on  that  aeoonnty  tmad  oat  npoo  the  woild.  AaSk  George 
GnywcOexpreaBedk — ^^Thttals  tn  enroaeoas  imprtwion  thita 
Hcket-of- Leave  is  a  eerti6aito  of  goodehaiacter,  and  thai  thoee  Ma 
calf  obteta  it  who  can  prove  that  they  arc  reformed.  There  wai 
never  a  more  fallacions  idea.  It  ia  very  desirable  that  the  iUosioii 
should  be  diapell*  d,  that  tho  holder  of  a  Ticket-of- Leave  \s  ascertained 
to  bp  !^^«*»  likely  to  n  lap^e  into  crime  than  any  other  dischariiad 
criiniuaL"*  Of  cour-c  it  wm  no  proof  of  character,  and  yet  only  I* 
per  €4?nt  relajisod  ;  and  thk  wondeiful  result  uf  catching  I  S,  wii 
brought  about  in  the  foUowini:  manner: — The  Ticket-uf-Leave  ia 
made  oat ;  the  man  ia  accompanied  to  the  railway  station  by  the 
officer ;  he  ie  sent  back  to  the  ¥eiy  place  ia  whkh  his  criae  vai 
committed;  his  retmn  is  not  notified  to  the  hKdpoiioe.  Haaniffli 
at  the  end  of  hisjonrDey ;  he  may  beweDmefined;  batwetkiihMl 
to  be  procored ;  still  he  cootiiraes  honest ;  he  may  area  obtain  em- 
ploy meet  at  once ;  bat  tliea  he  may  lose  it  if  his  n  r  iBswyiiim 
that  he  is  a  Hcket-o^LeaTO  raaa ;  and  having  no  Faimnage  Sf 


•  flis  whole  top'c  nio5t  elaborately  treated  in  Mx«  JE^ecordflT 
Hili's  "  Repression  of  Crime,"  p.  tioo. 
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tiety  to  ild  IkiiB,  he  hlh  back  aro(ngBl  bis  old  companioai.   Bui  he 

may  not  have  been  well  inclined.  The  police  authorities  send  bim 
back  to  his  original  hannts,  and  lenvc  him  to  himself.  Th^y  know 
that  he  is  wirh'>Tit  honest  means  of  support ;  they  ?f  <  liiui  -with  the 
worst  class  of  rogues  ;  two  police  officers  declared,  helure  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Uonso  of  Conmious,  of  185G,  that  tliey  would  not 
consider  themselves  call(>J  upon  to  arrest  any  Ticktt -of- Leave  man, 
nulcoa  he  had  committed  a  ucw  offence,  even  though  he  had  forfeited 
Lid  license  by  open  breaches  of  every  condition  endorsed  npoA  it* 

Per  example,  Poiee  Sergeant  Muk  Loome  lies  been  fourteen 
ymn  in  the  Metropolitan  Police.  He  knows  all  the  tbieree  and 
TIcket-of-Leave  men.  He  knows  one  man  wbo  baa  been  back 
abont  fonr  months  on  Hcket-of-Leave  from  either  Bennnda  or 
Qibnitar}  and  he  has  not  leaa  tban  tweo^  boys  and  girls,  of  ages 
betWM  twelve  and  aizteen  years,  engaged  nnder  his  able  tuition  in 
stealing,  and  one  of  the  pnpils  was  np  for  trial  whilst  the  witness 
was  being  examined. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Sf^rc^eant  Taxjuip  was  on  such 
good  terms  with  tliijj  man  that  he  had  frequently  seen  his  Ticket-of- 
I^ave  ;  he  knew  all  abont  the  twenty  boys  and  girls ;  he  knew  that 
many  Ticket-of- Leave  mcu,  fearing  a  re-eunvictiou,  do  not  them- 
aeLyes  appear  in  the  world  of  crime,  bat  prefer  to  devote  theur 
aconndrel  genins  to  the  iDStroodon  of  a  Aitnre  race  of  rogues.  Bnt 
Seigeant  Mark  Loome  b  not  to  bUune ;  Colonel  Jebb^  and  tfae  Home 
Offio^  and  Sir  Richard  Majne,  K.O.B.9  are  the  persona  wbo  baTO 
permitted  the  Tlcket-of- Leave  men  to  break,  with  impnni^,  those 
conditions  which  make  the  License  a  protection  to  the  public.  Here 
we  have  ibe  chief  officer  of  the  Iiondon  Police  declaring  that  he  Uiinks 
he  nevfr  saw  a  Tickd'of-Ieave^  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  con- 
ditions were  endfirsed  upon  it.  This  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
is  so  astouTidinL;,  and  shows  so  clearly  why  the  Ticket- of- Leave 
system  has  proved  uu^iu^actoiy  in  England,  we  feel  bound  to  insert 
it  here : — 

'•3459.  Mr.  Ker  Sryr^ier.l  1  find  these  words  endorsed  on  the 
ticket- of-lesve,  *  The  j  ou  «  r  f  revokintr  or  altering  the  Hcense  of  a 
cuuvict  will  most  ceruuxily  ha  exercised  in  cane  of  his  misconduct. 
To  produee  a  forfeiture  or  th«  lioense  it  is  by  no  means  neceasarj 
that  the  bolder  should  be  convicted  oCauy  new  offence.  If  he  asso* 
clatei  ^'tth  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  or  ha3  no  visible  means  of  ohtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c,, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  aud  he  will 
be  aft  ones  apprehended  and  re»oommitted  to  prison,  under  his  origi- 
nal sentence.'  Is  that  latter  part  ever  carried  out  am  not  able 
to  an<;wer  that  question  ;  that  should  be  better  known  to  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Home  Office  but  as  far  as  I  know,  my  belief  is  that  it  ia 
Dot  carried  out. 

s 
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3460.  Do  you  report  persons  answering  to  this  defcriptiou  to 
Home  Secretary  ?— I  bare  reported  some. 

3461.  Yoa  do  not  malra  it  your  biuiiiMS  to  mori  all  poHom 

answer  to  the  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  toe  ticket- of.Ieare  to 
ihe  Home  Secretary  ? — Nn,  1  have  not  done  so.  J  do  not  think  1 
ever  Sow  a  tichft-nf-i^  nve,  and  1  never  had,  ofiiciallja  ao  exact  ootioi 
of  what  tho  wordh  were. 

3462.  ThoQ  you  have  bad  no  instroetfont  upon  the  siil96et?^No. 

3463.  These  being  the  terms  on  which  these  men  are  at  large,  do 
5'ou  not  tl.i  'k  it  would  he  f\  great  check  upon  their  misccndurt  if 
they  kiicvr  that  the  conditions  of  the  ticket-of-leave  would  be  ea> 
fcrced  ? — 1  think  it  would. 

3464.  Mr.  iiasfey.]  Would  not  that  involve  a  great  deal  of  eof^ 
Teiliunce  on  the  part  of  the  police,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
avoid  ? — That  is  a  difficulty  of  another  kind  ;  it  would. 

3465.  Mr.  AVr  Seymer."]  Supposing  it  is  better  not  to  enf  -rc*'  that 
condition,  would  it  not  be  better  to  erase  it  from  the  back  of  the 
ticket- of- leave         did  not  know  that  that  endorsemeni  was  on  the 

Here  ^\  e  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  80-calle4  failure  of  the 
system — of  the  system  never  tried,  never  tested,  because  it^  vital 
principle  was  systematical! v  ignored  by  the  Home  Office,  and  iguor- 
cntly  neglected,  or  despised  by  the  police  anthofities.  Not  alone  ii 
England  has  the  system  been  thns  abused,  bnt  it  baa  been  equally 
mismanaged,  or  rather  not  managed  at  all,  in  Scotland.  Eroy 
protection  and  secnrity  were  ensored  by  the  conditloDS  in  the  endorse- 
ment, but  tbrongh  the  non-obsenraace  of  these  veiy  conditions  the 
system  has  ^len  into  disrepute  ;  and  obloqny  and  fear  are  exdfied 
by  e^en  tho  name  of  a  Ticket-of-Leavc. 

Thus  it  wns;  that  only  18  Tickot-of-Lcave  men  wore  fnn^t  and 
nlfrfiff'-d  as  lolajwM,  and  tlnis  we  have  the  trinmph  of  Colon-^l  Jebb, 
and  th  ■  victory  of  nep^ativo  statistics^  over  facts,  common  5euj»e,  and 
common  honesty  of  puriM>se. 

Whilst  the  people  of  England  were  being  frighte nod,  whilst  re- 
volvers were  going  up,  and  sub-urban  residences  going  down,  through 
the  agency  of  Colonel  Jcbb  and  his  Tlc&et^*Lo«ve  men,  the  I3tii> 
tors  of  Conyict  Prisons  in  Ireland  were  fonnding  those  Intermediate 
prisons  which  have  made  their  system  as  celebrated  as  it  Is  admirshie. 
Here  it  is  that  the  writer  in  Mdiora  chiefly  distiagnishes  hfanself. 
HsTing  claimed  fbar  the  Colonel  the  honor  of  being  the  man  who 
has  done  more  for  prison  discipline  than  any  man  since  the  days  of 
Howard  ;  having  made  him  the  teacher  of  Captains  Crofton,  Whitty, 
and  Knight,  and  the  framer  of  the  Tifkct-of- Leave  svhtem.  (it  re- 
minds one  of  Bovle,  "  tlie  father  of  Cheinistrv  and  uncle  of  tho  Km\ 
of  Cork")  lie  n<»\r  claims  for  him  a  new  title  to  the  nation's  gratiinde 
in  the  following  swelling  passage ; — A  Tory  important  part  of  m 
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system  rcniftius  to  be  noikiedi  viz.,  ^  luterniediate  prisons/  an^  to 
Colonel  Jt'bb  we  believe  we  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  iadobted  for 
tbein.  Tliey  sprang  up  as  the  natui  iil,  alm.tst  tho  necessary,  result 
of  his  improved  svstcin  of  trcatiu;;  tho  inmates  <»f  cnnvirf  prisons. 
All  who  had  bestowed  attention  cm  tlif  suhjf  rt  know  thiit,  Iiowovcr 
cjirefully  he  miixht  be  trninid.  every  prisoner  was  exposed  to 
extreme  danger  after  liberation." 

What  sprang  up  ?  what  was  there  in  Colonel  Jebb's  lailurea  ? 
Surely  his,  so  called  lutermediato  Stages  were  no  more  like 
tiie  Irish  Ihteimediate  establishmeiit  than  Portland  is  like  Sinke- 
island.  Colonel  Jebb  kept  his  man  in  prison,  within  the  walls,  to 
the  last ;  the  chaplain  and  the  school-master  had  their  fitll  inoings 
at  him^  they  talked  him  intoa  hot  honse  morality,  but  when  he  came 
ont  who  knew  his  history  ?  snch  a  system  as  this  it  was  that  gave  Una 
Heep  and  Never  too  late  to  Mend  to  the  world  ;  and  furnished  Punch 
with  those  sad  and  bitter  Lays  of  the  Convict^  with  which  the  public 
were  amused  in  185G.  Even  whilst  Colonel  Jebb  was  making 
his  experiment,  he  experienced  a  faihir<\  for  the  Colonel,  like  nnothcr 
famous  gnanliaii  of  thieves,  honest  Dogbt^rry,  hath  had  losses,"  as 
we  are  told  iu  Mdiora  : — 

"  One  experiment  tried  at  Portland,  as  a  furtiicr  step  iu  prepara- 
tion, signally  failed,  as  nii^iii,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated — viz., 
associating  a  large  nmnber  in  one  doraiitoiy  during  night.  Tt  was 
offered  as  a  reward  to  the  best-conducted  men ;  and  the  convincing 
proof  of  its  failnre  is  fonnd  in  the  fact,  that  the  best  men  soon  peti- 
tioned to  be  permitted  again  to  occupy  their  soUtaiy  night  t  ells,  and 
thus  escape  the  contamination  to  which  they  were  exposed." 

This  is  rather  a  bad  specimen  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Jebb's 
system,  almost  as  bad  as  that  recorded  in  the  Southern  Timesy  of 
November  27|  a  Weymouth  paper 

Beturn  of  Convicts  to  Portland  Priton, — About  80  of  the  convicts 
who  were  sent  from  Portl;iiid  a  few  weeks  aj^o  in  consequpnee  of  the 
part  they  took  in  the  entente,  having  un  lcrtrone  a  few  weeks'  folitary 
confinement  in  Millhank  Puniteotiur)  and  I'unluikville  Model  IVisou^ 
were  returned  on  Wednesday  to  their  former  quarters.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Waterloo  statton,  and  fonnd  that  they  were  to  be  taken 
ba^k  to  Portland,  some  of  iheni  expressed,  in  very  forcible  lunguage, 
their  determination  not  to  f^a,  and  it  wa.i  nith  great  difficulty,  and 
after  considerable  ddavtthat  the^  were  got  into  the  Uailway  carriages, 
having  first  been  divided  into  two  parties.  A  telegraphic  mes^'Age 
wafi  despatched  to  the  prison  at  Portland,  informing  tho  Oovernor. 
Captain  Clay,  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  mnvicts,  and  lie  sent  off 
to  H.  M.  S.  «  Blenltei  n,'  h'm^  in  the  Portland  harbour,  for  lorce,  in 
case  of  any  serious  uitficulty  occurring  in  conducting  the  convicts 
from  the  terminus  to  Weymouth.  The  first  detachment'  of  oonviets 
arrived  in  the  aftemoout  tolerably  qniet,  and  under  a  comparatively 
■maU  escort.  A  strong  guard,  however,  had  to  be  provided  in  Lon^ 
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doo  to  accorrpATjT  the  wooed  gaor*  tttaberieg       e-^^kt^.  8& 
their  »*j  fro:r.  WejxontL  to  Portlmi         « z- 
wukm  Mr  of  tiK  Mtes  afffce  •  BMMi^'dr^li^  jUz^ 
alK^  gM.  €>iWr  Him  hi  tt,^  were  esgcia  f  > 
^oaclo^,  Tel'totf-,  aiid  svcamrr  «  :*k  great  «jtf  f  j .  rr-r: 

wiih  tie     .  r^tt  of  a  recn  t»  PwtlndL 
vert  ihoC  •aoof  tfc«  otiraWr  vbo  vere  Acr^ig^d  fjr  i£* 

spirits  A  ciaASce  of  nkiiis^r  AsolJbo  rwt  i&  toe  ptruoSi*  ' 


Id  with  tht  liL«f(*>fT  i>f  th*  lL*4?rm^riit:':  F*r_-      _2  ipeitSki 

Whibc  ^«}€iBg  sB  Cokmel  Jell's  mrgiamta  Jigakjt  t&e  Iriss  fy*- 


per  cQ  Iiirik  CoBfiel  Priioa^  ii  M  ercs  meninnwl,  mi  C^^ia 
Olfloa^l  P*pV»  ^  which  we  hsre  x\jO\f:  di«n  attcttt>:a,  stf 
oitr?  r^eircd  h>.  toi  th'is  aM  Mice  of  duc^SKoa 

The  r-^i-er?  of  MdtcrQ  are  inlbrmed,  s  wriser  psx:>^aKn<  lo 
r?3d  the  ir^rmK-nt?  of  Crfrloiiel  Jebb  and  C^tpcuB  Crt^-ja,  lixti  us 
K?-  CO  '>-t  to  wnrk  w?)  tt!«?  csf^ul  '►ST.'^fiwt*'::^ r?-  '-f  -^i? 
pri-^'D  o5<*<T*,  AS  veil  *^  vf  ii-4:*r  s;^^..  jcr.  i  ^  •rv.'^.^i.'i 
moi:  astooDdiiig  {ikce  (ioviLngiLt  sua-^msaz^cai  w^ 
come  tipon  sistt  tbc  disuiicii  tlni  OohMKl  JdUb  uni'tBtBd  tfe 
imMKitf  PrisoBi^  Km  ft  9a|^  md  mr  to 
care  of  the  pofiecL  Noiftfla^maa 
bf  his  mpfettr  tliaa  mf  othtr  per9'>Q  m  tbe  suie 
tie  sole  check  «  m  the  aeftl  of  Mr.  Orc^,  ind  in  thi  fjstt 
fiL?T  tprre  iit^liytfce  men  tbtms^hrs.  of  f^lf-re^-lstr-ik*  vitk  tho 
j^"':  :^.  Creli:  c"t^eii  to  C*7*t:~  ft  n  f>r  his  M^^stiT  aa-i  55» 
C"I-I:LatLn  id  inrjir^f  zlizinQ  tb?  i2ieii,bm  it  olJr«^  tho:  bj  ilk^- 
i-?  some  to  sleep  in  as?:  rit*d  ro-i-c!?  r^T^iiras  to  tl>f  5T??ea  cf 
dealing  with  ibem  in  ni*.->»:i — dearfj  L  ;  d  -t^.  afidr  auil^  i^isji- 
Lutiin.  aft^  he  has  prolt^  i  tb<^ir  iidxkd>        ili^^iuatii  m«  afi«r  ^ 

separated  tbo^  witli  ihirst^n  Eke  the  marme 
g::arjeid  TKtiM  of  POftlasd,  if  he  !■»  sac^  froM  the 
ocMflot  *  fim  Ae  neft  who  are^  at  Mr*  Oi|pM} 
likatbooei^thdr  das  of  life  oai€f  prim.    JU  dni 
of  Ifr,  Qifpay  Atf  wdi  coaAKtad  coBTitts  are  BOt  ia  aay 
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of  mind,  morals,  paMionorfeelingiiifftrcut  iiumtlioseof  thesamecLiAsof 
life  outside,  the  writer  in  MeUora  expresses  astonishment.  Why,  we 
\jMw  not,  for  Ifr.  Organ  parttoahuiies  (be  wS-imdueUd^  Uutt  is 
those  DMumwliom  good  dispoiitiona  have  been  Ibsteied,  orin  whose 
beMrtsiepentittca  haeiteheelhig,  deamdngforataiss :  Mr.  OigenoMi 
find  eaoh  meo,  heoftoee  theeoorkl  has  heentietled,  from  the  day  of 
entnnce  into  a  eoBvlot  priaoD,  u  t  msooable,  aocountable  man,  never 
as  a  spiritless  brute,  or  as  an  overgrown  mindless  baby.  Thus  it  is  that 
Captain  Croftonhas  sncceeded,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  is  ablo  to  show 
snch  results,  Dot  by  negative,  bnt  very  |X)5itivc  Btfiti-^tire,  aa  these : — 
Discharged  from  intermediate  prisona  since  January,  1656  .  1,327 

Of  whom  miconditioDally  511 

,1         on  license  816 

  1,327 

Of  the  511,  onlyS  have  returned  to  convict  prisons,  or  one  per  cent. 
Of  the  816,  only  30  have  been  re-committed,  or  not  quite  4  per 
cent.,  and  15  more  have  lost  their  licenses  from  iailure  to  report 
themselves,  dmnkenness,  (&c.,  &c. 

Abl  tmt  says  the  Colonel's  ftiend  In  MeUorOf  the  Lord  Uenten- 
aat  nsed  to  attend  at  Smiihfield  and  enoonrage  the  men  by  his  ap- 
proval, and  he  had  hi  his  hands  the  power  to  commute  sentences,  or 
he  codd  pardon.  No  donbt  this  is  qidte  true,  bnt  Lord  Carlisle  never 
pardoned  or  commuted  the  sentence  of  a  ^gle  man.  lie  listened  to 
thr  Lcctnrcp,  and  he  looked  at  the  copy-books;  instead  of  a  Lord 
Surleigh  shake  of  the  head,  he  had  a  qnict  good-humored  nod 
when  retiring,  and  all  the  magic  that  belonged  to  a  visit  from  Lord 
Carlif^lc  was  tlie  magic  of  kindness",  and  this  could  extend  to 
Sniithfield  only. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  writer  against  the  sncces?!  of  the 
Intcniiediate  Prisons  in  Ireland,  is,  that  cmployiueat  is  ea.sily 
obtained  for  the  convicts  on  liberation  in  Ireland,  because  *^  the  fact 
ofhia  having  keen  m  prison,  is  not  felt  to  heso  damaging  to  kis 
^naraeUr  in <Atf  om country  asm  the other,'^  This  is  too  moastrons 
a  mustatement  to  be  permitted  to  pass  nnansweied.  This  whde 
conntry  is  stigmatised,  to  the  readers  of  MdiortSy  as  caring  less 
for  the  loss  of  character  than  England.  This  statement  was  made 
and  urged  against  the  success  of  the  Irish  system  previous  to  the 
Liverpool  Meeting,  and  at  that  meeting  we,  onr«'^lvcs,  asked  Captain 
Crofton  in  the  coui-sc  of  the  discussion  upon  his  paper — "  Do  you 
consider  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  empioymeul  for  liberated  convicts 
in  Ireland  tlian  in  England?"  Captain  Crofton's  answer  was  "Ko." 
We  asked,  "  Do  you  find  tliat  ciiipluyti»  in  Ireland  are  less  unwil- 
liiiL:  to  engage  the  services  of  a  convicted  U'imiual  than  iu 
England  ?**  The  answer  was,  "  They  ai-e  jost  as  nnwillhig  *  Then," 
luud  Lord  Brougham,  who  sat  beside  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Flresldent  of 
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tlie  Section — I  suf^Oae^  CapUin  Crv/Uio,  we  mmj  sai^  Uie  In^ 


iir  th0  aoBt  wkA  liMgr  had      t  i  to  ibt  t^^-^^  ti*? 
excdlM  id  the  sfMcn  csdmI  an  a  the  loA 


Thb  chargf  3^rii5t  Ireland  wa*  first  started  tnr  Cc^-^ei  ^ci'-  h 
bis  Beport  of  1  ^65,  00  the  Irish  srst^^nL,  acJ  Li£  nfp^aicri  : j 
twa  ><ii  panuaos,  ia  koers  to  DewrpApers  acJ  m  fOi^jtJz:^ 

iliK-kij-ly  icattcnii  id  everr  in^oectial  qiLui^r  in.  F'*||^'**-'^  a^i^ii  is 
liikc  m<:-:  iLiiatcraual  quarters  in  coodDeiiiaJ  £crv>i>e. 

NtLkt,  ft  is  objected,  iLese  men  coming  to^^^tber  msss  do  tt«^; 
dtt  mte m  Jfctioni,  pott  it  thM:— <*ll«qr  Ihw  gWMi 
■^OPQT'  be  dei^one  to  do  w4  bst  the  prow ff  of  «««e  two 
cr  four  |icreeBt.ofevikloefBaidaBgnsthevhQle:  theoathtGrifehj 
fi|otofMM  need  lyoBo  or  two  will pclhtte  thenW»of  i* 
thefCMMiOBeafc^nd  whfnMOiBnrilf  ezpeee  thea? 
sociated  loom  ii  a  completely  letiegiade  aoT^nKst.  Jim 
dorautorj  ii  an  evil  thing,  e"  3  f  jr  men  who  have  never  bes*  c^a- 
vlcis,  for  Boen  <^  more  than  average  gx>od  character.'  TbU  ca; 
qTiite  rn:e  of  the  Portland  msn,  !  ^a?,  we  dare  sav,  Urt^l  :^  "*»r 
tni':  in  iha:  w<>efii]  failure  ot  Cok^^:  I  -iet>t*?,  at  Pv<tlani,  mL^i  L-? 
tric*i  callr*!  sm  inienneditice  f;.*^*-,  and  in  which  w-l- 

dlspo^e^  ^€ikj  iv^d  thenk^clvda  <.vL^«tft,,lL^cii  by  a^^^lLk;,.^ 
c^aaUjx  as  £u-  as  prison  character  went,  TeI^-ool^l«te^j  prl^wMn ; 
hat  eneij  Iriih  eaooeeMt  aie  aot  to  he  j&dged  bv  UnffSA  hSmnL. 
Let  it  he  ahovB  that  Ceptaia  CtoAoa a  ■titiiMiatH* as  to  the  cuaJacs 
cC  the  Baa,  the  iadiniluliaed  maa,  aad  th«a  mt  mo  othccs*  m 
eaocntioo.  m  of  that  chanctir  ia£cated  in  M^liora^  «ed  mi  >Ljl3 
biv  Geptaia  Cto^ca  is  asincapal^e  aiCoioadL  Jehh;  bst,  cii-.2  l.L- 
i5  done,  we  &hail  contend  that  the  penoa  vb*^  rv-writee  C«iLo^ 
Jtbb's  report  in  MtHura  is  writing  simple,  nT^^iialterated  aoc^r-c^e, 
or  repeatiitg  gii^wtii  pnrred  to  be  ai  gn^adkai  ai  thej  an 
abpnr^i. 

t'l'  .-ij-  rcj^'.rs  ^r?  jp^  thi:  thc  ffirca  in  Smith6d-i  jt? 
ocL,  ill  iuiii,  ^  iiic.s^iL^r:ri  i  ti:.ii  iL^  j  ai«  allowed  to  bi2j.  wiiL  a  > 
tion  of  thiiir  prison  eamiogs,  fnch  additions  or  Inx&ri^  as  c^^dUca^ 
tohaceo^  aiak  hetringp  oraaMtal  poffcrt-hiadkcPchSA  Ihe 
who  is  OB  ooi  da^  for  the  week,  boji  theae  Aa^  far  tiie  aa  vhe 
««k  iaside ;  he  ha  their  peaaiea^  aad  he  ha  ha  o«a»  jct  he 
d<:-<f:5  not  cheat  li^^m^  he  doa  aot  break  the  rale  agaoii 
labfic^hoB:^  be  doa  aot  \mf  1  t^kej  Ibr  hiaeelf  or  for  hk 
paniiHks;  tha  he  karae  to  reMt  aUtheteaq^iatioQe  vhich  it  ift  ] 
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ble  to  place  before  him,  and  precisely  such  temptations  he  should 
be  able  to  meet,  fight  against,  and  conquer,  were  be  A  free  man.  Yet 
tbe  writer  in  MdkrcL^  objects  tbna 

"  One  Direction  to  tbe  whole  plan  is,  that  k  ie  evident!)^  intended 
to  act  bj  exposiiig  tbe  men  firH  to  maU  tmptoHtnu  ;  bat  the 
greatest  knaves  ore  the  verj  men  who  wontd  most  successfully  pass 
tbnragh  such  an  ordeal.  Many  of  them  have  great  self-control  when 
it  suits  their  purpose,  and  wonld  despise  themselres  if  they  yielded 
to  pettv  tr'Tiiptations.** 

Wliai  on  earth  does  tlic  mnn  want?  Surely  Captnin  Croftou  is 
not  toniakf  his  Prison  Governors  so  many  Lockets  ;  .^arcly  Po%  and 
Lnt'ff,  and  Jenny  Dit'fT.  and  Mr^'.  Coaj-cr  are  not  to  be  introduced 
into  the  intermediate  l*rison  in  order  to  test  the  reformation  of  the 
MachecUks  and  FUchs  of  our  day.  Unless  this  Ls  intended  we  do 
not  see  how  larger  temptatlona  ihin  Captain  Crofton*a  so  ealied 
Firtt^  or  SmaU  Tw^jtakofu^  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  or  ang- 
gested. 

We  have  treated  this  qnestion  more  as  the  "  Jebb  and  Orofton 
controversy,"  more  as  a  dispute  between  two  officials,  than  as  a  great 
public  topic,  full  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  the  Nation.  Bat, 

after  all,  this  perj^oual  character  of  a  national  question  is  that  pecu- 
liar phase,  which  trp<inently,  in  these  kiiigiloms,  gives  vitahty  and 
vigor  to  ;]  '^<.od  cause,  and  iusures  success  to  a  sound  system.  Thus 
it  was  with  Watt,  thna  with  George  Stephenson,  thus  with  Rowland 
Hill,  thus  with  every  man  who  ha^  tried  to  serve  his  country  through 
new  ideas,  new  systenis,  or  new  combinations  of  existing  things,—  and 
80  it  is  now  with  Captain  Oofton,  whose  whole  system  resolves 
itself  into  these  six  following  points  :^Fint,  that  the  aetioA  of  go* 
yemment  in  the  prmnfion  and  pnniahment  of  crime  Is  jxtfemof ; 
second,  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  reformatoij  and  not  yenge- 
ful ;  third,  that  the  law  of  reformation,  in  the  State  as  in  (he  familj, 
is  the  law  of  kindness;  fourth,  that  as  criminals  diHer  in  age  and 
experience  as  criminals,  they  should  be  treated  accordingly ;  fifth, 
that  pri55ons  and  gaols  arc  not,  in  flirir  r<^?rnce,  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions, and  only  become  so  by  means  oi  cin  ninptances  not  necessarily 
nor  ordinarily  acting — the  prison  being  a  iiattle-iicid  between  Vice 
and  \' irtue,  with  the  otlds  of  position  and  numbers  on  the  side  of 
Vice ;  and  consequently  and  ti nally,that  since  prisons orrlinarily  can  only 
exert  a  feeble  moral  influence  on  their  inmates,  and  fail  as  Refor- 
matory Institntlons,  on  the  whole,  we  ought  to  seareh  for  a  new  and 
different  agency,  and  if  we  find  one,  pat  it  b  use.  We  haye  fonnd 
an  agency,  Hope,  which  we  can  nse,  if  we  will,  effectirely. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTKIAIi  INSTITUTE, 

WITK  ftPMIAL  BBrillBllCB  TO  IT« 

liNTEKN  CLASS  OF  WORKHODSE  ORPHANS. 


Many  of  the  Patrons  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  are  fullj 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  within  the  la^t  few  months  seven  orphan''  or 
dejiertt*<i  children  have  been  taken  from  the  children's  ward  of  tlie 
North  Dublin  Union,  and  placed  in  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's; 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  circtimstancei  and  objecta  which  have 
induced  the  founder  and  managers  to  take  this  step. 

However,  as  a  misconception  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters,  with 
reprard  to  the  exact  amount  of  responsibility  and  risk  incurred  by 
tlih  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  Union,  it  is  well  to  state  here 
clearly  and  emphatically,  that  no  assistance  whatever  has  been  given 
1  V  tl  <  Board  of  Guardians  towards  the  maintenance  of  these  children. 
The  Guardians  merely  permitted  their  withdrawal.  The  whole  cost 
of  their  •'upport,  instruetion,  and  clothing",  is  borne  by  the  eubscri hers, 
and  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  which  is  for  the  present  the  re* 
fnge  and  home  of  these  friendless  children* 

Some,  who  have  thought  deeply  on  the  qaestlon  of  the  duty  which 
society  is  bound  to  disflini-'^'e  towards  unprotected  and  destihite  ebild- 
ri  Ti,  nre  of  opinion,  tliat  tlie  poor-rates  .should  be  charged  with  their 
support  in  Industrial  Schools,  or  institutions  in  which  self-dependance 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  Inculcated,  and  In  which  the  family  prin- 
ciple," is  not  necessarily  or  systematically  Ignored. 

This  is  not  the  ground  on  which  to  enter  upon  controversies,  in  the 
course  of  which  unrighteous  castoni  must  incur  heavy  censure,  and 
strong  prejudices  meet  with  rough  treatment.  But  to  wait  for 
wholesale  reforms  in  such  matters,  would  suppose  very  "  weary  wait- 
ing/' and  to  decline  all  personal  trouble  in  resisting  evil,  until  such  a 
time  as  en%htened  opinion  should  carry  the  question  by  acclamation, 
would  deprive  all  true  workers  of  their  real  strength  and  merit. 

It  is  sufficient  lu  re, cursorily  as  possible,to  indicate  the  uiotiv*.^s  which 
have  led  the  fuunder  and  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  to  adopt  those 
Workhouse  Orphans*  and  to  shew  what  the  result  of  industrially 
trainin^*^  su'^h  subjects  is  likely  to  be. 

Much  experience  of  workhouse  rearing  as  shown  in  the  cor  1  and 
fate  of  those  who  hnvc  Ixcii  ■  •.riiitctcJ  to  it,  and  a  ratiier  i;it'i;  ato 
acquaintance  with  the  real  hisiojy  of  girls  who  are  now  expiating 
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them — and  al»ove  all  tbe^  are  jealously  separated  rroin  contact  with 
adult  paupers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  to  this  foundatiort 
should  be  added  the  superstrtictare  without  which  all  the  rest  can 

he  no  more  than  huried  treasure — vatn  nnd  useless.  It  was  resolved 
to  t.ihe  out  sduit'  of  these  chihlren,  and  Lv  givint?  them  a  thorouL'idy 
industrial  education,  prepare  them  according  to  sound  coiuinou  senstt 
principles  to  take  their  puiee  amoog  honest  respectable  bread-winners. 

After  some  visits  to  Che  Union  a  number  of  girls  mere  selected  as 
likely  to  be  eligible  cases  ;  a  request  was  made  that  they  should  be 
put  thronrrh  a  course  of  probation  :  material  were  snp[>lied,  and  the 
mistress  undertook  to  teach  them  the  couunuu  sort  uf  sewing  as  a 
preparation  for  shirt  making.  No  opposition  was  offered  by  any  of 
the  attthorities,  and  much  kindly  assistance* wait  given  br  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  children.  Of  those  selected  in  the  first  instance 
some  few  after  a  while  dropped  off  disheartenetS,  hf  in*_r  unu«ed  to 
active  exertittn  for  any  defipite  purpose:  and  sonif  of  those  invited 
declined  to  enter  the  cIh^b,  having  a  hort  of  undetined  dread  of  leav« 
ing  the  hoase— the  stories  tbe^  had  heard  of  what  befd  girls  who 
had  gone  to  service  and  met  with  bad  treatment,  and  come  back  to 
the  union  to  he  "  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  .sent  to  the  woman's 
ward,"  were  not  likely  to  give  thera  courage  to  face  tlu-  world  out- 
side.   Many  however  persevered  ;  and  to  these  the  prizo  wa4  givea. 

Finally  seven  girls  were  brought  out  as  a  sort  of  first  instalment. 
The  guardians  gave  consent*  and  the  pauper  orphans  are  now  In- 
dustrials of  8t.  Joseph's. 

A  few  paragraphs  will  save  lenytlipu*  d  details.  The  children  soon 
after  their  removal  to  the  school,  were  called  separately  before  the 
managers  to  give  an  aoeount  of  themselves.  The  answers  were  noted 
at  the  moment,  and  the  following  are  the  factb  of  each  child's  history 
greatly  curtailed. 

Xf.  1  Age  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  has  been  f?i«e  years  in 

the  Workhouse  j  i»  an  orphan.  Heard  that  her  ntoliier  died  long 
1^0,  and  that  htr  father  also  died  soon  after  he  came  to  the  Union, 
with  his  two  children.  Does  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  her 
father.  Thinks  she  has  two  sisters  well  off  in  l^iverpool :  one  of 
them  married;  cannot  say  whether  they  are  ^t^•p..^i-^tt  r.s.  Long  ago 
one  of  them  took  over  herself  ami  little  .^isler  to  l^ivei  puol,  kept  them 
with  her  a  while  and  ^ai>  kind  to  them  ;  but  tiually  sent  them  back 
saying  they  were  idiots;  gave  a  note  to  eldest  child;  does  not 
know  who  it  wari  for  ;  tore  it  up  on  the  way,  (hinllng  it  was  no 
matter,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  sea.  When  landed  on  the  qtiay 
did  not  ktiow  where  to  go,  and  waniK  red  about  the  'Streets  looking 


woman  who  had  seen  them  with  the  sister,  and  were  brought  by 
her  to  the  Union.  No  one  has  ever  came  to  enquire  *for  them  since. 
The  little  sister  is  still  in  the  Union.  Has  no  acquaintance  whatsoever 
outside. 

No.  2. — Age  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Has  been  fourteen  years 
iu  the  Workhouse;  is  an  orphan.    Knows  nothing  of  her  father  and 
mother  $    never  heard  how  she  came  to  the  Union.    Has  no 
acquaintance  any  where. 
rlo,  S.—Agtf  about  bixteen ;  has  been /vurUen  years  in  the  Work 


for  tho  Union  all  night.  Earl 
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house ;  is  motherless  and  Irnovtf  nothing  of  her  fWther ;  thinks 

may  be  alive ;  heard  that  he  went  to  America  long  afro.  Has  an 
aunt  in  Dublin,  but  cannot  tell  where  she  lives.  Was  taken  out  once 

by  her  prodmotlicr  who  keeps  n  shop  somewhere  In  Dublin,  but  after 
a  week  got  sor^  e)'es,  anil  had  to  go  back  to  the  Union.  Has  beard 
nothing  of  these  relatives  for  some  time. 

No.  4. — Age  sixteen.  Has  been  ten  years  in  the  Workhonss.  If 
motherless  ;  cannot  tell  whether  her  father  is  tlire.  Was  brongfat 
to  the  Union  l>y  tier  mother,  who  died  thero  poon  after  ;  doc*!  not 
reraemhcr  her.  Thinks  she  has  hrnthers  in  Kilkenny,  but  kn  ^ws 
nothing  about  them.  Ooce,  a  long  time  ago,  a  woman  cante  to  the 
Union,  and  said  she  was  ]Mud  to  come  over  from  England  to  look 
after  the  girl ;  heard  no  more  of  her.  Has  no  relative  in  the  Union, 
Is  not  acquainted  vMth  any  one  outside. 

No  5  Age  sixteen  ;  has  been  two  ye<irs  and  o-half  in  tlie  Work* 

honse  ;  is  an  orphan  ;  lost  her  mother  eight  years  ago.  Her  iaher 
died  in  the  house,  about  a  fortnight  after  he  went  In  with  four  cluld* 
ren  ;  he  was  a  compositor  and  pressman  bv  trade,  and  earned  even  in 
declining  health  ^l.  lOs.  a-week  ;  got  help  from  the  trade,  but 
finding  his  case  hoj)eless  went  into  the  T"^nion  to  leave  hi<5  cb!^d-^'^ 
there,  and  to  be  neiir  them  when  dying.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  auii 
in  the  Union,  one  bov  ran  away  from  "  the  sheds,**  and  is  supposed  to 
be  with  some  friends  In  Dublin ;  the  girl's  step^mother  is  in  Englandi 
mid  that  woman's  mother  is  in  the  Umon.  There  are  uncles  and  amts 
in  Dublin,  but  none  of  tliem  have  ever  come  to  look  after  the  children. 

No  t)  Age  sixteen  ;  has  been  nine  years  in  the  Workhoure  ;  is  an 

orphan  ;  her  father,  a  soldier*  died  ten  years  ^o,aDd  his  widow  abont 
a  year  after  went  to  the  Uidon  with  five  children.  She  eonld  have 
got  the  boys  into  the  Hibernian  Sdiool,  and  actually  brought  them 
to  the  door  for  the  purpose  o^ leaving  them,  hut  her  heart  failed,  and 
in  order  not  to  be  separated  from  the  children  she  broui^lit  them  ail 
into  the  Union,  where,  after  lingering  in  very  bad  health  for  lour 
years,  she  died.  This  girl  was  once  taken  ont  of  the  Honse  by  an 
aunt,  who  kept  her  with  herself,  and  sent  her  to  school  ;  but  the  aunt 
dying  soon  after,  the  child  went  back  to  the  Union.  Tw  o  of  her 
brothers  are  in  situation,  she  cannot  tell  where,  heard  tiiat  one  of 
them  lives  in  Dorset-street ;  another  brother,  and  a  sister,  remaio  in 
the  Union.  These  children  liave  or  hud  relatives  in  Dublin.,  butter 
factors  by  trade,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  fbr  nearly  two 
years. 

No.  7. — Age  twenty-two  ;  has  been  shlfen  years  in  the  Workhou<e  ; 
is  an  orphan.  Both  {larent.s  died  before  she  w.i8  brought  to  thr  Ur.ion 
bv  her  grandmother  who  is  still  there  ;  has  n  si*iter,  a  &i!rvaat  in 
England,  who  writes  to  her,  hut  has  no  means  of  helping  her ;  is 
lame:  never  left  the  childrens'  ward ;  was  appointed  to  assist  in  \\x» 
infirmary,  but  received  no  other  rcmoneration  than  eatradiet*  Has 
no  relatives  or  friends  in  Ireland. 

These  girls  were  not  selected  for  the  strangeness  of  their  bistor;, 
or  as  qnite  extraordinary  examples  of  desertion  and  utter  f^iendlesneia. 
They  were  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  a  class  of  nearly  iilree  Asa- 
dred*   They  can  all  read  and  write  well ;  they  know  accoonts,  and 
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are  tBoroughly  inatrneted  in  catechism  and  Christian  doctrine.  But 

as  the  greater  number  of  them  had  never  been  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house,  their  nwK-wardncs?  on  first  cnetrine  one,  wa.**  both  provoUing 
and  ludicrous.  Tlie  use  of  knives  and  forks  wa^  unknown  to  them  ; 
the  hall  mat  seldom  failed  to  trip  them  up  ;  they  bad  not  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  carry  a  can  of  water«  and  it  required  oraetico  and 
experience  to  enable  them  to  get  Up  end  dowtl  stairs  without  falling ; 
a."  for  their  proficiency  in  needlework,  it  Is  enough  to  state  that  the 
first  \vi  ok  they  were  put  to  ordinary  shirt  making,  the  united  earnings 
of  five  of  the  clas:^,  amounted  to  nine  pence. 

At  present  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's  consists  of  theee  seven 
orphans,  one  girl  selected  from  the  extern  class*  and  a  matron.  The 
lattiT  i.>  a  respectable  iiiifldh-  ag-ed  woman,  worthy  of  trust,  full  of 
the  hard  experience  of  a  struggling  life,  and  not  in  station  much  above 
the  position  the  children  must  hereafter  occupy.  They  learn  much 
from  her  which  a  more  ]a<l\  like  person  cooM  not  so  well  give ;  her 
homely  cordial  conversation,  and  her  example  of  untiring  industry, 
arc  invjiluable  as  aids  to  education  ;  she  i.s  a  soldier's  widow,  saw  » 
•  good  deal  of  life  in  va^ion^  fpinrters  of  the  world,  and  of  lafc  years 
supported  herself  and  an  invalid  step-daughter  by  dress  making,  yhe 
is  at  once  overseer  of  the  work  department  of  the  general  Industrial 
School,  cuttM*  out,  and  ini»tructor  In  every  branch  of  household  work. 
As  it  was  found  tbat :  bo  could  not  remain  in  the  Institution  st  mcrht 
on  account  of  the  said  sick  child,  one  cf  fb"  txtern  class  was  appointed 
to  fill  her  place  at  that  time  ;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  wi^rker,  and 
in  conduct  the  be.si  ej^aiuple  the  children  could  have.  Her  family  live 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  for  the  present  she  remains  altogetlier  in 
the  In&titution. 

The  intern  class  work  durini?  the  day  with  the  genern!  Industrial 
School,  which  continues  to  Im-  carried  on  as  usual,  exc(.|it  tbat  plain 
work  hai>  been  substituted  for  crochet,  lu  the  morning  hours  the 
Interns  clean  down  the  honsc,  scoor,  polish  grates,  and  otherwise 
qualify  for  household  service  ;  one  of  them,  aj>|K)inted  in  turn,  re- 
mains in  the  kitcht^n,  and  is  in  fact  the  cook  <»f  the  ostablisbraent. 
Two  of  the  externs  who  arc  very  destitute  get  dinner  daily,  makhig 
in  all  eleven  at  that  meal,  lu  the  evening  after  supper  the  children 
sU  in  the  kitchen,  and  under  the  cbeeriVil  infinenee  or  candle  and  ffr&. 
light,  continue  the  work  of  the  day,  or  knit  stockings  for  themselves 
until  it  is  time  for  general  prayer  and  bed  ;  passers  by  often  hear 
them  sincriii'-r  their  hymn'?  and  school  ?ongs  in  chorus. 

During  the  week  liit-y  are  often  sent  on  various  errands  for  the  sake 
of  exerciie,  and  on  .Sunday  they  generally  ^et  a  country  walk.  On  that 
day  also,  afler  hearing  mass' and  sermon  m  one  of  the  city  ohurehee, 
they  return  to  dinner,  and  finish  the  day  by  remaining  from  three  to 
six  o'clof  k  at  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  De  l*aul  ;  a  great  many  of  the  i-xtcrn  class  al«o  artonil  this 
udiuirahle  school.  Those,  therefore,  wlio  are  too  busily  engaged  at 
work  during  the  week  to  give  much  thne  to  book  learning,  havetbeir 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  kept  up  in  this  manner ;  while  those 
who  mipTjt  bo  le<l  into  inisdiicf  by  the  idle-  and  vtrinus  comprtnionship 
of  the  streets  on  5ubday  afternoons,  are  safe  with  the  good  sisters ; 
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w!io,  true  to  their  charitable  vocation,  nut  onlv  i[i>truct,  but  aiso  in- 
terest 410(1  amuse  the  children,  allowing  theiu  tu  rciuiiiii  after  school 
hoiirt^  tea^biog  them,  amall  gmmet  of  ▼arioitt  kinds,  and  gtvtog  cheta 
books  to  read.  Dtiriog  the  summer  the  children  often  talketl  of  their 
piav  in  the  gurden,  and  the  nice  stories  thej  read  in  **the  imn'i 
«uniiuer  house." 

Thii«  is  something  like  carrjring  into  practice  the  doctrine  cf  the 
eommimion  of  labour,  one  charitaUe  InstititttoD  thus  coming  to  the 
aid  of  another.  There  is  one  more  instance  of  the  applicatioD  of  the 
same  principle,  bj  which  St.  Joseph's  profits  lurgelv.  The  superior? 
of  the  missionary  college  of  AH  Hallows,  have  directed  that  n  portion 
of  the  broken  bread  and  meat,  which  is  distributed  to  the  pin^r,  »hali 
be  sent  to  the  mana^gers  of  St.  Joseph's.  This  food  is  prepared 
with  care«  and  so  eood  nourisbment  is  provided  at  a  time*  vfatn 
a  longer  course  of  Workbou.se  diet  would  be  likely  permanentlj  to 
jure  the  already  ill-grown  children.  Thanks  to  tbi?  assistance,  the  ap- 
pparnnce  of  the  children  is  much  improved  ;  the?  h  ive  grown  alouiin 
person,  and  are  fast  losing  the  "  poor-huu:se  look,"  bj  which  viiiton 
so  easilj  distlognished  them  from  the  other  class.  Whether  tiiey  sbsD 
ever  reach  ia  height  the  average  proportion  of  Irish  girls  is  another 
que?tion. 

So  much  beiu^  said  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Orphan?,  a  word 
will  suffice  in  reference  to  their  future  prospects.  The  object  beiog 
to  make  them  good  plain  workers  and  good  common  household  ser* 
vaats,  no  doubt  whatever  is  felt  that  they  shall  be  earilj  disposed  of 
when  that  point  is  reached.  Many  aj>plication9  are  made  at  the 
School  for  girls  to  mind  children,  or  help  in  kit<"Ti" n^.  An  honest 
girl  in  either  capacitj  is  Invaluable,  and  when  any  kind  of  training  U 
added  to  that,  the  candidate  is  sure  of  promotion.  In  Inst  year's  re- 
port of  St.  Joseph's  it  was  stated  that  twelve  girls  belonging  to  the 
School  had  been  placed  in  respectable  situations  in  various  capacities. 
Since  that  time  cif.'!it  othors  have  h*  vvi  «hTi!!'"?v  j>rorided  for.  Of 
these  iwenttj,  not  one  is  nussing ;  they  have  aii  been  hi-ard  of  within 
a  ver^r  short  time,  and  no  instance  of  bad  conduct  has  been  reported 
of  any  one  of  them.  There  are  now  tn  the  School  two  of  those  girls 
who  are  not  of  place  for  the  moment.  They  are  availing  them:^!  i  es 
of  the  opportunity  oDfarning^  plain  work.  They  have  came  back  to 
the  old  shelter  of  the  School  (juite  naturally,  feeling-  sure  that  thff 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  provided  for  as  children  of  St.  Joscpb  s, 
Among  the  benefactors  of  the  Institution,  there  is  one  to  whom  spe- 
cial gratitude  is  due.  This  lady  has  taken  at  different  times  no  le<w& 
than  five  cirib  fn-ni  the  Seliool — has  kept  them  in  htr  h<iu?e— trained 
them  as  ser\ :^Ilt^  under  her  own  eye — and  given  t' ( m  wliat  \ra^  worth 

J^old  to  them^ — the  means  of  earning  henceuirth  aii  lionest  eouifi,rtable 
ivelihood. 

V^^lih  sneh  aids  as  these  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  are  justified 

in  feeling  no  painful  anxiety  ahout  the  settlement  of  their  children. 
In  some  ra?es,  for  all  may  not  be  tit  for  houseliold  servir**,  it  i<  c-^ri' 
templated  to  lodge  out  the  girls  with  the  parents  of  some  who 
tend  the  extern  class — giving  them  work  as  usnal  in  the  School,  but 
obliging  them  to  support  themselves,  and  by  hard  experience  coin{>x-!U 
ing  them  to  learn  the  value  of  every  halfpenny  they  earn.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  (bis  can  be  done,  fur  until  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  4». 
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a-w€ek  ebe  eannot  be  expected  to  live  independent  of  the  Institu* 

tion. 

To  set  ont  v,-]th  the  expectation  that  this  Institution  could  ever  he- 
cr.iio  self-supporting  would  be  Utopian  indeed.  It  is  no  factory  ; 
factorjf  hours  are  not  kept,  neither  are  factory  principles  admitted 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Poorbonse  diet  would  in  no  case  be  acknow- 
ledged as  sufficient  for  the  support  of  growing  girls.  When 
the  girls  advanr-e  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  pay  their  own  personal 
ex}>cn«es  in  the  In^t-tuf ion,  that  gratifying  fact  will  only  he  the  sisj^tial 
for  sending  them  out  on  their  owa  account^  and  getting  others  still 
ontrained  to  (ill  their  place. 

If  ^100  a>year  were  subscribed  for  the  support  of  this  Institution^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  l<ind  Providence  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  gloriously.  A'^  it  !?,  the  managers  are  absolutely 
without  resources ;  and  their  ett'orts  are  foiled,  not  only  by  want  of 
fuud.s,  but  by  sheer  anxiety  of  mind  which  necessitates  painful  atten- 
tion to  minute  details  at  a  moment  when  every  thought  should  be 
given  to  carrying  out  larger  views.  The  same  noble-hearted  friends 
whose  genprou-*  cnconracromcnt  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  iTT-ti- 
tntion  three  years  since,  liave  never  ceased  to  give  sympathy  ami  aid. 
The  public  have  as  yet  given  no  help.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  the  public  are  eitiier  uncharitable  or  careless.  But  until  lately 
the  existence  of  the  Institution  was  not  generally  known,  and  that 
acronrit-  fully  for  the  want  of  patronaee.  If  private  means  were  at 
the  dispo:  al  of  ihe  managers  they  would  be  only  too  gla<i  to  struggle 
on  in  obscurity,  and  work  out  in  silence  the  principles  which  they 
know  to  be  true.  Now  they  are  constrained  to  ask  for  help^-^nd 
they  feel  confident  they  will  obtain  it. 

Let  hope  be  placed  where  hope  is.  Surely  there  is  a  message  and 
a  |.rot>.i<f.  for  the  forlorn  Workhouse  Orphans,  just  as  there  was  for 
tlic  <i«iu  u-tro(klen  children  of  Israel  long  airo  ; — 

*'  /  AM  the  Lord  who  will  bring  you  out  Jrom  ihe  work-prUon  of  tht 
J£gj^litiarit."-^Kx<jDV8,  vi.  6. 
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